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TEEATY  OF  PEACE  WITH  GERMANY. 


thjtrbday,  jttly  31,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

WcLshinffton,  D.  G. 

Hie  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  chairman,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Fall,  Knox, 
Harding,  Johnson,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  'Williams,  Swanson,  Pomerene, 
Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEXSHT  OF  MB.  BEBHABD  X.  BABUCH. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Banich,  what  is  your  title — one  of  the  advisers 
of  the  American  mission  at  the  peace  conference? 

Mr.  Babugh.  Economic  adviser. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  ^ou  a  question  first  that  does  not 
oome  directly  under  your  economic  clauses,  but  one  about  which  I 
thought  possibly  you  might  know.    Article  237  on  page  253,  says: 

TbB  sQcoeesive  installments,  including  the  above  sum,  paid  over  by  Germany  in 
stifl£action  of  the  above  claims  will  be  divided  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern- 
ments in  proportions  which  have  been  deUrmmed  upon  by  them  in  advance  on  a  basis  of 
goftefal  equity  and  the  rights  of  each. 

Do  you  know  if  that  determination  has  been  reached,  and  if  it  has 
been  omitted  in  the  document? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  understood  it  had  not  been  reached. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Then,  it  should  read,  ''which  shall  have  been 
determined,"  rather  than  ''which  have  been  determined,"  should 
it  not! 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  in  article  237  is  incorrect,  of  course  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  Let  me  see  how  it  reads  in  the  French.  The  French 
would  mean  "following  the  proportions  detemuned  by  them  in 
advance." 

The  Chairman.  I  did  n6t  compare  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  gives  an  incorrect  translation.  You  see,  it  says 
"d£termin6es  par  eux  ^  Favance."  The  translation  is  not  exactly 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  "seronts  r6partis  par  les  (rouvemments 

hfs  et  associ6s  siuvant  les  proportions  determin6es  par  eux  ik 
Tavance  et  fondles  sur  Tfiquit^  et  les  droits  de  chacun."  Apparently 
tlie  French  is  correct  and  ours  is  incorrect. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  your  point  with  reference  to  that 
translation  t 
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The  Chairman.  The  French  says  "shall  be"  and  ours  is  "have 
been." 

Senator  MosES.  The  French  says  "seront  rfipartis^' — will  be 
divided. 

Mr.  Baruoh.  I  think  you  are  referring  to  the  one  a  littie  further 
down. 

Senator  Moses.  There  is  only  one  place.    I  do  not  get  your  point. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  point  is  "which  have  been  determined."  The 
French  means  "determined  by  them  in  advance." 

The  Chairman.  This  says  "which  have  been  determined."  That 
does  not  give  the  sense  of  th^  French  clause,  certainly. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  English  text  should  leave  out  the  words 
"which  have  been?" 

Mr.  Baruch.  In  proportions  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance. 

Senator  Moses.  *' which  have  been"  should  be  omitted,  then? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  clear  in  either  language. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  is  a  correct  translation 
of  the  IVench.  I  am  not  a  French  scholar,  but  that  is  die  way  it 
seems  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  On  second  thought,  I  think  it  is  pretty  nearly  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  the  past  participle. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  simply  means  that  whatever  distribution  is 
made,  the  Allies  shall  agree. 

The  Chairman.  This  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  determined.  It 
says  ''which  shall  have  been  determined."  I  think  the  French  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same,  on  second  thought. 

Senator  Jlnox.  Mr.  Baruch,  you  say  that  this  distribution  has 
not  been  determined  upon,  so  far  as  you  know.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Up  to  the  time  that  I  left  it  had  not  been,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Senator  Knox.  Had  there  been  any  conversations  on  the  subject — 
any  eflFort  to  arrive  at  a  basis  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  had  been  some  discussion. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  there  any  tentative  plan  drawn  up  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Not  that  I  was  aware  of. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  recall  what  proportion  the  United  States 
had  in  this  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  suggest  approximately  what  proportion  ? 

The  Question  of  the  United  States  getting  an  interest  in  the  rep- 
aration nas  not  been  decided.  I  beheve  it  is  a  matter  that  is  under 
discussion. 

Senator  Knox.  Between  whon\  were  these  discussions  held, 
especially  with  reference  to  whether  the  United  States  should  or 
should  not  have  any  proportion  of  the  indemnity  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  those  matters  would  be  a  question  for  deter- 
mination by  the  President,  rather  than  anybody  else — or  for  this 
body. 

Senator  Knox.  The  President  alone,  or  the  President  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  lou  would  be  a  better  judge  of  that  than  I,  as  to 
what  the  procedure  would  be. 
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Senator  E!nox.  You  said  a  moment  ago,  as  I  understood  yoUy  that 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States  shoiQd  participate  in 
this  reparation  had  not  been  determined  ? 

Mr.  jBaruch.  So  far  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Ei^ox.  Was  there  any  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
should  not  participate  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  was  a  part  of  it — that  we  should  not  be  paid 
any  reparation. 

Senator  Knox.  I  understood  the  President  to  say  in  his  address 
to  the  S^iate  on  July  10  that  we  were  not  to  have  any  share  in  the 
reparation,  and  I  wondered  whether  that  fact  had  been  determined, 
or  whether  he  was  foreshadowing  his  own  purposes  with  respect  to 
that! 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  understand  that  that  has  been  the  President's 
view. 

Mr.  Enox.  That  is  all;  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  the  members  of  the  Reparation  Committee 
been  tentatively  determined  upon  by  the  other  powers  so  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  Babtjch.  The  membership  ! 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  were  the  members  of  this  group  who  held 
tiie  conversation?  with  reference  to  reparation  1 

Mr.  Babuch.  Did  your  question  refer  to  the  permanent  Reparation 
Commission? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  imderstand  it  has  not  been  appointed  for  the 
permanent  Reparation  conmiittee,  but  they  desired  to  have  an  ad 
mterim  or  provisional  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  The  President's  letter  would  indicate  that  pro- 
visional selections  had  been  made  by  all  the  powers. 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  I  am  not  aware  of;  1  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  been  selected,  or  who  they  were.  In  the  newspaper 
reports  there  were  names  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  know  how  correct 
they  were. 

Senator  MoCuhbeb.  Was  it  your  understanding  of  the  President's 
view  that  we  should  not  have  any  reparation  for  the  sinking  of  ships 
before  the  war? 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  matter  would  not  be  covered  by  reparation. 
That  comes  under  the  head  of  prewar  claims  and  is  not  a  war  claim. 
That  is  not  a  matter,  of  reparation. 

Senator  Knox.  Pardon  just  one  other  question  in  connection  with 
the  suggestion  of  our  nonparticipation  in  the  indemnity.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  thought  that  was  a  question  for  the  Presi- 
dent's determination. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  would  rather  put  it,  '*for  determination."  I  do 
aot  know  exactly  who  would  determine  it. 

Senator  Knox.  On  the  question  of  our  renouncement  of  our  share 
of  the  indemnity  in  the  Boxer  afiair,  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  out- 
break, do  you  recall  how  that  was  determined,  whether  by  the 
President  or  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  No:  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  desire  to  have  some  explanation  of 
two  paragraphs  appearing  on  page  371  [reading]: 
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(1)  Ab  regards  Powers  adopting  Section  Iirand  the  Annex  thereto,  the  said  proceeds 
and  cash  assets  shall  be  credited  to  the  Power  of  which  the  owner  is  a  national,  through 
the  Clearing  Office  established  thereunder;  any  credit  balance  in  favour  of  Germany 
resulting  therefrom  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided  in  Article  243. 

(2)  As  regards  Powers  not  adopting  Section  III  and  the  Annex  thereto,  the  proceeds 
of  the  property,  rights  and  interests,  and  the  cash  assets,  of  the  nationals  of  Allied  or 
Associatea  Powers  neld  by  Germany  shall  be  paid  immediately  to  the  person  entitled 
thereto  or  to  his  Government;  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  rights  and  interests,  and 
the  cash  assets,  of  German  nationals  received  by  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power  shall 
be  subject  to  disposal  by  such  Power  in  accordance  with  its  laws  and  regulations 
and  may  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  claims  and  debts  defined  by  this  Article  or 
paragraph  4  of  the  Annex  hereto.  Any  property,  rights  and  interests  or  proceeds 
thereof  or  cash  assets  not  used  as  above  provided  may  oe  retained  bv  the  said  Allied 
or  Associated  Power  and  if  retained  the  cash  value  thereof  shall  he  dealt  with  as 
provided  in  Article  248. 

It  makes  a  different  disposition.  We  should  like  to  know  about 
that  choice  that  was  there  given  as  to  adopting  section  3. 

Senator  Swanson.  Suppose  you  put  in  article  243, 

Mr.  Babugh.  That  should  be  the  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  That  simply  arranges  as  to  the  distribution,  but 
what  the  Senator  wanted  to  find  out  about,  and  what  the  committee 
desired  to  find  out  about,  was  about  this  choice  that  was  here  given. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  that  question,  but  perhaps 
the  rest  of  the  committee  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  the  eco- 
nomic commission  fimctioned.  If  you  would,  I  would  like  to  read 
a  little  statement  here.  I  think  it  might  interest  the  committee  to 
learn  somewhat  how  om:  committee  runctioned  mechanically  and 
how  we  arrived  at  om:  decisions.  It  will  only  take  two  or  three 
minutes  to  read  it,  and  then  I  will  answer  the  question  which  was 
asked.  I  think  you  can  imderstand  my  answer  better  if  I  read  this 
first. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  read  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  clauses  of  the  peace  treaty  dealing  with  econom- 
ics, customs,  enemy  property  and  industrial  property,  were  drawn 
up  by  the  economic  commission,  which  was  made  up  of  ;representa- 
tives  of  all  of  the  larger  powers,  representatives  of  certam  of  the 
smaller  powers  bein^  associated  with  them  from  time  to  time. 

The  work  was  (hvided  among  subcommissions,  to  consider  the 
various  phases  of  the  subject.  These  subcommissions  considered, 
for  example,  such  matters  as  customs  tariffs  and  navigation,  com- 
mercial treaties,  prewar  debts,  prewar  contracts,  the  disposal  of 
enemy  property,  mdus trial  property  (patents,  copyrights,  etc.). 

In  order  to  cover  the  field,  we  invited  to.  raris  the  following  gen- 
tlemen: 

Dr.  Frank  Taussig,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, to  deal  with  the  subjects  of  customs  duties  and  the  Uke  sub- 
jects. These  he  handled,  together  with  Prof.  A.  A.  Young,  who  was 
already  attached  to  the  peace  commission,  and  who  had  been  making 
a  special  study  of  these  subjects  before  Dr.  Taussig's  arrival. 

There  was  also  associated  with  the  advisory  staff  Mr.  F.  K.  Niel- 
sen, who  was  formerly  one  of  the  soUcitors  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Brown,  who  had  made  a  study  of  patents,  and  who, 
together  with  Mr.  Pennie,  one  of  the  leading  patent  lawyers  in  Amer- 
ica, looked  after  industrial  property  and  patents. 

We  also  had  associated  with  us  Mr.  Alex.  Lcwgge,  formerly  vice 
chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board;  Mr.  L.  L.  Summers,  who  had 
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been  tedudcal  advisor  of  the  War  Industrie  Board;  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  MacDowell.  head  of  the  chemical  section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board;  also  Mr.  Bradley  Pahner,  who  had  been  one  of  the  legal 
advisora  of  the  Alien  Property  Ctustodian;  and  Mr.  Chandler  Ander- 
son^ formerly  comiselor  of  the  Department  of  State  for  a  short 
time. 

We  all  met  as  a  group  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  compare 
notes,  and  the  entire  economic  clauses  were  gone  over  and  subjected 
to  criticism  by  this  group. 

For  the  meetings  of  the  international  subcommissions  each  coimtry 
selected  its  expert  to  sit  upon  the  various  matters.  The  chairmen 
were  of  different  nationalities;  thus  the  chairman  of  the  customs 
commission  was  an  American,  of  the  commercial  treaties  commission 
an  Italian,  of  the  property  commission  a  Frenchman,  and  so  on. 
Covering  a  period  of  several  weeks  these  subcommissions  sat  fre- 
quently; toward  the  end  they  sat  almost  continuously.  American 
experts  npon  these  subcommissions  made  frequent  reports  to  the 
American  members  of  the  commission,  and  all  were  mus  in  dose 
touch  with  the  progress  of  the  work. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted,  these  subcommissions, 
when  they  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  presented  such  reports  to  the 
main  Elconomic  Commission  for  approval,  amendment  or  rejection. 
In  this  way  the  points  of  each  particular  topic  were  reviewed  again, 
and  as  report  after  report  of  these  subcommissions  was  adopted  by 
the  main  commission,  the  reports  were  carefully  drawn  together  so 
as  to  make  a  whole.  The  reports  of  the  mam  commission  were 
finally  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Council  for  approval,  substantially 
in  form  as  appears  to-day  m  the  treaty  text. 

The  work  of  all  the  men  connected  with  these  prolonged  discus- 
sions was  done  with  the  highest  order  of  zeal,  intelligence  and  effi- 
ciency, and  we  can  feel  that  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
were  looked  after. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  prepared  for 
consideration  bv  the  American  delegation,  I  will  submit  to  you  a 
copy  of  draft  oi  economic  clauses,  privately  printed,  with  comments 
and  explanations  of  the  various  American  delegates. 

On  one  side  you  will  find  an  explanation  of  each  clause,  and  on 
the  other  the  comment  of  the  American  delegate. 

Further  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  to  you  a  concise  statement  of  the 
economic  clauses  made  by  the  various  expert  advisers  unmediately 
after  the  treaty  was  adopted,  being  explanatory  of  what  they  mean 
and  what  effect  they  would  have  upon  American  interests. 

Senator  MosBS.  That  summary  is  already  prepared? 

Mr.  Basugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  page  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  have  not  the  same  text  that  you  have.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  giving  the  choice  whether 
the  Powers  would  accept  section  3. 

Senator  Williams.  Pa^e  371  of  the  text. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  That  was  m  reference  to  the  selection  of  the  clearing- 
house system,  which  was  put  forth  primarily  by  Ekigland.  The 
American  delegation  did  not  feel  that  that  was  one  that  we  should 
adopt 
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Senator  Httohoook.  Please  explain  what  the  dearing-house  sys- 
tem was. 

Mr.  Baruoh.  The  central  part  of  the  clearing-house  arrangement 
is  that  relating  to  prewar  debts,  and  the  procedure  with  reference  to 
prewar  debts  Slows  the  nature  of  the  scheme. 

Each  country  begins  by  guaranteeing  to  the  other  the  debts  due 
by  its  own  citizens.  Grennany,  for  instance,  guarantees  that  debts 
due  by  Germans  to  Englishmen  shall  bepaid.  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  ^arantees  that  debts  due  by  Englishmen  to  Germans  shall 
be  paid.  Various  incidental  provisions  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
process  of  ascertaining  and  cnecking  these  debts,  but  they  are  not 
unportant  for  the  essentials  of  the  scheme. 

All  these  debts,  when  ascertained  and  checked,  are  reported  to 
certain  clearing  offices  defined  in  the  treaty.  If  it  should  appear 
that  Germany  owes  to  England  more  than  England  owes  to  Germany, 
as  ascertained  at  the  clearing  offices,  Germany  pays  the  balance  m 
cash  to  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  it  appears  that  England 
owes  a  balance  to  Germany,  the  balance  is  not  paid  by  England  in 
cash,  but  is  set  aside  as  a  credit  to  Germany's  account  m  connection 
with  reparations  or  other  obligations  which  Germany  must  assume 
under  tne  treaty.  That  refers  to  paragraph  243.  Attention  should 
be  called  to  this  feature  of  the  general  process  of  settlement.  Since 
Germany  has  large  obligations  to  meet^  more  particularly  for  repa- 
rations, anything  that  is  left  to  her  credit  is  simply  turnea  into  what 
may  be  called  a  ''pool,"  namely,  the  general  accumulation  of  assets 
and  resources  whicn  Germany  must  utilize  in  order  to  meet  reparation 
charges  and  the  hke. 

The  clearing-house  settlement  arrangement  is  further  applied  to 
the  liquidation  of  German  property.  England,  for  example,  has 
seized  or  sequestrated  certain  property  situated  in  England  and 
belonging  to  German  nationals.  This  property  is  held  as  a  security 
or  pledge  for  repaying  damages  or  sequestration  losses  incurred  by 
Englislmien  who  may  nave  h^  property  situated  in  Germany.  Any 
balance  left  in  England's  hand  after  these  property  losses  in  Germany 
are  met,  is  again  r^arded  as  a  balance  for  tne  ''pool''  or  reparation 
assets,  is  reported  to  the  clearing  house,  and  is  ayailable  for  repara- 
tion purposes. 

It  IS  a  natural  part  of  this  arrangement  that  the  German  Goyern- 
ment  itself  undertakes  to  recompense  its  own  nationals  (Germans) 
who  may  haye  debts  due  to  them  or  may  be  the  owners  of  property 
taken  oyer  by  the  British  Goyemment — ^I  simply  use  the  British  as 
an  example.  The  German  nationals  are  not  expected  to  suffer,  but 
their  indemnification  is  left  to  their  own  Groyemment. 

Senator  Williams.  All  this  is  credited  to  Germany  as  part  of  her 
reparation  ? 

Mr.  Barugh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  whole  arrangement  did  not  seem  to  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatiyes  a  desirable*  one  for  this  country,  and  from  the  start  they 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  not  enter  on  it.  The  treaty 
proyides  (article  206,  clause  "e")  that  no  coxmtry  shall  be  bound 
by  it  unless  affirmatiye  notice  of  its  acceptance  is  giyen,  and  our 
expectation  is  that  no  such  affirmatiye  notice  will  be  giyen  by  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  limited  to  prewar  debts  t 
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Ur.  Basuch.  TeB;  j^ewar  debts. 

Senator  Swanson.  Take  the  German  property  that  there  is  m  the 
United  States.  Under  section  3,  how  would  that  property  be  dis- 
tributed? 

Mr.  Babugh.  German  property  that  has  been  seized  by  the  cus- 
todian! 

Senator  SwANSON.  Yes. 

Mi.  Babuoh.  That  property  is  left  in  the  hands  of  Congress^  to 
do  with  it  as  it  wishes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Under  this  treaty  ? 

1^.  Babuoh.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Swanson.  Then  the  treaty  does  not  make  any  disposition 
of  that  property,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Babugh.  No,  sir.  It  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  Congress  to 
dispose  of.  But,  in  addition,  under  that  treaty  it  has  been  given 
additional  rights  of  use.  It  can  be  held  as  a  set-off  against  American 
property  in  Grermany.  It  can  be  used  for  the  payment  of  prewar 
claims  uke  the  LusUaniaj  and  other  prewar  claims. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  know  the  section  of  the  treaty  where 
that  is  particularly  provided  for  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  that  later,  when  we  take  up  the 
ahen  property  provisions. 

I  understand  that  you  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  granted  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  do  not  adopt  paragraph  (3)  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  recommendation. 

The  Chaibhan.  Well,  now,  we  might  as  well  go  to  the  alien  prop- 
erty division. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  we  do  not  bccept  section  3 ,  what  is  the  method 
of  settling  claims,  with  section  3  elimmated  ?  We  might  as  wdl  get 
that  clear. 

Mr.  Babugh.  Congress  will  have  to  make  disposition  and  set  up 
machinery,  as  I  understand  it,  to  meet  the  situation. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  treaty  does  not  set  up  any  machinery 
except  under  section  3. 

Mr.  Babugh.  The  machinery  that  would  be  set  up  affecting  us 
would  be  the  mixed  tribunal,  and  that  was  done  in  order  to  enable 
American  citize&s,  or  to  protect  American  citizens — ^that  is  not 
exactlv  the  word,  but  you  will  get  my  meanijig: — against  the  neces- 
sity ol  goijQg  into  Germany  to  get  jurisdiction  tnere.  It  provides  a 
mixed  tribunal  to  try  the  case. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  aU  this  treaty  does  as  to  section  3  is  to 
create  a  mixed  tribunal  to  fix  the  relative  indebtedness  of  German 
and  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Babugh.  Our  courts  are  to  settle  all  <juestions  for  Americans. 

Senator  Whxiahs.  We  would  have  to  institute  something  like 
the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission,  or  some  sort  of  organization. 

Mr.  Babugh.  I  beheve  that  Mr.  Palmer,  who  has  given  study  to  that 
and  who  is  familiar  with  it,  is  probably  working  on  that. 

Senator  HrrGHGOOx.  The  national  of  every  other  country  must 
dei^end  upon  this  international  commission  m  order  to  secure  his 
dium  against  Germany. 

Mr.  Babugh.  If  his  Government  elects  in  the  first  instance. 

Senator  HrroHOOGx.  Is  each  Government  free  to  elect } 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes;  eith^  system. 
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Senator  Knox.  Where  do  you  find  that,  Mr.  Baruch,  in  the  treaty; 
what  page  and  section  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  on  page  351,  subparagraph  ^'e."  Now,  I 
understand  that  if  Germany  has  any  claims  against  the  United 
States  they  must  sue  in  oin*  courts  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  a  German  citizen;  yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a 
claim  against  a  German  in  Germany,  Germany  has  agreed  to  create 
a  mixed  commission  to  ascertain  that  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator  Eiiox,  what  you  are  inquiring  for  is 
subparagraph  '^e''  on  page  351. 

Mr.  Babugh.  Does  that  answer  your  question,  Senator? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes-  thank  you. 

Senator  Fall.  May  1  ask  you  a  question  ?  Why  do  you  think  that 
is  a  better  proposition  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  this 
mixed  arbitration  tribimal  rather  than  to  a  clearing  house? 

Mr.  Babugh.  I  can  answer  that  question  more  concisely  by  just 
reading  three  paragraphs  here  from  this  print  which  I  had  hopea  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  each  member.  It  is  an  explanation  of  each  one 
of  the  economic  clauses,  and  giving  under  the  ixead  of  each  one  the 
reasons  for  the  clause  as  it  is. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  withdraw  the  question  xmtil  we  have  those 
data. 

Mr.  Babugh.  You  will  find  it  quite  clearly  explained  there. 

Senator  Pomebbnb.  Those  are  the  explanations  made  by  our  rep- 
resentatives, of  the  text  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Babugh.  They  were  explanations  made  by  our  representatives, 
giving  our  understanding  of  tne  clauses. 

Senator  Williams.  Made  by  the  subcommittees  to  the  group  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomebene.  In  other  words,  they  were  reservations  to  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  Babugh.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  These  explanations  were  made  bv  the  groups  which 
you  have  described  as  composed  of  various  gentlemen  gatnered  in 
subsidiary  bodies,  who  were  dealing  with  the  economic  clauses  of  the 
treaty  in  the  first  instance  ?    They  represent  your  own  arguments  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  And  after  being  put  in  this  printed  form  they  were 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  five  commissioners  or  plenipotentiaries,  for 
their  information  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  All  the  economic  commissions,  of  the  five  countries, 
came  together,  and  then  when  we  had  agreed  we  reported  to  the  com- 
mission of  four,  and  they  accepted  it;  and  then  it  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  our  draftii^  commission.    Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  except  that  it  seems  as  if  there  was  some 
intermediate  step  left  out  as  to  how  our  plenipotentiaries  got  into 
possession  of  it. 

Mr.  Babugh.  They  were  advised. 

Senator  Moses.  In  writing? 

Mr.  Babugh.  The  minutes  of  each  meeting  were  sent  to  them. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Were  these  explanatory  notes  incorporated  in 
your  minutes  which  you  submitted  to  the  commission  ? 
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Mr.  Babuch.  So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  only  commission  that 
made  its  report  in  this  way.^  We  fi^ot  this  up  for  onr  own  particular 
benefit,  so  that  we  could  digest  the  subject.  You  will  notice  that 
the  treaty  is  a  very  lai^e  volume,  and  we  got  this  up  as  a  ready  ref- 
erence more  for  our  own  selves  than  for  anything  else. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  the  explanation  of  your  conduct — explains 
the  result  you  arrived  at.  Suppose  you  just  read  that  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  B  artjoh  (reading) : 

Article  A  and  Reg:uIation  X  provide  for  a  system  under  which  clearing  offices  are 
created,  one  between  each  alhed  State  and  Germany,  for  the  settlement  of  debts. 
In  order  to  make  the  plan  workable,  it  is  provided  that: 

(a)  Each  State  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  all  debts  owing  by  its  nationals 
to  natioiialB  of  tiie  enemy  State,  except  in  cases  of  the  insolvency  of  the  debtor, 
bdorethe  war; 

(b)  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  private  enemy^property  in  each  State  shall  be  used 
by  the  said  State  to  pay  the  debts  of  its  own  nationals; 

(c)  Debtors  and  creditars  in  States  formerly  enemy  are  forbidden  to  settle  their 
debts  with  each  other  or  to  communicate  with  each  other  regarding  them. 

'Riis  plan  may  be  desirable  for  Great  Britain,  but  is  extremely  undesirable,  if  not 
■ctoally  impossible,  for  the  United  States.  It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  it 
be  not  accepted  by  the  United  States. 

1.  Our  Government  should  not  accept  the  burden  of  guaranteeing  the  private  debts 
owed  by  its  citizens.  This  would  be  an  obligation  of  unknown  and  probably  very 
great  proportioDS. 

2.  The  treaty  should  not  compel  the  United  States  to  use  the  private  property  of 
GermaiiB  in  our  country  for  the  payment  of  debts  owed  by  other  Grermans  to  our 
citizens.    To  do  so  might  amount  to  confiscation. 

Senator  Fall.  If  we  do  not  guarantee  the  debts  due  to  our  own 
nationals  as  other  nations  propose  to  do,  and  do  not  use  the  excess 
of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  aUen  property  for  the  discharge  of  such 
debts,  we  are  the  only  nation  that  will  leave  our  citizens  entirely 
unprotected,  except  as  to  their  recourse  against  the  nationals  of  the 
other  coimtry  through  other  tribunals. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Congress  has  the  power  to  do  what  it  wishes. 

Senator  Fall.  You  mean  to  say  that  although  you  recommend  to 
the  contrary^  Congress  could  go  ahead  and  pass  laws  i>roviding  for 
the  distribution  of  the  procee(&  of  the  sale  oi  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  AUen  Property  Custodian  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  said  that  those  were  the  views  as  expressed  by 
myself.  That  is  still  my  present  view,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  state 
my  reasons. 

Might  not  Mr.  Palmer  make  a  statement  in  reference  to  this  ? 

Senator  Swansok.  Suppose  you  finish  the  reading  of  your  own 
statement. 

M^.  Babuch  (reading) : 

liorooTer,  GongiesB  has  expressly  reserved  to  itself  the  power  to  decide  what  shall 
become  of  the  enemy  property  in  tine  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems 
no  objection  to  the  United  States  retaining  the  enemy  property,  for  the  present,  as  a 
hostage  or  pledge  to  secure  American  rights,  and  then  dedaing  in  its  own  way  what  is 
the  fair  aiid  prox>er  couise.  To  accept  the  clearing-house  system  would  commit  the 
United  States  to  a  course  which,  it  is  nrmly  helieved,  Ooneress  will  not  wish  to  follow. 

3.  To  forhid  our  citizens  from  adjusting  their  debts  ana  accounts  with  former  ene- 
mies privately  would  be  a  wholly  unnecessary  and  imjustifiable  interference  with 
priyate  afiEairs.  It  would  be  a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  resumption  of  business  and 
ccanioercial  lelationB.  Our  financial  houses  and  business  firms  had  many  complicated 
aooonntB,  and  transactums  which  were  suspended  by  war.  These  houses,  and  espe- 
cially dtt  bankers,  must  speedily  adjust  their  financial  accounts.  Otherwise  com- 
merce can  not  be  properly  resumed.  The  clearing-house  plan  would  compel  all  such 
adjuslmeatB  and  all  payments  to  be  made  through  governmental  agencies. 
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As  regards  ether  cor  ntriee  than  the  United  States,  the  adoption  of  the  clearing-houBe 
plan  by  some  of  them  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  their  o\m  interests,  and 
might  be  ruinous  to  a  nation  whose  balance  of  private  debts  was  laigely  in  favor  of 
Germany. 

The  principle  is  already  accepted—Article  A,  clause  "«"— that  any  allied  State 
may  exclude  itself  from  the  operation  of  the  cleanng-house  plan. 

Now,  may  Mr.  Palmer  make  that  statement? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  Before  he  makes  that  statement,  let  me  ask  this: 
How  are  we  gomg  to  facilitate  the  resumption  of  business  between 
these  individuals  when  we  leave  it  up  in  the  air  and  wait  for  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  These  individuals  can  privately  proceed,  just  as  they 
are  doiag  now. 

Senator  Fall.  This  will,  then,  facilitate  rather  than  retard  the 
settlement  of  these  private  affairs  although,  as  you  say.  Congress  yet 
has  the  power  to  step  in  and  settle  it. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  desire  to  make  that  statement  now,  Mr. 
Pahner  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  XB.   BBADIET  W.   PALMES. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  entire  subject  is  very  complicated,  dijEcult  to 

approach  and  to  understand,  and  in  order  to  answer  the  questions  I 

think  it  would  be  desirable  to  read  the  explanatory  statements 

made  bv  the  American  delegates  to  each  of  the  sections,  which  are 

interlocked.    I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  statement  now,  because  I 

wished  to  go  into  the  subject  fully  and  in  detail.    What  I  did  wish 

to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  at  the  outset  is  that  the  rights 

and  interests  of  the  American  nationals  are  fully  protected;  are 

protected  more  than  any  other  nation,  or  at  least  as  much  as  any 

other  nation.    There  is  no  distinction  between  the  two.    It  is  a 

complicated  and  diiOSicult  situation,  and  the  clearing  house  system 

is  merely  a  method  of  procedure.    The  British  Government  and  the 

French  Government  devised  that  plan  during  the  progress  of  the 

war  to  meet  a  situation  and  condition  that  did  not  exist  in  the 

United  States,  arising  from  this  state  of  facts.    TTie  war  struck 

England  and  France  .suddenly,  ui  the  midst  of  all  their  involved 

transactions  with  the  enemy,  and  it  threw  their  business  affairs  into 

chaos.    Never  was  there  such  a  condition  as  that  before.    I  do  not 

know  the  exact  details,  because  they  are  very  confidential,  but  I 

xmderstand  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  British  Grovernment  to  step 

in  and  put  its  guarantee  back  of  a  great  many  different  classes  of 

private   obligations,    such   as   acceptances.    Otherwise,    the   great 

commercial  nouses  of  Great  Britam  and  of   London  would  have 

gone  down  as  the  result  of  that.     The  difference  with  us  was  that 

before  we  entered  tiie  war,  war  conditions  had  been  going  on  for 

two  and  a  half  years,  and  our  business  men  had  accommodated 

themselves  to  war-like  conditions,  so  that  when  we  entered  the  war 

the  same  condition  did  not  exist  and  was  not  threatened,  and  it 

was  not  necessary  that  our  Government  should  interfere  in  private 

commercial  transactions.    The  result  was  that  England  and  fVance 

studied  what  they  should  do  to  take  caie  of  their  citizens  alter  the 

war  \va8  over,  and  they  evolved  a  clearing  system.    The  object  of 

that  system  was  to  enable  theii-  merchants  to  adjust  their  relations 

promptly  after   the  war.    Some  time  during   1917,  I   thiak,    the 
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British  Government  here  in  Washington  explained  their  sjrstem  and 
their  tJieory  to  us — to  the  lepresenratives;  to  different  governmental 
officials.  We  gave  it  8  cursory  examination,  because  ^e  stiuck 
right  away  what  we  conaideied  a  fundamental  obstacle,  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Government  guaranteeing  the  piivate  obligations  owed 
by  its  citizens,  and  we  nevei  could  get  over  that. 

Senator  Williams.  You  also  struck  the  obstacle  of  forbidding  a 
man's  settling  his  own  debts  to  the  Germans  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  a  minor  obstacle,  although  it  was  important. 
We  never  could  get  over  that,  and  we  had  many  discussions  or  talks 
about  that  in  Washington  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Then,  when  the  peace  treaty  was  proposed,  this  plan  was  suggested 
as  a  portion  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  the  American  delegate  on  the 
committee  happenea  to  be  informed  of  that  because  of  these  dis- 
cussions we  had  had  in  Washin^n,  and  the  American  delegate 
said  right  away,  "Is  it  essential  tnat  the  Government  should  guar- 
antee the  private  obligations?''  And  that  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  plan.  It  could  not  be  worked  out  without  that.  Neither  could 
it  be  worked  out  without  forbidding  communications  between  mer- 
chants in  both  countries.  Neither  could  it  be  worked  out  without 
the  obligation  to  take  a  German's  property,  or  the  proceeds  of  his 
property,  and  use  it  to  pay  another  man's  debt  in  that  country. 

The  American  delegate  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  get  mto  any  such  position  as  that,  and  therefore, 
with  full  explanation,  and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  other 
powers,  we  devised  another  system  which  enabled  us  to  grant  our 
nationals  the  same  protection,  and  in  my  judgment  a  very  much 
better  protection,  without  involving  the  Government  in  the  inter- 
ference in  private  affairs. 

That  is  a  general  statement.  Before  leaving  that  subject  I  would 
like  to  make  one  other  statement. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Will  you  not  state,  just  here,  what  is  the 
protection  that  the  American  creditor  of  a  German  debtor  gete? 

Mr.  Palmer.  An  American  creditor 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Of  a  German  debtor. 

Mr.  Palmer  (continuing).  Having  a  claim  against  a  German? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes;  a  prewar  claim  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A  right;  yes.  In  the  first  place,  privately  he  hasi 
the  right  to  go  to  a  new  tribimal  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  debt. 
The  Government  has  a  right  to  use  any  of  the  property  or  resources 
of  the  enemy  property  in  this  country  to  pay  tnat  debt,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment so  chooses.  Now,  there  is  the  clear  distinction.  The  right 
is  not  given  to  an  American  citizen  to  come  to  this  Government  and 
demand  that  his  debt  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government,  either  out 
of  its  own  funds  or  out  of  the  proceeds  of  enemy  property  which 
the  Alien  Property  Custodiaii  has  taken.  That  is  not  a  right  which 
is  given  to  a  private  American  citizen.  The  Government  has  the 
right  to  do  that  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment stands  in  the  position  where  it  can  protect  its  nationals  by  the 
use  of  these  fxmds,  or  not,  as  it  sees  fit.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  it  is  desirable  to  leave  that  matter  in  that  position.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  condition  of  affairs  is  in  Germany.  We  do  not 
know  what  has  been  done  to  our  property.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  Germans  will  restore  our  property.    We  do  liot  know  whether 
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the  German  merchants  will  pay  their  debts  in  a  fair  way  or  whether 
obstacles  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  resuming  and  obtaining  perperty 
rights  and  rights  of  contract  by  our  nationals.  If  commercial 
r^ations  are  resumed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  no  obstacles  are 
put  in  the  way,  perhaps  the  United  States  (jovernment  will  say  that 
that  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  to  let  the  commercial  relations  resume 
their  regular  course  without  interference  or  guaranty.  But  all  the 
time  xmder  the  treaty  it  has  the  right  ana  power  to  protect  its 
nationals  as  fully  as  it  Ukes. 

Senator  HnoHOOCK.  Can  the  American  Government  use  the  assets 
of  German  nationals  in  this  country  for  the  payinent  of  debts  due  to 
Americans,  without  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  the  payment  of 
debts  of  Germans  or  claims  that  Germans  have  against  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes ;  if  Congress  so  desires. 

Senator  Knox.  As  I  xmderstand  you,  then,  the  American  creditor 
practically  ha^  no  rights. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  American  creditor  is  restored  to  the  same  rights 
that  he  had,  regardless  of  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  Without  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Without  the  treaty.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  his 
Grovemment  has  the  right  to  protect  him  fully,  further,  by  applying 
the  property  and  credite  in  this  coxmtry  to  the  payment  of  his  dam- 
ages or  debts. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  the  proceeds  of  alien  property  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  rALMER.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  such  alien  property  as  may  be  disposed  of 
from  this  time  on  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  But  then,  pending  the  action  by  Congress  in 
appropriating  those  proceeds,  tne  American  creditor  has  noming,  as 
I  understand  you;  no  provision  is  made  for  him  imder  this  treaty? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  Mr.  Senator,  lus  rights  are  not  impaired  at  all. 
He  is  restored  to  his  same  position  that  he  had,  regardless  of  the  war, 
and  the  United  States  Government  has  not  guaranteed  to  pay  his 
debt,  of  course.  The  United  States  Government  has  not  imposed 
upon  Germany  the  obligation  to  pay  his  debt.  He  is  restored  to  his 
same  claim  against  the  same  creditor  in  the  same  way  as  if  there  had 
been  no  war. 

He  also  has  the  additional  protection  of  being  allowed,  if  he  likes, 
to  go  to  a  new  arbitral  tribunal. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  only  when  there  is  no  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.^  As  to  the  amoxmt,  no.  Further  than  that,  if  the 
debt  is  not  paid  the  United  States  Grovemment  has  the  right  to 
compensate  him  and  pay  him  out  of  these  proceeds. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  This 
treaty  provides  that  the  Government  can  use  the  property  of  anv 
Germans  in  the  hands  of  the  AUen  Property  Customan  to  pay  sucn 
debts  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  in  the  treaty  itself  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  K!nox.  But  in  the  meantime  the  American  citizen  simply 
has  the  embarrassnient  of  having  a  foreign  debt  or  against  whom  there 
is  no  forum  in  which  he  can  enforce  his  claim?    He  can  have  tiie 
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amount  of  his  claim  deteimined  in  this  forum  but  there  is  no  way  of 
ioforcing  the  claim  t 

Mr.  PAI.BCER.  Germany  agrees  to  enforce  the  judgment  in  the  new 
forum;  and  he  can  sue  in  the  German  courts,  if  he  likes,  or  in  the 
American  courts. 

Senator  Knox.  How  would  he  satisfy  his  judgment? 

Mr.  PAUiER.  He  has  the  same  contractual  rights  as  he  always  had, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  debt  and  the  nature  of  his  claim. 

Senator  Swanson.  Nothing  in  this  treaty  prohibits  Congress,  if  it 
80  desires,  from  assmning  hability  for  these  debts  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Nothing  at  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  United  States  want  to  assume  the  liability 
for  the  debts  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they  can  do  it  ? 

•Mr.  Paxmeb.  Certainly  they  can  do  it. 

Senator  Kj^ox.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  held  by  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  and  the  amoimt  of  the  debts  neld  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  Germans  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No,  Mr.  Senator;  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
about  that.  We  have  a  rough  idea  of  the  value  of  the  property 
which  has  been  taken.  The  State  Department,  I  understand,  have 
asked  for  the  deposit  of  claims,  and  they  have  an  enormous  amount 
of  claims;  but  what  they  are,  and  of  what  character  they  are,  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  them^  is  something  that  is  a  very  large 
question  that  has  never  been  eone  mto  at  all. 

Senator  Knox.  Would  you  oe  willing  to  risk  a  guess  as  to  whether 
there  is  practically  enough  Grerman  property  to  pay  the  American 
claims  from  the  proceeds  of  the  German  property  m  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Mr.  Senator,  I  would  say  this,  basing  my  remarks 
not  on  hearsay  but  on  what  I  call  intuition.  The  German  Grovem- 
ment  has  published  from  time  to  time  the  announcement  that  the 
American  properties  are  intact  in  Germany.  Whether  or  not  that 
statement  is  true  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  true  as  to  some  of  the 
other  countries.  But  if  Germany  will  restore  the  American  property 
in  Germany  as  required  by  the  treaty,  then  I  should  think  that  there 
would  be  a  very  ereat  balance  of  property  in  this  coimtry.  There 
must  be,  because  the  German  claims  for  deot  can  not  amount  to  very 
much,  whatever  they  are. 

Senator  EInox.  What  disposition  would  be  made  of  that  balance  ? 
Could  that  be  applied,  imder  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  the  payment 
of  debts  of  others  of  our  cobelligerents  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No. 

Senator  Elnox.  That  seems  to  be  the  scheme  between  all  of  the 
nations  that  are  parties  to  this  treaty,  except  ours.  For  instance,  if 
a  Turk  owed  an  EngUshman  money,  you  could  take  the  property  of 
a  Turk  in  England  to  pay  that  debt,  if  there  was  a  surplus  over  and 
above  the  EIngUsh  debt. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Perhaps  I  have  not  understood  the  question.  Will 
you  ask  it  again?  I  want  to  explain  what  can  be  done  with  the 
proceeds? 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  If  there  is  a  surplus 
over  and  above  what  is  necessary  in  this  coimtry  to  pay  American 
creditors,  I  want  to  know  what  becomes  of  that  surplus? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way,  that  under  the  clauses 
of  the  treaty  the  disposition  of  the  entire  funa  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress.  They  can  use  the  fund  to  pay  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  on  account  of  their  property  in  Germany,  if  they  suffer  loss 
or  damage.  They  can  use  it  to  pay  debts  of  then*  citizens  unpaid  bjr 
German  nationals.  They  can  use  it  to  pay  what  we  call  the  Xusi- 
tania  claims — claims  on  account  of  damages  suffered  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war.  They  can  put 
the  balance  into  the  reparation  fund. 

Senator  Knox.  But  suppose  we  do  not  have  any  reparation. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  goes  mto  the  general  reparation. 

Senator  Knox.  Then  that  would  be  to  pay  England  and  France 
and  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  the  general  reparation  fund,  however  it  is 
divided. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  no  part  in  reparation  funds,  have  wet 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  reparation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  as  to  the  division  of  the  reparation,  that  is  something 
that  did  not  come  within  my  province,  and  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  that. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to 
now.  The  United  States  has  the  fullest  power  and  authority  to 
return  any  of  this  property  that  they  see  nt.  That  was  something 
that  I  insisted  upon,  to  have  a  fair  understanding  with  the  other 
Governments,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  classes  of  property  that  it  is 
certain  we  shall  want  to  restore  to  the  owners  when  Congress  has 
received  information  on  those  subjects  to  give  it  sufficient  Imowledge 
to  enable  it  to  deal  with  the  entire  subject  understandably.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  turn  the  balance  of  the  funds  or  any  portion 
of  the  funds  into  the  reparation  fund.  That  lies  with  Congress  if 
they  desire  to  do  so.  The  object  of  the  American  delegate,  basing 
himself  on  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  we  have 
always  interpreted  to  mean  that  Congress  reserved  to  itself  the 
disposition  of  the  enemies'  property  that  had  been  taken,  was  to 
preserve  that  intact;  in  other  words,  to  leave  Congress  the  full, 
absolute  power  to  deal  with  the  property  as  they  saw  fit;  and  that 
is  the  effect  of  the  treaty.  • 

Senator  Williams.  Paragraph  4  of  the  annex  to  article  297,  with 
reference  to  property,  rights,  and  interests,  reads  as  follows: 

All  property,  rights,  and  interests  of  German  nationals  within  the  territory  of  any 
allied  or  associated  power  and  the  net  proceeds  of  their  sale,  liquidation  or  other 
dealing  therewith  may  be  charged  by  that  allied  or  associated  i>ower  in  the  first  place 
with  pavment  of  amounts  due  in  respect  of  claims  by  the  nationals  of  that  allied  or 
aasociated  power  with  regard  to  their  property,  rights,  and  interests,  including  com- 
panies and  associations  in  which  they  are  interested,  in  German  territory,  or  debts 
owing  to  them  by  German  nationals,  and  with  payment  of  claims  growing  out  of  acts 
committed  by  the  German  Government  or  by  any  German  authonties  since  July  31, 
1914,  and  before  that  allied  or  associated  power  entered  into  the  war.  The  amount 
of  such  claims  may  be  assessed  by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  Mr.  Gostave  Ador,  if 
he  is  willing,  or  if  no  such  appointment  is  made  by  him,  by  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  mixed  arbitwd  tribunal  provided  for  in  section  6.  They  may  be  charged 
in  the  second  place  with  payment  of  the  amounts  due  in  respect  of  claims  by  th« 
nationals  of  such  allied  or  associated  power  with  regard  to  their  property,  rights,  and 
interests  in  the  tenitory  of  other  enemy  powera,  in  so  &tf  as  those  claims  are  otherwise 
unsatisfiied. 
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The  CnAiBMAN.  That  rives  the  widest  latitude. 

Senator  Birox.  Mr.  Palmer,  can  you  tell  us  why  all  the  acts  of  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  are  validated,  thus  cutting  off  access  to  the 
courts  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings,  or  the  sufficiency  of 
the  amounts  realized  from  the  sale  of  property! 

Mr.  Palxier.  Yes,  Mr.  Senator.^  This  is  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  and  it  never  seemed  to  anybody  that 
the  action  of  the  United  States  in  fighting  the  war  against  Germany 
should  be  open  to  criticism  or  upsetting  by  Germany. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  it  could  be  demonstrated — I  am  only  us- 
bg  this  as  an  illustration,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  no  cases  that  are 
at  all  like  it,  but  suppose  it  could  be  demonstrated — that  property 
fairly  worth  $5,000,000  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  in  a  secret  way  for  $1,000,000.  Why  should  a  transaction 
of  that  kind  be  validated  ? 

Mr.  P.^lmer.  Mr.  Senator,  I  am  sure  that  such  a  possibility  as  that 
does  not  exist. 

Senator  Knox.  I  agree  to  that.  I  simply  am  using  that  as  an 
illustration. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  if  that  situation  did  exist,  I  would  say  it  was 
Bomcthinff  for  our  Government  to  handle,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
open  to  tne  enemy. 

Senator  Knox.  In  other  words,  our  Government  should  take  the 
k)ss? 

Mr.  Patter.  No;  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  was  an  officer  of 
the  United  St-atea  Government  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  provis- 
ions of  the  trading  with  the  ememy  act,  and  for  whatever  he  has  done 
he  should  be  responsible  to  our  Government,  but  not  to  Germany. 
Now,  as  to  the  ODject  of  putting  those  clauses  in  the  treaty,  in  the 
first  place,  those  particular  clauses  were  not  put  there  by  the  American 
delegates,  although  if  they  had  not  been  in  there  the  American  dele- 

Sates  would  have  asked  to  have  them  put  in.  There  was  no  possible 
iscu^sion  by  anybody  as  to  the  propriety  of  clauses  of  that  character. 

Senator  Pomebene.  In  other  words,  tne  United  States  as  the  prin- 
cipal should  settle  with  its  own  agents  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Siurely.  The  practical  effect  of  those  clauses  is  this. 
Whatever  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has  done  in  the  United 
States  under  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  is  done.  He  takes 
property  and  he  gives  receipts,  and  any  claims  that  may  arise  from 
nis  actions  are  either  relegated  to  the  proceeds  or  the  claims  are  cut 
off.  Congress  has  said  in  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  that  anv 
enemy  whose  property  has  been  taken,  if  he  has  any  complaint,  shall 
come  to  Congress  after  the  war;  and  Congress  by  that  provision  in  our 
jnd^Tnent  has  retained  the  power,  the  jurisdiction,  the  discretion  to 
arrange  matters  with  the  former  enemy.  These  clauses  here  amount 
to  nouiing,  except  that  they  do  cut  off  possible  Utigation  by  the  enemy 
respecting,  we  will  say,  the  constitutionality  of  tne  trading  wath  the 
enemy  act,  and  things  of  that  kind  which  might  involve  us  in  ex- 
pensive, useless  litigation  for  years.  Aside  from  that  I  do  not  con- 
aider  that  the  clauses  have  much  effect. 

Senator  Knox.  Tell  us  what  the  owner  of  that  $6,000,000  property 
would  do  under  the  circimistances  indicated  in  my  question.  What 
are  his  rights  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  If  he  is  an  enemy,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  think  that  he 
luiB  any  right,  except  to  apply  through  diplomatic  channels. 
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Senator  Knox.  Of  course,  he  has  rights.  If  he  is  an  alien  enemj 
he  has  his  rights.  Private  property  is  to  be  protected.  That  is  a 
rule  of  international  law  that  there  has  not  been  any  doubt  about 
for  a  hundred  years. 

Senator  Fall.  This  whole  treaty  is  providing  for  the  regulatioa 
of  those  very  rights. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  your  contention  is  that  Congress 
took  charge  of  this  property  and  Congress  will  settle  the  righte. 
If  the  property  was  sacrificed  improperly  or  improvidently,  them 
Confess  will  determine  how  it  shaD  be  settled. 

^fr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Senator  ELnox.  Then,  have  you  no  other  answer  to  the  question  I 
propounded  except  that  the  alien  enemy  claimant  has  no  rignts  under 
the  circumstances  indicated  in  the  question  I  asked  a  moment  ago, 
which  I  am  sure  you  have  in  j'^our  mmd  ? 

Senator  Williams.  He  has  his  rights  under  the  treaty,  whatever 
they  are. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  rights  of  the  alien  enemy  whose  property  has 
been  taken — is  that  what  you  want  to  know? 

Senator  Knox.  I  want  to  know  what  rights  the  man  in  Germany 
has  who  owned  $5,000,000  of  property  in  the  United  States,  that  waa 
either  secretly  or  frauaulently  or  otherwise  disposed  of  for  $1,000,000. 
What  rights  nas  he,  if  .any  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  has  the  right  to  come  to  Congress  for  his  claim, 
as  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  provides.  Mr.  Senator,  let  me 
answer  vour  question  in  this  wav,  in  order  that  you  can  see  how 
the  legal  process  has  shaped  itself  in  our  minds.  The  trading  with 
the  enemy  act  authorized  the  AHen  Property  Custodian  to  take  enemv 
property  in  this  country.  Through  the  original  act  and  the  amend- 
ment thereto  the  title  to  the  property  was  vested  in  the  custodian, 
80  that  he  was  given  all  the  rights  of  the  absolute  owner,  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  amendment. 

Senator  Fall.  He  was  a  common-law  trustee,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  under  the  original  act;  but  the  subsequent 
amendment  went  further  than  that  and  vested  in  him  the  rights  of 
an  absolute  owner.  Further  than  that,  he  was  given  the  authority 
to  dispose  of  the  property  in  certain  ways.  Now,  I  have  always 
thought,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  correct,  that  the  title  of  the  alien 
enemy  had  passed  out  of  him,  had  become  vested  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  an  officer  of  the  Government.  The 
title  has  passed  from  wie  enemy. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  am  not  questioning 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  Pai^mek.  Now,  suppose  that  the  custodian  had  kept  the  prop- 
erty or  turned  it  over  to  the  United  States  Treasury  as  he  was  en- 
titled to  do  under  the  act.  Then,  the  entire  property  is  gone  and  the 
alien  enemy  would  come  to  Congress  under  the  trading  with  the  enemy 
act  and  make  his  claim,  Congress  reserving  the  right  to  take  it  up 
for  consideration. 

Senator  Knox.  As  to  the  regularity  of  the  disposition  or  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  trading-with-the-enemy  act  does  not  say  any- 
thing at  all  about  that.  It  simply  reserves  to  Congress  the  right  to 
receive  claims  by  the  enemy  after  the  war. 
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The  Chaermak.  Did  not  the  trading- with-the-enemy  act  give  any 
rij^ht  to  go  into  the  courts  on  questions  arising  out  of  the  dissolution 
of  companies,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  rALMEB.  Not  to  the  enemy. 

The  Chairman.  It  gave  no  rignt  of  any  kind  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  not,  except  what  I  have  stated. 

The  Chatrman.  I  have  sent  for  the  act.    I  would  like  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Senator  Knox  makes  the  point  that  under 
international  law  the  alien  enemy  has  certain  righte.  If  he  has  any 
such  right  it  can  only  be  prosecuted  through  his  own  government. 
Is  that  the  fact  under  international  law  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  So  I  understand. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Now,  if  his  own  Government  aCTees  in  this 
treaty  not  to  assert  that  right,  as  you  have  said  it  does,  does  not  that 
end  me  question  ?  If  he  can  prosecute  any  right  at  all,  it  is  through 
his  own  uovcmmcnt,  and  his  own  Government  agrees  not  to  prose- 
cute it.    Does  not  that  end  the  matter  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  consider  that  more  a  matter  of  words  than  of  sub- 
stance, because  imder  our  law  of  the  United  States  the  United  Stated 
Government  had  the  war  power  to  take  and  confiscate  the  private 
property  of  the  enemy  if  it  so  desired  to  do. 

if ow,  what  did  Congress  do  ?  They  took  possession  of  the  enemy 
property,  and  they  vested  the  title  of  it  in  their  officer,  the  AHen 
Property  Custodian.  That  was  the  act  that  put  the  enemy  out  of  the 
ownerslup  of  the  property.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  what  you 
put  in  the  treaty  about  that.  It  does  not  make  that  situation  any 
oifFerent.  The  United  States  had  taken  the  title  to  the  property. 
Now,  the  alien  enemy  could  not  get  that  property  back  without  com- 
ing to  Congress,  and  Congress  said  in  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act: 

If  any  alien  enemy  makes  a  claim,  he  can  come  to  us  after  the  war. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  have  changed 
that  at  all.  Germany  and  its  nationals,  as  far  as  the  title  to  that 
property  is  concerned,  have  given  up  something  that  they  did  not 
nave.  The  title  had  already  passed  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  they  could  not  get  it  back  without  an  act  of  Confess. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  not  the  question  Senator  Knox  is  putting 
to  you.  He  put  a  hypothetical  case,  an  impossible  case,  supposing 
that  property  worth  $5,000,000  had  been  in  some  way  sacrificed  for 
$1,000,000. 

Mr.  Calmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Hftchcock.  And  he  asked  you  then,  whether  under  inter- 
national law  the  owner  of  that  property  did  not  ha^e  a  claim  that 
mio:ht  be  prosecuted  against  the  Umted  States  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  was  it? 

Senator  Knox.  I  asked  what  his  rights  were.  I  did  not  allege 
what  his  rights  were. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  asserted  by  inference  that  he  had  a 
right. 

Senator  Knox.  In  response  to  Mr.  Palmer's  statement  that  the 
alien  enemy  had  no  rignts  I  replied  that  under  international  law 
private  property  of  the  alien  was  always  protected  until  after  the 
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hostilities  ceased,  and  then  an  accoimtinj^  was  made  for  it.  That  is 
a  rale  of  international  law  and  has  been  for  a  hundred  years.  What 
I  want  to  get  at,  if  you  will  permit  me.  is  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  entir^y  feasible  to  have  inserted  in  this  treaty  a  provision  that 
the  courts  of  justice  of  the  United  States  should  be  open  to  the  alien 
enemy  after  the  war  is  over  in  order  to  challenge,  not  the  title  that 
passed  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  but  the  methods  by  which  he 
disposed  of  it,  if  the  claunant  could  make  out  a  case  of  fraud  or  such 

fross  neghgence  as  to  involve  him  in  a  serious  loss,  instead  of  passing 
im  over  to  the  ranlra  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Mexican  War  claims, 
witJi  a  technical  claim  against  the  United  States,  which  he  could  only 
work  out  through  Congress  and  the  Committees  on  Claims.  I  asked 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  entirely  feasible  to  open 
the  courts  of  justice  to  him. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  feasibility  of  such  a  system  as  that,  with  many 
other  considerations,  came  up  to  me,  and  1  decided  it,  and  I  am  glad 
to  explain  the  reasons  why  I  decided  against  a  clause  of  that  sort.  I 
should  have  thought  and  I  do  think  that  a  clause  of  that  kind  would 
}>e  contraryto  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  we  were  acting. 

Senator  Knox.  We  can  change  an  act  of  Congress  by  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  can  change  an  act  of  Congress  by  a  treaty,  surely, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  do  that,  because  of  tKe  United 
States  desires  to  offer  that  opportimity  to  the  former  enemy,  it  can 
do  so,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  more  appropriate  for  relief 
oi  that  character  to  come  from  Congress  than  from  the  treaty.  At 
any.  rate,  that  was  the  view  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  yoiu*  negotiations  have  obtained 
the  ac(][uiescence  of  the  German  Government  in  Congress  disposing  of 
this  alien  enemy  property  as  it  sees  proper  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Is  that  the  result  of  yoiu*  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  mean,  is  that  the  result  of  the  treaty,  that 
they  will  acquiesce  in  the  disposition  of  alien  property  as  Congress 
may  see  proper  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Is  not  this  the  situation  as  to  alien  claims  ?  I 
understand  the  rule  to  be  with  r^ard  to  alien  property,  in  interna- 
tional law,  as  stated  by  Senator  Knox;  but  those  who  were  framing 
this  treaty  saw  fit  to  insert  in  the  treaty  a  provision  ratifying  the  acts 
of  the  Custodian  of  Alien  Property.  Whatever  his  rights  may  have 
been  under  the  general  principle  of  international  law,  they  are  more 
clearly  defined  by  the  treaty  itself,  so  that  it  rests  with  Congress  under 
this  treaty  and  xmder  the  alien  property  act. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pomerene.  They  can  not  only  reimbm^e  any  alien  but 
they  can  give  him  a  premium  if  they  should  desire. 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  can  give  him  any  process  by  the  courts. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Or  create  courts  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  ought 

Senator  Willlams.  Before  you  go  further,  I  want  to  ask  you  this, 
in  order  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind :  I  understand  that  this  in  no  wise 
binds  oiu*  people  to  what  all  of  the  other  nationals  of  the  aUied  and 
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associated  powers  are  bound  by,  to  wit,  this  clearing-house  system, 
but  that  our  nationals  are  left  free  with  German  nationals  to  make 
any  private  settlement  that  they  wish  of  their  mutual  claims. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiluams.  For  example,  if  a  man  had  been  buying  cotton 
from  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  had  been  shipping  it,  and  the  ship  was 
on  the  high  seas  at  the  time  we  declarea  a  state  of  war  existing 
between  us  and  Germany,  if  those  people  did  not  want  to  wait  for 
Congress  to  settle  it,  if,  say,  the  British  Government  had  taken  it  and 
sold  it  at  Liverpool  prices  and  paid  the  American  shipper,  these 
people  being  old  customers,  they  could  settle  the  whole  transaction 
according  to  the  ethics  of  it  as  they  saw  fit? 

Mr.  Palheb.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  Moreover,  if  they  chose,  they  could  have  a  trial 
case  sot  to  determine  the  amount,  if  there  was  a  dispute  about  that. 
Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  prevent  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Palmer,  may  I  ask  a  Question  or  two  ?  Is  there 
anything  in  the  treaty  which  gives  any  additional  rights  along  the 
line  of  guaranties  of  any  right  such  as  Senator  Williams  has  just 
asked  aoout?  They  would  have  these  rights  without  any  treaty 
whatsoever,  would  they  not  ?  Is  there  anytning  in  the  treaty  giving 
them  those  rights  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Their  rights  are  unaffected,  but  they  have  an  addi- 
tional recourse  to  a  new  tribimal  instead  of  going  to  the  German 
courts,  and  the  United  States  Government  has  the  additional  new 
power  to  look  out  for  their  interests  under  the  provisions  in  ttie 
treatv. 

Senator  Fall.  That  new  tribimal,  however,  gives  them  no  new 
security — in  other  words,  does  not  enable  them  to  collect  the  debt. 
The  tribunal  fixes  the  amount  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Security  is  given  to  the  United  States  Government. 

Senator  Fall,  Where  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  those  provisions  that  were  just  read  under  the 
operation  of  article  297,  clause  (h). 

Senator  Hitchcock.  There  is  not  any  *'h." 

Senator  Pomerene.  Page  371. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Clause  (h),  page  371,  second  paragraph,  bottom  of 
the  page. 

Senator  Fall,  Clause  (h),  to  which  you  have  just  referred,  says: 

Hie  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  enemy  property,  rights,  or  interests  wherever  situated 
csrried  out  either  by  virtue  of  war  legdslation,  or  by  application  of  this  article,  and  in 
general  all  cash  assets  of  enemies,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  follows: 

(1)  As  regards  powers  adopting  Section  III  and  the  annex  thereto-* 

We  do  not  adopt  thati 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Senator  Fall  (continuing  reading) : 

The  said  proceeds  and  cash  assets  shall  be  credited  to  the  power^ 

Not  adopting  Section  III.    That  will  be  ourselves  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall  (continuing  reading) : 

Any  credit  balance  in  favor  of  Germany  resulting  therefrom  shall  be  dealt  with  a 
provided  in  article  243. 
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The  next  paragraph  provides  : 

The  proceeds  of  the  property,  rights  and  interests,  and  the  cash  assets,  of  the  na- 
tionals of  allied  or  associated  powers  held  by  Germany  shall  be  paid  immediately  to 
the  person  entitled  thereto  or  to  his  government;  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  nshta 
and  interests,  and  the  cash  assets  of  German  nationals  received  by  an  flJUed  or 
associated  power  shall  be  subject  to  disposal  by  such  power  in  accordance  with  its 
laws  and  r^^ations. 

Say,  for  instance,  that  we  dispose  of  property  here  and  we  have 
assets  of  $400,000,000  derived  from  the  sale  of  property  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  and  in  Germany  assets  of  $300,000,000.  That 
leaves  an  excess  of  $100,000,000.  I>fow,  as  I  understand  you,  your 
claim  is  that  \mder  that  clause  that  excess  of  $100,000,000  may  be 
by  Congress  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  American  na- 
tionals who  can  not  otherwise  collect  their  debts  in  Germany.  la 
that  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  imdoubtedly,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  very  materially  interested  in  seeing  that  the  alien  property  brings 
just  as  much  as  it  possibly  can  bring  in  the  market  upon  its  dispo- 
sition by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  Otherwise,  there  would  be 
no  excess  which  might  be  applied  as  payment  of  the  debts  of  our 
nationals.    Now,  taKe  the  Bosch  Magneto  case,  for  instance,  that 

gou  know  about,  of  course,  as  you  are  attorney  for  the  AUen  Property 
ustodian.  There  is  a  very  serious  controversy  about  that  case. 
The  entire  property  was  disposed  of  for  somethmg  like  $4,000,000. 
and  it  is  claimed  by  the  owner  and  others  that  the  cash  assets  would 
make  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  it  was  disposed  of — ^it  was 
disposed  of  after  the  armistice,  I  think — ^$6,000,000.  I  will  call  it 
that  in  round  numbers.  It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  accountants 
that  its  value  might  be  very  much  more  than  that.  That  matter  is 
now  in  controversy,  through  some  sort  of  court  proceedings.  At  any 
rate  it  has  been  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate  upon  several  dif- 
ferent occasions  and  was  discussed  at  great  length.  Now  grant,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  $2,000,000; 
that  amoimt  might  very  well  have  gone  to  the  nationals  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Surely  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Alien  rroperty  Custodian. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  tri- 
bunal to  which  they  can  come.  Suppose  it  is  shown  clearly  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  here  is  an  American  citizen  who 
has  a  $2,000,000  claim  which  he  can  not  collect  against  Germany  and 
which  Germany  does  not  guarantee;  if  there  are  funds  in  the  nands 
of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  Congress  can  say  to  the  Property 
Custodian,  or  to  some  other  official,  ''?ay  this  man  so  as  to  discharge 
his  claim.''  If  there  is  no  such  excess,  how  is  he  going  about  it  to 
get  his  claim  paid  ?  Would  he  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,000,000  out  of  the  Treasury?  You  can  not  set 
aside  a  sale  that  has  been  made  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 
This  validates  the  sale. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  validates  it. 

Senator  Fall.  But  suppose  it  does  not.    He  can  not  set  it  asido. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  case  of  a  fraud,  any  fraudulent  transaction  is  void. 

Senator  Fall.  What  proceedinygs  would  you  take  t 
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Mr.  Palheb.  In  the  case  of  a  question  of  the  character  you  raise^ 
those  are  matters  between  the  United  States  Government  and  its 
officers. 

Senator  Fall.  I  want  to  see  if  American  citizens  can  be  protected, 

if  IC4U1. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question, 
because  it  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  act,  in  what  part  oi 
the  country,  and  under  what  State  government  it  was  passed,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  things.  What  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  the  treaty  has 
not  anything  to  ao  with  that  objection. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  except  that  it  validates  the 
acts  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  as  to  American  nationals. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  just  the  point.  The  German  national  never 
had  any  rights,  because  the  traoing  with  the  enemy  act  has  taken 
Uiem  away  in  advance. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  If  this  man 
was  an  American  citizen,  and  could  show  it,  and  had  acted  upon  a 
wrong  impr^sion  that  he  was  an  alien  enemy,  he  would  have  the 
same  rights  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  that  he  always  had  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  understand  so. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  Bosch  Magneto  Co.  I  am 
interested  only  in  an  American  citizen  collecting  his  money  from  a 
Grerman  national. 

Ifr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Senator,  I  can  answer  that  only  in  a  general 
way.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has 
not  collectea  and  realized  as  much  money  as  ne  could  have  from 
the  enemy  property  in  this  country,  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of 
Congress  is  not  as  much  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  That  is  true. 
If  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  nothing  that  has  been  wrongly 
done  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 

Senator  Fall.  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that,  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  a  matter  between  the  Government  and  its 
own  officers. 

Senator  Fall.  In  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  investigating  the  acts  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
for  some  time,  ana  I  am  willing  to  say  frankly  that  I  nave  discovered 
nothing  whatsoever  that  would  reflect  in  anv  d^ee  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  present  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  adminis- 
tered that  property.  But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  his  agents  or 
himself  have  acted  in  such  an  inefficient  manner  in  securing  the 
largest  proceeds  which  they  might,  that  while  without  anv  moral 
turpi tuoe  upon  their  part  whatsoever,  nevertheless  the  funds  which 
may  be  at  the  disposal  of  Congress  for  the  payment  of  claims  to 
American  citizens  might  not  be  sufficient.     Where  would  they  gol 

Senator  Smith  of  Arizona.  Would  they  have  to  lose  their  property 
or  come  to  Congress  ? 

Senator  Fall.  If  by  the  treaty  the  German  Government  had  been 
compelled  to  guarantee  the  debts  of  its  citizens,  then  it  would  not 
have  been  depleted  by  such  claims,  we  will  say,  to  the  extent  of 
J300,000. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  fund  which  is  secured  by  the 
sale  of  alien  property  under  the  administration  of  the  Alien  Property 
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Custodian  has  certain  liens  placed  upon  it  by  this  treaty.     Is  that 
truel 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  that  is  not  true;  there  are  no  liens. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  What  are  the  first  claims  on  that  fund  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Congress  has  the  fullest  right  to  dispose  of  it  in  any 
way  it  sees  fit. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  there  any  claims  prior  to  the  payment  of 
daims  by  American  nationals  against  German  debtors  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  imless  Congress  desires  to  so  stipulate. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  this  fund  is  subject  in  its  use  to  the 
pajrment  of  American  claims  against  German  debtors^  and  not  in 
excess  of  the  fund,  but  the  whok  fimd? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  if  you  like.  The  American  with  a  claim  against 
Germany  has  got  sometning  which  he  never  had  before. 

Senator  Williams.  Germany  imdertakes  to  pay  its  own  nationals  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  First,  you  obtain  from  Germany  an  agreement 
that  will  return  all  the  property  of  American  nationals  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  obtained;  and  secondly,  you  obtain 
from  Germany  an  agreement  that  all  the  property  oi  the  Germans 
here  in  this  coimtry  can  be  used  to  discharge  any  lurther  debts  that 
the  German  nationals  owe  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Third,  you  have  given  to  Congress  the  right  to 
dispose  of  its  alien  property  absolutely  without  interference  by  the 
German  Government? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  if  Congress  desires  to  create  courts  to  deal 
with  this  property,  it  has  the  power  to  do  it;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  treaty  which  precludes  Congress  from  making  a  free  disposition 
of  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Absolutely.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
American  delegates  would  not  consent  to  the  enemy  debt  plan,  be- 
cause the  enemy  debt  plan  would  have  taken  away  the  freedom  of 
disposition  which  Congress  should  enjoy. 

Senator  Williams.  And  which  Congress  had  reserved  to  itself. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Which  Congress  had  reserved. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  this  treaty 
does  not  validate  the  acts  of  the  Alien  Property  Custocuan  so  as  to 
put  him  entirely  beyond  the  right  of  the  courts  so  far  as  enemy 
aliens  are  concerned  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  no ;  I  said  that  the  treaty  does  validate  the  act 
as  far  as  the  enemy  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  no  enemy  alien  can  bring  suit  m  any  way. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  Bosch  magpeto  case  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
tiie  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Suppose  there  was  an  American 
stockholder,  would  he  have  any  right  under  this  treaty,  which  be- 
comes the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  go  to  the  courts  and  get 
proceedings  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  same  right  as  before? 
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The  Chaibman.  No  ;  I  am  not  asking  whether  he  has  the  same  right 
as  before.  I  want  to  know  whether  ne  is  cut  off  from  any  that  he 
previously  had. 

Mr.  Palkeb.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  answer  to  what  the  chairman  said  to  the 
S^ator  from  Mississippi,  and  in  answer  to  what  has  just  now  been 
said  to  you,  may  I  call  Mr.  Palmer's  attention  to  paragraph  1  of  the 
Annex,  page  375?  If  I  may  read  to  you  a  couple  of  sentences,  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  instructed.    It  reads: 

In  accordance  with  the  proviflions  of  article  297,  paragraph  (d),  the  validity  of 
vesting  orders  and  of  orders  for  the  winding  up  of  businesses  or  companies,  and  of  any 
other  arders,  directions,  decisions,  or  instructions  of  any  court  or  any  department  of 
the  Grovemment  of  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  made  or  given,  or  purporting 
to  be  made  or  given,  in  pursuance  of  war  legislation  with  rpguxi  to  enemy  property, 
n^ts,  and  interests  is  confirmed. 

Now  follow,  please  [reading]: 

The  interests  of  all  persons  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  effectively  dealt  with 
by  any  order,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction  dealing  with  property  in  whidi  they 
may  be  interested,  whether  or  not  such  Interests  are  specificallv  mentioned  in  the 
order,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction.  No  question  shall  be  raised  as  to  the 
regularity  of  a  transfer  of  any  property,  rights,  or  interests  dealt  with  in  pursuance 
of  any  such  order,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction.  Every  action  taken  with  regard 
to  any  property,  busrnesSj  or  company,  whether  as  r^ards  its  investigation,  seques- 
tration, compulsory  administration,  use,  requisition,  supervision,  or  winding  up. 
the  sale  or  management  of  property,  rights  or  interests,  the  collection  or  discharge  ot 
debts,  the  payment  of  ccsts,  charges,  or  expenses,  or  any  ot^er  matter  whatsoever, 
in  purmiance  of  orders,  directions,  decisions,  or  instructions  of  any  court  or  of  any 
department  of  the  Government  of  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  made  or  given, 
or  purporting  to  be  made  or  given,  in  pursuance  of  war  legislation  with  re^rd  to 
enemy  property,  rights,  or  interests,  is  confirmed:  Provided^  That  the  provisions  ol 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to  prejudice  the  titles  to  property  heretofore  acquired 
in  good  £utn  and  for  value  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
the  property  is  situated  by  nationals  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Would  you  make,  with  that  provision  in  view,  the  same  answer 
with  regard  to  the  minority  Am^^^^^  stockholder  that  you  have 
made  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir;  the  paragraph  begins  by  reference  to  article 
297,  paragraph  (d).  If  you  will  look  at  that,  you  will  find  that  the 
clause  is  limited  to  enemy  nationals  in  Germany.  The  exact  treaty 
is  as  follows: 

(d^  As  between  the  allied  and  associated  powers  or  their  nationals  on  the  one  hand 
and  Germany  or  her  nationals  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  exceptional  war  measures, 
or  measures  of  transfer,  or  acts  done  or  to  be  done  in  execution  of  such  measurcsas 
defined  in  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the  annex  hereto  shall  be  considered  as  final  and 
binding  upon  all  persons  except  as  regards  the  reservations  laid  down  in  the  present 
treaty. 

Now,  paragraph  (1)  of  the  annex  which  you  read  and  referred  to 

there  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  that  provision,  and  refers  to  it. 

S^iator  Moses.  What  other  provisions  are  laid  down  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Some  other  reservations.  I  do  not  recall  what 
thejr  are  at  present. 

Senator  Fall.  Reading  over  that,  I  became  convinced  some  time 
ago  that  you  were  correct  in  your  construction  of  this  provision.  I 
aay  without  any  hesitation  that  you  are  correct.  Then,  if  the 
mmority  stockholder  was  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  derived  from 
the  sale,  what  would  be  his  recourse  t 
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Mr.  Palmer.  He  has  the  recourse  that  is  given  to  him  under  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act  and  the  general  laws  of  the  land.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  tne  act,  Mr.  Senator,  and  the 
only  reply  that  I  can  make  to  it  is  that  the  treaty  does  not  affect 
his  rights,  whatever  they  are. 

Senator  Fall.  I  think  you  are  correct  about  that,  also.  But  a 
minority  stockholder  in  such  a  company,  as  was  suggested  by  the 
question  of  the  chairman — a  large  stockholder — ^mignt,  of  course, 
pursue  the  proceeds,  and  would  only  have  his  proportional  amount 
of  the  proceeds  represented  by  the  average  value  of  his  stock,  and 
would  not  be  entitled  to  upset  the  sale  and  have  a  resale  luiless 
CJongress  gave  affirmative  relief  by  subsequent  legislation. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  depends  again.  It  depencfa  on  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.    If  there  is  fraud 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  speaking  of  fraud. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Or  inadequacy  of  nrice,  that  is  a  question  of  pro- 
cedure, a  question  of  corporation  law  of  the  State  and  of  various 
details,  and  it  is  impossible  to  answer  intelligently  a  question  of  that 
kind. 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  familiar  with  the  trading-with-the-enemy 
act? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  trading-with-the-enemy  act  as  we  have  construed 
it,  and  we  think  correctly,  provides  that  no  American  citizen  or  any 
neutral  shall  be  deprived  of  his  rights,  and  in  enforcing  the  trading- 
with-the-enemy  act,  of  course,  we  tried  as  hard  as  possible  not  to 
transgress  anybody's  rights;  but  all  the  courts  are  open  at  every 
stage  of  the  game,  and  they  had  additional  rights  given  them  by  the 
act  itself. 

Senator  Fall.  But  having  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  act  by  going  into  court  to  protect  his  rights,  the 
American  citizen  would  then  merely  be  left  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
reimbursement  of  the  amount  that  he  had  lost,  if  he  established  that 
he  had  lost  anything,  or  proceed  against  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  still  has  a  right  to  make  a  claim  up  to  nine  months 
after  the  war  is  ended. 

Senator  Fall.  But  not  to  set  aside  the  sale. 

Mr.  Palmer.  His  right  to  set  aside  the  sale  had  not  been  changed 
in  any  way. 

Senator  Fall.  But  if  the  sale  is  made,  you  do  not  think  that  any 
individual  can  set  it  aside  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  know  they  could  if  they  have  the  proper  cause. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  xmable  to  see  that  subdivision 
(e)  has  the  limited  effect  that  you  suggest  upon  the  portion  of  the 
Annex  that  I  read  to  you.  You  will  olteerve  how  much  extended  the 
portion  of  the  Annex  that  I  read  is  beyond  the  matter  to  which  you 
allude.  It  says  that  the  interests  of  all  persons  should  be  regarded  as 
having  been  effectively  dealt  with,  and  so  on,  and  no  question  shall 
be  raised  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  transfer  of  any  property,  etc. 
Now,  would  not  that  be  effective  concerning  the  rights  of  the  minority 
stockholder  such  as  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  We  had  a  discussion  on 
that  very  Question,  and  aU  the  powers  agreed  that  this  treaty  did 
not  affect  the  rights  of  neutrals  or  nationals  of  our  country.  When 
it  came  to  that  particular  clause,  in  order  to  make  it  clear,  we  inserted 
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the  sentence  which  was  read,  and  it  is  our  interpretation  and  under- 
standing that  those  confirmations  and  ratifications  apply  to  alien 
enemies. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  specifically  state  "the 
interests  of  all  persons/'  and  then  you  state  again  "every  action 
tskm" 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  and  such 
a  clause. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  your  first  sentence;  quite 
true. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  it  gives  the  entire  paragraph. 

Senator  Johnson.  But  your  subsequent  sentences  are  wholly 
general  in  character. 

The  CHAreMAN.  "All  persons"  means  only  alien  enemies. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  exactly  the  pomt. 

Tie  Chairman.  Am  I  not  right  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  German  nationals,  it  means. 

The  Chairman.  "All  persons"  means  German  nationals.  It  is 
rather  loosely  drawn. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  could  not  mean  anything  else. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  would  not  wish  to  disagree  with  you,  Mr. 
Palmer,  concerning  the  construction  of  language  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  but  is  not  that  a  strained  construction,  to  say  the  least  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  might  be,  without  the  connection. 

Senator  Williams.  "All  persons,"  referring  to  section  297. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  does  not  say  so. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  it  means,  explanatory  of  sec- 
tion 297.     Read  the  first  line. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yi^ere  is  that  ?  Give  me  the  number  and 
the  section. 

Senator  Williams  (reading): 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  297. 

It  is  on  page  375. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  futher  questions  that  the  com- 
mittee desires  to  put  to  Mr.  Palmer  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  If  we  are 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  rights  and  the  benefits  under  this  system  of 

{'oining  other  nations  in  the  collection  of  debts,  we  wiU  have  to  do  it 
>j  an  act  of  Congress  within  40  days  after  the  treaty  has  been 
adopted.     Is  that  your  construction? 

Senator  Willums.  That  is,  adopting  the  clearing-house  system? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  want  to  adopt  the  clearing-house  system,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  notice  within  a  month,  I  think. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Thirty  days. 

Mr.  Palmer.  After  the  ratification. 

Senator  McCumber.  Who  is  to  give  notice  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  How? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  the  President^  or 
the  executive  authority. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  will  require  an  act 
of  Congress  to  determine  whether  we  should  come  under  tnat  system, 
rather  than  the  mere  declaration  of  the  President  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCuMBEE.  You  would  not  think  it  was  simply  discre- 
tionary with  the  President  or  any  other  officer  as  to  whether  we 
should  adopt  that  provision  ?  I  just  ask.  I  did  not  know  but  what 
there  might  be  some  other  portion  of  the  treaty  that  bore  on  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  treaty  on  it,  but  I  should 
think  that  inasmuch  as  the  President  and  the  Senate  have  the  power 
to  mal^e  the  treaty,  they  would  have  the  power  to  do  that. 

Senator  Willlams.  And  the  American  delegation  was  opposed  to 
the  clearing-house  system  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  half  past  twelve  having  arrived,  if  I 
may  interrupt  Mr.  Palmer  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the  Senators 
have  to  go  upon  the  floor  and  I  thmk  we  shall  have  to  take  an 
adjournment.  I  suppose  that  there  are  some  further  questions  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr, 
Palmer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  so,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
from  the  committee  when  they  would  like  to  have  the  witnesses 
before  them  again. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  request  an  adjournment  until  10.30  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.  • 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  matter  of  interro- 

fating  witnesses  be  on  some  sort  of  system,  either  that  the  ouestions 
e  put  in  writing  or  asked  in  order,  so  that  there  will  be  less  con- 
fusion. 

Senator  Moses.  Mav  I  ask  that  before  the  next  meeting  copies  of 
this  document  that  Mr.  Baruch  has  been  referring  to  be  reaoy  and 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Could  we  have  those  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  have  only  two  copies,  but  they  could  be  fur- 
nished the  members  of  the  committee  tnis  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Baruch  will  give  me  a  copy  I  will  have  it 
printed  for  the  committee. 

Senator  Pittman.  Do  I  imderstand  that  this  document  of  Mr. 
Baruch's  is  to  be  printed  as  a  part  of  his  testimony  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  were  some  other  things  that  he  had  in 
typewritten  form  that  will  go  in  his  remarks. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  if  he  would  not 
like  to  have  this  document  printed  as  a  part  of  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Baruch.  This  really  was  not  a  completed  document.  It  was 
a  transitory  document,  just  explanatory  ot  the  clauses. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  imderstand  that  Mr.  Baruch  wanted  to 
make  the  whole  document  a  part  of  his  testimony,  but  it  does  not 
make  any  difference. 

Senator  Pittman.  I  was  asking  Mr.  Baruch  as  to  his  desire. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  have  no  desire  in  the  matter.  I  thinit  the  parts 
that  were  read  should  appear  in  the  testimony.  They  are  simply  to 
be  used  as  a  matter  of  reierence  for  the  Senators  in  order  to  see  what 
construction  had  been  put  on  the  clauses  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  have  the  testimony  ready  and  in  print 
to-morrow. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Friday,  August  1,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1910. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobeign  Relations, 

WaahiTigton,  D.  0. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjoum- 
ment,  in  room  424,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Fall,  Enox, 
Harding,  Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Swanson, 
Pomerene,  Smith,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  desires  to  address  the 
committee  briefly  in  regard  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Kenyon  yesterday.  If  tiie  committee  desires,  I  will  read  the  resolu- 
tion [reading]: 

[8.  J.  Res.  80.] 

OINT  RESOLUTION  To  aiitliorl»  the  Preeident  to  convene  the  first  meeting  of  the  international 

labor  oonfBience  in  Washington,  and  to  appoint  deiegalM  thereto 

Whereas  in  the  propoeed  treaty  of  peace  which  was  executed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  allied  and  associated  powers  and  Germany  at  Versailles  on  the  28th  day  of 
June,  1919,  and  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  of  tne  United  States  for  consideration, 
provision  is  made  for  a  general  international  labor  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  that  the  first  meeting  of 
such  conference  shall  take  place  in  Washington  in  October,  1919;  and 

Whereas  the  representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  signatory  to  said 
propoeed  treaty  of  peace,  have  requested  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  convene  and  make  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the  first  meeting 
of  said  conference:  It  is  therefore 

l\t9oixtd  by  the  Senate  cmd  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorize  to  convene  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  such  first 
meeting  of  the  said  conference  and  to  appoint  delates  thereto:  Provided y  however, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  be  held  to  authorize  the  Rodent  to  appoint  any  del^ates 
to  represent  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  said  meeting  of  such  conference  or  to 
authorize  the  United  States  of  America  to  participate  therein  unless  and  until  the 
Senate  shall  have  ratified  the  provisions  of  the  said  proposed  treaty  of  peace  with 
refoence  to  such  general  international  labor  conference. 

Senators  will  probably  remember  that  we  passed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill  a  prohibition  on  the  President  to  call 
any  conventions  nere  without  action  by  Congress. 

Senator  Williams.  Hence  the  necessity  of  this  biU. 

The  Chairman.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  bill.  We  will  hear 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

139()27'— S.  Doc.  106, 66-1 3  31 
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STATEMENT   OF  HOH.  WHUAH    B.   WILSOH,  SECBETAKT   OF 

LABOK. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
as  stated  m  the  preamble,  the  proposed  treaty  of  peace  which  the 
committee  has  now  imder  consideration  provicios  for  the  calling  of 
an  international  labor  conference,  a  conference  that  it  is  proposed 
shall  meet  annually.  In  an  annex  to  article  24,  the  place  of  meeting 
is  named  as  Washmgton,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  convene  the  conference.  As  has  been  stated  by 
the  chairman,  the  general  deficiency  bill  of  March  4,  1913,  carried 
this  provision: 

Hereafter  the  Executive  shall  not  extend  or  accept  any  invitation  to  participate  in 
any  international  confess,  conference,  or  like  event,  without  first  having  the  specific 
authority  of  law  to  do  so. 

Consequently  the  Executive  has  no  power  to  comply  with  the 
request  contained  in  the  treaty  now  under  consideration.  I  am 
advised  that  22  nations  have  already  signified  their  intention  of 
being  represented  at  the  labor  conference,  some  of  them  nations 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  difficulties  of  transportation 
and  communication  at  the  present  time  residting  from  the  war 
make  it  important  that  if  an  invitation  is  to  go  out  from  this  Gov- 
ernment it  should  go  out  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  as  I  imderstand,  is  about  to  adjourn, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  until  September  9.  Unless  action 
can  be  secured  before  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  it  will  make 
a  very  brief  time  in  which  invitations  can  be  extended  and  action 
taken  by  other  Governments  in  selecting  their  representatives  to 
attend  tne  conference. 

When  I  learned  that  the  House  was  about  to  adjourn  for  a  month, 
I  took  the  matter  up  with  Members  of  the  House,  among  them  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri,  with  a  view  to  securing  action 
by  the  House  before  adjoummant.  After  consultation  with  his 
associates,  the  majority  leader  and  his  associates  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  matter  that  primarily  interested  the  Senate, 
because  the  matter  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  involved  in  the  propo- 
sition, and  that  consequently  it  would  be  more  or  less  indeUcate 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  take  any  action  on  the  subject  until 
the  Senate  had  expressed  its  view  uj)on  it.  Consequently  the 
House  has  taken  no  steps  to  take  any  action  on  the  proposition  that 
is  now  before  you. 

I  look  upon  this  particular  phase  of  the  proposed  treaty  as  being 
somewhat  different  from  any  other  phase  of  the  treaty.  There  is 
not  only  the  proposition  to  convene  a  labor  conference  annually, 
but  there  is  a  request  that  this  Government  convene  the  first  con- 
ference. When  any  of  the  other  nations,  parties  to  the  negotiations, 
ratify  the  treaty,  that  carries  with  it  a  ratification  of  the  request 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  convene  the  labor  con- 
ference. If  we  ratify  the  treaty  itself,  then  it  becomes  a  treaty 
obligation  on  our  part  to  convene  the  conference.  If  we  fail  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  it  still  stands  as  a  request  from  other  Governments 
to  our  Government  to  convene  this  meeting,  and  in  that  respect  I 
look  upon  it  as  being  entirely  different  from  any  of  the  other  pro- 
visions contained  within  the  treaty. 
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There  is  an  oi^ganiziiig  committee  at  present  working  upon  the  data 
for  the  subjects  to  be  disciissed  at  the  proposed  conferences.  I 
am  advised  that  that  committee  is  unable  to  proceed  further  with 
its  work,  that  it  is  at  a  standstill  and  will  continue  at  a  standstill 
xaiiS  our  Grovemment  has  extended  either  formally  or  informally 
the  inyitation  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  Our  Government  is  not 
in  a  position  to  extend,  either  formaUy  or  informally,  an  invitation 
except  by  and  with  the  authority  of  Congress. 

That  IS  the  situation  as  it  confronts  us,  and  unless  speedy  action 
can  be  secured  from  the  Senate  and  from  the  House  it  will  create  a 
condition  where  the  time  will  be  extremely  brief,  whether  we  ratify 
the  treaty  or  not,  in  which  we  can  issue  a  call  for  this  convention. 

I  may  add  that  bv  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  we  would  not  be 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  conference,  even  though  we  called 
it,  unless  the  treaty  is  ratified;  but  we  are  requested  to  call  it  whether 
we  are  represented  in  it  or  not.  That  is  the  situation  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  I  hope  the  committee  may  take  prompt  action  in  the 
matter  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  only  say  that  the  committee  will  take  it 
op  just  as  soon  as  they  finish  tliis  hearing.  I  shall  try  and  get  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  this  afternoon  to  deal  with  it. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  ^Ir.  Secretary,  you  realize  that  it  has 
to  be  done  byunanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  unless  there  is 
practically  unanimous  consent  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 
prompt  action  can  not  be  had,  and  I  think  that  prompt  action  is  oi 
the  essence  of  the  situation  at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  Williams.  It  can  not  be  considered,  Mr.  Secretary, 
axoept  by  unanimoxis  consent. 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  is  practically  the  situation  in  the  House 
also. 

STATEMENT  OF  HK.  BKADIET  W.  PALM£B— Kesuned. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr.  Palmer  are  both  here,  and  if 
any  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  them  any  further  ques- 
tions, there  is  now  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Palmer  was  on  the  stand  yesterday  when 
we  adjourned. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer  was  on  the  stand  when  we  adjourned 
yesterday.    Is  it  desired  to  ask  him  any  fiurthor  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Some  of  us  are  under  embarassment  with  reference 
to  questioning  this  witness  further,  inasmuch  as  the  print  of  the 
exfJanation  which  Mr.  Baruch  presented  yesterday  morning  is  not 
yet  ready. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch's  pamphlet  is  not  here.  The  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  was  imable  to  get  it  to  us  in  time.  The  testimony 
taken  at  the  nearing  yesterday  is  printed. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  admit  that  we  went  so  far 
afield  yesteurdav  that  I  did  not  understand  tJioroughly  the  explanation 
made  oy  Mr.  Palmer  in  answer  to  the  question  propounded  to  him  by 
one  of  tne  Senators  touching  upon  the  statement  that  he  made  that 
Americans  ware,  as  I  understood  him,  betterprotected  in  thecoUection 
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of  their  indebtedness  than  were  the  citizens  of  other  nations  if  they 
joined  this  clearing-house  agreement.  If  Mr.  Pahner  would  be  kina 
enough  to  proceed  as  briefly  as  possible  in  answer  to  that  question, 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him.  I  snould  be  glad  to  know  where  Amori- 
can  nation^  have  any  advantage  over  the  citizens  of  the  other 
nations,  or  where  they  stand  upon  an  equal  basis  with  the  citizens 
of  the  other  nations,  m  the  collection  or  settlement  of  their  indebt- 
edness. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  remark  I  made 
was  perhaps  a  little  more  general  than  I  intended.  What  I  intended 
to  say  was  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be  better  pro- 
tected if  the  United  States  did  not  adopt  the  clearing  svstem  than  if 
they  did.  I  did  hot  intend  to  differentiate  between  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  any  other  nation  as  the  remark  would 
indicate.     That  was  not  my  view. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  wnat  I  wanted  to  clear  up. 

A&.  Palmer.  I  am  talking  about  the  operation  of  the  clearing  sys- 
tem. Under  the  clearing  system  the  friendly  power  on  the  one  side 
and  Germany  on  the  other  each  undertakes  to  collect  all  tiie  enemy^ 
debts  within  its  territory  and  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  the  credit  of 
tiieir  own  nationals.  The  result  of  that  operation  in  effect  is  that  the 
creditors  of  the  friendly  nation — I  use  that  term  instead  of  repeating 
"aJUed  or  associated  nations" — are  limited  to  the  proceeds  of^enemy 
credits  and  the  proceeds  of  enemy  property  in  their  own  country. 

In  case  a  country  does  not  become  a  part  of  the  clearing  system, 
the  creditors  of  that  country  have  the  right  to  collect  their  debt  from 
the  debtors  in  Germany,  which  would  otherwise  be  collected  and  the 
proceeds  kept  by  the  German  Government;  and  in  addition  to  thai 
their  Government  has  at  its  disposal  the  entire  fund  of  enemy  property 
in  this  country,  by  which  it  can,  if  it  so  desires,  pay  the  uncollected 
portion  of  its  citizens'  debt.  That  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  financial 
difference  between  those  two  systems,  and  that  is  the  foundation  of 
the  remark  that  I  made  which  was  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Fall.  I  find  some  difficulty  in  explaining  that,  because 
it  is  complicated,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  conception  to  understand  or  to 
explain;  but  I  have  a  very  clear  understanding  of  it,  and  if  I  have  not 
made  it  clear  I  should  like  to  go  further. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  If  John  Smitk 
in  the  United  States  has  a  claim  of  $5,000  against  a  German  debtor, 
how  would  he  proceed  under  article  3  if  the  United  States  adopts  that, 
and  also  how  would  he  proceed  and  how  would  he  be  protected  if  the 
other  option  is  elected  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  John  Smith,  a  creditor  in  the  United  States,  has  a 
claim  of  $5,000  against  a  German  debtor,  if  the  United  States  does 
not  adopt  section  3,  John  Smith  has  the  same  contractual  rights  that 
he  always  had  unimpaired,  and  pursuant  thereto  he  has  a  right  to 
demand  and  collect  his  claim  from  the  German  debtor.  He  also  has 
the  right,  in  case  of  dispute  of  his  claim 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  would  be  in  the  German  courts '{ 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  the  case  of  the  dispute  of  his  claim,  instead  of 
going  to  a  German  court,  he  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  new  cour,t 
with  a  neutral  president;  and  on  top  of  that,  subject  to  the  action  of 
tiie  United  States  Government,  he  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
ask  the  United  States  to  pay  his  debt  out  of  the  funds  which  tbo 
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United  States  has  in  its  possession,  derived  from  the  enemy  property 
and  the  proceeds  of  enemy  debts  collected  in  this  country. 

Now  if  the  United  States  adopts  the  clearing  system,  the  same 
creditor  has  no  longer  the  right  to  collect  his  debt  from  the  debtor  in 
Germany.  His  only  recourse  is  to  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  would  be  obliged  to  pay  him  from  the  funds  which  they  had 
received. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Where  could  he  sue  for  the  collection  of  his 
debt? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  could  not  sue. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Where  could  he  present  his  claim? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  the  United  States  Government.  The  result  is 
that  if  the  claims  in  the  United  States  exceeded  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty collected  by  the  Grovemment,  the  resulting  claim  would  be  against 
the  Grerman  Government  only,  which  is  not  a  very  valuable  asset  at 
the  present  time. 

So  that  you  will  see  that  the  possibility  of  collection  by  the  Amer- 
ican creditor  is  double  under  one  system  as  against  the  other. 

Senator  Fall.  Each  nation  here  has  exactly  the  same  alternative 
that  is  left  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now  under  article  3,  if  we  join  the  clearing-house 
system,  the  German  Government  guarantees  the  debts  of  its  nationals? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  guarantees  the  debts  of  its  nationals  in  this  way 
It  g^ves  as  a  credit  to  the  other  country  the  amount  of  the  debt  owed 
by  its  nationals  to  the  citizens  of  that  country.    That  is  the  book- 
keraing  transaction,  which  results  in  a  balance  one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator  Fall.  I  admit  that  whenever  I  run  up  against  a  proposi- 
tion advanced  by  some  auditor  or  bookkeeper,  and  it  is  a  bookkeeping 
proposition,  then  I  am  lost;  I  know  nothing  about  it.  But  I  notice 
the  provision  in  the  treaty  itself  is  that  each  of  the  high  contracting 

Sarties  shall  be  respectively  responsible  for  the  payment  of  such 
ebts  of  its  nationals. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  That  may  be  just  a  bookkeeping  entry,  but  the 
question  is  whether  it  is  worth  anything. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  I  am  sure  of  is  tnat  under  the  operation  of  the 
dearing  system  that  becomes  a  bookkeeping  entry. 

Now  the  condition  which  seemed  to  the  American  lawyers  most 
serious  under  this  system  arises  from  the  operation  of  that  clausci 
because  under  it  the  United  States  Government  would  be  obliged  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  an  enormous  amount  of  obligations,  some, 
of  which  are  worthless,  many  of  which  can  not  be  collected,  and  in- 
cluding^ as  far  as  the  lawyers  could  determine,  a  class  of  obligations 
among  which  were  our  defaulted  railroad  bonds  which  became  due 
before  the  war  or  during  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  And  State  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  not  State  bonds. 

Senator  Fall.  Repudiated  bonds  ? 

Jfr.  Palmer.  Well,  I  don't  know.    I  never  thoueht  of  that. 

Senator  Fall.  I  thought  possiblv  you  had  thou^t  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  result  would  be  that  the  United  States  would 
find  itself  ^aranteeing  and  paying  to  somebody  the  full  par  value  of 
private  ana  semipublio  obligations^  the  actual  value  of  which  was  a 
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very  much  less  amount.  What  the  effect  would  be  on  the  German 
creditor  I  do  not  know.  If  the  system  operated,  the  German  creditor 
mi^ht  get  100  cents  on  the  dollar  for  a  railroad  bond  for  which  our 
citizens  had  taken  stock.  The  American  lawyers  never  could  figure 
that  out,  and  we  never  could  eet  a  satisfactory  answer  from  the  other 

Sowers  as  to  how  that  would  operate,  and  that  was  the  stumbling 
lock.  When  we  could  not  cross  that  block,  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  all  that  vast  mass  of  obligations  in  this 
country  was  an  obstacle  which  no  American  lawyer  could  ever  get 
across. 

Apart  from  that,  however,  I  have  personally  taken  a  great  interest 
in  discussing  the  clearing  system  and  ascertaining  as  far  as  I  could 
how  the  originators  of  the  sjrstem  expected  it  to  work;  because  if  it 
was  possible  to  devise  a  clearing  system  or  rather  a  system  of  arrang- 
ing mutually  the  debts  between  this  coimtry  and  Germany  without 
a  Government  guaranty  and  without  preventing  our  merchants  from 
conununicating  and  arranging  their  settlements  in  some  way  and 
without  some  of  the  other  features  which  would  cramp  the  system, 
it  would  be  an  advantageous  thing. 

In  other  words,  if  we  could  arrange  with  Germany  a  system  to 
clear  our  debts  which  have  been  hung  up  through,  we  will  say,  a 
group  of  banks  or  some  private  institution,  without  involving  the 
obligations  or  the  friction  of  governmental  interests,  it  would  be  an 
adnurable  thing  to  do.  That  is  exactly  the  opportunity  that  is  left 
to  us  now,  if  we  desire  to  do  so. 

Senator  Knox.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  option.  Do  we  have 
to  give  notice  to  get  into  the  clearing  house,  or  give  notice  to  stay 
out? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  have  to  give  notice  to  get  in. 

Senator  Knox.  Now,  do  we?  I  thought  that,  at  first;  but  look  at 
the  text  on  page  351 ,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  I  will  read  enough 
of  it  to  get  the  subst.^Tice  of  it.  It  savs  that  '*the  provisions  of  this 
article  and  of  the  annex  hereto  shall  not  apply  *  *  *  unless 
*  *  *  notice  to  that  effect  is  given/'  Does  not  ** notice  to  that 
effect^'  mean  notice  that  it  shall  not  apply,  rather  than  that  it  shall 
apply  ? 

Sir.  Palmer.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  way.  When  that 
clause  was  originally  drawn  it  was  drawn  to  renuirc  notice  to  stay 
out,  and  the  United  States  representative  objected  to  it  very  strongly, 
and  the  word  '4f "  was  changed  to  **unless,"  in  order  to  give  it  the 
effect  which  I  say.  In  other  words,  the  clause  was  remodeled  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  that  in  case  any  country  desired  to  partici- 
pate in  this  they  must  give  notice.     Otherwise  they  are  left  out. 

Senator  Knox.  Does  this  language  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  It  saj^  that  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of 
the  annex  thereto  shall  not  apply  unless  notice  to  that  eflect  is  given. 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  the  effect  that  they  shall  apply. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  it  says  ''notlce'^to  that  effect."  What  effect! 
The  effect  is  that  it  shall  not  apnly.  I  assumed  that  what  you  say 
you  were  trying  to  do  was  what  nad  been  done,  but  this  lan^age  is 
really  confusing.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  French  text  helps  it 
out  any  or  not. 
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Mr.  PAUkfEB.  The  language  says  it  shall  not  apply  "unless" — 
unJess  what?     Unless  notice  is  given. 

Senator  Knox.  Unless  notice  **to  that  effect''  is  given. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Unless  notice  of  some  kind  is  given. 

Senator  Knox.  Notice  that  it  shall  not  apply,  it  seems  to  me  to 
mean.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  we  have  got  to  give 
notice  to  stay  in  or  to  give  notice  to  get  out.  That  may  be  clear  to 
other  people,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me. 

Senator  Swanson.  Your  interpretation  is  that  that  means  that  it 
shall  not  apply 

Senator  Knox.  My  interpretation  is  that  it  means  that  notice 
shall  be  given  that  it  shall  not  apply. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  vou  mterpret  it  that  '*to  that  effect," 
means  that  it  shall  not  apply  ? 

Senator  Knox.  That  it  shall  not  apply;  yes.  You  and  I  both 
thought  it  was  the  other  way  yesterdaj  when  we  talked  about  it, 
that  we  w^ould  have  to  ^ve  notice  to  get  m;  that  we  are  automatically 
out  imless  we  give  notice  to  get  in. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  we  are  automatically  out  unless  we  give  notice 
to  get  in,  and  I  very  much  hope  that  we  will  not  give  any  such  notice, 
and  I  would  very  much  like  an  imperative  provision  that  we  shall 
not  give  any  sucn  notice. 

Mr.  Palmer.  This  is  clear,  Senator,  I  think.  It  says  "unless." 
Unless  what  ?  Unless  some  notice  is  given.  Therefore,  the  alter- 
native is  that  if  no  notice  is  given  it  does  not  ftpply- 

Senator  Knox.  It  says  "notice  to  that  effect."  The  effect  of  that 
paragraph  is  that  imder  certain  circumstances  it  shall  not  apply. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Therefore,  it  does  apply  unless  notice  is  given. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  it  does  not  apply  imless  notice  is  given. 

Senator  Harding.  The  succeeding  paragraph  says,  on  pa^ge  353: 
"The  allied  and  associated  powers  wno  have  adopted  this  article  and 
the  annex.''     Does  that  contemplate  notice  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  do  not  give  any  notice  yourself,  it  does  not 
apply.     It  shys  so. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  Leaving  out  intervening  words,  does  it  not  read 
this  way:  "The  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  the  annex  hereto 
shall  not  apply  unless  notice  to  that  effect  is  given"?  That  is  the 
languf^e  of  this  section  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Unless  notice  to  the  effect  that  it  shall  not  apply 
is  given. 

Senator  PrrrMAN.  The  first  statement  is  that  it  shall  not  apply 
unless  notice  is  given  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Senator,  I  think  the  words  "notice  to  that  effect" 
should  be  interpreted  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Knox.  I  should  be  very  much  disposed  to  defer  it  to  the 
interpretation  that  this  committee  would  put  upon  it,  but  to  my 
mind  it  is  very  confusing  here. 

Senator  McCtJMBER.  Ine  matter  is  also  in  the  French  text,  and  we 
have  here  some  very  good  French  scholars,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  of  them  for  their  interpretation  to  see  how  the  French  agrees. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  blind. 
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Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  further  that  I  wanted 
to  question  Mr.  Pahner  about.  I  want,  personally,  to  thank  him 
for  his  explanation  of  the  matter  I  inquired  about. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  committee  desire 
to  ask  Mr.  Palmer  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  pa^e  273  of  the  com- 
mittee text,  which  is  Annex  II,  paragraph  15,  following  article  244, 
I  would  like  Mr.  Palmer  to  explain  the  practical  workmg  out.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  things  in  connection  with  the  Reparation 
Commission  which  possibly  these  witnesses  are  not  prepared  to  take  up. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  that  in  the  reparation  clauses  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  Mr.  Baruch  familiar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Baruch  about  that  when  he  comes 
on,  then. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Palmer,  the  committee  are  much  obliged 
to  him,  and  we  will  now  hear  Mr.  Baruch. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BEKNABD  M.  BABUGH— Besumed. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  the  text  before  you  to  which  I  have 
referred,  page  273  of  our  text  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Will  you  give  me  the  article  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  Annex  II,  paragraph  15,  following  article  244 
of  the  treaty,  on  page  273  of  the  committee  print. 

I  would  like  to  tnow  exactly  how  that  would  work  out,  practically. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  reads: 

A  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power  bonds  of  the 
issues  mentioned  above. 

Just  let  me  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this. 

Senator  Moses.  Look  at  the  bottom  of  page  268  and  the  top  of 
page  269. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  I  have  it.  This  refers  to  the  issue  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  marks  of  gold  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  says: 

The  commission  will  issue  to  each  of  the  interested  powers,  in  such  form  as  the  com- 
mission shall  fix: 

(1)  A  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power  bonds  of  the 
issues  mentioned  above,  the  said  certificates,  on  the  demand  of  the  power  concerned, 
being  divisible  in  a  number  of  parts,  not  exceeding  five,    *    ♦    *. 

Now,  what  is  the  question  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  also  provides  that  certain  warehouse  certifi- 
cates shall  be  divided  in  a  certain  manner. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  says,  '*  certificates  statins  the  goods  delivered  by 
Germany  on  account  of  her  reparation  debt.''  For  instance,  if  a 
certain  power  should  ask  a  certain  amount  of  machinery,  or 

Senator  Moses.  Dyes  tuffs? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Or  dyestuffs,  or  raw  materials  for  the  building  of 
road\va3's  or  of  houses,  she  might  be  credited  and  receive  a  certificate 
for  that. 
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Senator  Moses.  And  it  says: 

The  said  certificates  shall  be  registered,  aad  upon  notice  to  the  commission  may  be 
Ciansfened  by  indorsement. 

That  makes  them  securities  for  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  It  was  not  intended  that  they  should  be  reissued  at 
all,  but  thev  were  to  be  held  in  the  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Why,  then,  should  the  certificate  be  divided  into 
five  parts  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  presume  that  what  was  wanted  by  the  various 
powers  was  to  have  something  that  they  might  get  credit  upon,  but 
still  the  bonds  would  never  be  issued  out  of  the  commission^  hands. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  the  bonds  would  not  pass  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  But  the  certificates  which  were  the  evidence  of 
ownership  might  pass  out  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  these  five  parts  into  which  they  had  been 
divided,  upon  being  indorsed  by  the  government  to  which  they 
passed,  might  be  sold  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Well,  the  disposition  of  those  divided  parts  would 
be  entirely  at  the  wish  of  the  government  that  owned  them. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  a  nundred  million  marks  gold  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Twenty  billions  for  cash,  forty  and  forty  billion;  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  $20,000,000,000,  par  value? 

IJt.  Baruch.  Yes;  about  that. 

Senator  Moses.  And  you  have  no  idea  as  to  the  gross  amount  of  the 
certificates  representing  merchandise  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Well,  you  could  not  arrive  at  that,  Senator,  until  a 
demand  was  made  by  one  of  the  interested  powers,  it  might  be 
Italy,  or  England,  or  France,  or  Belgium,  for  certain  materisds,  which 
you  will  find,  under  an  annex  here,  that  they  have  a  certain  length 
of  time  to  ask  for. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes ;  I  am  familiar  with  that.  Would  that  aniount 
be  likely  to  equal  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Moses.  As  the  effect  of  the  indorsement  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  you  could  not  possibly  use 
that  amount  of  material. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  the  effect  of  the  indorsement  and  transfer 
of  these  certificates  be  to  add  directly  to  the  volume  of  securities  in 
the  financial  markets  of  the  world  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 

Senator  Moses.  The  effect  of  it  would  be  to  place  German  bonds 
indorsed  by  another  government  upon  the  market,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  hardly  think  so,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  be  the  case  unless  the  governments 
took  these  certificates  and  held  them. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  do.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  bonds  are  not  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  The  bonds  cto  not,  that  is  true;  but  the  certificates 
evidencing  the  ownership  do. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  I  would  like  to  reread  this.  Mr.  Norman  Davis 
attended  to  the  financial  part  of  the  reparation,  and  I  had  more  to  do 
with  the  industrial  part  of  it. 

vSenator  Moses.  If  there  is  some  other  attach^  of  the  commission 
who  is  more  familiar  with  that  than  you  are,  1  will  not  inquire  of  you, 
but  will  wait  for  that  other  person.     Whom  was  it  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Mr.  Norman  Davis. 

Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  want  to  inquire  of  you  on  a  matter  with 
which  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar. 

Mr,  Baruch.  If  I  may  reread  this,  Senator,  I  can  answer  your 
question. 

Senator  Moses.  No;  I  just  thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  we  could  talk  with  the  member  of  the  commission  who  dealt  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Baruch,  in  that 
paragraph  (15),  let  me  read  the  next  to  the  last  sentence.     It  roads : 

The  said  certificates  shall  be  registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  commiBsion  may  be 
transferred  by  indorsement. 

That  contemplates,  of  course,  does  it  not 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  that  would. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  (continuing).  That  the  certificates 
should  be  marketable  and  have  a  regular  place  upon  the  market,  and 
be  transferred  not  only  from  the  governments  or  the  commission,  but 
be  transferred  from  private  individuals  who  may  acquire  them? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  just  wanted  to  see  to  what  issue  of  bonds  this 
referred. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  will  find  that  on 
pages  268  and  269. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  I  am  just  going  over  that.  There  are  three 
issues  to  be  taken  up,  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third.  I  was  wondering 
what  this  applied  to.  I  know  it  was  contemplated  that  these  cer* 
tificates  should  not  be  sold. 

Senator  Knox.  Still  this  section  that  Senator  Johnson  has  just  read 
contemplates  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Those  are  certificates  relating  to  demands 
which  may  be  made  by  the  various  powers  and  not  to  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Baruch.  You  see  this  certificate  states  that  it  is  held  for 
such  bonds.  It  is  not  a  certificate  for  the  bonds.  It  is 
a  certificate  to  the  holder  saying  that  it  holds  for  England  a  certain 
amount  of  bonds.     It  is  not  a  certificate  of  the  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  These  certificates  may  be  registered,  and  upon 
indorsement  may  be  transferred. 

Senator  Fall.  And  sold  **when  bonds  are  issued  for  sale  on 
negotiation." 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  it — ^Mr.  Davis  can  tell 
you — ^but  I  think  this  was  put  in  there  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of 
transferring  from  one  power  to  the  other,  rather  than  with  the  idea 
of  their  being  put  on  the  market.  There  was  no  contemplation  of  the 
bonds  being  put  on  the  market,  because  no  one  knew  tne  value  that 
the  German  securities  would  have;  but  rather,  if  England  had  a 
debt  against  France  or  against  Belgium  or  vice  versa,  that  they 
might  transfer  some  of  these  bonds.  I  think  it  was  more  on  that 
account. 
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Senator  Knox.  Here  is  a  point  that  I  want  to  know  about.  You  have 
read  from  the  treaty  the  provision  that  these  shall  be  divided  up  into 
five  parts.  That,  of  course,  means  that  the  share  of  each  nation 
shftU  be  designated.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bakuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  K[nox.  Very  weD.  Now  suppose  that  we  generously 
for^o  and  agree  to  the  cancellation  of  such  amounts  as  are  awarded 
to  us,  does  that  go  to  the  amelioration  of  the  burden  of  Germany  or 
the  other  four  powers  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  It  would  be  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  burden 
of  Germany,  but  the  other  four  powers  would  get  it,  I  think,  for 
themselves. 

Senator  PrrxMAN.  It  says,  '*not  to  exceed  five  parts."  It  means 
that  if  the  United  States  does  not  come  in  it  will  be  divided  into 
four  parts  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  He  is  talking  about  the  certificates  being  divided 
into  five  parts,  and  not  the  amount  of  the  issue  of  bonds. 

Senator  Knox.  I  want  to  know  who  gets  the  benefit  of  our  gener- 
osity if  we  forego  this  indemnity.  Does  it  go  to  ease  the  burden  of 
Germany  or  the  otiier  nations  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  think  it  will  go  to  ease  the  burden  of  Germany, 
because  Gennany  can  not  pay  the  entire  claim. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  would  depend  on  what  disposition  this 
Government  would  make  of  its  part. 

Senator  Harding.  If  they  did  that  it  would  have  to  accept  the 
certificate  and  dispose  of  it  on  its  own  account. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Tne  amount  is  not  fixed  as  a  definite  amount.  The 
general  view  is  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to  go  around;  that 
Germany  will  not  be  able  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Knox.  There  would  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
reparation  commission  to  increase  the  indenmity  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  does  not  propose  to  take  any  share  of  it. 
If  we  are  going  to  be  liberal  here  and  forego  to  Germany  the  share 
that  we  are  entitled  to,  I  want  to  see  it  worked  out  so  that  Germany 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  be  a  matter  which  your  commission 
would  be  able  to  decide.  It  would  have  the  power  to  refund,  I  think. 
Senator,  for  the  fact  is  borne  in  upon  us  every  day  that  Germany  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  bill  that  will  be  put  against  her. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  the  object  oif  putting  it  against  her,  then  1 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  bill  is  going  to  be  determined  by  the  reparation 
commission.  We  were  unable  to  determine  the  amount  that  she 
could  pay.  So  it  was  left  to  the  reparation  commission  after  investiga- 
tion to  aecide;  so  that  it  would  decide  five  billions  first,  and  then 
another  amount,  of  ten  billions  and  so  on — a  rather  indefinite 
amount.     Nothing  definite  has  been  decided. 

Senator  Knox.  Just  one  more  question.  So  far  as  you  know,  is 
there  any  disposition  to  impose  upon  Germany,  througn  the  instru- 
mentahtv  of  the  reparation  commission,  more  than  you  think  she 
can  pavf 

Mr.  Baruch.  Personally,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  You  thmk  there  is  such  a  disposition  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  is  a  disposition  born  of  the  fact  that  she  actually 
owes  it.    Germany  actually  owes  more  than  she  can  pay. 
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Senator  Knox.  It  is  hardly  a  good  business  policy  to  lay  upon  your 
debtor  more  than  he  can  pay.     No  good  business  man  does  that. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  only  remark  I  make  about  it  is  that  you  are 
correct,  and  that  was  the  disposition  of  the  American  delegation, 
from  the  President  down.  Back  of  this  is  exactly  the  viewpoint  oi 
the  intelligent  business  men,  and  that  is  the  view  that  we  took. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  one  question.  Has  a  treaty 
been  made  that  you  gentlemen  believe  is  incapable  of  being  carried 
out  by  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  not  just  say  that  she 
would  be  unable  to  pav  the  amount  of  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  that  the  amount  of  reparation  that  is  justly 
due  she  is  imable  to  pay,  but  the  reparation  commission  will  say  how 
much  she  can  pay,  and  that  will  be  the  amoimt.  For  instance,  if 
the  reparation  commission  fixed,  say,  fifty  billions  or  one  himdred 
billions,  that  would  be  unworkable  because  she  could  not  pay  it. 
You  will  find  it  is  drawn  up  with  extreme  care.  It  was  aone  in 
that  way  to  avoid  guesswork.  It  was  almost  one  of  the  first  com- 
missions appointed  and  it  was  still  sitting  when  we  left  Paris.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  draw  this  so  that  it  would  work,  and  I  think  that 
it  will  work.     There  is  no  question  in  mv  mind  that  it  will  work. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  It  will  work  providing  that  the  bill 
be  scaled  down  by  the  reparation  conmtiission  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Provided  they  will  scale  it  down  to  what  Germany 
can  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  on  the  figures  as  obtainable 
and  presentable  now,  the  bill  is  one  that  you  say  you  do  not  think 
Germany  can  pay,  but  you  rely  upon  the  fact  tne  good  sense  of 
the  reparation  commission  will  scale  the  amount  down  to  a  point 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  Grermany. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  and  witnin  that  power  it  has  been  left  so  that 
it  would  work.     It  is  workable;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  have  that  power  and  the 
contrary  power  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Contrary  power  1    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Canfomia.  That  is,  the  power  to  scale  down 
and  the  discretion  to  fix  as  well  the  amount  that  might  not  be  scaled 
down. 

Mr.  Baruch.  To  fix  the  amount.  But,  of  course,  if  the  amount 
is  fixed,  personally  I  think  that  will  be  the  most  workable  treatment, 
to  fix  with  Germany  the  amount  which  they  themselves  think  they 
could  pay.  Of  course,  no  one  would  fix  an  amount  against  a  debtor 
that  he  aid  not  think  the  debtor  could  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  it  not  that  very  fact  of  the 
fixing  of  the  amount  that  was  denied  at  the  conference? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  your  question,  but  I 
will  say  this,  that  the  American  delegation  contended  continuously 
for  the  fixing  of  a  definite  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  unsuccessful  in  that 
contention  ? 
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Mr.  Basuoh.  Yes;  because  you  oaa  see  it  would  inyolye  the 
question  of  repairing  fanns,  and  losses  to  the  civilian  poptdation, 
and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  doin^  that  within  such  a  short 
time  after  the  sound  oi  the  cannon  had  died  away,  and  to  get  any 
adequate  idea  of  what  the  bill  should  be.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
a  bill  for  restoring  the  districts  and  the  great  factories  that  were 
ruthlessly  destroyed  in  Serbia,  Poland,  and  these  other  countries 
except  after  a  great  length  of  time,  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  bill 
would  be.  We  could  not  say  what  the  bill  was;  we  could  not  deter- 
mine it  without  an  examination;  and  Germany  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  find  out  what  she  could  pay.  The  only  way  we  could  examine 
the  question  was  to  make  a  ^ess,  or  leave  it  open  in  the  way  we  did. 

S^ator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  sought  in  the  first  instance 
to  have  a  specific  amount  fixed. 

Mr.  Babuch.  We  sought  until  the  last  day. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  deemed  that  essential  in 
order  that  there  mi^ht  be  stability,  and  in  order  that  you  might  have 
a  definite  and  fixed  sum  which  Germany  could  look  forward  to  as 
the  debtor  nation  and  the  Allies  as  the  creditor  nations. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  better  to  let  Germany 
know  what  she  had  to  pay,  and  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know 
what  it  was  to  expect  But  we  soon  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to 
set  up  her  bill  and  to  get  the  people  to  determine  now  what  tiiiat 
nxed  sum  would  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  until  the  last  day  did  you 
continue  to  ask  for  a  fixed  sum  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Well,  we  discussed  the  Question  and  tried  to  con- 
vince the  people  who  were  most  interested,  and  to  get  them  to  come 
around  to  our  viewpoint. 

Senator  Habdino.  Germany  preferred  it  too,  did  she  nott 

Mr.  Babuch.  We  never  had  any  discussion  with  her  on  that. 

Scoiator  Habdino.  Did  she  make  such  representations  in  her 
efforts  to  modify  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  They  complained  about  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
amount,  but  we  never  had  any  hearing  with  them  because  we  had 
no  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with  them  to  discuss  this  question. 

Senator  Habdino.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  imder  this 
provision  the  American  reparation  commissioners  would  have  the 
authority  tg  say  whether  tne  United  States  of  America  would  sur- 
render any  share  of  the  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  thiak  tnat  has  to  come  back  to  the  United  States 
Government.  I  will  have  to  go  back  and  read  that  over.  I  think 
the  Grovemments  themselves  were  to  say  whether  they  would  relin- 
quish any  amoimt. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  think  you.  are  correct  in  that. 
I  think  in  some  place  the  treaty  provides  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Had  I  fcaown  that  you  would  discuss  this,  I  would 
have  read  it  over  again  to  get  myself  oriented  about  the  reparation 
clause. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Califomia.  One  other  question.  The  United 
States  expects  none  of  these  reparations.  That  is  the  theory  upon 
which  you  are  acting,  and  I  presume  is  the  theory  that  will  be  finally 
acted  upon  if  it  is  the  desire  of  you  gentlemen,  who  are  most  familiar 
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with  it.  That  being  the  case,  what  has  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  reparation  commission  to  do  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  Senator  Johnson,  we  are  associated  with  these 
other  Governments  in  the  war.  We  are  imposing  certain  conditions 
upon  Germany,  and  the  very  thought  which  gave  rise  to  Senator 
Knox's  impression  is  that  we  are  imposing  those  conditions  on 
Germany,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to  see  that  the  spirit 
of  this  reparation  is  carried  out. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  theory,  then,  and  the  only 
theor^r,  upon  which  we  take  part  in  this  work  of  the  reparation 
commission  is  to  see  that  that  idea  is  carried  out  f 

Mr.  Baruoh.  No;  not  entirely;  and  I  think,  though!  am  not 
entirely  clear,  that  there  are  some  reparational  demands  that  will 
be  put  in.     I  am  not  clear  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  mean  by  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes;  some  of  them.     I  am  not  clear  about  it. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  Such  as.  the  Lursitania  claims  t 

Mr.  Baruoh.  For  the  loss  of  ships.  The  Lusitania  and  the  Frye 
cases  were  prewar  claims,  which  we  took  occasion  to  protect  in 
dealing  with  enemy  property.  But  even  if  we  do  not  receive  any, 
I  think,  individually — ^I  am  not  here  to  discuss  policy,  and  this  is 
only  my  view — it  seems  to  me  that  we  had  to  become  a  party  to 
these  obligations  that  we  are  forcing  upon  Germany  and  that  we 
have  been  very  insistent  upon.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  escape  being  a  party  to  see  that  this  is  carried  out;  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  England  and  the  various  countries,  are  looking 
to  the  United  States  to  help  them  in  tjiese  decisions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  w^ant  to  get  your  viewpoint. 
Our  activities  will  be  wholly  altruistic  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  would  say  no  to  that,  for  this  reason.  The  spirit 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  carrying  out  oi  this  reparation  commission 
is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
because  upon  the  wisdom  of  those  decisions  depend  the  financial 
and  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  world  for  years  to  come,  and 
perhaps  for  many  generations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then  it  is  from  the  world  stand<> 
point  and  for  the  stabilizing  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  And  from  our  own  personal  interests.  Germany  was 
a  very  large  customer  of  ours.  And  this  reparation  commission  does 
not  deal  alone  with  Germany,  but  with  aU  the  great  central  empires, 
and  there  are  some  130,000,000  to  150,000,000  people  involvjad  in  this, 
and  it  is  a  matter  about  which  we  are  moved  by  great  altruistic  ideaa 
primarily,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  deep  self-interest. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  inquiring  only  to  get  your 
view.     I  am  not  speaking  in  hostili  ty  to  that  view,-  or  in  criticism  of  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  quite  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  we  will  be  engaged  for  some 
30  years  or  more,  then,  in  this  particular  design  that  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  riot  necessarily,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  necessarily? 

ifr.  Baruch.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  will  be  shorter  than  that 
if  we  are  wise. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  we  are  wise.  You  mean  the 
Beparation  Commission  ? 
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Mr.  Babuch.  I  mean  not  the  United  States  alone,  but  all  the  people 
interested. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  if  the  other  four  powers 
with  whom  we  will  act,  and  who  will  have  the  determination  of  the 
matter,  arc  wise  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  more  to  say  in  the 
determination — I  think  America  will  be  the  determining  factor. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  our  one  vote  will  be  the 
determining  factor? 

Mr.  Baruch.  1  think  the  influence  of  the  American  representatives 
will  be  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  individuals. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  Do  you  think  that  opinion  justified 
by  what  has  transpired  at  the  peace  conference } 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Scuiator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  is  justified 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  I  have  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  from  the  facts  that  greeted  me  on  all  sides  in  the  rela- 
tion that  Americans  had  with  the  various  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
that  was  made,  you  think  the  opinion  you  just  gave  is  justified  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.   les,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  the  predominant  factor 
in  fijung  those  terms  was  the  United  States  i 

Mr.  Saruch.  Which  terms  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Generally  speaking,  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  that  in  most  instances  we  had  a  very  great 
voice  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  The  ** predominant"  voice?  I 
think  that  was  your  adjective. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  was  referring  particularly  at  that  time  to  the 
reparation  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  to  territorial  distribution? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  was  not  familiar  with  those. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  drew  up  the  economic  provi- 
sions f 

Mr.  Baruch.  In  here  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yea. 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  were  drawn  up  by  the  economic  commission, 
of  which  myself  and  Mr.  Lamont  were  American  representatives. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  yesterday  my  effort  to  show  you 
the  way  it  was  worked  and  how  these  various  decisions  were  arrived 
at. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  whole 
economic  section  of  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  by  England  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  is  not,  sir;  unless  you  can  call  me  an  Englishman, 
sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  referring  to  specific 
provisions,  but  generally  speaking  were  the  economic  sections  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  commissioners  or  of  the 
United  States  conmaission  of  which  you  are  a  member  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  had  a  most  active  part  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  in  the  very  phraseology 
and  the  very  drawing  up. 
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Mr.  Barctgh.  The  phi*aseology  was  drawn  up  in  the  subcommittees, 
and  then  that  was  turned  over  to  the  drafting  committee,  which 
drafted  or  redrafted  in  some  way,  but  never  changed  what  we 
thought  was  the  meaning  of  the  clause. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  whether  England 
presented  the  economic  section  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.BARUCH.  Everyonepresented  different  views.  Wedid  that  when 
we  had  a  drafting  committee,  of  which  I  was  the  sole  American  member. 
Everybody  was,  of  course,  asked  to  give  their  views. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  But  you  are  quite  certain  that  the 
economic  provisions  contained  in  this  treaty  were  not  the  result  of 
the  work  of  the  English  commissioners  or  representatives? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Of  course  they  were  not;  there  were  suggestions  by 
them,  of  course.    There  were  suggestions  by  everyone. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  did  not  mean  wholly,  in  detail; 
but  largely?  These  economic  provisions  that  are  a  part  of  this 
treaty,  are  they  not  largely  those  that  were  drawn  by  the  English 
people  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  you  mean  that  they  drew  up  these  clauses,  no. 
We  all  had  a  hand  m  it,  and  the  Americans  had  their  saj. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  recollect  having  a  draft 
before  you  that  was  presented  by  the  English  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Oh,  yes;  everyone  prepared  drafts — the  Italians, 
French,  and  English.    Everyone  prepared  drafts. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  recall  whether  it  was  the 
English  draft  on  which  you  worked  and  of  which  this  treaty  is  the 
result? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  I  do  not  recall  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  not 
correct? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  I  do  not  see  what 
bearing  it  has  on  the  case.  Anyone  was  free  to  offer  any  suggestions, 
and  we  were  glad  to  have  people  come  forward  with  constructive 
suggestions,  and  we  would  take  them  or  modify  them  as  we  saw  fit. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  This  is  a  apart  from  the  particular 
inquiry  here,  but  did  you  participate  in  the  execution  of  the  provi- 
sion,  of  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  our  various  associates  did. 
^  Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Did  you  have  a  great  participa- 
tion in  the  economic  provisions  of  the  Austrian  treaty  than  you  did  in 
the  treaty  witn  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch,  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir.  We  had  the  same  par- 
ticipation. 

Senator  Pomerbne.  In  order  to  make  the  record  clear,  when  you 
say  ** you,"  you  mean  the  delegation  here? 

Senator  JfoHNSoN  of  Califomia.  I  mean  Mr.  Baruch  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  personnel. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  presume  you  mean  the  American  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cam omia.  Because  of  some  imormation  that 
has  come  to  me,  I  ask  you  the  direct  question,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
questioning  what  you  nave  said  in  that  regard,  but  in  order  tnat  we 
may  be  perfectly  clear  in  the  matter:  Was  it  or  was  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  whole  economic  section  of  the  treaty  was  substantially  drawn  up 
by  England  and  presented,  and  that  the  English  draft  was  substaa- 
tially  or  largely  accepted  ? 
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Mr.  Baruch.  That  I  could  not  remember.    I  can  only  say  this 

Dr.  Taussig.  Not  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Bakuch.  Dr.  Taussig,  who  was  there  with  us,  says  not  in  the 
slij^test.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  the  Senator  has  in  his 
mind,  but  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  every  delegation  was  asked 
to  present  views  and  suggestions,  and  if  we  liked  them  we  took  them, 
but  if  we  did  not  like  them  we  did  not  take  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  say  "we'' 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  mean  the  American  delegation.  We  took  any- 
body's su^estions,  irrespective  of  whom  they  came  from.  We  were 
there  for  that  purpose,  and  when  they  brought  in  these  suggestions 
they  were  taken  before  the  various  subcommittees,  and  if  any  sug- 
gestion was  approved,  no  matter  from  whom  it  came,  it  was 
written  up. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  decision  was  hj  a  majority? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Our  decisions  were  imanunous.  We  had  to  work 
to  a  unanimous  decision. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  How  many  nations  were  represented  ? 

yii,  Baruch.  Twenty-three.  That  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  every  one  of  these  questions. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  have  much  trouble  with  Liberia? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  did  not  see  much  of  her. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  the  committee  print  before  you,  Mr. 
Baruch? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  twra  to  page  271,  to  paragraph  13  of  the 
annex? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  as  to  reparations. 

Senator  Moses.  As  to  voting.  I  wish  to  ask  you  particularly  with 
reference  to  subdivisions  (a)  and  (/).  The  commission  imder  this 
paragraph  would  have  to  have  a  unanimous  vote  on  the  cancellation 
of  any  portion  of  the  debt  or  obligations  of  Germ^y.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  easily  arrived  at  in  its  decision  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  easy,  but  it  could  be  done. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  that  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
by  unanimous  vote  as  provided  in  subdivision  (/)  would  be  easy  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is,  of  the  provisions  of  this  part  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  it  can  be  done;  yes. 
^  Senator  Moses.  If  that  was  done  the  question  would  never  come 

Y^    back  to  the  United  States,  would  it? 
\^    Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  correct,- sir. 

•"  Senator  Fall.  Then  the  commission  wo\iM  have  the  right  to 
cancel,  without  reference  back  to  the  United  States,  any  portion  of 
the  German  debt,  or  the  American  portion  of  the  debt  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  is  here  another  clause  regarding  cancellation, 
that  I  would  like  to  find  before  I  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Fali,.  Now,  if  the  American  representative  on  the  com- 
mission desired  t^  secure  or  to  grant  to  Germany  a  postponement, 
either  totallv  or  partially,  beyond  1930,  of  any  payment  or  settlement 
falling  due  between  May  1,  1921,  and  the  enci  of  1926,  the  American 
commissioner  could  not  secure  such  action  except  by  unanimous 
vote? 
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Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  right,  sir.  That  is  clause  (c)  that  you 
refer  to  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes.  And  then  in  clause  (d)  there  is  the  same  case; 
so  that  with  the  American  commissioner  there,  if  we  do  not  care  for 
any  of  this  reparation  at  aU,  and  we  sit  there  simply  to  carry  out, 
you  sav,  the  oblieations  which  we  have  incurred  by  going  into  it  at 
aU,  stiTl  we  would  have  only  one  vioce,  and  it  requires  a  unanimous 
voice  for  the  commission  to  grant  any  of  these  postponements. 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  can  not  do  anything  without  us. 

Senator  Fall.  No;  and  we  can  not  do  anything  without  them. 
They  might  not  want  to  postpone.  They  might  want  their  money, 
and  we  not  want  it.    They  can  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  tliink  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are  not 
getting  anything.  We  are  getting  130,000,000  of  people  on  their  feet, 
people  who  have  been  accustomea  to  dea!  wilJi  us,  ana  helping  to  get  a 
reestablishment  of  the  financial  system  of  the  world,  which  is  im- 
portant. 

Senator  Fall.  Providing  we  can  force  our  ideas  on  the  commission. 
But  one  of  the  commissioners  can  balk  us  on  any  step  we  take. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  is  always  fair  to  assume  that  we  could  get  some 
arrangement. 

Senator  Knox.  Who  are  these  130,000,000  people? 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  are  more  than  60,000,000  Germans  and  some 
70,000,000  Austro-Hungarians. 

Senator  K!nox.  Do  you  think  this  treaty  puts  Germanv  on  her 
feet  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  1  do  not  think  I  said  so.  If  I  used  that  language,  it 
did  not  carrv  my  thought. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  I  may  have  given  a  wrong  impression.  What 
I  meant  to  say,  Senator,  was  that  the  reestablishment  of  financial 
conditions,  an9  therefore  of  the  industrial  conditions,  will  help  to 
get  them  reestablished  and  get  on  their  feet. 

Senator  Knox.  My  recollection  is  that  your  exact  answer  was  that 
we  got  a  great  deal  out  of  this  treaty  because  that  put  130,000,000 
of  people  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  Baruch.  What  I  meant  was  that  we  got  a  great  stake  in  the 
reparation  commission,  even  from  a  selfish  view,  because  we  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  130,000,000  people  get  themselves  going  again,  and 
we  are  interested  in  getting  the  reestabUshment  of  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  world.     Do  I  make  myself  clear  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Perfectly. , 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  inference  is  that  our 
chief  function  on  the  reparation  commission  is  one  of  a  friendly  and 
helpful  interest  to  Germany  and  the  Central  Powers  for  our  selfish 
interests  rather  than  anything  else? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  I  would  not  day  so.  Senator.  I  think  it  is  a 
necessary  thing  for  America  first. 

Senator  Harding.  Why  do  you  sav  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
America  when  the  Central  Powers  are  the  most  formidable  commercial 
rivals  that  we  have? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Can  you  imagine  the  world  being  prosperous  while 
130,000,000  millions  of  people  right  in  the  center  of  tne  industrial 
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population  are  not  prosperous  ?  Can  you  imagine  prosperity  without 
the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Central  Powers,  with  the  finances  of 
Italy,  France  ana  of  Belgium  and  their  industrial  life,  and  to  a 
large  extent  England's,  depending  on  what  they  are  going  to  receive 
from  those  people  t  In  that  way  this  reflects  upon  us.  It  is  a  ^eat 
big  partnership.  We  can  not  separate  ourselves  from  it.  It  is  of 
vast  consequence  to  America. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch,  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question  about 
your  fi^ires.    Are  you  quite  correct  about  the  population  of  Austria  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  I  think  it  is  something  Uke  70,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  said  to  be 
about  52,000,000—9,000,000  Austrians,  14,000,000  Hungarians  and 
26,000,000  Slavs.  Those  were  the  figures  given  at  that  time,  with 
Germany  about  70,000,000.  That  made  about  120,000,000  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  thought  Austria-Hungary  was  larger;  130,000,000^ 
was  the  figure  I  had  in  mind.  It  may  oe  120,000,000.  Bulgaria  is 
in  there.     That  is  another  15,000,000. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Our  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Europe,  Mr. 
Baruch,  you  estimate  is  because  our  chief  exports  go  to  Europe? 
Europe  is  our  large  customer? 

Mr.  Babuch.  She  is  our  large  customer. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  have  therefore  that  interest  in  the 
restoration  of  order  and  of  normal  conditions  in  those  countries 
because  our  export  trade  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Quite  correct. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  I  understand  you,  Senator,  that  you  have 
got  away  from  your  devotion  to  humanity  and  are  now  merely  a 
selfish  commercialist  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  mix  the  two  together. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  the  Senator  will  admit  that  himself. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  must  be  on  the  floor  when  the  Senate  opens, 
I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  hearing,  and  I  will  jxsk  Senator 
McCumber  now  to  take  the  chair.  I  ask  the  committee  to  meet  in 
executive  session  in  the  committee  room  in  the  Capitol  at  3  o'clock 
80  that  we  may  dispose  of  the  resolution  of  Senator  Kenyon.  I  do 
not  want  to  stop  the  hearing  now  to  take  that  up. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  others  of  us  who  nave  to  be  on  the 
floor,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  move  thai  the  committee  stand  in  recess 
nntil  3  o'clock,  then  to  meet  in  executive  session. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  questions 
asked,  but  I  think  we  are  not  quite  through  with  the  witnesses.  I 
want  to  ask  a  few  questions,  perhaps  three  or  four,  of  Mr.  Baruch. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  no  reason  why  those  Senators  who  care  to 
stay  should  not  continue  the  hearing. 

Senator  Knox.  I  have  to  be  on  the  floor,  and  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions that  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch. 

Senator  Williams.  I  move  that  we  take  a  recess. 

Senator  Pomerene.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  we  can  not  finish 
to-day  with  Mr.  Baruch  and  with  the  other  witnesses  who  are  here. 
A  number  of  Senators  want  to  be  on  the  floor,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
adopt  the  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  take 
i  recess  at  this  time. 
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The  Chairman.  I  only  want  it  remembered  that  we  are  to  meet  at 
3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  These  hearings  will  be  continued  to-morrow 
morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Now,  will  the  committee  give  me  their  attention  for  one  minute  ? 
Mr.  Taussig  is  here  in  regard  to  the  customs  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  Senator  has  expressed  a  desire  to  ask  ques- 
tions on  that  subject,  aod  it  would  be  convenient  to  Prof.  Taussig  to 
know  whether  the  committee  desire  to  question  him  about  the 
customs  provisions.     I  have  heard  nothing  said  about  it. 

Senator  MosEs.  Upon  the  examination  of  these  witnesses  on  this 
section  may  depend  what  we  may  wish  to  inquire  about  further.  I 
think  it  advisable  to  request  Prof.  Taussig  to  come  again. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Then  the  committee  stands  adjourned  to  meet  at 
3  o'clock,  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the 
Capitol,  and  to  continue  the  hearing  here  to-morrow  at  10.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Satxirday,  August  2,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m,) 
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United  States  Senate, 
cobimittee  on  fobeign  relations, 

WasTiingtoUf  D,  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
m  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lod^e  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee, 
Enox  Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  Smitn 
of  Arizona,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chairman.  Prof.  Taussig  is  anxious  to  go  away,  and  Senator 
McCumber  desires  to  ask  him  some  questions.  We  will  allow  Prof. 
Taussig  to  take  the  stand  first  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  F.  W.  TAUSSIG. 

Senator  McCumber.  Prof.  Taussig,  there  was,  in  some  of  the 
questions  asked  yesterday,  an  assumption  that  the  financial  clauses 
were  the  work  rather  of  British  delegates.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
or  not,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  there  are  not  considerable 
portions  of  the  treaty  that  relate  to  matters  that  are  of  peculiar 
interest  and  particular  interest  to  Great  Britain  and  France  only,  in 
which  the  United  States  has  very  slight,  if  any,  direct  interests,  ana  to 
ask  you  also  to  what  extent  the  American  delegates  took  part  in  the 
matter  of  formulating  the  financial  provisions,  and  to  what  extent  the 
British  delegates  took  part,  and  so  lorth. 

Mr.  Taussig.  You  have  in  mind,  Senator,  the  economic  clauses  as 
well  as  the  financial  clauses  1 

Senator  McCumber.  The  economic  clauses  equally  with  the  finan- 
cial clauses.     I  should  include  them. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Of  course,  there  were  some  of  the  economic  questions 
with  which  the  British  and  French  were  peculiarly  concerned.  The 
arrangement  in  regard  to  prewar  duties,  lor  example,  was  one  which 
the  British  and  the  French  put  together  and  which  the  United  States 
from  the  start  said  that  they  would  not  enter  into.  Naturally  the 
drafting  of  the  details  of  that  was  something  in  which  the  American 
delegates  took  no  part,  since  we  would  not  enter  into  it  anyhow. 
Those  clauses  in  their  details  occupy  a  considerable  number  of  pages 
in  tiie  treaty. 

When  it  comes  to  the  clauses  in  which  the  United  States  entered, 
all  nations  took  their  part,  and  we  took  our  hand  in  the  drafting,  as 
other  nations  did,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  a 
predominance  of  any  country. 
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Senator  McCumber.  There  were  certain  interests,  especially  pre- 
war interests,  that  were  applicable  only  to  Great  Britain  and  Erance, 
were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  clearing-house  system  was  peculiarly  anplica- 
ble  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  and,  as  was  explained  by  Mr.  Palmer 
yesterday,  from  the  first  we  did  not  expect  to  enter  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  say  tnat  the  financial  or  economic 
provisions  were  peculiarly  the  presentation  of  any  one  nation 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  can  not  be  so  said. 

Senator  McCumber  (continuing).  Outside  of  those  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  alone  were  interested  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  can  not  be  so  said.  Drafts  were  received  from  all 
the  countries — ^from  the  United  States,  from  Great  Britain,  fropa 
Italy,  from  Belgium,  from  the  Slavs — and  they  were  all  considered  in. 
formulating  the  clauses  as  finally  presented  to  the  supreme  council. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  did  not  follow  one  recommendation, 
or  the  recommendation  of  one  nation  or  its  delegates,  any  more  than 
that  of  others  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Those  are  all  the  questions  that  I  wanted  to 
ask. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Prof.  Taussig^  you  have  spoken  of  the  clearing 
house  as  applying  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  etc., 
and  I  have  in  mind  what  Mr.  Palmer  said  bearing  upon  that  subject, 
which  in  substance  was  that  that  was  a  matter  m  which  the  Unitea 
States  had  no  particular  interest.  Do  you  desire  in  any  way  to 
qualify  the  statement  of  Mr.  Palmer  or  to  add  anvthing  to  it? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  least.  I  only  wanted  to  point 
out  that  when  it  came  to  the  drafting  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty 
we  allowed — I  will  not  say  we  allowed — we  naturally  accepted  a 
situation  in  which  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  wished  to  put  that 
arrangement  into  effect,  xmdertook  the  drafting  of  the  clauses; 
and  it  could  be  said  in  regard  to  those  that  the  drafting  was  British 
and  French. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  any 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  British  representatives  dominated 
the  framing  of  these  economic  and  financial  provisions  is  purely 
voluntary  and  without  any  foundation  in  fact  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  saw  no  indications  of  that — of  any  dominance  of 
any  one  country. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  in 
some  respects  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  other  countries,  in 
that  on  occasions  we  were  asked  to  act  as  arbitrators  when  there 
were  disputed  questions. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  you  care  to  suggest  what  those  subjects 
were  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes.  For  example,  there  was  a  question  as  to 
certain  remissions  of  duties  by  Germany,  or  retentions  by  Germany; 
that  Germany  should  not  change  her  duties  on  certain  products. 
You  will  find  that  in  the  treaty  in  regard  to  Italian  products.  Other 
countries  wished  the  same  advantages  from  Germany — France. 
Belgium,  Japan,  Jugo-Slavia — and  it  was  difficult  to  settle  it;  ana 
fin^y  it  was  left  to  the  American  representative,  and  the  subcom- 
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mittee  said,  "Whatever  the  American  representative  decides  we 
will  accept'';  and  the  matter  was  settled  in  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  ask.  Prof. 
Taussig,  we  are  very  much  obUged  to  him. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  Chairman ,  I  understood  that  Prof. 
Taussig  was  to  be  called  upon  to  explain  the  customs  features. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  was  kept  here  because  Senator  McCumber 
wanted  to  ask  him  some  questions.  I  do  not  know  of  any  questions 
on  customs  that  are  to  be  asked  him. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  but  while  the  professor 
is  here  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  there  is  any  explanation  of  these 
customs  provisions  which  he  would  Uke  to  make  to  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  Taussig.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  think  attention  may 
be  drawn.  Under  the  customs  provisions  Germany  gives  to  the 
Allies  most-favored-nation  treatment  for  a  period,  and  the  Allies  do 
not  give  Germany  most-favored-nation  treatment,  and  the  unilateral 
character  of  the  arrangement  has  sometimes  been  criticized.  That 
provision  was  made  in  order  to  make  the  competition  between  the 
aevastated  regions,  France  and  Belgium,  for  example,  on  even  terms 
with  Germany  during  the  five-year  period.  The  French  and  Belgians 
feared  that  during  this  period,  while  their  industries  were  devastated 
and  broken  down  so  that  the^r  could  not  compete  with  the  Germans, 
the  Germans  might  make  special  arrangements  with  neutral  countries 
or  with  allied  countries  sucn  as  they  have  made  in  the  past,  by  which 
the  Germans  would  give  fa,vors,  we  will  say  to  Sweden,  and  Sweden 
would  in  return  give  favors  to  Germany,  and  that  consequently 
Germany  would  be  enabled  to  get  in  her  goods  and  get  her  trade 
establisned  during  the  period  when  the  French  and  the  Belgians  wore 
incapacitated  from  carrying  on  their  businesses;  and  in  order  to 

Erevent  Germany  from  making  si>ecial  arrangements  for  getting  in 
er  trade,  this  stipulation  was  put  in,  that  diu'mg  five  years  Germanv 
should  follow  the  most-favored-nation  policy  as  to  the  Allies,  whicn 
would  prevent  her  from  making  special  arrangements  for  getting  her 
goods  mto  these  other  countries  while  France  and  Belgium  were 
aevastated.  That  is  the  explanation  of  this  most  favored  nation 
arrangement  for  five  years,  and  for  the  obhgation  imposed  upon 
Germany.  That  is  not  always  imderstood,  why  it  was  that  Germany 
was  to  give  most  favored  nation  treatment  to  the  Allies,  and  the 
Allies  were  not  during  this  five-year  period  to  give  it  to  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
Prof.  Taussig,  we  will  excuse  him,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  him. 

STATEKEHT  OF  MS.  BEEN AED  H.  BAEUCH— Eesnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Several  members  of  the  committee  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  certain  questions. 

Senatpr  Moses.  Mr.  Baruch,  are  you  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  the  central  Rhine  commission  mentioned  in  the  treaty  in  article  65  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  you  can  not  shed  any  hght  upon  the  question 
asked  yesterday  with  reierence  to  the  appomtment  of  an  American 
member  on  that  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  On  what  page  is  that ) 
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Senator  Moses.  On  pap:e  101  and  page  103  you  will  find  a  reference 
to  the  central  Rhine  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  What  did  you  say  about  appointments? 

Senator  Moses.  The  central  Rhine  commission,  as  I  have  always 
understood,  was  an  international  body  established  by  convention 
prior  to  the  war,  and  had  functions  then.  Now,  according  to  the 
dispatches  from  Paris,  which  appeared  in  the  morning  paper  yester- 
day, that  commission  is  fimctionmg  with  an  American  representative 
on  it.     I  was  wondering  whether  you  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  am  not  qualified  to  give  any  explanation  upon 
that,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Baruch,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  It  was  at  least  suggested  in  some  of  the  answers  of 
yesterday  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  Germany  to  respond 
to  the  damages  assessed  by  the  allied  powers  against  her.  Let  me 
ask  you  first  if  there  is  not  a  provision  in  the  treaty  that  Germany 
shall  at  least  be  required  to  pay  as  heavy  a  tax  as  the  other  nations  1 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  she  probably  could  pay  as  heavy  a  tax 
as  other  nations  engaged  in  this  war,  could  she  not? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1919,  ending  June  30,  the  per  capita  tax  in  Great  Britain 
was  $86.13,  while  the  per  capita  tax  in  Germany  was  only  S22.88, 
or  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Will  you  please  give  those  figures  again. 
Senator  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  In  Great  Britain  the  per  capita  tax  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1919,  was  $86.13,  while  that  of  Germany  was 
$22.88,  or  about  one-fourth  the  per  capita  tax  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain;  and  the  per  capita  tax  of  tne  United  States  was  $39.13, 
or  nearly  double  the  per  capita  tax  of  Germany.  Now  with  the 
German  industries  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  be  immediately 
put  in  operation  the  moment  that  she  gets  over  her  Bolshevik  fever, 
IS  she  not  in  a  pretty  fair  condition  to  pay  such  additional  tax, 
equivalent  to  that  of  other  nations,  and  thereby  take  care  of  this 
sum  of  about  $24,000,000,000  that  is  assessed  against  her? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  a  moment.  First 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  impression  that  $24,000,000,000  is  the  total 
sum  is  incorrect,  because  that  is  only  the  first  issue  of  securities. 
But  if  you  will  notice,  if  goes  on  to  say  "shall  forthwith  issue  any 
further  obUgations"  so  that  the  $24,000,000,000  is  not  the  limit  of 
what  Germany  may  be  assessed  to  pay.  but  the  amount  is  unlimited. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  a  sort  oi  indemnity;  and  then  she  is  to 
pav  reparations  in  addition. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  the  whole  matter  is  all  reparation,  but  the  $5,000,- 
000,000  bonds  and  the  two  succeeding  amounts  of  $10,000,000,000 
each  are  amoimts  that  will  be  issued  under  certain  conditions;  but 
they  can  issue  further  amoimts  if  it  is  found  that  she  is  able  to  pay 
and  that  the  bill  calls  for  the  amount.  So  the  $24,000,000,000  is  not 
the  limit  of  what  can  be  called  for  imder  the  clauses  of  the  reparation. 
Then,  no  doubt  your  figures  as  to  taxes  are  correct-  but  Germany  did 
not  pay  the  costs  of  the  war  in  the  same  manner,  for  instance,  as  did 
Ei^land  and  the  United  States,     If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
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Germany  paid  only  about  9  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  war  by  taxation. 
Most  of  ner  costs  of  the  war  were  paid  through  issues  of  seciu*ities. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  She  paid  only  9  per  cent  by  taxation. 
Mr.  Babugh.  Yes.  That  accoimts  for  her  small  amount  of  taxes. 
The  other  nations  paid  varying  percentages.  The  United  States 
stands,  I  believe,  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  have  actually  paid,  by  taxation,  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  war. 

The  Chaibmax.  The  United  States  has  raised  much  more  by  taxa- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  total  expenditure,  than  any  other  country? 
Mr.  Babuch.  Yes.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  the  figures,  but 
the  amount  raised  by  taxation  by  the  United  States  is  somewhere 
between  35  and  40  per  cent  of  her  total  expense.  Those  figures  may 
be  wrong,  but  we  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list  on  the  amount  of  the 
cost  which  we  have  paid  bj  taxation. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  It  is  higher  than  England. .  England  had  paid 
about  28  per  cent  and  we  stand  a  good  deal  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  Senator.  Now,  as  to  the 
ability  of  Germany  to  increase  those  taxes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
can  do  so;  but  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that 
although  her  plants  in  themselves,  the  physical  plants,  are  intact,  and 
she  saw  to  it  through  a  systematic  and  wanton  destruction  of  her 
neighbors  that  they  would  Jbe  so — she  not  alone  destroyed  those  plants 
but  took  things  out  of  the  Belgian  and  French  and  Italian  plants  and 
increased  her  own  facilities  in  tnat  way — she  is  not  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  that  unless  the  reparation  commission  permits  her  to  do 
60  through  the  purchase  of  raw  material.  She  has  got  to  have  raw 
material,  cotton,  copper,  wool,  jute,  and  so  on,  to  put  into  her  fac- 
tories, iu  order  to  enable  them  to  have  something  to  manufacture. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  the  authority  is  vested  in  the  commis- 
sion to  do  that. 

Mr.  Babuch.  If  she  had  a  world  market,  and  was  not  restricted  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  she  could  spend  for  these  things,  your  state- 
ment would  be  absolutely  correct.  I  have  answeied  the  question 
indirectly.  She  can  not  go  ahead  and  do  what  it  appears  she  can  do 
unless  the  reparation  commission  permits  her  to  do  so. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  if  the  reparation  commission  act  with 
judgment,  they  will  permit  her  to  do  so  ? 
Mr.  Babuch.  As  an  act  of  good  judgment,  they  will. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  And  we  must  assume  that  they  will  do  that. 
Now  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of 
detennimng  whether  Germany  can  pay  a  greater  assessment  of  taxes, 
the  debt  of  Germany  is  to  her  own  nationals  for  the  most  part,  and 
under  the  treaty  this  debt  must  be  subrogated  to  the  interest  of  the 
assessment  made  by  the  Allies  against  Germany. 
Mr.  Babuch.  Quite  correct. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  So  at  present  she  will  not  have  to  look  after 
that  debt  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  her  own  credit 
in  order  to  raise  money;  and  secondly,  that  while  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  date  I  have  mentioned,  June  30,  1919,  had  an  estimated  nat- 
ional wealth  of  about  $85,000,000,000,  Germany  had  $78,000,000,000, 
or  nearly  as  much,  while  her  taxation  was  only  about  one-fourth  as 
much.  Therefore,  with  a  wealth  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  including  Ireland — the  United  Kingdom— do  you  not  think 
that  without  destroying  her  industries  she  could  reach  an  amount  of 
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taxation  equivalent  to  what  is  imposed  upon  the  British  subjects  and 
thereby  mejat  these  obligations,  with  the  proper  assistance  given  by 
the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  1  do  not  think  she  can,  for  this  reason,  Senator,  that 
England  has  a  free  supply  of  raw  materials.  Germany  has  lost  a 
large  percentage  of  her  coal.  She  has  certain  obligations  under  the 
treaty  for  the  delivery  of  coal.  If  I  mistake  not  she  has  lost  sometbin 
like  70  per  cent  of  her  iron  ore. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  that  be  remedied  to  any  extent  by  the 
reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  No,  sir;  because  she  has  got  to  go  out  into  the  open 
market  and  buy  in  competition.  The  delivery  of  her  coal  can  be 
ameliorated  to  tine  extent  that  it  must  not  interfere  with  the  economic 
and  industrial  life  of  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  out  let  me  ask  you  right  there,  is  not 
the  coal  condition,  in  Great  Britain  practically  as  bad  as  it  is  in  Ger- 
many to-day  or  nearly  so  ?    Are  not  conditions  extremely  bad  1 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  should  say  they  are  very  grave. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  committee 
what  you  mean  by  **very  grave." 

Mr.  Baruch.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  qualify  as  an  expert  upon 
this  subject,  but  the  production  of  coal  in  England  has  been  very 
seriously  hampered  from  various  causes  with  which  you  gentlemen 
are  famiUar,  and  that  has  resulted  in  very  high  prices  for  coal.  The 
production  has  decreased  and  the  costs  nave  gone  up,  and  it  is  of 
very  serious  moment  to  England,  because  coal,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  bases  of  manufacturing,  and  the  cheap  production  of  coal  is  one 
of  the  gi'eat  causes  of  England's  supremacy  both  in  her  manufac- 
turing and  in  her  bunkering  of  ships  all  over  the  world ;  and  of  course 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  moment  to  England  that  she  should  be 
able  to  continue  to  have  a  large  and  constant  and  cheap  source  of 
supply  of  coal;  and  from  the  present  appearances  it  looks  as  though 
this  was  very  seriously  menaced. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  arises  out  of  internal  differ- 
ences, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes.  I  did  not  want  to  convey  any  other  impres- 
sion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  not  because  she  has  not  suffi- 
cient supply  or  because  that  supply  can  not  be  mined,  but  it  is  be* 
cause  of  oifferences  that  exist. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes ;  internal  social  and  labor  conditions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  has  been  considerable  talk  regarding  the 
lessening  of  her  coaJ  mines,  but  that  may  be  only  gossip  and  rumor, 
because  those  things  always  appear. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  As  I  slather,  the  supply  exists  and 
is  easy  to  be  had,  but  the  internal  differences  which  exist  have  re- 
sulted in  recent  investigations,  and  these  differences,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nationaUzation  of  coal  mines  which  is  now  being  discussed, 
are  the  reasons  for  the  existing  situation,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Precisely. 

Senator  McCumber.  J&ut  nevertheless  the  condition  is  there  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  it  is  a  serious  condition. 

Mr.  Baruch.  A  very  serious  one. 
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Senator  McCdmbeb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  United  States  will  be  equally  interested  in  bringing  about  a 
condition  in  which  all  the  industries  of  Europe  can  be  again  put  into 
operation,  for  our  own  financial  gain  % 

Mr.  Babuch.  Unquestionably  so. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  For  instance,  Great  Britain  up  to  the  time  of 
the  war  bought  from  the  United  States  about  one-half  of  all  of  our 
exports.  She  was  our  greatest  customer.  Our  trade  with  Great 
Bntain  was  more  than  double  our  trade  with  Germany  prior  to  the 
war,  on  an  average. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  Senator  mention  textiles  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  No;  I  say  our  commercial  trade  witJi  Great 
Britain  was  about  double  oiu*  trade  with  Germany,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor,  of  course,  was  about  double.  Take  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1914.  We  sold  to  Great  Britain  nearly  $600,000,000 
worth  of  ^ods  and  bought  back  from  Great  Britain  less  than  $300,- 
000,000,  giving  us  over  $300,500,000  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  was  in  1914? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  1914;  while  to  Germany  we  sold  $344,- 
000,000  and  purchased  $189,000,000,  leaving  but  $154,000,000  in 
our  favor.  Now,  inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Germany  is  a 
heavy  purchaser  of  our  goods — and  Italy  likewise — should  not  our 
policy  be  to  assist  all  those  nations  to  be  put  on  their  feet  as  soon  as 
possible  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  that  assistance  should  not  be  given  any 
more  to  one  nation  of  the  Old  World  than  another  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  think  they  aU  ought  to  be  assisted,  but  I  think 
good  judgment  should  be  used  in  the  way  they  should  be  assisted, 
and  to  whom  assistance  should  be  ^iven. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  our  allies  at  least  have  an  equal  claim 
with  our  enemies  upon  our  generosity? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Oh,  unquestionably. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  that  apply  to  China  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Swanson.  To  get  my  own  mind  dear.  Tliere  is  nothing 
in  this  treaty  that  prohibits  the  nationals  of  Germany  individually 
from  buying  all  the  raw  material  that  they  see  proper,  in  order  to 
develop  their  own  factories,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  JBabuch.  Yes;  there  is. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  an  individual  factory  in 
Germany  can  not  make  purchases  of  raw  materials  except  through 
the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  No,  sir;  they  can  not. 

Senator  Swanson.  Where  is  that  clause  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Article  235.  Mr.  Norman  Davis  is  more  familiar 
with  that  than  I  am,  but  article  235  provides  that — 

Out  of  this  sum  the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  subsequent  to  the  armistice 
of  November  11,  1918,  shall  first  be  met,  and  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials 
at  may  be  judsed  by  the  governments  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany  to  meet  her  obligations  for  reparation  may  also, 
with  the  approval  of  the  said  governments,  be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  refers  to  the  first  $5,000,000,000  ? 
Mr.  Babuch.  Yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  That  is  applicable  to  the  reparation  fund,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes;  but  out  of  that  the  amount  of  cash  diat  Ger* 
many  could  pay  in  the  first  few  years  is  limited,  and  in  order  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  to  buy  raw  materials  they  said  she  shall  have  so 
much  out  of  this  as  is  necessary  to  buy  them.  Now,  a  man  can  not 
go  and  buy  copper  or  jute  or  some  other  raw  material  and  send  credit 
out  of  the  country  unless  the  reparation  commission  let  him  do  so, 
because  it  might  affect  the  pajrment  of  this  first  $5,000,000,000  in 
cash. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  individuals  can  not  do  it  ? 

Mr,  Baruch.  They  can  not  if  it  conflicts  with  the  first  cash  pay- 
ment. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  do  not  catch  that.  I  had  an  idea  that  there 
was  a  reparation  commission  provided,  but  that  a  concern  in  Ger- 
many j3ould  buy  raw  material  if  it  had  the  money  or  credit  individu- 
ally, and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  that  the  reparation  commission 
could  make  loans  to  enable  them  to  get  raw  material  if  they  could  not 
get  it  on  their  own  individual  credit. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir;  no  plans  for  the  reparation  commission  to 
make  loans. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  wanted  to  get  my  mind  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  It  says  here — 

And  Buch  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  as  may  be  judeed  by  the  governments 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany  to 
meet  her  obligations  for  reparation  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  said  govern 
ments,  be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. 

That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  man  to 
represent  us  on  that  commission. 
Senator  Swanson.  It  says — 

Out  of  this  sum  the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  subsequent  to  the  armistice 
of  November  11,  1918,  fl£all  first  be  met. 

That  is  the  reparation  sum  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Further  it  says: 

And  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  as  may  be  Jud&ed  by  the  Governments 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany  to 
meet  her  obligations  for  reparation  may  also,with  the  approval  of  the  said  Governments, 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  she  can  put  up  more  than  $5,000,000,000  then  there 
will  be  cash  available  to  indivicluals. 

Senator  Swanson,  What  I  want  to  get  clear  in  my  mind  is  this: 
Here  is  a  manufacturing  concern  in  Germany  that  has  money  or 
credit,  and  it  wants  copper  or  it  wants  cotton.  It  can  buy  it  indi- 
vidually without  asking  any  credit  from  the  reparation  commission 
without  borrowing  any  of  this  money.  Can  that  concern  come  here 
and  buy  cotton  or  buy  copper,  or  must  it  get  it  through  the  reparation 
conunission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Not  through  it,  but  the  reparation  commission  must 
be  satisfied  that  it  is  going  to  get  this  sum  of  money.  Germany 
has  no  right  to  go  outside  and  get  these  materials  for  cash  unless 
the  reparation  commission  are  satisfied  ^hat  Germany  is  going  to  pay 
them  this  first  cash  sum  of  $5,000,000,000.  If  they  are  satisfied  tnat 
Germany  can  pay  that  first  cash  sum^  that  will  permit  them  to  let 
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tiiese  men  go  out  and  buy  their  cotton  or  copper — so  much  as  is 
necessary;  nut  it  has  got  to  be  done  under  the  reparation  conmiission. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  think  that  is  provided  for  imder  section 
235? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  is  wholly  discretionary 
whether  it  be  allowed,  or  in  what  proportion  it  shall  be  allowed. 
That  is  discretionary  with  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  otherwise,  you  see,  the  individuals  might, 
through  some  excuse  or  other,  send  out  every  dollar  of  gold  and 
credit  and  securities  that  there  was  in  Germany. 

Senator  Swanson.  After  they  put  the  taxes  as  high  as  they  were 
in  Great  Britain,  and  after  the  taxes  have  been  paid,  then  if  a  concern 
has  something  left  after  paying  its  taxes  it  can  not,  as  I  understand 
from  you,  use  any  surplus  after  paying  its  taxes  to  purchase  any  raw 
materials  anywhere  in  the  world  without  the  consent  of  the  reparation 
commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  partly  correct,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  If  a 
man  had  the  right  to  use  his  money  and  send  it  out  of  the  country,  they 
might  leave  absolutely  nothing  but  a  shell  in  Germany.  The  Gferman 
Government  themselves  are  going  to  set  up  machinery  to  see  that  all 
the  money  that  can  be  taxed  does  not  escape.  Otherwise,  if  there 
was  no  overseer  of  this  thing,  every  dollar  of  gold,  every  bit  of  securi- 
ties, everything  that  would  have  any  cash  value,  could  be  shipped  out 
of  Germany  and  there  would  not  be  anything  left  there  to  be  taxed  or 
for  the  Allies  to  get  their  reparation  from. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  they  bought  property,  if  the  money  was 
exchanged  for  goods  that  were  brought  into  Germany,  the  nroperty 
could  be  taxed  Dv  the  Government  when  it  came  back,  coula  it  not? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  that  is  right.  The  way  this  will  work  out  will 
be  that  the  very  trade  you  speaE  of  will  go  on  continuously,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  done  xmder  the  general  eye  of  this  machinery  of  the  repara- 
tion commission,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  be  represented  on  that  commission,  and  why  some  provisional 
arrangement  should  be  set  up  so  that  Germany  can  start  now. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  had  obtained  the  idea  that  the  nationals  of 
Germany  after  they  paid  their  taxes  could  use  any  balance  they  had 
for  the  purchase  oi  raw  material,  and  in  addition  to  that,  out  of  the 
sum  given  to  the  reparation  commission,  they  could  also  get  credit 
to  help  them  get  raw  material.  That  is  the  idea  I  got  from  reading 
this.  But  you  say  that  is  mistaken,  and  that  they  can  not  buy  any 
raw  material  except  through  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Except  with  the  assent  of  the  reparation  commis- 
sion. But  the  reparation  commission  will  not  stop  the  buying  of  raw 
materials.  The  Germans  and  the  Allies  wiU  discuss  this  matter  audit 
will  probably  workout  in  this  way.  They  willsay, "  You  can  proceed  to 
use  all  you  want  for  raw  materials,"  when  they  see  that  the  property 
80  purchased  will  come  back  into  Germany  and  be  just  as  taxable 
ana  be  more  valuable  than  the  credit  they  send  out.  It  will  work 
out  just  the  way  you  say  it  will  practically.  But  the  reparation  com- 
mission is  set  up  over  the  whole  machinery  to  see  that  cash  payments 
are  made. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Unless  you  have  already  done  so, 

will  you  explain  article  236,  which  says : 

Germany  further  agrees  to  the  direct  application  of  here  conomic  resources  to 
vepantkm  aa  specified  in  Annexes  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  relating,    respectively,  to 
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merchant  ahipping,  to  physical  restoration,  to  coal  and  derivatives  of  coal,  and  to 
dyestuffs  and  other  chemical  products. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  that  section,  and  just  what  is  its  effect  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  Germany  agrees  to  the  airect  application  of  her 
economic  resources,  that  is  production  and  manufacturing,  to  repara- 
tion as  specified  in  Article  III.  Now  if  you  will  turn  to  Article  III 
and  the  following  Articles  IV,  V,  and  VI,  you  will  find  that  those 
refer  to  certain  manufactiu'ed  goods  and  raw  materials,  to  replace- 
ments of  machinery  in  factories,  and  to  certain  coal  which  it  was  in- 
sist'Cd  Germany  should  give  to  those  coim tries  whose  coal  mines  had 
been  ruthlessly  and  deliberately  destroyed,  and  to  certain  contractual 
relations  whicn  existed  before  the  war  and  which  were  insisted  upon 
for  a  certain  term  of  years,  so  that  Germany  could  not  stop  the 
coal  that  she  had  previously  sold;  and  to  the  sale  of  certain  dye- 
stuffs  and  chemical  products  that  the  Allies  wanted  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  their  textiles.  And  there 
were  some  particular  medicines  that  the  Allies  were  very  insistent 
upon,  as  being  very  necessary  for  the  human  race  to  get. 

Senator  BInox.  Were  those  nydrocarbon  products  ? 

Mr.  Baeuch.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  call  them  by  that  name, 
but  there  was  one  particular  medicine. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Derivatives  of  coal,  dyestuffs,  and 
other  chemical  products.  Does  that  mean  that  Germany's  economic 
resources  and  industrial  resources  shall  be  applied  as  the  reparation 
commission  may  in  the  future  direct  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  No;  it  applies  to  the  production  of  those  things. 
They  can  go  ahead  and  produce  them,  but  the  Allies  are  entitled  to 
certain  options  and  purchases.  You  will  find  that,  outside  of  coal, 
the  oiiieT  provisions  are  of  short  duration,  and  the  provision  as  to 
coal  lasts  only  ten  years. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  direction  or  application  of 
them  is  within  the  discretion, of  the  reparation  commission? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  they  have  certam  options,  and  the  reason  the 
powers  were  given  to  the  reparation  commission  was  because  it  was 
the  ptu*pose  not  to  interfere  with  industrial  and  economic  condi- 
tions  

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  reading  of  the  treaty,  or  such 
reading  as  we  are  able  to  give  it  in  the  limited  time  at  oiq*  disposal, 
win  enable  none  except  the  most  brilliant  intellect — whicn  I  do  not 
possess — to  g[rasp  all  of  the  features  of  the  treaty;  but  as  I  read  it,  I 
see  substantially  a  supergovernment  imposed  upon  the  economic 
resources  and  industries  of  Germany  in  order  to  aetermine  that  she 
shall  comply  with  what  the  Allies  have  required. 

Mr,  Baruch.  That  is  quite  correct;  not  only  to  see  that  she  can 
comply,  but  that  she  does  comply.  To  see  that  she  can  comply 
is  a  very  important  part  of  it. 

Senator  tfoHNSON  of  California.  The  question  whether  she  can 
comply  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  supergovernment.  They 
determine  that  as  well  as  determining  the  fact  that  she  must  comply. 

Mr.  Baruch.  After  giving  Germany  a  hearing  and  taking  all  the 
evidence.    There  could  not  be  anybody  else  who  could  decide  it. 

Senator  New.  They  determine  that  she  can  and  then  determine 
that  she  must.    That  is  the  point  you  make  I 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 
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Senator  JoHNgoj^  of  California.  You  will  observe  that  article  237 
contemplates  that — 

The  successive  installmeiitSj  including  the  above  siim,  paid  over  by  Germany 
m  sadalaction  of  the  above  claims,  will  be  divided  by  the  allied  and  associated  Gov- 
ernments in  proportions  which  have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance  on 
a  basis  of  general  equity  and  of  the  rights  of  each. 

As  I  infer  from  what  you  said  in  your  previous  testimony,  those 
proportions  have  not  yet  been  determined  upon. 

Mr.  Bakuch.  That  is  my  understanding.     That  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  determination  will  be 
made  ultimatelv  by  the  allied  and  associated  Governments;  and  then 
the  division  will  be  made  in  the  proportions  that  they  determine  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is  one  of  the  things  that 
some  of  us  were  talldng  of  yesterday  that  I  want  to  explain  to  you, 
so  that  you  may  make  it  clear  to  us. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  determine,  now,  that 
a  certain  sum  shall  be  paid  to  Germany.  I  am  speaking  roughly, 
now,  without  reference  to  technical  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Baeuch.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  say,  in  our  altruistic  position, 
that  the  division  of  this  sum  which  is  to  come  to  the  United  States 
we  do  not  desire ;  but  all  of  the  Governments  have  determined  that 
a  cert^n  sum  shall  come,  which  sum  includes  that  to  which  we  might 
be  entitled,  but  which  ultimately,  for  ourselves,  we  remit.  May  not 
the  reparation  commission  levy  that  sum,  notwithstanding  our  re- 
mission, upon  Germany  and  that  part  of  the  sum  which  would  have 
come  to  us  be  divided,  then,  among  others  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  deter- 
mination at  the  time  they  fixed  the  sum.  That  could  be  determined 
at  the  time  they  fixed  the  sum. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  then  eliminate  entirely  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  any  part  of  the  smn? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  might  be  a  part  of  the  negotiation.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  would  be  done,  but  that  might  be 
a  part  of  the  negotiation.  They  might  say,  **Well,  we  will  remit 
this,"  or,  *'We  wul  make  the  sum  less  by  tliat  which  is  being  elimi- 
nated.*'    You  see,  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  negotiation,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But,  the  sum  having  been  deter- 
mined as  one  which  Germany  is  able  to  pay,  is  it  not  likely,  then,  that 
the  full  sum  will  be  levied  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  that  is  so ;  but  as  a  part  of  the  reasons  for  mak- 
ing a  certain  fixed  sum  that  is  reasonable,  we  might  say  that  we  will 
not  take  a  share  of  what  is  a  reasonable  sum.     I  oo  not  say  we  would. 

Senator  Mosbs.  Would  article  234  have  any  bearing  on  that? 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  might  be  so.     You  mean  the  last  sentence  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  This  commission  has  the  right  to  fix  a  certain  sum. 
The  commission  has  plenary  powers,  if  that  is  the  right  adjective* 
They  can  fix  X  billions  dollars.     They  have  that  right. 

Senator  Knox.  Will  you  pardon  me  a  moment,  for  a  question  ? 

Sffliator  Moses.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  you  determined,  after  consideration,  that 
the  maximum  sum  that  Germany  should  pay  would  be  $25,000,000,000 
ind  suppose  you  determined  that  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
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$5,000,000,000,  and  suppose  you  were  infomied  the  United  States  did 
not  propose  to  demand  her  {5,000,000,000  of  tl^f  fixed  sum  that 
Germany  was  to  pay,  would  you  fix  the  sum  thalPGermany  was  to 
pay  to  the  other  powers  at  $20,000,000,000,  or  would  you  still  fix  it 
at '$25,000,000,000  because  she  was  able  to  pay  $25,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Just  offhand,  I  would  suppose  that  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  determination  of  our  Government. 

Senator  Knox.  But  how  ?  It  is  a  matter  for  the  determination  of 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  But  I  presume  he  would  be  instructed  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  would  follow  out  the  wishes  of  our  Government  with  respect 
to  that. 

Senator  Knox.  But  our  Government  could  not  control  the  decision 
of  the  commission.  If  it  was  laiown  that  our  Covcinment  was  not 
going  to  make  any  exaction  on  them,  Senator  Johnson's  point  was, 
would  Germany  get  any  credit  for  that.  In  other  words,  would  she 
be  assessed  $5,000,000,000  less  than  the  extreme  amount  she  could 
pay,  or  would  she  still  be  assessed  all  she  could  pay,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  Governments  who  were  willing  to  take  it  ? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Would  she  get  the  benefit  of  any  concession  we 
make  ? 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  it, 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  understand  the  question.  I  was  wondering  how 
that  would  work  out  under  this  reparation  commission.  I  should 
think  that  the  American  member,  before  he  made  that  decision, 
would  find  out  the  wishes  of  his  Government. 

Senator  Kxox.  Does  not  the  decision  have  to  be  unanimous  1 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  but  if  any  reasonable  man  was  on  that  commis- 
sion he  would  find  out  what  the  wishes  of  his  Government  would  be, 
before  deciding. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  way  of  finding  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the  cancellation,  except  by  an  act  of 
Congress  ?    Does  not  tne  Government  act  through  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  it  can  not  be  canceled  except  by  the  authority 
of  the  Government. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  if  it  can  be  canceled  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  the  Government  must  act  through  its 
Congress,  canceling  the  debt. 

^fr.  Baruch.  Yes;  I  suppose  that  would  be  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  if  the  Government  cancels  the  debt  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  under  section  234  is  there  not  complete  authority 
in  the  commission  to  remit  that  portion  coming  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  collect  only,  in  the  instance  of  the  case  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  four-fifths  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  would  collect  only  the  balance  then. 

Senator  Swanson.  Senator  Kjiox,  do  you  not  think  that  section 
237,  if  you  read  it  carefully,  makes  it  plain?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  division  of  the  reparation  is  fixed  by  the  conmiission.  It  says: 
''will  be  divided  by  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  in  pro- 
portions which  have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Not  ''shall  be,"  but  ''have  been." 

Senator  Swanson.  It  says  "have  been";  but  the  French  says  the 
other. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  B[nox.  In  the  sense  of  "have  been,"  yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  Whether  it  says  '* shall  be"  or  '*have  been'* 
by  the  respecfllie  Governments,  is  there  not  an  agreement  how  it 
sliall  be  divided?  After  the  amount  is  fixed  we  enter  into  a  treaty 
as  to  the  division  of  it  by  the  respective  Governments. 

Senator  Knox.  If  the  American  commissioner  is  a  high-class 
and  just  man,  as  I  assume  he  will  be,  he  ought  to  see  that  when  tiie 
maximum  amount  that  Germany  can  pay  is  fixed,  it  is  fixed  upon  the 
theory  that  our  Government  is  going  to  collect  its  share,  so  that  we 
may  3o  the  generous  thing  by  uermany  if  we  decide  to  do  it. 

^>enator  SwAxaoN.  It  seems  to  me  that  section  237  says  that 
a'ter  they  have  fixed  the  installments,  the  allied  and  associated 
Governments  are  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  it. 

Senator  Kxox.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that,  the  gener^  impres- 
sion having  gotten  out  that  we  do  not  intend  to  demand  our  share, 
that  we  intend  to  remit  it.  the  amount  that  Germany  is  to  pay  will 
ho  fixed  with  that  in  view,  and  that  the  other  powers  will  get  the 
b.^nefit  of  our  remission,  instead  of  Germany  gettmg  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  under  section  237  our 
Government  is  to  agree  as  to  our  part  of  it,  and  that  it  will  have  to 
rome  bat'ik 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Dulles  to  have  the  opportunity  to  cancel 
the  money  debt  due  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator.  I  did  not  know  that  that 
was  determined  upon. 

Senator  Mos£S.  You  will  find  a  further  provision  saying  that  that 
can  not  be  done  except  by  the  express  autnority  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Tnen  we  come  back  to  Senator  McCumber's 
question;  that  it  requires  an  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  The  Boxer  fund  was  disposed  of  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Certainly ;  I  introduced  the  act  myself. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  can  not  be  canceled  except  by  authority  of  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Senator  Knox.  The  question  asked  by  the  chairman  about  Mr. 
Dulles  reminds  me  that  you  said  yesterday  that  this  reparation  com- 
mission was  the  first  commission  appointed,  and  that  it  was  still  in 
operation  when  you  left  Paris.  Wno  are  the  members  of  that  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  McCormick,  and  Mr.  Baruch. 

Senator  Knox.  The  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  What  I  understand  you  mean  by  the  reparation  com- 
mission is  the  representatives  of  America  on  the  reparation  com- 
mission, the  commission  that  discussed  all  these  questions;  or  do 
you  mean  the  reparation  conmiission  as  set  up  in  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Tiiere  is  none  now,  but  there  is  a  reparation  com- 
mission I  speak  of  that  was  created  under  the  treatj^  but  not  yet 
set  up  and  they  are  trying  to  establish  an  ad  interim  or  provi- 
sional body  to  discuss  with  the  Germans  certain  matters  which  have 
to  be  discussed  with  them  in  order  to  permit  the  Germans  to  reestab- 
lish themselves  in  trade. 

Senator  Knox.  On  page  42  of  the  print  of  your  testimony  of 
yesterday,  here,  you  said  it  was  almost  the  first  of  the  commissions 
appointed  and  was  still  sitting  when  you  left  Paris. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  I  was  talking  of  the  reparation  coiamission  of  the 
American  peace  conmiission.  I  read  that  over,  myself,  and  I  knew 
what  I  meant,  but  I  did  not  know  but  that  I  had  left  it  a  little  hazy 
in  your  mind. 

Senator  Knox.  1  am  glad  to  have  you  correct  it,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  it. 

Mr.  Baruch .  Yes.  What  we  called  the  reparation  commission  in 
Paris  was  this  commission  that  was  dealing  with  reparation  questions; 
just  like  we  called  the  commission  that  was  dealing  with  economic 
questions,  in  that  way,  the  economic  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  the  commission  on  helping  to  formulate 
the  reparation  clauses  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  and  part  of  the  reparation  clauses  is  the  creation 
of  an  international  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  You  served  on  both  the  economic  commission  and 
the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes.  We  divided  up  our  work.  For  instance,  Mr. 
McCormick  had  charge  of  what  we  call  the  categories,  determining  the 
categories  under  which  reparation  could  be  claimed — ^under  which 
damages  could  be  claimed.  Mr.  Davis  had  to  do  with  the  financial 
clauses  and  I  had  to  do  with  the  securities.  We  had  to  subdivide  our 
work,  but  we  met  as  a  general  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Lament  was  in  that? 

Mr,  Baruch.  Mr.  Lament  came  as  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
Tiea.sury,  and  he  stayed  with  the  division  on  reparation^  and  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  it.  So  that,  as  I  said,  they 
are  more  famihar  with  these  financial  clauses  than  T  am,  and  I  think 
if  you  want  any  further  Ught  than  I  am  able  to  give  you,  you  might 
call  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Lament. 

Senator  Knox.  There  is  one  matter  I  am  quite  anxious  to  get  some 
information  about,  but  perhaps  it  does  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  vour  activities  over  there. 

1  notice  in  the  treaty  that  Memel,  Schleswig,  and  Danzig  are  ceded 
to  the  aUied  and  associated  powers.  That  includes  us.  There  is  an 
absolute  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  portion  of  the  German 
territory.  Then  there  is  a  distinct  provision  in  article  254  that  the 
cessionary  powers  agree  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  German  debts.  Does 
that  fix  an  absolute  liability  upon  us  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  German 
Government's  debts  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  May  I  see  that?  What  article  is  that,  Senator? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  article  254. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  on  page  308. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Those  are  financial  questions,  are  they  not?  That 
means  the  powers  to  which  the  German  territory  is  ceded.  If  it  was 
ceded  to  Poland,  for  instance 

Senator  Knox.  But  in  this  case  that  I  mention,  Memel,  Danzig, 
and  Schleswig  are  ceded  to  the  aUied  and  associated  powers.  That 
includes  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  the  principal  aUied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Baruch.  As  I  understand  tnat  language/'  the  powers  to  which 
German  territory  is  ceded,''  that  means  that  if  Danzig  was  set  up  as  a 
separate  city,  or  the  territory  was  ceded  to  Poland,  that  that  city  or 
independent  city  or  independent  country  would  be  the  one  that  was 
responsible  for  it. 
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Senator  Knox.  Yes;  but  article  254  makea  the  cessionary  powers 
resoonsible  for  it.    That  includes  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  was  not  contemplated  in  that. 

Senator  Knox.  I  have  gone  through  this  treaty  with  great  care 
to  discover  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  treaty  which  allows  us 
to  pass  that  liability  over  to  whomsoever  we  may  iiltimately  cede  the 
territory.  I  should  assume  that  that  would  be  the  plan  that  would 
be  adopted,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  treaty  that  would 
justify  it.  Here  is  the  absolute  provision  that  "  the  powers  to  which 
German  territory  is  ceded  shall,  subject  to  the  qualifications  made  in 
article  255,  undertake  to  pay,"  and  that  is  a  qualification  only  in 
resnect  to  what  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Poland  shall  undertake  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  apply  to  the  overseas  territories  ? 

Senator  Knox.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  overseas  territories  are 
chained  with  any  portion  of  the  German  debt. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  not.  It  gives  Alsace-Lorraine  an 
absolute  exception. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  Alsace-Lorraine  is  excepted.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  that  territory  was  acquired,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  relieved  of  any  portion  of  the  German  debt.  But  Memel. 
Schleswig,  and  Danzig  are  expressly  made  subject — the  cession  is 
expressly  made  subject — to  the  payment  of  their  share  of  the  German 
debt. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  that  payment  is  to  be  made  by  the  cessionaries, 
and  we  are  one  of  the  cessionaries. 

Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  anything  in  this  treaty  or 
any  power  in  any  conmiission  in  this  treaty  to  justify  us  in  passing, 
or  allow  us  to  pass,  that  proportion  of  the  debt  on  to  the  country  or 
the  city  that  ultimately  gets  the  sovereignty  of  this  territory.  I  can 
not  find  anythine  of  that  kind  here. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  in  this  treaty  that 
contemplates  the  United  States  assuming  any  obligation  of  that  sort. 

Senator  KInox.  Of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  dispose  of  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  treatv,  and  brush  them  aside 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  would  suggest  that  you  ask  one  of  the  men  about 
diat  who  is  more  familiar  than  I  am  with  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Or  that  you  ask  the  State  Department.  But  I  am 
quite  certain  that  nothing  of  that  kind  is  or  was  contemplated. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  not  only  contemplated,  but  it  is  provided  for. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Well,  it  was  not  provided.  They  were  pretty 
clever  men  who  drew  this  up.  I  was  not  amongst  them,  so  that  I 
can  say  that. 

Senator  Knox.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  about  some 
portions  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  construction,  it  seems  to  me,  Senator, 
might  be  based  upon  this  fact.  You  are  speaking  of  the  word 
"ceded."  The  construction  might  be  based  upon  whether  or  not  it 
is  ceded  in  fact  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  territory.  None  of  these 
teiritories  are  now  owned  by  the  United  States  or  will  be  owned  by 
the  United  States^  imder  the  treaty  as  I  would  constiue  it. 
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Senator  Knox.  If  you  go  back  to  pa^  147,  article  99,  and  just  take 
the  case  of  Memel  as  an  iUustration.  The  title  to  Memel  is  renounced 
in  favoi  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Baruch.  What  page  is  that  on  1 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  on  page  147. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  rights  and  powers  are  renounced  in  favor 
of  the  principal  alUed  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Knox.  The  same  language  is  used  in  regard  to  Danzig  and 
Schleswig. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  yet,  taking  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  we 
could  hardly  claim  that  we  have  title  to  those  countries. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  have  not  title,  nobody  has. 

Senator  McCumber.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  I  could  not  imagine  a  more  complete  cession  of 
sovereignty  than  that. 

Mr.  Sarijch  (reading): 

Germany  undertakes  to  accept  the  settlement  made  by  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers  in  regard  to  these  territories. 

Senator  Knox.  What  relevancv  would  that  have  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  If,  by  chance,  tnere  was  any  obligation,  Grermany 
accepts  the  settlement.  If  it  should  go  to  Memel,  that  is  a  free 
city,  and  it  would  be  ceded  to  MemeL 

Senator  Knox.  But  Germany  is  out  of  it.  The  instant  she  si^ns 
this  treaty  and  ratifies  it  she  is  out  of  it,  because  it  contains  the  cession 
to  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  and  Germany  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Danzig  and  Schleswig. 

Mr.  Baruoh.  r  do  not  know,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Ger- 
many would  have  to  accept  the  settlement  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  decided  upon  in  regard  to  Memel. 

Senator  Knox.  The  allied  and  associated  powers  decided  upon 
complete  cession.  That  is  the  settlement  in  regard  to  those  three 
territories.  In  the  cases  of  those  three  territories  the  decision  was 
an  absolute  cession  to  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  without 
qualifications. 

Mr.  Baruoh.  And  Germany  agrees  to  accept  the  settlement. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  but  we  agree  to  pay  a  part  of  Germany's 
debts. 

Mr.  Baruoh.  We  agree  to  that  for  the  power  to  which  it  is  finally 
ceded.  I  do  not  think  there  could  possibly  be  anv  construction — of 
course  I  would  not  want  to  contend  with  a  man  like  yourself,  who  is 
more  familiar  with  it,  but  to  me,  as  a  layman,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  could  possibly  be  any  justice  in  your  contention.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  expert  enough  to  argue  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Knox.  Take  the  case  you  put.  Germany  agrees  to  accept 
any  settlement  made  by  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  m 
regard  to  Memel,  Danzig,  and  Scnleswig.  What  is  the  settlement 
provided  by  the  treaty  ?  It  is  the  complete  cession  to  the  allied  and 
associated  powers,  subject  and  according  to  article  254,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  German  debts. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  but  tne  allied  and  associated  powers  settle  it 
upon  Memel,  and  therefore  the  obligation  goes  to  Memel,  which  gets 
the  ceded  territory,  to  pay. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  it  ought  to  say,  but  that  is  what  it 
does  not  say. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  what  it  would  appear  to  me  to  say;  but  I 
would  prefer  that  you  ask  men  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am. 

Senator  Knox.  Who  would  be  likely  to  throw  the  greatest  light 
on  that  subject) 

Mr.  Babuch.  It  would  be  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Lamont;  or  I  will 
furnish  to  you  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote  these  particular  clauses. 

Senator  Branbegee.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  a  question. 
Before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  McCumber  whether  this 
little  tabulation  which  he  has  here  has  been  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  McCumbhr.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  very  short,  and  I  will  ask  the  stenog- 
rapher to  put  this  in  the  record.  This  paper  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee by  Senator  McCumber  appears  to  have  been  prepared  by  the 
legislative  reference  service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  is  entitled 
*^Kelative  rates  of  taxation  for  certain  countries." 

(Senator  Brandegee  here  read  the  table  referred  to,  which  is 
printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Relative  raus  of  taxation  for  certain  countries. 


Country. 


Uniud  Kingdom 

Geimanr 

United  sut€S..., 


Estimated  pre- 
war national 
wealih.i 


18.5  000,000,000 

78,000,000,000 

220,000,000,000 


Taxation  for 
1918. 


>$3  816,000,000 
M,  750, 000, 000 
M,  370, 000, 000 


Per  cent  of 

prewar 

national 

wealth. 


4.5 

2.2 
1.9 


Per  capita 
tax. 


S8C.13 
22.88 
39.13 


t  Aycrs,  Lecnard  P.    The  War  with  Geimany.  1919.  p.  148. 

*  To  Har.  31,  1919.  (Fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1919.    Thi.s  gives  rate  November,  1918.)   Commerce  Rc- 
patt-S  Apr.  30,  1019,  p.  610. 

*  Current  Opinion,  January,  1919,  p.  63,  nuoting  London  Economist.    (Estimate.) 
« Business  Higestand  Investment  Weelcly,  Feb.  18, 1919,  p.  239. 

For  United  States  estimated  collections  of  1918.  revenue  laws  are  given. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Now,  Mr.  Baruch,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  Germany  had  paid  only  9  per  cent  of  her  war  debt — only  raised 
9  per  cent  of  her  war  debt— by  taxation. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Those  are  the  figures  that  have  been  prevalent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that  mean  war  debt  or  war  expenses  ? 

Mr,  Baruch.  Those  are  expenses  of  the  war. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  means,  then,  that  91  per  cent  of  the 
war  expense  of  Germany  has  been  financed  by  the  issuance  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  These  figures  are  the  ones  that  I  believe  are  correct, 
but  we  have  had  no  way  of  checking  it  up  from  Germany. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  not,  oi  course,  asking  you  to  be  exactly 
accurate,  but  substantially. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  if  the  estimated  national  wealth  of 
Germany  was  $78,000,000,000,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
$85,000,000,000,  and  the  tax  imposed  upon  Germany  was  2.2  per 
cent  and  upon  Great  Britain  4.5  per  cent,  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  first, 
did  Gennany  pay  the  interest  on  this  91  per  cent  of  secm*ities  issued 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  There  was  no  default  on  her  bbnds,  so  that  she  must 
have  paid  it. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  So  that  2.2  per  cent  in  tax  on  the  national 
wealth  of  Germany  in  1918  paid  the  interest  on  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  war  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  not  necessarily  follow,  Senator,  because 
she  might  not  have  raised  enough  money  in  that  way  for  that  purpose. 
She  might  have  raised  it  out  of  the  sale  of  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  She  mi^ht  have  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  wnether 
Germany,  out  of  the  avails  of  the  imposition  of  a  2.2  per  cent  tax  rate, 
was  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debt  incurred  in  behalf  of  the 
expenses  of  tne  war  or  not. 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  can  figure  that  out  from  what  figures  you  have 
here. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  No;  I  mean  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Baruch.  What? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know 
whether  in  that  way  they  paid  the  interest  on  all  the  obligations  they 
incurred  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  imagine  they  must  have,  because  there  was  no 
default  in  payment  of  interest  on  their  bonds.    They  must  have  paid  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right.  Then,  by  the  imposition  of  one- 
half  of  the  taxation  rate  upon  the  Germans  which  is  paid  now  by  the 
citizens  and  the  United  Kingdom,  they  are  able  to  pay  all  the  interest 
on  their  obligations  incurred  on  account  of  the  war.  Now,  if  that  is 
so  and  their  per  capita  tax  is  only  one-fourth  of  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  their  estimated  national  wealth  is  $78^000,000,000  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  is  only  $85,000,000,000,  why  is  it  that  they  can  not  pay 
more  in  the  way  of  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  More  than  what  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  More  than  the  treaty  provides. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  treaty  does  not  provide  any  definite  amount. 
Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  thought  it  did. 

^fr.  Baruch.  No,  sir.  The  treaty  does  not  provide  for  any 
amount,  because  the  reparation  commission  wants  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  before  deciding  upon  it.  Probably  the  questions 
that  arose  in  vour  minds  are  the  ones  that  arose  in  the  minds  of  the 
ones  who  maoe  this. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why  is  it,  if  the  facts  and  figures  that  I  have 
just  read  are  correct,  that  the  Germans  are  in  sucn  a  bad  way  as 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  I  can  explain  that  to  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Practically  every  bit  of  private  property  owned  by 
the  German  nationals  that  is  in  allied  or  associated  countries  has  been 
seized  and  is  going  to  be  used  for  a  specific  purpose.  Germany  is 
going  to  lose  that.  She  loses  a  million  and  a  half  oi  spindles  in  Alsace- 
liorraine,  70  per  cent  of  her  iron,  30  per  cent  of  her  coal,  all  of  her  great 
contracts  for  bauxite  in  France,  and  for  phosphate  in  Algeria  and  the 
Pacific  Islands;  and  all  the  raw  materials  and  similar  contracts  have 
been  lost.  I  do  not  think  the  world  realizes  what  a  severe  and  harsh 
though  eminently  just  treaty  has  been  put  upon  Germany.    They  do 
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pot  realize  the  conditions  that  Germany  has  been  put  in.  So  it  was 
impossible  to  determine,  on  prewar  conditions,  what  Gcr::iiinj  could 
pay,  because  we  did  not  know  what  the  conditions,  will  be  after  the 
war  and  the  peace  treaty.     Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes.  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  Ger- 
many was  crippled.  I  heard  what  you  said,  and  it  bears  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  Babuch.  She  loses  valuable  zinc  concentrates  in  Australia, 
which  gave  her  practically  domination  of  the  zinc  trade  of  the  world. 
I  could  put  in  a  long  list  which  would  show  you  generally  how  much 
crippled  Germany  has  been  made  by  this  treaty  in  the  very  clauses 
that  are  spread  out  before  you,  and  it  was  that  that  I  had  in  mind. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  unduly  impressed  upon  me.  I  had  that  in 
mind  when  I  made  the  statement  that  she  would  be  unable  to  pay 
the  sums  of  money  that  woidd  probably  be  assessed  against  her  under 
these  categories. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  As  bearing  upon  that  same  subject,  I  think 
another  little  table  which  I  have  prepared  ought  to  ^o  into  the 
record  at  this  time,  showing  each  of  triese  three  countries  and  the 
per  capita  debt  on  June  30, 1918,  which  I  obtained  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  1918. 

The  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Philippines,  has  a  public  debt 
of  $17,005,431,000.    The  debt  per  capita  was  $159.45. 

The  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  oi  colonies,  had  a  public  debt  of 
$36,391,132,000,  with  a  per  capita  debt  of  $789.58. 

Germany,  exclusive  of  coJomes,  had  a  debt  of  $34,807,337,000,  with 
a  per  capita  debt  of  $514.81. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  per  capita  debt  was  practically  one- 
fifth  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  Great  Britain '3  was  50  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  Germany,  and  that  while  Germany  paid  most 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war  through  borrowings  rather  than  heavy 
taxes  upon  her  people,  yet  at  the  same  time  she  has  but  $34,807,337,000 
of  indebtedness  against  her. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Do  these  figures  include  not  only  the  national 
debt,  but  State  and  municipal  debts  as  well  ? 

Senator  McCttmbeb.  No;  I  do  not  so  understand. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  national  debts. 

Senator  Poherene.  What  was  the  date  of  the  figures  that  you 
just  gave  t 

Senator  McCumbeb.  June  30,  1918.  That  was  just  a  little  before 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Senator  Pomebene.  I  had  in  mind  1914. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  thought  it  was  proper  to  put  that  in  as 
bearing  upon  the  burden  of  Germany. 

Mr*  Babuch.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  made  it  clear,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  a  statement  in  reference  to 
the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  you. 
You  were  induing  in  general  terms,  and  I  tnought  you  might  elabo- 
rate.   I  thought  it  womd  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Babuch.  The  terms  are  harsh  and  severe,  but  I  think  are 
very  just,  and  I  would  go  on  record  as  saying  that  this  commisiiion  is 
irorkable.    It  is  a  workable  arrangement. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  express  that  with  some 
doubt  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is  much  of  it  left  to  the 
future,  however,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  future. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  of  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  because  I  could  name  hundreds  of  men  in 
America — thousands  of  then — that  would  carry  out  that. 

The  Chairman.  Carry  out  what? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  make  this  a  workable  treaty,  that  could 
sit  on  this  commission  and  make  it  work.  I  am  talking  about  the 
reparation  commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  no  diflGlculty  in  filling  the  places. 
You  need  not  assure  us  of  that. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  disposed  to  doubt  as  to 
the  reparation  commission  working. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  a  bit.  I  have  some  serious 
doubts  about  our  work  in  connection  with  it,  but  I  was  not  express- 
ing any  doubt  at  all;  but  I  was  in  hopes'  you  would  elaborate  the 
theme  which  you  were  discussing  with  Senator  Brandegee.  You 
said  the  treaty  is  very  severe  and  harsh,  but  just.  Now,  I  would 
like  you  in  general  terms  to  go  on  and  elaborate  what  you  were 
speaking  about.  Let  us  take  the  coal  situation,  for  instance.  How 
much  coal  did  you  take  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  took  enough  to  make  up  all  the  losses  that  she 
caused  the  Belgian  and  French  mines. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  how  much  in  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Let  us  say  there  are  26,000,000  tons.  It  is  about  30 
per  cent,  but  that  would  include  the  Silesian  fields,  of  which  she  will 
get  her  proportionate  share  that  she  has  been  accustomed  to  have. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  your  answer  is,  I  take  it, 
that  you  take  enough  to  make  up  for  her  wanton  destruction  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  her  economic  life. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all  you  take — enough  to 
make  up  for  her  wanton  destruction. 

Mr.  Baruch.  And  to  make  it  sure  that  Grermany  will  continue  to 
sell  the  coal  that  had  formerly  been  under  contract,  for  instance,  to 
France  for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUf ornia.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the 
question  of  destruction  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  so^  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  likewise  in  respect  to  the  coal 
that  is  directed  to  be  delivered  to  Italy? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes ;  a  protection  to  Italy  for  coal  that  she  has  to 
have. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  point  of  it  is  that  you  said 
very  well  and  eloquently  that  you  took  from  Germany  enough  coal 
to  make  up  for  her  wanton  destruction.  Does  Italian  coal  come 
within  that? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  I  added — if  I  did  not,  I  should  like  to — and 
to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  whole  coal  situation  in  Europe 
whidi  resulted  from  that,  and  so  as  to  give  to  France  and  to  Belgium 
and  these  other  countries  the  same  amoimt  of  coal  that  they  had 
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gotten  in  peace  conditions,  so  as  not  to  put  Germany  in  the  position 
of  taking  this  coal  away  and  delivering  it  to  anyone  tnat  she  cared  to. 
She  might  rain  Belgian,  Italian,  and  French  industries  in  that  way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Unless  you  compelled  her  to  give 
them  a  certain  amount  of  coal. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Under  this  she  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  deliver  coal 
if  it  is  to  interfere  with  her  economic  and  industrial  life. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  which  is  taken  from  her,  does 
that  interfere  with  her  industrial  life  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  it  does,  they  will  not  take  any. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  it  ?  Pardon  me.  Are  there 
anv  specific  amounts  to  be  delivered,  any  minimums? 

ISi.  Baruch.  Let  me  turn  to  the  clause  and  read  it  to  you.  It  is 
on  page  291. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  are  familiar  with  the  coal 
situation,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  am  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.    It  is  pa^e  295,  Annex  V. 

Mr.  Babuch.  The  last  clause  in  Annex  Y  is  the  one  that  we  want 
to  look  at,  the  very  last  clause. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  on  page  295. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  last  clause  of  the  annex,  paragraph  10,  reads: 

If  the  commiasion  shall  determine  that  the  full  exercise  of  the  foregoing  oi>tioii0 
would  interfere  unduly  with  the  industrial  requirements  of  Germany,  the  commission 
is  authorized  to  postpone  or  to  cancel  deliveries,  and  in  so  doing  to  settle  all  questions 
of  priority ;  but  the  coal  to  replace  coal  from  destroyed  mines  shall  receive  priority 
over  other  deliveries. 

I  Mrrote  that  clause  nayself ,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Claifomia.  That  is,  the  last  sentence  you  just 
read? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  it  is  left  with  the  commis- 
sion to  determine  whether  the  options  interfere  and  whether  they 
shall  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  The  intent  of  this  was  that  Germany  should 
pay  what  she  ought  to  pay  and  could  pay,  and  to  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  it,  without  any  undue  interference  in  the  working  out 
of  payments. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaJif omia.  Wherein  is  the  severity  and  harsh- 
ness of  that ) 

Mr.  Baruch.  Well,  that  is  not  so,  taken  by  itself.  I  refer  not  to 
one  particidar  thing,  but  to  the  general  thing.  If  you  take  into  con- 
sideration that  she  is  obhged  to  pay  aU  that  she  can  pay,  and  in  addi- 
tion that  she  has  lost  her  colonies  and  her  territories  contiguous  to 
her,  that  the  property  of  her  citizens  has  been  taken  from  her,  that 
tliese  contracts  that  she  had  have  been  broken,  that  these  vast  inter- 
laced commercial  relations  all  over  the  world  of  a  financial  and  com- 
mercial nature  which  she  had  estabhshed  for  many  years  have  been 
destroyed  and  taken  aws^  and  abrogated,  and  all  raw  materials  and 
supplies  have  been  cut  on,  and  that  tne  great  commercial  houses  that 
gathered  together  the  raw  mat<*.rials  and  sent  them  into  Germany  and 
Drought  them  back  in  manufactured  articles  are  taken  away  from  her, 
I  think  my  adjectives  are  quite  correct.  Also  her  merchant  marine 
has  been  taken. 
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Sonator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  questioning  your  adjec- 
tives at  all;  I  am  simply  endeavoring  to  have  you  elaborate  the  sub- 
ject. That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  about  the  coal,  because  I 
thought  that  that  was  one  part  of  the  general  statement  Uiat  you 
made  as  to  the  severity  and  narshness  of  the  terms.  I  thought  you 
minimized  the  coal  question,  so  I  was  asking  you  the  question,  where- 
in was  the  severity  and  the  harshness. 

Mr.  Baruch.  1  am  very  glad  to  elaborate  as  fully  as  I  can.  I  do 
not  question  the  justice  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  turn  to  page  273  of  the  committee  print, 
paragraph  15,  the  last  two  lines  in  paragraph  15.  That  is  a  little 
vague  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  line  ? 

Senator  Moses.  The  last  two  lines  in  paragraph  15  on  page  273 
[reading]: 

When  bonds  are  issued  for  sale  or  negotiation,  and  when  goods  are  delivered  by  the 
commission,  certificates  to  an  equivalent  value  must  be  withdrawn. 

The  last  two  lines  apparently  contemplate  an  ultimate  sale  of  the 
bonds  to  individuals. 
Mr.  Baruch.  You  mean  those  two  sentences  [reading) : 

The  said  certificate  shall  be  registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  commission,  may  be 
transferred  by  indorsement. 

Senator  Moses.  And  then  [reading]: 
When  bonds  are  issued  for  sale  or  negotiation 


Mr.  Baruch.  Cf  course — explaining  the  last  sentence  first — the 
certificates  which  have  been  issued  against  bonds  which  have  been 
sold  will  naturally  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  warehouse  certificates? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  apply  to  both,  Senator.  If  they  were 
withdrawn,  the  certificates  issued  against  them  would  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  you  control  the  sale  of  goods  against 
which  warehouse  certificates  are  issued  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  presume  so,  Senator.  I  would  like  to  read  that 
again  before  replying. 

Senator  Moses.  I  said  yesterday  that  possibly  Mr.  Davis  knows 
about  this  better  than  you.  If  so,  I  will  not  pursue  this  inquiry. 
I  thought  that,  in  anticipation  of  his  coming,  your  view  would  be  of 
value. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  could  answer  the  first  part  of  your  question,  but 
if  you  are  going  to  have  him  down  here  to  deal  with  the  financial 
clauses,  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  wait  for  him. 

Senator  Moses.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  who  would  control 
the  sale  of  these  goods  which  are  deUvered  and  against  which  certifi- 
cates are  issued,  and  who  will  determine  the  time  when  bonds  shall 
be  issued  for  sale  or  negotiation,  certificates  having  been  previously 
issued  against  both. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  reparation  commission  determines  all  of  these 
things,  and  they  can  make  their  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  a  very 
broad  power,  l  do  not  know  that  that  particular  phase  has  been 
determmed.    They  have  the  right  to  determine. 
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Senator  Moses.  That  is  to  say,  up  to  1951,  the  commission  can 
prevent  the  passing  of  bonds  into  the  hands  of  the  piu*chaser  if  it 
so  chooses.   ' 

Mr.  Babuch.  Up  to  1951,  I  presume  so,  but  I  would  like  to  read 
over  this  clause  before  I  answer  that  question  definitely.  I  think 
that  would  lie  with  the  reparation  commission.  Now,  do  you  desire 
Mr.  Davis  to  come  down  here  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  some  of  the  Senators  desire  him. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  somebody  who  is  familiar  with  the  financial 
dauses  should  come. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  do  you  desire  to  have  Mr.  Lamont? 

Senator  Moses.  Except  for  tne  personal  pleasure  of  meeting  my 
old  classmate,  I  do  not  particularly  care  for  Mr.  Lamont  or  for 
Mr.  Davis,  but  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  here  who  is  familiar 
with  the  financial  clauses^  especially  with  reference  to  the  powers 
of  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Babuch.  You  do  not  think  that  is  sufficiently  stated. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  that  there  is  some  disparity  of  interpre- 
tation, certainly  in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  committee, 
as  to  just  what  the  powers  of  the  conmaission  may  be.  There  is  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  committee,  1  think,  as  to  the 
wide  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  trust  not. 

Senator  Knox.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  Monday  at  10.30. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  you 
desire  to  ask,  Mr.  Baruch  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  May  I  ask  whether  you  wiQ  want  me  any  further  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  will  ask  the  other  members  to  say  whether 
there  is  any  desire  to  hold  Mr.  Baruch. 

S^iator  Moses.  I  think  it  will  be  desirable  not  to  dismiss  any. 
witness,  but  I  would  not  want  to  keep  Mr.  Baruch  in  the  city.  £te 
may  be  recalled. 

Mr.  Babuch.  It  wiD  give  me  great  pleasure  to  come  back. 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly,  you  can  go  to  New  York.  We 
have  not  yet  adjourned.  I  womd  like  to  see  first  as  to  the  time.  I 
desire  to  say  that  the  chairman,  just  before  leaving,  said  that  he 
would  like  to  rush  this  matter  along  as  rapidly  as  possible,  indicating 
that  he  would  like  to  have  a  session  this  afternoon  if  it  could  be  had. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  witnesses  have  you  for  this  afternoon  i 

Senator  Mosbs.  We  have  finished  with  Prof.  Taussig. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  do  not  think  we  could  do  any  work. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  August  5,  1919|  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


HONBAT,  ATJaXTST  4,  1910. 

Unitibd  States  Senatb, 
committbe  on  foreiok  relations, 

Washingionf  D.  (7. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McOumber,  Brandegee,  Knox, 
Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Williams,  Swanson,  andl'omerene. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Davis, 
wiD  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

STATEMEFT  OF  HB.  VOBXAV  H.  DAVIS. 

Mr.  Davih.  My  full  name  is  Norman  H.  Davis. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  finance  commissioner  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  finance  commissioner  to  Kurope. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  was  financial  adviser  to  the  Peace  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business  here? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  no  business  here  now.  I  have  given  up  every- 
thing, for  the  last  two  years,  since  we  were  in  the  war.  I  am  a 
banker  by  profession,  but  I  retired  from  all  my  banking  connections. 

The  Chairman.  What  banks  were  vou  connected  with? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  president  of  the  Trust  Co.  of  Cuba,  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  I  have  been  a  stockholder  in  several  other  banks  in  this 
country — interested  in  that  way. 

The 'Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  you 
some  questions  in  regard  to  the  work  in  Paris.  I  was  not  here  when 
jou  were  called.  I  had  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Some  of 
tiie  Senators  who  were  here  desire  to  ask  you  questions.  Senator 
Mo«es,  will  you  proceed  ? 

Senator  Moses.  The  financial  conmiission  to  Paris  comprised  how 
many  members  ? 

iif.  Davis.  There  were  two  members  from  each  Government — 
from  each  of  the  big  powers. 

Senator  Moses.  Wtio  was  your  colleague? 

Mr.  DAVija.  Thomas  Lamont. 

Senator  Moses.  He  especially  represented  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  You  also  represented  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  as  Finance  Commission  to  Europe.  I  repre- 
sented the  Treasury  Department,  and  Lamont  represented  them  also 
in  connection  witii  the  peace,  but  I  had  the  other  Treasury  work 

besides. 
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Senator  Moses.  Were  there  two  fiDancial  delegates  there  from  ea<^ 
of  the  allied  and  associated  powers  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  you  all  got  together? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  To  the  number  of  fifty-odd? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no;  just—; — 

Senator  Moses.  Of  tne  principal  allied  and  associated  powers? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Namely,  10  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  tne  others  had  representatives.  But  they 
met  only  occasionally,  because  the  work  was  divided  among  sul>- 
committees  and,  as  a  rule,  the  principal  aUied  and  associated  pollers 
acted  practically  as  the  executive  committee,  imd  then  would  call  in 
the  otner  delegates  and  go  over  matters  after  they  had  been  settled 
or  agreed  upon  among  themselves. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  any  record  kept  of  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Of  each  session  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  they  reported  stenographically? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yesj  well,  not  always  stenographically,  because  we 
kept  the  minutes  m  French  and  English,  and  they  would  have  to  be 
revised  because  there  were  a  lot  of  discussions  sometimes  that  wero 
not  necessary  to  put  in  the  minutes;  but  the  substance  of  the  agree* 
ments  arrived  at  was  put  down  in  the  minutes  and  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Moses.  Those  were  made  up  in  substance  and  were 
initialed  at  the  close  of  each  session  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  they  were  not  initialed  at  the  close  of  each  session. 
They  were  written  up  and  presented  to  the  members,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  they  were  approved  or  disapproved — approved  with  what- 
ever alterations  were  necessary. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  those  minutes  go  to  our  plenipotentiaries  for 
their  guidance  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  ves. 

Senator  Moses.  "Were  copies  kept  by  each  of  our  financial  commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  your  copies  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not  got  them  yet.  They  were  in  with  all  my 
files,  which  are  being  sent  over,  but  they  have  not  arrived  yet.  I 
kept  the  complete  minutes. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  they  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  this 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  assume  that  the  peace  financial  commissioners 
for  the  countries  other  than  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
sat  with  the  10  when  the  matters  connected  with  their  own  countries 
were  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  after  we  had  come  to  some  tentative  decision  on 
something  that  did  concern  them  we  called  them  in. 

Senator  Moses.  After  having  decided  you  called  them  in  and  com- 
municated to  them  your  decision  J 
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Mr.  Davia.  No:  we  did  not  do  that.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  cany  on  the  work  if  you  had  had  all  the  delegates  sitting  there 
all  the  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  I  tmderstand  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no;  that  was  not  the  spirit  of  it,  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  these  10  frame  the  articles  in  the  treaty  con- 
tained in  Part  VITT,  which  you  will  find  on  page  249  of  the  print  you 
have  before  you  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  that  is  reparation. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  framed  those  sections?. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  reparation  sections  were  framed  by  the  reparation 
commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  were  they  ? 

Ifr.  Davis.  Mr.  Baruch,  Mr.  McCormick,  and  myself. 

Senator  Moses.  You  were  a  member  of  the  reparation  commission, 
and  of  what  other  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  the  financial  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  you  are  familiar  with  these  articles  in  Part 
VIII? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  the  Belgian  finance  commissioners  sit  with  you 
in  reaching  the  determination  contained  in  article  232  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  why  was  it  left  to  the  reparation  commission 
to  determine  the  amount  of  money  that  Belgium  had  borrowed,  from 
the  allied  and  associated  Gk>vernments  which  Germany  should  repay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  recall  specifically  why  the  reparation  commis- 
sion was  to  do  that.  Thev  had  to  name  some  one  to  do  it,  because 
80  far  as  the  advances  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
were  concerned,  we  have  obligations  of  the  Belgian  Government. 
There  is  no  discretion  about  that.  But  as  to  the  advances  made  by 
England  and  France  to  Belgium,  they  were  on  open  accoimt,  and 
there  were  questions  about  which  there  may  be  considerable  discus- 
sion, and  they  had  to  designate  some  one  who  would  finally  arrive  at 
those  figures  in  case  there  was  any  discussion  over  it. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  the  reason  why  the  bonds  to  be  issued 
by  the  German  Government  in  payment  of  that  item  of  reparation 
were  to  be  handed  to  the  reparation  commission  rather  than  to  the 
Belgian  Government  ?    That  provision  is  on  the  top  of  page  251 : 

Such  bonds  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  reparation  commission,  which  has  authority 
to  tike  and  a(^iiowledge  receipt  thereof  on  behalf  of  Belgium. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  that  was  because  evervthing  is  to  be  handed 
to  the  reparation  conunission — everything  that  Germany  pays. 

Senator  Moses.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  this  was  just  following  the  general  rule. 

Senator  Moses.  And  just  what  will  the  reparation  conmiission  do 
with  those  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  agree  to 
tu^pt  these  German  bonds  in  payment  of  the  Belgian  indebtedness 
to  them  prior  to  the  armistice,  they  wiH  be  turned  over  to  them 
proportionately.  That  is  one  other  reason  why  they  were  to  be 
delivered  to  the  reparation  commission. 
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Senator  Moses.  Was  not  that  proposal  advanced,  that  we  should 
take  the  German  bonds  in  settlement  of  the  obligations  of  our  loans 
to  the  Allies  ?    Was  not  that  a  definite  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Prom  the  Allies  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  not  definitely  proposed  that  the  Allies 
shoiild  accept,  in  lieu  of  the  obUgations  which  we  now  have  from 
certain  of  the  aUied  Governments  in  Europe — that  in  lieu  of  those 
obligations  we  should  accept  German  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  that  was  only  specifically  made  in  the  case  of 
Belgium. 

Senator  Moses.  And  was  that  proposal  decUned? 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  mean  in  the  case  of  Belgium  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  it  was  not  declined.  We  simply  told  them  that 
we  had  no  authority  to  act  on  that. 

Senator  Moses.  And  it  was  left  open  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  left  open  for  Congress  to  decide. 

Senator  Moses.  For  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;   in  fact,  the  President  said  that  he  would  pro- 

})ose  to  Congress  that  we  accept  German  obhgations  in  respect  of  the 
oans  to  Belgium  up  until  the  armistice — that  he  could  simply  recom- 
mend that  to  Confess. 

Senator  BlNox.  How  much  had  we  loaned  to  Belgium  up  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  loaned  them,  as  I  recall,  between  $300,000,000 
and  $400,000,000.  It  was  about  $300,000,000.  I  can  get  that 
exactly. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  care  for  that. 

Senator  Moses.  The  reparation  commission  will  fix  the  total  stun 
of  reparation  due  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  They  will  do  that  sometime  prior  to  May,  1921  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  notify  the  German  Government  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomebene.  May  I  interrupt  the  examination  for  a 
moment  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Certainly. 

Senator  Pomerene.  As  1  understand  you,  the  offer  on  our  part  was 
an  agreement  to  make  that  recommendation  to  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Pomerene.  But  it  was  left  to  the  Congress  to  determine 
whether  or  not  that  shall  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  We  told  them  specifically  that  neither 
the  President  nor  any  of  us  had  any  authority  whatever  to  agree 
otherwise. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  well  understood  in  Paris  that  the  United 
States  would  keep  no  portion  of  this  reparation  payment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  the  understanding? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  what  the  general  opinion  of  different 
people  was,  but  the  United  States  Government  representatives  did 
not  say  they  would  not  keep  any  of  the  reparation,  and  we  did  not 
say  they  would.  That  was  another  matter  that  we  felt  we  had  no 
right  to  determine. 
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Senator  MoBES.  I  understood  your  colleague.  Mr.  Baruch,  to  have 
said  that  it  was  understood  that  the  United  States  was  to  have  no 
share  in  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  By  whom  did  he  sav  it  was  understood  ?  Where  is  Mr. 
Bamch's  testimony  1    I  should  like  to  see  that. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  he  said  that  in  response  to  one  of  Senator 
Knox's  questions. 

Senator  Knox.  He  practically  said  that.  I  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  President  had  said  so  in  his  speech  of  July  10. 

Mr.  Davis.  Did  the  President  say  that  ? 

Senator  Bj^ox.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  You  will  find  that  at  the  bottom  of  page  6,  an 
interrogatory  by  Senator  Elnox,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the 
page;  and  further  down,  at  about  the  middle  of  page  7,  you  will  find 
a  very  dear  intimation  at  least  from  Mr.  Baruch  that  the  United 
States  was  to  have  no  share  in  the  reparation. 

Senator  Knox.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  testionmy  indicated  that 
that  was  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Davis.  All  I  can  say  is,  there  was  no  official  declaration  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Baruch  said  that,  too. 

Ifr.  Davis.  Of  course,  I  will  say  this,  ^Jiat  we  were  in  a  different 
position  from  any  of  the  other  Governments  negotiating  the  peace. 
Our  material  interests — that  is,  our  direct  material  interests — ^were 
80  infinitesimal  that  we  were  not  there  trading  for  something.  We 
were  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  look  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  welfare  of  me  whole  world,  and  indirectly  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  were  no  specific  material  interests  that  we 
were  endeavoring  to  obtain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  the  only  ones  who  had 
that  viewpoint,  however,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Did  the  President  indicate  to  your  commis- 
sion, or  the  subcommittee  of  which  you  were  a  member,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  recommend  that  Congress  remit  anything  to  Germany  t 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Of  the  debt  due  us? 

Ifr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Was  there  any  intimation  of  that  in  any  way, 
80  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  I  have  heard  some  discussions  there.  Some 
people  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  probably  be  good 
pohcy  for  the  United  States  not  to  file  claims  for  reparation;  but  it 
was  just  a  general  discussion  at  various  times. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Do  you  mean  reparation  or  indemnity  1 

\fr.  Davis.  Indemnity. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Kather  than  reparation  ? 

)llr,  Davis.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  did  not  often  use  the  word 
"mdemnity."     It  was  usually  ''reparation." 

The  Chatbman.  ''Indemnity."  was  usually  applied  to  prewar 
losses,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.    That  did  not  come  under  this. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that. 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  guess  that  probably  would  be  a  fair  distinctioii  to 
make. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  it  is  your  understanding  that  we  were  to 
have  some  share  in  the  reparation  ? 

Afr.  Davis.  It  was  my  understanding  that  we  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  file  claims-  under  the  various  categories,  just  as  any 
other  country  does,  and  that  it  is  for  our  Government  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  desires  to  do  so,  and  that  that  has  not  been  decided. 

Senator  Moses.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  the  other  four  Govern- 
ments will  take  reparation  in  fuU  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Baruch  intimated  in  picturesque  language 
the  other  day  that  ''X"  billions  of  dollars  reparation  would  be  de- 
manded from  Gerinany ;  and  the  question  arose  in  the  minds  of  some 
Senators,  if  the  Unitea  States  waived  its  right  of  reparation,  whether 
the  amount  to  be  exacted  from  Germany  would  be  X  minus  Y, 
Y  representing  the  amount  which  the  United  States  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive.     Have  you  any  information  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  just  depend  entirely  on  how  you  worked  it 
out  at  the  time.  It  coxild  be  settled  on  that  basis,  or  it  could  be 
settled  on  another  basis. 

Senator  Moses.  The  theonr  of  the  reparation  is  that  they  would 
fix  the  total  amount  which  Germany  can  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  No ;  the  reparation  commission  first  is  to  determine  by 
1921  from  its  various  reports  and  investigations  how  much  Germany 
owes  under  the  various  categories  of  damage.  That  might,  for 
instance,  be  $40,000,000,000,  and  that  is  what  Germany  is  obligated 
to  pay.  Then  the  reparation  commission,  however,  can  afterward, 
by  unanimous  vote,  reduce  that  amount  in  accordance  with  what  they 
think  Germany  can  pay.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  Germany's 
bill  may  be  considered  as  in  excess  of  Germany's  capacity  to  pay, 
and  as  the  reparation  commission  did  not  decide  just  wnat  Germany's 
biU  should  be,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  this  commission  and  give  it 
more  latitude,  in  order  to  regulate  Germany's  actual  liability  with 
her  capacity. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  theory  being  that  the  repara- 
tion commission  will  take  all  the  traffic  wiU  bear  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  61  of  Mr.  Baruch's  testimony  you  will 
see  Mr.  Baruch  says: 

Thifi  commiBsion  has  the  right  to  fix  a  certain  sum.  The  commissioii  has  plexuuy 
powers,  if  that  is  the  right  adjective.  They  can  fix  ''X  "  biUibn  dollars.  They  have 
that  right. 

The  Chaikman.  On  what  page  is  that  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Page  61,  part  3,  about  the  middle  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  us.  That  is  just 
a  different  way  of  expressing  it. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  not  the  point  I  was  getting  at.  X  being 
the  total  sum  which  Germany  is  to  be  called  upon  to  pay,  and  x 
representing  the  sum  which  the  United  States  might  claun,  if  we 
waive  our  rights  to  the  payment  of  Y,  will  the  total  indemnity  to  be 

Said  by  Germany  be  X  minus  Y,  or  will  X,  undinunished  by  Y,  be 
ividea  among  tne  others  t 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  should  say  that  will  be  regulated  by  the  conditions 
UDder  which  the  United  States  agrees  to  remit  its  clauns;  that  is,  the 
United  States  could  fibs  the  conditions. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  as  we  did  with  the  Boxer  indemnity  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Moses.  If  you  will  now  turn  to  page  273  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  treaty 

Senator  McCumbeb.  May  I  ask  a  question  upon  this  same  subject  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Certainly. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then,  of  course,  Mr.  Davis,  your  understand- 
ing is  that  if  the  United  States  remits  whatever  is  due  from  Grermany 
to  the  United  States,  Germany  will  not  be  compelled  to  pay  that  sum 
to  the  other  allies  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  United  States,  in  mv  judgment,  in  remitting,  could 
dictate  the  conditions  on  which  it  will  remit. 

Senator  McCxtmbeb.  Certainly. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  the  other  four  powers  be  necessarily 
obliged  to  accept  our  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  think  so;  because  otherwise,  if  we  want  ta 
remit  it  to  Germany,  we  can  collect  it  and  then  give  it  back  to 
Germany. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  be  a  rather  cumbersome  process, 
however. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  think  there  would  be  no 
trouble  about  having  an  agreement  labout  it. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  273  of  the  printed  text  of  the  treaty, 
article  15,  will  you  please  explain  how  that  will  work  out  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  certificate  of  ownership.  There  was  quite 
a  lot  of  discussion  in  the  committee.  The  American  delegation  felt 
that  while  our  material  interest  in  what  is  collected  from  Germany 
is  insignificant,  our  interest  in  the  financial  situation  of  the  world 
is  very  great,  and  we  felt  that  it  would  be  very  inadvisable  to  have 
the  obligations  of  a  big  coimtry  floated  throughout  the  world  imless 
they  were  good  and  could  be  met,  and  that  it  would  cause  a  critical 
financial  situation  if  they  were  floated  before  they  could  be  met,  and 
60  we  put  in  the  reparation  chapter  the  condition  that  the  bonds 
which  Germany  deUvers  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  reparation  commis- 
sion and  are  only  to  be  distributed  by  the  reparation  commission  upon 

a  unanimous  vote;  and  I  assume  that 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  interrupt  you  there  to  ask  you  in  what  por- 
tion of  the  treaty  that  occurs — ^where  it  provides  that  they  may  be 
distributed  by  unanimous  consent  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  I  will  find  it  for  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  may  be  the  provision  at  the 
bottom  of  page  271. 
Mr.  Davis.  It  is  on  page  271.     It  says: 

On  the  following  questloDB  unanimity  is  necessary. 

Senator  Moses.  Under  section  (b)  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes  (reading) : 

QoeetionB  of  determining  the  amount  and  conditions  of  bonds  or  other  obligations 
tobe  ianied  by  tiie  German  Govemmertt  and  of  fixing  the  time  and  manner  for  selling,. 
BCpotiatiiig,  or  distributing  such  bonds. 
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Those  questions  require  a  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  the  commission,  having  determined  that  the 
bonds  shall  be  distributed,  shall  issue  those  certificates  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  What  will  they  do  1 

Mr.  Davis.  They  mav  issue  these  participating  certificates  before 
they  decide  upon  the  distribution.  If  they  are  going  to  distribute 
the  bonds,  there  is  no  necessity  for  issuing  these  participation  receipts. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  they  will  issue  these  certificates  as  against 
the  bonds  which  the  Commission  have  in  their  possession  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  as  against  the  bonds,  no,  but  simply  as  evidences 
of  ownership  in  bonds  which  are  held  by  the  reparation  commission, 
the  final  disposition  of  which  has  not  been  determined  by  the  repara- 
tion commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  mean  that  the  distribution  might  be  dif- 
ferent from  theparticipation  in  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Tney  might  decide  never  to  distribute  those  bonds  at 
all,  and  they  will  not  decide  to  distribute  them  imtil  they  are  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  Grermany  can  pay  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  those  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  why  issue  the  certificates  of  participating 
ownership? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  these  are  held  practically  in  trust,  and  the 
powers  interested  are  entitled  to  have  some  evidence  that  they  have 
an  interest  in  them.  Some  of  the  Governments  were  objecting  to 
the  reparation  commission  withholding  those  bonds;  and  tney 
said, ' '  We  will  need  credit,  and  if  we  have  something  to  show  for  them 
we  might  be  able  to  exchange  among  the  various  Governments,  to 
offset  these  against  some  other  claim;  or  we  might  be  able  to  use 
those  with  banks  for  temporary  advances." 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  under  the  provision  that  the  certificates 
may  be  registered  and  transferred  by  indorsement? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  while  the  Reparation  Commission 
will  hold  the  bonds,  nevertheless  in  fact  the  bonds  will  go  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all,  because  we  assume  that,  for  instance,  they 
would  be  in  very  large  blocks.  Suppose  Germany  delivers  $15,000,- 
000,000  of  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  She  will  deliver  $24,000,000,000,  I  believe. 

'Mr,  Davis.  Well,  not  yet.  We  do  not  know  whether  she  will 
or  not. 

Senator  Moses.  She  may. 

Afr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  she  may  deliver  more  than  that.  I  do  not 
believe  she  will,  myself.  But  all  that  Germany  delivers  now  will  be, 
approximately,  $15,000,000,000  in  bonds.  Now  let  us  take  the  case 
oi  France.  Suppose  the  participation  of  France  will  be  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent.  That  would  be  $7,500,000,000.  Then  France, 
if  she  wanted  to,  could  have  five  certificates  of  $1,500,000,000  each; 
and  if  there  is  anybody  who  is  sucker  enough  to  buy  that  certificate 
outright — one  of  them — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  up  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  look  after  him.  We  wanted  to  avoid  their  getting 
these  out  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  that  is  what  we  have  done 
in  this  case. 
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Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  see  how  you  have  accomplished  that, 
because  while  there  may  not  be  a  sucker  who  would  give  $1,500,000,- 
000  for  one  of  those  certificates,  there  might  be  some  speculator  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  $900,000,000  and  take  those  bonds  at  60  and 
then  issue  subdivisions  of  the  participation. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  but  do  you  think  a  responsible  government 
would  sell  its  bonds  to  a  speculator  on  those  conditions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  the  reason  why 
we  should  gp  into  this  reparation  commission  and  why  we  should  do 
all  these  things  was  because  we  have  got  to  furnish  money  to  keep 
these  people  ^oing,  and  we  have  got  to  stabilize  all  their  finances,  and 
industry,  and  agriculture,  and  everything  else;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  going  to  be  done,  when  we  get  all  tmough  with  it,  unless  we  are 
eoing  to  furnish  some  money;  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
furnish  money  unless  we  get  some  kind  of  collateral,  and  it  might  be 
done  by  a  group  of  bankers,  or  it  might  be  done  by  legislation  whereby 
we  would  take  those  participating  certificates. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  they  can  use  those  German  bonds  now 
as  collateral  very  efiFectively,  because  they  are  in  such  large  imits  that 
it  is  impossible. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  not  prevent  an  imderwriting  syndicate 
issuingcertificates  in  smaller  sums. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true,  but  they  would  be  issuing  something 
which  i3  undeterminate,  and  issuing  against  something  that  may  never 
be  delivered. 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  first  place,  here  is  an  obligation  of  the 
German  Government,  namely,  these  certificates.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Grennan  Government  issues  its  bonds  which  so  into  the  hands  of 
the  reparation  commission.  They  are  the  underfying  security  as  an 
obligation  of  the  German  Government,  whatever  that  unaerlying 
security  may  be  good  for. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  the  reparation  commission  issues  its  certifi- 
cates to  the  effect  that  it  holds  these  bonds  for  the  benefit,  let  us  say, 
of  the  French  Government.  The  French  Government  takes  those 
certificates  in  five  portions,  which  it  is  to  indorse. 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  Not  more  than  five  portions. 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  more  than  five  portions  and  the  reparation  com- 
mission will  determine  that.  It  says  the  reparation  commission 
may.    It  does  not  say  it  wiU. 

Senator  Moses.  In  article  15,  on  page  273,  it  says: 

The  oommiflsion  will  issue  to  eadi  of  the  interested  powers,  in  such  form  as  the 
oommianon  shall  fix 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  ''in  such  form  as  the  commission  shall  fix.'' 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  but  that  means  the  wording  of  it,  does  it 
not — the  form  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  yes;  but  our  records  will  show  very  distinctly 
that  these  certificates  are  not  to  be  used  in  any  way  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  public. 

Senator  Moses.  They  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Governments. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  but  the  reparation  commission,  in  fixing  the 
form,  if  there  is  any  fear -of  that — ^I  do  not  think  there  is  at  all — can 
put  in  there  that  debentures  can  not  be  issued  against  it. 
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Senator  Moses.  The  lan^age  of  the  treaty,  on  page  273,  does  not 
indicate  it.     It  says  that  uiey  shall  issue — 

a  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power  bonds  of  the  issues 
mentioned  above,  the  said  certificate,  on  the  demand  of  the  power  concerned,  being 
divisible  in  a  number  of  parts  not  exceeding  five. 

Now,  it  savs  they  will  issue,  it  says  what  they  shall  consist  of,  and 
that  on  the  demand  of  the  power  it  is  divisible. 

Mr.  Davis.  Into  five. 

Senator  Moses.  They  jsret  their  certificate  of  one-fifth  and  hold  it 
as  a  sovereign  power.  They  indorse  it,  that  it  is  the  obligation  of 
another  Gk)vemment,  do  they  not?  In  other  words,  it  is  the  note 
of  the  German  Government  indorsed  by  the  French  Government  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  underwriting  sjnidicate  takes  it  at  a  de- 
preciation from  par.  There  is  nothing  preventing  the  underwriting 
syndicate  from  issuing  debentures  and  putting  them  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  would  you  do?  1  do  not  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  it  at  all  myself,  but  how  would  you  avoid  it? 

Senator  Moseb.  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  avoided,  but  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  my  mind  that  a 
bankrupt  country  or  a  country  hard  pressed  for  fimds  is  going  to 
hold  their  certificates  of  ownership  in  these  bonds  and  not  raise 
money  on  them  when  money  is  the  thing  thev  need;  and  what  I 
wanted  to  find  out  is  just  what  took  place  in  the  conunission  in  its 
discussion  with  reference  to  these  points,  as  to  whether  it  was  intended 
that  the  bonds  should  be  held  in  the  treasuries  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments or  whether  they  were  going  to  seep  out  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  distinctly  understood  that  they  should  not 
aeep  out  to  the  public.  That  was  our  principal  contention.  They 
first  contended  that  the  bonds  should  be  delivered  to  the  Governments 
themselves.  The  Governments  said,  *'When  these  bonds  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  reparation  commission,  we  want  our  share  of  the  bonds'' ; 
but  our  contention  was  that  this  was  a  matter  that  concerned  the 
whole  world,  and  that  one  power  that  got  those  bonds  might  be  hard 
pressed  and  might  want  to  dispose  of  them,  and  they  might  cause 
a  great  deal  of  trouble;  and  then  we,  as  I  say,  agreed  that  those 
bonds  should  be  held  and  distributed  only  when  the  reparation  com- 
mission unanimously  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  do  so,  and  that 
it  was  safe  to  do  so,  and  then  they  said,  '*  Well,  but  we  might  be  able 
sometime  to  borrow  some  money.  We  reaUze  that  we  should  not 
go  to  the  public,  but  we  would  like  to  have  something  so  that  we  can 
go  to  our  own  banks  and  get  something  against  theso.  We  would 
fike  to  have  that  right.''  We  explained  to  them  that  under  the  con- 
ditions it  would  not  be  a  very  attractive  security  and  that  was  the 
reason  it  was  limited  to  such  large  units  and  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  was  not  to  ^ct  out  to  the  public,  because  that  is  the 
reason  we  objected  to  the  distribution  of  the  bonds.  I  am  sure  our 
records  will  be  very  clear  on  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  some  Governments  who  possibly  could 
not  maintain  those  things.  Now,  the  Serbian  Government,  for 
instance,  will  have  a  far  smaller  gross  amount  of  these  bonds  than 
any  other.  •  It  is  absolutely  inconceivable  to  my  mind,  from  observa- 
tion of  the  Serbian  Government  at  close  range  and  at  long  distance, 
that  they  are  going  to  hold  those  bonds  and  that  they  are  not  going 
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to  get  money  on  them,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  will  have  to 
seQ  them  to  aii  underwritmg  syndicate  that  will  take*  them  at  a 
great  depreciation. 

The  (Jhaibhak.  Do  they  not  issue  certificates  also  for  goods, 
tilings  exported,  which  should  be  credited  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Dayis.  That  is  a  clause  that  was  j>ut  in  h6rel>ecause  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  reparation  commission  might  take  over  cer- 
tain properties  or  certain  n^aterials,  in  which  case  the  Government 
said  that  they  would  like  to  have  a  certificate  showing  that  the 
reparation  commission  had  it,  and  that  their  indivisible  interest  was 
80  much 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  credited  to  the  commission  f 

Mr.  Davis.  And  all  the  proceeds  actually  credited. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  proceeds  are  credited  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  restriction  on  those  certificates,  is 
there?    Those  can  be  sold  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  there  is  no  restriction  on  those;  but  I  do  not  be- 
Keve  myself  that  there  will  be  any  of  them  sold,  or  very  few. 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  the  product  of  certain  of  those  sales  was 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  things  that  were  to  be  credited  to  Germany's 
reparation  fimd  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  This  will  be  credited  to  the  reparation  fund. 

The  CiAiBMAN.  You  do  not  think  anything  will  be  derived  from 
those) 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Those  certificates  can  be  put  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  under  the  same  conditions 

The  Ceaerman.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  treaty  requires  the 
commission  to  hold  them? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true.  They  probably  could  be  put  on  the 
market.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  certificate.  They  are  not  bonds, 
and  I  see  no  objection  to  their  being  sold. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  will  be  the  total  amount  of  those 
certificates  ? 

Mr.  Davis    I  say  I  do  not  believe  they  will  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  Bbandagee.  What  do  you  mean  by  "much?*' 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  they  did  not  amount  to 
anytbmg  at  all.  I  do  not  see  now  they  coida  possibly  amount  to 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

.Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  they  are  not  going  to  turn  over 
goods  i 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  spoke  of  your  records  showing  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  parties  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of  those 
bonds.    Where  are  your  records? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  with  the  peace  commission  at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why  are  they  not  brought  to  this  country 
now  that  the  treaty  is  being  considered  here? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  probably  are.  My  records  are  coming  over.  1 
have  had  them  shipped.    They  just  have  not  arrived  yet. 
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Senator  Brandegeb.  Did  each  committee  keep  a  separate  record  1 

Mr.  Davi^.  Each  advisory  committee  kept  copies  ox  its  records. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  record  consist  of? 

Mr.  Davis.  Just  regular  agreed  minutes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  it  a  stenographic  record  of  the  conversa- 
tions that  took  place? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  necessarily.  Sometimes  there  are  conversa- 
tions^ but  as  a  rule  the  minutes  simply  represent  the  conclusions  that 
were  finally  arrived  at,  and  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  why, 
then,  it  represents  those  differences  of  opinion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  had  the  decision  as  to  what  should  go 
into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  various  members.  You  see  they  had  official 
secretaries  of  the  various  committees  and  commissions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  speaking  about  vour  committee. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  after  we  agreed  upon  something,  then  the  minutes 
were  sent  to  us,  after  that  meeting,  and  we  went  over  it,  and  if  it 
was  not  in  accordance  with  our  views,  each  delegation  had  a  right  to 
make  a  protest  and  clear  that  wp. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  said  what  the  minutes  should  consist 
of  t  Did  the  secretary  make  the  minutes  according  as  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  t 

Mr.  Davis.  He  made  the  minutes  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be, 
and  afterwards  they  were  approved  by  the  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Submitted  to  the  members  of  the  commission  1 

Afr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  simply  a  skeleton  of  results  ? 

Afr.  Davis.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  does  not  contain  any  of  the  arguments  or 
reasons  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Sometimes  it  did;  if  they  were  considered  of  importance 
they  were  put  in. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  this  considered  of  importance — the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  these  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis,   i  es. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  the  record  in  that  instance  show  what 
the  argument  was,  or  what  the  conversation  was,  between  the  dif- 
ferent members  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know.  It  will  not  show  all  of  the  conversa- 
tion, but  it  will  show  the  policies  and  views. 

Senator  Brndegee.  Will  it  show  the  reasons  why  you  arrived  at 
a  certain  decision  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  because  not  only 
in  your  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  other  witnesses,  when  we  ask  what 
a  certain  article  or  phrase  in  the  treaty  means  they  say,  '^Why,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  it  means  thus  and  so."  But  the  treaty 
win  have  to  be  interpreted,  if  there  is  a  dispute  5  or  10  years  hence, 
by  somebody.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  pubfic  prints  an 
article  stating  that  there  was  to  be  a  commission  created  to  interpret 
the  treaty  where  its  terms  are  in  dispute.  Have  you  seen  any- 
thing like  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  noticed  something  about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  I 
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Mr.  Datis.  No. 

Senator  Brandsoee.  If  there  is  no  such  commission  appointed, 
how  are  disputes  between  the  different  signatories  to  the  treaty  to 
be  settled  f 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  reparation  chapter  of  the  treaty  it  is  provided 
that  the  reparation  commission  shall  settle  disputes  if  there  are  any. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  is,  decide  their  own  case  ? 

Ifr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is,  they  are  to  agree  upon  an  interpretation. 

Senator  Williams.  Decide  upon  the  meaning  of  what  they  them- 
selves have  said  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Branbeoee.  In  other  instances,  who  is  to  settle  disputes 
that  may  arise  as  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  remember  any  specific  instances  other  than 
the  one  I  have  referred  to.  I  imagine  tney  will  be  settled  just  like 
meet  disputes  are  settled. 

S(^ator  Brandegee.  By  war  ? 

Ifr.  Davis.  No;  I  hope  not.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
prevent. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  are  most  disputes  settled  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Most  disputes,  I  have  found,  with  what  experience  I 
have  had  since  we  got  into  the  war,  are  settled  by  the  people  getting 
around  the  table,  talking  it  over  and  coming  to  a  common  agreement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  they  can  not  come  to  a  conmion 
agreement,  how  is  the  dispute  to  be  settled  t 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  could  not  tell,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anybody 
else  could. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  members  of  the  league  are  there 
going  to  be,  provided  we  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Some  42,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Something  Uke  that.  I  did  not  have  very  much  to  do 
with  the  league  of  nations  part  of  the  treaty,  so  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert. 

senator  McCumber.  There  are  32  provided  in  the  original  and  13 
more  have  been  invited  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Something  like  that. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  provided  in  the  treaty  itself  that  the 
league  of  nations  shall  settle  questions  of  interpretation  of  treaties 
between  parties. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  believe  it  is,  Senator. 

Senator  BrxVNDegee.  The  leag[ue  itself  is  to  be  the  final  arbiter, 
then  ?    Does  that  require  a  unanimous  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  requires  a  imanimous  judgment  on  most  questions. 
Xow,  of  that  I  am  not  sure.     The  covenant  certainly  ought  to  tell. 

Senator  Williams.  In  some  cases  the  treaty  says  that  a  majority 
shall  suffice. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes:  some  a  majority  and  some  a  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  that  the  league  must  settle  it.  The 
league  is  simply  the  name  that  is  given  to  this  organization  of  govern- 
ments.   It  is  really  settled  by  the  council  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  council  consists  of  nine  members  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes, 
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Senator  McCumber.  And  on  all  votes,  with  the  exception  of 
matters  in  dispute,  it  must  be  unanimous,  and  in  matters  of  dispute 
it  will  be  imanimous  with  the  exception  of  the  disputants  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  It  is  quite  remarkable  the  way  you  can  ^et  a 
unanimous  agreement  with  a  lot  of  governments  sittmg  arouna  the 
table. 

Senator  Knox.  Big  governments  have  a  lot  of  influence  over  little 
ones. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  Uttle  ones  have  a  lot  of  influence  over  big 
ones. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  come  to  a  unan- 
imous agreement  about  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  six  months — ^five  or  six  months. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Surprising  how  easy  it  was  to  do  it,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  it  was  not  easy,  because  there  were  so  many 
questions  to  come  to  a  unanimous  agreement  about.  But  it  did  not 
take  so  long  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  specific  question,  but  there 
were  so  many  questions  to  take  up  that  it  took  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  you  said,  what  -s  clear  in  the  treaty, 
that  the  reparation  commission  would  decide  these  questions  arising 
under  clauses  in  the  treaty.  But  the  reparation  commission  to  be 
appointed  under  the  treaty  was  not  identical  with  your  body  that 
prepared  those  clauses  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  at  all.  No;  the  reparation  commission  to  be 
appointed  under  the  treaty  is  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  five  powers,  and  then  one  from  Belgiuih  and  one  from 
Serbia. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  267  of  the  print  which  you  have,  Mr. 
Davis,  paragraph  (&),  does  that  empower  the  reparation  commission 
to  supersede  the  German  Reichstag  in  writing  taxation  measxures  for 
Cxermany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  exchange  of  notes  with 
Germany,  after  the  first  conditions  of  peace  were  presented,  we 
specificallv  informed  Germany  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the 
powers  of  the  reparation  commission  should  extend  to  interfering 
m  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  this 
clause  was  unnecessary  but  some  of  the  Governments  were  very 
anxious  to  have  it  put  m. 

Senator  Moses.  What  Governments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Ei^land  and  France  especially  wanted  it,  and  Italy. 
The  three  of  them  wanted  it. 

Senator  Moses.  The  exchange  of  notes  constituted  an  effective 
reservation  in  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Well,  it  was  more  a  question  of  the  spirit  than 
anything  else,  but  a  protocol  was  finally  drafted,  which  is  very 
short — I  have  forgotten  how  many  articles — which  defines  that,  and 
there  were  probably  four  or  five  questions  that  arose,  and  one  of  them 
was  the  specific  question,  as  I  recall  it,  that  the  reparation  commission 
was  not  to  exercise  administrative  influence  or  power  over  Germany, 
or  interfere  with  her  internal  affairs. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  could  be  the  object  of  this  language? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  is  politicaL 
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Senator  Brandbgee.  No;  wait  a  minute.  Take  this  same  para- 
graph (b)  on  page  267.     [Reading:] 

The  commission  shall  examine  the  Greiman  system  of  taxation,  first,  to  the  end  that 
ibe  soma  for  reparation  which  Germany  is  required  to  pay  shidl  become  a  charge  upon 
til  her  revenues  prior  to  that  for  the  service  or  discharge  of  any  domestic  loan,  and 
lecondly,  so  as  to  satisfv  itself  that,  in  general,  the  German  scheme  of  taxation  is  fully 
IB  heavy  proportionately  as  that  oi  any  of  the  powers  represented  on  the  commission. 

Now  supposing  they  find  that  the  German  scheme  of  taxation 
is  not  proportionately  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  other  powers  repre- 
sented on  the  commission.     Are  they  to  do  nothing  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Dayis.  Well^  my  judgment  is  that  they  can  do  absolutely 
nothing  about  it  until  Germany  has  failed  to  comply  with  her  obliga- 
tions up  to  that  moment,  ana  imless  the  reparation  commission  is 
convinced  that  an  increase  in  Germany's  tax  would  increase  her 
capacity  to  comply  with  her  obligations,  and  it  is  not  imtil 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  they  are  convinced  of  those  things. 
Then  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  a  right  to  tell  Germany  that  she  should 
increase  her  tax.     She  has  to  comply  with  the  reparation  obligation. 

Senator  Beaxpegee.  Then  why  did  you  not  answer  Senator  Moses 
in  the  affirmative  instead  of  the  negative  f 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  tell  vou  why.  To  begin  with,  if  Germany  was 
unable  to  comply  with  her  reparation  obligations,  and  was  taxed 
maybe  50  per  cent  of  those  of  England:  you  might,  for  instance, 
increase  them  equal  to  England's,  and  by  so  doing  you  would  really 
decrease  her  capacity  to  pay  instead  of  increasing  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  not  Senator  Moses's  Question.  He 
asked  you,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  whether  unaer  this  para- 
graph (b)  it  would  overreach  the  right  of  the  German  Reichstag  to 
fix  their  rate  of  taxation,  and  you  said  it  would  not.  Now,  if  tnej 
can  order  them  to  raise  their  rate  of  taxation  and  also  increase  their 
capacity  to  pay,  then  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  say  that  it  does 
overreach. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  say  so,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  I 
probably  have  not  expressed  myself  clearly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  if  it  does  not,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of 
puttingit  in. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  said,  I  think  it  really  is  an  article  that  is  unneces- 
sary, but  some  of  the  Governments  wanted  this  in  very  badly,  and  we 
agreed  to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Suppose  that  Germany  should  levy  a  tax, 
one-half  of  the  tax  that  is  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  50  per  cent  of  said  tax  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  her 
obligations.  Then  the  commission  would  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
she  meet  her  obligations,  if  she  had  to  raise  her  tax  equivalent  to  that 
of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  provided  that  the  raising  of  the  tax  would  enable 
her  to  do  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  bring  a  greater  net  revenue  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  Under  the 
Articles  of  Confederacy,  before  we  went  into  this  Federal  Union,  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederacy  had  no  right  to  levy  taxes  on  a  State, 
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but  they  did  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  States  to  increase  their 
levies  and  come  up  to  their  quotas  as  they  had  undertaken  to  pay 
them. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  they  had  the  power  to  coerce  the  State 
to  do  it.  That  was  under  the  Articles  of  Confederacy,  which  was  a 
sort  of  American  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Knox.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  failure. 

Senator  Williams.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  failure  in  every  respect 
except  the  first  original  object,  which  was  to  keep  peace  among  the 
colonies.  It  did  tiu'n  out  to  be  a  failure  as  a  government,  and  we 
had  to  organize  instead  of  a  league  of  States  a  State  league,  or  a 
Federal  Government,  the  old  German  difference  btween  a  staats- 
bund 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany -s  reparation  is  really  to  be  payable  in  foreign 
currency,  and  a  decrease  in  her  tax  may  increase  ner  cspacity  to 
obtain  foreign  currency. 

Senator  Moses.  But  that  is  to  be  paid  at  a  stabilized  rate  of 
exchange. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  can  you  convert  local  currency  into  foreign  cur- 
rency ?    There  is  only  one  way  on  earth,  and  that  is  by  exports. 

Senator  Moses.  But  you  can  stablize  the  rate  of  exchange.  You 
know  how  many  marks  she  has. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  vdll  you  do  that? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  m  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  established  a  gold  parity,  but  they  can  not 
possibly  maintain  that  gold  parity  imless  they  can  get  foreign  cur- 
rencies with  which  to  do  so.  It  is  perfectly  conceiveable  that  Ger- 
many might  have  a  big  surplus  income  which  is  payable  in  German 
marKs,  and  the  Germany  currency  might  show  sucn  a  depreciation 
in  respect  to  foreign  currencies  that  she  could  not  use  that  surplus 
at  all.  If  that  condition  existed,  what  would  be  the  use  of  increasing 
her  taxes  further '        .  .  . 

Senator  Moses.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  reparation  commission 
that  Germany  could  meet  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  can  meet  it  the  way  it  is,  because  it  is 
elastic.  It  is  to  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  her  capacity.  I  do 
not  think  Germany  could  meet  the  maximum  that  is  laid  down  here. 
American  delegates  were  in  favor  of  fixing  a  definite  amount  now, 
but  there  are  many  reasons  that  make  that  practically  impossible 
at  this  moment. 

Senator  Moses.  Such  as  what  ? 

Mi,  Davis.  For  instance,  the  reparation  commission  was  sub- 
divided into  three  other  committees  or  commissions  and  one  of  these 
commissions  was  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  an  a^eement  as  to  what 
Germany  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay-5ier  capacity  to  pay. 
There  was  quite  a  considerable  (ufference  of  opinion  as  to  what  Ger- 
many coula  pay  within  a  pieriod  of  30  years,  or  one  generation,  but 
it  soon  became  apparent  tnat  Germany's  bill  would  be  greater  than 
her  capacity  to  pay,  I  mean  on  a  reasonable  estimate  at  this  time. 
But  as  she  did  owe  so  much  more,  the  governments  who  are  greatly 
concerned  said,  *'It  is  probable  that  she  can  not  pay  everything  that 
she  owes,  but  we  want  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  ner,  and  we  want  at 
least  to  make  her  pay  all  she  can,  and  we  would  like  to  have  that  open. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  collect — ^we  can  not  collect — ^more  than  Ger- 
many can  pay.  That  is  the  reason  this  elasticity  is  given  to  the 
reparation  chapter  and  to  the  i)owers  of  the  reparation  conunission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  take  the  utmost  she  can  pay 
during  the  next  generation  ? 

Ifr.  Dayis.  That  is  it.  My  own  judgment  is  that  within  six 
montiis  they  will  come  to  a  definite  agreement  as  to  what  Germany 
shall  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  That  they  will  be  able  to  state  a  definite 
amount? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  I  think  they  are  going  to  find  that  those 
governments  do  need  something  as  a  basis  of  credit.  Under  the  present 
arrangement  the  German  bonds  that  would  be  delivered  unaer  this 
treaty  would  not  be  sufficiently  attractive  because  of  this  indefinite, 
ness.  At  present,  the  more  Germany  works  and  the  more  she  saves, 
the  more  she  has  got  to  pay,  but  even  then  she  might  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  full  amount,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  investors  would  be 
interested  in  German  obligations,  and  the  banks  would  not  buy  them, 
until  they  know  definitely  what  is  going  to  be  the  final  policy  of  the 
reparation  commission  and  the  various  governments  in  relation 
thereto,  and  just  what  Germany  is  going  to  be  called  upon  to  pay; 
and  then,  after  that  amount  is  fixed  and  SCTeed  upon,  if  they  tnink 
that  Germany  can  pay,  why  then  those  womd  be  attractive  securities 
and  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  credit  to  rehabilitate  Europe. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  that  that  will  be  within  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  was  in  the  interchange  of  notes.  For  political 
and  other  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  agree  to  a  definite,  fixed 
amount  now. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  auite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  to  leave  it  indefinite;  but  in  the  notes  ex- 
changed with  Germany  we  finally  stated,  "Now,  we  will 
bo  glad  to  give  you  facility  to  study  the  damage  you  have  done  and 
make  propositions  within  ¥our  months  either  to  repair  a  part  of  this 
damage,  or  to  pay  for  the  damage,  and  to  issue  obligations  for  the 
balance,  and  in  order  to  come  to  a  definite  agreement  we  will  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  fixing  a  definite  amount,  two  months 
thereafter." 

Senator  KInox.  Between  whom  were  those  notes  exchanged  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Between  the  allied  and  associated  peace  conference  and 
the  German  plenipotentiaries. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  are  those  notes  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  were  published.  Senator. 

Senator  Knox.  Are  they  here  in  our  State  Department? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so.  Substantially  what  they  agreed. 
Senator,  is  in  the  protocol  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  was  submitted  by  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  correspondence. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  substance  is  in  the  protocol. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is  extensive  correspondence  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  which  was  furnished  to  the 
SenatiJ  by  the  President  constitutes  the  substance,  you  say  t 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  I  am  satisfied  that  all  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned, especially  those  most  greatly  concerned,  will  soon  realize  that 
it  is  very  unportant  to  fix  a  definite  amount  and  settle  this  definitely, 
so  that  Germany  and  the  world  knows  what  is  to  be  done. 

Senator  Moses.  Particularly  in  Mr.  Baruch's  testimony,  he  says 
that  Ge  many  can  not  pay.    He  says  on  page  41: 

Because  Germany  can  not  pay  the  entire  claim. 

Further  down  on  the  same  page  he  says  [reading]: 

The  general  view  is  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to  go  around;  that  Grermany  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  it. 

And  then  again  he  says: 

Germany  will  be  imable  to  meet  the  bill  that  will  be  put  against  her. 

And  he  says  further: 

Germany  actually  owes  more  than  she  can  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Baruch  says,  but  there  are  other 
people  that  hold  different  views,  Senator.  I  quite  agree  with  his 
views,  but  there  are  people  who  hold  other  views.  There  were  some 
representatives  who  tnoughtthatGermany  could  pay  $100,000,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  Germany^s  national  wealth.  There  was  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion,  but  I  think  that  as  a  rule  decidedly  a  very  large 
majority  of  economists  and  financiers  agreed  substantially  that  Ger- 
many can  not  pay  what  her  bill  will  amount  to. 

Senator  Moses.  And  Mr.  Baruch  said  that  up  to  the  very  last  dav 
the  Ajnerican  commissioners  sought  to  have  a  definite  amount  fixed. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did. 

Senator  Moses.  But  he  gave  no  explanation  as  to  why  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  yielded  that  point.     What  was  the  real  reason) 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  it  was  not  our  party  as  much  as  it  was 
that  of  the  other  Governments'. 

Senator  Moses.  Upon  the  theory  that  we  are  not  to  participate  in 
the  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  mean  our  participation  is  so  infinitesimal,  that  it  is 
not  a  vital  Question. 

Senator  Moses.  Then,  why  take  one-fifth  of  the  responsibility  t 

Mr.  Davis.  The  results  of  it  concerns  the  United  States  very 
much  because  the  financial  stabihty  of  the  world  concerns  the  Unitea 
States  even  from  a  selfish  standpoint,. 

Senator  Moses.  We  are  one  of  the  four  permanent  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  reparation  commission  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  why  was  that  imique  piece  of  mechanism  set 
up  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgimn  have  more 
material  interest  in  what  Germany  pavs  than  any  other  Government, 
very  much  more.  They  were  the  only  ones  that  had  very  much  to 
collect  from  Germany. 

Senator  MosES.  Serbia? 

Mr.  Davis.  Serbia's  bill  is  really  more  against  Bulgaria. 

Senator  Williams.  And  Austria. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  Hungary  and  Austria.  Those  were  the  principal 
countries  concerned.    That  is  the  reason. 
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Senator  Moses.  Then,  why  was  not  Belgium  made  a  member  f 

ifr.  Davis.  Belgium  is  made  a  member. 

Senator  Moses.  As  far  as  her  interest  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  We  are  made  a  permanent  voting  member? 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  was  made  lointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
damage  done  by  her  associates  ana  allies,  and  Germany  theoretically 
b  liable  for  all  the  damage  that  Bidgaria  and  Austria-Himgary  did 
to  Serbia  and  Rouma^  *  >,T)ut  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  coUect  most 
of  their  share  from  Bulgaria  and  Hungary. 

Senator  Williams.  Whatever  they  do  collect  will  go  as  a  credit  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Moses.  You  seem  to  be  missing  the  point.  We  would 
have  an  infinitesimal  share  in  the  reparation,  but  we  are  one  of  the 
four  permanent  voting  members.  Belgium  has  a  larger  share  in 
the  reparation,  but  is  a  member  only  as  her  interests  are  concerned. 
Why  the  distinction  ? 

iir.  Davis.  Well,  Belgium  is  of  course  a  small  power  and  does 
not  have  the  world  interests  that  a  larger  power  has,  but  it  was  felt 
that  Belgium's  rights  must  be  protected,  and  therefore  that  she 
should  participate  in  voting  on  matters  that  concerned  Belgium. 
But  the  larger  powers  are  really  more  concerned  with  conditions 
tiiroughout  the  world  than  a  small  power,  because  they  can  suffer 
more  and  they  have  more  interests. 

Senator  Moses.  The  assumption  being  that  every  vote  taken  by 
the  reparation  commission  is  one  that  wul  interest  us  ? 

ilr.  Davis.  Yes;  the  other  powers  were  very  anxious  to  have  the 
United  States  come  into  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

^Ir.  Davis.  Because  they  thought  that  our  material  and  moral 
influence  would  be  valuable. 

Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  suggest  this,  too,  that  while  we  may 
not  have  a  very  large  part  of  the  fimds  that  are  paid  in  reparation, 
we  have  a  very  positive  interest  in  the  financial  condition  of  those 
nations  which  will  receive  this  money,  because  they  owe  us  about 
$10,000,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  see  every  reason  why  we  should  go  on  the  commis- 
sion myself,  and  I  see  no  reason,  practically,  why  we  should  not, 
because,  as  I  say,  while  the  other  coimtries,  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgium,  expect  to  collect  very  much  more  from  Germany  and 
have  a  much  larger  claim  than  the  United  States — our  claim  is  very 
small,  even  if  we  put  it  in — ^yet  it  would  seem  that  we  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  financial  conditions  of  the  world  and  of  these  coun- 
tries.   We  are  the  creditors  of  the  world. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Do  you  know  what  portion  of  the  records  of 
the  peace  conunission  has  arrived  in  this  coimtry  f 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  It  has  been  a  month  since  the  President 
arrived  here,  and  I  wondered  whether  they  were  going  to  keep  the 
records  over  there  or  send  them  here. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not  heard  as  to  that. 

Senator  Williams.  He  ought  to  have  brought  them  in  his  valise. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  No;  but  in  a  month  I  thought  they  might 
bave  been  brought  over* 
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Senator  Williams.  There  are  many  of  them  commg  every  day. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  1  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  coming  or  not. 

Senator  Moses.  In  naming  fifteen  billions  as  the  amount  of  bonds 
to  be  issued;  you  had  reference  to  the  provisions  at  the  bottom  of 
page  267  and  on  page  269  of  the  comniittee  print,  did  you  not,  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Fifteen  billions  surely  will  be  issued  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  possibly  ten  billions  more  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  possibly.  I  hope  that  the  financial  condition  of 
Germany  will  be  so  good  that  those  can  be  delivered;  but  it  entirely 
depends  on  that,  because  those  $10,000,000,000  imder  (3)  are  not 
to  be  delivered  until  the  reparation  commission  are  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  Germany  can  meet  the  interest  and  sinking  fxma  on 
these  obligations. 

Senator  Pometzene.  May  I  ask  a  question  there? 

Senator  Moses.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  view  of  certain  suggestions  which  have 
been  made,  perhaps  outside  of  the  committee,  I  will  ask  you  this 
question:  You  have  called  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
bonds  are  to  be  trusteed,  the  manner  in  which  the  certificates  are  to 
be  issued  to  the  several  parties.  Is  there  anything  in  this  treaty 
which  makes  the  commissioners  or  the  State  or  tne  Government 
which  they  represent  individually  or  collectively  liable  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  either  these  bonds  or  the  certificate? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  conmodttee  desire 
to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Davis,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  some- 
thing that  we  were  discussuig  with  Mr.  Baruch. 

After  this  treatv  is  ratified,  how  will  the  trade  relations  between 
Grermany  and  the  United  States  and  other  allied  coimtries  be  resumed  ? 
To  what  extent  will  the  reparation  commission  have  control  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Theoretically  they  can  come  and  trade.  Anyone  who 
has  got  the  money  to  buy  something — any  German  who  has  the 
money  to  buy  something — can  come  and  get  it.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  it  will  probably  be  rather  difficmt,  for  the  first  two  years, 
without  the  permission  of  the  reparation  commission.  If  you  can 
conceive  of  tnis  reparation  chapter  as  something  that  we  were  dis- 
cussing pro  and  con  for  several  months,  you  will  understand  that 
people  s  views  changed,  more  and  more  as  they  got  into  the  facts. 

It  was  first  thought  that  Germany  could  pay  $5,000,000,000 
within  the  first  two  years,  I  personally,  always  contended  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  or  tnat  if  she  did,  she  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  anything  else,  oecause  it  would  leave  her  so  weak;  it  would 
just  take  all  her  capital  they  had;  and  that  instead  of  Grermany 
pajdng  $5,000,000,000  the  first  two  years,  I  thought  those  Gtovem- 
mente  would  have  to  help  Germany;  either  land  ner  money,  or  let 
her  keep  some  capital  which  she  had ;  and  that  unless  Germany  could 
get  food  and  raw  materials,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  anything. 
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So  that,  in  substance,  my  interpretation  of  that  first  payment  of 
15,000,000,000  is  that  Germany  snail  pay  to  the  reparation  commis- 
sion $5,000,000,000,  less  what  she  may  require  in  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials during  those  first  two  years,  which  may  perhaps  mean  that 
Germany  can  pay  only  $2,000,000,000;  because,  in  addition  to  that, 
she  has  to  pay  tne  armies  of  occupation;  and  the  United  States  will 
have  a  rather  large  bill  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  treaty.  If  a  German  factory  or  manufactiuins 
establishment  had  the  money,  and  desired  to  purchase  raw  materiiu 
in  this  country,  lumber  or  cotton,  or  elsewhere  rubber,  could  she 
do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  reparation  conmiission  f 

Mr.  Davis.  My  judmient  is,  yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Baruch  had  an  idea  that  she  could  not. 

Mr.  Davis.  Here  is  the  point.  Germany  can  not  export  securities 
or  gold  during  the  first  two  yfears  without  the  consentof  the  reparation 
commission.  For  instance,  during  the  armistice  period  Germany 
could  not  export  gold  without  the  consent  of  the  supreme  economic 
council,  whicn  was  the  body  that  controlled  such  matters. 

Senator  Swanson.  Nothing  would  prevent  a  forei^  concern  from 
extending  credit  to  a  German  manufacturing  establishment  for  raw 
materials  f 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  It  might  be  possible^  however,  that  anyone  ex- 
tending credit,  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  would  Uke 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  Are  not  the  French  selling  to  the  Germans  now? 

Ifr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  if  any  American  wants  to  sell 
anything  to  a  German,  he  will  sell  it  to  him  and  ship  it  to  him. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  mean  if  it  involves  the  export  of 
gold  or  securities  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.    If  it  does,  it  can  not  be  done. 

Senator  Williams.  But  if  it  involved  some  credit  that  a  German 
bank  could  arrange  with  a  bank  in  New  Orleans  which  did  not  involve 
die  export  of  gold  or  securities  from  Germany,  then  no  consent  of 
anybooy  would  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  not  require  the  consent 
of  anybody. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is,  to-day,  if  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion wanted  to  sell  to  a  German  railroad  20,000  tons  of  steel  rails, 
titMv  could  do  it  and  give  them  credit  for  it  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  if  a  New  Orleans  bank  wanted  to  extend  a 
credit  to  a  Hamburg  bank  and  the  Hamburg  bank  wanted  to  buy 
cotton,  that  could  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  only  where  gold  or  securities  come  into 
consideration  that  that  becomes  operative  t 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  perfectly  true.  It  is  I  think,  however,  that  a 
banking  institution  or  an  exporting  house  would  like  to  know  just 
what  the  reparation  commission's  policy  is  going  to  be  before  extend- 
iDF  any  very  large  hne  of  credit.     They  might  want  to  know  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Undoubtedly,  because  any  very  large  line  of 
credit  would  have  to  be  based,  ultimately,  upon  gold  or  securities. 
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Senator  Swanson.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  prohibit 
anything  except  the  export  of  gold  and  securities  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  That  might  involve  the  policy  of  whether  the 
reparation  commission  were  going  to  permit  the  export  of  gold  or 
securities  in  connection  with  uiat  transaction. 

Senator  Williams.  In  a  transaction  such  as  I  have  indicated  ia 
cotton,  or  in  a  steel  products  transaction  such  as  Senator  Enox  indi- 
cated, a  good  deal  oi  this  payment  would  be  made  through  clearing- 
house bi3ances,  would  it  not — clearances  of  one  sort  or  another — 
without  resulting  in  the  shipment  of  gold  or  secmrities  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Grermany  will  be  wanting  to  buy  steel  from  us, 
and  we  will  be  wanting  to  buy  a  good  deal  from  Grermany,  too,  pretty 
soon. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  there  any  limitation  upon  the  importation  of 
gold  into  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  if  we  wanted  to  buy  now,  and  pay  in  gold, 
we  could  do  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  and  that  very  gold  might  later  be  treated, 
as  a  part  of  a  balance  of  trade  settled  by  the  reparation  commission, 
as  .bemg  in  an  exceptional  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  will  want  to  withdraw  the  gold  if  she  can. 

The  Chairman.  Ai*e  there  any  fmrther  questions  to  be  asked  Mr. 
Davis.     If  not,  Mr.  Davis,  we  will  excuse  you. 

Senator  Knox.  Senator  Johnson  indicated  that  he  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Davis  return  to-morrow.  He  was  compelled  to  leave,  aad 
he  wanted  to  ask  him  some  Questions. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well;  then  Mr.  Davis  will  come  back  to- 
morrow. 

The  committee  has  said  hitherto  that  the]^  would  like  to  hear  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  think  we  can  finish  with  Mr.  Davis  to-morrow 
and  I  could  ask  Mr.  Lansing  to  come. 

Senator  Moses.  To  come  on  t  •  following  day,  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  No;  to  come  to-morrow.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
Senator  Johnson  desires  to  examine  Mr.  Davis.    I  will  take  the 

Pleasure  of  the  committee  on  that.  Shall  I  ask  the  Secretary  of 
tate  to  appear  the  day  after  to-morrow? 

Senator  Swanson.  1  think  it  would  be  better.  We  sit  only  au 
hour  and  a  half  each  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  then  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  come 
on  Wednesday. 

There  is  no  other  witness  to  be  heard  this  morning,  that  I  am  aware 
of.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning 
at  half  past  10,  and  I  wUl  ask  you  to  be  here  then,  Mr.  Davis,  if  you 
can. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.  the  conunittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  August  5,  1919|  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  2?.  0. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Fall, 
Knox,  Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams, 
Swanson,  Smiw,  and  Pittman. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  BTOBKABT  H.  DAVIS— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  continue  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Davis,  you  were  a  member  of 
two  commissions,  as  I  understood  you,  Finance  and  Reparation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  each  commission  have  separate 
experts? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Sometimes  they  duplicated.  Sometimes  some 
of  the  same  people  were  on  both  commissions,  but  they  were  separate 
bodies. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  Did  any  of  those  experts  resign  at 
an  V  time  1 

Mr.  Davis.  One  of  the  British  representatives  resigned  along  at  the 
last,  who  represented  the  British  treasury.  He  resigned  because  of 
ill  health. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  American  experts  resign  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  on  any  of  the  committees  that  I  was  on. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recaU  that  any  resigned  at 
aUt 

Mr.  Davis.  I  recall  that  Mr.  Bidlitt,  who  was  attached  in  some  way 
to  the  peace  delegation,  resigned. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  any  of  the  experts  resign  that 
you  recall  1 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Bullitt  the  one  who  went  to  Russia  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Who  went  with  Mr.  Bullitt  to  Russia  t  There 
was  some  one  else  went  with  him. 

The  Chaibman.  Lincoln  Steffens. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  oositive,  but  I  think  it  was  Lincoln  Steffens. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  went  there  representing  the 
United  States } 

Q7 
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Senator  Brandeoeb.  Did  each  conunittee  keep  a  separate  record  t 

Mr.  Davi^.  Each  advisory  committee  kept  copies  of  its  records. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  record  consist  oft 

Mr.  Davis.  Just  regular  agreed  minutes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  it  a  stenographic  record  of  the  conversa- 
tions that  took  place  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  necessarily.  Sometimes  there  are  conversa- 
tions, but  as  a  rule  the  minutes  simplv  represent  the  conclusions  that 
were  finally  arrived  at,  and  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  why, 
then,  it  represents  those  differences  of  opinion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  had  the  decision  as  to  what  should  go 
into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  various  members.  You  see  they  had  official 
secretaries  of  the  various  committees  and  commissions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  speaking  about  your  committee. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  after  we  agreed  upon  something,  then  the  minutes 
were  sent  to  us,  after  that  meeting,  and  we  went  over  it,  and  if  it 
was  not  in  accordance  with  our  views,  each  delegation  had  a  right  to 
make  a  protest  and  clear  that  up. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  said  what  the  minutes  should  consist 
of  ?  Did  the  secretary  make  the  minutes  according  as  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  made  the  minutes  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be, 
and  afterwards  they  were  approved  by  the  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Submitted  to  the  members  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  simply  a  skeleton  of  results  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  does  not  contain  any  of  the  arguments  or 
reasons  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Sometimes  it  did;  if  they  were  considered  of  importance 
they  were  put  in. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  this  considered  of  importance — the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  these  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  the  record  in  that  instance  show  what 
the  argument  was,  or  what  the  conversation  was,  between  the  dif- 
ferent members  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know.  It  will  not  show  all  of  the  conversa- 
tion, but  it  wUl  show  the  policies  and  views. 

Senator  Brndegee.  Will  it  show  the  reasons  why  you  arrived  at 
a  certain  decision  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so ;  ves,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Tne  reason  I  ask  that  is  because  not  only 
in  your  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  other  witnesses,  when  we  ask  what 
a  certain  article  or  phrase  in  the  treaty  means  they  say,  *'Why,  it 
is  m V  understanding  that  it  means  thus  and  so."  But  the  treaty 
will  have  to  be  interpreted,  if  there  is  a  dispute  5  or  10  years  hence, 
by  somebody.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  pubfic  prints  an 
article  stating  that  there  was  to  be  a  commission  created  to  mterpret 
the  treaty  wiere  its  terms  are  in  dispute.  Have  you  seen  any- 
thing like  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  noticed  something  about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  I 
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Mjp.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Brandeose.  If  there  is  no  such  commission  appointed, 
how  are  disputes  between  the  different  signatories  to  the  treaty  to 
be  settled  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  reparation  chapter  of  the  treaty  it  is  provided 
that  the  reparation  commission  shall  settle  disputes  if  there  are  any. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  is,  decide  their  own  case  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  that  is,  they  are  to  agree  upon  an  interpretation. 

Senator  Williams.  Decide  upon  the  meaning  of  what  they  them- 
selves have  said  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  other  instances,  who  is  to  settle  disputes 
that  may  arise  as  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  remember  any  specific  instances  other  than 
the  one  I  have  referred  to.  I  imagine  tney  will  be  settled  just  like 
most  disputes  are  settled. 

Senator  Branbeoee.  By  war  t 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  I  hope  not.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
prevent. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  are  most  disputes  settled  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Most  disputes,  I  have  found,  with  what  experience  I 
have  had  since  we  got  into  the  war,  are  settled  by  the  people  getting 
around  the  table,  taking  it  over  and  coming  to  a  common  agreement. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose  they  can  not  come  to  a  common 
agreement,  how  is  the  dispute  to  be  settled  t 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  could  not  tell,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anybody 
else  could. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  How  many  members  of  the  league  are  there 
going  to  be,  provided  we  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Some  42,  are  there  not  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Something  Uke  that.  I  did  not  have  very  much  to  do 
with  the  league  of  nations  part  of  the  treaty,  so  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  are  32  provided  in  the  original  and  13 
more  have  been  invited  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Something  like  that. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  provided  in  the  treaty  itself  that  the 
league  of  nations  shall  settle  questions  of  interpretation  of  treaties 
between  parties. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  believe  it  is.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  lea^e  itself  is  to  be  the  final  arbiter, 
then  ?    Does  that  require  a  imammous  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  requires  a  imanimous  judgment  on  most  questions. 
Now,  of  that  I  am  not  sure.    The  covenant  certainly  ought  to  tell. 

Senator  Williams.  In  some  cases  the  treaty  says  that  a  majority 
shall  suffice. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes :  some  a  majority  and  some  a  imanimous  vote. 

Senator  McCcmber.  You  say  that  the  league  miist  settle  it.  The 
league  is  simply  the  name  that  is  given  to  this  organization  of  govern- 
ments,   it  is  really  settled  by  the  coimcil  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  council  consists  of  nine  members  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes, 
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Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  am  just  referring  to  expenditures  by  the  various 
Governments  concerned. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  include  what  the  German  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  expend  now  in  reimbursing  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  mean  the  expenditures  for  conducting  the  war. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Is  that  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  alone,  or  on 
both  sides  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  include  everything,  the  Germans  and 
everybody. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  a  statement  made  by  some  statis- 
ticians that  the  bonded  indebtedness  would  amount  to  about 
$190,000,000,000  when  the  armies  were  disbanded,  and  that  the 
residue,  between  that  and  $250,000,000,000  would  be  represented  by 
the  taxes  that  were  collected  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  $190,000,000,000  is  rather  excessive,  Senator. 
Aslrecall,  England's  bonded  indebtedness  will  be  about  10,000,000,000 
pounds,  or  we  will  say,  $50,000,000,000,  and  the  United  States 
$30,000,000,000.  That  would  be  $80,000,000,000.  Ours  probably 
will  not  go  quite  so  high,  say,  $25,000,000,000.  That  will  make 
$75,000,000,000  for  Engfitnd  and  the  United  States;  France,  $26,- 
000,000,000,  would  be  $100,000,000,000,  and  Germany  about  $35,- 
000,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $135,000,000,000.  Italy  mcreased  her 
bonded  indebtedness  to  about  $12,500,000,000  during  the  war,  and 
Austria  increased  hers  about  $12,500,000,000. 

Senator  Williams.  Does  that  computation  take  in  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  but  they  were  very  small.  I  should  say  both  those 
Governments  combined  would  not  increase  the  figure  over  $5,000,- 
000,000.  Certainly  $150,000,000,000  of  bonded  indebtedness  would 
about  cover  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  that  estimate  was  for  the  time  when 
the  armies  were  disbanding  and  peace  declared. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  calculating  up  to  the  present. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  the  estimates  made  by  your 
experts  of  the  total  damage,  what  was  the  reason  why  you  did  not 
in  the  treaty  fix  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  Germany?  Prob- 
ably you  stated  that  yesterday,  but  possioily  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  say  principally.  Senator,  because,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  most  of  us  at  any  rate,  Germany  could  not  pay 
anything  nke  the  full  amount  of  trie  damage  for  which  she  was 
liaole;  and  because  the  amount  which  she  could  pay  was  smaller 
tJian  the  full  bill,  we  were  principally  anxious  to  have  Germany 
sign  a  note  for  the  full  amoxmt,  and  then  determine  later  on  what 
r^uctions  should  be  made  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  so  you  consider  the  treaty  to 
be  the  signing  of  a  note  for  the  full  amount,  with  the  power  in  the 
Reparations  Commission  to  make  deductions  subsequently,  which 
shall  be  determined.  Now  your  Reparation  Commission  consists  in 
reality  of  the  Big  Five  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I^t  the  Big  Five.  It  is  really  the  Big  Four  and 
Belgium. 

Ssnator  Johnson  of  California.  The  Big  Four  and  Belgium.  I 
think  we  have  one-fifth  of  the  voting  power. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  some  instances,  where 
Belgium  is  not  concerned,  as  I  recall  the  treaty,  probably  one-fourth 
of  the  voting  power. 

Mr.  Dayis.  No  ;  where  Belgium  is  not  concerned  some  one  else  sits 
in  Belgium's  place. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  in  any  event  we  will  never 
have  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  voting  power. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  but  we  provided  mat  that  one-fifth  would  be  a 
very  powerful  vote,  because  in  most  important  matters  a  unanimous 
vote  IS  required. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yesterday  you  said  what  I  think 
is  quite  the  fact  in  all  of  our  experience,  that  when  men  sit  by  them- 
selves around  a  table  it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  a  unanimous  con- 
clusion.    That  is  correct,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  is  your  experience  in 
practice  t 

Mr.  Davis.  It  takes  time.  It  can  not  alwa^  be  done.  Sometimes 
there  may  be  such  conflicting  conditions  that  it  may  take  some  time, 
and  you  may  have  to  go  at  it  g^radually  to  accomplish  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  ultimately 

'Mi.  Davis.  Ultimately,  I  think  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  now  we  have  Germany 
signing  a  note  admittedly  for  more  than  she  can  pay.  We  can  start 
with  that  premise,  can  we  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  it  is  no  more  than  some  of  the  interested  parties 
think  she  can  pay? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am,  of  course,  taking  the  view 
that  you  gentlemen  took. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  American  view  is  that,  absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  take  our  Ainerican  view  in 
preference  to  any  other. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  gentlemen  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  note  for  a  greater  sum  than  Germany 
was  able  to  pay? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  look  forward,  however,  finally 
to  the  reparation  commission,  composed  as  you  have  indicated, 
scaling  that  down  so  that  she  can  pay.  The  scaling  down  would 
depend  upon  obtaining  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  reparation  com- 
mission hereafter,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  without  that  unanimous  con- 
sent the  world  is  confronted  to-day  with  a  bill  that  has  been  placed 
against  (Jermany  greater  than  it  is  possible  for  her  to  pay.  and  under 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  she  may  be  required  in  various  fashions,  as 
they  are  indicated,  to  attempt  to  pay  that  bill. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  not.  In  the  first  place,  Germany  delivers 
bonds  for  only  $15,000,000,000,  except  the  small  extra  amount  that 
she  wiU  deliver  for  Belgium,  which  probably  would  run  it  up  to 
116,000,000,000,  and  Germany  can  not  be  called  upon  to  deliver  any 
more  bonds  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  reparation  com- 
nuaaion.    In  other  words,  we  insisted  that  Germany  must  not  be 
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put  in  the  position  of  having  obligations,  bonds  outstanding,  which 
mi^ht  be  in  excess  of  what  she  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay, 
ana  we  avoid  that  danger  in  that  way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  the  debt  hanging  over  her? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  a  book  account,  that  is  true;  mere  is  that 
book  account. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  any  mode  by  which  that 
book  account  may  be  collected  or  enforced  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  what  extent,  then,  may  the 
reparation  commission  enforce  its  collection  hereafter? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  interpretation  is  that  the  reparation  commission 
can  not  enforce  the  collection  of  anything  beyond  the  bonds  which 
they  have  in  their  possession  or  that  have  been  delivered  to  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  your  reading  of  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  is  that  your  reading  concerning 
the  taxation  clause,  the  industrial  clauses,  and  the  like  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  respect  to  shipping  and  the 
various  things  that  Germany  is  to  deliver,  is  that  your  reading  of  the 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  will  all  be  credited. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  imderstand  that,  that  that  will 
all  be  credited,  but  the  point  is,  has  not  the  reparation  commission 
the  power — ^whether  it  will  exercise  it  or  not  is  a  different  proposi- 
tion— to  endeavor  to  collect  this  bill  that  Germany  now  owes? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  can  do  anvthing  toward 
collecting  anything  except  the  bonds  that  they  have,  that  have  been 
delivered  to  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  interpret  the  treaty  to 
mean  that  the  reparation  commission  can  do  anything  concerning 
the  compelling  the  performance  of  the  terms  of  tne  treaty  by  Ger- 
many except  the  collection  of  the  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  From  a  practical  standpoint  and  from  a  reading  of  the 
treaty  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  anything  else. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  con- 
struction of  it  because,  as  I  understand  the  terms,  I  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent view. 

Senator  Harding.  Right  there,  then,  what  is  the  object  in  giving 
to  the  reparation  commission  the  power  to  see  that  the  German  rate 
of  taxation  is  made  equivalent  to  that  of  any  other  power  engaged 
in  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Senator,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  I  do  not  think  that  was 
a  necessary  clause  to  put  in  the  treaty.  Some  of  the  other  powers 
wanted  it  in  the  treaty,  partly  for  political  reasons,  and  we  could  see 
no  objection  to  it,  and  we  agreed  to  its  going  in;  but,  as  I  explained 
yesterday,  the  German  rate  of  taxation  may  or  may  not  have  any 
relation  to  Germanv's  capacitv  to  pay  in  foreign  currency,  because 
her  taxes  will  be  collected  in  German  currency. 

Senator  Harding.  If  you  have  covered  that  already,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  taken  the  time  to-day. 
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Senator  MgCumbeb.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  agreement  simply 
this:  Hiat  the  reparation  commission  will  not  release  any  part  of  the 
sum  which  Germany  agrees  to  pay  if  the  taxation  in  Germany  is  not 
as  heavy  as  it  is  in  the  other  comitries  ?  In  other  words,  if  her  taxa- 
tion is  less  than  that  of  the  countries  to  which  she  owes  the  debt, 
those  countries  will  insist  that  she  shall  pay,  if  it  requires  a  taxation 
equal  to  their  own,  and  that  they  will  not  release  any  part  of  it  imtil 
her  taxation  comes  up  to  the  taxation  of  the  other  coimtries. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is^  provided  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  in- 
crease in  her  taxes  will  increase  her  power  to  comply  with  her  obli- 
gations. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Yes ;  I  understand,  but  that  is  the  purpose  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  And  if  they  Sud  that  she  can  not  even  pay 
the  taxation  equivalent  to  what  is  paid  in  France  or  in  Great  Britain, 
they  may  stiU  relieve  her  from  a  portion  of  the  debt,  provided  the 
effect  of  mcweasing  her  taxation  would  be  to  destroy  her  aoility  to  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  In  other  words,  if  they  expect  to  collect 
from  Germany  they  have  got  to  treat  that  situation  in  an  iuteUigent 
manner,  or  they  will  destroy  Germany's  capacity  to  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly,  and  you  look  to  see  the 
reparation  commission  treat  it  in  an  intelligent  manner,  so  that 
they  will  take  up  to  Germany's  capacity  and  no  more  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  there  is  the  power  to  do  more, 
is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  they  have  the  power.  That  is,  they  have  the 
power  to  take  measures  or  fail  to  take  measures  which  would  not  be 
mtelligent  and  constructive. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly;  so  that  with  your  bill 
that  Germany  has  signed  in  blank,  your  reparation  commission  have 
the  discretion  to  do  as  they  see  fit.  We  assume  that  the  reparation 
commission  will  act  intelligently,  of  course,  and  not  press  the  debtor 
to  the  wall,  but  the  reparation  commission  has  the  power  to  do 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  see  how  the  reparation  chapter  of  the  treaty 
can  be  construed  beyond  the  fact  that  the  reparation  commission 
can  only  enforce  compliance  on  the  part  of  Germany  in  respect  to  the 
bonds  which  have  been  deUvered  to  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  do  you  look  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  sums  that  wiQ  be  fixed  otherwise — for  reparation  in  those 
sums? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  left  rather  vague,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  enforced. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  repara- 
tion commission,  outside  of  these  bonds,  determine  that  Germany 
shall  pay  a  certain  siun,  there  is  no  means  of  enforcement  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  but  I  say  the  reparation  commission  must  first 
determine  that  Germany  shall  deliver  additional  bonds,  and  that  that 
requires  a  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  All  right,  but  under  the  bill  which 
has  been  admitted  by  Germany  and  is  now  indefinite  in  amount,  if 
they  reauire  that  a  certain  smn  shall  be  delivered  in  bonds,  Germany 
must  d^ver  tJiem. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  decidedly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  Certainly,  and  the  reparation 
commission  has  the  power  to  determine  the  amount  of  those  bonds  up 
to  the  amoimt  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator 'Johnson  of  California.  And  require  Germany  to  pay 
them? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now  the  reparation  commission, 
if  you  wiU  recall,  has  no  power  of  cancellation. 

Mr.  Davis.  Except  by  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  have  even  ffot  to  go  back  to 
their  Governments,  have  they  not  ?    Do  you  not  recall  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  does  say  that  the  Governments,  acting  through  the 
reparation  commission,  as  I  recall  the  wording 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  attempting  to  state  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  my  recollection  of  the  treaty,  but  as  I  recall 
it,  Defore  cancellation  or  modification  in  reality,  the  reparat'  )n  com- 
mission must  have  the  consent  of  the  Governments  concerned. 

Senator  Fall.  I  have  the  provision  here. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  read  it  ? 

Senator  Fall.  This  is  the  way  it  reads: 

Annex  2  to  article  244,  paragraph  13,  subsection  (a):  Questions  involving  the 
sovereignty  of  any  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  or  the  cancellation  of  the 
whole  or  anv  part  of  the  debt  or  obligations  of  Gennany,  shall  be  by  unanimous  vote. 

In  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion  amone  the  del^:atee,  which  can  not  be  solved 
bv  reference  to  their  Governments,  upon  tne  question  whether  a  given  case  is  one 
which  requires  a  imanimous  vote  for  its  decision  or  not,  such  difference  shall  be  referred 
to  the  immediate  arbitration  of  some  impartial  person  to  be  agreed  upon  by  their 
Governments,  whose  award  the  allied  ana  associated  Governments  agree  to  accept 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  the  provision. 

Senator  McCxjmbeb.  I  think  the  provision  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Johnson]  refers  to  is  article  234,  found  on  page  251. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  recalled  the  provision,  but  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  bother  with  it. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  Giving  the  right  to  cancel  or  not  to  cancel  any 
part,  except  with  specific  aumority  of  the  Gtovemments  represented 
on  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  thank  the  Senator.  That  was 
what  I  referred  to — 

Except  with  the  specific  authority  of  the  several  Governments  represented  upon 
the  comminsion. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  last  sentence  in  article  233  also  bears  on  the  same 
question: 

If,  however,  within  the  period  mentioned,  Gennany  fiiils  to  dischaige  her  obligations, 
any  balance  remaining  unpaid  may,  within  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be  post^ 
poned  for  settlement  in  subsequent  years,  or  may  be  handled  otherwise  in  such  manner 
as  the  allied  and  associated  Governments,  actmg  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
laid  down  in  this  part  of  the  present  treaty,  shall  determine. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  trying,  you  know,  to  form  a 
picture  if  I  can 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  I  know.  I  am  interested,  because  we  went  through 
all  of  that. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  I  understand  now  much 
more  clearly  than  I  did  before,  that  we  have  a  bill  against  Germany 
that  from  the  the  standpoint  of  the  American  delegation  is  greater 
than  Germany  can  pay;  that  it  is  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
reparation  commission,  that  that  reparation  commission  has  the 
power  to  do  as  it  sees  fit,  but  we  will  rely  on  its  intelligence  and  its 
wise  discretion  to  see  that  it  will  take  from  Germany  only  such  sums 
as  Germany  is  able  to  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Not  simply  our  judgment,  but  it  is  stated  in 
article  232,  if  Germanv  is  incapable  of  paying  the  whole  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  But  m  speaking  to  Mr.  Davis  con- 
cerning that  particular  provision  he  said  that  aid  not  really  have 
reference  to  the  total  bill  that  we  are  now  speaking  of,  Senator. 

Mr.  Davis.  Article  231  refers  more  to  the  moral  responsibihty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  was  the  distinction  he  was 
drawing,  I  think,  probably  before  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  came 
in;  but  I  qtdte  agree  with  you.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Davis  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  examination  to-day,  I  thought  that  provision  of  the 
treaty  showed  that  the  treaty  itself  recognized  the  very  fact  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  think  it  does. 

Ifc.  Davis.  It  does. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  Germany's  capacity 
to  pay.  It  is  also  a  question  of  how  much  the  principal  interested 
allied  powers  can  afiford  to  have  Germany  pay.  Assuming  that  Ger- 
many could  pay  the  total  amount  of  her  damage  that  will  be  assessed 
in  the  various  categories,  let  us  assume  that  that  would  be  $40,- 
000,000,000.  Germany  certainly  could  only  pay  that  by  developing 
a  higher  state  of  efficiency  than  they  have  ever  had  anywhere  in  the 
world  before,  and  hy  restricting  her  imports  to  absolute  essentials, 
which  would  exclude  importations  from  France,  especially,  and  would 
exclude  many  importations  from  England;  and  she  woiild  have  to 
increase  her  exports  very  much  to  France  and  England  and  would 
have  to  find  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  Germany  could  pay  $40,000,000,000,  by  the  time  she  has 
Eaid  $10,000,000,000  or  $15,000,000,000  of  it  those  Governments  will 
e  wanting  her  to  qidt. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  there  some  restriction  placed  on  Germany 
in  this  treaty  as  to  her  legislating  against  imports  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  the  firat  five  years  there  is  a  clause  against  the 
restriction  of  imports  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  from  those  segre- 
gated portions  ot  Germany;  and  then  for  a  certain  period  she  shall 
not  pass  discriminatory  legislation  against  imports  from  the  allied 
powers. 

Senator  MoCtrMBEB.  In  other  words,  that  she  shall  give  each  power 
tiie  rights  of  the  other  powers  ? 

MtTdavis.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  most  favored-nation  treatment? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  HrroHOOOK.  But  if  Germany  is  to  make  a  very  serious  and 
radical  effort  to  pay  her  debts  rapidly  she  must  in  some  way  restrict 
her  imports  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely,  She  mast  go  on  a  war  basis  and  stay 
there. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  that  will  hurt  her  neighboring  countries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Decidedly.  It  is  bound  to,  because  the  consumption 
power  of  the  world  is  not  going  to  increase  so  rapidly  that  Germany 
could  do  this  without  takmg  trade  away  from  the  other  countries. 
Even  before  the  war,  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  Germany's 
actual  commercial  trade  balance,  that  is  her  exports,  amounted  to 
$300,000,000  less  than  her  imports.  She  covered  tnat  deficit  by 
profits  and  other  incomes,  from  her  insurance  companies  and  her 
mercantile  marine,  and  from  her  investments  abroaa,  and  from  re- 
mittances of  Germans  living  abroad,  which  were  estimated  to  run  up 
to  about  $800,000,000  a  year,  which  left  Germany  with  a  surplus 
of  about  $500,000,000  a  year,  most  of  which  they  invested  in  foreign 
countries. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  misstated 
that.     You  mean  that  her  imports  were  greater  than  her  exports  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right.  I  thourfit  I  said  that.  I  said  that  her 
exports  were  $300,000,000  less  than  ner  imports. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  Unless  tne  reparation  commission 
should  agree  on  the  amount  due,  it  is  a  workable  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  You  can  not  answer  that  jos  or  no.  Senator.  That 
goes  back  to  the  same  point.  Once  that  it  was  impossible  to  agree 
upon  a  fixed  and  a  reasonable  amount  which  Germany  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pay,  it  became  necessary  to  give  more  elasticity,  more 
power,  to  the  reparation  commission  to  regulate  the  amount  that 
would  be  collected  in  accordnace  with  Germany's  capacity  to  pay  and 
in  accordance  with  what  they  could  afford  to  have  Germany  pay. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  any  abuse,  or  forcing  a  large  country  of  that 
kind  to  practically  repudiate  or  forego  the  payment  of  obligations 
outstanding,  we  limited  the  amount  which  Germany  should  be 
actually  ca^ed  upon  to  take  care  of  at  present  to  15,000,000,000  in 
bonds  which  are  to  be  delivered,  and  that  she  shall  never  be  called 
upon  to  deliver  any  more  bonds  until  the  reparation  commission  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  she  can  take  care  of  them. 

Now,  I  can  not  conceive  of  an  American  representative  on  that 
reparation  commission  a^eeing  to  have  Germany  deliver  more 
bonds  unless  she  is  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  them,  because  that  is 
a  matter  that  would  concern  the  United  States  very  much. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  not  a  matter  that  would 
concern  Great  Britain  and  France  also  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so ;  very  decidedly. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Therefore,  would  not  the  same  rules  and 
reasons  govern  them  that  would  govern  the  American  delegates  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  Suppose  they  threw  this  large  country 
into  international  bankruptcy.  The  financial  situation  tiiat  would 
result  would  cost  the  world  more,  really,  than  what  they  expect  to 
collect  from  Germany,  and  it  would  cost  them  more  than  anyone  else. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  a  specific  sum  fixed, 
I  mean  not  definitely,  but  agreed  upon  as  the  amoimt  that  Germany 
ought  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  we  could  not  agree  upon  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  round  numbers,  what  did  your 
experts  agree  upon } 
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Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  state  that?  We  have 
got  to  have  negotiations  afterwards  with  the  Germans.  I  have  no 
obiection  to  it,  out  I  am  thinking  about  the  advisability  of  stating  it 
puDlicly,  because  they  are  to 

Senator  Moses.  Is  that  contained  in  the  memoranda  to  which  you 
referred  yesterday  t 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  positive. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  anything 
that  ought  not  to  be  asked  in  that  regard. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  there  any  way  we  could  get  that — in  executive 
session? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  for  it  publicly,  if  you  think  it 
ought  not  to  be  so  stated. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into  details  with  you. 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  state  that  in  executive  session  before  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  fixed  amount  and  a  reasonable  amount,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  What  I  meant  by  that  was  that  the  amount  should  be 
a  reasonable  amount,  that  is  an  amount  which  Germany  could  be 
reasonably  expected  to  pay.  No  one  can  tell,  of  course,  just  what 
they  could  pay  within  one  generation. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  do  you  estimate  the  wealth 
of  Germany  to  be?  I  understood  you  yesterday  to  say  about  100 
billions. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  before  the  war  I  estimated  Germany's  national 
wealth  at  $75,000,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  say  $75,000,000,000, 
what  do  you  put  in  that  ?  Do  you  mean  within  the  confines  of  the 
European  Empire  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  means  her  colonies,  too. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Her  colonies,  too  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Her  wealth  now  you  estimate  to 
be  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  depends  upon  whether  you  estimate  it  upon  the 
inflated  currency  or  on  the  gold  basis.  Values  have  increased  so  that 
probably  Germany's  national  wealth,  according  to  the  present  prices, 
might  probably  be,  I  should  say  would  be,  $100,000,000,000,  less  the 
value  of  such  deductions  as  may  be  made,  and  her  colonies  less  the 
value  of  such  deductions  as  Alsace-Lorraine  and  her  colonies.  Her 
colonies  were  not  worth  much. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  reason  of  my  question  was  to 
begin  after  your  deductions.  The  Saar  Valley  you  estimated  at 
what? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  estimated  it  at  about  $200,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  Alsace-Lorraine  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  It  is  rather  difficult.  We  did  not  get  a  specific  esti- 
mate of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  the  principal  values,  of  course,  are  the 
ores  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Ifr.  Davis.  But  it  was  estimated  at  between  5  and  10  billions. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  CalifoTnia.  The  amoimt  that  was  taken  from 
her  in  territory  or  in  value  would  be  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  guess  would  be  $15,000,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  her 
of  what  has  been  taken  from  her,  on  her  industries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  will  hamper  her  industries  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  a  large  or  a  small  extent,  or 
are  vou  unable  to  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  unable  to  estimate  that;  but  she  will  still  have 
access  to  the  ores  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  because  France  is  dependent 
on  Germany  for  certain  ores,  and  they  will  have  to  have  an  inter- 
change of  ores.    They  will  not  be  deprived  of  that. 

Senator  E[nox.  If  she  gives  15  billions  in  bonds  and  15  billions  of 
territory,  then  she  is  giving  30  billions  as  the  result  of  the  war,  is  she 
not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  She  is  getting  no  credit  for  the  value  of  her  colonies 
or  for  Alsace-Lorraine — those  are  taken  from  her — ^plus  this  15 
billions  of  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Practically  so.    There  are  some  credits. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  How  do  you  estimate  her  colonies  as  being  of 
so  little  value  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  I  judged — ^my  estimate  was  made — ^that  the 
territory  taken  from  her  would  be  about  $15,000,000,000. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Were  not  her  colonies  worth  anything  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  sav,  thev  were  not  worth  very  much. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  speak  of  the  Saar  Val- 
ley, do  you  mean  all  the  uses  of  the  Saar  Valley  for  15  years  ?  Was 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  what  it  was  estimated  at. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  the  actual  capital  value  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  actual  mines  and  the  properties  that  were  taken 
over. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  came  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  $200,000,000  at  an  estimate.  That  has  not  been  fixed 
yet.  The  reparation  commission  is  to  fix  that  finally,  but  that  is 
the  estimate  that  was  fixed  at  the  time,  approximately  $200,000,000, 

Senator  Hardino.  The  use  of  that  valley  enters  into  the  reparation 
pavment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  credited  to  Germany's  bill. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  what  the  Ger- 
man Government  would  save  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  army 
and  navy  expenditures  as  compared  with  prior  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  from  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  estimating  her  prewar  expenditures 
in  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Her  prewar  expense  was  about  $400,000,000  a  vear; 
and  of  course,  theoretically,  tnose  materials  ajid  the  labor  would  be 
devoted  to  industries,  which  would  also  increase  her  industrial 
output. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  American  delegation  take 
any  particular  position  concerning  the  Saar  Valley  I 
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Mr.  Dayis.  I  was  not  on  that  commission,  Senator,  but  the 
American  del^ation  felt  that  it  should  be  returned  to  Germany 
within,  say,  15  years,  or  that  the  people  would  have  a  right  to  return 
to  Germany. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  I  understand  from  that,  that 
the  provision  for  a  plebiscite  met  the  views  of  the  American  dele- 
tion in  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  my  impression;  but,  as  I  say,  I  was  not  on 
that  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  it  would  be  futile  to  ask  you 
concerning  the  details  of  that? 

M]»  Davis.  Yes*,  it  would. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  the 
reparation  of  Russia  was  reserved  by  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  were  several  reasons.  Russia  had  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  toward  winning  this  war  before  she  went 
out  of  it,  and  it  was  felt  that  she  had  lost  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  property  and  many  lives,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  door  should 
not  be  closed  entirely  to  Rusisa,  once  that  her  people  have  organized 
a  government  which  can  speak  for  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  finally  a  government  shall  be 
organized  that  will  be  recognized  by  the  Allies,  was  it  designed,  as 
expressed  by  the  commission,  that  Russia  should  be  given  repara- 
tion, tool 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  reparation  would  be  very 
considerable,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  would. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  that  is  another  indeter- 
minate sum  that  the  reparation  commission  must  consider  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  that  would  merely  change  the  percentage  of 
the  division.  It  would  not  mean  that  any  additional  amounts 
would  be  collected  from  Germany,  because  Germany,  irrespective  of 
what  the  reparation  commission  may  want  to  ao,  can  not  pay 
more.  It  is  impossible  to  collect  from  Germany  more  than  she 
can  pay. 

Senator  Harding.  How  could  you  do  that,  when  the  treaty  pro 
vides  that  the  reparation  fimd  shall  be  divided  into  five  parts? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  it  says  five  parts. 

Senator  Hitghcock.  Each  nation  shall  have  certificates  which 
can  be  divided  into  five  parts. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  divided  amon^  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
in  proportion  to  the  ratio  that  shaQ  be  determined. 

Senator  Moses.  Russia  is  not  one  of  them,  according  to  the 
treaty,  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  principal  allied 
and  associated  powers  would  allow  Russia  to  participate  m  this  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord.  They  feel  that  they  have  no  right 
to  exclude  Russia;  and  France,  especially,  has  many  investments  in 
Russia,  and  I  believe  that  they  would  not  object  to  Russia  partici- 
pating, although  it  would  reduce  France's  percentage  of  participation. 

The  Chaisman.  Does  not  Russia  get  considerable  reparation  by 
having  repudiated  all  her  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  made  very  much  by  that 
jei,  Senator. 
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The  Chaibman.  They  have  saved  the  mterest. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  may  be  accumulating.  I  doubt  if  any  Russian 
Government  will  ever  be  recognized  by  the  principal  powers  of  the 
world  unless  it  assumes  those  obligations  which  have  apparently 
been  repudiated. 

Senator  Knox.  Internal  as  well  as  external,  you  mean  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  They  would  not  be  so  much  concerned  with  the  in- 
ternal.    I  do  not  know,  Senator,  about  that. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  they  repudiated  their  internal  obligations? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  positive. 

Senator  Hitghgook.  No  ;  I  think  not.  Russia  has  not  repudiated 
her  internal  obligations. 

Senator  Knox.  It  depends  altogether  on  what  you  call  "Russia/ 
This  Bolshevik  government  has. 

Senator  Hitghgogk.  I  think  they  made  some  exception  when  they 
made  their  proclamation,  in  favor  of  their  internal  obligations,  cer- 
tainly during  certain  periods. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  repudiated  the  exterior  debts,  have 
they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have — especially  Trotski — signified  their  willing* 
ness  to  recognize  their  obligations. 

Senator  "Williams.  But  they  do  not  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  tiiey  do  not  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  They  did  that  when  they  wanted  to  negotiate. 

Senator  Hitghgogk.  Have  you  any  idea  whj  it  was  provided  that 
each  of  these  certificates  should  be  divided  mto  five  parts?  Why 
was  the  number  five  selected  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  rather  favored,  at  first,  having  only  one  certificate 
issued  to  each  Government,  really  a  trust  certificate  showing  its 
ownership  in  an  undivided  amount  of  bonds;  but  some  of  the  coun- 
tries, especially  France,  rather  wanted  those  in  smaller  denominations, 
thinking  that  they  might  be  able  to  use  them,  either  to  offset  some 
other  debt  or  to  pledge  them  at  their  bank  for  additional  credits, 
and  so  we  finallv  agreed  that  they  should  have  as  many  as  five 
certificates,  but  tnat  those  should  be  in  such  large  units  that  it  would 
avoid  any  danger  of  having  them  get  into  the  hands  of  the  public; 
because  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  that.  In  the  first  place,  as- 
sume that  certificates  were  endorsed  by  a  responsible  government  like 
France  or  England,  who  would  have  the  largest  units,  and  then 
assuming  that  they  might  be  sold  to  a  syndicate  as  Senator  Moses 
thought  might  happen,  tnen  if  that  syndicate  should  issue  debenture, 
against  that  certificate,  there  would  not  be  the  danger  attached  to  it, 
because  there  would  be  an  additional  seciuity  back  of  it,  by  the 
endorsement  of  the  French  Government,  and  it  would  not  increase 
the  amount  of  securities  floating  in  the  world,  or  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  issued,  because  they  would  be  used  t6  take  up  some  other 
obligations,  or  to  take  the  place  of  obligations  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  issued  to  meet  their  requirements;  and  assuming  that  one 
of  the  Governments  might  be  a  bankrupt  Grovemment,  and  that  it 
should  sell  its  certificates  to  speculators,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  con- 
ceive it  as  a  fact  that  investors  would  purchase  debentures  issued 
against  an  ownership  certificate  representing  bonds  which  the  rep- 
aration commission  nad  felt  were  not  safe  enough  to  distribute.  I 
can  not  imagine  any  intelligent  investor  purchasing  a  debenture  of 
that  kind. 
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Senator  Httghoock.  Do  I  understand  jrou  to  say  that  the  amount 
of  these  bonds  represented  by  these  certificates  in  the  aggregate  is 
S15,000,000,0001 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  that  is  the  amount  of  the  original 

Senator   Hitchcook.  Deposit? 

Ab*.  Davis.  Deposit,  except  the  additional  amount  which  wiU  be 
issued  to  Belgium,  which  would  possibly  not  exceed  $900,000,000  or 
a  billion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Europeans  have 
been  fed  up  upon  the  idea  of  a  tremendous  bill,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  the  thing  is  there  left  indefinite  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Their  people  have  expected  a  sreat  deal. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  the  reason  you  speak  of 
the  reason  for  certain  indefinite  provisions  of  the  treaty  being  political  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  You  used  that  term  several  times 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  used 
that  t«rm  " political"? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  mean  that  the  people  in  Europe  are  stiU  shell  shocked. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  can  include  us,  too. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  they  have  been  cairying  tremendous  burdens,  and 
they  have  expected  to  get  a  certain  reli^  from  those  burdens,  and  they 
were  in  different  ways  led  to  believe  that  Grermany  would  assume  a 
great  portion  of  those;  and  they  were  even  led  to  believe  that  thev 
would  collect  from  Germany  even  more  than  the  amount  of  Germany's 
bill  which  will  be  defined  under  the  categories ;  and  it  will  take  some 
time,  probably,  for  them  to  realize  how  much  Germany  can  pay  and 
how  much  they  really  can  afford  to  have  Germany  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  for  that  reason,  for  the  reason 
that  you  state,  the  matter  was  left  in  indefinite  shape  ?    • 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  could 
not  come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  for  fixing  a  definite  amount. 

Senator  Ha&dino.  Now,  getting  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question 
which  I  asked  you  in  rather  unhappy  language:  Referring  to  article 
237,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  these  payments  by  Germany  shall 
be  divided  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  into  portions  which 
have  been  detemuned  upon  by  them  in  advance, -has  there  beeji  any 
determined  amount  for  Kussia? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  there  has  not  been  for  anybody  yet. 

Senator  Habdino.  What  does  it  mean,  then,  when  it  says  ''have 
been  determined  upon ''  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  seems  to  be  a  rather  unforttmate  wording. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  It  means ''which  shall  have  been  determijxed 
upon,"  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  that  is  what  it  does  mean,  as  I  recall  now. 

Senator  Williams.  It  speaks  of  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Habdino.  That  is  not  clear  to  me.  It  says,  ''which  have 
been  determined  upon." 

Senator  Moses.  ''Seront  repartis"  is  the  French  future. 
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Mr.  Davis.  It  means  '*  which  shall  have  been  determined  upon/' 
but  this  practically  means  not  to  divide  it  until  you  do  determine 
what  the  division  shall  be  and  that  has  not  been  determined  and 
will  have  to  be  determined  yet. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  not  been  determined. 

Senator  Moses.  We  seem  to  get  that  from  every  witness. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take 
to  determine  what  each  coimtry  claims  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  first  claims,  tentative  claims,  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernments I  believe  have  all  been  filed  now,  but  they  are  subject  to 
revision.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would  probably  take  two  years  to 
agree  upon  the  final  amount  of  the  claims  of  tne  respective  Gov- 
ernments. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  determination  to  be  made,  of 
course 

Mr.  Davis.  By  the  Reparation  Commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
their  decision  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  determine  just  exactly  what 
shall  be  levied  upon  Germanv  in  the  future,  and  then  levy  it  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  within  tnose  specified  categories. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,   i  es ;  of  course. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  Germany  has  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  Senator  Johnson,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  was  a  so-called  poUtical  reason.  What  were  the 
other  arguments  raised  by  the  other  powers  against  fixing  a  definite 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Some  of  them  argued  that  no  one  could  tell  now  what 
Germany  would  be  able  to  pay  m  30  years. 

Senator  Pittman.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  true.  No  one  can  tell  exactlv  what 
they  can  pav.  It  depends  on  so  very  many  things.  It  depends 
upon  their  labor  conditions,  upon  their  markets,  upon  their  industrial 
efficiency,  and  upon  the  financial  situation  throughout  the  world,  and 
many  other  factors. 

Senator  Pittman.  If  you  had  fixed  an  amount  it  would  have  had 
to  be  an  arbitrary  amount  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  have  had  to  be. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  well  within  the  powers  of  Germany  to  pay  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Within  the  reasonably  estimated  powers. 

Senator  PrrrMAN.  It  would  probably  have  been  much  less  than 
she  could  pay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  there  was  some  danger  of  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  estimated  the  American  claims  that  were 
filed? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Vance  McCormick  represented  us  on  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  reparation  commission  which  had  charge  of  ascertaining 
the  claims  of  the  various  Governments  under  the  various  categories. 

Senator  Jonhson  of  California.  Does  the  treaty  leave  Germany  in 
a  position  to  indulge  in  an v  commerce — I  do  not  mean  internal  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so* 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  any  sufficient  number  of 
ships  by  which  she  could  ? 

Mr.  Datis.  Germany  will  not  have  many  ships.  She  will  be  prac- 
tically in  the  same  position  that  the  United  States  was  in  before  the 
war ;  she  will  have  to  hire  her  ships,  unless  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  decide  that  it  is  advisable  to  let  her  retain  enough  of  her  ships 
to  meet  her  own  requi;rements  until  she  can  build  others  to  replace 
them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  Has  not  the  reparation  commission 
control  over  her  conmierce  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  the  first  three  years  they  have  control  over  her 
shipbuilding  output,  up  to  a  certam  amoimt. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  They  have  substantial  control  over 
her  industrial  life  and  her  conmierce,  too,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  will  have  considerable  control  for  the  first  two- 
years.    After  that  I  think  that  we  will  have  no  control  whatever  to 
speak  of,  provided  Germany  is  in  good  faith  endeavoring  to  comply 
with  her  obligations,  except  that  others  will  have  a  call  on  a  certain 
amount  of  Germany's  coat. 

Senator  J0HN30N  of  Califomia.  France  alone  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  that  principally  go^  to  France. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  it  not  go  to  Belgium  largely 
also? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it.  Mostly  it  goes  to  France, 
I  think.  I  was  not  on  the  economic  commission,  but  tnat  is  substan- 
tially correct. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  about 
those  things  that  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with. 

Senator  lilosES.  Annex  III,  page  277,  reads  as  follows: 

The  German  Government,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  so  as  to  bind  all  other  persons 
interested,  cede  to  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  the  property  in  all  the 
German  merchant  ships  which  are  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  upward. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  they  do.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  will  determine  that  it  is  advisable  to  let  Germany 
retain,  unoer  some  kind  of  conditions,  say  one-third  of  her  mercan- 
tile marine  to  meet  her  requirements. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  regard  that  Question  as  hkely  to  arise  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  that  whue  under  tnis  Annex  III,  paragraph  I , 
the  allied  and  associated  powers  take  over  all  the  German  ships  witJi 
the  exception  of  those  under  1,600  tons,  after  that  Germany  will 
either  have  to  go  into  court  and  charter  ships,  as  the  United  States 
did  before  the  war,  or  the  allied  and  associated  powers  may  decide 
that  it  is  good  business,  as  I  think  it  will  be  myself,  to  let  Germ8.n^ 
retain,  say,  one-third  of  those  ships  or  those  contracts  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

Senator  Moses.  That  involves  a  modification  of  the  treaty,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  necessarily;  it  does  not  involve  a  modification  of 
the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  In  respect  to  shipping,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  the  allied  and  associated  powers  can  take 
those  ships  over  and  then  recharter  them  to  Germany  on  tfuch  a 
basis  that  Grermany  could  run  them  with  her  own  crews  and  pay  in 
her  own  currency. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  I  do  not  mean  that;  but  I  thought 
you  said  the  reparation  commission  could  permit  her  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  ships. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  I  did^  that  was  a  mistake. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  probably  misunderstood  you. 

Senator  HrrcHCJOCK.  Mr.  Davis,  what  factors  were  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  Germany's  ability  to.  pay?  Can  you  give 
them  briefly  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  first  definite  thing  we  had  to  go  on  is  what  Ger- 
many could  have  paid  before  the  war  when  she  had  all  of  her  capital 
intact.  Assuming  that  she  maintained  the  same  efficiency  and  the 
same  industrial  output  as  before  the  war,  Germany  could  pay  at  least 
8500,000,000  a  year;  and  by  cutting  oflF  her  navy  and  army  I  figure 
that  she  could  have  increased  that  probably  oy  $400,000,000  or 
S500,000,000  a  year,  assuming  that  she  could  have  found  a  market 
for  her  excess  output.  But  Germany  has  been  deprived,  or  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  her  foreign  investments — disposed  of  them — 
and  she  will  not  have  that  income  of  $500,000,000  a  year  from  her 
mercantile  marine  and  her  investments  abroad.  That  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  you,  for  instance,  take  into  account  the 
ability  of  her  national  government  to  levy  taxes  ?  Is  there  a  limit  to 
that,  which  was  ascertained  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  because  that  really  has  very  little  relation  to  her 
capacity  to  pay  in  forei^  currency. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Was  any  attempt  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
taxation  the  national  government  would  be  compelled  to  levy  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  paid  her  war  expenses  practically  from  the 
flotation  of  loans,  instead  of  from  taxation.  They  increased  their 
taxes  practically  nothing  during  the  war. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  And  issued  additional  currency  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Issued  additional  currency  and  bonds;  and  in  order 
now  to  cover  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  those  bonds  and  to 
meet  their  increased  expenditure,  Germany  will  undoubtedly  be  com- 
pelled to  increase  her  taxation  very  greatly,  and  probably  it  will  reach 
75  per  cent  of  what  the  taxes  are  in  France  to-day,  at  least  that  much, 
ana  probably  100  per  cent  of  the  taxes  in  France,  and  I  think  it  will 
probably  be  more,  assuming  that  she  does  not  levy  a  capital  tax, 
which  sne  is  proposing  to  do.  ♦ 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  I  have  seen  the  statement  that  Germany's 
national  taxation  would  have  to  be  approximately  six  times  as  much 
as  it  was  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  I  think  it  will ;  but  it  was  only  about  9  per  cent — 
it  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  her  requirements  during  the  war. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  I^  it  expected  that  Germany  will  make  an 
eflPort  to  keep  iip  the  interest  on  her  domestic  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOOK.  It  is  expected  that  she  will  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  one  school  in  Grermany  which  seems  to  favor 
levying  a  capital  tax  of  30  per  cent  right  away. 

Senator  BlrrcHCOCK.  All  payable  in  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  payable  in  rather  short  installments. 

Senator  E[nox.  That  would  be  payable  in  their  securities. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  timt  just  simply  reduces  their  internal  obligation. 
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Senator  Enox.  By  a  repudiation  of  a  third  of  the  debt  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  just  a  nice  way  of  repudiating  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then  what  would  she  do  vdth  regard  to  her 
exptnded  currency  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  one  of  her  great  problems.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  she  might  do  that,  of  coui'se.  Germany  could  levy  a  special 
tax  payable  in  currency  and  then  just  as  soon  as  she  collects  that  tax 
cancel  that  currency.  That  is  probably  the  only  practical  way  in 
which  she  can  decrease  that  tremendous  inflation. 

Senalor  Hitchcock.  I  saw  a  statement  that  whereas  she  had  some- 
thing more  than  $600,000,000  in  her  Reichsbank,  more  than  half  of 
it  had  disappeared  since  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  that  was  to  pay  for  food.  We  got  a  good  deal  of 
that. 

Senator  HrrcncocK.  Is  she  e^oing  to  be  able  to  keep  any  gold  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  she  will  be  able  to  keep  the  balance  of  her 
gold. 

Senator  Harding.  I  note  that  the  treaty  takes  all  of  the  German 
merchant  marine  above  1,600  gross  tons,  and  one-half  of  the  shipping 
of  between  1,000  and  1,600  tons,  and  one-quarter  of  the  vessels  oi 
less  capacity,  and  then  demands  of  Germany  the  building  of  1,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  the  next  five  yeare. 

Mr.  Davis,  i  es. 

Senator  Harding.  That,  of  course,  runs  into  the  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  that  become  a  credit  on  the  $15,000,000,000 
about  which  you  have  been  talking  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  taxes  in 
Germany  were  estimated  to  be  about  six  times  what  they  were 
before  the  war — that  that  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  said  the  taxes  were  9  per  cent  before  the 
war.     Do  you  mean  upon  aggregate  earnings 

Mr.  Davis.  I  meant  9  per  cent  of  their  governmental  require- 
ments— their  expenditures  during  the  war. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  her  taxes  amounted  to 
about  90  per  cent  of  her  aggregate  increase  in  wealth  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  understand  that  9  per  cent  of  her  war  cost  was 
paid  by  taxation. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  was  during  the  war  ? 

ifr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  that  she  paid  91  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  from  additional  currency  ana  loans. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  was  her  rate  of  taxation  on  her  earning 
capacity  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can't  teU  you  that.  Senator.  I  have  forgotten. 
I  have  that  somewhere. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  Germany  could  get  gold  by  making 

{lart  or  all  of  her  taxes  payable  in  gold,  just  as  the  United  States 
or  years  after  the  Civil  War  made  her  customs  dues  all  payable  in 


Mr.  Davis.  She  might  collect  her  customs  dues  in  gold. 
Senator  Williams.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Theoretically,  yes;  but  I  think  Germany  has  scraped 
up  every  piece  of  gold  she  can  find  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  I 
do  not  know  where  thepeople  would  get  the  gold  with  which  to  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  Tney  would  have  to  buy  it,  just  as  our  people 
did  when  they  paid  customs  dues  for  years  later  the  war.  Part  of 
the  time  thev  had  to  pay  25  or  35  per  cent  premium  to  get  the  gold, 
but  they  had  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  could  do  that  because  we  were  exporting 
great  excesses,  but  Germany  has  no  excess  exports. 

Senator  Williams.  She  will  have  as  soon  as  she  gets  back  into  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  she  gets  gold  she  has  got  to  get  it  from  other 
countries  though. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  the  reparation  clauses  the 
result  of  compromises  among  the  representatives  of  the  different 
governments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  were  a  compromise.  That  is,  they  did  not 
represent  the  complete  views  of  any  one  goverument. 

Senator  Moses.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  ships  which 
Germany  is  to  deliver  are  to  be  credited  against  the  $15,000,000,000 
in  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  go  into  the  reparation. 

Senator  Moses,  (h*  are  they  to  be  credited  against  the  total  sum 
of  damages  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course  theoretically  they  are  to  be  credited  against 
the  total  amount  of  her  reparation  bill,  but  they  go  to  the  reparation 
commission,  and  the  reparation  commission  has  to  take  what  comes 
to  it  and  apply  it  first  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  the  bonds  m  its  possession. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  vou  know,  and  if  so,  are  you  at  liberty  to  state, 
the  amount  of  claims  nled  by  Mr.  Vance  McCormick  and  Ool.  House 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  not  filed  a  claim  yet.  An  estimate  of  what 
our  damage  would  amount  to  has  been  filed. 

Senator  Moses.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  a  very  different  thing.  In  other  words,  an  esti- 
mate was  made  as  to  what  our  claims  would  amount  to  if  we  filed 
them,  and  what  the  claims  of  each  government  would  amount  to 
under  the  specific  categories,  but  some  of  these  will  be  challenged  by 
some  of  the  governments,  because  they  may  not  be  in  entire  accord 
with  the  categories. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  and  do  you  feel  at  liberty  to  state 
the  amount  of  estimated  claims  filed  by  Mr.  McCormick  and  Col. 
House  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did  not  file  any  claim  at  ail.  The  estimate  as  I 
recall 

Senator  Moses.  Let  us  not  have  any  mistake  about  terminology. 
I  mean  the  amount  of  the  estimate  of  our  damage,  if  that  is  the  correct 
phrase. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  be  a  correct  phrase.  I  do  not  recall  defi- 
nitely, and  I  should  prefer  not  to  give  any  figure  on  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  that  in  any  of  the  minutes  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  that  will  be  in  subcommitte  No.  1  of  the 
reparation  commission. 
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Senator  Moses.  Can  you  tell  us  what  minutes  we  should  ask  for  in 
order  to  be  fully  informed  ?  There  are  the  minutes  of  the  economic 
commission 

Mr.  Dayis.  The  minutes  of  the  economic  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  they  have  any  subcommittees  ? 

Ifr.  Davis.  No,  I  believe  not.  I  was  not  on  that  commission,  but 
I  think  it  did  not  have  any  subcommittees.  Of  course  the  results  of 
the  decisions  of  those  committees  are  in  the  peace  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  Oh,  no,  because  our  estimated  damage  is  not  in 
there. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  they  have  provided  here  that  we  can  file  our  claims. 
You  mean  our  estimate  of  damage  is  not  in  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true.  That  is  not  in  here.  Mr.  McCormick  can 
give  you  that. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  he  in  this  coimtry  now? 

Ifr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  Germany  make  counter  propositions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  ? 

Mr.  Davis,  i  es. 

Senator  Fall.  What  was  that  amount? 

lb.  Davis.  Germany  proposed  to  pay  100,000,000,000  marks. 

Senator  Fall.  How  much  would  that  amoimt  to  in  dollars? 

I^.  Davis.  It  would  amount  to  approximately  $24,000,000,000, 
but  there  were  many  ifs  and  many  deductions  about  that.  Germany 
said  "We  will  pay  100,000,000,000  marks,"  but  that  was  a  total 
sum  including  interest  which  they  would  pay  over  a  period  of  30  or  35 
years;  which,  capitalized,  would  probably  amount  to  $10,000,000,000 
or  $12,000,000,000.  Then  they  said,  '"This  is  also  on  condition  that 
such  and  such  deductions  are  made."  They  were  even  to  be  credited 
with  the  war  material  which  we  took  from  her,  and  I  estimated  that 
this  so-called  offer  of  Germany  of  100,000,000,000  marks  amounted 
to  about  $7,500,000,000  or  $8,000,000,000  capitalized. 

Senator  Fall.  When  you  began  to  consider  this  proposition  of 
reparation  you  had  one  of  two  alternatives,  had  you  not  ?  In  the 
first  place  you  had  to  treat  Germanv  as  a  going  business  concern  in 
dealingwitn  her  from  a  business  ana  financial  standpoint. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  reparation  which 
she  could  pay — not  the  amount  which  was  claimed  from  her  but 
how  much  she  could  pay — you  had  also  to  take  into  considertaion 
the  question  as  to  whether  she  should  be  made  to  pay  it,  which 
would  mean  practically  the  liquidation  of  Germany  as"  a  business 
concern,  or  whether  she  should  be  allowed  to  pay  some  of  the  damage 
and  to  continue  as  a  going  business  concern.  Those  were  the  alter- 
native propositions  ( 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  we  had  to  look  at  it  from  all  those  angles.  Some 
people  thought  we  should  be  able  to  take  everything  Germany  had, 
and  then  coflect  a  great  deal  more  from  her  afterward. 

Senator  Fall.  If  you  were  to  take  everything  she  had,  you  could, 
of  course,  have  cashed  her  in  for  more  than  $15,000,000,000,  possibly. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  doubt  that.  If  you  had  taken  everything  she  had 
which  you  could  get  away  with,  1  doubt  it. 
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Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  taking  $15,000,000,000  you  did  take  every- 
thing that  she  could  pay? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Fall.  If  you  could  not  have  stopped  her  practically  as  a 
going  concern  and  cashed  her  in  for  more  than  $15,000,000,000,  then 
m*  your  estimate  of  $15,000,000,000  you  did  go  to  the  limit  of  her 
ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  may  seem  to  be  a  little  slow  but  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand you. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  another  wfty.  You  and  the 
delegates  representing  the  different  governments  had  different  views 
as  to  how  much  Germany  could  pay  and  how  she  should  pay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Unit'Cd  States  not  being  interested  largely  in 
reparations,  was  interested  in  keeping  Germany  as  a  going  concern 
with  whom  she  could  continue  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Davis.  Decidedly. 

Senator  Fall.  Great  Britain  was  a  great  commercial  competitor 
of  Germany,  was  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  She  was  just  about  as  much  interested  in  keeping 
Germany  to  the  lowest  Umit  as  a  competitor  as  she  was  in  deriving 
immediate  advantage  from  reparation,  was  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  impression  was  that  the  majority  of  the  British 
delegation  felt  tnat  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  England  com- 
mercially to  have  Germany  continue  as  a  going  concern,  because 
Germany  is  a  market  for  British  products. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is,  you  mean  Germany  herself,  Germany  in 
Europe  is  a  market  for  British  products  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now  you  spoke  of  the  German  colonies  being 
worthless  to  Germany  as  a  government  in  so  far  as  Germany  getting 
any  returns  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  were  worth  very  little  to  the  German 
nationals  as  a  commercial  outlet. 

Senator  Fall.  Will  they  be  worth  any  more  to  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  think  they  will  be  practically  worthless  1 

Mr,  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  you  think  all  the  billions  of  dollars  that  Great 
Britain  has  spent  in  Africa  are  a  worthless  investment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all,  but  I  think  the  British  possessions  in 
Africa  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  German  territory. 

Senator  Fall.  Germany  has  spent  very  large  amounts  of  money 
in  her  African  colonies,  has  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  she  has  spent  there. 

Senator  Fall.  You  were  speaking  of  German  investments  abroad* 
Did  you  investigate  her  investments  on  this  hemisphere  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities. 

Senator  Fall.  Of  course  you  had  information  from  the  custodian 
of  her  investments  ia  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  you  ascertain  approximately  the  investments 
held  by  German  nationals,  and  directly  or  indirectly  through  Gor- 
man nationals  by  the  German  Government  in  Brazil  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  amount.  As  I 
recall,  their  investments  in  Brazil  were  something  like  about 
$500,000,000. 

Senator  Fall.  And  in  Chile  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  Chile  they  were  smaller.  I  think  our  estimate  of 
Germany's  total  investments  in  South  America  was  $1,000,000,000. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  that  include  Mexico  ? 

}ir.  Davis.  No;  I  said  South  America.  That  did  not  include 
Mexico.  In  Mexico  I  believe  her  investments  were  about 
8250,000,000. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  all  those  estimates  appear  in  the  notc^  of 
your  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes:  in  some  of  our  records. 

Senator  Fall.  Was  the  German  Government,  through  its  finan- 
cial agents,  interested  largely  in  those  investments  ? 

Mr.  Davts.  As  nearly  as  we  could  gather,  the  German  Government 
was  not  directly  interested — that  is,  it  had  no  monetary  interest. 

Senator  Fall.  It  did  not  finance  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Several  of  the  German  banks  supported  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  or  in  which  the  German  Government  was  inter- 
ested did  have  an  interest  in  those  investments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  who  owned  the  manganese  deposits 
in  Brazil  1 

Mr.  Davis.  No*  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Y  ou  do  not  know  whether  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
Germany  or  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  whether  German  citizens  contin- 
ued during  this  war  and  up  imtil  the  time  of  the  armistice  to  make 
investments  in  mines,  gold,  oil,  iron,  and  manganese  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not ;  but  from  my  general  knowledge  I  should  say 
they  did  it  very  little,  if  at  all. 

^ator  Fall.  That  is  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  or  during 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Certainly  very  little  after  we  came  into  the  war. 

Senator  Swanson.  There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  commit- 
tee and  also  in  the  hearings  regarding  the  obligation  that  the  United 
States  will  assume  under  artide  254,  which  provides  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  public  debt  of  Germany,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  city  of  Danzig  and  Memel.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  us  and  the  other  aUied  powers  \mder  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  that  refers  to  the  powers  which  finally 
take  over  this  German  territory.  Now,  as  to  Danzig,  and  as 
I  recall  Memel  and  Schleswig,  Germany  renounced  its  rights  to  those 
territories. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  the  language  is  ^' ceded''  to  the  principal 
aDied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  let  us  see.  This  says  specifically  in  the  case  of 
Memel: 

Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  rights 
ud  title  over  the  territories  included  between  the  Baltic,  the  northeastern  frontier 
cf  Etst  Proasia  as  defined  in  article  28  oi  Part  II  (Boundaries  of  Germany)  of  the 
prasent  treaty,  and  the  former  frontier  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
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Germany  undertakes  to  accept  the  settlement  made  by  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers  in  re8;ard  to  these  territories,  particularly  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
nationality  of  the  inhabitants. 

That  is  article  99. 

Senator  Elnox.  I  was  mistaken.  It  says  ''renounce''  instead  of 
"cede." 

Mr.  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  that  clearly  indicates  that  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  are  not  to  take  tnis  property  definitely  from 
themselves,  and  imder  article  107,  in  regard  to  Danzig,  it  says: 

All  property  situated  within  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of  Danzig  belonging  to 
the  German  Empire  or  to  any  German  State  shall  pass  to  the  principal  ^ies  and  asso- 
ciated powers  for  transfer  to  the  free  city  of  Danzig  or  to  the  Poli^  State  as  they  may 
consider  equitable. 

Article  108: 

The  proportion  and  nature  of  the  financial  liabilities  of  Germany  and  of  Pnissia  to 
be  borne  by  the  free  city  of  Danzig  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  article  254  of 
Part  IX  (Financial  clauses)  of  the  present  treaty. 

All  other  questions  which  may  arise  from  the  cession  of  the  territory  referred  to  in 
article  100  shall  be  settled  by  further  agreement. 

That  very  clearly^  indicates  that  the  debt  is  to  be  borne  by  Danzig 
and  not  b}r  the  alhed  and  associated  powers. 

Now  article  254 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  where  it  uses  the  word  "ceded.'' 

Mr.  Davis.  Article  254  as;rees  with  those.  At  any  rate  it  will  be 
finally  ceded.  Of  course  this  is  a  legal  question,  and  I  am  not  a 
lawyer;  but  my  interpretation  of  this  is  that  the  allied  and  associated 

Sowers  are  practically  given  a  power  of  attorney  by  Germany  to 
ispose  of  this  property  finally  to  some  one  else,  but  they  say  that 
their  power  is  lunited  to  the  transfer,  to  the  city  of  Danzig  and  to 
Poland,  as  they  may  determine.     Now  article  257  says: 

In  the  case  of  the  former  German  territories,  including  colonies,  protectorates,  or 
dependencies,  administered  by  a  mandatory — 

If  this  goes  to  the  city  of  Danzig,  it  would  be  a  mandatory  that 
would  take  charge  of  it — 

Under  article  22  of  Part  I  (League  of  Nations)  of  the  present  treaty,  neither  the 
territory  nor  the  mandatory  power  shall  be  chaiged  with  any  portion  of  the  debt  of 
the  German  Empire  or  States. 

In  other  words,  if  that  goes  to  the  free  city  of  Danzig  there  is 
no  financial  responsibility,  but  if  it  goes  to  Poland  there  would  be 
financial  responsibility,  and  it  would  only  be  transferred  to  Poland 
in  case  the  Pohsh  (jovemment  assxunes  its  responsibility  for  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  German  prewar  debt. 

Senator  Knox.  Now  it  is  all  very  interesting  to  gather  up  thi*ee 
or  four  different  sections  and  from  {hose  sections  propound  a  theory 
that  disposes  of  the  plain  language  of  the  treaty;  but  the  plain  lan- 
guage oi  article  254,  which  purports  to  indicate  the  terms  and  basis 
upon  which  this  territory  is  ceded,  says: 

The  powers  to  which  German  territory  is  ceded  shall,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
made  in  article  255,  undertake  to  pay — 

And  those  qualifications  have  reference  only  to  Poland  and  Alsaco- 
Lorraine. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is,  the  powers  to  which  the  territory  is  cedeJ 
shall  undertake  to  pay  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Now  there  is  nothing  more  clear  in  all  kinds  of 
law  than  that  there  is  a  difference  between  accepting  a  transfer  of 
property  that  is  subject  to  a  debt,  in  which  case  the  transferee  is  not 
liable,  like,  for  instance,  purchasing  a  piece  of  property  subject  to  a 
mortgage.  You  are  not  personally  responsible  for  that  mortgage; 
but  ii  you  personally  undertake  to  pay  the  mortgage,  if  there  is  a 
covenant  in  the  deea  that  requires  you  to  pay  the  mortg^e,  you 
can  not  ^t  lid  of  that  covenant  by  a  transfer  to  somebody  else,  like 
you  could  if  you  only  took  it  subject  to  the  debt. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  whatever  the  purpose  may  have  been,  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  in  my  mina  that  article  254  makes  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  personally  liable  for  the  portion  of  the 
debt  of  Germany  that  apphes  to  Danzig  and  Schleswig  and  Memd. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  !But  those  are  not  ceded  to  us.  They  are 
ceded  to  Danzig  and  to  the  local  nations  there.  They  are  renounced 
to  us  but  not  ceded  to  us. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  undertake  to  argue 
a  legal  question,  not  being  a  lawyer. 

Senator  EInox.  But  Germany  renounces,  and  that  is  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  very  clear  but  I  do  not  like  to  argue  a  legal 
question. 

.Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  a  very  practical  question, 
for  this  reason:  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  territory  is  worth  more 
than  the  proportion  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  of  course  when  we  do  turn  it  over  to  the  free 
city  of  Danzig,  and  they  ultimately  get  this  property,  we  will  make 
them  assume  tiiat  portion  of  the  debt  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  But,  Senator,  must  not  this  article  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  other  articles  he  has  enumerated,  and  must  they 
not  all  be  construed  together,  being  part  of  the  same  instrument  ? 

Senator  Knox.  If  I  were  presenting  this  to  a  court  I  would  not 
make  that  concession. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  do  not  find  anywhere  that  they  are 
ceded  to  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Ignited  States  ? 

.Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  would  like  to  see  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  article  107,  where  they  renounce  in  favor  of  the 
allies  and  associated  powers  for  the  purpose  of  being  transferred  by 
^em,  or  to  be  ceded  by  them  really  to  Danzig  and  Poland.  I  think 
it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  not  a  cession  to  them  of  ownership,  because 
if  it  were  they  would  not  have  to  say  here  what  they  propose  to  do 
with  it.  If  it  is  a  transfer  of  sovereignty  and  territory,  tnat  settles 
it  right  there. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  highest  expression  of  ownership. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  under  certain  conditions^  which  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  are  satisfied  that  under  article  254  in 
connection  with  the  other  articles  we  assume  no  liability  in  connec- 
tion with  this  debt  t 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  one  question  in  conclusion. 
In  order  to  make  this  a  workable  treaty  it  wul  be  necessary  for  the 
reparation  commission  within  a  reasonable  period  to  fix  a  definite 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  will  work  very  much  more  satisfactorily  if 
they  do  that  immediately,  or  in  the  near  futiwe,  because  I  think  in 
that  case  the  obligation  issued  by  Germany  in  a  definite  amount 
could  serve  as  a  basis  of  credit  lor  the  financial  rehabilitation  of 
Europe. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  is 
necessary,  is  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  in  order  to  make  a  workable 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  will  work  if  that  is  not  done,  but  I  do  not 
thmk  the  other  countries  will  get  the  benefit  out  of  it  that  they 
would  if  a  definite  amount  is  fixed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  if  they  do  not  fix  a  definite 
amount,  is  it  not  likely  to  result  in  chaos  and  a  financial  crash  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  but  there  will  always  be  a  shadow  over  the  financial 
situation  of  Europe  until  the  policy  of  the  reparation  commission  is- 
settled  and  they  know  exactly  what  they  have  got  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be 
done  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  do  so  to  make  this  treaty  workable. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  that  connection,  will  j^ou  be  kind  enough  to 
state  to  the  committee  what  is  the  financial  situation  in  Europe  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  this  reparation  commission  and  treaty  to  be- 
come operative  within  a  reasonable  time  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Europe,  of  course,  is  in  a  rather  difficult  situation  now. 
The  laborers  for  four  or  five  years  have  been  withdrawn  from  their 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life  and  the  employers  of  labor  have  had  their 
initiative  taken  away  from  them,  the  Grovernment  having  had  to 
take  over  everything  and  control  it  in  order  to  win  the  war.  Certain 
countries  are  short  of  raw  materials.  But  their  difficulty  there  at 
present  is  more  due  to  a  state  of  mind  than  anything  else.  With  u& 
the  war  terminated  apparently  with  the  siting  of  the  armistice.  It 
did  not  terminate  in  Eurore  upon  the  signmg  of  the  armistice.  The 
people  are  very  restless.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  confidence  in  credit 
to-aay,  and  this  war  wiD  not  be  terminated  in  the  minds  of  Europe 
until  this  treaty  is  really  ratified.  They  are  expecting  a  great  deal 
from  it.  They  really  are  expecting  a  great  deal  from  the  league  of 
nations,  and  it  is  really  a  psychological  treatment  that  they  need  as 
much  as  anything  else,  and  my  opmion  is  that  while  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  will  not  solve  all  of  the  European  problems,  it  will  con- 
tribute very  much  toward  correcting  this  state  of  mind. 

Senator  Williams.  It  will  make  a  whole  lot  of  people  think  they" 
are  solved. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  will  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  that  respect,  and  I 
think  if  it  is  not  ratified  it  will  have  a  serious  financial  and  industrial 
result. 

Senator  Fall.  When  will  this  reparation  commission  cease  U> 
function  f 
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ICr.  Datis.  lliat  is  not  definitely  setded,  Senator,  for  there  is  a 
proTiaion  made — I  mean  tentatively,  in  the  interchan^  of  notes 
witii  CSennany — that  if  Germany  wotild  make  a  proposition  within 
four  months  they  would  endeavor  to  come  to  a  demiite  agreement 
witii  Germany  within  two  months  thereafter,  and  it  is  probaUe  Ihat 
in  this  agreement  thay  may  provide  for  a  practical  elimination  of 
the  reparation  commission  if  they  a^ree  npon  a  definite,  reasonable 
amount.  Th^re  is  practically  nothing  else  to  he  done  except  for 
Germany  to  issoe  these  bonds. 

Senator  Fall.  That  was  a  concession  made  by  Oemenceao  to  the 
comiteiproposal  of  Brockdorff-Rantzan,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
opposition  to  some  of  the  points  made. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  all  anxious  to  do  this.  The  British  and 
French  realize  the  financial  importance  of  it. 

Senator  Fall.  So  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  are  concerned, 
this  commission  will  continue  to  function  as  a  governing  board  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  unless  something  like  that  is  arrived  at. 

There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  with  reference  to  the  suiv 
render  of  these  ships.  Ton  said  that  any  nation  might  rediarter  to 
Germany  someportion  of  its  marine  which  it  took  over. 

Mr.  Davis,  i  es. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  either  nation  recharter  its  proportionate 
number  of  ships  without  the  consent  of  the  others  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  For  instance,  could  the  United  States  recharter 
its  shijis  for  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Grermany,  the  ships 
which  it  received  from  Germany,  for  German-American  trade,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  nations  or  the  reparation  commission? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely^  and  they  can  cnarter  additional  ships. 

Senator  Fall.  For  their  own  trade? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.     Or  for  any  use  they  want  to  make  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  in  answer  to  Senator 
Swanson — and  I  go  into  the  question  only  because  you  mentioned 
it  yourself — that  they  were  expecting  a  good  deal  in  Europe  from 
the  league  of  nations.    Who  ?     W  ho  are  expecting  a  great  deal  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  people. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  people  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  those  countries. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  mean  the  French  people  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  is  that  the  reason  for  asking  a 
special  alliance  with  France  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  My  impression  is  now — I  may  not  be  competent 
to  pass  upon  it,  because  the  President 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  refrained  from  asking  the  qiies- 
lion  because  I  did  not  want  to  involve  you  in  a  discussion  of  the 
league  of  nations,  but  you  mentioned  it.  That  is  the  only  reason  I 
mentioned  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  French  people  themselves,  I  think,  were  not  so 
much  concerned  about  an  alliance  with  the  United  States  as  the 
French  leaders  were.  My  impression  was  that  they  wanted  this 
alliance  to  become  effective  pending  the  period  in  which  tuo  league 
of  nations  Logins  to  function  satLsfacturily. 
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Senator  Nelson.  When  was  it  you  left  Prance  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  left  Frauca  wjien  the  President  did,  the  28th  of  June. 

Senator  Johnson  ofl^alifomia.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  French  people  with 
respect  to  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has 
been  any  change  of^sentiment  in  England  respecting  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not  seen  anythmg  that  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  there  has  been. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  know  that  when  there  was 
mention  of  it  by  Lloyd-George  in  Parliament  there  was  laughter  all 
aroimd? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  is  that  true? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  press  dis- 
patches.    Half  the  benches  laughed  and  half  applauded. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  yet  it  has  been  denounced  as  a  British, 
league. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  voice  denounced  it  as  a  British, 
league. 

Senator  Knox.  They  could  appreciate  a  joke  even  if  it  was  on 
themselves. 

Senator  Harding.  Which  is  rather  imusual. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Laughter  would  indicate  that  it  is  not  a 
British  league. . 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  the  contrary,  the  joke  was  on 
us  and  they  had  the  laugh. 

The  Chairman.  Lloyd-George,  in  his  speech,  asked  them  to  take  it 
seriously. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  approved  the  treaty  by  a  large  majority  and 
the  league  of  nations  is  an  inte^al  part  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Lloyd-George  say  that  he  had 
increased  by  800,000  square  miles  the  extent  of  English  territory? 
I  do  not  care  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  out  you  volim- 
teered  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  answering  Senator  Swanson's  question  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  judgment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  vou  know  an  alliance  has 
been  asked  from  us,  and  I  thought  I  would,  call  your  attention  to  that 
as  indicating  that  probably  there  was  not  now  the  same  situation 
existing  there  that  may  have  been  in  the  early  days  of  the  treaty 
negotiation.     That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Davis,  I  understood  you  to  say  in  reply 
to  Senator  Johnson  that  the  people  over  there  want  the  league  of 
nations;  that  all  the  peoples  want  it.  Do  you  consider  yourself 
conipetent  to  express  an  opinion  about  all  the  peoples  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all.  I  said  that  that  was  my  impression,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  wanted  it,  and  were  expecting  a 
great  deal  from  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  did  you,  sitting  simply  as  a  financial 
expert  in  Paris,  get  an  impression  which  is  worth  anything  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  oi  all  the  nations  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  oi  course,  if  you  are  a  financial  expert  it  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  you  from  taking  note  of  other  things. 
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Senator  Brakdeoee.  But  it  confines  you  to  one  place. 

\br.  Davis.  I  was  not  in  Paris  all  the  time. 

Sffliator  Brandegee.  I  will  take  your  own  word  for  it,  do  you 
eonsider  yourself  competent  now  to  inform  this  committee  that  all 
the  peoples  of  Europe  are  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  certainly  say  that  I  took  a^reat  deal  of  interest 
in  studying  the  state  of  mind  of  the  people  in  Europe,  and  I  was  on 
the  supreme  economic  council  whicn  had  to  deal  with  all  those 
transitory  questions  during  the  armistice. 

Senator  Sraxdegbe.  How  many  people  are  there  in  Europe  ? 

Senator  Fall.  I  would  like  to  let  nim  answer  the  question. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  ought  to 
be  given  a  chance,  and  not  be  cross-examined  as  a  criminal. 

&nator  Brandegee.  I  am  not  interested  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  thinks. 

The  Chairman.  Come  to  order.  The  Senator  has  the  right  to 
cross-examine  the  witness. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  witness  has  a  right  bo  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  thought  he  had. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  know  what  opportunity  the 
witness  had  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Senator  Fall.  And  he  was  answering  that  (juestion  when  cut  oflF. 

iffr.  Davis.  I  was  trying  to  answer  and  trying  to  tell  you  what  I 
found.  As  I  stated,  I  was  on  the  supreme  economic  council  which 
had  charge  of  all  transitory  measures  during  the  armistice  period; 
that  is,  all  the  questions  relating  to  food,  finances,  blockade,  raw 
materials,  and  shipping.  Under  this  there  was  the  relief  organization 
of  which  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  head,  and  he  also  sat  on  the  supreme 
economic  council.  He  had  his  representatives  throughout  Europe  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  relief.  They  had  excellent  opportunities 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  people  and  to  gauge  their  views,  and  the 
unanimous  report  from  all  of  those  several  hunc&ed  men  going  through 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  to  that  effect.  I  also  read  the  continental 
papers  to  the  extent  that  I  could,  and  I  talked  with  the  representa- 
tives of  various  governments.  I  talked  to  some  of  them  tnat  came 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  Paris,  and,  as  I  say,  not  onlv,  in  my 
judgment,  are  the  people  expecting  a  g^reat  deal  from  the  league  of 
nations  but  they  are  probably  expecting  that  it  will  relieve  every- 
thing. They  may  be  expecting  more  than  the  league  of  nations  will 
be  able  to  accomplish.  TThat  I  do  not  attempt  to  pass  upon.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority,  from  all  tne  information  I 
could  gather,  I  am  decidecflv  of  the  opinion  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  the  masses  of  Europe,  are  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  include,  of  course,  Germany  and  Russia? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do.  Well,  Russia  it  was  rather  cfifficult,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, toget  accurate  information  from. 

The  CSlairman.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  included  the 
Russians  or  whether  Russia  has  a  general  idea  of  relief  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Williahs.  The  Russians  have  not  any  ideas  on  any 
Bubject  now. 

llie  Chairman.  They  have  180,000,000  people. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  Italy  now  favor  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  What  has  happened  in  Italy  lately  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  aU  decidedly  in  favor  of  it.  I  see 
nothing  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  they  have  changed  at  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  supposing  that  me  United  States 
shoidd  not  ratify  this  treaty  at  all,  the  work  of  the  reparation  com- 
mission woidd  go  on,  would  it  not,  the  other  nations  having  ratified 
it?  If  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  and  Germany  ratify 
the  treaty,  the  reparation  commission  will  be  set  up,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  assume  that  it  would. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  the  work  would  go  on? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  probably  go  on,  but  very  unsatisfactorily, 
I  think,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  We  would  have 
nobody  there  to  protect  our  interests. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Certainly  not,  but  you  say  we  are  making  no 
claim  for  any  reparation. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  own  personal  idea  is  that  we  should  make  a  claim. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  what  is  our  interest  in  it,  if  we  do  not 
make  a  claim  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Our  interest  is  in  the  general  financial  condition  of  the 
world  and  having  markets  for  our  products. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  Annex  il,  paragraph  2,  on  page  263,  it 
provides  as  follows: 

Each  government  represented  on  the  commiflsion  ahall  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
therefrom  upon  12  months'  notice  filed  with  the  commission  and  confinned  in  the 
course  of  the  sixth  month  after  the  date  of  the  original  notice. 

That  contemplates  that  any  government  can  get  out  that  wants 
to,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  put  in  specifically  for  the  United  States,  in 
case  we  got  through  with  the  work  and  it  was  felt  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  for  our  staying  on  that  commission,  so  that  we  would  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  if  we  wanted  to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  means  that  the  work  of  the  commission 
would  go  on  after  the  United  States  got  through  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  necessarily  so.  1  mean,  you  might  necessarily 
have  a  right  to  do  something  that  would  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  if  you  were  to  do  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  man  who  put  this  in,  who  fixed  it  that 
way,  evidently  did  not  contemplate  the  abolition  of  the  reparation 
commission  if  we  withdrew. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  one  of  the  men  who  put  this  in,  and  the  reason 
I  put  it  in  was  because  I  thought  there  might  be  men  in  the  United 
States  who  would  object  to  the  United  States  staying  on  a  commission 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  Europe,  and  after  we  got  through  with  this 
preliminary  work  and  the  principal  work  had  been  done,  the  United 
States  could,  if  the  Government  thought  it  advisable  to  do  so,  with- 
draw from  this  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Having  contemplated  this,  now  if  we  exer- 
cise that  right  and  withdraw  from  the  commission,  it  is  perfectly 
evident,  is  it  not,  that  those  powers  upon  the  reparation  commission 
which  is  to  give  them  reparation  and  divide  up  tne  amount  of  money 
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which  IS  to  be  paid  by  Germany,  can  perfoim  their  functions  whether 
we  are  there  or  not) 

Mr.  Dayis.  I  think  thOT^  can  perform  their  functions. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  x  es. 

Mr.  Dayis.  Bot  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  as  satisfactorily. 

Senator  Branbegee.  It  might  not  work  as  satisfactorily  to  us  or 
to  tiiem,  but  this  clearly  contemplates  that  we  can  get  out  if  we 
want  to. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  tiien  the  thing  goes  on.  It  is  not 
smashed  up.  They  apportion  tiie  amount  of  reparation  among  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Dayis.  I  would  not  say  that.  It  contemplates  that  we  can 
get  out  if  we  want  to. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  saY  you  were  one  of  those  that  put  this 
in.  You  did  not  do  it  with  tne  idea  that  it  would  break  up  the 
reparation  conmiission  if  we  did  jget  out  t 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  did  not  contemplate  getting  out  until 
you  had  done  Your  work? 

Mr.  Dayis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  This  is  my  witness,  Mr.  Williams,  if  you 
please.    You  can  have  him  after  I  ^et  through. 

Now,  supposing  it  should  seem  wise  to  the  Senate,  before  ratifYing 
the  trea^  of  peace  with  Germany,  to  strike  out  the  coYenant  oi  the 
league  oi  nations.  We  would  be  at  peace  with  Germany.  Ehirope 
would  go  on  with  the  reparation  commission  and  with  the  proYisions 
of  the  treaty.  Do  you  think  Europe  would  abandon  itself  to  chaos 
or  anarchy  if  we  should  adopt  that  course  t 

Mr.  Dayis.  I  think  it  would  have  a  terrible  eflfect  on  EJurope.     I  do. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  After  a  few  days,  after  their  hurt  had  had  a 
chance  to  heal  up,  they  would  get  along  some  wey,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Dayis.  They  probably  would  get  along.  They  got  along  with 
the  lYench  ReYolution. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  ExacUy. 

Mr.  Dayis.  Until  it  was  finally  oYer-  and  they  would  probably  get 
along,  but  they  would  probably  get  along  Yery  badly,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  They  always  haYe  gotten  alon|(.  TheyneYer 
haYe  had,  in  the  settlement  oi  European  wars  heretofore)  any  coYenant 
of  a  league  of  nations,  haYe  they) 

Mr.  IJayis.  No. 

Senator  Brakdeobb.  And  Europe  has  been  fighting  since  the  dawn 
of  time,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Dayis.  Apparently  so. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  They  haYe  apparently  recoYered  from  all 
their  wars  without  dragging  us  into  them  ? 

Mr.  Dayis.  They  haYe  not  always  recoYered  Yery  well  from  all 
their  wars. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  are  still  on  the  map  f 

Mr.  Dayis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  is  all. 

Senator  EbroHcocK.  They  did  not  get  along  without  us  in  1917 1 

Ifr.  Dayis.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  They  could  not  have  got  along  without  tis. 
We  saved  them. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  After  saving  a  drowning  man  we  are  not 
obliged  to  take  him  with  us  all  through  life  thereafter? 

Afi.  Davis.  No;  but  after  5^ou  save  a  drowning  man  I  do  not  believe 
in  turning  aroimd  and  shooting  him. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  understood  the  Senator  was  through  with 
the  witness. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was,  but  that  question  was  suggested  by 
your  examination. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  are  through  with  him  now  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes;  I  resign  tne  witness. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then  he  is  my  witness  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  This  witness  belongs  to  himself.  He  does  not 
belong  to  any  of  you.    Just  remember  that,  Mr.  Davis. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  You  stated  that  in  your  capacity  over  there 
you  had  great  opportunity  not  only  to  come  in  contact  with  people 
of  all  nations,  but  that  you  came  into  contact  with  other  members  of 
the  commission  who  themselves  were  in  contact  with  a  great  many 
more. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  it  was  the  result  of  that  opportunity 
that  you  had,  first  and  second  hand,  that  led  you  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  wide  spread  longing  in  Europe  for  the 
lea^e  of  nations,  and  belief  in  its  ultimate  beneficial  results  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion rather  reluctantly.  I  was  not  in  favor  of  a  league  of  nations 
when  I  first  went  to  Paris,  but  the  more  I  studied  the  situation  and 
the  necssity  in  negotiating  this  treaty  of  setting  up  some  kind  of 
machinery  to  hold  us  together,  the  more  I  became  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Knox.  And  the  farther  you  got  away  from  America  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Naturally;  I  had  to  be  away  from  American  in  order  to 
sit  in  Paris;  and  of  course  we  were  not  in  contact  with  American 
opinion  as  you  were  here  in  this  country. 

Senator  Harding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  set  up  the  machine 
first;  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  set  up  the  machine  first.  Well,  not  entirely  first. 
There  were  many,  many  Questions  settled  before  the  league  of  nations 
covenant  was  settled,  ana  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  attempting  to  settle 
many  of  these  other  questions  the  necessitv  of  the  league  of  nations 
became  more  apparent,  and  that  is  when  they  went  at  the  organiza- 
tion or  the  drifting  oi  a  covenant  for  the  lea^e  of  nations.  For 
instance,  you  make  a  settlement  of  a  territorial  Doimdary.  Without 
the  lea^e  of  nations  the  incentive  is  to  settle  that  along  strategic — 
along  tne  old  principle  of  strategic — boimdaries,  and  if  you  have  not 
got  me  league  of  nations  or  seomthing  to  take  its  place,  you  could 
onlv  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  question  of  a  strategic  boimdarv 
ratner  than  on  the  basis  of  boundaries  regulated  in  accordance  with 
nationalities. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  When  you  come  to  regulations  of  the  lea^e 
of  nations,  you  come  there  to  matters  of  justice,  and  ethnograpliic 
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considerations,  such  matters  as  will  redound  to  the  interests  of  peace 
and  not  to  the  victory  of  one  nation  or  another  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  What  was  that  term  you  used  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Is  that  the  way  that  you  settled  Shantxmg? 

Mr,  Davis.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Shantung. 

Senator  Enox.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  way  the  settlement  was 
made  with  regard  to  Shantimg  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  the  President  can  better  explain  Shantung  than 
myself. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Shantimg  can  be  very 
satisfactorily  explained  through  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Davis  a  question  that  has  a 
bearing  only  on  the  mind  of  Europe.  Were  there  serious  proposals 
at  any  time  that  the  United  States  should  share  the  burdens  of  the 
war  from  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  was  talk,  Senator,  about  that,  but  no  real  serious- 
proposals  were  ever  made  to  that  effect.  Some  one  was  always  bob- 
oing  up  with  some  Utopian  scheme  of  that  kind ;  but  that  was  a  matter 
that  we  simply  never  discussed,  and  that  we  refused  to  discuss. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Davis,  my  friend  Senator  Brandegee,  asked 
you  if  these  people  in  Europe  would  get  along  some  way  or  other  even 
if  we  let  them  alone.  Kussia  is  gettmg  along  some  way  or  other  now^ 
is  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  in  reference  to  this  crime  of  your  having 
expressed  an  opinion  of  the  league  of  nations,  in  addition  to  the  sug- 
gestions you  have  ^ven  to  the  committee  do  you  not  think  it  is  an 
additional  justification  that  any  man  has  a  rignt  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  any  public  or  international  question  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  that  is  a  question. 

Senator  Williams.  Especially  in  answer  to  a  question  ? 

Senator  Hitchoock.  How  long  were  you  over  there  1 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  been  in  Europe  practically — well,  I  went  over 
first  last  Jxdy.  I  went  first  to  Spain  to  n^otiate  a  credit  in  Spain  for 
omr  Government,  and  then  I  went  back  to  Paris  and  was  there  a 
while — ^had  to  arrange  some  matters  with  the  French  treasury — and 
then  I  spent  about  seven  weeks  in  London  arranging  other  matters 
with  the  British  treasury,  and  then  I  went  back  to  Spain  for  a  week 
and  a  half,  and  went  back  the  latter  part  of  November. 

The  Chaieman.  You  stated  that  the  league  was  very  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  boundaries.  I  have  not  had  time  to  nm  through 
them  all  here,  although  I  have  been  through  them  all,  but  I  observe 
that  it  is  always  the  principal  aUied  and  associated  powers  that  fix 
the  boundaries. 

Mr,  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean,  for  instance,  take  Austria;  the  frontier  was 
fixed  in  the  treaty  between  that  power  and  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  Czechoslovakia. 
It  is  the  same  for  Germny,  except  for  the  Saar  Basin,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  The  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
have  the  power  iix  this  treaty,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  said  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  the  league  of 
nations. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  that  those  boundaries  were  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  had  been  enunciated 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  question.  You  said  that  they 
were  to  be  fized  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  The  treaty  says  that  is  to  be  done  by  the  five 
allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  either  misstated  this,  or  you  misunderstood  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  without  the  league 
of  nations  they  would  be  fixed  under  the  old  plan  of  strategic  boim- 
daries,  but  that  under  the  lea^e  of  nations  the  boundaries  could  be 
fixed  on  racial  and  other  considerations.  If  you  will  read  the  treaty 
with  a  little  more  care,  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  are  fixed  by  the 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is  what  I  did  say,  Mr 
Chairman,  if  you  will  read  back. 

Senator  Moses.  He  certainly  said  they  were  going  to  be  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  ethnographic  and  some  raciid  lines. 

The  Ghairman.  The  treaty  does  not  say  anything  about  that.  It 
is  always  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  did  not  state  anything  contrary  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  did.  He  never  mentioned  at  all  the 
five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  said  that  the  league  of  nations  contem- 
plated  

The  Chairman.  If  we  summon  here  a  gentleman  as  an  expert  on 
the  treaty,  and  if  he  makes  an  error  of  that  sort,  I  think  it  is  just  as 
well  that  it  should  be  corrected. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be  cor- 
rected. We  have  the  stenographic  notes,  which  wiU  show  what  he 
did  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  everybody  at  this  table  imagines  that  he  said 
that  we  were  not  to  have  strategic  boundaries,  but  that  boundaries 
were  to  be  fixed  imder  the  league  of  nations,  according  to  some  prin- 
ciple, it  is  very  strange  if  everybody  is  mistaken.  I  heard  it  and 
everybody  else  heard  it. 

S^ator  Williams.  He  said  that 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  the  league 
of  nations  was  to  deal  with,  the  settlement  of  boundaries. 

Senator  Williams.  He  said  that  under  the  league  of  nations  they 
could  be  fixed  in  certain  wavs. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  league  of  nations  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fixing  of  boundaries. 

Senator  Moses.  Can  we  get  back  to  the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  see  that  ri^t  from  the  stenographer's 
notes. 

Senator  Moses.  Coming  to  the  lines  that  have  already  been  fixed 
or  are  in  process  of  fixation,  I  want  to  ask  if  the  northern  Doundary  of 
Italy  has  not  been  fixed  upon  strategic  lines:  I  want  to  ask  if  the 
boundary  line  which  is  run  near  or  tmx)ugh  the  lake  of  Ochrida  has 
been  fixed  on  racial  lines;  I  want  to  ask  u  the  boimdaries  of  Silesia, 
Bessarabia,  the  Dobruja^  the  Banat,  of  Northern  Epirus,  of  Albania, 
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of  Thrace,  are  being  fixed  on  a  racial  basis  ?  As  to  any  one  of  these, 
I  would  like  1  >  have  the  witness  answer  yes  or  no — ^whether  or  not 
they  are  being  fixed  on  a  racial  basis. 

Mr.  Dayis.  In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  say  that  any  boundaries 
had  been  fixed  on  a  racial  basis.  I  said  that  by  the  utilization  of  the 
league  of  nations  it  made  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  old  system  of 
fixirg  boundaries  from  a  strategical  standpoint,  and  it  made  it  pos- 
sible to  arrange  them  in  accordance  with  the  nationalities.  Of  course, 
the  lef.gue  of  nations  can  not  arrange  any  boimdaries  now,  because 
it  is  not  yet  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  can  it  do  it  when  the  boundaries  are  all 
left  to  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers?  You  are  saying 
over  f  gain  lust  what  you  said  before. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  clear  this.  This  is 
what  I  think  the  witness  wants  us  to  understand,  that  it  was  possible 
to  fix  these  lines  as  they  are  fixed  because  the  league  of  nations,  if 
adopted,  steps  in  and  maintains 

Senator  Williams.  Defends. 

Senator  BLlrdino  (continuing).  The  boundaries. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  that  the  leas^ue  will  maintain  them 
stter  they  have  been  fixed  by  somebody  else,  but  the  witness  did 
not  say  mat. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  your  view  t  I  just  simply 
want  to  get  whether  that  is  Mr.  Davis's  view.     Is  that  your  view  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  view  is  that  it  does  make  it  possible  to  carry  that 
out,  and  if  mistakes  are  made  in  these  boimdaries  now,  that  the 
lea^e  of  nations  can  later  on  recognize  that. 

&nator  Moses.  Is  not  the  league  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
int^ri^  of  the  territories  t 

iEr.  Davis.  I  was  trying  to  explain  to  you  my  personal  opinion. 
That  was  where  we  sot  started  off  on  some  of  this.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  an  expert  on  tne  league  of  nations  or  on  the  question  of  nation- 
dities  or  boundaries,  but  I  think  that  if  the  league  of  nations  should 
afterwards  decide  that  it  was  advisable  to  modify  a  boundary  and  then 
that  boimdaiy  were  modified,  that  would  not  oe  an  act  of  war. 

Senator  Moses.  But  it  would  not  be  preserving  territorial  integrity  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  I  can  conceive  of  tneir  modifying  some 
bondaries  that  have  been  made  wrong. 

Senator  Ejnox.  Suppose  a  nation  did  not  want  the  boundary 
changed? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  it  was  a  party  to  the  league  of  nations,  woidd  it 
not  have  to  abide  by  it  t 

Senator  E^nox.  Your  idea  is  that  the  league  of  nations  will  recast 
boundaries  of  nations  t 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  it  can  recast  the  boundaries  of  natior  b; 
no. 

Senator  Branbegee.  Did  you  not  say  that  it  there  was  a  mistake 
in  eatablishing  boundaries  the  league  of  nations  can  hereafter 
correct  it  t 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  can  be  brought  before 
the  league  of  nations,  if  there  has  been  a  mistake,  and  if  there  has 
been  a  mistake  probably  all  parties  concerned  will  agree  to  a  recti- 
fication; and  tihat  this  is  one  means  by  which  you  can  draw  them 
together  for  that  purpose. 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  Do  ^ou  not  know  that  article  10  binds  the 
members  of  the  league  of  nations  to  maintain  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  States  as  established  ? 

Senator  Httchcock.  No;  it  does  not. 

'Mr.  Davis.  I  did  not  so  miderstand  it. 

Senator  Brakdeoee.  At  this  point  I  will  ask  that  article  10  be 
inserted  in  this  record. 

The  Chairman.  Let  article  10  be  printed  at  this  point. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  fidl  as  follows:) 

Art.  10.  The  members  of  the  leajgiue  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggresdon  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of 
all  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  oi  sLny  threat 
or  dan^r  of  such  aggression  the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this 
obligation  diall  be  fulfilled. 

The  Chairbian.  Now,  Mr.  Davis,  I  want  to  ask  jou  a  question 
on  boundaries.  I  read  as  follows  from  article  88,  on  page  125  of 
the  committee  print  of  the  treaty,  as  follows: 

In  the  portion  of  Upper  Silesia  included  within  the  boundaries  described  below, 
the  inhabitants  will  be  called  upon  to  indicate  by  a  vote  whether  they  wish  to  be 
attached  to  Germany  or  to  Poland:  Starting  from  the  northern  point  of  the  salient  of 
the  old  province  of  Austrian  Silesia  situated  about  8  kilometers  east  of  Neustadt,  the 
former  frontier  between  Grermany  and  Austria  to  its  junction  with  the  boundary 
between  the  Kreise  of  Leobschutz  and  Ratibor;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a 
point  about  2  kilometers  southeast  of  Eatscher;  the  boundary  between  the  kreise  oi 
Leobschutz  and  Ratibor. 

There  is  a  whole  page  laying  out  a  boundary  just  as  if  it  was  a 
boundary  laid  out  in  a  deed  of  real  estate. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  an  agreement  in  the  treaty  with 
Germany. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  but 

The  Chairman.  One  minute.  Is  it  not  an  agreement  in  the 
treaty  with  Germany  ?  Are  not  all  the  boundaries  in  this  treaty 
agreed  to  by  the  signers  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  league  the  power  to  change  those  bound- 
aries after  this  treaty  has  been  agreed  to  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  K  the  parties  concerned  would  agree  to  a  change,  I 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  ^lad  to  find  that  there  is  something  in 
the  league  of  nations  that  I  did  not  think  was  there. 

Senator  Harding.  You  do  think,  then,  that  the  league  becomes  a 
supergovemmerit  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  would  prefer  not  to  express  my  opinion  as  to 
the  actual  league  itself,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  league,  and  there  are  others  who  know  more  about  it  than 
I  do. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  recommend  to  us  a  first-class  expert  on 
the  league,  that  we  can  call? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  think,  the  President. 

Senator  Knox.  We  tried  him  once,  at  a  dinner,  and  we  did  not  get 
the  information. 

Senator  Phtman.  But  you  did  not  try  him  when  he  offered  to 
come  before  this  committee. 
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The  Chaibmak.  He  did  not  offer  to  come  before  the  committee. 
He  sent  a  telephone  meesiage  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  com- 
mittee at  the  White  House  if  they  wanted  to  come. 

Senator  PrrxMAN.  In  his  message  he  said  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  fiive  the  conmiittee  any  information. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Yes;  and  we  haye  asked  for  information  after 
information,  one  paper  after  another,  and  have  not  received  one. 

Senator  PrrrBfAN.  In  his  message  he  offered  to  come  before  the 
committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  can  come,  any  time  he  wants  to. 

Senator  PrmfAK.  The  question  was  undoubtedly  considered  by 
the  chairman  and  others,  and  they  never  saw  fit  to  invite  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  a  committee  of  Congress  has 
any  right  to  summon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  We  are  not  called  here  to  debate  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  it  was  brought  in,  and  we  might  as  weU 
have  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  that  as  a  financial  expert,  having 
been  in  Europe  a  year,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  financial  condition 
of  Europe  would  bie  improved  by  a  prompt  ratification  of  this  treaty  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  As  a  financial  expert,  and  having  been  in  America 
since  you  came  over  with  the  President,  are  you  oi  the  opinion  that 
there  are  any  conditions  in  this  country  which  require  all  of  o\ir 
attention  at  the  present  minute  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  I  also  am  of  opinion  that  the  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  affect  the  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  tiie  solution  of  some  of  our  problems  may  be  made  by  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  problems  in  otner  parts  of  the  world,  i  ou 
can  not  be  prosperous  in  one  part  of  the  world  unless  another  large 
portion  of  the  world  is  prosperous. 

Senator  Moses.  And  if  we  send  much  more  food  to  Elurope  we  will 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  here  t 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  the  sending  of  food  to  Europe  will  not 
necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  living  nere,  and  I  think  it  can  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not. 

Senator  Moses.  There  is  a  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true;  but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
been  rather  unset  during  the  war,  and  we  have  not  got  back  to 
entirely  normal  conditions. 

Senator  Moses.  True;  but  if  we  materially  reduce  our  supply  here, 
we  necessarily  increase  prices,  regardless  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  what  we  ship  is  a  surplus  that  we  do  not  need  in 
this  country.  We  are  not  going  to  ship  something  that  we  need- 
but  if  we  have  got  sufficient  to  supply  our  own  requu*ements  and  still 
have  left  a  surplus  for  Ehirope,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  supply  and 
demand  in  our  country  should  not  reduce  the  prices. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Davis,  how  about  the  protection  of  racial  and 
religious  minorities  in  these  new  countries  in  Europe  t  Who  is  going 
to  extend  that  ptotection  t 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  could  not  tell,  Senator. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  the  treaty  for  the  protection  of 
racial  and  religious  minorities  is  not  to  be  made  with  the  league  or 
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under  the  league  of  nations'  domination,  but  it  will  be  made  with 
the  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  however,  do  you  not  t 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  that. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  that  is  a  fact,  Do  you  know  Mr^  Arthur 
Henderson  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  he  in  favor  of  this  league  and  the  treaty  as  it 
stands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Senator  Fall.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  labor  party,  is  he  not,  in 
Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders;  but  he  lost  his  leadership 
when  he  went  into  Parliament,  did  he  not  ? 

Senator  Fall.  He  got  out  of  the  Cabinet  because  he  did  not  like 
the  way  lioyd-George  is  running  things. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  a  peculiar  thing  in  England;  as  soon  as  a  labor 
leader  gets  into  the  Cabmet  he  ceases  to  be  a  labor  leader. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  Mr.  McDonald  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  know  who  he  is. 

Senator  Fall.  Ts  he  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Fall.  He  has  just  expressed  himself  about  it,  as  has  also 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  at  the  Amsterdam  meeting. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  did  not  read  that;  just  the  headlines.  I  did  not  read 
that  speech. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  labor  party  of  Great 
Britain  favors  the  league  of  nations  and  this  peace  treaty  as  it  stands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Just  before  I  left  Paris  the  labor  part}^  expressed 
approval,  at  a  conference  in  England,  of  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  now,  or  was  it  an  approval 
of  the  labor  provisions  in  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  should  not  care  to  contradict  you  on  that, 
but  I  am  positive  in  the  opinion  that  they  did  officially  approve 
of  a  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fali..  I  am  making  no  assertion,  so  that  anv  answer  that 
you  make  can  not  be  a  contradiction.  I  am  simply  asking  for 
miormation,  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  French  socialist  party 
is  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Everybody  knows  they  are  opposed  to  it. 

Senator  Fall.  They  represent  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
France. 

Senator  Williams.  A  very  small  minority. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  they  represented  the  majority,  I  should  think  they 
would  be  in  control  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  been,  and  if  I  know  anything  about  the 
conditions  in  France  they  will  be,  in  a  few  days.  However,  that  is 
simply  a  guess  of  mine. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  Hungary  is  in  favor  of  this 
treaty  and  the  league  of  nations  i 
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Mr.  i>AVis.  It  is  hard  to  tell  now  what  Hungary  wants. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  Grermany  is  not,  do  you  not  ? 

"Mi.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  Germany  is  in  favor  of  the 
lei^e  of  nations,  and  that  they  are  very  anxious  for  it. 

^nator  Fall.  And  that  they  are  in  favor  of  this  treaty  as  it  is 
drawn? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  now,  I  would  not  say. 

Senator  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  Turkey  is  in  favor  of  the 
league  of  nations  and  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course,  in  writing  the  treaty  it  was  not  the  purpose 
to  try  to  write  something  that  womd  entirely  suit  the  enemy. 

Senator  Fall.  I  understand  that.  That  is  exactly  mv  idea.  But 
you  have  made  the  assertion  here  that  from  your  knowledge,  spend- 
mg  your  time  in  Europe  and  meeting  these  people  in  France — and 
that  you  are  not  confined  to  France  but  that  you  have  been  in  Great 
Britam  and  other  foreign  coimtries — the  great  mass  of  the  peopk 
the  majority  of  the  pck)ple,  of  Europe,  are  in  favor  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes :  that  is  true. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  just  asking  you  the  usual  questions  which 
would  be  asked,  to  see  whether  yom:  information  is  correct,  so  that 
we  can  make  \ip  our  minds. 

Ifr.  Davis,   les. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  people  of  Little  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine  are  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  and  of  the 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  have  just  said,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  accurate 
information  as  to  Russia. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Italian  socialists  are  in 
favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Socialist  Party  in  Italy  probably  is  not,  but  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  people  are. 

S^iator  Fall.  Do  you  mow  whether  the  Norwegian  Government — 
the  people  of  Norway — are  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  IlAVis.  I  have  talked  to  several  representative  Norwegians — 
10  or  15  of  them  from  Norway — and  they  told  me  that  they  were; 
that  the  people  were. 

Senator  Fall.  C!ould  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  of  those 
people?  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  get  any  of  them 
that  are  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  them  now.  One 
of  them  was  the  head  of  the  State  Bank  and  another  was  one  of  the 
principal  shippingmen. 

Senator  Fall.  How  about  the  people  of  Sweden  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  people  of  Sweden  feel  the  same  way  there,  I  am 
told.  The  head  of  their  State  Bank  there  told  me  so.  You  see,  the 
neutrals  all  sent  delegations  and  committees  to  Paris  to  take  up 
questions  with  us. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  not  expressed  their  desire  yet  to  join 
the  league  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Government,  officially,  has  not. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  been  invited.  Have  they  indicated 
their  intention  of  joining? 

lb,  Davis.  I  do  not  ^ow. 
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Senator  Fall.  Neither  Norway  nor  Sweden  t 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Socialist  rarty  is  very  strong  in  those  two 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  not  a  majority. 

Senator  Fall.  They  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  they  are  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  what  the  Norwegian  Parliament  is  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  No;  I  ao  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  who  controk  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No:  I  do  not. 

Senator  JB'all.  Do  you  know  whether  Denmark  is  in  favor  of  this 
treaty  or  not  ? 

Senator  Williams.  In  favor  of  what,  the  league  or  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Both. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not.  I  talked  several  times  with  the  head  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Denmark,  who  told  me  that  Denmark  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  that  while  they  thought 
the  treaty  was  rather  hard  on  Germany,  they  thought  that,  all  in  all, 
it  was  satisfactory. 

Senator  Fall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Denmark  repudiated  that  por- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  relation  to  the  territory  which  was  to  be  turned 
over  by  Germany  to  Denmark,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  because  they  did  not  get  it  just  the  way  they 
wanted  it. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  because  they  got  more  than  they  wanted? 

Mi.  Davis.  I  say  because  they  aid  not  ^et  it  just  as  they  wanted 
it,  and  they  did  not  want  to  have  any  trouble  with  Germany. 

Senator  Knox.  I  notice  these  people  you  speak  of  all  seem  to  be 
at  the  heads  of  banks. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  they  were  from  neutral  countries. 

Senator  Enox.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  in 
favor  of  it  too,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOOX.  You  speak  about  the  State  banks  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcogk.  That  is  a  bank  that  corresponds  to  our  Fed- 
eral reserve  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  A  Government  institution  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  Government  institution. 

Senator  Fall.  How  about  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Hol- 
land as  to  this  league  and  treaty — are  they  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  been  invited  to  join,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes*  I  believe  they  have. 

Senator  Fall.  Have  they  indicated  any  intention  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  jiot  know. 

Senator  HrrcHCOOX.  They  are  supposed  to  have  a  vote  on  it  in 
Switzerland,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so,  but  I  am  not  positive.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  say  that  I  knew  the  opinion  of  Europe.  I  said  that  I  had 
had  considerable  opportimity  of  gauging  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and 
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that  I  had  come  to  a  definite  opinion  as  to  what  it  was.  I  did  not 
say 

Senator  Bbanbeqee.  You  said  your  information  was  obtained, 
among  other  ways,  from  reports  coming  from  Mr.  Hoover's  agents  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Among  others. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  those  whose  opinions  you  have  piven 
were  bankers  whom  you  have  met  around  and  who  have  told  you 
they  were  in  favor  of  it.  How  could  they  have  known  what  the 
opinion  of  all  their  nations  was  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Bankers  usuaUy  endeavor  to  gauge  the  opinion  of 
people  in  their  countries. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  are  a  banker.  Would  you  be  able  to 
state  authoritatively  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  America  are  in 
favor  of  it  t 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
majority  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  m  favor  of  it, 
but  I  have  not  been  in  America  now  for  some  time. 

Senator  Bsanbeqee.  The  President  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so, 
either,  but  a  good  many  of  us  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  difficult  to  get  people  to  agree. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  My  opinion  is  tnat  the  poeple  ought  to  have 
a  ri^ht  to  express  their  opinion  and  not  have  it  reported  by  a  lot  of 
banKers. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  like  to  see  a  referendum.  I  would  like 
to  see  that  taken. 

Senator  Hitghoook.  A  number  of  these  banking  institutions  that 
you  refer  to  are  Government  banks  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  Grovemment  banks. 

Senator  Hitghoogk.  Similar  to  our  Federal  reserve  banks,  or  pos- 
sibly to  our  Treasmy  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  absolutely.  But  I  was  not  confined  to  bankers. 
I  saw  more  of  those. 

Senator  Httghgogk.  You  mentioned  those  particularly  because  you 
are  a  financial  expert  and  you  were  coining  m  contact  witii  the  rep- 
resentatives of  financial  institutions  ! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  business,  the  committee  will 
stand  adjourned  imtil  to-morrow  at  half  past  10,  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  be  here. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
faHUorrow^  Wednesday,  August  6,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


WSDNBSDAY,  AXTGUST  6,  1019. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobeign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lod^e  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Brandegee^ 
Fall,  Ejqox,  Harding,  cK)hnson,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams, 
Swanson,  Pomerene,  Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEMENT  OF  EON.  EOBEET  LAESIEO,  SEOEETAET  OF  STATE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lansing.  I  desire  to  ask  jou  a  few  (questions 
about  a  matter  which  has  not  oeen  discussed  by  the  committee  yet. 
That  is  in  relation  to  the  expenses  of  the  league,  the  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses.    Article  6  says: 

The  expenses  of  the  secretariat  shaM  be  borne  by  the  members  of  the  league  in 
accordance  with  the*  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

That  is  a  clause  simply  arranging  for  the  apportionment ! 

Mr.  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chaisman.  I  suppose  those  expenses  will  include  salaries  of 
officers  and  staff,  and  equipment,  and  rental  and  maintenance  of 
offices  of  the  organization,  and,  generally,  the  expenses  to  carry,  on 
the  activities  involved  in  the  worik  of  the  permanent  committees  on 
armament  and  mandates  under  articles  9  and  22,  and  in  formulating 
the  plans  of  the  international  tribunal.  I  am  just  taking  this  from 
the  treaty.  I  should  say  there  would  be  large  expenses.  Article 
24  says: 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  league  all  international  bureaus 
already  establish^  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All 
sudi  international  bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  r^:ulation  of  matters  of  inter- 
national interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
league. 

I  need  not  go  into  details.    That  involves  a  great  many  more 
heavy  expenses. 
Article  399  says: 

All  the  other  expenses  of  the  international  labor  office  and  of  the  meetings  of  the 
conference  or  governing  body  shall  be  paid  to  the  director  by  the  secretary  general 
of  the  league  of  nations  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  league. 

The  director — 

That  is,  the  director  of  labor — 

dhall  be  responoible  to  the  secretary  general  of  the  league  for  the  proper  expenditure 
of  all  moneys  paid  to  him  in  pursuance  of  this  article. 
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Now,  I  have  been  iinable  to  find  any  provision  for  what  is  styled 
here  the  general  funds  of  the  league,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  you 
can  tell  us  how  those  funds  are  to  be  provided  and  how  those  expenses 
are  to  be  met  ?  We  are  told  how  they  shall  be  apportioned  but  not 
how  they  shall  be  met. 

Mr.  Lansing.  I  assume — and  it  must  be  an  assumption,  since  there 
is  nothing  definite  about  it  in  the  treaty — tibat  there  will  be  a  budget 
prepared  and  the  apportionment  made  accordingly,  and  it  will  all 
enter  into  one  general  fimd  which  will  be  distributed  under  the 
direction  of  the  council. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  provision  seems  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a  general  fund  in  the  possession  of  the  league. 
.  Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  it  means  the  general  fund  of  the 
league,  which  would  be  the  lund  raised  by  that  apportionment,  based 
upon  a  budget. 

The  Chairman.  Who  establishes  the  amount  of  that  fund? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  assume  that  it  would  have  to  be 
established  by  the  council  in  the  first  instance  and  probably  a  sub- 
mission to  the  assembly  afterwards. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Our  share  then  is  assessed  upon  us  by  the  league  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Assessed  upon  us,  of  cotu^e,  subject  to  the 

{)roper  appropriations,  as  is  always  so  in  the  event  of  an  international 
und. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  com^e,  the  Congress  has  to  appropriate  the 
money,  but  is  anything  left  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  amount  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  should  assume  so.  They  might  refuse  to 
pass  the  amoimt. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  refuse  to  agree  then  tb  the  assessments 
made  by  the  league  organization  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  it  concerns  the  United  States,  I  pre- 
sume they  have  got  entire  control  over  the  appropriations  of  the 
Grovemment. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  provision  in  the  treaty 
for  this  matter  of  finance.  There  must  be  a  large  sum  raised.  That  is 
obvious. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  was  anxious  to  get  at  was  whether  we 
were  bound  to  take  that  budget  as  it  stood,  or  whether  Congress  still 
had  the  power  to  say  what  appropriations  should  be  made. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  no  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Pan  Amencan  Union  and  other  international  bodies  which  are  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  the  various  member  Governments. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  As  it  is  now,  every  year  your  departmeiit 
makes  a  recommendation  to  Congress  of  items  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  various  international  commissions  that  are  in  existence,  and  then 
it  is  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  it  will  appropriate  tne  money 
asked  for. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  my  recollection  is  that  we  have  19  such 
international  commissions. 

Senator.  Hitchcock.  And  you  assume  that  this  will  probably  be 
provided  for  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  the  council  of  the  league  would 
request  each  nation  to  furnish  so  much  on  a  certain  basis  of  proportion^ 
and  then  you  would  recommend  it  to  Confess,  and  it  will  be  for 
Congress  to  say  whether  the  appropriation  snould  be  made  or  not. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly. 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  Well,  there  is  no  obligation  then  under  the  league 
on  any  power  to  appropriate  this  money  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I^o  more  than  any  international  agreement 
imposes  a  certain  moral  obligation. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  I  know  the  distinction  that  is  attempted  to 
be  drawn,  but  I  regard  a  moral  obligation  as  just  as  binding  as  a  legal 
obligation. 

Senator  Swanson.  This  action  of  the  council  and  assembly  would 
have  to  be  unanimous,  would  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  recollection  that  there  is  any  excep- 
tion made  in  that  particular  case. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  tihere  being  no  exception  made,  the  budget 
would  have  to  have  the  approval  of  the  representative  of  the  United 
States? 

The  Chairman.  I  had  only  one  or  two  other  questions.  What  I 
wanted  to  get  at  really  was  that  this  assessment  is  made  by  the  coxmcil 
of  the  league  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  can  term  it  an  assessment.  I  thought  it 
was  an  apportionment.    I  thought  tiiat  was  the  term  used. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  apportionment  of  the  total,  the  pro- 

B>rtion  that  we  should  pay.  That  is  according  to  the  International 
niversal  Postal  Union  apportionment;  but  who  fixes  the  total 
amount  that  is  to  be  taken  from  the  different  countries  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  assume  that  as  it  is  left  indefinite,  it  falls  on 
the  assembly,  ultimately. 

The  Chairman.  It  falls  on  the  assembly  to  decide  how  much  each 
country  should  pay? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  how  much  they  ou^ht  to  pay;  and  for 
that  purpose  the  general  f  imd  of  the  league  of  nations  was  established. 

Tlie  C^LAiBMAN.  And  those  general  fimds  are  imder  the  control  of 
the  secretariat  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  did  you  say  the  secretariat  rather  than 
the  council )  Under  what  provision  of  the  league  of  nations  is  there 
anything  about  this  particular  matter  being  a  matter  for  the  assembly 
rather  than  for  the  coimcil  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  My  recollection  is  that  the  items  with  which 
the  council  have  particularly  to  do  are  set  forth,  while  those  in 
connection  with  the  assembly  are  not  set  forth. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  vou  assxime,  therefore,  that  those  which 
are  not  set  forth  as  those  which  the  council  has  special  jurisdiction 
of,  must  necessarily  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  but  of  course  the  introduction  would  be 
by  the  council.  It  would  be  passed  by  the  council  and  then  by  the 
assembly. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  series  of  questions  I  want  to  ask  the 
Secretary,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait.  I  have  one  or  two 
more  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask  him. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  these  bureaus  which  all  pass  under  the 
control  of  the  league,  they  include  the  19  bureaus  and  commission 
you  were  speaking  of,  do  mey  not ! 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Not  all,  no;  because  many  of  those  are  merely 
bilateral  in  character.  I  assume  that  it  does  not  refer  to  those,  but 
to  general  international  bureaus. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  refer  me  to  the  provision  in  the  treaty 
that  makes  a  distinction  of  that  kind  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  article  says : 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  league  all  international  bureaus 
already  established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All  such 
international  bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of  international 
interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  league. 

That  would  include  the  Pan  American,  would  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  doubt  it.  That  is  not  a  general 
international  treaty.  That  is  a  special  treaty  covering  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  but  this  says  "all." 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  says  ''all  general," 

The  Chairman.  ''All general?'' 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  special,  is  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  say  it  was  special  international. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  distinction  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Because  it  is  limited  in  the  character  of  the 
membership. 

The  Chairman.  Then  "general''  means  only  those  that  cover  the 
whole  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Substantially  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  there  are  none. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  many. 

The  Chaibman.  That  cover  all  the  world,  to  which  all  the  powers 
of  the  world  are  parties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  necessarily  aU  the  powers  of  the  world, 
but  all  that  desire  to  enter. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  imderstand  it,  a  general  treaty  is  one 
that  includes — that  is  open  to — all  the  powers  of  the  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  The  Hague  convention  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  assume  that  uiat  would  be  a  general  con- 
vention. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  general  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Pan  American  is  not  general  because  it  is 
confined  to  a  hemisphere? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly;  any  more  than  the  joint  high  com- 
mission between  this  coimtry  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  of  the  treaty  is  extremely  broad. 
It  does  not  draw  that  distinction,  I  think. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well 

The  Chaibman.  Except  that  it  says  "general,"  and  that  dis- 
tinction, I  confess,  I  was  not  familiar  with.  I  thought  that  a  general 
agreement  was  one  that  applied  to  all  the  world,  of  which  the  whole 
world  took  notice. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  chairman  will  notice,  too,  that  the  parties 
to  the  treaties  must  first  consent,  in  order  to  have  it  come  imder  the 
control  of  the  league. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  not  got  it  before  me. 

Senator  HrrcHOOOK.  That  is  the  language. 

SecretaryLANsiNG.  It  is  limited.    It  is  not  general. 

Senator  "^ox.  I  assimie  that  consent  provision  would  refer  to 
those  treaties  already  made  and  not  to  the  ruture. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  woidd  be  to  a  limited  extent,  except 
those  that  came  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  league  would  take  them  all,  everywhere? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  would  be  a  mere  transference  from  one  bill 
to  another. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  on  another  matter:  The  President 
stated  at  the  meeting  at  the  White  House  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  last  March,  that  four  plans  were  presented 
at  the  peace  conference  for  a  lea^e:  The  Italian  plan,  an  American 
plan,  a  French  plan,  and  a  British  plan,  and  that  the  American  plan 
was  not  the  one  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  league,  and  tnere 
have  been  several  requests  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  desire 
to  see  that  American  plan.  Do  you  know  whether  that  plan  is  in 
existence? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  copy  in  the  department? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  are  no  copies,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the 
department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  drafted  the  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not.    I  should  sav,  the  President. 

"Hie  Chairman.  Then  that  draft  of  that  plan  is  practically  unob- 
tainable. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Oh,  yes;  may  I  ask  if  you  ever  saw 
it  yourself  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  presented  by  our  delegates? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir.  It  may  have  been  presented  to  the 
conurusS  on  the  league  of  nations.  ^It  was  not  presented  to  the 
conference. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  prepare  a  draft  yourself? 

Secretary  IjANSIng.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  now. 

Senator  Bora^.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  you  saw  this  plan.  Could 
you  tell  us  the  difference  between  the  plan  which  the  Americans 
presented  and  the  one  which  was  finally  adopted  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  thmk  I  could,  because  they  were 
along  the  same  general  line. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  remember  any  distinguishing  features 
between  them? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  can  not  recall  now.  It  was  very  early 
in  the  proceedings,  and  the  American  plan  was  not  pressed. 

Senator  Borah.  No  print  of  it  that  you  know  of  was  ever  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  do  not  think  it  was  ever  printed. 

Senator  jBorah.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  in  regard  to 
another  feature  of  this  matter  we  have  been  talldng  about,  the 
American  plan,  if  no  one  else  wanted  to  ask  any  questions  about 
that. 
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Senator  Bbandegeb.  Eight  in  that  line,  before  we  leave  it.  Senator 
Borah^  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you.  I  will  not  interrupt  if  you  prefer 
to  go  ahead  with  what  you  had  in  mind. 

Senator  Borah.  No;  go  ahead. 

Senator  Bbandeoee  (continuing).  But  inasmuch  as  we  were  talk- 
ing about  that  plan.  I  imderstood  the  President  to  say  last  March 
at  the  meeting  to  wnich  Senator  Lodge  has  referred  that  these  four 
plans  were  discussed  before  the  conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  before  the  conference. 

Semator  Brandegee.  And  that  he  said  that  the  American  plan 
was  put  aside  or  laid  aside — and  the  British  plan  was  adopted — or 
the  Gen.  Smuts's  plan — ^with  some  modifications.  I  had  assumed 
that  he  meant  that,  there  being  four  plans,  they  had  been  before  the 
conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  they  never  were  read  before  the  confer- 
ence. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  were  not  read  before  the  conference  9 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  what  plans  were  considered  by  our 
commission  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  was  not  a  member. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  you  did  not  draft  a  plan  ?  Did  you 
not  suggest  a  plan,  or  lay  somethmg  before  our  commission,  whether 
you  drafted  it  not,  in  the  wav  of  a  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  of  a  general  plan;  no. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  did  you  lay  before  the  commission  in 
the  way  of  suggestions  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  laid  before  it  a  general  resolution. 

Senator  JBrandegee.  What  was  the  nature  of  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  covered  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  league  was  to  be  organized.     It  was  very  brief. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  that  document  in  existence  now  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  presume  I  have. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Gould  it  be  produced  here  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  ^^RANDEGEE.  I  should  like  to  have  it.  What  was  done 
with  that  by  our  commission  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  not  favorably  considered,  was  it? 
Of  course  it  was  not  adopted. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No*;  there  was  no  action  taken. 

Senator  JBrandegee.  Do  you  know  who  drew  the  plan  that  Mr. 
Wilson  calls  the  American  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  1  do  not. 

Senator  JBrandegee.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  you  assumed 
that  he  drafted  it  himself. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  assume  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  *  Did  you  never  hear  that  it  was  drafted  by 
two  New  York  lawyers  for  him,  and  taken  over  there  by  him  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  think  that  is  not  true. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  that  that  plan  was  destroyed,  it  was  so 
absurd  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  never  heard  any  such  thing. 
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Senator  Beandegee.  And  that  the  other  plan  was  got  up,  after- 
wards— the  one  that  Mr.  Wilson  calls  the  American  plan — bv  other 
people  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  saw  the  American  plan  about  two  days  after 
we  landed. 

Senator  Beandegee.  Did  you  study  it  thoroughly  or  just  glance- 
OTerit? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  read  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  did  it  impress  you?  I  mean,  do  you 
think  the  present  plan  is  a  better  plan  than  the  one  that  the  Presidfent 
caUs  the  American  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  quite  catch  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  you  to  damn  the  American 
plan  with  faint  praise,  but  I  want  to  know  what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  a  decided  improvement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  This  is  a  better  one  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  do  not  know  who  drew  the  American 
plan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  "Brandegee.  I  have  here  the  New  York  Sun  of  yesterday^ 
August  6,  1919,  and  in  the  first  column  on  the  editorial  page  there  is 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Facts — ^President  Wilson,  give  us  the 
facts."  I  do  not  ask  that  the  whole  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
record,  but  there  is  one  particular  paragraph  that  interested  me. 

I  do  not  see  the  little  extract  that  I  expected  to  find.  I  find  that 
I  have  here  Wednesday's  Times  instead  of  yesterday's,  which  is 
what  I  sent  for.  Anyway,  the  gist  of  that  was  that  it  was  a  dispatch 
from  Paris,  quoted  from  the  New  York  Times,  stating  substantially 
that  Clemenceau  had  laid  before  the  committees  on  treaties  of  the 
French  Senate  and  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  cable  from 
President  Wilson  requesting  him  not  to  make  puDUc  any  of  the  notes 
or  documents  in  relation  to  this  treaty.  Do  you  know  whether  or 
not  such  a  cable  was  sent  by  President  Wilson  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  that  was  not  it,  at  all. 

Senator  Be ANDEGEE.  What  was  not  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  say,  that  is  not  a  true  statement  of  the  facts, 
at  all. 

Senator  Bkandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  the 
fact  was,  if  you  can  recognize  the  situation  from  what  I  have  stated  % 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  Senate  Chamber  in  Paris  asked  Mr. 
Clemenceau  to  lay  before  it  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  and  Mr.  Clemenceau  said  that  as 
that  was  a  matter  which  pertained  to  other  Governments  as  well  as 
France,  he  must  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable,  and  he 
did.  He  inquired,  I  think  of^me  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  said  that 
my  impression  was,  in  view  of  the  great  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
Gommission,  that  it  would  be  imwise  to  lay  the  minutes  before  the 
Senate,  as  it  might  cause  irritation,  but  that  I  would  communicate 
with  the  President  in  regard  to  it,  which  I  did,  and  the  President 
agreed  as  to  that  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  sent  the  cable  to  Clemenceau,  you  or 
the  President! 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  was  cabled  to  the  peace  commission. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  mean,  by  whom  was  it  sent  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  By  the  President. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  do  you  expect  that  all  the  records  per- 
taining to  the  peace  conference  will  have  arrived  in  this  comitry  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  It  will  be  some  time  yet. 
They  have  to  be  kept  there  on  account  of  the  other  treaties  that  are 
being  discussed  at  tne  present  time. 

Senator  Pomerene.  With  other  powers,  you  mean  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  With  other  powers. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  can  have 
access  to  documents  that  we  would  like  to  see,  or  not,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.  Of  course,  if  they  related  to  certain 
matters,  we  would  have  to  get  the  permission  of  the  other  govern- 
ments to  submit  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  witness  who  was  here  yesterday,  Mr. 
Davis,  stated  that  his  records — ^he  was  on  the  financial  commission, 
Ithmk 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  stated  that  his  records  were  arriving 
everv  day,  and  he  was  going  to  produce  some  here.  Can  he  not 
do  that  without  getting  permission  from  the  other  governments ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  nave  no  doubt,  so  far  as  reports  are  con- 
cerned? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Let  me  suggest  that  as  I  understand  Mr.  Davis, 
not  yesterday,  but  in  what  he  said  the  day  before,  told  us  that  he 
kept,  as  the  other  members  of  the  reparation  commission  kept, 
copies,  and  it  was  these  copies  to  which  ne  referred.  That  was  my 
understanding  about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know;  but  if  he  could  not  produce  the 
originals,  of  course  he  could  not  produce  copies,  either,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  members  of  the  commission,  if  that  is  a  rule  of 
the  commission.  It  is  the  information  he  is  to  give  us,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  the  first,  second,  or  third  copy.  Ii  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  produce  the  originals,  he  could  not  produce  copies.  That 
is  all  that  I  had. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  the  Secretary,  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  league  covenant,  and  all  that  it  seeks  to  do  in  open 
relationship,  can  vou  tell  me  what  character  of  discussion  was  going 
on  there  that  makes  it  inadvisable  to  let  the  various  nations  under- 
stand? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  I  can  not  teU  you,  because  as  I  say  I  was 
not  a  member  of  that  commission,  and  I  have  never  looked  at  their 
minutes,  and  in  fact,  know  nothing  about  their  records.  I  made  that 
as  a  general  remark  appljdng  to  everything. 

Senator  Borah.  Where  is  Col.  House  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  he  is  in  England. 

Senator  Borah.  Does  he  expect  to  return  to  this  country  soon  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  had  no  com- 
munication with  him. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  this  subject  has  been  ended,  I 
desire  to  ask  in  regard  to  another  feature  of  the  proceedings  at  Ver- 
sailles; and  to  go  back  a  little.    If  I  remember  correctly^  what  was 
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known  as  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  made  about  November  2, 
1917? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  At  the  time  that  that  agreement  was  entered 
into,  what  knowledge,  if  any,  did  the  State  Department  have  with 
reference  to  the  secret  a^eementd  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
France  and  Japan,  Russia  and  Japan,  and  Italv  and  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  have  to  look  tne  matter  up  before  I 
could  give  you  a  definite  answer  in  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  you  likely  would  be  able  to  state,  after 
investigating  the  matter,  just  what  information  was  in  the  State 
Department  at  that  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  I  presume  that  you  had  full  information  with 
reference  to  what  was  known  as  the  21  demands  at  that  time,  had 
you  not ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  If  it  is  permissible  to  so  state,  did  the  discussion 
turn  upon  those  21  demanos  ?  Did  it  enter  into  the  discussion  at  all 
with  reference  to  your  agreement  which  you  entered  into  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I^ver. 

Senator  Borah.  In  view  of  those  21  demands,  what  construction 
did  you  place  upon  the  question  of  Japan's  special  interest  in  CThina  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  the  special  interest  that  comes  from  being 
contiguous  to  another  country  whose  peace  and  prosperity  were 
involved. 

Senator  Borah.  No  different  special  interest  from  that  which  we 
have  in  Canada  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Or  which  we  have  in  Mexico  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly. 

Senator  Borah.  It  was  at  no  time  understood  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  in  anv  sense  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  program  which  Japan  had  apparently  initiated  at  that 
time  under  her  21  demands? 

Se^etary  Lansing.  Absolutely  not.  We  were  opposed  to  the  21 
demands. 

Senator  Borah.  And  I  presume  you  could  also  state  that  it  was 
in  no  sense  an  indorsement  of  anything  which  has  since  developed 
under  the  secret  agreements? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no;  nothing. 

Senator  Borah.  If  you  had  known  of  those  secret  agreements^ 
would  you  Ukely  have  entered  into  that  agreement  with  Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  JPomerene.  Senator,  in  order  to  make  the  record  entirely 
clear,  you  mean  the  secret  agreements  between  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  ? 

.  Senator  Borah.  Yes:  I  mentioned  that  just  a  moment  ago. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  had  overlooked  that. 

Senator  Harding.  The  Senator  also  mentioned  Russia. 

Senator  Borah.  Whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  the  Lansing- 
Ishii  agreement  in  Japan  or  China,  it  should  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  theotate  Department  be  construed  in  America  as  indorsing  any* 
thbg  in  the  nature  of  the  program  which  Japan  has  under  the  secret 
agreement  t 
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Secretary  Lansing.  You  are  quite  correct  about  that.  I  think  I 
can  say,  although  I  would  like  to  refresh  my  memory,  and  would  be 
subject  to  correction  later,  that  one  of  the  very  reasons  why  that 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  entered  into  was  on  account  of  the  21 
demands  and  the  attitude  that  Japan  was  taking  toward  China,  in 
order  to  secure  from  Japan  a  redeclaration  of  the  open-door  policy, 
which  she  did  in  that  agreement. 

Senator  Borah.  It  would  seem  then  that  if  the  secret  agreements 
had  been  known  to  the  State  Department  at  that  time,  the  State 
Department  would  likely  have  written  that  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
in  different  terms,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  No;  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should. 

Senator  Borah.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  that  time  Japan  had  a  secret 
agreement  with  those  other  countries,  by  which  it  was  understood 
and  agreed  that  certain  territorial  interests  and  certain  rights  in 
China  should  be  given  her  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Now  are  you  not 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was 
made,  it  was  construed  in  Japan  and  China,  both  by  the  press  and 
semiofficially,  to  be  a  tacit  indorsement  of  Japan's  program  m  China  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  regard  to  those  secret  agreements,  do  you 
refer  to  them? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  and  the  21  demands. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know  it  was  in  Japan.  I  never  knew  that 
it  was  in  China. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  not  China  issue  a  statement  or  a  protest,  or 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment, ana  was  not  that  brougnt  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment here  in  Washington  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  will  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 

Senator  JBorah.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  that  is 
true.  Now  are  you  able  to  state  when  the  secret  agreements  to 
which  I  have  teierred  were  fii^t  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
President,  or  those  two,  the  secret  agreements  with  Great  Britain 
and  Italy? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  that  is  a  thing  I  would  have  to  refresh 
my  memory  about. 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was 
before  you  went  to  Versailles? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  It  was  before? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned 
I  do  not  tmnk  I  knew  of  any  secret  agreements  with  France  or  Italy. 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  suggest,  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  ascer- 
tain for  the  committee  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  just  when  you 
learned  of  these  secret  agreements  ?  If  it  has  not  already  occurred  to 
you,  I  think  you  will  recall,  probably,  that  these  secret  agreements 
were  published  first  by  the  Russian  Government,  so  far  as  the  world 
was  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  long  before  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  knowledge  of  them;  but  so  far  as  the  world  had  any 
knowledge  of  them,  as  I  recall,  the  first  knowledge  came  from  Mr. 
Trotski. 

Mr.  Secretary,  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Shantung  affair,  did  you  take  part  in  the  discussion  by  which  that 
affair  was  finally  adjusted  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  JSorah.  Did  yon  file  any  statement  in  regard  to  iti 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  any  one  of  the  American  commission  file  any 
statement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  (Sen.  Bliss  wrote  a  letter,  but  it  was  prior  to 
any  settlement. 

Senator  Bokah.  Is  that  letter  ayailablet 

Secretary  Lansd^g.  That  I  do  not  know.    It  was  written  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Borah.  Who  signed  the  letter! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Gen.  Bliss. 

Senator  "corah.  Did  the  letter  purport  to  be  written  on  the  part  of 
anyone  other  than  himself! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  on  the  part  of  Mr.  White  and  myself. 

Senator  Borah.  Can  you  recaU  m  a  general  way  the  contents  of 
the  letter  ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  not  want  to,  as  it  was  a  letter  between 
Gen.  Bliss  and  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  copy  of  it  in  the  State  Department! 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  may  oe.    I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  it  ayailable  for  the  conmiittee? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  from  me.  It  is  a  priyate  communica- 
tion from  Gen.  Bliss  to  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  what  is 
known  as  the  settlement  of  the  Shantimg  affair! 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  "dorah.  What  was  the  nature  of  it,  then  ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  had  conferred  with  the  com- 
missioners in  my  office  in  connection  with  the  Japanese  situation,  and 
after  we  had  expressed  our  general  yiews  in  regard  to  the  matter  the 
President  wanted  to  know  if  we  would  communicate  them  in  writing. 
Gen.  Bliss  prepared  a  letter  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  White  and  myseS, 
and  we  said  that  we  concurred  in  it,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  write  separate  letters,  as  we  had  nothing  to  add  to  it.  That 
was  some  days  oef ore  the  Shantung  settlement.  It  was  a  matter  of 
advice,  as  to  our  adyice,  to  the  President. 

Soiator  Borah.  Did  the  adyice  correspond  with  what  was  after- 
wards accomplished  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Why  is  not  that  letter  ayailable! 

Secretary  Lansing,  x  ou  must  ask  the  President  that.  He  has 
the  letter. 

Senator  Borah.  Oh,  he  has  it,  has  he ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  sent  to  him.  I  assume  that  he  has  it. 
Senator  Borah.  Did  you  see  a  memorandum  which  was  filed  by 
the  ettperts  who  were  adyising  the  conunission  with  reference  to  far- 
eastern  affairs,  concerning  the  attempt  of  the  Japanese  delegates  to 
control  the  Chinese  settlement  and  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentatiyes  with  reference  to  Shantung  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  I  saw  such  a  memo- 
taadum  escactly  as  you  describe  it,  because  we  had  numerous  memo- 
randa on  the  subject. 
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Senator  Borah.  Was  there  a  memorandum  which  partook  in  its 

feneral  nature  of  a  description  or  an  account  of  the  action  of  the 
apanese  delegates  toward  the  Chinese  delegates  with  reference  to 
Shantung  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  memorandum. 

Senator  Borah.  You  recollect  nothing  of  that  nature  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Harding.  Senator,  may  I  ask  a  question  right  there  t 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  long  a  time 
intervened  between  the  reaching  of  the  Shantung  decision  and  the 
making  public  of  that  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  afraid  I  do  not,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  there  an  imusual  lapse  of  time  between 
the  Shantung  agreement  and  the  bulletin  to  the  public  of  the  agree- 
ment ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  because  my  recollection  is — and,  of  course, 
this  is  purely  recollection — that  the  decision  was  reached  about  May 
1 ;  that  having  been  reached  by  the  council  of  the  heads  of  States, 
it  was  sent  to  the  drafting  committee  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
treaty,  and  that  on  the  7th  of  May  the  treaty  was  delivered  to  the 
Germans. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  it  was  about  a  week? 

Secretary  Lansing.  About  a  week  from  the  time  the  council  de- 
cided it,  I  should  say.  Of  coutse,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  carry  dates  of 
that  sort  in  your  mind  with  accuracy. 

Senator  Harding.  There  was  a  longer  lapse  of  time  between 
reaching  the  Shantung  decision  and  makmg  it  public  than  related  to 
most  ottier  agreements,  was  there  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no,  a  shorter  time. 

Senator  IELlrdinq.  You  are  quite  certain  about  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Quite  certain  about  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Air.  Secretary,  one  question  which  I  omitted  to 
ask  you  in  regard  to  the  Lansing-lshii  agreement.  I  wish  you  would 
state  somewhat  at  length  or  fiuly  the  construction  which  the  State 
Department  placed  and  now  places  upon  the  Lansin^-Ishii  agreement 
witn  reference  to  the  phrase  "special  interest  in  China." 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  full 
statement  m  regard  to  that  later. 

Senator  Borah.  Very  well.  That  is  satisfactory.  At  the  time 
that  China  broke  off  her  diplomatic  relations  with  Germanv  were 
any  assurances  given  to  China,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
the  American  nunister  at  Pekin,  with  reference  to  the  United  States 
taking  an  interest  in  Chinese  affairs  at  Versailles  and  seeing  that  her 
rights  were  protected  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  recall,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  The  record  of  that  would  be  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment if  any  such  instructions  were  sent  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh;  yes. 

Senator  jBorah.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  note  of  that,  and  also 
make  a  note  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  that  assurance  was  re- 
stated at  the  time  that  China  actually  declared  war  against  Germany. 
Those  are  *all  the  questions  I  desire  to  ask  until  we  get  these  other 
facts. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  question  in  connection  with 
Japan.  Has  there  ever  been  any  note  or  intimation — ^I  will  not 
undertake  to  describe  the  form — ^has  there  been  any  note  or  intimation 
of  any  sort  from  Japan  that  she  would  regard  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  or  its  nationals  to  lend  money  to  China  as 
interfering  with  Japan  there,  tending  to  create  disturbance,  and  that 
it  might  be  brought  up  under  article  15  of  the  league  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  No  such  su^estion  was  ever  mc^e  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  as  well,  as  it  was  up  here  and 
Senator  Brand^ee  did  not  have  the  paper  which  he  now  has,  to 
quote  the  dispatch  which  was  taken  from  tfie  New  York  Times,  which 
says: 

Pabis,  August  1. — Among  the  documents  received  by  the  conference  commission  is 
«  note  from  T^mier  Clemenceau,  transmitting  a  dispatch  from  President  Wilson  addng 
Clemenceau  to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  notes  of  the  peace>conference 
deliberations. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  true,  it  it  not,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  under  the 
demands  that  were  made  upon  China  by  Japan  in  1915,  called  com- 
monly the  21  demands,  one  of  the  demands  was  that  if  China  needed 
money  for  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  development  of  her 
resources,  she  must  first  apply  to  Japan  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  "knox.  Might  not  that  raise  a  question  that  would  go  to 
the  league  of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  know  she  modified  those  21  demands  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Did  she  modifjr  that  particular  one  % 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  that  is  my  recollection.  I  should  Uke  to 
make  full  report  on  the  21  demands. 

Senator  Ki^ox.  There  was  only  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask 

irou  about  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  I  have  not  looked  at  it 
ately,  but  as  I  recollect  it  the  claim  of  Japan  in  that  agreement, 
which  you  acknowledge,  is  for  a  special  interest  throughout  China 
entirely. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  JS^nox.  Covering  the  whole  of  China. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  n^NOX.  Had  not  her  previous  claims  of  special  interest  been 
limited  to  Manchuria  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  This  made  no  distinction,  except  that  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  territory,  and 
that  would  naturally  apply  to  Manchuria. 

Senator  Knox.  My  recollection  is  that  as  far  back  as  1912  Japan 
formulated  and  presented  a  claim  of  special  interest,  practically  in 
the  language  of  me  Lansing-lshii  agreement,  except  that  she  limited 
her  special  mterest  to  Mandiuria.  She  did  not  present  it  as  to  other 
portions  of  continental  China.  Have  you  any  recollection  about 
that! 

Secretary  Lansing.  No^  I  have  not. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
two,  following  up  Senator  Borah's  line  of  inquiry. 

Tlie  Chaibkan.  Senator  New,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  know  when  China  learned 
of  the  secret  agreements  between  Great  Britain^  Russia;  fYance, 
Italy,  and  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Or  any  of  them  ?. 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  never  heard. 

Senator  New.  Did  China  at  any  time  make  any  appeal  to  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  her  territorial 
interests  at  the  time  of  the  peace  conference,  asldng  for  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  formal. 
Of  course  China's  delegates  saw  the  delegates  of  the  United  States 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  them. 

Senator  New.  There  was  a  discussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  New.  And  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  informal  appeal, 
was  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  want  to  call  it  an  appeal.  It  was  a 
discussion  of  the  question,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  Japanese 
delegates  discussed  the  question. 

Senator  New.  How  did  the  United  States  meet  that  appeal  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  United  States  could  act  only  as  a  body, 
or  in  the  person  of  the  President,  I  do  not  know  how  the  President 
met  it.  All  I  know  is  the  informal  nature  of  the  conferences  between 
delegates  of  the  American  commission  and  of  the  Chinese  commission 
which  took  place. 

Senator  New.  Did  the  United  States  seek  to  influence  China  to 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  AUies  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  like  to  make  a  report  on  that  too.  I 
can  not  recall  just  exactly  what  the  course  was,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
I  might  make  a  statement  that  would  not  be  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  facts. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  you  would,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Harding.  We  did  ask  all  neutral  nations  to  break  relations 
with  Germany,  did  we  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  When  we  broke  relations  with  her ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  the  President  or 
the  American  envoys  at  any  time  sought  to  obtain  from  Japan  a 
guarantee  to  restore  to  China  the  Province  of  Shantung  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  know  there  was  such  an  eflFort  made. 

Senator  New.  There  was  such  an  effort  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Are  you  at  liberty  to  state  the  character  and  condi- 
tions of  it ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  not,  because  it  was  made  entirely  by 
the  President. 

Senator  New.  But  it  was  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  the  effort  was 
to  which  Senator  New  referred. 

Senator  New.  An  effort  to  obtain  from  Japan  a  guaranty  to  re- 
turn to  China  the  Shantung  Province  and  territory  that  was  neld  by 
Germany  prior  to  tiie  war. 
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Senator  Williams.  An  effort  by  the  United  States,  do  you  mean  t 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitohcx)ok.  And  the  answer  was  that  the  President  had 
made  such  an  effort. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  by  that  word 
"eSort"  the  idea  that  there  was  a  failure  to  do  so. 

Senator  New.  I  understand;  but  it  is  understood  that  you  will 
endeavor  to  enlarge  upon  that  a  little  ? 

Secretary  Lai^sing.  No;  I  can  not  do  that.  That  is  a  matter  with 
which  the  rresident  alone  had  to  do. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
effort  was  not  a  failure  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  said  I  could  not  pass  upon  that  on  account 
of  its  being  a  matter  entirely  with  the  President,  but  I  did  not  wish  to 
convey  the  impression  that  might  be  gathered  from  the  word  "  effort." 

Senator  New.  You  do  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  this 
time  no  such  guaranty  has  been  given  ?     That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  L/lnsing.  Well,  there  is  a  statement  in  the  morning 
papers,  that  is  all. 

Senator  New.  That  informal  statement  of  Uchida  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  were  two  statements  in  the  morning  paper 
as  I  read  them,  one  from  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Japanese 
Diet,  which  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  Uchida  statement. 

Secretary  Lansing.  One  is  the  statement  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  is  not. 

Senator  Moses.  Unless  the  opposition  becomes  the  majority. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ultimately,  not  now. 

Senator  r^^EW.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
along  a  somewhat  dinerent  line,  it  is  now  an  admitted  fact  that 
there  were  secret  engagements  between  some  of  our  alUes  of  which 
the  United  States  was  ignorant.  Do  you  know — are  there  to  your 
knowledge — any  other  secret  agreements  between  Oreat  Britain, 
France,  and  Japan  regarding  Asia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Regarding  Asia  ? 

Senator  New.  Are  there  any  agreements  between  them  the  details 
of  which  are  not  known  to  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  no  such 
agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  there  are  none. 

Senator  New.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  those  reasons  are? 
Have  you  any  assurance  that  there  are  no  such  agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  assurance  except  the  fact  that  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  financii^  China  we  are  working  in 
entire  harmony  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Senator  New.  Then  if  it  should  develop  hereafter  that  there  are 
such  agreements  you  would  consider  that  you  had  been  misled. 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  by  that  secret  agreements  made 
before  we  entered  into  the  war  or  afterwards  2 
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Senator  New.  Either  before  or  afterwards,  if  there  are  any  affree- 
ments  between  the  other  nations,  our  allies,  of  which  we  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question,  because 
you  used  the  word  allies. 

Senator  New.  AUied  or  associated  powers.  In  the  event  that  such 
private  agreements  do  exist,  the  United  States  not  being  a  party  to 
them,  would  they  not  in  eflFect  bind  the  contracting  Governments  to 
stand  together  in  their  interpretation  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  hypothetical  question. 
That  goes  mto  the  conscience  of  nations,  and  it  is  rather  philosophical. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  event  that  their  interpre- 
tations of  those  agreements  are  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Umted 
States,  what  recourse  would  this  Government  have  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  have  to  know  something  about  the 
nature  of  the  agreement  before  I  could  determine  what  recourse  we 
could  have. 

Senator  New.  With  reference  to  the  open-door  policy  in  Asia,  and 
the  Asiatic  trade,  Asiatic  conditions  generally. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  have  oeen  assured  that  the  British 
Government  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  and  opposed  to  spheres  of  influence,  and  that  is  by 
Mr.  Baliour. 

Senator  Borah.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  entering  into  secret  agreements  which  would  give 
Japanese  spheres  of  influence  in  affairs  in  China? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  more  than  Germany  did. 

Senator  Borah.  But  we  are  not  following  German  precedents. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  prior  to  our  being  in  the  war. 

Senator  Borah.  These  same  agreements  were  entered  into  with 
Japan  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  her  spheres  of  influence  in 
C^na,  and  Great  Britain  not  only  entered  into  that  secret  agreement 
but  she  has  exerted  her  influence  to  maintain  and  support  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Great  Gritain  has  a  habit  of  keeping  her  treaty 
obligations. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  so  I  have  heard. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  were  under  peculiar  conditions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  in  endeavoring  to  get  Japan  into  the  war  in 
oraer  that  Japan  might  control  the  Pacific  ana  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  prevent  German  raiders. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  not  Japan  boimd  to  come  in  under  the 
Japanese-British  alUance  ? 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  any  special  effort  required  to  get  her  to  keep 
her  agreement  ? 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Knox.  There  ought  not  to  have  been,  ought  there  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  MoCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  a  question 
if  he  is  through  on  that  subject.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  you 
preferred  to  make  a  full  statement  as  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  under- 
standing. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  that  now  as  to  what 
it  meant  and  the  extent  of  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  like  to  make  that  at  a  future  time. 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  is  the  only  question  I  want  to  ask  now 
before  we  leave.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  labor  pro- 
vision, but  as  that  is  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  treaty,  we  may  cover 
that  later. 

Senator  Borah.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  this 
same  subject  matter,  with  reference  to  the  phrase  '' regional  under- 
standing/' in  article  21.  Would  that  phrase  cover  the  secret  agree- 
ment or  these  special  agreements  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  I 
Are  not  those  regional  understandings? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  confess  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  consider  those  secret  treaties  in  effect 
nowl 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  I  suppose  they  are. 

Senator  HrroHCocK.  Would  they  be  in  the  event  of  the  adoption 
of  the  league  of  nations ) 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  No;  I  think  that  would  dispose  of  them. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  would  be  abrogated  by  thatf 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  HircHCOCK.  Abrogated  then  upon  the  ratification  of  tiiis 
treaty  by  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Provided  they  are  in  conflict  with  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Thev  are  specificallv  denounced. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  tne  extent  that  tney  are  in  conflict  with  it. 

Senator  New.  Are  you  through,  Senator  mtchcock? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  same  line,  just  one  question. 
As  article  21  of  the  league  covenant  reads,  the  implication  is  that 
there  are  so-called  regional  understandings  other  tnan  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  That  is  the  implication.  Can  you  tell  us  what  some  of 
these  regional  understandings  are  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  ,Yes;  Morocco,  Egypt,  certain  portions  of  East 
Africa. 

Senator  Knox.  Liberia? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Liberia  is  another. 

Senator  New.  Would  it  not  be  well  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
understanding  and  to  avoid  future  disagreements,  to  set  fortn  all 
the  regional  understandiags  that  are  to  be  hereafter  observed  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  in  the  league  t 

Senator  New.  Yes.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  specifically  named  as 
a  regional  imderstanding. 

Swjretary  Lansing.  It  might  have  been  well.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  that  is  all.  ^ 

Senator  New.  Well,  are  we  to  understand,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  in 
joimng  the  league  with  that  article  phrased  as  it  is  that  we  accept 
that  definition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  definition  do  you  mean? 

Senator  New.  As  a  regional  imderstanding,  that  we  accept  that 
definition  of  it,  that  it  is  a  regional  understandi^. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  I  should  think  so.  Yes,  it  is  a  regional 
Tinderstanaing.  It  is  a  phrase  that  I  was  not  familiar  with  until  it 
appeared  in  uie  covenant. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  You  are  quite  correct  about  that.  I  think  I 
can  say,  although  I  would  like  to  refresh  my  memory,  and  would  be 
subject  to  correction  later,  that  one  of  the  very  reasons  why  that 
Lansin^-Ishii  agreement  was  entered  into  was  on  account  of  the  21 
demands  and  the  attitude  that  Japan  was  taking  toward  China^  in 
order  to  secure  from  Japan  a  redeclaration  of  the  open-door  pohcy, 
which  she  did  in  that  a^eement.  ' 

Senator  Borah.  It  would  seem  then  that  if  the  secret  agreements 
had  been  known  to  the  State  Department  at  that  time,  the  State 
Department  would  likely  have  written  that  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
in  different  terms,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  No;  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should. 

Senator  Borah.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  that  time  Japan  had  a  secret 
agreement  with  those  other  countries,  by  which  it  was  understood 
and  agreed  that  certain  territorial  interests  and  certain  rights  in 
China  should  be  riven  her  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Now  are  you  not 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was 
made,  it  was  construed  in  Japan  and  China,  both  by  the  press  and 
semiofficially,  to  be  a  tacit  indorsement  of  Japan's  program  m  China  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  regard  to  those  secret  agreements,  do  you 
refer  to  them  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  and  the  21  demands. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know  it  was  in  Japan.  I  never  knew  that 
it  was  in  China. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  not  China  issue  a  statement  or  a  protest,  or 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment, and  was  not  that  brougnt  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment here  in  Washington  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  will  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 

Senator  ^orah.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  that  is 
true.  Now  are  you  able  to  state  when  the  secret  agreements  to 
which  I  have  teierred  were  fii^t  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
President,  or  those  two,  the  secret  agreements  with  Great  Britain 
and  Italy? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  that  is  a  thing  I  would  have  to  refresh 
my  memory  about. 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was 
before  you  went  to  Versailles? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  It  was  before? 

Secretary  Lansing,  That  is,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned 
I  do  not  tmnk  I  knew  of  any  secret  agreements  with  France  or  Italy. 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  suggest,  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  ascer- 
tain for  the  committee  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  just  when  you 
learned  of  these  secret  agreements  ?  If  it  has  not  already  occurred  to 
you,  I  think  you  will  recall,  probably,  that  these  secret  agreements 
were  published  first  by  the  Russian  Government,  so  far  as  the  world 
was  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  long  before  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  knowledge  of  them;  but  so  far  as  the  world  had  any 
knowledge  of  them,  as  I  recall,  the  first  knowledge  came  from  Mr. 
Trotski. 

Mr.  Secretary,  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Shantung  affair,  did  you  tdce  part  in  the  discussion  by  which  that 
affair  was  finally  adjusted  ? 
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Secret€u:v  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  you  file  any  statement  in  regard  to  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  JBorah.  Did  any  one  of  the  American  commission  file  any 
statement) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Gen.  Bliss  wrote  a  letter,  but  it  was  prior  to 
any  settlement. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  that  letter  ayailable? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    It  was  written  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Borah.  Who  signed  the  letter? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Gen.  Bliss. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  the  letter  purport  to  be  written  on  the  part  of 
anyone  other  than  himseU? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  on  the  part  of  Mr.  White  and  myself. 

Senator  Borah.  Can  you  recall  m  a  general  way  the  contents  of 
the  letter? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  not  want  to,  as  it  was  a  letter  between 
Gen.  Bliss  and  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  copy  of  it  in  the  State  Department? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  may  oe,    I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  it  ayailable  for  the  committee? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  from  me.  It  is  a  priyate  communicar- 
tion  from  Gen.  BUss  to  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  what  is 
known  as  the  settlement  of  the  Shantimg  affair  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  What  was  the  nature  of  it,  then  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  had  conferred  with  the  com- 
missioners in  my  ofiEice  in  connection  with  the  Japanese  situation,  and 
after  we  had  expressed  our  general  yiews  in  regard  to  the  matter  the 
President  wanted  to  know  if  we  would  communicate  them  in  writing. 
Gen.  Bliss  prepared  a  letter  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  White  and  mysefi, 
and  we  saia  that  we  concurred  in  it,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  write  separate  letters,  as  we  had  nothing  to  add  to  it.  That 
was  some  days  oef ore  the  Shantung  settlement.  It  was  a  matter  of 
advice,  as  to  our  adyice,  to  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  the  adyice  correspond  with  what  was  after- 
wards accomplished  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Why  is  not  that  letter  available  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  i  ou  must  ask  the  President  that.    He  haa 
the  letter. 
Senator  Borah.  Oh,  he  has  it,  has  he  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  sent  to  him.  I  assume  that  he  has  it. 
Senator  Borah.  Did  you  see  a  memorandum  which  was  filed  by 
the  experts  who  were  aavising  the  commission  with  reference  to  far- 
eastern  affairs,  concerning  the  attempt  of  the  Japanese  delegates  to 
oontrol  the  Chinese  settlement  and  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  repre- 
aentatiyes  with  reference  to  Shantung  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  I  saw  such  a  memo- 
randum exactly  as  you  describe  it,  because  we  had  numerous  memo- 
randa on  the  subject. 
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Senator  Borah.  Was  there  a  memorandum  which  partook  in  its 

feneral  nature  of  a  description  or  an  account  of  the  action  of  the 
apanese  delegates  toward  the  Chinese  delegates  with  reference  to 
Shantung  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  memorandum. 

Senator  Borah.  You  recollect  nothing  of  that  nature  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Harding.  Senator,  may  I  ask  a  question  right  there  1 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  long  a  time 
intervened  between  the  reaching  of  the  Shantung  decision  and  the 
making  pubhc  of  that  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  afraid  I  do  not,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  there  an  unusual  lapse  of  time  between 
the  Shantimg  agreement  and  the  bulletin  to  the  public  of  the  agree- 
ment ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  because  my  recollection  is — and,  of  course, 
this  is  purely  recollection — that  the  aecision  was  reached  about  May 
1;  that  having  been  reached  by  the  council  of  the  heads  of  States, 
it  was  sent  to  the  drafting  committee  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
treaty,  and  that  on  the  7th  of  May  the  treaty  was  delivered  to  tJie 
Germans. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  it  was  about  a  week? 

Secretary  Lansing.  About  a  week  from  the  time  the  council  de- 
cided it,  I  should  say.  Of  course,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  carry  dates  of 
that  sort  in  your  mind  with  accuracy. 

Senator  Harding.  There  was  a  longer  lapse  of  time  between 
reaching  the  Shantung  decision  and  makmg  it  public  than  related  to 
most  other  agreements,  was  there  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no,  a  shorter  time. 

Senator  Harding.  You  are  quite  certain  about  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Quite  certain  about  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  question  which  I  omitted  to 
ask  you  in  regard  to  the  Lansin^-lshii  agreement.  I  wish  you  would 
state  somewhat  at  length  or  fiuly  the  construction  which  the  State 
Department  placed  and  now  places  upon  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
witn  reference  to  the  phrase  "special  interest  in  China." 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  full 
statement  in  regard  to  that  later. 

Senator  Borah.  Very  well.  That  is  satisfactory.  At  the  time 
that  China  broke  off  her  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  were 
any  assurances  given  to  China,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
the  American  mmister  at  Pekin,  with  reference  to  the  United  States 
taking  an  interest  in  Chinese  affairs  at  Versailles  and  seeing  that  her 
rights  were  protected? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  recall,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  The  record  of  that  would  be  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment if  any  such  instructions  were  sent  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh;  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  note  of  that,  and  also 
make  a  note  of  the  fact  a^  to  whether  or  not  that  assurance  was  re- 
stated at  the  time  that  China  actually  declared  war  against  Germany. 
Those  are  'all  the  questions  I  desire  to  ask  until  we  get  these  oth^ 
facts. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  question  in  connection  with 
Japan.  Has  there  ever  been  any  note  or  intimation — ^I  will  not 
undertake  to  describe  the  form — ^has  there  been  any  note  or  intimation 
of  any  sort  from  Japan  that  she  would  regard  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  or  its  nationals  to  lend  money  to  China  as 
mterfering  with  Japan  there,  tending  to  create  disturbance,  and  that 
it  might  be  brought  up  under  article  15  of  the  league  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  No  such  suggestion  was  ever  mcule  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  woula  be  as  well,  as  it  was  up  here  and 
Senator  Brandegee  did  not  have  the  paper  which  he  now  has,  to 
quote  the  dispatch  which  was  taken  from  flle  New  York  Times,  which 
says: 

Paris,  August  1, — Among  the  documents  received  by  the  conference  commission  is 
a  note  from  Firemier  Clemenceau,  transmitting  a  dispatcn  from  President  Wilson  addng 
Clemenceau  to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  notes  of  the  peace-conference 
deliberations. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  true,  it  it  not,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  under  the 
demands  that  were  made  upon  China  by  Japan  in  1915,  called  com- 
monly the  21  demands,  one  of  the  demands  was  that  if  China  needed 
money  for  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  development  of  her 
resources,  she  must  first  apply  to  Japan  % 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Might  not  that  raise  a  question  that  would  go  to 
the  league  of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  know  she  modified  those  21  demands? 

Senator  "Knox.  Did  she  modify  that  particular  one  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  that  is  my  recollection.  I  should  Uke  to 
make  full  i^ort  on  the  21  demands. 

Senator  Ki^ox.  There  was  only  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  about  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  I  have  not  looked  at  it 
lately,  but  as  I  recollect  it  the  claim  of  Japan  in  that  agreement, 
which  you  acknowledge,  is  for  a  special  interest  throughout  China 
entirely. 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Covering  the  whole  of  China. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Had  not  her  previous  claims  of  special  interest  been 
limited  to  Manchuria  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  This  made  no  distinction,  except  that  it 
Mras  stated  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  teiritory,  and 
that  would  naturally  apply  to  Manchuria. 

Senator  Knox.  My  recollection  is  that  as  far  back  as  1912  Japan 
formulated  and  presented  a  claim  of  special  interest,  practically  in 
the  language  of  uie  Lansing-lshii  agreement,  except  tJbat  she  limited 
her  special  mterest  to  Mandiuria.  She  did  not  present  it  ^  to  other 
portions  of  continental  China.  Have  you  any  recollection  about 
that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
*vo,  following  up  Senator  Borah's  line  of  inquiry. 
Tikt  Chaibman.  Senator  New,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  know  when  China  learned 
of  the  secret  agreements  between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  fVance, 
Italy,  and  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jf ew.  Or  any  of  them  ? . 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard. 

Senator  New.  Did  China  at  any  time  make  any  appeal  to  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  her  territorial 
interests  at  the  time  of  the  peace  conierence,  asking  for  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  formal. 
Of  course  China's  delegates  saw  the  delegates  of  the  United  States 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  them. 

Senator  New.  There  was  a  discussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  New.  And  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  informal  appeal, 
was  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  want  to  call  it  an  appeal.  It  was  a 
discussion  of  the  question,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  Japanese 
delegates  discussed  the  (]^uestion. 

Senator  New.  How  did  the  United  States  meet  that  appeal  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  United  States  could  act  only  as  a  body, 
or  in  the  person  of  the  President.  I  do  not  know  how  the  President 
met  it.  All  I  know  is  the  informal  nature  of  the  conferences  between 
delegates  of  the  American  commission  and  of  the  Chinese  commission 
which  took  place. 

Senator  New.  Did  the  United  States  seek  to  influence  China  to 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  AUies  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  like  to  make  a  report  on  that  too.  I 
can  not  recall  just  exactly  what  the  course  was,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
I  might  make  a  statement  that  would  not  be  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  facts. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  you  would,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Harding.  We  did  ask  aU  neutral  nations  to  break  relations 
with  Germany,  did  we  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  When  we  broke  relations  with  hert 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  the  President  or 
the  American  envoys  at  any  time  sought  to  obtain  from  Japan  a 
guarantee  to  restore  to  China  the  Province  of  Shantung  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know  there  was  such  an  effort  made. 

Senator  pIew.  There  was  such  an  effort  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Are  you  at  liberty  to  state  the  character  and  condi- 
tions of  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  not,  because  it  was  made  entirely  by 
the  President. 

Senator  New.  But  it  was  made  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  the  effort  was 
to  which  Senator  New  referred. 

Senator  New.  An  effort  to  obtain  from  Japan  a  guaranty  to  re- 
turn to  China  the  Shantung  Province  and  territory  that  was  neld  by 
Qennany  prior  to  the  war. 
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Senator  Williams.  An  effort  by  the  United  States,  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Senator  HrroHCOOK.  And  the  answer  was  that  the  President  had 
made  such  an  effort. 

Secretary  Lansino.  Yes.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  by  that  word 
"effort"  the  idea  that  there  was  a  failure  to  do  so. 

Senator  New.  I  understand;  but  it  is  understood  that  you  will 
endeavor  to  enlarge  upon  that  a  little  ? 

Secretary  liANSiNO.  No;  I  can  not  do  that.  That  is  a  matter  with 
which  the  ^resident  alone  had  to  do. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
effort  was  not  a  f  ailiu'e  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  said  I  could  not  pass  upon  that  on  account 
of  its  being  a  matter  entirely  with  the  President,  but  I  did  not  wish  to 
convey  the  impression  that  might  be  gathered  from  the  word  "  effort." 

Senator  New.  You  do  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  this 
time  no  such  guaranty  has  been  given?    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Linsing.  Well,  there  is  a  statement  in  the  morning 
papers,  that  is  all. 

Senator  New.  That  informal  statement  of  Uchida  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  MosES.  There  were  two  statements  in  the  morning  paper 
as  I  read  them,  one  from  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Japanese 
Diet,  which  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  Ucnida  statement. 

Secretary  Lansing.  One  is  the  statement  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  is  not. 

Senator  Moses.  Unless  the  opposition  becomes  the  majority. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ultimately,  not  now. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
along  a  somewhat  different  line,  it  is  now  an  admitted  fact  that 
there  were  secret  engagements  between  some  of  our  allies  of  which 
the  United  States  was  ignorant.  Do  you  know — are  there  to  your 
knowledge — any  other  secret  agreements  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Japan  regarding  Asia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Regarding  Asia  ? 

Senator  New.  Are  there  any  agreements  between  them  the  details 
of  which  are  not  known  to  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  no  such 
agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  none. 

Senator  New.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  those  reasons  are? 
Have  you  any  assurance  that  there  are  no  such  agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  assurance  except  the  fact  that  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  financi^  China  we  are  working  in 
entire  harmony  with  Great  Britain  and  Prance. 

Senator  New.  Then  if  it  should  develop  hereafter  that  there  are 
such  agreements  you  would  consider  that  you  had  been  misled. 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  mean  by  that  secret  agreements  made 
before  we  entered  into  the  war  or  afterwards  ? 
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Senator  New.  Either  before  or  afterwards,  if  there  are  any  agree- 
ments between  the  other  nations,  our  allies,  of  which  we  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question,  because 
you  used  the  word  allies. 

Senator  New.  Allied  or  associated  powers.  In  the  event  that  such 
private  agreements  do  exist,  the  United  States  not  being  a  party  to 
them,  would  they  not  in  effect  bind  the  contracting  Governments  to 
stand  together  in  their  interpretation  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  hypothetical  question. 
That  goes  into  the  conscience  of  nations,  and  it  is  rather  philosophical. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  event  that  their  interpre- 
tations of  those  agreements  are  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Umted 
States,  what  recourse  would  this  Government  have  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  have  to  know  something  about  the 
nature  of  the  agreement  before  I  could  determine  what  recourse  we 
could  have. 

Senator  New.  With  reference  to  the  open-door  policy  in  Asia,  and 
the  Asiatic  trade,  Asiatic  conditions  generally. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  have  been  assured  that  the  British 
Government  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  and  opposed  to  spheres  of  influence,  and  that  is  by 
Mr.  Baliour. 

Senator  Borah.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  entering  into  secret  agreements  which  would  give 
Japanese  spheres  of  influence  in  affairs  in  China  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  more  than  Germany  did. 

Senator  jBorah.  But  we  are  not  following  German  precedents. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  prior  to  our  being  in  the  war. 

Senator  Borah.  These  same  a^eements  were  entered  into  with 
Japan  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  her  spheres  of  influence  in 
C^ma,  and  Great  Britain  not  only  entered  into  that  secret  agreement 
but  she  has  exerted  her  influence  to  maintain  and  support  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Great  Gritain  has  a  habit  of  keeping  her  treaty 
obligations. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  so  I  have  heard. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  were  under  peculiar  conditions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  in  endeavoring  to  get  Japan  into  the  war  in 
order  that  Japan  might  control  the  Pacific  ana  the  Lidian  Ocean, 
and  prevent  German  raiders. 

Senator  EInox.  Was  not  Japan  bound  to  come  in  under  the 
Japanese-British  alUance  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  "E^nox.  Was  any  special  effort  required  to  get  her  to  keep 
her  agreement  ? 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Knox.  There  ought  not  to  have  been,  ought  there  t 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  MgCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  a  question 
if  he  is  through  on  that  subject.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  you 
pr^erred  to  make  a  full  statement  aa  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  under- 
standing. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  MgCumbeb.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  that  now  as  to  what 
it  meant  and  the  extent  of  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  like  to  make  that  at  a  future  time. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is  the  only  question  I  want  to  ask  now 
before  we  leave.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  labor  pro- 
vision, but  as  Uiat  is  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  treaty,  we  may  cover 
that  later. 

Senator  Bobah.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  this 
same  subject  matter,  with  reference  to  the  phrase  "regional  under- 
standing," in  article  21.  Would  that  phrase  cover  the  secret  agree- 
ment or  these  special  agreements  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  t 
Are  not  those  regional  understandings  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  confess  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  HrrcHCOOK.  Do  you  consider  those  secret  treaties  in  effect 
now? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  they  are. 

Senator  HrroHCOCK.  Would  they  be  in  the  event  of  the  adoption 
of  the  league  of  nations  i 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  No;  I  think  that  would  dispose  of  them. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  would  be  abrogated  by  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Abrogated  then  upon  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  by  Japan  ? 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Provided  they  are  in  conflict  with  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  are  specifically  denounced. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  To  tne  extent  that  tney  are  in  conflict  with  it. 

Senator  New.  Are  you  through,  Senator  mtchcock? 

Senator  EfcrcHCOCK.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  same  line,  just  one  question. 
As  article  21  of  the  league  covenant  reads,  the  implication  is  that 
there  are  so-caUed  regional  imderstandings  other  tnan  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  That  is  the  implication.  Can  you  tell  us  what  some  of 
these  regional  understandings  are  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  morocco,  Egypt,  certain  portions  of  East 
Africa. 

Senator  Knox.  Liberia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Liberia  is  another. 

Senator  New.  Would  it  not  be  well  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
understanding  and  to  avoid  future  disagreements,  to  set  fortn  all 
the  regional  understandings  that  are  to  be  hereafter  observed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  in  the  league  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  specifically  named  as 
a  regional  understanding. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  might  have  been  well.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  that  is  all.  ^ 

Senator  New.  Well,  are  we  to  imderstand,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  in 
joining;  the  league  with  that  article  phrased  as  it  is  that  we  accept 
that  ctefinition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  definition  do  you  mean? 

Senator  New.  As  a  regional  imderstanding,  that  we  accept  that 
definition  of  it,  that  it  is  a  regional  understanding. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  I  should  think  so.  x  es,  it  is  a  regional 
understanding.  It  is  a  phrase  that  I  was  not  familiar  with  until  it 
appeared  in  uie  covenant. 
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Senator  Williams.  On  what  principle  of  law  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  tried  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None.    It  was  a  matter  of  policy. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  as  it  is  here.  They  sent  Napoleon  to 
Elba,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Helena,  but  there  was  no  law  by  which  he 
could  be  tried  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  they  ought  to  do  now  as  to  making 
up  this  neutral  court. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  ask  you  a  question?  . 

Secretary  Lansing.  May  I  just  complete  tne  answer? 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Senator  Williams,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
submit  the  report  to  this  committee.  I  am  perfectly  wiUing  to  sub- 
mit the  report  of  the  commission  on  responsibilities,  and  the  reserva- 
tions that  were  made  by  the  American  delegates. 

The  Chairman.  Merely  a  historical  point.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  a  prisoner  of  war^as  he  not  ? 

Senator  Harding.  The  Secretary  interests  me.  You  say,  "the 
reservations  that  were  made  by  the  American  delegates." 

The  Chairman.  Can  I  not  ask,  this  question  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Certainly;  I  thought  you  had. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  not  gotten  the  answer.  I  asked  you  simply 
if  it  is  not  true  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  went  on  board  the  Bduro^ 
phon  and  surrendered  himself  as  a  prisoner  to  the  British  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  remained  a  prisoner  of  war? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Kai3er  has  never  done  that,  has  he? 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  But  Great  Britain  did  not  sentence  and  did 
not  punish  hun;  the  Vienna  Congress  did  that. 

Senator  MoCuMBER.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
treaty  itself  whereby  any  officer  guilty  of  any  conduct  against  the 
rules  of  war  may  be  extradited  and  may  be  tned  by  a  court-martial, 
is  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Kaiser  was  an  officer,  was  he  not,  in  the 
German  Army  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well 

Senator  McCuMBER.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  German  Army;  and 
if  he  was  an  officer,  wherein  is  he  not  responsible,  while  the  officers 
under  him,  who  received  their  commands  through  him,  are  respon- 
sible? I  mean,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  Germany 
makes  herself  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  was  the  report  of  the  Commission,  with 
which  the  United  States  disagreed ;  and  I  am  perfectly  willing,  as  I 
say,  to  submit  the  report  of  that  Commission  and  the  memorandum 
of  the  United  States  setting  forth  its  reservations. 

The  Chairman.  Our  delegates  disagreed  to  it,  did  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  disagreed  to  that  feature. 

Senator  MnnrrwBER.  But  the  Commission  found  that  they  had  the 
au*'  it  part  of  the  treaty  I 
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Secretary  Lansing.  She  captured  the  islands  south  of  the  Equator. 
The  Chairman.  She  captured  Samoa. 
Secretary  Lansing.  She  took  some  of  the  others  too. 
The  Chairman.  Did  Japan  have  some  ? 

Secretaiy  Lansing.  That  is  purely  a  matter  of  recollection;  but 
I  think  subsequently  they  were  tmned  over  to  Japan  to  hold  in  order 
to  release  the  JSritish  Navy  to  go  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  those  islands  were  taken  by  the  Aus- 
traUan  ships. 
Secretary  Lansing.  AustraUan.     I  include  those  in  the  British. 
Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  you  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission to  trv  the  Kaiser  ? 
Secretajy  Lansing.  Yes;  not  to  try  the  Kaiser. 
Senator  Borah.  To  prepare  for  his  trial  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  commission  known  as  the  commission 
on  responsibilities. 

Senator  Borah.  What  did  that  have  to  do  with  the  trial  of  the 
Kaiser? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  had  to  do  in  this,  that  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  as  to  the  authors  of  the  war  and  responsibility 
for  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  The  commission 
investigated  the  matter  and  reached  the  unanimous  decision  that, 
while  it  was  most  reprehensible  and  there  was  unquestionable  guilt 
of  individuals  as  to  having  caused  the  war,  there  was  no  legal  process 
by  which  they  could  be  tried  for  such  an  offense. 
Senator  Borah.  Then  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  is  ndt  to  take  place  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  know  of  any  legal  process  by  which  he 
could  be  tried  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No;  no  legal  process;  no. 
Senator  Borah.  We  are  not  going  to  take  part  in  any  process 
that  is  not  legal  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  practically  an  investigation  as  to  his 
guilt  and  determination  as  to  what  penalty,  if  any,  should  be  imposed 
upon  him,  purely  on  the  grounds  of  policv. 

Senator  Knox.  Could  they  not  punish  him  without  trying  him, 
just  as  they  did  Napoleon  i 

Secretary  LANsmo.  Exactly.  This  is  a  matter  of  international 
poUcy  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  it  not  a  breach  of  all  precedent  and  an  unheard . 
of  thing  to  try  a  ruler  for  a  political  offense  of  that  character. 

Secretary  LANsmo.  There  is  only  one  case  that  I  know  of,  and 
tliat  is  the  case  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  was  tried  by  a  foreign 
authority.  She  was  executed  by  a  foreign  authority,  and  as  a 
matter  of  policy  her  son  ruled  over  her  executioners  and  hung  the 
judges  that  were  alive  at  the  time. 

&nator  Knox.  It  was  not  very  popular  even  at  that  time,  or 
since? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Capt.  Henry  Wirz  was  court-martialed  and 
executed  by  the  United  States  because  of  conduct  in  excess  of  what 
was  recognized  by  the  rules  of  warfare.    Under  that  same  principle 
the  Eaiser  could  be  tried. 
Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  a  different  thing. 
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associated  powers.    That  would  assume,  would  it  not,  that  they 
were 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  the  signers  had  all  been  belligerents. 
It  is  so  stated  in  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansinq.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  were  all  belligerents. 

Secretary  Lansino.  Yes;  I  think  they  were. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lansing,  you  said  there  were  two  replies  made 
to  the  French  prune  minister  with  reference  to  his  request  about 
submitting  the  minutes  to  the  French  committee. 

Secretary  Lansino.  Just  a  moment;  I  will  finish  up  this  other 
matter  first.  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  one  of 
the  signatories. 

Senator  Moses.  Ecuador  was  never  a  belligerent  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never  a  beUigerent;  also  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru. 

senator  Borah.  He  is  belligerent  all  the  time.     [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  uiis  is  a  different  president. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  Had  they  severed  diplomatic  relations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  of  the  Kepublic  of  Uruguay 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Had  those  parties  severed  diplomatic  rela^ 
tions  with  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McGumbeb.  But  they  had  not  become  actual  belligerents  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  in  the  same  way  that  we  had  with 
Turkey. 

Senator  Moses.  But  Costa  Rica,  which  had  declared  war,  was  not 
permitted  to  sign  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  She  had  no  member  in  that  conference.  . 

Senator  Moses.  Could  you  enlighten  the  committee  as  to  why  she 
was  not  permitted  to  sit  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  that  no  government  was  permitted  to 
sit  as  to  which  there  had  not  been  general  recognition  by  all  the 
nations. 

Senator  Moses.  All  the  nations  at  the  table? 

Secretary  Ijlnsing.  Yes.    Mexico  did  not  sit. 

Senator  MosEs.  With  reference  to  the  reply  sent  to  the  French 
prime  minister  when  he  asked  about  submitting  the  minutes  of  cer- 
tain commissions  to  the  French  committee,  you  replied  that  you 
thought  it  was  inadvisable  to  submit  them  on  account  of  the  imta- 
tion  that  might  be  produced. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  MosEs.  And  the  language  of  the  press  dispatch  which  the 
chairman  caused  to  be  read  into  the  record  was  that  the  President 
had  replied  that  he  wished  the  submission  of  those  minutes  post- 
poned. Are  we  to  assume  that  this  committee  may  not  have  those 
minutes  complete  before  we  take  action  on  the  treaty? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  the  minutes  of  the  commission  on 
the  league  of  nations  ? 

Senator  Moses.  All  the  commissions.  I  understood  from  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Baruch,  in  their  testimony,  that  there  were  numerous 
proc^  verbaux  made  up  of  the  meetings  of  all  the  commissions  and 
even  of  the  subcommittees. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  Some  of  which,  at  least,  are  of  prime  imp^ortancey 
as  it  seems  to  me,  as  we  study  the  treaty;  and  I  was  wondering  from 
the  tenor  of  your  replies  this  morning  wnether  we  were  estopped  from 
having  those. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  should  doubt  very  much  the  propriety 
of  it,  unless  the  other  governments  ^ave  their  consent. 

Senator  ^Moses.  But  this  is  the  day  of  **open  covenants,  openly 
arrived  at,"  Mr.  Lansing. 

Senator  EUbdino.  That  is  Uke  the  passing  of  '^  dollar  diplomacy." 

Senator  Pomerene.  Bear  in  mind  the  irritation  it  would  be  to  cer- 
tain Senators  if  they  did  not  ^et  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  irritation  between 
Senators  or  Governments,  is  it? 

Senator  Pomebene.  Both  are  to  be  considered. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lansing,  there  once  was  a  maxim  of  the 
American  diplomatic  service  that  there  were  no  secrets  between  a 
diplomatic  representative  and  his  Government;  and  I  am  assuming 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  itself  are  a  portion  of  the  Government  in  its 
treaty-making  fimctions,  and  that  the  old  maxim  of  their  being  no 
secrets  between  a  diplomatic  representative  and  his  Government 
should  be  maintained  with  us. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  but  you  notice  it  is  limited  to  govern- 
ments and  their  diplomatic  agents. 

Senator  Moses.  Well,  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  were  diplo- 
matic agents  of  the  Government? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  I  assume  that  the  Senate,  in  its  treaty-making 
function,  is  at  the  present  minute  the  Government. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  So  I  hope  the  old  maxim  that  used  to  apply  when 
I  knew  more  about  the  service  than  I  do  to-day  stiU  apphes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  1 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  presume  after 
the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  peace  conference  there  were  many 
consultations  and  conferences  among  you;  were  there  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Where  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  At  any  place  prior  to  the  actual 
work  at  Paris. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  was  there  any  agreement 
*^ong  you  as  to  the  policy  which  should  be  pursued  by  the  United 
States  commissioners  at  Paris  ?  I  am  not  askmg  you  as  to  what  that 
policy  was,  but  whether  or  not  there  was  an  agreement  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''policy  "  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Was  anv  basis  or  any  foimdation 
tipon  which  subsequently  the  work  should  be  done  at  "Paris  agreed 
upon? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  the  organization  at  Paris  for  working  was 
▼ery  largely,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
Goyemmeat. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Cdifomia.  Was  there  any  definite  polioy, 
then,  in  the  aspect  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  a^eed  upon  oy  the 
American  commissioners  prior  to  the  actual  beginnmg  of  tne  sessions 
at  Paris? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  as  to  our  own  work. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caluomia.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  ves. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Camornia.  But  as  to  your  own  attitude,  there 
was  an  agreement  as  to  policy,  was  there  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Generally:  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  a  foundation  or  a 
basis  upon  which  it  was  agreed  you  would  act  in  the  proceedings  at 
Paris? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  14  points  that  you 
were  going  to  take  as  the  basis  for  your  activities  in  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Had  it  been  agreed  among  the 
American  delegates  that  those  14  points  should  be  the  mode  and  the 
measure  of  the  peace  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  it  was  discussed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  not  discussed  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  agreement  as  to 
any  particular  policy  that  should  be  pursued,  or  did  you  wait  until 
you  reached  Paris  and  then  expect  to  be  guided  by  the  circumstances 
and  the  exigencies  as  they  arose  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  followed  the  armistice  in  that  particular. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  was  there  anything  in  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  14  points  that  origmally  had  beenLud  down 
as  to  insistence  on  those  points  by  the  American  delegates  prior  to 
your  activities  beginning  at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ido  not  recall  any  such;  possibly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  a^eement  or  any 
understanding  among  the  peace  delegates  prior  to  sitting  at  Paris  as 
to  the  draft  oi  a  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Was  the  draft  agreed  upon  by  the 
American  delegates  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference  at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  absolutely,  because  what  we  had  was 
the  American  plan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Had  you 
agreed  upon  an  American  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  definitely,  I  do  not  think. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Tentatively  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  possibly.  It  was  largely,  of  course,  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  under  whose  instructions  we  were  and 
who  gave  oral  instructions  to  his  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  I  assume,  of  course,  that  you 
saw  that  plan  ? 
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Secretary  LANsma.  I  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Tou  read  it  t 

Secretarj-  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Generally^  speaking,  you  recall 
what  was  in  it;  do  you  not  ?    I  am  not  examining  you  now  as  to  what" 
was  in  it,  but  do  you  not  generally  recall  what  was  in  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  have  rather  a  hazy  idea,  because  it  was 
not  followed  up. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  do  you  mean  by  "It  was  not 
followed  up"  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Because  it  at  once  went  into  open  consulta- 
tion, and  there  was  a  redraft  made.  I  think  the  President  has  sent 
all  those  to  the  Senate;  has  he  not  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  he  has,  T  did  not  know  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  have  not  been  received. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Have  not  they  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  did  ask  for  them,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  they  had  been  received. 

The  Chairman.  We  asked  for  tiiem  three  weeks  ago,  but  they  have 
not  been  received. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  might  cease  this  particular  sort  of 
mquiry  if  you  can  state  whether  you  know  whetner  or  not  they 
win  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  will  be;  those  that  were  taken  up  and 
given  consideration  by  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  the  American  commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  by  the  commission  on  the  league  of 
nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
that  was  asked  you,  that  you  yourself  had  submitted  the  general 
outline  of  what  should  be  considered  by  a  league  of  nations.  Was 
that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  I  submitted  was  a  proposed  resolution 
for  the  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  of  course  you  preserved  a 
copy  ol  that  resolution,  did  you  not  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  resolution  now  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  State  Department  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  doubt  that,  but  then  I  probably  have  a  copy 

of  it. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  have  a  copy  of  it;  so  that  if  it 

should  be  determined  that  it  ought  to  be  produced  by  you,  it  could  be 

produced  t 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  recall  now  what  was  in 

that  particular  document  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Only  in  a  general  way.     I  would  not  want  to 

attempt  to  recite  it. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  recall  now  what  was  the 

basis  of  any  draft  that  was  agreed  upon  by  the  American  commission- 
ers prior  to  the  meetingin  Paris ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  let  me  explain.    We  reached  Paris  on 

December  13.    The  conference  ^d  not  meet  until  the  12th  of  Janu- 

^.    We  had  practically  a  month  of  conference. 
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Senator  Williams.  On  what  principle  of  law  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  tried  ? 

Secretary  LANsma.  None.     It  was  a  matter  of  policy. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  as  it  is  here.  They  sent  Napoleon  to 
Elba,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Helena,  but  there  was  no  law  by  which  he 
could  be  tried  ? 

Secretary  LiANsma.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  they  ought  to  do  now  as  to  making 
up  this  neutral  court. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  ask  you  a  question?  . 

Secretary  Lansing.  May  I  just  complete  tne  answer  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Senator  Williams,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
submit  the  report  to  this  conmiittee.  I  am  perfectly  wiUing  to  sub- 
mit the  report  of  the  conunission  on  responsibilities,  and  the  reserva- 
tions that  were  made  by  the  American  delegates. 

The  Chairman.  Merely  a  historical  point.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  a  prisoner  of  war,  was  he  not  ? 

Senator  Harding.  The  Secretary  interests  me.  You  say,  "the 
reservations  that  were  made  by  the  American  delegates." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Can  I  not  ask,  this  question  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Certainly;  I  thought  you  had. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  had  not  gotten  the  answer.  I  asked  you  simply 
if  it  is  not  true  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  went  on  board  the  BeUero^ 
phon  and  surrendered  himself  as  a  prisoner  to  the  British  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  remained  a  prisoner  of  war? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Kaiser  has  never  done  that,  has  he? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  But  Great  Britain  did  not  sentence  and  did 
not  pimish  him;  the  Vienna  Congress  did  that. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
treaty  itself  whereby  any  officer  guilty  of  any  conduct  against  the 
rules  of  war  may  be  extradited  and  may  be  tned  by  a  court-martial, 
is  there  not  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Kaiser  was  an  officer,  was  he  not,  in  the 
German  Army  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Well 

Senator  McCumber.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Grerman  Army;  and 
if  he  was  an  officer,  wherein  is  he  not  responsible,  while  the  officers 
under  him,  who  received  their  commands  through  him,  are  respon- 
sible? I  mean,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  Germany 
makes  herself  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  was  the  report  of  the  Commission,  with 
which  the  United  States  disagreed ;  and  I  am  perfectly  wilhng,  as  I 
say,  to  submit  the  report  of  that  Commission  and  the  memorandum 
of  the  United  States  setting  forth  its  reservations. 

The  Chairman.  Our  delegates  disagreed  to  it,  did  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  cfisagreed  to  that  feature. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  Commission  found  that  they  had  the 
authority  under  tliat  part  of  the  treaty) 
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Secretary  Lansing.  In  regard  to  violations  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war.  The  fact  is,  under  that  provision  it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  they  could  establish  the  guilt  of  the 
Kaiser;  and  to  let  him  get  off  scot  free  would  have  been  a  great 
ciJamity  to  the  world. 

Senator  MoCuhber.  Well,  of  coiurse  if  they  could  not  establish 
his  guilt  under  Uiat  provision,  he  would  be  acquitted  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lansing,  you  have  spoken  of  a  conference  held 
in  your  office  of  the  five  American  plenipotentiaries  with  reference 
to  the  Shantung  matter.  Were  such  conferences  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries frequent? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Tes. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  minutes  made  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  none  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  No  nroces  verbaux  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  they  were  entirely  informal. 

Senator  Moses.  How  many  treaties  were  signed  at  Versailles  on 
the  28th  of  June  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Three,  I  think. 

Senator  Moses.  The  treaty  with  Germany,  the  treaty  of  alliance^ 
and  the  treaty  with  Poland  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  there  are  still  three  more  to  be  signed  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Three  more — ^four,  probably,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey. 

Senator  Moses.  Will  there  be  separate  treaties  of  peace  with 
Austria  and  with  Hungary  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  they  are  separate  and  distinct  States  at 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  what  was  the  line  of  reasoninjg  which  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  should  become  signatory  to  the 
treaties  with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  against  whom  we  had  not  de- 
clared wart 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  it.  I  put  the 
([uestion  up  to  the.  President  and  asked  him  his  views,  and  that  was 
nis  answer — that  he  desired  us  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations,  and 
if  we  did  take  part  we  would  have  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  you  think  the  Senate  would  be  justified  in 
diaregardinff  those  treaties,  if  they  are  laid  before  us,  on  the  groimd 
that  we  had  not  declared  war  agamst  those  countries  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  can  always  make  a  treaty  with  a  nation, 
whether  you  are  at  peace  or  have  been  at  war. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes,  certain  kinds  of  treaties;  but  can  you  make 
treaties  which  are  the  settlement  of  acts  of  war  to  which  we  were  not  a 
party? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  limitation.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  any  case  that  covers  it.  Of  course  there 
were  many  that  took  part  in  the  negotiations  and  adhered  to  the 

treaty  that  were  not  parties  to  the  war. 
Senator  Moses.  Yes,  but  thev  were  not  signatories. 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  they  were. 
Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  the  treaty  describes  two  groups,  as 

the  priitcipal  allied  and  associated  poweis,  and  then  the  allied  and 
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to  which  it  is  added,  and  that  territorial  chan^  may  in  equity  involve  material  com« 
penaation.  The  contracting  powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  whatever  of  political 
jtirisdiction  or  boundary. 

Do  you  recognize  that  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you;  no.  I  would  not  like  to 
commit  myself  because  I  am  not  sure  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  familiar  with  Article  X 
of  the  present  covenant? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Jo^inson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whose  particular 
article  that  was,  or  who  originated  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Johnsox  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  an 
article  that  originated  with  the  American  commissioners  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  Imow. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  plan  that  was  finally  accepted  was  the  plan  of  Gen.  Smuts  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  think  it  was,  with  certain  modifications. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  what  those  modifi- 
cations were  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  could  not  tell,  except  by  comparing  Gen. 
Smuts'  plan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  in  your  mind  now  any 
modifications  which  you  may  suggest  that  were  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  None  at  all.  Did  you  have  part 
subsequently,  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  the  adoption  finally  of 
the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  except  in  ?'o  far  as  we  received  the  various 
drafts  for  consideration  and  commeixt. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  received  the  various  drafts  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  American  commissioners. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  those  of  other 
nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  said  ''the  American  commissioners." 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  I  know;  but  what  I  meant 
was,  did  you  receive  the  drafts  of  the  other  nations,  or  just 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no ;  the  drafts  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  what  commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  commission  on  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  those  received  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Paris  conference,  during  the  month  that  you  were  in 
Paris  before  the  meeting  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  commission  was  not  appointed  imtil  the 
12th  of  January. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  it  was  not  appointed  by 
the  peace  conference? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  had  been  meeting  for  a 
month  prior  to  that  in  Paris  with  the  American  commissioners  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  just  again,  if  you  please. 
Pardon  me  for  the  insistence,  because  1  tnink  we  may  be  at  cross- 
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purposes  in  the  matter.  What  drafts  do  you  refer  to  now  that  were 
submitted  to  the  American  conmiissionerB  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly.  Of  course,  we  had 
an  American  draft,  and  then  subsequently  there  was  a  preliminary 
draft  that  was  the  basis,  I  think,  of  the  discussions  in  the  commission 
on  the  league  of  nations.  How  that  was  drafted  I  do  not  know;  and 
then  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  made  corrections  and 
redrafted  it,  and  that  went  on  several  times,  I  think. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  original  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  be  included  in  the  league  of  nations  did  you  have  any- 
thing in  respect  to  any  matter  such  as  Article  10  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  your  conclusion  in  that 
r^ard? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  you  see  at  that  time  the  President  had 
indicated  very  clearly  his  views  as  to  what  should  be  contained  as  to 
the  matter  of  guaranties,  and  so  I  naturally  included  that  in  the 
resolution  that  I  proposed,  basing  it  very  largely  on  the  form  that 
the  Panama  Treaty  took. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Your  resolution,  then,  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  agreement  on  the  form — the  agreement  that  had  been 
reached  by  the  commission  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes.  It  was  after  the  commission  on  the 
lea^e  of  nations  had  met. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  your  resolution  was  designed 
merely  to  carry  out  what  had  been  agreed  upon  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  entirely  that;  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  what  else  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  merely  a  declaration  of  principle  by 
which  the  conference  would  practically  indicate  its  will  for  the  purpose 
of  ^ding  the  commission  on  the  lea^e  of  nations  in  its  deUberations, 
which  were  not  completed  at  that  time.  It  was  toward  the  end  of 
January  that  I  made  the  su^estion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caluomia.  It  was  not  with  the  design  of 
indicating  what  the  leamie  of  nations  should  contain,  because  that 
was  in  what  had  been  siibmitted  to  you.    Is  that  correct  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes :  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  Now,  you  undertook  your  duties  in 
connection  with  the  general  treaty.  Was  not  the  President  engaged 
in  those  duties  as  well  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  awhilie  ago  that  the  com- 
mittee on  the  league  of  nations  from  America  consis^d  of  Col.  House 
and  the  President. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You,  I  assume,  were  engaged  with 
your  work  upon  the  treaty  during  that  period — ^the  treaty  of  peace, 
generally,  rather  than  the  league  of  nations.    Is  that  correct  i 

Secretioy  Lansing.  Yes ;  and  with  the  commission  on  responsibili- 
ties, which  sat  for  two  months. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  President  sit  with  you  in 
Uioee  matters  at  aU  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  t 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  mean,  the  commission  on  responsibilities  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  began  your  duties,  then, 
with  the  general  peace  commission  in  tiie  manner  which  you  have 
indicated,  did  you  commence  with  a  definite  plan  as  to  how  to  arrive 
at  neace  or  as  to  what  the  treaty  should  contain? 

secretary  Lansing.  Well,  yes;  I  had  a  general  idea  as  to  what  I 
thought  the  treaty  should  contain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Had  there  been,  in  what  had 
transpired  prior  to  that  time,  any  definite  basis  for  the  idea  that  then 
you  had  ?  Were  you  relying  upon  the  1 4  points,  or  upon  the  armistice 
a^eement,  or  upon  any  particular  written  matter  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  world  pnor  to  that  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  working  to  any  specific, 
definite  end  in  the  peace  treaty  that  had  been  declared  prior  to  that 
time? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  specific,  definite  end  related  to 
specific,  definite  terms  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  certain  cases. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  they  had  been  embraced  in 
what  had  been  declared  to  the  world  before  that  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  declared 
in  definite  terms  in  the  matter  of  detail.  Genial  principles  were 
declared.  They  were  common-sense  principles  which  anybody  would 
follow. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  and  general  principles  upon  which  you  acted  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  an  avoidance  of  policy  and  expediency. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  beg  pardon;  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  an  avoidance  of  the  motives  of  policy  and 
expediency  instead  of  principle. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif ornia.  So  that  jour  treaty  was  founded 
upon  gener.al  common  sense  and  the  avoidance  of  policy  and  ex- 
pediency ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Embodied  in  the  14  points,  of  course. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  getting  at; 
and  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether  you  were  starting  with  the  14 
points  as  a  basis. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  consider  those  as  common  sense. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  starting  with  the  14 
points  as  the  basis  of  your  peace  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  carry  it  out? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  does  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  As  far  as  possible.  Of  course  you  understand, 
Mr.  Senator,  if  you  have  been  in  any  negotiations  of  this  kind — I  can 
appeal  to  Senator  Enox,  who  knows  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  23  nations  to  carry  out  the  exact  wishes  of  one. 

^nator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  questioning  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  it  soimds  so. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Califoniia.  I  am  seeking  information  upon  the 
subject.  Did  you,  in  your  opinion,  carry  out  m  the  peace  treaty  the 
14  points,  substantially? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  we  did,  substantially. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  say  ^ '  substantially, ' '  you 
mean  substantially  you  carried  out  eacn  particular  point  embraced 
within  the  14  points? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  the  treaty  was  not  arranged  along  the 
line  of  tJie  14  points. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  realize  that,  but  I  am  getting 
your  view  concerning  it  now. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  you  carried  out  substan- 
tially each  of  die  14  points? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  substantially  they  were  carried  out. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  there  any  resignations  of  ex- 
perts during  any  of  theperiod  over  there  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  were. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  resided  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  recall.    I  tmnk  two  men  resigned. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  state  who  they  were  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  can  not.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calrfomia.  Do  you  know  the  reasons  for  their 
resignations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  :  I  can  not  recall  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  experts  at  any  time  made  protests  concerning  any  of  the 
actions  or  any  of  the  agreements  that  were  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  frequently,  as  a  matter  of  difference  of 
opinion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  I  assume  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  then  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties in  certain  cases. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  '*lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties, "    Anything  beyond  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  the  Shantung  question,  to  be 
perfectly  blunt  in  the  matter,  was  the  resignation  based  on  the  plain 
moral  issue  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Who  resigned  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  asking  you  if 
anybody  did. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  resigned  on  that. 
I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  there  any  protests  concerning 
it  by  any  of  vour  experts  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.    None  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Do  you  mean  a  written  protest? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No;  verbal  or  written. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  not  some  of  them  protest  upon 
plain  moral  grounds  against  the  Shantung  decision  t 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Many  of  them;  did  they  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  were  not  very  many — two. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  practicaUy  all  there  were  pro- 
tested ;  did  they  not  i 

Serretarv  Lansing.  Two. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  were  they  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Prof.  E.  T.  Williams  and  Capt.  Hombeck. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  not  Prof.  Williams,  in  the 
plainest  language,  protest  against  the  Shantung  decision  on  moral 
grounds,  because  he  said  the  moral  question  had  not  been  met  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  it  in  that  form  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  recall  his  protest  against  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  captain  protest  as  well  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  1  know  his  views, 
though.     His  views  were  adverse. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  His  views  were  adverse  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  ? ohnson  of  California.  Did  WilUams  resign  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  resigned,  but  he  resigned  before  any 
decision  had  been  reached,  or  anything  like  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  he  resign  on  accoimt  of  the 
Shantimg  matter  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Joinson  of  California.  Did  the  captain  continue  or  did  he 
resign  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  left  him  in  Paris. 

Senator  tO  insov  of  California.  He  is  still  in  Paris.  Did  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bullit  to  go  to  Russia? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  formally,  that  is  all. 

Senator  e^o  inson  of  California.  Was  he  selected  to  go  to  Russia? 

S3cretary  IjANSing.  Yes. 

Senator  Jotinson  of  CaUfomia.  Officially? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Officially. 

Senator  Jo  inson  of  California.  Who  selected  him  ? 

Secretary  IjAnsing.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  except — ^well,  he  was 
appointed  dv  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  it  not  on  the  President's 
suggestion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  anybody  selected  to  go  to 
Russia  with  Mr.  Bullit  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  He  may  have  been 
asked  to  take  one  or  two  men  with  him,  because  we  were  afraid  to 
have  anybodv  go  in  there  that  would  not  be  to  an  extent  immune 
from  attack  by  the  Bolsheviks.  That  is  the  only  way  we  could  get 
information. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Bullit  submit  a  written  report 
subsequently  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  in  the  State  Department 
archives  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  CalifoTnia.  Where  it  is,  if  you  please  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  in  Paris. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  any  copy  of  it  extant  here  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  has  charge  of  the  report  over 
there,  Mr.  Secretary,  please  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Over — - 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  Paris  ? 

Secretary^  Lansing.  Mr.  Polk  would  have,  probably.  It  might  be 
m  the  Russian  branch  of  the  service. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Did  BuUit  resign  afterwards? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  did.  He  resigned  on  account  of  our  atti- 
tude toward  the 

Senator  Williams*  How  is  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Bullit  resigned  on  account  of  our  failure  to 
take  up  certain — he  resigned,  really,  without  specif jring  the  grounds, 
because  he  did  not  like  me  treaty  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  your  negotiations  at  Paris 
as  one  of  the  peace  commissioners,  what  mode  was  adopted  for  the 
preservation  of  what  you  were  doing  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  had  a  secretariat. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  were  the  proceedings  steno- 
graphically  reported  ? 

Secretary  IAnsing.  Of  the  commission,  or  what  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  the  actual  peace  commission. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  American  commission  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No;  I  was  speaking  of  the  general 
commission. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  conference?    Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  was  a  stenographer  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  proceedings,  all  the  pro- 
ceedings, were  stenographically  reported  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  copies  of  those  proceedings 
supplied  then  to  the  different  commissioners  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  only  proces  verbaux. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  session? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  the  conference  did  not  sit  continuously, 
you  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean,  at  the  end  of  each  session 
rather  than  each  day. 

Secretary  IxAnsing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  in  your  possession,  I  assume 
you  have  those  proces  verbaux  ? 

Secretary  IjAnsing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Covering  the  entire  period  ? 

Secretary  Tjansing.  I  tliink  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  has  the  transcribed  steno- 
graphic notes  of  the  proceedi^s? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  difmjult  to  say.  You  see,  I  think  there 
were  two  stenographic  reports,  and  yet  I  am  not  entirely  sure  about 
that—one  French,  and  tne  other  ESnglish — and  in  certain  cases,  in 
dealing  with  the  Austrians,  it  was  translated  into  Italian  also;  so 
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there  were  three  reports,  and  where  those  stenographic  reports  are 
I  do  not  know.  What  we  got  was  the  printed  proces  verbaux  after 
the  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  session 
I  presume  in  some  fashion  they  were  marked  so  as  to  indicate  their 
ofncial  character  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes.  They  were  in  print.  They  were  in 
printed  form. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  in  printed  form.  Aro 
those  in  your  pssession  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  could  find  out  easily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  was  asked  to  ask  you  how  many 
sessions  of  the  conference  were  held  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is,  however,  in  existence,  of 
course,  an  absolute  and  an  accurate  record  of  everything  that  was 
done  by  the  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  as  well  in  existence  an 
accurate  record  of  all  that  was  done  concerning  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  have  never  seen  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  "What  was  it  that  you  wired  to  or 
that  you  assisted  in  preparing  a  wire  for — ^I  do  not  just  grasp  which  it 
was— to  Clemenceau  concerning  the  proceedings  upon  the  league  of 
nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  the  procfe  verbal. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  procfe  verbal  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia,  Did  you  deem  that  the  procfe 
verbal — ^which,  I  take  it,  is  a  recapitulation  or  a  rfeum6  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  particular  session,  I  am  correct  in  that,  am  I  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson   of   California.  Officially  gotten   up   by   your 
.  representatives? 

Secretary  Lansing.  By  the  secretary  of  the  commission  on  the 
league  of  nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly.  It  was  in  relation  to 
the  process  verbal  that  Gemenceau  was  wired  that  it  should  not  be 
given  to  the  French  Senate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  do  you  take  the  same  attitude 
regarding  this  committee  and  this  Senate  regarding  the  proces  verbal 
of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  the  theory  that  it  would  be^ 
irritating  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  might  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  to  other  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  other  nations;  not  to  this  Nation  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  because  it  might  be  irritating, 
therefore,  jrour  position  is  that  this  Senate  and  our  people  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  have  the  detail  of  the  proceedings  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  arguments — that  is  what  it  is.  It  is 
debate. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  the  proces  verbal  the  ai^uments  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  A  mere  rSsum^,  though  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  debate. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  But  it  is  a  brief  account;  it  is  not 
an  extended  account  of  the  debates,  is  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh^  sometimes  quite  extensive;  much  more 
full  than  our  minutes  are  m  such  cases. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  you  object  to  this  com- 
mittee having  them  in  executive  session  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  PersonaUy,  I  have  no  objection  at  all.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  them.    I  have  never  seen  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  vou  do  not  know  anything 
about  them,  and  have  never  seen  them,  why  should  you  wire 
Clemenceau  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  general  principle. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  what  general  principle. 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  general  principle  that  I  woula  not  sub- 
mit the  proces  verbaux  of  a  commission  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  other  governments  that  were  parties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Without  knowing  anything  about 
them,  without  knowing  whether  they  would  be  irritating,  on  the 
general  principle  that  tney  might  be  irritathig 

Secretary  La.nsing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  (continuing).  You  would  not  permit 
them  to  be  seen  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  because  if  you  open  the  door  once  I 
know  it  wm  make  trouble. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Would  that  be  your  attitude  now, 
without  an^  knowledge  of  the  situation  at  all,  on  the  theory  that  it 
might  be  irritating;  that  in  executive  session  you  would  not  desire 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  would  be,  imtil  I  was  shown  it  was  the 
other  way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  are  those  proces  verbaux 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  have  never 
seen  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  any  continuous  r6sum6 
or  recapitulation  other  than  that  in  the  proceedmgs  upon  the  league 
of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Just  a  moment.    What  was  that  question  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Other  than  the  proces  verbal,  have 
you  any  account,  any  r6sum6,  any  recapitulation,  other  than  the 
proceemngs  of  the  conference  on  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  not  even  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  vou  any  other  r68um6  or  any 
other  recapitulation  than  the  proces  verbal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  others.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  minutes,  the  stenographic  minutes.  I  can  not 
tdl  you  whether  I  have  those  or  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  you  the  question  because 
I  did  not  know  but  what,  for  your  own  personal  use  or  for  the  use  of 
the  American  commission,  there  might  have  been,  other  than  that,  a 
separate  and  distinct  accoimt. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was,  but  I  have  never 
used  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  have  never  used  it  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  have  never  used  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  asked  by  Senator  Hitch- 
cock about  the  secret  treaties,  and  I  wanted  to  make  it  plain  in  that 
regard.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  completion  oi  this  treaty 
Britain  has  annoimced  that  she  recognizes  the  treaties  she  has  made 
in  the  past,  and  will  stand  by  those  treaties? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  quite  true,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  true. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  announce- 
ment of  hers  applies  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  did  it  not  specifi- 
cally apply,  in  the  announcement,  to  the  league  of  nations  as  well  as 
generally  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  this,  that  the  treaties  that 
are  in  existence  now  by  which  Britain  considers  herself  bound, 
whether  there  be  a  lea^e  of  nations  or  no  league  of  nations— Britain 
considers  herself  bound  by  those  treaties.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  glad  I  asked  you,  because  I 
think  there  was  some  misapprehension  m  regard  to  that— it  night 
have  been  wholly  mine — that  these  treaties  would  have  been  abro- 
gated by  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Hitohoogk.  Let  me  insert  in  the  record  what  I  was 
referring  to.    It  is  article  20.     [Reading:] 

The  membera  of  the  league  severally  agree  that  this  covenant  is  accepted  as  abro- 
gating all  obligations  or  understandings  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  thereof^  and  solemnly  undertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any 
engagements  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof.  In  case  any  member  of  the  lec^e 
shall,  before  becoming  a  member  of  the  lea^e,  have  undertaken  any  obligations 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  it  snail  be  the  duty  of  sucn  member  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

Senator  Bbandeoeb.  There  could  not  be  any  inconsistency,  because 
in  terms  they  say,  in  article  21 ,  "treaties  oi  arbitration  or  regional 
imderstandings.' ' 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  did  not  want  to  amie  the  qjiea- 
tion  with  you  at  aU,  but  that  very  pointi  as  I  recall  the  Bntish 
announcement,  was  taken  up,  and  Qreat  Britain  contended  that  there 
was  nothins'inconsistent  in  ner  duties^ust  as  all  treaties  are  assumed 
by  those  who  make  them  to  be  treaties  of  peace,  treaties  to  prevent 
war,  not  offensive  treaties  at  all  in  their  cnaracter.  Whether  they 
are  offensive  or  defensive  in  character,  the  nations  making  them 
assume  t^at  they  are  wholly  defensive,  and  Britain,  as  she  says,  has 
observed  these  treaties  and  will  observe  them  in  the  future,  notwith- 
standing anv  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  she  says  that  she  has  not  any 
treaties  which  are  inconsistent. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  that  was  so,  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
faer. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  exactly. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  come  on  China's 
presentation,  and  will  come  before  the  league  of  nations  on  what 
China  has  said  she  will  bring  before  the  league  of  nations  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  that  had  better  be  stated  correctly. 
China  said  that  she  would  be  willing  to  sign  if  she  could  bring  it 
before  the  league  of  nations  and  was  not  precluded  from  doing  so. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  China  will  present 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  what  China  did;  and  she  was 
not  allowed  to  sign,  even  with  that  reservation. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  representatives  of  China  have  said  that 
they  proposed  to  bring  it  before  the  league  of  nations,  and  that  they 
have  a  case  in  coiurt. 

Senator  Borah.  It  will  not  stay  in  court  very  long.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with 
the  question  Senator  Johnson  asked. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  have  a  long  list  here,  and  we 
might  as  wdl  adjourn  here  for  limcheon. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  alluded  to  this  expert  here,  who  is  said  to 
have  resigned  on  account  of  the  Shantimg  a^eement. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  expert  was  that? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  he  resign  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  he  did  not — ^not  on  that  account. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  expert  was  referred  to  there  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Bullit,  I  tnink. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Senator  Johnson  was  insisting  upon  having 
it  read  that  way,  ''because  he  considered  the  Shantung  convention 
immoral" 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No,  I  have  no  such  intention,  and 
had  no  such  intention.    I  had  no  desi^  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  will  alter  it,  then. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  ought  to. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  wiU  say,  when  the  Senator  from  California 
was  questioning  the  witness. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  the  better  way  to  put  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  stated  that  one  of  the  experts  had  re- 
signed because  he  considered  the  Shantung  convention  immoral.  I 
want  to  ask  if  that  expert  was  engaged  as  an  expert  on  morals. 

Senator  Williams.  No  ;  there  is  only  one,  that  is  here. 

Senator  Borah.  There  is  only  one  expert  there  on  morals. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  That  expert  was  not  there  on  morals  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  Secretary  one  question.  If 
we  desired  to  have  the  discussions  which  went  on  somewhere  in  Paris 
with  reference  to  article  21,  the  views  expressed  at  the  time  when  thev 
were  arriving  at  the  understanding  as  to  what  regional  understand.- 
ings  mean,  etc.,  what  would  we  call  for? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they  had 
stenographic  reports. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  there  must  have  been  some  person  whom  we 
could  call  before  this  body  who  would  know  about  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Col.  House. 

Senator  Borah.  How  soon  do  you  expect  Col.  House  in  this 
country  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  any  idea. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  way  oy  which  we  could  communicate 
with  him  and  find  out? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  "Williams.  Wire  nim. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Wire  him. 

Senator  Borah.  Where  could  we  wire  him  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  could  reach  him  through  the  American 
embassy  in  London. 

Senator  E[nox.  In  London.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  California  has  indicated  that  he  has  quite  a 
niunber  of  questions  to  ask^  and  that  we  can  not  complete  the  exami- 
nation in  one  session,  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

Senator  Swanson.  Or  half  past  2. 

Senator  Borah.  Before  we  do  that  let  me  ask  the  Secretary  this: 
Could  you  secure  this  other  information  by  2  o'clock,  Mr.  Secretary  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  can  retiu-n  to-morrow. 

Senator  E[nox.  Some  one  has  suggested  that  half  past  2  would  be 
a  more  convenient  hour  than  2. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  E[nox.  I  will  modify  my  motion,  then. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  that  the  committee  adjourn  until 
halfpast  2  o'clock.    Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(Tnereunon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  met  at  2.30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the 
recess. 

STATEHEITT    OF    SOIT.    BOBEBT    LAlTSIira,    SEGBETABT    OF 

STATE— Continned. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  McCumber) 
is  obliged  to  leave  early  this  afternoon,  and  would  like  to  ask  Uie 
Secretary  some  questions  before  he  goes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  the  history, 
the  genesis,  of  this  chapter  upon  the  labor  provisions  ? 

S^retary  Lansing.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  read  it  over  carefully,  I  presume? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  read  it;  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  are  acquainted  with  all  of  its  provisions  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  at  one  time.  I  can  not  say  that  I  am 
at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  who  drafted  the  provisions  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  McCumb^.  Nor  how  they  were  drafted  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Or  how  accepted  t 
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Secretary  Lansino.  No.  My  recollection  is  that  there  were  two 
Amoican  representatives  on  the  commission,  Mr.  Gompers  and  I 
think  1Mb:.  Shotwell. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  that  you  may  better 
understand  the  import  of  my  questions,  and  answer  accordingly,  I 
wish  to  say  that  wnile  I  can  see  the  propriety  of  one  nation  taking 
to  another  nation  through  a  coimcil  in  which  each  is  represented,  and 
submitting  its  differences  where  the  council  represents  not  a  bankers' 
association,  or  a  mercantile  association,  or  any  other  individual 
association,  I  can  scarcdy  see  the  propriety  of  a  great  nation  being 
caDed  to  the  bar  of  condemnation  by  any  particular  class  or  any 
association.  I  wish  first  to  call  your  attention  to  article  411,  on 
page  505,  of  the  general  treaty,  the  last  paragraph  before  412,  which 
last  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

When  any  matter  arudng  out  of  articles  410  or  411  ia  being  conaidered  bv  the  govern- 
ing body,  me  Government  in  question  shall^  if  not  already  represented  thereon^  be 
entitled  to  send  a  representative  to  take  part  in  the  proceedmgs  of  the  governing  body 
while  the  matter  b  under  consideration.  Adequate  notice  of  the  date  on  which  the 
matter  will  be  considered  shall  be  given  to  the  Government  in  question. 

The  matter  referred,  to  is  the  matter  of  a  complaint  by  one  nation 
against  another  that  it  has  failed  to  keep  its  compact  with  reference 
to  labor.  Under  that  provision  we  speak  of  this  governing  body  here 
as  something  superior  to  the  government  itseli,  and  say  that  the 
government  may,  with  the  good  grace  of  the  governing  bodv,  be 
entitled  to  a  representative  to  be  heard  before  this  World  Labor 
Union.  Do  you  consider  that  as  a  proper  position  for  a  great  nation 
to  occupy  brfore  any  class  of  society  or  any  private  organization  ? 

Secretary  Lansikg.  It  never  was  called  to  my  attention  before, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  pass  judgment  on  it  without  considering 
just  the  meaning  of  it.     I  could  not  give  snap  judgment  on  it. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Let  me  carry  you  a  step  nirther  then.  On 
page  507,  the  first  paragraph,  which  relates  to  article  412,  provides 
that  each  of  the  members  agrees  to  nominate  within  six  months  of 
the  date  on  which  the  present  treaty  comes  into  force,  three  persons 
of  industrial  experience  and  so  forth.  They  are  to  represent  the 
several  Governments.    On  page  507  it  says: 

The  qualifications  of  the  persons  so  nominated  shall  be  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the 
governing  body,  which  may  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  representatives 
present  refuse  to  accept  the  nomination  of  any  person  whose  aiiialifications  do  not  in 
itB  opinion  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  present  article. 

Under  that  provision  if  this  Government  sends  a  representative 
selected  by  this  Government,  this  World  Labor  Union  can  say  to  the 
United  States,  "  We  refuse  to  recognize  the  delegate  whom  you  have 
sent  to  us,  because  we  doubt  whether  his  views  comport  with  ours 
upon  certain  things  in  the  treaty."  Is  not  that  the  true  meaning 
of  it* 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  the  commission  of  inquiry  is  con- 
cerned, I  should  say  yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  this  commission  can  veto  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  sending  the  delegate  whom  it  sends,  if  it  sees  fit  ? 

The  Chairman.  Does  mat  apply  to  Government  delegates,  or 
onl^  the  other  two? 

oecretary  Lansing.  It  relates  entirely  to  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
and  all  that  is  agreed  is  that  each  of  the  members  agrees  to  nommate 
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within  six  months  of  the  date  on  which  the  present  treaty  comes  into 
force,  three  persons  of  industrial  experience,  of  whom  one  shall  be  & 
representative  of  employers,  one  a  representative  worker  and  one  & 
person  of  independent  standing,  who  shall  together  form  a  panel 
from  which  the  members  of  tne  commission  of  mquiry  shall  be 
drawn. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes.  Do  you  not  think  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
that  the  Government  should  have  a  right  to  determine  whom  it 
should  send,  and  that  that  representative  should  not  be  subject  to 
repudiation  by  this  general  governing  ^^^7^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  putting 
the  Government  in  a  rather  abject  position! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  am  not  at  all  sure.  I  do  not  know. 
As  I  say,  I  am  not  familiar  with  this  question.  I  woidd  have  to  think 
this  over  before  answer^  your  question. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  let  us  take  article  414  again. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Does  this  still  relate  to  the  labor  organization  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes;  on  the  same  page,  507: 

When  the  commisBion  of  inquiry  has  fully  considered  the  complaint,  it  shall  prepare 
a  report  embodying  its  findiAn  on  all  questions  of  fact  relevant  to  determinmg  th« 
issue  between  the  parties  and  containmg  such  recommendations  as  it  mav  tnink 
proper  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  token  to  meet  the  complaint  and  the  time 
witnin  which  thev  snould  be  taken. 

It  shall  also  indicate  in  this  report  the  measures,  if  any,  of  an  economic  character 
against  a  defaulting  Government  which  it  considers  to  be  appropriate,  and  which  it 
considers  other  Governments  would  be  justified  in  adopting. 

Do  you  understand  that  to  mean  that  this  governing  body,  after 
listening  to  the  report  of  the  commission^  may  determine  that  a 
boycott  should  be  levied  against  the  Umted  States  if  it  failed  to 
put  its  laborers,  for  instance,  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  laborers  of 
Germany  or  Great  Britain  or  Norway  or  Sweden  or  any  other 
country  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  course,  it  does  not  say  any  such  thing* 
All  it  says  is  that  they  are  to  report. 

Senator  MoCumber.  No  ;  but  it  says  further  that  they  may  report 
the  measures,  if  any,  of  an  economic  character  against  a  defaulting 
Government  which  it  considers  to  be  appropriate,  and  which  it  con- 
siders other  Governments  would  be  justified  in  adopting.  Of  course, 
thev  only  report. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Bu  t  do  you  think  it  an  appropriate  thing  for 
a  great  Government  to  put  itself  in  a  position  in  wnich  it  should  sub- 
ject itself  in  honor  or  in  any  other  way  to  be  hauled  up  before  a  com- 
mission of  tl  is  kind  to  ans^Arer  as  to  what  it  should  do  with  reference 
to  its  own  labor? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  out  of  the 
way  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  would  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Habding.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  observe 
that  if  the  Government  does  not  see  fit  to  accept  the  recommendatiou, 
then  it  is  determined  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ves. 

Senator  JBoBAH.  That  is  the  principle  on  which  ihe  league  of 
nations  is  built,  all  the  way  through* 
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Senator  McCuhbeb.  Now,  please  turn  to  article  419,  on  page  509: 
''In  the  event  of  any  member  failing  to  carry  out  within  the  time 
specified  the  recommendations,  if  an^,  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
commission  of  inc^uiry,  or  in  the  decision  of  the  permanent  court  of 
international  justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  otiier  member  may 
take  against  that  member  the  measures  of  an  economic  character 
indicated  in  tiie  report  of  the  commission  or  in  the  decision  of  tiie 
court  as  appropriate  to  the  case." 

I  suppose  for  the  same  reason  you  would  see  no  objection  to  that 
provision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  think  the  objection  would  be  that  it 
restricts  Uie  member  to  taking  only  such  measures. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  idea  is  then 

Secretaiy  Lansing.  They  could  take  those  measures  in  any  event. 
Senator  McCuMBEB.  Your  idea  is  then,  that  if  this  governing  body 
of  the  labor  organization  should  make  tnese  recommendations,  etc., 
that  the  Government  should  occupy  exactly  the  same  position  that 
it  would  occupy  if  the  recommendations  came  from  the  council 
which  speaks  for  the  independent  nation  and  does  not  speak  simply 
for  members  of  professions,  or  commerce,  or  anything  inferior  to 
the  nation  itself. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  yet  to  see  anything  in  here  that  is 
compulsory  upon  a  member. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  There  is  nothing  that  compels  the  Govern- 
ment unless  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  moral  obligation.  Do  you  think 
there  is  no  moral  obligation  when  you  have  signed  the  treaty  to  com- 
ply with  these  requirements  and  to  respond  to  an  accusation  that  you 
nave  broken  your  pledge  with  these  unions,  etc.  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  gathering  of 
the  pubhc  opinion  of  the  world  and  determining  what  that  is  in  con- 
nection  with  any  labor  question  is  a  matter  uiat  imposes  a  moral 
obligation. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  something  more 
than  gatherii^  the  opinion  of  the  world  when  an  article  like  419 
declares  that  in  the  event  of  any  member  failing  to  carry  out  within 
the  time  specified  the  recommendations,  if  any,  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  or  in  the  decision  of  the  perma- 
nent court  of  international  justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  other 
member  may  take  against  that  member  the  measures  of  an  economic 
character  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  commission  or  in  the  decision 
of  the  court  as  approrpriate  to  the  case  ?  There  is  a  Uttle  more  there, 
is  there  not,  than  gathering  the  opinion  of  other  nations  on  these 
economic  problems  f 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  possibly. 

Senator  mcCumbeb.  Now,  connecting  this  up  with  the  balance  of 
the  treaty  and  the  league  of  nations,  suppose,  for  instance,  that  Great 
Britaui  or  France  should  come  to  tne  conclusion,  or  rather  the 
delegates  from  those  two  countries  who  are  represented  in  this  gov- 
erning body  should  come  to  the  conclusion,  tnat  the  United  States 
has  not  fulfilled  its  obhgations  relative  to  any  treaty  or  agreement  it 
had  made  with  r^erence  to  labor  with  any  one  of  tibese  nations,  that 
Gh*eat  Britain  or  France  should  levy  a  boycott  against  the  United 
States? 


Secretary  Lansing.  That  they  should,  or  that  they  could  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  They  could  do  it  under  that  provision,  coiild 
they  not? 

Secretary  Lansino.  Could — ^not  should. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  that  be  a  cause  for  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  always  depends  on  the  government  that 
feels  itself  aggrieved,  as  to  whether  it  is  a  cause  of  war.  That  is  a 
verv  wide  expression. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  members  of 
league  of  nations  desired  to  fulfill  its  obligations  which  it  thought  it 
was  in  duty  boxmd  to  fulfill,  and  Great  Britain  or  France  should  lay 
a  boycott  against  the  United  States  because  the  United  States  declined 
to  put  its  Tabor  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  Great  Britain  or 
France,  would  you  consider  that  we  would  have  cause  of  complaint 
against  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  was 
liable  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Why,  if  it  operated  in  the  way  you  suppose,  in 
a  hypothetical  way,  it  mi^t  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  I  should 
thinK;  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then>  where  would  it  go  for  final  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  it  go  to  the  council,  or  would  it  go 
to  this  governing  body?  Which  would  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  You  will  have  to  give  me 
time  to  study  it.     You  are  asking  some  very  complex  questions. 

Senator  M!cCumber.  I  admit  it.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  a  question  on  that  line  which  possibly 
will  resolve  to  some  extent  the  complexity !  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
we  agree  to  this  treaty,  and  such  a  government  should  use  any 
economic  means,  by  embargo  or  otherwise  against  us,  that  we  by 
the  agreement  to  the  treaty  would  be  prevented  from  using  any 
reprisals  at  all  against  that  government,  and  that  having  agreed  tio 
the  treaty,  if  we  did  use  sucn  reprisals  or  any  other  means  to  offset 
the  action  of  the  government  usin^  the  economic  measures  against 
us,  we  ourselves  would  be  guilty  o?  an  act  of  war  under  the  terms 
generally  of  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  articles  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  Fall.  All  of  them. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  well;  I  can  not  tell.  Eighty  thousand 
words,  you  know,  are  too  many. 

Senator  Fall.  I  supposed  you  were  familiar  with  the  provisions. 
Do  you  mean  to  say.  Sir.  Secretary,  that  you  do  not  understand  that 
by  article  419,  if  we  disobey  the  orders  of  this  governing  body,  the 
one  government  being  authorized  by  ourselves  to  use  tnese  means 
against  us,  that  we  are  precluded  from  using  any  means  in  self 
defense  against  that  government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  consider  it  in  that  way  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You,  Mr.  Secretary,  were  a  sig- 
natory not  only  to  the  general  peace  treaty  but  to  the  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  France,  were  you  not  i 


Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  was  the  first  suggestion  made 
of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Some  time  in  April. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  was  it  agreed  to?  I  do 
not  mean  when  was  it  consummated  by  the  signatures,  but  was  it 
agreed  to  in  April? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  must  have  been,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  original 
conversations  concerning  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  not  brought  in  until 
subsequently? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  was  not  brought  in  before  it  was  pro- 
posed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  April  were  you  a  party  to  the 
conversations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then,  you  know  whether  or  not  it 
was  agreed  to  in  April? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No*  you  misunderstood  me.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pardon  me  ?       ^ 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  conferred  with  me  about  it  in 
April  before  he  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  Aifr.  Lloyd- 
George. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Whose  suggestion  was  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President's.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  his  original  suggestion,  but  that  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it,  was 
from  the  President. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  first  you  heard  of  it  was  the 
President's  suggestion  to  you  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  think  that  the  understand- 
ing was  accomplished  and  consummated  in  April? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Li  sitting  in  the  peace  conference 
you  sat  there  unon  the  treaty.  There  was  a  subcommittee,  as  I  think 
you  have  stated,  consisting  of  Col.  House  and  the  President,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  dealing  with  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;   they  made  the  report. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  discussed  there,  was  it  not! 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  a  measure. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  discussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  took  no  part  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  took  no  part  in  it  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  French  alUance  contra- 
vene article  20  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant,  in  your  opinion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  is  supplementary  to  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Additional  to  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Coidd  any  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  under  article  20  of  the  league  of  nations  be  made,  in  your 
opinion  t 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  will  have  to  look  at  that. 

Senator  New.  Page  35. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  thiiJj:  it  affects  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  any  offensivre  and  defen- 
sive alliance  might  be  made  that  would  be  within  the  purview  of  the 
league  of  nations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  morning  in  answering  me  you 
said  that  one  of  the  ideas — ^I  do  not  quote  you  verbatim,  and  correct 
me  please,  if  I  misquote  you,  as  I  have  no  such  intention,  of  course — 
one  of  the  ideas  that  you  had  in  offering  this  treatv  was  that  expe- 
diency should  not  rule  principle.  That  is  substantially  your  language, 
I  think. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  that  prevail  in  the  Shantung 
decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  entirely;  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion  it  did  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  my  opinion  it  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  the  opinion  of  the  other 
American  representatives  whom  you  named,  Gen.  Bliss,  yourself,and 
Mr.  White,  tnat  was  the  opinion  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  Shantung  decision  made 
in  order  to  have  the  Japanese  signatures  to  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion  was  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  because  I  really 
have  not  the  facts  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  along  that  line. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  the  Japanese  signatures 
to  the  league  of  nations  have  been  obtained  if  you  nad  not  made  the 
Shantung  agi'cement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  even  though  Shantung  had 
not  been  delivered  to  Japan,  the  league  of  nations  would  not  liave 
been  injured  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  would  have  had  the  same 
signatories  that  you  have  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  one  more,  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  more,  China.  So  that  the 
result  of  the  Shantung  decision  was  simply  to  lose  China's  signature 
rather  than  to  gain  Japan's  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  my  personal  view,  but  I  may  be  wrong 
about  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  did  you  yield  on  a  question 
on  which  you  thought  you  ought  not  to  yield  and  that  you  thought 
was  a  principle  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Because  naturally  we  were  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  solely  because  you  felt 
that  you  were  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  you  yielded  ? 
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Secretary  Lansoto.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  The  decision  is  his  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Necessarily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  the  reason  that  he 
gave  for  making  the  decision  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  stated  any. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  hear 
reasons  given  by  the  President  for  making  the  Shantung  decision 
in  contravention  of  the  vievs  expressed  by  the  rest  of  youl 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  Col.  House  in  like  mind  with 
you  in  respect  to  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  discussed  it  with  Col.  House. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  any  of  the  American  repre- 
sentatives discuss  it  with  Col.  House,  so  far  as  you  recall  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  I  recall,  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  at  all  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  I  do  not.    I  never  discussed  it  with  him. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  Why  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  it  never  came  up  in  our  conversation. 
The  matter  was  ended. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  It  was  a  matter,  at  the  time  you 
addressed  your  note  to  the  President,  that  you  felt  was  of  great 
importance,  did  you  not  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  a  matter  upon  which 
jou  three  gentlemen  felt  so  keenly  that  you  addressed  your  note  to 
the  President? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  what  theory  did  you  not  con- 
sult the  other  member  of  the  delegation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  was  not  present  at  our  meeting  when  we 
discussed  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Senator,  has  not  the  witness  alreadv  stated 
that  the  reason  why  he  wrote  that  note  was  because  the  Iresident 
requested  him  to  put  in  writing  something  that  he  had  said  in  con- 
versation?   It  was  the  request  of  the  President  that  led  to  that  note. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  it.    I  stated  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then  you  had  expressed  verbally, 
the  three  of  you,  your  opinion  to  the  President,  when  you  wrote  the 
opinion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  Col.  House  was  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Col.  House  express  any 
opinion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  think  not.     I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  opinions  that  you  ex- 
preseed  were  sul^tantially  what  you  put  into  that  note? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes:  substantially. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  This  morning  you  said  that  this 
treaty  had  substantially  carried  out  the  14  points.  I  begin  with 
point  No.  1.     [Reading:] 

Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private 
intemational  imdeiBtandingB  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly 
ad  in  the  pufalie  view 


That  was  impossible  of  fulfillment  at  the  Paris  conference,  was 
it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  course,  no  negotiation  can  go  on  between 
nations  that  is  done  in  public  at  public  hearings.  That  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.     That  is  the  meaning. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  i  ou  did  not  carry  that  out  at  the 
Paris  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  its  meaning. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  carried  out  at  the  Paris  peace 
conference  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  consider  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  second  one  [reading]: 

Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas,  outside  temtorial  waters,  aUke  in 
peace  and  in  war.  except  as  tne  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international 
action  for  the  enforcement  of  international  covenants. 

Was  that  carried  out  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  nothing  done  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Nothing  at  all  ?    Why  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  never  was  raised. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUf ornia.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  England  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  done? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  never  was  raised. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  she  not,  before  vou  met,  say 
she  would  not  permit  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  be 
discussed  ? 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Said  she  would  not  allow  it  to  be  considered. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  was  not  made  except  by  men  on  ibe 
stump. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  England  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  England. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  officially  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  officially. 

Senator  Bobah.  It  was  made  by  the  premier. 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  made  it  on  the  stump.  It  was  before  the 
election.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  All  right.  Why  was  it  not  con- 
sidered then  at  the  Paris  peace  conference? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Bobah.  That  was  one  election  pledge  that  was  carried  out. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Three.    [Reading:] 

The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an 
eciuality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  aaeo- 
ciating  themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

Was  that  carried  out  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  thinlc  so. 
Senator  Johnson  of  CaUf ornia.  Wherein  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Where  has  it  not  beent    That  is  the  point. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  say  that  that  has  been  in 
every  respect? 
Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  I  can  recall. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Four.    [Reading:] 

Adequate  guaranties  given  and  taken  that  national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 


Secretary  Lansing.  That  has  been,  so  far  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  is  that  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  league  of  nations  provision  for  dis- 
armament. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  there  is  not  any  provision 
except  what  is  optional  with  any  particular  nation  in  relation  to 
disarmament. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  not  entirely  optional. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Let  us  look  at  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  state  from  memory  what 
is  provided  in  the  league  of  nations  on  disarmament  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  From  memory  ?    I  prefer  to  look. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  under  the  impression, 
Mr.  Secretarv,  that  the  league  of  nations  does  disarm  all  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  that  intention. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  It  has  that  intention,  but  it  does 
not  do  the  act,  does  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  directly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  not  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  it  leaves  it  optional  with  every  nation  whether  or  not  there 
shall  be  idtimate  disarmament  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No:  I  am  not,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cfahfomia.  if  you  want  to  examine  those 
provisions,  Mr.  Secretary 

Senator  Harping.  Pace  23,  Mr.  Secretary . 

Senator  Borah.  Article  8. 

Secretary  Lansing  (reading): 

The  members  of  the  league  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  xequires  the 
leduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety 
ind  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obligations. 

The  council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  circimistances  of  each 
State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  Governments. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion,  that  causes  the 
various  Governments  to  disarm,  does  it  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  only  the  moral  obligation  that  has  been 
orged  here  frequently. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  It  is  optional  with  each  Govern- 
ment whether  it  does  disarm,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Always  so.  That  is  true  in  practically  the 
entire  covenant. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  accomplish  disarma- 
ment by  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  probably  not  in  exact  terms. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  complete  liberty 
of  action  in  respect  to  all  features  of  tne  covenentf 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  say  practically  this,  that  every  nation 
ultimately  has  the  veto. 

Senator  Knox.  Then,  it  has  that  liberty  of  action  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has.  There  is  no  more  modification  of  our 
sovereignty  than  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  treaty. 
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Senator  Knox.  What  was  guaranteed  there  1 
Secretary  Lansing.  The  sovereignty  of  Panama. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.    Five.    [Reading:] 

A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims, 
based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determininff  all  such  Questions 
of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  populations  concerned  must  have  equal  weight 
with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  Government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 

Was  that  carried  out  in  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  not  been,  entirely,  yet. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  hope  tnat  it  will  be,  eventu- 
ally? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Carried  out  voluntarily  by  what 
machinery  of  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  under  a  system  of  mandates. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Under  a  system  of  mandates  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  the  way,  are  there  any  manda- 
tories undertaken  by  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Any  suggestion  for  mandatories  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Manv. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Any  now  that  are  in  contemplation 
that  the  United  States  should  undertake  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Any  that  the  United  States  has 
tentatively  a^eed  to  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  at  any  rate  at  the  peace  con- 
ference this  fifth  point  was  carried  out  only  in  prospective 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  could  not  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  virtue  of  what  might  be  done 
ultimately  imder  mandatories  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Six.     [Readmg:] 

The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory — 

I  will  not  read  the  sucth  clause  unless  you  wish  it  read.  There  was 
nothing  done  respecting  Russia  at  the  peace  conference  definitively  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  there  could  not  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Seventh,  which  relates  to  Belgium, 
and  I  assume  is  entirely  carried  out  by  the  peace  treaty. 

The  eighth  relates  to  the  French  territory.    [Reading:] 

All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded  portions  restored. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes, 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Nine.    [Reading:] 

A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  effected  along  clearly  recognizable 
lines  of  nationality. 

Was  that  done  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  not  been  settled  yet. 
Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  It  is  still  in  process  of  settlement  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.     It  does  not  come  under  the  German 
treaty. 
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Senator  Johnsok  of  California.    Ten.     [Reading:] 

The  peoDlee  of  Austria-Hunearv,  whose  place  among  the  nations  we  wish  to  see 
flafeguardea  and  assured,  should  be  accorded  the  freest  opportxinity  of  autononu>ua 
development. 

Has  that  been  done  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.    In  all  eleven.     [Reading:] 

Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should  be  evacuated;  occupied  territories  re- 
ftored;  Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea;  and  tne  relations  of  the 
eeveral  Balkan  States  to  one  another  determined  by  friendly  counsel  along  historically 
established  lines  of  all^gfiance  and  nationality;  and  international  guaranties  of  the 

golitical  and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan 
tatee  should  be  entered  into. 

Was  that  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  yet.  The  treaties  have  not  been  made 
covering  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Twelve  relates  to  the  Turkish 
Empire^  the  Ottoman  Empires^  which  I  presume  are  in  process  of 
adjustment,  and  have  not  been  made  as  yet  by  the  Oerman  treaty) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  yet. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Thirteen.     [Reading:] 

An  independent  Polish  State  should  be  erected  which  should  include  the  territories 
inhabited  oy  indisputably  Polish  populations,  which  should  be  assured  a  free  and 
secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political  and  economic  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  should  be  guaranteed  oy  international  covenant. 

Has  that  been  accomplished  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  i  es. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  XTV  relates  to  the  association  in  a 
league  of  nations.  So  that  you  feel  that  your  answer  this  morning, 
that  substantially  all  of  the  14  points  have  been  carried  out,  is 
correct,  do  you? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  Shantung  decision,  was  that 
within  any  of  the  14  points  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well^  I  do  not  recall  what  one. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  rather  contrary  to  some, 
was  it  not  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  which  one  you  refer  to.  Which 
point  do  you  refer  to  ?  ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  there  is  one  concerning  racial 
characteristics,  and  the  like,  that  I  thought  it  might  be  contrary  to. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thought  that  was  especially  in  relation  to 
Austria-Hungary. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  one  in  relation  to  Italy,  too. 
There  was  another  point  about  self-determination;  that  might  cover 
that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  14  points? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  in  a  subsequent  address 
containing  four  additional  points,  if  you  recall,  called  general  state- 
ment. It  hardly  would  come  under  the  consummation  of  self- 
determination,  would  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  should  think  not. 
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The  Chairman.  If  the  Senator  from  California  wUl  allow  me  to 
interrupt.  We  have  four  points  laid  down  at  Moimt  Vernon  the  4th 
of  July,  1918,  and  the  second  one  is: 

The  settlement  of  every^  auestion,  whether  of  territory^  of  sovereignty,  of  economic 
arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of 
t^t  settlement  by  tne  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the 
material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a  dif- 
ferent settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

That  seems  to  me,  perhaps,  to  cover  the  Shantung  case. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  Caliiomia.  Yes:  I  presume  that  I  am  not 
incorrect  in  saying  that  that  violates  the  Shantung  decision^  violates 
the  provision  that  has  been  read,  does  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  When  the  American  delegates  went 
to  Paris,  did  they  have  any  particular  or  specific  ideas  in  rSerence  to 
reparations  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Senator  Johnson,  before  you  take  that  up,  will 
you  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  Surely. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  the  decision  in  the  Shantung 
affair^  after  this  adjustment  finally  foimd  itself  in  the  treaty,  I  have 
been  informed  that  either  the  President  or  some  representative  of  the 
President  notified  the  Chinese  delegates  as  to  the  settlement  that  had 
to  be  made.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  notified  them,  whether 
it  was  the  President  or  some  other  person  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Or  whether  some  other  individual. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  communication 
which  was  carried  to  them,  the  message  which  was  taken  to  them, 
and  the  explanation  which  was  given  to  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  knew  something  about  it,  but  I  can  not 
recall  what. 

Senator  Borah.  Before  you  return  to  the  stand,  if  you  have  any 
information  in  the  State  Department  or  any  memorandum  of  your 
own  by  which  you  could  give  me  the  information  as  to  who  carried 
that  message,  whether  it  was  the  President  or  some  one  for  him,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  assure  you  now  that  I  have  no  such 
memorandum. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recaU  that  a  message  was 
taken  to  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  some  communication  taken  to  them. 
In  what  form  it  was  given  I  am  not  at  all  sure. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
Chmese  were  denied  the  right  of  attaching  their  signature  to  the 
treaty,  with  a  protest  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  heard  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they 
were  denied  the  right  of  signature  to  tne  treaty  with  a  reservation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  would  be  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  whose  authority  was  that  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  would  naturally  be  done  by  the  heads  of 
the  States. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Only  by  the  heads  of  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  council. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  by  the  general  peace  confer- 
ence? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  anybody  allowed  to  sign  with  protest  ? 

Secretary  IjANsing.  No  ;  there  was  no  one. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  not  Smuts  make  a  protest  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  but  he  signed  the  treaty  without  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Without  the  protest  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  roMERENE.  That  is,  without  incorporating  it  as  a  part  of 
his  signature  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  TCnox.  But  he  did  it  at  the  time  of  affixing  his  signature, 
did  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  issued  later. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Could  j^ou  tell  me  whether  or  not 
in  the  American  draft  of  the  league  of  nations  a  central  international 
police  power  was  proposed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.     Li  the  American  draft ! 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know,  but  my  recollection  is  there 
was  not,  but  I  would  not  want  to  commit  myself  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was 
an  international  police  power  under  an  international  management 
and  control,  imder  which  each  nation  should  contribute  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  naval  armament,  etc.,  whether  that  was  a  part  of 
the  American  proposal  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  but  my  impression  would  be  that 
there  was  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  any  discussion  upon 
that  particular  subject? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  recall  whether  or  not 
England  objected  to  any  such  provision  and  said  that  she  would  not 
permit  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  never  had  any  discus- 
sion with  the  British  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  discuss  personally  with 
any  of  the  foreign  commissioners  the  various  provisions  of  the  league 
of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  but  once,  that  was  very  early  in  the 
proceedings,  and  it  was  very  general. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  subsequently  to  that  time 
you  did  not  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all,  not  after  the  commission  was 
organized. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  was  a  very  dramatic  dis- 

Satch  that  came  over  to  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Shantung 
ecision  which  stated,  as  I  recall  it,  substantially  that  the  question 
ftTose  and  then  the  Japanese  commissioners  said  that  the  matter  had 
been  determined,  and  upon  the  President's  inquiry  as  to  how  it  had 
been  determinedi  it  developed  then  for  the  first  time  that  the  secret 
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treaties  existed  between  Japan  and  the  British,  Japan  and  France, 
and  Japan  and  Italy,  concerning  the  disposition  of  Shantung.  Is 
that  an  accurate  statement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  of  it  except 
in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  probably  saw  that  item  that 
was  cabled  across  as  one  of  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the  peace 
conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  When  that  occurred  you  were  not 
present  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  not  present  and  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Were  not  the  secret  treaties  a 
matter  of  discussion  constantly  at  the  peace  conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  familiar  with  the 
treaties  that  had  been  made  after  the  commencement  of  the  war 
concerning  the  disjxsition  of  territory  bjr  the  different  belligerents! 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  wrts  more  familiar  with  the  London  agree- 
ment, that  affected  the  Italian  boundaries,  than  any  other. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  familiar  with  any 
other  agreements  between 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  know  that  any  such 
existed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  not  read  of  them  at  the 
time  of  the  Russian  revolution  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  knew  about  the  British  and  the  Japan- 
ese treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  but  did  you  not  read  of  other 
treaties  as  well  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  not  ever  know  of  such 
treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  now  of  any  such 
treaties  as  to  territorial  disposition  except  those  that  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  jou  know  whether  or  not  any 
treaties  were  made  with  reference  to  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  like  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  have  read  of  it  since. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Since  you  came  home  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  you  came  home  you  never 
heard  of  it  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  may  have  heard  of  it  at  Paris,  but  whether 
there  was  discussion  of  it,  I  have  no  recollection. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
territorial  disposition  made  under  the  treaties  and  those  that  are 
being  made,  are  being  made  in  accordance  with  the  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  in  Turkey  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Those  in  regard  to  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Turkey;  yes. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  know  whether  there 
were  any  treaties  made  during  the  war  or  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  because  I  never  paid  any  attention  to 
that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  did  in  the  Shantung 
decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  mean  outside  of  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Outside  of  that  ?  I  think  I  can 
refresh  your  recollection,  perhaps.  Do  you  not  recall  the  publica- 
tion, even  in  this  coimtry,  of  the  treaties  for  the  disposition  of  terri- 
tory that  were  made  amon^  the  belligerents  during  the  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  wish  to  be  a  little  more  definite. 
To  what  belligerents  do  you  refer?    What  territory  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  France,  England!  and  Italy. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  1  knew  aoout  the  London, 
agreement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  knew  about  the  pact  of 
London  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  what  that  disposed 
of? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  disposed  of  the  territories  along  the 
Adriatic  in  northern  Italy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  it  dispose  of  any  territories  in 
Turkey,  Syria,  or  Mesopotamia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  treaties  did  dispose  of  any  of  the  territories  in  those  coimtries  ? 

Secretary  I^ansing.  I  have  heard  that  there  were  certain  treaties, 
but  I  have  never  seen  them  and^  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  that  you  had  heard  of 
those  only  since  you  have  returned. 

Secretary  IjAnsing.  I  only  say  that  I  may  have  heard  of  them  in 
Paris^  but  1  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  of  considering  the  Otto- 
man questions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well  was  the  pact  of  Ix>ndon  recog- 
nized at  the  peace  conference? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  vou  can  not  say  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  mean  by  that  that  it  was  not 
wholly  recognized  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  it  was  not  wholly  recognized. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  it  not  generally  recognized  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  recognized  in  the  north,  but  not  on  the 
Adriatic. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  because  that  particidar 
matter  is  not  yet  settled  ? 

Secretary  LiAnsing.  It  is  not  yet  settled. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  so  far  as  there  has  been  a  con- 
Bummation,  the  pact  of  London  was  recognized  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif oniia.  Do  you  know  whether  upon  any 
previously  executed  treaty  the  territorial  dispositions  are  now  being 
made  in  the  peace  conference  ? 
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SecretaryLANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Lansing,  this  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  and  the  treaty  between  France  and  Japan,  and  Italy  and 
Japan,  these  treaties  were  all  entered  into  before  or  after  Japan  had 
conquered  the  part  of  Shantung  which  she  did  conquer  from  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mr.  Senator,  I  never  have  seen  the  text  of  any 
one  of  those  treaties,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  when  they  were  entered 
into. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Japan  did  reconquer  from 
Germany  the  part  of  Shantung  which  Germany  had  held  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  you  do  not  know  whether  her  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  antedated  that  conquest  or  postdated 
it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Borah.  I  was  going  to  give  him  the  dates.  They  were 
made  in  March  and  February,  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  Which  ones  ? 

Senator  Borah.  The  secret  treaties. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  were  made  in  1916,  not  1917. 

Senator  Borah.  I  think  you  are  niis taken. 

Senator  Williams.  If  they  were  made  in  1917,  they  were  made 
after  Japan  had  conquered  the  country. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator  Johnson  was  questioning  you  about 
Mesopotamia.  The  Mesopotamian  question  as  well  as  the  Syrian 
and  Armenian  questions  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  treaty  with 
Turkey? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  But  that  treaty  has  not  been  n^otiated  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  And  whatever  treaty  is  effected  by  the  allied 
and  associated  powers,  or  rather  the  allied  powers,  that  treaty  of 
peace  with  Turkey  will  settle  those  questions! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ye3. 

Senator  Williams,  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  be  a  party  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey  ?  We  never  had 
any  war  with  Turkey,  did  we  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  I  answered  that  earlier. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  ?    Very  well,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  thought  of  the  President  had  been  that 
we  should  be  a  signatory  to  the  treaty  in  that  we  took  part  in  the 
n^otiations  with  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  1  understand  that.  There  was  no  reason 
why  we  should  establish  peace  with  Turkey,  not  having  had  war 
with  her  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no;  absolutely  not. 

Senator  Williams.  And  therefore  we  are  not  necessarily  parties 
to  that  treaty.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  This 
treaty  between  Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  and  France 
upon  the  other  as  to  the  Dalmatian  coast,  that  part  of  Italy  Irre- 
denta, as  it  was  claimed,  in  which  they  agreed  that  it  should  go  to 
Italy  at  the  end  of  the  war — did  that  treaty  include  the  town  of 
Fiume  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Italy,  then,  in  contending  for  the  town  of 
Fiume,  is  contending  not"  only  for  all  the  so-called  secret  treaty 
arraDgements  made  with  her,  but  is  contending  for  more  ? 

Secretary  IjANSing.  Yes.  Of  com^c  I  confess  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  line  of  these  questions,  because  I  do  not  see  what 
they  have  to  do  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 

^nator  Williams.  The  line  of  the  questions  is  to  attack  the  treaty 
and  the  league  of  nations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  T  know,  but  I  am  simply  trying  to  ans^^er 
what  will  6e  usefid  in  connection  with  the  German  treaty. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  will  find  that  those 
special  agreements,  secret  agreements,  were  made  on  the  following 
dates:  The  British  agreement  February  16,  1917;  the  French  agree- 
ment March  3,  1917:  the  Russian  agreement  February  20,  1917;  the 
Italian  agreement  March  7,  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  And  all  of  that  was  after  Japan  had  conquered 
the  German  possessions  in  Shantung. 

Senator  Borah.  And. just  before  Ishii  came  oyer  here  to  get  his 
agreement  with  this  coimtry. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  Ishii 

Senator  ^ORAH.  No;  it  was  in  November,  1917. 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  That  what  took  place — oh,  that  Ishii  made  his 
agreement  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  not  talking  about  the  Ishii  agreement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  fact  that  is  apparently 
established  now,  that  these  secret  treaties  were  made  before  your 
agreement  with  Ishii,  bring  to  your  mind  any  of  the  particular 
conditions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  would  haye  to  refresh  my  memory  on 
that. 

Senator  Johnson  of. California.  You  do  not  recall  that  you  had 
in  mind  these  treaties  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  did  not  know  about  these 
treaties  at  the  time  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  as  it  is  called  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  you  did  not  xmderstand 
the  exact  line  of  the  questions  that  I  was  aslang.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
repetitiye  or  insistent,  but  I  ask  you  a^ain,  do  you  not  remember  the 
publication  eyen  in  this  country  of  the  treaties  for  the  disposition 
of  territory,  after  the  war  and  in  the  peace,  of  the  yarious  belligerents  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir ;  I  confess  I  do  not.  When  were  they 
published? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  They  were  published — I  got  ray 
copies  in  the  New  York  Eyening  Post. 

ScMcretary  Lansing.  At  what  time  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Oh,  it  was  a  long  time  ago ;  I  carL 
not  tell  you  how  long  ago;  long  before  the  armistice,  you  know,, 
during  the  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  possibly  that  is  so. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  war  they  were  first 
published  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  do  not  remember  at  all. 

Sentor  roMERENE.  May  I  ask,  for  my  own  information,  are  you 
referring  now  to  the  publication  of  these  treaties  as  made  by  the 
Russian  Government  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  Kerenskjr  published 
them  first,  and  then  they  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  remember  seeing  them  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  can  not  ask  you  anything  about 
that  because  you  say  you  do  not  know  anything  about  those  secret 
treaties,  but  if  it  was  demonstrated  as  a  fact  that  the  territorial 
administrations  were  made  and  were  being  made  in  Paris  according 
to  those  secret  treaties — ^but  I  will  no  ask  you  anything  about  those 
secret  treaties  because  you  are  not  familiar  with  them.  I  make  that 
explanation  because  you  said  you  did  not  understand  the  trend  of  the 
questions  I  asked. 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  in  connection  with  the  German 
treaty? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  only  in  connection  with  the 
German  treaty,  but  in  connection  with  the  treaties  that  are  being  made 
now.  However,  I  pass  that  because  of  your  unfamiliarity  with  the 
various  treaties. 

Now,  did  the  American  commissioner  have  any  particular  theory 
concerning  reparations  under  the  German  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  question  also  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  mean  by.  We  had  the  general  theory  in  regard  to  reparations 
that  Germany  could  never  pay  for  the  damage  that  she  had  caused, 
and  that  she  should  pay  just  so  far  as  she  was  able.  That  was  the 
whole  policy  of  our  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  determine  how  much  she  could 
pay,  and  assess  it  against  her  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  do  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.    How  did  you  do  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  did  you  assess  what  she  should 
pay? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  not  assessed  what  she  should  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  could  not  be  done  ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  has  not  been  done. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  a  possibility  that  it  shall  be 
dcHie? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Seaator  Johnson  of  California.  Through  the  reparation  commis- 
fiionf 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

S^iator  Johnson  of  California.  When  that  has  determined  the 
amount  to  be  assessed  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Which  is  left  indefinite  at  the- 

present  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  because  they  can  not  tell.     They  dis- 
cussed that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  it  is  left  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  assess  such  sum  as  they  may  deem  appropriate  ? 
Secretary  Lanstnq.  No;  it  is  based  on  tne  ability  of  Germany  to 

pav,  and  the  relative 

^nator  WnjLiAMS.  Claims? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  relative  division  that  should  be  made 
according  to  the  character  of  damages  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  The  division  is  a  secondary  problem 
that  I  am  coming  to  in  just  a  minute. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  it  is  left  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  fix  the  amount? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Solely  with  regard  to  the  ability  of 
Germany  to  pay  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  do  you  know  how  the  Repa- 
ration Commission  arrive  at  their  decision  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  to 
arrive  at  that  unanimously? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 
Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  do  not  know? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  are  a  part  of  the  treaty 
making,  and  of  this  particular  treaty? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly;  but  I  could  not  pick  up  all  these 
various  matters  and  details.     It  is  physically  impossible. 

Senator  Williams,  He  could  not  carry  it  all  in  his  head  if  he  were 
Solomon. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  am  not  asserting  that  he  is 
Solomon,  or  that  he  can  carry  it  in  his  head. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  verv  much  easier  to  ask  questions  that 
you  have  prepared  in  advance  than  it  is  to  answer  questions  prepared 
m  advance  and  asked  you  when  you  do  not  know  what  is  gomg  to  be 
asked  you.  I  asked  at  the  committee  to  know  what  I  was  to  be 
questioned  about  They  said  they  did  not  know,  so  that  I  had  to 
come  up  here  without  any  preparation. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Csdiiomia.  If  I  had  known  that  you  had  made 
a  request  of  that  kind  I  wotdd  have  been  very  glad  to  have  put  them 
in  writing  and  furnished  you  a  copy. 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  it. 
S^iator  Johnson  of  California.  If  you  would  prefer,  I  will  let  this 
Uiing  pass  for  the  moment. 

S^retary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  it  is  satisfactory 
to  vou  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  be  at  all  disagreeable  to  you  in  the  examination. 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  if  you  tell  me  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  reparation  part  of  this  treaty  I  will  not  trouble  you 
on  it;  I  will  not  bother  you  about  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  not.  In  many  ways  it  was  a  very 
complicated  aff air,  and  it  was  worked  over  for  months,  and  worked 
out  Dy  men  who  were  more  or  less  experts  in  the  matters  of  finar;  je 
and  economics.  It  is  largely  an  industrial  and  financial  question, 
and  I  am  in  no  way  an  expert  myself  on  it.  I  would  not  know 
whether  it  was  worked  out  properly  or  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  intended  to  ask  you  a  series  of 
questions  as  to  its  workability  and  whether  or  not  it  could  be  carried 
out,  but  I  will  refrain  from  doing  so,  under  your  statement,  on  account 
of  your  lack  of  knowledge  on  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.     It  is  a  matter  of  expert  knowledge. . 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  know,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
whether  the  United  States  intends  totiJice  any  part  of  the  reparation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  been  deter- 
mined.    I  never  have  heard  it  discussed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  you  have  never  heard  it 
discussed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  never  discussed  that,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Senator  Johj^son  of  California.  I  understood  from  some  witness's 
testimony  here  that  it  had  been  determined,  and  tentatively  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  that  we  would  have  no  part  in  the  reparation. 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  see,  naturally,  the  experts  in  a  matter  of 
tliis  sort  would  go  directly  to  the  heads  of  the  States,  because  that  is 
where  the  determination  lay,  in  the  determination  of  items  of  that  sort 
in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  I  might  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  to  the  Secretary  also,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
a  written  request  to  this  committee  the  other  day  that  they  mi^ht 
advise  him  and  help  him  in  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  on  mis 
reparation  board. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  imderstood  Senator  Johnson's  question  to  be 
whether  we  will  have  any  part  of  the  reparation,  -and  not  whether  we 
will  take  part  in  its  admmistration. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  If  there  has 
been  a  misimderstanding,  I  will  ask  the  question  again,  whether  or 
not  it  was  tentatively  or  otherwise  understood  or  agreed  that  we 
were  to  have  no  part  in  the  reparation;  not  in  the  reparation  com- 
ntiission,  but  in  the  reparation  ultimately  paid. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  definite 
agreement  as  to  that.  Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  not  taking  any. 
Toiat  is  mypersonal  view. 

Senator  w  illiams.  What  is  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  taking  any  repara- 
tion. 

Senator  HrrcHCX)CK.  You  mean  so  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  HrrcHGOGK.  You  do  not  mean  so  far  as  private  individuals 
are  concerned! 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  they  must  all  be  paid. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  There  are  $100,000,000  of  Bhipping  losses 
during  the  war,  and  they  have  got  to  be  paid. 

Secretary  Lansing,  les. 

Senator  HrroHCOCK.  And  they  are  reparations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
that  is  tlie  President's  personal  opinion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  understand  that  it  is  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  understood  that  from  his  speech 
of  July  4,  that  that  was  his  position. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  another 
phase  of  the  matter.  Discussion  came  up  the  other  da}"^  as  to  how  far 
the  league  of  nations  would  affect  the  question  of  boundaries,  and  the 
assertion  was  made  by  the  witness  then  before  us  to  the  effect  that 
certain  boundaries  that  were  not  laid  out  on  strategical  lines,  but 
were  laid  out  on  other  lines,  of  nationality  or  race,  could  not  be 
supported  except  with  the  league  of  nations;  which  led  to  some 
acninonious  deoate  around  the  table.  Have  you  ever  read  that 
pa^e  or  two  of  the  treaty  containing  the  boundaries  between  Poland 
and  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have,  at  one  time. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  vou  this  question.  Could 
that  boundary  be  maintained  by  Poland  for  six  months,  or  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  without  a  league  of  nations  and  its  moral 
force  behmd  Poland  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  unless  Germany  was  disarmed  and 
Poland  was  armed. 

Senator  Williams.  And  kept  disarmed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  follow  out  the  line,  that  boundary  is 
not  at  all  strategical,  is  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  is  not. 

Senator  "Williams.  There  are  no  natural  objects  that  make  it 
strong?  It  is  lust  the  line  that  they  tried  to  get  the  majority  of 
Poles  on  one  siae  of,  and  the  majority  of  Germans  on  the  other? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  now  and  then  they  could  not  succeed, 
because  the  line  could  not  be  made  too  zigzaggy  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  there  not  other  boxmdaries  of  which  the 
same  thing  could  be  said,  of  bi^  nations? 

Secretai^  Lansing.  Yes;  it  is  quite  true  in  several  instances  that 
the  boundaries  are  not  strategic  in  any  way.  And  I  think  this 
shotdd  be  said,  that  in  certain  cases  the  ethnological  line  has  given 
place  to  the  economic  line.  My  own  theory  is  that  the  economic 
fine  is  frequently  more  important  than  the  ethnographic  line. 

Senator  Williams.  It  might  be,  in  a  particular  place. 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  not  this  true,  that  they  tried  to  be  guided 
by  racial  and  national  lines  so  far  as  they  could,  but  now  and  then 
tney  would  strike  a  place  where  the  economic  question  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  overlook  the  other,  in  a  small  territory  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
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Senator  Williams.  For  instance — the  country  around  Rume,  the 
population  is  largely  Italian,  and  the  thing  which  led  them  to  dis- 
regard the  racial  question  there  was  the  economic  question  of  trans- 
portation and  trade? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  I  beg  you  to  follow  me  in  asking 
you  this  question: 

On  the  28th  of  June^  1919,  there  was  read  into  the  record  a  cable- 
gram from  the^  F^ident,  addressed  to  his  fellow-countrvmen, 
annoxmcing  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  speaking  of  the  e  igue 
of  nations  ne  said: 

It  associates  the  free  governments  of  the  world  in  a  permanent  league  in  which 
they  are  pledged  to  use  their  united  power  to  maintain  peace  hy  maintaining  right 
•nd  justice. 

Further  that  the  member  governments  *'  undertake  to  be  responsible 
to  the  opinion  of  mankind  in  the  execution  of  their  task  by  accepting 
the  direction  of  the  league  of  nations." 

In  the  President's  address  to  the  Senate,  on  July  10,  again  speaking 
of  the  league  of  nations,  he  said: 

It  provided  a  means  of  common  counsel  which  all  were  pledged  to  accept;  a  common 
authority  whose  decisions  would  he  recognized  as  decisions  which  all  must  respect 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1919,  Secretary  Tumulty  gave  out  the  following 
message  from  President  Wilson,  referring  to  the  Franco-American 
treaty: 

I  have  promised  to  propose  to  the  Senate  a  supplement  in  which  we  shall  i^^ee, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  to  come  immediately 
to  the  assistance  of  France  in  case  of  unprovoked  attack  by  Germany,  thus  merely 
hastening  the  action  to  which  we  should  be  bound  by  the  covenant  of  the  lea<>iie  of 
nations. 

In  his  message  to  the  Senate,  dated  July  29,  1919,  transmitting  the 
Franco-American  treaty,  the  President  says: 

The  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  provides  for  military  action  for  the  protection 
of  its  members  only  upon  advice  of  the  council  of  the  league.  Advice  given,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  only  upon  deliberation  and  acted  upon  by  each  of  the  governments  of 
the  member  states  only  after  its  own  judgment  justifies  such  action. 

The  question  I  desire  to  ask  you  is  this:  Which  one  of  these  state- 
ments is  correct?  Are  we  bound  by  the  common  authority  of  the 
leaffue,  as  stated  in  the  President's  address  of  July  10?  Would  we 
be  bound  by  the  covenant  of  the  league  to  go  to  the  relief  of  France, 
as  stated  in  the  Tumulty  message  of  May  9,  or  would  we  be  free  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  league  only  if  our  own  judgment  justified 
such  action,  as  stated  in  the  President's  message  of  July  29  ? 

Can  you  follow  me  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can,  and  I  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  answer  me? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  not  going  to  answer — I  am  not  going 
to  interpret  the  President's  language  for  him. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  AH  right,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  calls  for  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Ix/insing.  I  know,  that  is  quite  true ;  if  not  from  anything 
that  the  President  has  said.  If  you  ask  me  for  an  interpretation  of  it^ 
that  is  a  difiei  ent  thing. 
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Senator  Knox.  Speaking  from  the  language  of  the  treaty  itself, 
is  it  a  matter  in  which  we  have  perfect  freedom  of  action  under 
article  10? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  You  think  so. 

SecretaryLANsiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  You  think  that  we  may  do  just  as  we  please  with- 
out violatb^  our  honor  or  agreement  on  any  recommendation  made 
in  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  mighty  important. 

Secretary  I^NSiNG.  I  think  we  have  got,  certainly,  that  legal  right. 

Senator  Knox.  I  asked  you  about  the  moral  right. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  you  did  not  mention  tnat. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes,  I  said  without  violating  our  honor;  with 
honor. 

Secretary  Lansing.  With  honor  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  presume  in  honor  we  would  have  to  foUow 
out  the  general  purposes  of  that  article. 

Senator  Knox.  In  other  words  if  the  council  of  the  league  of 
nations  directed  us  to  resort  to  arms  against  China  in  order  to  pre- 
vent her  from  regaining  her  rights  in  Shantung,  we  would  be  bound 
to  doit? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  Congress  approved. 

Senator  Knox.  No,  I  am  not  talking  about  Congress,  I  am  talking 
about  the  obligations  we  have  assumed  imder  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  absolute  obligation. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  one  thing  or  the  other,  Mr.  Secretary.  We 
either  have  hberty  of  action,  or  we  are  bound  by  our  agreement,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  in  the  discussion 
in  the  Senate  on  uiat  subject,  and  apparently  among  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Senate  some  are  convincecf  that  we  are  absolutely 
boimd  by  the  decision  of  the  council.  Others  say,  just  as  this  last 
expression  of  the  President  indicates,  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  decide, 
after  the  recommendations  have  been  made. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Is  it  not  very  much  Uke  the  Panama  Treaty  ? 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  particle  of  analogy  between 
the  Panama  treaty  and  that,  because  in  ranama  we  were  defending 
our  own  property.  We  have  a  zone  in  Panama,  and  we  have  built 
the  ^eatest  engineering  enterprise  in  the  world,  and  the  peace  of  the 
environment  is  essential  to  the  operation  of  that  property.  We  are 
merely  defending  our  own  down  there.  I  do  not  see  any  analogy 
between  this  and  the  Panama  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  more  essential,  then,  that  there  should  be 
peace  in  Panama  than  that  there  should  be  peace  in  all  the  world  ? 

Senator  Knox.  No;  not  at  all.  That  is  a  non  sequitur.  It  is  in 
my  mind  that  wherever  we  have  tremendous  property  interests  at 
stake  we  should  see  that  there  is  peace  in  that  neighborhood. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  therefore  the  change  of  sovereignty  would 
affect  our  r^hts  there  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Would  affect  our  rights. 

Secretary  Lansing.  How  could  that  be,  under  that  law  t 
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Senator  EInox.  The  change  of  sovereignty  would  affect  our  rights 
in  this  sense,  that  as  long  as  our  zone  and  our  great  property  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  friendly  nation  we  are  at  peace.  That  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  us;  but  the  difference  between  that  and  guaranteeing 
the  tenitorial  int^ity  and  the  political  independence  of  a  remote 
nation  is  just  as  great  as  the  difference  between  night  and  day,  to  my 
mind. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  a  difference  in  degree  rather  than  any- 
thing else. 

Senator  Ejs'OX.  It  is  the  degree,  I  think,  that  determines  the  ques- 
tion. 

Secretary  Lansing.  But  it  binds  future  Congresses,  does  it  not — 
that  treaty  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Only  in  the  sense  that  future  Congresses  might 
feel  that  the  same  reasons  that  justified  the  making  of  the  treaty 
would  justify  the  carrying  of  it  out  as  long  as  we  have  the  canal. 

Senator  Williams.  Which  cost  us  the  most  money  from  an  Ameri- 
can standpoint,  the  Panapaa  Canal  or  the  European  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Williams.  It  seems  that  we  had  a  pretty  important 
interest  in  that  war  when  we  were  dragged  into  it  against  our  own  will. 

Senator  Knox.  We  did  not  go  into  it  in  pursuance  of  any  agree- 
ment whatever. 

Senator  Williams.  No  ;  but  if  we  had  gone  into  it  in  the  pursuance 
of  any  agreement  we  would  not  have  been  any  more  in  it  than  we  were 
without  any  agreement. 

Senator  Knox.  But  I  do  think  in  all  seriousness  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  In  one  breath  the 
President  says  we  are  bound.  In  the  next  breath  he  says  we  may 
act  according  to  our  own  discreticm  upon  the  recommendation.  Now, 
we  ought  redly  to  know  what  the  thing  means^  and  I  am  only  trying 
to  get  your  opinion,  because  I  value  your  opinion. 

Secretarj  Lansing.  Thank  vou.  I  confess  that  all  it  provides  in 
article  10  is  that  the  council  snail  advise  upon  the  means. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  tne  last  sentence  of  article 
10.  That  is  as  to  a  threat  or  a  danger.  First  we  guarantee.  Then 
after  that  sentence  guaranteeing  comes  another  sentence 

Or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression 

If  you  will  follow  me,  am  I  accurate  in  that  statement  t 
Secretary  Lansing.  You  are 

the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

That  is  the  obligation  with  respect  to  preserving  territorial  integ- 
rity and  the  political  independence. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yon  do  not  divide  it,  then,  as 
Senator  Lodge  does,  into  two  distinct  segments  or  sections  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  indeed  I  do  not.  There  is  no  comma 
after  the  word  **  aggression." 

Senator  Williams.  Mr  Secretary,  Italy  had  an  alliance  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria  under  which  Italy  was  obliged  to  go  the  assistance 
of  her  allies  imder  certain  circumstances,  in  a  war  of  defense.  Ger- 
many declared  that  she  was  in  a  war  oi  defsnse.  Austria  declared 
that  she  was  in  a  war  of  defense^  and  Italy  put  her  own  interpretation 
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upon  the  sort  of  war  it  was,  and  declared  that  she  was  neutral..  Is 
not  that  analogous?  There  may  be  a  moral  oblijgation,  but  after  all 
each  nation  is  left  to  determine  whether  the  particular  circumstances 
that  bind  it  are  confronting  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  you  are  right,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  there  is  no  one  phase 
of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  that  the  pubhc  are  so  much 
interested  in  as  in  Article  X,  and  I  think  any  elucidation  that  you 
can  make  of  it  would  be  a  real  service,  to  tell  us  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  we  have  bound  ourselves  so  that  in  honor  we  must  accept  the 
advice  of  the  council  and  go  to  the  relief  of  nations  that  are  threat- 
ened by  outside  aggression  or  whether  we  can  take  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  do  as  we  please. 

Secretary  Lansing.  As  I  understand  the  last  clause  of  article  ten, 
the  council  shall  meet  to  consider  the  means  by  which  this  obligation 
shall  be  fulfilled,  and  then  it  is  up  to  the  various  nations  to  take;^uch 
action  as  they  may  deem  proper  after  the  result  of  that  consultation 
is  reported. 

Senator  Knox.  But  that  advice  is  only  as  to  the  means.  We  have 
already  entered  into  a  covenant  that  we  will  do  the  thing. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  that  is  quite  true. 

Senator  Knox.  If  you  have  covenanted  to  do  a  thing  and  then 
'  leave  it  to  someoody  to  determine  the  means,  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
under  an  obligation  to  adopt  the  means  suggested  by  the  council  or 
committee,  or  whatever  the  authority  is  that  suggests  the  means. 
The  strength  of  the  covenant,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  the  firat  sentence 
there. 

Secretary  IjANSIng.  It  is,  and  the  word  "aggression"  is  very 
important.  The  word  "aggression"  naturally  convej'^  the  idea  of  a 
wrongful  act.  Now,  somebody  has  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  wrongful  act.  As  I  read  it,  the  mere  invasion  of  territory  is  not 
necessarily  an  aggressive  act.  You  may  invade  territory  to  prot<^ct 
your  own  nationals  fit)m  danger.  1  do  not  assume  for  one 
moment 

Senator  K!nox.  Would  it  not  be  aggression  just  the  same,  only  it 
would  be  justifiable  aggression  ?     It  is  stiU  aggression. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  that  is  in  a  broader  sense,  but  I 
assume  that  this  is  used  ia  tne  narrower  sense  of  an  evil  invasion. 
For  example,  I  can  conceive  where  it  is  necessary  to  land  troops  in 
time  of  revolution  or  anarchy  to  protect  your  own  citizens  and  their 
property. 

Senator  Knox.  I  would  not  regard  that  as  an  aggression  at  all. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  not  aggression. 

Senator  Knox.  I  would  not  regard  that  as  aggression. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  there  might  be  simflar  cases,  where  you 
could  cover  considerable  area  of  temtory. 

Senator  Knox.  But  take  a  case  where  it  was  a  distinct  aggression. 
We  bind  oiuselves  to  protect  the  temtorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  all  members  of  the  league  against  external  aggression. 
Now,  suppose  there  is  what,  to  your  mind,  would  be  a  well  defined 
case  of  aggression.  There  is  no  aoubt  about  what  we  have  agreed 
to  do  first. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No* 
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Senator  Knox.  Very  well  then.  If  we  have  agreed  to  do  it,  have^ 
we  not  agreed  to  adopt  the  means  of  the  council  that  we  have  set  up 
to  determine  what  means  shall  be  adopted  ? 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  follows  at  aD. 

Senator  Williams.  We  mi^ht  not  agree  with  them. 

Secretary  Lansino.  We  might  not  agree  with  them.  Our  repre- 
sentative in  the  council  mi£;ht  disagree  with  the  others. 

Senator  Fall.  About  what — about  whether  it  was  an  act  of 
aggression,  or  about  how  we  should  repel  it,  or  what  our  obligations- 
are? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Or  whether  this  Nation  should  take  part  in  any 
mUitary  operations  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  clear  to  your  mind  that  the  council  itself 
decides  whether  an  act  is  one  of  aggression  or  not,  and  not  the  nation 
itself  behind  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  the  Nation  has  a  right  to  determine. 

Senator  Fall.  To  decide  whether  it  is  an  act  of  aggression? 
Then  what  has  the  coimcil  to  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  to  advise  and  consider  means  as  to 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation. 

Senator  Fall.  It  has  to  submit  to  every  nation  obligated  by  the 
treaty,  and  allow  each  nation  to  say  whetner  a  particular  act  under 
consideration  is  an  act  of  aggression  or  not.  Then  suppose  they  report 
back  to  the  council  that  tney  have  discovered  that  it  was  an  act  of 
aggression.  Then  the  coimcu  says,  **  You  shoidd  repel  it  in  such  and 
such  a  way.  *'  Then  that  is  reported  back  to  the  inaividual  members 
of  the  league,  and  then  they  take  up  the  question  as  to  how  they 
will  repel  it,  or  whether  they  will  repel  it  at  all.  Is  that  what  article 
10  means? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  the  machinery  is  as  complicated 
as  that. 

Senator  Fall.  I  have  understood  you  to  say  that  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  was  an  act  of  aggression  was  to  be  decided,  not  by 
the  council  but  by  the  State. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ultimately.  I  think  they  have  a  right  te 
review  that  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  council  to  the 
State,  first  as  to  whether  it  is  an  act  of  aggression,  and  second  the 
State  has  power  to  determine  as  to  whether  it  will  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  council.     That  is  your  judgment,  is  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so.  It  is  just  as  if  we,  in  the  event  of  a 
manifest  wrong  a^nst  some  nation 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  that  privilege  without  going  into  this 
lea^e  at  all. 

Secretary  Lansing.  But  we  will  not  do  it. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  done  it  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
We  have  just  done  it,  and  we  are  now  trying  to  wind  up  a  war  m 
which  we  did  it.  We  had  another  war  in  1898  in  which  we  exercised 
that  judgment.  We  engaged  in  that  war.  We  have  done  it  wherever 
humanity  has  called  upon  us  to  do  it,  every  time  in  our  entire  history. 
I  should  like  to  see  anyone  cite  an  instance  where  we  have  not. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Other  nations  have  not. 

Senator  Fall.  But  we  have.  I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Now  you  say  that  is  all  the  power  we  would  have — all 
the  obl^ation  we  would  incur  under  article  10. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  As  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  ever  present  at  any  dis- 
cussion of  article  10  at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  American 
commissioners  discuss  article  10,  as  to  what  would  occur  under  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  they  never  discussed  it  with  me. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Never  discussed  it  at  all  ?  Did 
you  ever  discuss  it  with  anybody,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have,  a  great  many  times. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  viewpoint  of  the  men  who 
adopted  it  at  Paris  and  the  viewpoint  of  those  of  our  own  commission 
who  adopted  it  you  do  not  know? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  their  views  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Never  having  discussed  it  with 
any  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  well,  I  have  discussed  it  informally  with 
them,  of  course. 

Senator  eJoHNsoN  of  California.  You  do  not  recall  the  discussions  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  them. 

Senator  ^all.  Mr.  Secretary,  so  that  we  may  clear  up  the  record 
as  we  go  along,  that  is  so  far  as  my  own  head  is  concerned,  I  wish  to 
ask  you  another  question  or  two.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Williams)  asked  jou  a  question  about  to  this  effect,  as  to  whetner 
the  line  of  demarcation  agreed  upon  in  this  treaty  between  Poland 
and  Germany  coidd  be  maintained  six  months  if  it  were  not  for  the 
constitution  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  I  understood  you  to  answer 
that  it  cotdd  not.  Was  that  the  effect  of  his  question  and  your 
answer? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  limited  it. 

Senator  Fall.  That  it  would  be  impossible  unless  it  was  for  the 
league  of  nations — that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  line. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  went  further  than  that. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  Now,  let  us 
see  how  far. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  stated  that  very  clearly. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  if  Germanv  was  disarmed  and  Poland 
was  armed,  of  course  Poland  could  hold,  it.     That  is  a  manifest  fact. 

Senator  Fall.  But  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  league  of 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  line  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  do  you  think  so  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  you  keep  Poland  fully  armed  and  Germany 
disarmed,  you  do  not  need  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  they  are  both  armed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  they  are  both  armed,  then  you  need  the 
league  of  nations. 

^nator  Fall.  Then  you  need  the  league  of  nations? 

Sea*etary  Lansing,   les. 

Senator  Fall.  The  league  of  nations,  as  it  happens,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  in  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  article  10  has. 
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Senator  Fall.  Page  129  of  the  treatjr,  paragraph  2  of  the  annex, 
provides  for  an  international  commission  wmcn  shall  govern  the 
disposition  of  that  line.  It  provides  that  the  United  States  of  America. 
France,  the  British  Empire,  and  Italy  shall  appoint  an  international 
commission.     Paragrapn  3  provides  that — 

The  commission  shall  enjoy  all  the  powers  exercised  by  the  German  or  the  PniBsian 
Government  except  those  of  legislation  or  taxation. 

On  page  131  it  provides  that — 

The  commission  will  maintain  order  with  the  help  of  the  troops  which  will  be  at 
its  disposal,  and,  to  the  extent  which  it  may  deem  necessary,  by  means  of  gendarmerie 
recruited  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Now  the  league  of  nations  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  has  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  are  referring  to  the  plebiscite  in  upper 
Silesia? 

Senator  Fall.  No;  I  am  referring  to  the  maintenance  of  order; 
and  I  will  say  to  you  further  that  the  following  article  provides  for 
that  for  one  year  and  a  half,  and  then  for  a  period  of  six  months 
longer  for  the  governing  by  this  commission  alone,  without  the  inter- 
ference in  any  way  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  then  provides  for  a 
continuous  government  forever  of  this  territory  between  Prussia  and 
Poland  imless  Prussia  and  Poland,  respectively,  in  ^e  meantime 
have  so  restored  order  that  they  are  able  to  reinstate  it  within  their 
respective  territories  themselves.  The  league  of  nations  has  nothing 
tq  do  with  it.     It  is  the  international  commission. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  area,  upper  Silesia,  is  an  area  which  is  as 
yet  to  be  subjected  to  a  plebiscite;  and  then,  when  that  hne  is  deter- 
mined, you  will  not  have  a  strategic  line,  no  matter  which  way  the 
plebiscite  goes,  and  after  that  you  will  have  to  depend  on  the  league 
of  nations  or  disarm  Germanv,  or  Poland  can  not  maintain  her  lines. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  why  do  we  have  this  commission  with  arms, 
and  the  right  to  recruit  soldiers,  and  why  do  we  not  say  that  the 
lea^e  of  nations  shall  do  it?  We  do  not  say  that  the  league  of 
nations  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  do  not  need  to,  because  it  is  covered  by 
the  article. 

Senator  Fall.  '*  We  do  not  need  to.  *'  Then  the  league  has  general 
powers,  whether  it  is  given  them  definitely  or  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  understana  you. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  you,  so  we  are  even. 

Senator  Knox.  It  seems  to  be  a  50-50  break. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  go  back  to  one  or  two 
matters  that  you  have  spoken  about.  A  while  ago  you  were  giving 
your  ideas  as  to  the  labor  clauses,  in  answer  to  questions  by  Senator 
McCumber.  You  said  you  were  somewhat  familiar  with  the  labor 
provisions. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  said  I  had  been. 

Senator  Fall.  The  American  members  of  the  commission  were 
Messrs.  Gompers  and  Hurley,  were  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  Dr.  Shotwell  was  an  alternate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Dr.  Shotwell  was  an  alternate.  He  took  Mr. 
Hurley's  place. 

Senator  Fall.  The  United  States  of  Ainerica  had  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers.  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Hon. 
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A.  N.  Hurley,  president  of  the  American  Shipping  Board;  substi- 
tutes, Hon.  H.  M.  Robinson  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Snotwell.  The  British 
Empire  was  represented  by  the  right  honorable  Q.  N.  Barnes,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  member  of  the  war  cabinet;  substitutes,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Butler  and  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne.  France  was  represented 
by  Mr.  ColUard,  minister  of  labor;  substitute,  Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine. 
Italy  was  represented  by  Baron  Mayor  des  Planches,  and  Japan  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Otchai.  Belgium  was  represented  by  Mr.  Van- 
dervelde;  Cuba  by  Mr.  De  Bustamante;  Poland  by  Count  Zoltowski, 
and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  by  Mr.  Ben6s.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  proceedings  of  that  conmiission  ? 
Secret^iy  Lansing.  I  am  not. 

Senator   Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was   a  suggestion 
offered  by  any  of  the  delegates — was  that  called  to  your  attention — 
that  any  of  those  delegates  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
i^iculture  shoidd  be  represented  on  this  labor  board  ?  • 
Secretary  Lansing.  Ihave  no  knowledge  of  it. 
Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  then  whether  the  French  and  the 
Italian  delegates  offered  a  resolution  before  the  commission  to  that 
effect  which  was  voted  down  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  By  the  American  and  other  delegates  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gompers,  a  member  of  that  commission  and  others  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  article  about  which  you  were  being  interrogated  by  Sena- 
tor McCumber  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  discussed  it  with  them. 
Senator  IFall.  Well,  it  is  public.     It  is  printed. 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  read  it. 

Senator  Fall.  You  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  provisions  of 
article  419,  referred  to  by  Senator  McCumber,  were  not  penal  in  their 
terms;  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  obligatory. 
Secretarv  Lansing.  Permissive. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  as  to  the  use  by  any  member  of  measures  of 
an  economic  character  to  compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  of  the 
council.     You  seemed  to  think  that  was  in  no  sense  penal,  as  I  under- 
stood it. 
Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  not  mandatory.     It  is  permissive. 
Senator  Fall.  Only  permissive  ? 
Secretarv  Lansing,  x  es. 

Senator  Fall.  You  say  you  do  not  know  that  the  commission 
itself  that  drew  the  article  understood  that  it  was  obligatory  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  place  in  the  record 
later  the  opinion  of  the  conmiission  itself  which  adopted  this  article, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  suggestions,  discussions,  and  resolutions 
which  they  offered.^  The  pampmet  which  I  have  is  published  by  the 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation  and  contains 
the  report  of  the  commission  on  international  labor  legislation  of  the 
peace  conference,  the  report  of  this  commission  that  Secretary  Lansing 
said  he  tmderstood  had  been  formed,  and  which  was  formed,  and  it 
did  agree  on  these  articles.  This  pamphlet,  however,  also  contains 
tile  report  of  the  British  Nation^  Industrial  Conference — a  very 
interesting  document. 
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Do  you  know  what  the  objection  was  which  was  offered  by  the 
American  and  the  Brazilian  delegates  to  the  proposition  advanced 
by  the  British,  French,  Italian,  and  other  delegates  with  reference 
to  the  labor  articles? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  that  both  of  those  delegations 
held  that  they  could  not  accede  to  some  of  the  propositions  advanced 
by  Great  Bntain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  others,  because  of  the 
Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  and  tne  form  of  our  Government, 
being  constituted  of  various  sovereign  States  ? 

Secretary  LiAnsing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  heard  nothing  of  that  discussion  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  you  hear  anythmg  of  any  discussion  there  or 
any  promise  or  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  labor  leaders,  or  the  rep- 
resentatives of  tne  United  States  Government,  on  that  commission, 
that  they  would  go  as  far  as  they  could  and  then  they  would  here- 
after seek  to  have  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  amended 
so  that  without  the  interposition  of  a  court  they  could  make  the 
mandate  of  the  league  council  absolutely  binding  upon  the  United 
States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  that  that  proposition  was  ad- 
vanced by  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  delegates  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  it  was  turned  down  by  the  Americans, 
simply  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clear  up  another  matter,  I 
was  out  of  the  room  this  morning  when  you  were  asked  a  question 
by  one  of  the  Senators  with  reference  to  the  reason  why  Costa  Rica 
was  not  allowed  to  sign  the  peace  treaty.  Of  course  I  have  not  read 
the  record,  and  I  regret  that  I  was  not  present;  but  I  have  under- 
stood from  the  other  members  of  the  committee  that  the  reason  in 
general  offered  bv  you  was  that  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  now 
existing  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  powers. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  said  it  had  not  been  recognized  by  all 
the  powers. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  it  was  not  even  invited 
to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  There  was  no  invitation  at  all  extended  to  her  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  And  Costa  Rica  is  left  at  war  with  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mexico  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Senator  Fall.  Mexico  never  was  at  war  with  Germany.  That  is 
the  distinction.  Costa  Rica,  however,  did  declare  war  against 
Germany,  did  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  that  13,  the  unrecognized  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  did. 

Senator  Fall.  The  unrecognized  Government.  Do  you  recall  that 
on  December  20,  1918,  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  aclmowledging 
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the  receipts  of  their  notice  that  they  had  gone  to  war,  which  telegram 
was  to  the  following  effect: 

By  resolution  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  instructed  me  to  acknowledge 
with  deep  appreciation  your  recent  message  of  congratulation  and  compliment  you 
and  your  country  upon  your  splendid  stand:  for  liberty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  recall  that. 

Senator  Fall.  You  recall  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  French  Government  also 
congratulated  Costa  Kica^  through  its  present  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  CoEta  Rica  was  recognized  by  France, 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  recognized  by  France  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  it  has  a  minister  at  Paris  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  A  recognized  minister  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On,  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  record 
to  show  the  recognition  and  tne  congratulations  extended  by  the 
President  of  the  (X)ngress  of  France  on  December  18,  1918,  to  Costa 
Rica,  upon  her  entrance  into  the  war. 

Do  you  know  what  action  Great  Britain  took  with  reference  to 
Costa  Kica  ?    Was  her  Government  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  my  impression  is  it  was. 
I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  this  transcript  which  I  have  is  probably  cor- 
rect.  It  is  dated  Paris,  France,  May  29,  1918,  and  signed  ''Derby." 
Derby  was  the  representative  of  Great  Britain,  was  he  not  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  addressed  to  Seflor  Manuel  de  Peralta,  Costa 
Rican  Minister,  Paris,  France: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  in  which  you  announce  that 
the  President  of  Ckwta  Rica  has  declared  war  against  the  German  Government. 
I  have  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  your  communication  to  my  Government. 

This  is  followed  by  a  note  of  June  1,  1918,  to  the  following  effect: 

Ab  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  you  in  my  note  of  May  29,  I  promptly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  Government  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  made  by  the 
Republic  of  Goeta  Rica,  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  communicate  to  me. 

1  have  just  received  orders  from  my  Government  to  transmit  to  you  the  following 
mesBs^e  in  reply  to  your  communication: 

"His  Majesty's  Government  desires  to  assure  the  Government  of  the  Costa  Rican 
Republic  that  it  has  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  good  news  of  the  adherence 
of  Coeta  Rica  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  humanity." 

Si^ed  by  Derby. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  gq  further,  I  presiune,  than  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  note  of  Mr.  Pichon.  Mr.  Pichon,  I  believe,  is  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  France,  is  he  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Foreign  affairs;  yes. 

Senator  Faix.  I  call  attention  to  his  note  of  May  31,  1918,  to  the 
minister  of  Costa  Rica,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  communica- 
tion of  Costa  Rica  to  France,  and  thanking  Costa  Rica  for  her  action 
in  joining  the  Allies  in  the  war  against  (jrarmany. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  than  to  call  your  attention,  I 
presume,  to  a  telegram  from  Gen.  Foch,  commancfer  in  chief  of  the 
allied  armies,  I  beUeve,  to  Oen.  Tinoco. 

Many  thanks  for  your  congratulations.  Please  convev  to  the  Costa  Bican  Army* 
in  the  names  of  the  annies  fighting,  full  of  confidence  for  the  most  just  of  causes. 
My  sincere  thanks  for  its  good  wishes. 

Then  there  is  a  communication  from  the  Ixnperial  Japanese  em- 
bassy, Paris,  France,  May  31,  1918,  signed  by  K.  Matusi.  Do  you 
know  who  Mr.  Matusi  is  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Matsui,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  signed  here  "Matusi."  Possibly  it  should  be 
"Matsui."     Do  you  know  Mr.  Matsui  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do. 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  acquainted  with  him.  I  did  not  have  ref- 
erence to  chop-suey,  which  is  more  familiar  to  some  of  the  Senators, 
possibly,  than  Matsui  is  to  me.     Li  this  communication  he  says : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  25th  instant,  in  which 
vou  are  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  tne  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
has  declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  the  German  Empire. 

Do  you  consider  that  a  recognition  of  the  Costa  Rican  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  that  act  necessarily,  but  I  think  probably 
it  was  recognized. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  recognized.  Then  there  is  a  communication 
from  the  United  States  embassy,  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Sharpe.  I 
think  I  have  made  no  mistake  in  the  spelling  of  that  name.  He  is 
our  ambassador,  is  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  His  communication  is  addressed  to  Senor  Manuel 
de  Peralta,  in  which  he  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  states: 

This  news  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  and  1  hear  with  lively  satisfaction  the 
noble  decision  of  your  valorous  Republic,  which,  with  no  incentive  but  its  fraternal 
disinterestedness,  nas  of  her  own  free  will  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  powers  of 
the  entente,  ready  to  aid  with  all  its  forces  the  cause  of  right  against  oppression. 

Your  declaration  will  evoke  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all  our  sister  Republics. 

You  had  knowledge  of  that  note  of  Ambassador  Sharpe,  did  you 
not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  did. 

Senator  Vall.  He  is  under  you,  is  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  is.  It  was  not  done  by  authority  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Senator  Fall.  Neither  was  that  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  vStates 
in  sending  its  congratulatory  message. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  did  not  have  to  be. 

Senator  Fall.  Here  is  a  communication  from  the  Italian  ambassa- 
dor, under  date  of  Jime  3,  saying: 

You  were  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  CoPta 
Bica.  by  decree  of  the  2^d  of  May,  has  declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with 
the  German  Empire,  and  that  his  Government  desires  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  His  Majesty  and  its  allies  in  the  triumph  of  right  ana  of  civilization. 

While  noting  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  the  decision  of  your  Government,  which 
has  thus  established  a  new  bond  of  friendship  between  our  respective  countries, 
associated  as  they  are  now  in  the  same  noble  cause^  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I 
Immediately  brought  the  contents  of  your  commumcation  to  the  attention  of  His 
Majesty's  Government. 
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I  find  also  a  communication  from  the  then  president  of  Brazil, 
Mr.  Gomez.  I  find  a  note  from  the  Serbian  Legation  to  the  minister, 
thanking  him  for  Uie  entrance  of  Costa  Rica  into  the  war.  I  find  a 
cablegram  under  date  of  June  19,  1917,  from  Brazil  to  Costa  Rica^ 
notifying  them  that  Brazil  was  entering  the  war,  and  calling  upon  all 
the  republics  on  this  continent  to  join  them;  and  I  find  here  an  answer 
from  Costa  Rica  complying  witn  the  request  of  Brazil,  expressing 
their  gratification  at  the  action  of  Brazil,  and  their  intention  to  follow 
Brazilin  the  matter.    Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  those  matters  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thmk  I  did. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  who  was  it  that  had  not  recognized  Costa 
Rica,  or  caused  her  to  be  left  out  ? 

Secretary  Lansdio.  The  United  States  of  America. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  thank  you,  sir. 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  could  have  asked  me  that  to  begin  ^ith, 
and  I  would  have  answered  it  frankly. 

Senator  Fall.  I  may  be  unfortunate  in  my  method  of  interrogation. 

Senator  Wh^liams.  Has  an  -ambassador,  or  a  leration,  or  a  general 
in  the  field  any  right  to  recognize  any  government  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  evidently  did  not  hear  the  answer  of 
the  Secretary. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Senator  evidently  did  hear  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  did. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  I  did,  too. 

Senator  Fall.  I  did  not  think  the  Senator  would  interject  a  remark 
of  that  kind  if  he  had  heard  the  answer. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  heard  it,  and  the  Senator 
interjected  the  remark  for  the  express  purpose  of  lowing  the  wide 
extent  and  the  small  depth  of  all  this  stufip. 

Senator  Fall.  I  would  not  engage  in  a  controversy  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  nor  with  the  nonorable  Secretary  of  State;  but  if 
it  became  a  matter  of  importance  I  would  ask  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  I  think  I  know  what  his  answer  would  be,  if  there  are  not  more 
ways  than  one  of  recognizing  a  government. 

SeoiatOT  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  but 

Senator  Fall.  You  agree,  do  you  ? 

Senator  Williams.  But  those  telegrams  are  not  one  of  the  ways. 

Senator  Fall.  That  depends  altogether 

Senator  Borah.  This  controversy  is  very  unfortunate. 

Senator  Williams.  The  whole  tning  is  of  no  importance. 

Senator  Fall.  You  mentioned  Mexico,  Mr.  Socretary.  Was  the 
United  States  equally  responsible  for  the  noninvitation  or  the  fact 
that  no  invitation  was  extended  to  Mexico  to  join  the  league? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  not.     Then  who  was  responsible  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  the  United  States  suggest  extending  to  Mexico 
an  invitation  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  It  did  not.     Did  any  other  nation  suggest  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  whether  France  suggested  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 
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Senator  Fall.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  De  la  Bara  in  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask — ^I  am  not  ^oii^  to  ask  you  what  it 
was — ^but  did  you  have  any  conference  with  nim  with  reference  to 
Mexican  affairs  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  a  word. 

Senator  Fall.  He  was  the  former  ambassador  to  this  country  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Senator  Fall.  And  he  was  the  president  ad  interim  between 
Huerta  and  Madero  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  justhad  personal  conversations ;  that  was  all. 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  not  goiiig  to  ask  you,  of  course,  about  that. 
It  would  not  be  official,  I  presume.  Now,  Mi*.  Secretary,  was  there 
any  discussion  in  reference  to  Mexican  matters  or  ajay  phase  of  the 
Mexican  matters  at  Paris  in  which  you  engaged  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  There  was  no  discussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  you  whether,  when  you  came  in  as 
counsellor  for  the  State  Department,  you  found  upon  your  files,  or 
whether  after  you  came  in  there  were  placed  upon  your  files,  any 
notices  of  any  kind  or  requests  from  this  Government  to  any  other 
Government  that  the  United  States  of  America  be  allowed  ♦to  handle 
Mexican  affairs? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  not  seen  any  such  thing.  1  do 
not  recall  any  such  thing.  But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the 
German  treaty  ? 

Senator  Fall.  I  understood  that  jovl  were  considering  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  that  you  were  engaging  in  the  formation  of  a  league 
for  the  conservation  and  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  quite  true,  but  I  am  considering  the 
treaty.  I  am  not  considering  Mexican  affairs.  If  you  wish  to  ask 
me  about  Mexican  affairs,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  before  the 
committee  at  any  time  and  discuss  them;  but  I  should  Uke  to  be 
prepared  beforehand,  because  I  do  not  know  where  an  investigation 
of  tnis  kind  is  going,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  answer  offhand. 

Senator  Fall,  lam  not  going  to  ask  you  to  answer  anything  that 
I  think  would  embarrass  you  at  all,  sir.  I  so  stated  with  reference 
to  the  conversations  between  Mr.  De  la  Bara  and  yourself.  They 
were  not  of  an  official  nature,  as  I  imderstand  you  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  So  I  simply  asked  you  whether  you  had  met  him 
there  and  talked  to  him. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  I  asked  you  nothing  as  to  the  purport  of  your  con- 
versations. Something  oi  that  kind  I  might  know  myself  through 
some  other  source,  but  I  am  not  going  to  interrogate  you  about  it  at 
all.  I  simply  ask  you  now  as  leading  up  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  important  matter,  and  which  it  seems  to  me  must  necessarily 
have  been  considered  in  some  way  around  the  peace  table  with 
reference  to  Mexican  matters. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  might  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mexico  was 
never  mentioned. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 
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Senator  Fall.  No  phase  of  Mexican  matters  was  mentioned  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Never  discussed. 

Senator  Fall.  The  question  of  the  French  banking  interests  in 
Mexico  was  never  mentioned  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 
Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  the  contents  of  any  notes.. 
Do  vou  know,  however,  whether  the  United  States  Government  has 
ma(fe  representations  to  any  other  Government,  prior  to  the  peace 
conference  or  during  the  peace  conference,  with  reference  to  the  lia- 
bility or  nonliability  of  the  United  States  and  such  other  Governments 
for  debts  or  damages  due  to  the  nationals  of  such  Governments  in 
Mexico? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
Senator  Fall.  And  nobody  suggested  that  Mexico  should  be  even 
invited  into  the  league? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Fall.  Who  suggestedf  that  Sweden  should  be  invited  into 
the  league,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know; but,  of  course,  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  list  was  made  up  by  France  originally. 

Senator  Fall.  The  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  invited  to  the 
conference  was  made  up  by  France  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.    les. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  glad  to  know  that.     I  did  not  know  that. 
Secretary  Lansing.  They  had  control  of  the  organization,  it  being 
in  Paris. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  such  nations  as  France  left  off  of  her  list  were 
not  invited  to  become  parties  to  the  lea^e  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  do  not  think  there  were  any  added.  I  do 
not  recall. 

Senator  Moses.  Senator,  I  understood  the  Secretary  to  mean 
that  France  made  up  the  list  of  nations  to  be  invited  to  the  peace 
conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Not  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  No;  I  am  speaking  now — there  is  a  list  hero 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  the  league  of  nations  ? 
Senator  Fall.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was  reached.  I 
assume  that  was  done,  probably,  by  the  commission  on  the  league  of 
nations. 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  so  many  States  here  who  signed.  Aside 
from  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  various  other  States 
signed  this  treaty,  the  States  invited  to  accede  to  the  covenants- 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Paraguav,  Persia,  Salvador,  Spain^  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Venezuela.     You  do  not  know  why  Mexico  was  not  invited  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  assume  it  was  made 
up  by  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  but  I  am  not  sure 
about  that. 

Senator  Fall.  And  you  are  sure  that  Costa  Rica  was  not  repre- 
sented at  the  peace  table  or  invited  to  sign  because  of  the  United 
States? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
Senator  Fall.  Because  of  her  objections? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Mr.  Secretaiy,  referring  to  this  list  of  matters 
that  Senator  Fall  suggested  to  you,  and  then  asked  you  whether 
they  were  the  subjects  of  consideration  over  there  by  the  peace  com- 
mission,  and  you  say  as  to  the  most  of  theon  they  were  not,  so  far  as 
you  know,  or  according  to  your  knowledge — ^it  is  quite  possible,  I 
suppose,  that  some  of  tnem  may  have  been  discussed  witnout  your 
knowledge;  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  doubt  if  the  Mexican  question  would  be. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  other  questions? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  other  questions  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Many  of  them  that  you  do  not  know  about 
that  have  been  asked  you  this  afternoon.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
commissioners  themselves,  the  heads  of  the  States,  had  conversations 
among  themselves  that  vou  did  not  know  about? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  possibly;  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
Mexico  was  not  discussed.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  just  this  one  question. 
Article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  reads  as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  praerave  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  |>olitical  independence  of  all  members 
ofthe  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such 
aggression  the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

I  understand  your  view  of  the  effect  of  that  article  is  that  although 
we,  if  we  entered  the  league,  would  undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  mtegrity  and 
existing  poutical  independence  of  all  members  of  the  lea^e,  when  the 
council  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  should  be 
fulfilled  it  is  then  optional  with  every  member  of  the  league  to  do  as 
they  please  about  tne  matter  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Furthermore  than  they  think  it  is  their  duty. 

Senator  IBbandegee.  Now.  if  that  is  so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  friends  of  this  lea^e  are  clainiing  to  erect  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  at  least  diminish  the  possibilities  of  war,  at 
any  rate,  under  this  article  10,  guaranteeing  the  territorial  inteerity 
of  all  members  against  external  aggression,  if  each  member  ofthe 
league  is  to  be  auowed  to  carry  out  its  guaranty  in  its  own  way, 
what  sort  of  a  spectacle  will  the  world  be  treated  to  if  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  think  that  different  methods  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  carry  out  the  guaranty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  but  of  course 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  had  supposed  this  was  an  idea  of  unifying 
the  members,  so  that  their  combined  strength  could  be  brought 
against  the  offending  power. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  about  that.  I 
think  your  views  are  correct  about  that,  and  that  by  a  council  of 
the  nations  when  there  has  been  external  aggression  to  be  resisted, 
or  the  rights  of  the  nation  invaded  restored,  they  should  counsel 
together  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  taken.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  decision  of  the  coimcil  will  be  a  reasonable  decision.  In  any 
event,  it  will  be  of  value  in  showing  how  the  aggression  may  l>e 
resisted. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  My  point  is  this:  Suppose  there  is  a  threat 
^f  aggression,  and  the  council  meets  in  conclave,  and  resolves  unani* 
mou^y,  our  delegates  concurring  with  the  others,  that  a  force  of  a 
million  men  should  be  raised  and  sent  against  the  offending  poweri 
and  that  tibie  proportion  of  tibe  United  States  of  that  force  is  hereby 
apportioned  as  200,000  men.  In  your  view  of  this,  we  are  not  in 
honor  bound  to  agree  to  conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  council; 
but  if  we  think  at  that  time  that  our  contribution  and  our  honor 
will  be  sufficiently  vindicated  by  having  Congress  pass  an  economic 
law  cutting  off  trade  with  the  enemy,  that  we  nave  sufficiently 
fulfilled  our  pledge  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  our  friend 
and  fellow-member  of  the  league,  that  is  perfectly  permissible,  and 
can  be  done  without  any  reflection  upon  our  honor  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  the  chances  are  that  we  would  have  to 
refer  it  back  to  the  other  nations  and  say  that  we  viewed  this  as  an 
unfortunate  way  of  handling  the  situation. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Yes.  Suppose  we  have  a  pacifist  wave  in 
this  country  at  that  time,  and  we  nave  had  enough  fighting,  and  we 
say  we  will  resort  to  economic  pressure;  we  will  forbid  our  citizens  to 
trade  with  them,  etc.  Now,  tnen,  your  theory  is  that  we  so  report 
to  the  council,  who  are  begging  us  to  send  200,000  men  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  B&andeoee.  And  then  if  the  council  adhered  to  their 
former  well-considered  recommendation,  and  said,  ^'You  are  a 
shirker:  we  want  your  men  and  your  guns,  and  we  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  your  statute  of  Congress."    Tnen  what  would  we  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Then  I  suppose  it  would  be  up  to  Congress  to 
determine  whether  we  should  raise  the  men. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  other  words,  we  would  be  an  international 
slacker  if  we  did  not  obey  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  the 
league,  in  my  opinion.    Kow,  in  your  opinion  we  would  not  be  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  If  your  opinion  is  correct,  I  desire  to  state 
that  in  my  opinion  this  whole  fabric  is  a  league  of  sand,  a  rope  of  sand, 
without  any  power  whatever  except  moral  suasion. 

Senator  Bobah.  Not  even  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Which  is  not  very  effective  against  the 
bayonets  of  ravaging  Prussians,  in  my  opinion. 

the  Chairman.  Are  there  any  f urtner  questions  i 

Senator  Wilxiams.  Is  not  that  about  the  measure  of  power  under 
which  we  waged  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  won  our  independence  ? 
Was  there  any  way  of  maldng  a  colony  furnish  its  quota  ? 

Secretary  lliANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  France  had  to  come  to  our  rescue. 

Senator  Borah.  We  got  out  of  that  fearful  dilemma  just  as  quickly 
>s  we  could. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes ;  after  we  once  formed  a  government.  But 
the  Senator  does  not  want  to  form  a  government. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  has  been  on  the  stand  now  for  some 
liours,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senators  desire  to  ask  him  any 
niore  questions  or  not;  but  the  Secretary  said  there  were  certain 
statements  he  would  like  to  have  time  to  prepare. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  would  it  be  convenient  to  you  to  make  those 
statements  t 
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Secretarjr  Lansing.  Just  as  soon  as  possible,  Mr.  Senator.  Can  I 
do  it  by  writing?    Would  you  prefer  it  in  writing? 

The  tlHAiBBiAN.  As  you  please.  If  you  will  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, you  can  present  it  m  any  form  you  please. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for 
me  to  put  It  into  writing,  and  then,  if  you  want  to  ask  any  questions, 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  come? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  it,  and 
then  we  can  ask  the  questions,  if  you  will  come  and  read  it — any 
statement  you  want  to  make. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Would  Friday  be  too  soon  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  I  can  do  it  Friday.    I  will  try  to. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  then. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  Saturday  be  a  more  convenient  time  for 
you,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  to-<lay  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To-day  is  Wednesday.  That  only  gives  me 
to-morrow.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  have  to  look  over  and  see  what 
the  questions  are. 

Senator  Williams.  We  had  better  make  it  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  make  it  Saturday;  would  that  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  think  you  had  better  give  me  until  Monday, 
if  you  can  do  it. 

Senator  Moses.  I  move  that  the  committee  adjourn  until  Monday 
at  half  past  10. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  some  other  matters  they 
ought  to  attend  to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  we  adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  chairman. 

Senator  Fall.  The  chairman  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  requested  a  little  information  about  another 
matter  from  the  Secretary.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  let  us 
have  that  information  to-morrow  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  I  can  get  that  for  you  at  once. 
I  do  not  know  what  time  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  relates  to  another  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  It  relates  to  the  Colombian  treaty,  so  that  that 
midht  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Then  the  committee  will  meet  on 
Monday  at  10.30  to  hear  the  Secretary.  In  the  meantime,  what  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  committee  ? 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  meantime,  the  committee  may  be  called 
together  by  the  Chair. 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  are  some  other  things  we  ought  to  attend 
to.  I  hope  the  Secretary  will  be  able  to  let  me  know  to-morrow 
about  that  treaty  with  France  to  modify  the  treaty  of  1822. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  will.     I  will  have  that  for  you  to,-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Chair  will  call  the  committee  together 
for  those  other  matters. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

WasMngtorij  D.  O. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Bran- 
deeee.  Fall,  Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Hitckcock, 
Williams,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  and  Shields. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  here,  and  ready  to  go  on  with  his  statement  which 
he  promised  us  to-day. 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.    BOBEET    lANSIITQ,    SECEETAET    OF 

STATE  — Eesumed. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked  twice  during  the 
hearing  on  last  Wednesday,  in  relation  to  my  knowledge  as  to  the 
secret  treaties  or  secret  agreements  which  existed  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and,  I  believe,  Russia. 

In  order  to  refresh  the  memory  of  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  read  from  page  148  just  a  brief  portion  of  the  hearing. 
[Reading.] 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  it  wa^  before  you  went  to 
Versaillee? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yee. 

Senator  Borah.  It  was  before? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned  1  do  not  think 
1  knew  of  any  secret  agreements  with  France  or  Italy. 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  suggest,  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  ascertain  for  the 
committee  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  just  when  you  learned  of  these  secret 
agreements?  It  it  has  not  already  occurred  to  you,  I  think  you  will  recall,  probably, 
that  these  secret  agreements  were  published  first  by  the  Russian  Government,  so  far 
as  the  world  was  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  long  before  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  knowledge  of  them;  but  so  far  as  the  world  had  any  knowledge  of 
them,  as  I  recall,  the  first  knowledge  came  from  Mr.  Trotsky. 

Later  on  in  the  hearing,  this  matter  came  up  again.     I  read  from 
page  193  as  follows: 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  fact  that  is  apparently  established  now, 
that  these  secret  treaties  were  made  before  your  agreement  with  ishii,  bring  to  your 
mind  any  of  the  particular  conditions? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  recall  that  you  had  in  mind  these 
treaties  at  all? 

Secretary  Laxsing.  I  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  that  time. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Califorzua.  You  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  the  time 
of  the  I^ansing-Iehii  agreement,  as  it  is  called? 

Secretary  Lansino.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  you  did  not  understand  the  exact  line  of 
the  questions  that  I  was  asking.  T  do  not  wish  to  be  repetitive  or  insistent,  but  1  ask 
you  again,  do  you  not  remember  the  publication  even  in  this  coimtry  of  the  treaties 
for  the  disposition  of  territory,  after  the  war  and  in  peace,  of  the  various  belligerents? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  confess  I  do  not.    When  were  they  published? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  They  were  published — I  got  my  copies  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

Secretary  Lansing.  At  what  time? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Oh,  it  was  a  long  time  ago;  I  can  not  tell  you  how 
long  ago;  long  before  the  armistice,  you  know,  during  the  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  possibly  that  is  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  war  they  were  first  published? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  do  not  remember  at  all. 

Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  ask,  for  my  own  information,  are  you  referring  now  to 
the  publication  of  these  treaties  as  made  b^r  the  Russian  Government? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes;  I  think  Kerensky  published  them  first,  and 
then  they  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Poet. 

Gentlemen,  in  connection  with  those  inquiries  and  the  apparent 
implication  that  I  must  have  had  knowledffe,  or  should  have  had 
knowledge;  of  those  agreements  prior  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment, I  can  now  state  that  my  first  knowkedge  of  the  actual  agree- 
ments came  the  first  part  oi  February  of  1919.  Under  date  of 
February  26,  1919^  they  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
State  by  the  American  reace  Commission,  and  the  department  has 
no  record  or  any  knowledge  of  the  treaties  prior  to  that  time. 

On  April  22,  1919,  alleged  copies  of  the  agreements  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  France  were  published  by  the  New 
York  Times  under  a  Paris  date  line.  I  have  inquired  of  the  Russian 
division,  and  I  have  also  inquired  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Poole,  consular  officer 
of  the  Department  of  State,  who  has  iust  returned  from  Russia,  and 
who  was  m  Moscow  up  to  the  end  of  the  time  that  it  was  safe  for 
Americans  to  remain  there,  and  then  was  attached  to  the  embassy 
of  the  United  States  in  Russia,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  time  acted 
as  charg6  for  this  Government  there,  and  the  Russian  division  and 
Mr.  Poole  both  assure  me  that  these  treaties  never  were  published  in 
any  form  in  Russia. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  I  knew  of  the  British  agreement 
before  we  went  to  Paris,  let  me  say 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Just  what  British  agreement  do 
you  refer  to,  if  you  please  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Between  Japan  and  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  in  your  statement  of  the  other 
treaties  that  you  have  just  referred  to  you  referred  to  those  with 
Japan  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  I  refer  to  the  text  of  the  British  agree- 
ment  

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  With  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  As  to  my  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  Lansing 
Ishii  Agreement,  which  was  negotiated  m  September  and  October, 
1917, 1  did  know  that  Great  Britain  and  France  had  at  least  an  under- 
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standing  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  (xerman  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 
Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  then  the  British  Ambassador,  had  informed  me, 
in  October,  1916,  six  months  before  we  entered  the  war,  that  Japan 
was  to  take  the  islands  north  of  the  equator,  and  Great  Britain  those 
that  were  south  of  it. 

Furthermore,  at  my  first  interview  in  connection  with  our  negotia- 
tions, Viscount  Ishii,  on  September  6,  1917,  told  me  that  in  1915, 
on  his  way  home  to  Japan,  he  stopped  in  London,  that  he  saw  Sir 
Edward  Grey  there,  and  stated  to  him  that  Japan  intended  to  return 
Kiaochow  to  China,  but  that  the  islands  would  have  to  be  retained, 
because  no  government  in  Japan  could  stand  if  there  was  an  agree- 
ment to  return  them  to  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  mean  to  Germany,  or  to  China  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  did  not  belong  to  China.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Senator  Pomebene.  From  whom  did  you  ascertain  that) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Viscount  Ishii. 

Senator  roMBRENE.  At  what  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  September  6,  1917.  He  said  it  was  then 
practically  arranged  that  the  Equator  shoidd  be  the  line  of  division 
oetween  the  acouired  territories  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  so  far 
as  the  conquerea  islands  were  concerned. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  an  agreement  reached  between 
those  two  countries  before  we  entered  the  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes;  in  1915. 

I  would  pause  here  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  questions  in  regard 
to  what  I  have  stated  ? 

Senator  Borah.  I  wanted  to  ask  some  questions.  I  will  either  ask 
them  now,  or  when  you  get  through  with  your  fuU  statement,  which- 
ever you  prefer  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  your  questions  refer  particularly  to  this 
matter,  I  would  like  to  hear  them  now. 

Senator  Borah.  Very  well. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  May  I  ask  a 
question  here  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  this  include  your  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Japanese  secret  treaties  ?  Have  you  finished  that  part 
of  it,  or  is  there  more  on  that  subject? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  more  on  that  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  I  think  it  is  all  right  for  Senator  Borah 
to  go  ahead. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understand  you,  the  first 
knowledge  you  had  of  any  of  these  agreements  other  than  the  British 
agreement  was  on  what  date  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  1919, 

Senator  Borah.  And  you  received  that  information  through  what 
channels  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you,  except  that  the  commission 
received  it  in  Paris  ? 

Senator  Borah.  The  first  knowledge  you  had  of  the  British  agree* 
ment  was  from  Ishii  himself  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  From  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice. 
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Senator  Bobah.  At  what  time  was  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  October,  1916.  That  covered  merely  the*. 
Pacific  islainds. 

Senator  Borah.  The  a^eement  that  I  was  talking  about  had  not 
been  made  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  The  secret  treaty  with  reference  to  Shantung* 
and  the  German  possessions  in  China  had  not  been  made  in  October^ 
1916? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  "Borah.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  that  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  first  learned  of  that  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  1919. 

Senator  Borah.  Will  you  state  again  briefly  what  it  was  that 
Viscount  Ishii  stated  to  you  as  to  the  understanding  which  he  had- 
with  Great  Britain,  and  when  it  was  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  statement  was  made  on  September  6, 
1917,  and  ne  told  me  that  in  1915 — that  was  after  Kiaochow  and  the 
German  islands  had  been  taken — ^he  was  in  London,  and  that  he 
stated  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  Japan  intended  to  return  Kiaochow 
to  China,  but  that  the  islands  would  have  to  be  retained,  as  no 
Japanese  Government  could  stand  without  obtaining  them;  that  it 
was  practically  agreed  that  the  line  of  division  between  the  territory 
acquired  by  conquest  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  should  be  the  Equator,  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  and  Japan  were  concerned. 

Senator  Borah.  Will  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  September  6,  1917. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  that  the  only  statement  that  Viscount  Ishii 
made  which  would  indicate  to  you  any  understanding  between 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  with  reference  to  the  German  possessions 
in  China  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  did  not  indicate  any. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  he  make  any  other  statement  indicating 
to  you  at  all  that  Japan  had  any  agreement  with  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  the  German  possessions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  all,  sir.  After  that  statement,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Japan  to  return  Kiaochow  to  China,  the  subject 
was  never  again  mentioned  during  the  conversation. 

Senator  Borah.  You  do  know  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  at  the 
time  Viscount  Ishii  made  that  statement  to  you^  he  had  a  secret 
agreement,  or  Japan  had  a  secret  agreement,  with  Great  Britain 
and  these  other  powers  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do. 

Senator  "oorah.  And  that  he  either  aflirmatively  or  by  his  silence 
concealed  it  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  country  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  the  truth.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  an  intentional  concealment  or  not.  He  did  not  tell  me 
about  it. 

Senator  Borah.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answer  to  an 
intimation  in  your  opening  statement  that  we  were  indicating  that 
you  must  have  had  knowledge  of  these  things,  that  that  was  not  my 
desire  at  all.    My  desire  was  to  show  what  Viscount  Ishii  was  doing. 
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I  desire  to  read  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the  Parliamentary 
Debates  in  the  Hous^  of  Commons  on  March  4,  191  &     [Reading:] 

Mr.  King  asked  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  A£FairB  whether  there  have  been  commu- 
:idcated  to  Preeident  Wikon  copies  of  all  treaties,  wheth^  secret  or  public,  and  memo- 
nada  of  all  other  agreements  or  undertakings  to  which  this  country  has  become  a 
party  since  4th  August,  1914;  and  if  not,  whether  copies  of  all  such  documents  will 
oe  luLaded  to  the  American  ambassador  in  London. 

Mr.  Balfour.  The  honorable  member  may  rest  assured  that  President  Wilson  is 
kept  fully  informed  by  the  Allies. 

You  would  understand  from  that  that  these  secret  agreements 
had  been  made  known  to  the  President  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  interpret  the 
language  of  Mr.  Balfour. 

^nator  Bobah.  It  does  not  need  much  interpretation,  does  it  ? 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? 

Senator  Borah.  March  4,  1918.  When  did  this  Government  make 
known  to  China  the  existence  of  these  secret  agreements  ? 

Swretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  as  the  Government  ever  made 
them  known  to  China,  because  China  had  delegates  at  Paris,  and  I 
assume  that  she  was  more  or  less  cognizant  of  the  agreements  at  the 
same  time  that  we  were. 

Senator  Borah.  Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Ishii  and  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  had  no  knowledge  of  these  treaties  until 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  said  the  other  day,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  that  you  would  have  made  the  so-called  Lansing-:Ishii 
agreement  just  the  same  if  you  had  known  that  these  secret  treaties 
were  in  existence  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Involving  the  turning  over  of  Shantung,  or 
the  rights  in  Shantung,  to  Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Has  the  so-called  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
any  binding  force  on  this  country  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee,  It  is  simply  a  declaration  of  your  policy,  or 
the  policy  of  this  Grovernment,  as  long  as  the  President  and  the  otate 
Department  want  to  continue  that  policy,  I  suppose? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Root- 
Takahira  agreement  is. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  j^ou  be  kind  enough  to  state  again  the 
date  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  November  7,  1917. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  upon  that.  I  have 
some  other  questions  relating  to  other  things. 

Senator  M!oses.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  monarchy  in  Russia  was  over- 
thrown in  March,  1917? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  Kerensky  government  was  replaced  by 
Lenin-Trotski  government  in  the  autumn  of  that  year? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  November  7. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Secretary,  referring  to  this  list  of  matters 
that  Senator  FaU  suggested  to  you,  and  then  asked  you  whether 
they  were  the  subjects  of  consideration  over  there  by  the  peace  com- 
mission, and  you  say  as  to  the  most  of  them  they  were  not,  so  far  as 
you  know,  or  according  to  your  knowledge — ^it  is  quite  possible,  I 
suppose,  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  discussed  witnout  your 
knowledge;  is  it  not) 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  doubt  if  the  Mexican  question  would  be. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  other  questions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  other  questions  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Many  of  them  that  you  do  not  know  about 
that  have  been  asked  you  this  afternoon.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
commissioners  themselves,  the  heads  of  the  States,  had  conversations 
among  themselves  that  vou  did  not  know  about? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  possibly;  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
Mexico  was  not  discussed.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  just  this  one  question. 
Article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  reads  as  follows: 

The  memben  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
degression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  pK>litical  independence  of  all  members 
oithe  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such 
aggression  the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

I  understand  your  view  of  the  eflFect  of  that  article  is  that  although 
we,  if  we  entered  the  league,  would  undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve as  against  extemal  aggression  the  territorial  mtegrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all  members  of  the  league,  when  the 
coimcif  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  should  be 
fulfilled  it  is  then  optional  with  every  member  of  the  league  to  do  as 
they  please  about  the  matter? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Furthermore  than  they  think  it  is  their  duty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now.  if  that  is  so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  friends  of  this  league  are  claiming  to  erect  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  at  least  diminish  the  possibilities  of  war,  at 
any  rate,  under  this  article  10,  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity 
of  all  members  against  extemal  aggression,  if  each  member  of  the 
league  is  to  be  aflowed  to  carry  out  its  guaranty  in  its  own  way, 
what  sort  of  a  spectacle  will  the  world  be  treated  to  if  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  think  that  different  methods  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  carry  out  the  guaranty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  but  of  course 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  had  supposed  this  was  an  idea  of  unifying 
the  members,  so  that  their  combined  strength  could  be  brought 
against  the  offending  power. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  about  that.  I 
think  your  views  are  correct  about  that,  and  that  by  a  council  of 
the  nations  when  there  has  been  external  aggression  to  be  resisted, 
or  the  rights  of  the  nation  invaded  restored,  they  should  counsel 
together  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  taken.  Ijt  is  assumed  that 
the  decision  of  the  council  will  be  a  reasonable  decision.  In  any 
event,  it  will  be  of  vedue  in  showing  how  the  aggression  may  be 
resisted. 
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Senator  Bbanbegee.  My  point  is  this:  Suppose  there  is  a  threat 
of  ag6;re6sion,  and  the  council  meets  in  conclave,  and  resolves  unani- 
mously, our  delegates  concurring  with  the  others,  that  a  force  of  a 
million  men  should  be  raised  and  sent  against  the  offending  power, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  the  United  States  of  that  force  is  hereby 
apportioned  as  200,000  men.  In  your  view  of  this,  we  are  not  in 
honor  boimd  to  agree  to  conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  council; 
but  if  we  think  at  that  time  that  our  contribution  and  our  honor 
will  be  sufficiently  vindicated  by  having  Congress  pass  an  economic 
law  cutting  off  trade  with  the  enemy,  that  we  have  sufficiently 
fulfilled  our  pledge  to  guarantee  the  territorial  int^rity  of  our  friend 
and  fellow-member  of  the  league,  that  is  perfectly  permissible,  and 
can  be  done  without  any  reflection  upon  our  honor  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  the  chances  are  that  we  would  have  to 
refer  it  back  to  the  other  nations  and  say  that  we  viewed  this  as  an 
unfortunate  way  of  handling  the  situation. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes.  Suppose  we  have  a  pacifist  wave  in 
this  country  at  that  time,  and  we  nave  had  enough  fighting,  and  we 
say  we  will  resort  to  economic  pressure;  we  will  forbid  our  citizens  to 
trade  with  them,  etc.  Now,  tnen,  your  theory  is  that  we  so  report 
to  the  council,  who  are  begging  us  to  send  200,000  menf 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Branbegee.  And  then  if  the  council  adhered  to  their 
former  well-considered  recommendation,  and  said,  '^You  are  a 
shirker;  we  want  your  men  and  yotir  guns,  and  we  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  your  statute  of  Congress."    Tnen  what  would  we  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Then  I  suppose  it  would  be  up  to  Congress  to 
determine  whether  we  should  raise  the  men. 

Senator  Branbegee.  In  other  words,  we  would  be  an  international 
slacker  if  we  did  not  obev  the  recommendation  of  the  coimcil  of  the 
league,  in  my  opinion,     rlow,  in  your  opinion  we  would  not  be? 

§Bcretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  your  opinion  is  correct,  I  desire  to  state 
that  in  my  opinion  this  whole  fabric  is  a  league  of  sand,  a  rope  of  sand, 
without  any  power  whatever  except  moral  suasion. 

Senator  Borah.  Not  even  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Which  is  not  very  effective  against  the 
bavonets  of  ravaging  Prussians,  in  my  opinion. 

iThe  Ceuirman.  Are  there  any  further  questions! 

Senator  Williams.  Is  not  that  about  the  measure  of  power  under 
which  we  waged  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  won  our  independence ! 
Was  there  any  way  of  malcing  a  colony  furnish  its  quota  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  France  had  to  come  to  our  rescue. 

Senator  Borah.  We  got  out  of  that  fearful  dilemma  just  as  quickly 
88  we  could. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes ;  after  we  once  formed  a  government.  But 
the  Senator  does  not  want  to  form  a  government. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  has  been  on  the  stand  now  for  some 
hours,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senators  desire  to  ask  him  any 
more  questions  or  not;  but  the  Secretary  said  there  were  certain 
statements  he  would  like  to  have  time  to  prepare. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  would  it  be  convenient  to  you  to  make  those 
statements  t 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  As  I  understood  you.  you  have  no 
recollection  of  the  particular  treaties  that  were  published  in  Russia 
and  published  subsequently  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  none. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  understood  you  to  say  with 
some  positiveness  that  vou  knew  that  the  Japanese  treaties — the 
treaties  with  Japan — ^had  not  been  published  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Necessarily,  to  have  that  informa- 
tion you  would  have  to  have  some  knowledge  of  what  publications 
were  made,  would  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  need  not  necessarily  have  the  information, 
but  somebody  familiar  with  the  record  would  have  to  have  the 
information. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  had  somebody  who  was 
familiar  with  the  record  look  it  up? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly, 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  spoke  of  the  British  ambassador  having 
advised  you  in  the  fall  of  1916  as  to  the  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  as  to  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  dividing  line  being  the  Equator? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Secretary  Hitchcock.  At  that  time  the  so-called  secret  treaties 
with  Japan  had  not  been  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  were  not  made  until  the  following 
spring  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  exchange  of  notes 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  in  the  following  spring.  They 
were  not  made  at  the  time  you  talked  with  the  British  ambassador  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  Chinese-Japanese  agreement  with 
reference  to  Shantung  was  executed  in  1915,  was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  May,  1915. 

Senator  jPomerene.  Mr.  Secretary,  up  to  the  time  of  the  exchange 
of  the  letters  which  embraced  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  did  the 
Bepublic  of  China  have  any  information  concerning  that  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Do  you  mean  the  Lansing-ishii  agreement? 

Senator  rOMERENE.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  until  it  was  negotiated  and  the  notes 
were  exchanged. 

Senator  roMERENE.  As  this  related  to  Chinese  territory,  what 
reason  was  there,  if  any,  for  not  conferring  with  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  declaration  of  a 
mutual  policy  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
their  attitude  toward  China.  It  did  not  directly  affect  any  rights 
of  China,  except  that  the  two  Governments  agreed  they  would  keep 
their  hands  on . 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  said  the  other  day,  did  you  not,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  your  principal  object  in  making  this  so-called  agree- 
ment was  to  ^et  a  renewea  declaration  from  Japan  in  favor  of  the 
open  door  in  China  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  did. 

Senator  Pomerene.  When,  if  at  all,  did  you  first  learn  that  the 
Chinese  Government  took  any  exception  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  had  no  definite  information  that  China 
took  exception  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  They  did  make  a 
declaration,  which  I  was  going  to  state  later  in  discussing  that  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  Pomerene.  If  you  are  going  into  that  later,  I  will  not 
pui-sue  it  now. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  knew  that 
the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  had  at  any  time  considered  the  pro- 
posed disposition  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and  had  made  any  recom- 
mendation concerning  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towai'd  that 
disposition  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  direct  knowledge  of 
that,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  some  consideration,  very 
naturally,  as  to  the  disposition  of  those  islands,  more  particularly  on 
account  of  the  trans-Pacific  cables. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know  or  do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a 
formal  recommendation  made  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  with 
reference  to  that  subject  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Then,  not  knowing  that,  you  can  not  say  that  any 
action  was  ever  taken  concerning  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  would  depend  very  largely  on  when  such 
a  recommendation  was  made,  as  to  its  effect  on  the  negotiations  in 
Paris. 

Senator  New.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  suppose  you  mean  that  no 
official  protest  was  made  by  China  against  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment; but  my  recollection  is  that  the  newspaper  dispatches  at  the 
time  stated  that  Chinese  sentiment  was  very  much  opposed  to  it. 
Do  you  not  remember  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  something  of  that  sort;  yes,  in 
regard  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  I  suggested  to  Viscount 
Ishii  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  two  Governments  to  reaffirm  the 
open-door  policy,  on  the  ground  that  reports  were  beinj^  spread  as 
to  the  purpose  of  Japan  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  war  to  extend  her  influence  over  China — political  influence. 
Ishii  repHed  to  me  that  he  would  like  to  consider  that  matter,  but 
that,  01  course,  he  felt  that  Japan  had  a  special  interest  in  China, 
and  that  that  should  be  mentioned  in  any  agreement  that  we  had; 
and  I  replied  to  him  that  we,  of  course,  recognized  that  Japan,  on 
account  of  her  geographical  position,  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  China, 
but  that  it  was  not  political  in  nature,  and  that  the  danger  of  a 
statement  of  special  interest  was  that  it  might  be  so  construed,  and 
therefore  I  objected  to  making  such  a  statement. 

At  another  interview  we  discussed  the  phrase  "special  interests,'' 
which  the  Japanese  Government  had  been  very  insistent  upon,  and 
which,  with  the  explanation  I  have  made,  I  was  not  very  strongly 
opposed  to,  thinking  that  the  reaffirmation  of  the  open-door  policy 
was  the  most  essential  thing  that  we  could  have  at  this  time;  and  we 
discussed  the  phrase  which  appeared  in  the  draft  note,  ''special 
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interest,'*  and  I  told  him  then  that  if  it  meant  **  paramount  interest," 
I  could  not  discuss  it  further;  but  if  he  meant  special  interest  based 
upon  geographical  position,  I  would  consider  the  insertion  of  it  in 
the  note.  Then  it  was,  during  that  same  interview,  that  we  men- 
tioned ** paramount  interest''  and  he  made  a  reference  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  rather  a  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  Monroe 
doctrine  for  the  Far  East. 

And  I  told  him  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  misconception  as  to 
the  underlying  principle  of  the  Monroe  doctrine;  that  it  was  not 
an  assertion  of  primacy  or  paramoimt  interest  by  the  United  States 
in  its  relation  to  other  American  Republics;  that  its  purpose  was  to 
prevent  foreign  powers  from  interfering  with  the  separate  rights 
of  any  nation  m  this  hemisphere,  and  tnat  the  whole  aim  was  to 

f)reserve  to  each  Republic  tne  power  of  self-development.  I  said 
urther  that  so  far  as  aiding  in  tnis  development  the  United  States 
claimed  no  special  privileges  over  other  coimtries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Secretary.  Were  these 
oral  declarations  that  were  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oral  entirely. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No  stenographer  was  present  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  stenographer  was  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  This  is  from  memory? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all.  It  is  made  from  memoranda 
which  I  dictated  to  a  stenographer  immediately  upon  the  departure 
of  Count  Ishii. 

Senator  Williams.  ITiat  is  the  usual  way  of  keeping  these  records. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  the  only  possible  way. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  told  Viscoimt  Ishii  that  I  felt  that  the  same 
principle  snould  bo  applied  to  China,  and  that  no  special  privileges, 
and  certainly  no  paramount  interest,  in  that  country  should  be 
claimed  by  any  foreign  power.  While  the  phrasing  of  the  notes 
to  be  excnanged  was  further  considered,  the  meaning  of  **  special 
mterest"  was  not  again  discussed. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  pardon  an  inteiTuption  there? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  did  Count  Ishii  say  ?  Did  he  appar- 
ently coincide  with  your  view  or  did  he  maintain  silence  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  maintained  silence. 

Senator  'Borah.  Have  you  anything  more,  Mr.  Secretar}^  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  so  far  as  "special  interest*'  is  concerned. 

Senator  lioRAH.  Have  you  finished  about  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Not  entirely. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suggest  that  he  finish. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  there. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  in  the  room  here? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  one  here  somewhere.  It  is  a  Senate 
document. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Please  give  the  number  of  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  not  a  Senate 
document.     It  is  one  of  the  treaty  series. 

Senator  Brandegee.  For  the  use  of  the  State  Department? 
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Secretary  Lansinq.  For  the  use  of  the  State  Department.  Treaty 
Series  No.  630. 

Senator  Pomebenib.  There  is  no  objection  to  incorporating  that 
in  your  testimony,  is  there  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  roMEBENE.  I  ask  that  that  may  be  done. 

The  Chajbman.  That  will  be  done. 

(The  agreement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

AORBKMBNT  BFFBGTBD  BT  BXOHANOE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
JAPAN — ^MUTUAL  INTEREST  RELATING  TO  THE  REPUBUC  OF  CHINA — SIGNED 
NOVEMBER  2,   1017. 

(Tbe  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 

Japan  on  special  mission.) 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November  t,  1917. 

E^cbllbnct:  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  herein  my  understandinff  of  thl 
agreement  reached  by  us  in  our  recent  conversations  touching  the  questions  oimutua 
interest  to  our  Crovemments  relating  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

In  order  to  silence  mischievous  reports  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  circulated, 
it  is  believed  by  us  that  a  public  announcement  once  more  of  the  desires  and  inten- 
tions shared  by  our  two  Governments  with  regard  to  China  is  advisable. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recognize  that  territorial  pro- 
pinquity creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and  consequently  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognises  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China, 
particularly  in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  unimpaired,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  that  while  geographical  position  gives  Japan  sudi 
special  interests  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate  against  the  trade  of  other  nations 
or  to  disregard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in  treaties  with  other 
powers. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  deny  that  they  have  any  purpose 
to  in&inge  in  any  way  the  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  wey 
declare,  furthermore,  that  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  so-called  "open 
door"  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industiy  in  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any 
j;ovemment  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence  or 
territorial  integrity  of  China,  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
China. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  Your  Excellency  confirm  this  understanding  of  the  agree- 
ment reached  by  us. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Robert  Lansing. 
His  Excellency  Viscount  Kikujiro  Ishii, 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan^ 

on  Special  Mission. 

(Tbe  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan,  on  Special  Mission, 

to  the  Secretary  of  State.) 

The  Special  Mission  of  Japan, 

Washington,  November  f ,  1917, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  to-day,  communi- 
cating to  me  your  understanding  of  the  agreement  reached  by  us  in  our  recent  con- 
jrersations  touching  the  questions  of  mutual  interest  to  our  Governments  relating  to 
the  Republic  of  China. 

1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  to  you,  under  authorization  of  my  Government, 
the  understanding  in  question  ^et  forth  in  the  following  terms: 

In  order  to  silence  mischievous  reports  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  circulated, 
it  is  believed  by  us  that  a  public  axmouncement  once  more  of  the  desires  and  inten- 
t  ons  shared  by  our  two  Governments  with  regard  to  China  is  advisable. 
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The  Governments  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  recognize  that  territorial  pro- 
pinquitv  creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and,  consequent!}^,  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  par- 
ticularly in  the  part  to  which  her  Dossessions  are  contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  unimpaired,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stiites  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  that  while  geo^phical  position  gives  Japan 
such  special  interests,  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate  against  the  trade  of  other 
nations  or  to  disr^ard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in  treaties 
with  other  powers. 

The  Governments  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  deny  that  they  have  any  purpose 
to  infringe  in  any  way  tne  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  they 
declare,  furthermore,  that  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  oi  the  eo-called  *'opea 
door,"  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any 
Government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  aSect  the  indepenaence 
or  territorial  integrity  of  China  or  that  woula  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
China. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  to  you,  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

K.  IsHn, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  Japan  on  Special  Mission, 

Hon.  Robert  Lansing , 

Secretary  of  State, 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  2d  of  November,  1917,  as  will  appear 
by  the  document,  the  notes  were  exchanged  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  Japan,  and  I  issued  on  the  6th,  the  time  the  notes  were 
made  public,  a  statement  in  regard  to  them.  There  are  portions  of 
that  statement  that  I  would  like  to  incorporate. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  YiTij  not  put  tne  whole  statement  in;  I 
mean,  furnish  it  to  the  stenographer  ?  Let  us  have  the  whole  state- 
ment. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  the  whole  statement. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  it  is  not  too  long,  may  it  not  be  read  now  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  This  is  real  short,  and  I  think  it  will  save 
time  to  read  this. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  I  do  not  mean  to  read  it  all  now,  but  later 
to  furnish  the  whole  statement  so  that  it  can  be  incorporated. 

Senator  Hitohoook.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  read  what  he  has 
now. 
'  Senator  Bbandegee.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Lansing  (reading) : 

There  had  unquestionably  been  growing  up  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  coun- 
tries a  feeling  of  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  inducine  the  activities  of  the  other  in  the 
Far  East,  a  feeling  which,  if  unchecked,  promisea  to  develop  a  serious  situation. 
Rumors  and  reports  of  improper  intentions  were  increasing  and  were  more  and  more 
believed.  Legitimate  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  without  ulterior  motive 
were  presumed  to  have  political  significance,  with  the  result  that  opposition  to  those 
enterprises  was  aroused  in  the  other  country. 

By  frankly  denouncing  the  evil  influences  which  have  been  at  work,  by  openly 
proclaiming  that  the  policv  of  Japan  is  not  one  of  aggression,  and  by  declaring  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  take  advantage  commercially  or  industrially  of  the  special 
relation  to  China  created  by  geographical  position,  the  representatives  of  Japan  have 
cleared  the  diplomatic  atmosphere  of  the  suspicions  which  had  been  so  carefully 
spread  by  our  enemies  and  by  misguided  or  overzealouS  pooole  in  both  countries. 

The  statements  in  the  notes  reouire  no  explanation.  They  not  only  contain  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  ''open  door''  policy,  but  introduce  a  principle  of  noninterference 
with  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  China,  which,  generally  applied,  is 
essential  to  perpetual  international  peace,  as  clearly  declared  b}^  President  Wilson, 
and  which  is  tne  very  foundation  also  oi  Pan  Americanism  as  interpreted  by  this 
Government. 
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That  is  all  I  desire  to  read. 

Senator  McCuhbek  That  is  a  statement  that  you  issued  for  pub- 
lication at  the  time,  in  connection  with  the  agreement! 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir;  for  publication. 
Senator  Fall.  Would  it  interrupt  to  ask  a  question  1 
Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  You  made  a  statement  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
Pan  Americanism.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  the  Pan-American  doctrine  as  declared  by  President  Wilson  are 
the  same  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  come  to  the  same  result  but  they  are 
entirely  on  a  different  basis.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  purely  a 
national  doctrine.    Pan  Americanism  is  an  international  pohcy. 

Senator  Hitghoock.  Did  Viscount  Ishii  make  any  public  statement 
following  the  agreement  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  He  did,  very  much  of  a  similar  order. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  published  in  this  country,  or  only 
in  Japan  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  was  telegraphed  back  here.  I  can 
not  recall  exactly.  He  did  make  a  statement  on  leaving  this  coun- 
try.   I  think  his  Government  also  made  a  statement  in  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegss.  Is  it  your  understanding,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
the  original  use  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  based  upon  the  tneory 
that  it  was  necessary  for  our  defense  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Entu*ely  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Defense  of  our  institutions,  too  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes;  of  our  country  and  our  institutions. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  apparently  a  national  pohcy. 

Senator  JSrandegee.  And  a  warning. 

Senator  Williams.  A  declaration  by  the  United  States,  with  a 
threat  by  the  United  States  that  she  would  maintain  it  by  force,  if 
necessary. 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  through  with  that  incident,  Mr.  Secretary  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  am,  sir. 

Senator  "Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
chronological  statement 

Senator  New.  You  say  it  was  announced  as  a  national  pohcy } 

Secretary  Lansing.  ITie  Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Senator  "New.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Not  as  a  regional  understanding  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  had  that  effect,  very  decidedly. 

Senator  New.  But  it  was  a  national  policy. 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  national  policy. 

Senator  New.  Announced  by  this  cotmtry  for  itself  and  by  itself? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  it  was  a  selfish  doctrine.  Pan  Ameri- 
canism is  an  unselfish  doctrine. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  following  up  what  he  said,  I  tmderstood 
him  to  ask  you  if  it  was  a  regional  imderstanding.  it  does  pertain 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Entirely. 
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Senator  Williams.  There  was  more  or  less  of  an  express  or  implicit 
imderstanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  that  they  respected  it, 
was  there  not  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  they  accepted  it  practically,  whether  they 
did  or  not. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  it  was  an  widerstanding,  and  it  was 
regional. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  to  call 
attention  to  specific  matters  and  declarations  of  other  coimtries  or 
language  of  other  countries  with  reference  to  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
but  I  do  not  want  by  my  silence  to  seem  to  agree  with  the  statement 
made  by  tiie  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  with  the  answers  of  the 
Secretary.     It  has  been  challenged. 

Senator  Williams.  I  never  said  it  had  not.  I  was  getting  the 
Secretary's  opinion  and  expressing  my  own.  I  did  not  mean  to 
intrench  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  your  right  to  have  a  different 
opinion. 

Senator  Fall.  Exactly.  The  Senator  could  not  do  that.  How- 
ever, the  word  '' understanding''  imphes  something  more  than  a 
unilateral  declaration,  does  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Necessarily. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  the  Secretary  this  question:  Was 
there  not  an  imderstanding  between  us  and  Great  Britain  not  to  go 
any  further,  even  before  President  Monroe  announced  the  doctrine  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  apparently  the  evidence  of  history, 
that  Cannmg  had  a  great  deal  to  do  witn  the  announcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Senator  Fall.  And  the  United  States  distinctly  declined  to  make 
the  declaration  jointly  with  Great  Britain,  whicli  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  correspondence  between  the  various  parties,  including  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Adams,  and  Monroe. 

I'he  Chairman.  We  went  so  much  further  than  Canning  expected, 

that  he  rejected  it. 

Senator  Williams,  To  go  a  step  further,  the  United  States  de- 
clined to  make  a  joint  announcement  with  Great  Britain  as  was 
suggested  by  Cannmg,  but  the  United  States  made  an  announce- 
ment upon  lier  own  nook,  and  there  had  been  a  previous  under- 
standing that  Canning  wanted  the  announcement  made.  Now,  that 
is  all  I  am  contending  for.  So  that  there  was  an  understanding 
which  was  to  be  constituted  a  part  of  President  Monroe's  proclama- 
tion.    It  did  constitute  a  part  of  it;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  is  another  man  skilled  in  the  English 
language,  and  he  can  express  in  his  words  what  he  understands,  I 
presume,  or  what  he  wants  people  to  understand  that  he  under- 
stands, as  to  an  imderstanding  between  Canning  and  the  United 
States  'which  was  never  arrived  at. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  to  state,  in  relation  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said,  that  Canning  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  fell  into.  ,.  ^  j 

Senator  Fall.  Canning  made  the  suggestion,  which  we  repudiated. 

Senator  Williams.  But  under  our  prmciple  of  not  being  involved 
in  entangling  alliances,  we  did  not  want  to  be  involved.  And,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  m  favor  of  its  being  a  joint  aimouncement. 
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Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  allow  such  historical 
distortions,  made,  of  course  unintentionally,  to  go  into  the  record. 

Senator  Williams.  We  will  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The  gentlemen 
will  find  it  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  answer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  challenge  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  I  think  the 
discussion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  point  of 
the  hearing  of  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  thought  so  all  along. 
The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  indulge  in  it,  then  ? 
Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretair,  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  anything 
about  the  Monroe  Doctrine.    We  all  understood  what  it  was,  up  to 
six  months  ago. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  congratulate  the  Senator,  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  it  means.  He 
may  be  the  only  man  that  knows. 

Senator  Borah.  There  has  been  no  misimderstanding  until  lately. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  to  get  a  connected  statement  as  to  the 

situation,  at  the  time  that  Ishii  appeared  here  for  the  purpose  of 

consummating  this  agreement,  the  21  demands  were  made,  in  the 

early  part  of  the  year  1915? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  The  iBrst  four  groups  of  those  demands  had  been 
acceded  to  by  China  in  her  agreement  with  Japan  m  what  is  known 
as  the  Japanese-Chinese  agreement? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  at  the  time  that  Ishii  appeared  here,  the 
a^eement,  which  followed  the  demands,  had  been  made  known  to 
the  world  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  Now,  who  suggested  the  proposition  of  inserting 
in  the  agreement  which  you  made  with  Ishii  tms  proposition  of  speciiu 
interest! 
Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  made  bv  Count  Ishii. 
Senator  jBorah.  You  suggested  to  him  that  if  that  meant  political 
control  or  paramount  control,  you  did  not  care  to  discuss  it? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  What  did  he  say  in  reply  to  that,  which  would 
indicate  that  he  waived  that  construction  upon  jour  part? 
Secretary  Lansing.  He  continued  the  discussion. 
Senator  Borah.  And  continued  it  along  what  line? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  only  along  the  line  that  he  inserted  it  in 
his  counterdraf t  of  a  note  and  urged  that  it  be  included.     But  he 
understood  exactly  what  I  interpreted  the  words  ^^special  interest" 
to  mean. 

Senator  Borah.  And  you  understood  what  he  interpreted  them 
to  mean  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Borah.  He  had  said  that  his  idea  was  that  Japan  had 
special  interests  in  China  which  ought  to  be  recognized,  and  oy  those 
special  interests  he  meant  paramount  control  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  I  told  him  I  would  not  consider  it. 
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Senator  Borah.  Did  he  say,  *' Very  well,  I  adopt  that  construction 
of  it,"  or  anything  of  that  kind  f 

Secretary  LiANSiNa.  No,  hut  he  continued  to  introduce  the  words 
"special  interest";  hut  he  knew  that  if  he  did  not  take  my  meaning 
I  could  not  continue  the  discussion. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  and  after  he  appeared, 
his  country,  officially  or  semiofficially,  placed  the  construction  upon, 
it  which  Ishii  placed  upon  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Before? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  further  than  his 
statement. 

Senator  Borah.  I  have  a  dispatch  here  from  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador to  his  home  Grovemment,  made  October  22,  1917,  in  which  he 
said  that  Japanese 

Senator  PoiiERENE.  From  what  are  you  reading  ? 

Senator  Borah.  From   a   copy   of   this   dispatch   published   in 
"Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question." 

Secretary  Lansing.  Bvwhom? 

Senator  Borah.  Bj^  Mr.  Millard.  Is  there  any  question  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  dispatch? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Wo  question,  because  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it,  except  his  publication  of  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  have  any  doubt  about  this  publication 
being  correct,  as  to  this  dispatch  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  information  on  the  subject  at  all, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  you  do  not  desire  to  have  it  inferred  from 
your  answer  that  it  is  false  ? 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  true? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No.  neither  one. 

Senator  Borah.  We  will  read  it  and  see  whether  time  proves  it  to 
be  true.     [Reading:] 

The  Japanese  are  manifesting  more  and  more  clearly  a  tendency  to  interpret  the 
special  position  of  Japan  in  China,  inter  alia,  in  the  sense  that  other  powers  must  not 
undertaKe  in  China  any  political  steps  without  previously  exchanging  views  with 
Japan  on  the  subject—a  condition  that  would  to  some  extent  establish  a  Japanese 
control  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  China.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment does  not  attach  great  importance  to  its  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  open 
door  and  the  intemtY  of  China,  regarding  it  as  merely  a  repetition  of  the  assurances 
repeatedly  given  by  it  earlier  to  other  powers  and  implving  no  new  restrictions  for 
the  Japanese  i>olicy  in  China.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  in  some  future  time 
there  may  arise  in  this  connection  misunderstandings  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  The  minister  for  foreiga  affairs  again  confirmed  to-day  in  conversation  with 
me  that  in  the  negotiations  by  Viscount  Ishii  the  (question  at  issue  ia  not  some  special 
concession  to  Japan  in  these  or  other  parts  of  China,  but  Japan's  special  position  in 
China  as  a  whole. 

That  information,  I  take  it,  was  unknown  to  you  at  the  time  you 
had  your  discussion  with  Ishii. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  dispatch  f 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Entirely  so.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  tne  Root-Takahira  agreement  included  an  arrangement  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  that  they  would  take  no  steps 
without  consulting  each  other,  and  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
statement  mMe  by  the  Russian  Ambassador. 
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Senator  Borah.  And  in  another  dispatch  from  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador under  date  of  November  1,  1917,  there  is  aftother  paragraph 
which  I  quote.     [Reading:] 

To  my  question  whether  he  did  not  fear — 

This  was  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Japan  that  he  was 

tAllring  to — 

that  in  the  future  misunderstandings  might  arise  from  the  different  interpretations  by 
Japan  and  the  United  States  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ^'special  position"  and 
"special  interests''  of  Japan  in  China.  Viscount  Motono  replied  oy  saying  diat  (a  eap 
in  the  original).  Nevertheless  I  gain  tne  impression  from  the  words  of  ue  minister  mat 
he  is  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  misunderstandings  also  in  the  futiu*e,  but  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  such  a  case  Japan  would  have  better  means  at  her  disposal  for  carrying 
nto  effect  her  interpretation  than  the  United  States. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  you  stated  the  other  day,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  after  this  Lansing-Ishii  ajgreement  was  made,  Japan  placed 
the  construction  upon  it  which  Ishii  desired  to  have  you  place  upon  it 
in  the  first  instance? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  recollection  that  there  is  any  state- 
ment made  by  the  Japanese  Government  as  to  the  fact  which  you  set 
forth. 

Senator  Borah.  Have  you  information  that  it  was  made  by  the 
press  of  Japan  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  by  publications  which  are  imder  the!  control 
of  the  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  feoRAH.  Now,  these  notes  between  yourself  and  Count 
Ishii  were  published  first  in  Japan,  were  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  Was  that  in  accordance  with  the  understanding? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  not.  I  believe  they  were  pub- 
lished— I  believe  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  China  before  they 
were  made  public. 

Senator  Borah.  Japan  presented  the  information  of  these  notes  to 
China? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  and  the  first  knowledge  that  the  American 
ambassador  had  of  the  contents  of  the  notes  or  that  they  existed  came 
to  him  from  the  Japanese  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  Very  likely  that  is 
so,  however. 

Senator  Borah.  They  were  published  there.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  date  upon  which  they  should  be  published  and  made 
known  to  the  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  6th  of  November;  four  days  after  they 
were  signed. 

Senator  Borah.  And  they  were  published  in  China  and  Japan 
prior  to  that  time? 

Secratary  Lansing.  I  will  not  say  that  they  were  published. 

Senator  Borah.  They  were  made  known  to  China  prior  to  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  xes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  the  information  came  back  here  prior  to  the 
time  it  should  have  been  published  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  you  could  have 
had  it  by  cable. 

Senator  Borah.  The  information  came  to  this  country  not  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  through  cable  from  China  and  Japan. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  that.  I  do  not  recall  any  such 
thing. 

Senator  Borah.  The  Chinese  Legation  issued  a  statement  in  the 
nature  of  a  protest,  November  12,  1917. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  a  protest. 

Senator  JBorah.  What  do  you  regard  it  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  declaration,  as  she  called  it. 

Senator  Borah.  I  said,  "  in  the  nature  of  a  protest."  I  should  say, 
"a  declaration." 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  after  the  publication? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes.  Of  course  they  could  not  issue  it  before, 
because  they  did  not  know. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  You  intimated  that  the  Chinese  Government 
did. have  advance  information,  and  I  thought  possibly  you  might  be 
under  the  impression  that  they  issued  this  proclamation  before. 

Senator  Borah.  If  I  led  to  that  inference  I  should  be  corrected. 
It  is  declared  [reading] : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  have  recently, 
in  order  to  silence  mischievous  rep^orts,  effected  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Wadiington 
conceruiug  their  desires  and  intentions  with  regard  to  China.  Copies  of  the  said  notes 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Chinese  Government  by  the  Japanese  Minister  at 
Peking;  and  the  Chinese  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  hastens 
to  make  the  following  declaration  so  as  to  make  known  the  views  of  the  Government. 

The  principle  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government  towards  the  friendly  nations 
has  always  been  one  of  justice  and  equality;  and  consequently  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
the  friendlv  nations  derived  from  the  treaties  have  been  consistently  respected,  and 
80,  even  with  the  special  relations  between  countries  created  by  the  fact  of  territorial 
contie:uity,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  already  been  provided  for  in  her  existing 
treaties.  Hereafter  tlie  Chinese  Government  will  still  adhere  to  the  principle  hitherto 
adopted,  and  hereby  it  is  again  declared  that  the  Chinese  Government  will  not  allow 
herself  to  be  bound  by  any  agreement  entered  into  by  other  nations. 

That  last  sentence  undoubtedly  had  reference  to  the  Ishii  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  they  undoubtedly  interpreted  it  as  giving 
more  than  a  geographical  interest  in  China. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  an  assumption  that  I  do  not  think  fol- 
lows from  the  language. 

Senator  Borah.  What  is  your  construction  of  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Simply  that  that  was  a  very  natural  thing  for 
a  Government  to  issue  a  declaration  of  that  sort  because  it  was  deal- 
ing more  or  less  with  her  interests.  I  wish,  since  you  have  inserted 
the  text  of  that  declaration  into  the  hearing,  that  you  would  also 
insert  the  title. 

Senator  Borah  (reading) : 

Declaration  of  the  Chinese  Government  concerning  the  notes  exchanged  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  dated  November  2,  1917. 

Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  suggest  there  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  natural  thing  for  the  Chmese  Government  to  issue  such  a  declara- 
tion in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  of  Japan  had  apparently 
placed  a  different  construction  upon  the  agreement  from  that  which 
was  entertained  by  the  United  States. 
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Senator  Bobah.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  prior  to  the  12th 
of  November  or  not,  because  that  was  only  five  days  after  the  pub- 
lication in  Japan. 

Senator  Pomebene.  I  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  you  had  stated 
that  there  were  such  publications. 

Senator  Borah.  No  doubb  there  were  such  views  in  tiie  Japanese 


I  would  like  the  Secretary  to  make  clear  to  mj  untrained  mind 
the  difference  between  a  declaration  and  a  protest  in  the  diplomatic 
world. 

Secretary  Laksino.  There  is  a  very  decided  difference.  A  protest 
calls  for  an  answer,  and  a  declaration  does  not. 

Senator  HrrcHCOOK.  The  declaration  was  in  entire  accord  with 
the  American  interpretation  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Entirely,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Monroe  doctrine  did  not  call  for  any 
answer. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  declaration  was  delivered  to  the  State 
Department  here  by  the  Chinese  ambassador,  and  it  was  also  de- 
livered at  the  Japanese  Government. 

Senator  Branbegee.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  at  the  time 
you  and  Count  Ishii  were  having  your  conversations  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  and  as  to  what  '' special  interests"  meant,  did  he  say 
anything  which  would  allow  you  to  understand  what  he  meant  by 
the  term  "special  interests"? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Nothing  further  than  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Did  he  at  any  time  intimate  that  it  meant 
paramountcy  or  interest  different  from  that  of  any  other  nation, 
other  than  from  Japan's  propinquity  to  Chiinat 

Secretary  Lansing.  My  only  recollection  as  to  that  is  that  he  wished 
to  have  inserted  the  words  "special  interests  and  influence,"  and  I 
objected  seriously  to  the  insertion  of  the  words  "and  influence,''  and 
they  were  stricken  out. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  ^ave  no  intimation  of  what  he  under- 
stood by  those  terms f  He  aid  not  attempt  to  define  either  "influ- 
ence" or  "special  interests,"  did  hel 

Secretary  Lan8in.g.  Nothing  further  than  that,  except  that  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "and  iimuence"  indicated  that  he  understood 
fully  my  interpretation  of  "special  interests." 

I^nator  Brandegee.  "Special  interests"  could  not  mean  any- 
thing else,  in  your  opinion,  could  it,  except 

Secretary  Lansing.  Political. 

Senator  JBrandegee  (continuing).  Except  political  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  direct  your 
attention  again  to  what  are  termed  the  secret  treaties  published  by 
TrotsM  after  November,  1917,  when  the  Kerensky  government  fell? 

Up  to  the  time  of  those  publications  and  the  transmission,  as  you 
have  suggested,  by  the  representative  of  the  United  States  to  our 
<}ovemment,  did  our  Government  have  any  knowledge  whatsoever 
of  those  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not^  sir. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Are  you  familiar  with  their  terms 
now! 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  could  not,  without  refreshing  my  mem- 
ory as  to  the  terms  of  any  treaties  that  were  entered  into 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  But  the  first  intimation  that  the 
United  States  had  of  those  secret  treaties  was  in  the  publication  bv 
Trotsky! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Was  ther^  any  position  taken  by 
our  commissioners  at  Paris  concerning  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  in  the  spitit  of  the  treaty,  finally. 
^  Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  In  the  discussion  and  the  conversa- 
tions, the  debates,  or  the  arguments,  was  there  a  definite  position, 
at  any  time  taken  by  the  American  commissioners  concerning  secret 
treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  should  not  wish  to  answer  that,  be- 
cause— of  course  you  understand  the  organization  of  the  peace  con- 
ference for  work,  do  you  not  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Partially  so.  I  would  not  say 
wholly  so. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  mij^ht  explain  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  If  you  please. 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  discovered  that  to 
deal  with  so  manj  delegates  and  delegations  as  there  were  at  Paris 
was  not  a  practicable  way  of  doing  business.  There  were  some 
80  delegates.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  there  should  be 
instituted  a  council  of  ten  composed  of  the  5  heads  of  the  principal 

Sowers,  and  the  5  foreign  ministers  of  the  several  powers.  They 
ealt  with  the  questions  and  planned  in  a  generaJ  wav  the  work  of 
the  conference.  Certain  commissions  were  appointed  by  the  confer- 
ence at  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
other  commissions  were  appointed  directly  by  the  Council  of  Ten 
when  it  became  necessary  to  deal  with  specific  subjects. 

Later,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  there  should  be  a  division  of 
the  Council  of  Ten  in  order  that  the  work  might  progress  more 
rapidly,  a  division  into  a  council  of  heads  of  States  wnich  was  com- 
posed of  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Clemenceau,  and 
Mr.  Orlando,  and  then  there  was  a  coimcil  of  foreign  ministers 
established  which  was  composed  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  heads 
of  the  principal  Governments,  at  which  presided  Mr.  Pichon,  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Balfour,  Baron  Sonnino,  and  myself, 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Baron  Makino,  of  Japan,  who  was  a 
former  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Japan. 

Senator  Moses.  There  were,  then  five  in  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  only  four  in  the  Coimcil  of  the  Heads  of  the  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  they  were  frequently  designated  as  the 
Council  of  Four  and  the  Council  of  Five. 

The  Council  of  Four  practically  had  entire  control  of  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  councils,  commissions,  and  committees  that  were 
appointed. 

The  Council  of  Five  took  up  the  questions  which  were  referred 
to  it  by  the  Council  of  Four.  Tney  frequently  had  hearings,  and  they 
frequently  even  appointed  special  committees  to  consider  subjecto 
and  report  directly  to  them;  out  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  paraed 
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on  questions  that  were  submitted  to  them  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Coxmcil  of  Four,  who  adopted,  rejected,  or  amended 
their  recommeiidatioDS. 
That  was  the  system  of  operation,  and  that  prevailed  to  the  last. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  Council  of  Five  have 
referred  to  it  at  any  time  questions  of  territorial  disposition? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Many. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  As  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  did  you  have  any 
policy  concerning  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  question  of  secret 
treaties  came  up  before  the  Council  of  Five  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  did  the 
United  States  commissioners  have  any  policy  respecting  secret 
treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  that  as  I  merely  stated  the  policy 
myself.  I  was  approached  by  one  of  the  Italian  representatives  as 
to  the  treaty  of  London.  That  was  before  we  had  had  any  ineetings 
of  the  conference,  at  all,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  would  be  toward  the  treaty  of  London,  and  I  said 
that  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned  it  would  support  the 
treaty  of  London  if  it  was  just,  and  if  it  was  unjust  it  would  resist  it 
or  any  portion  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pardon  me  for  repeating  the  ques- 
tion: Specifically,  then,  there  was  no  policy  outlined  for  the  American 
ConunissioneTS  concerning  secret  treaties,  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did  not  consider  ourselves  bound  by  secret 
treaties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean 
That  was  a  definite  policy? 
Secretary  Lansing.  A  definite  policy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  But  I  understand  you  further  to  have  left  the 
inference,  at  any  rate,  that  where  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  were  just 
and  reasonable,  the  United  States  womd  respect  them  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.     Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  was.  Senator,  as  I  gathered 
it,  irrespective  of  any  treaty;  they  would  determine  the  matter  upon 
its  justice.     Is  not  that  correct  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  quite  mean  that,  Senator,  where  it 
had  not  been  determined  by  Hie  treaty;  but  if  the  determination  by 
the  treaty  was  reasonable  and  just,  the  United  States  would  respect  it  t 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  that  correctly. 
Was  it  not  the  justice  of  tiie  particular  territorial  disposition  that 
controlled,  with  you,  rather  than  any  secret  treaty  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  I  imderstand  you. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.  Of  course  you  will  bear  in  mind,  in  that 
connection,  that  it  is  not  always  possible^  in  a  diplomatic  n^otiation 
such  as  this,  to  carry  out  entirely  your  own  ideas  of  what  justice  is. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  recognize  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  we  had  to  make  peace. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Yes.  Now,  are  you  familiar  with 
any  engagements,  if  there  are  any,  that  the  United  States  undertakes 
in  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that  question  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  en- 
gagements with  which  he  was  familiar  that  the  United  States  under- 
takes in  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  want  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  got  the  full  text  of  the  Austrian  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  You  could  not  speak  with  accu- 
racy of  that,  at  present  ? 

SecertaryliANSiNG.  I  could  not  speak  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  With  authority  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  No;  accurately,  he  said.  Do  you 
know  whether  or  not  in  the  Turkish  and  in  the  Bulgarian  treaties  that 
are  contemplated  there  are  any  engagements  that  the  United  States 
is  to  undertake  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  had  no  text  on  those  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  the  full  engagements  in 
which  the  United  States  may  be  involved  can  not  be  determined 
imtil  we  get  the  full  text  of  aU  the  treaties. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  ^uite  true,  of  course. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any 
tripartite  agreement  with  respect  to  the  Orient  or  the  Far  East 
between  France,  England,  and  Japan  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  seen  any.  I  have  heard  of  such 
an  agreement,  but  I  do  not  know  of  its  contents,  only  in  that  gen- 
eral way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  you  liave  heard  of  it  in  a 
general  way.     Have  you  heard  of  it  officially  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caufomia.  Have  you  heard  of  it  in  such 
fashion  that  in  your  opinion  you  could  say  that  such  an  agreement 
exists  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  not  wish  to  say  so^  but  I  beUeve  so. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Near  East  now  ? 

Senator  JohnSon  of  California.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Far  East  and 
the  Orient. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  speaking  of  Asia  Minor  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  of  Asia  Minor,  China,  and  the 
territory  thereabouts. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  it  would  help  me  to  answer  and  it 
would  be  of  more  value  to  you  if  I  should  find  out  just  what  this  has 
to  do  with  the  German  treatv. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  has  this  to  do  with  it:  The 
German  treaty  has  within  it  a  league  of  nations.  The  German  treaty 
has  within  it  a  disposition  of  a  part  of  China.  If  there  is  a  societ 
tripartite  agreement  in  existence  to-day  dealing  with  other  parts  of 
Chma  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East,  of  course,  we  ought  to  kuow 
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it  when  we  are  dealing  with  this  particular  treaty.    That  is  the 
theory,  exactly,  np<m  which  I  asked  you. 
Secaret&ry  Iaksixo.  Tes. 

Senator  ^ohnsoh  of  Calif omia.  In  your  opinion,  then,  does  sach  an 
agreement,  sach  a  tripartite  agrecmmt — mntnal  nnd^rstandmg-^ 
exist  9 

Secretary  Laksino.  Thnt  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  without 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  May  I  rest  it  npon  the  proposition 
that  yon  believe  there  is  sach  a  <Hie  ? 

Secretary  Lansikg.  I  belieTe  there  is  such  an  af^reement.  Jost 
what  it  contains  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Wiixiaks.  To  what  effect  do  yon  believe  it  extends! 
What  is  the  substance  of  the  understanding  that  you  believe  exists! 
Secretary  Laxsino.  I  believe  there  was  some  agreement  early  in 
the  war  as  to,  possibly,  the  spheres  of  influence  in  Turkish  territory. 
Senator  Wh^uams.  In  Turkish  territory  t 
Secretarv  Lansino.  Yes. 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  Senator,  are  you  inquiring  about  Turkey,  or 
the  Far  East! 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  I  was  inquiring  about  Asia  Minor 
and  China  as  welL 

Secretary  Lansino.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  other 
agreements  with  regard  to  China.     I  do  not  believe  there  are  any. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  believe  that  this  agreement  is  limited  to 
what  is  generally  known  as  Asia  Minor  and  that  section  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  To  the  Ottoman  Empire,  I  would  say. 
Senator   Williams.  I   understand,    as   a   matter   of   newspaper 
notoriety,  at  any  rate,  whether  it  is  true  or  not — nobody  knows 
how  much  is  true — that  there  was  some  sort  of  agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  and  Greece  with  regard  to 
Sjrria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  possibly  Armenia.     Is  that  the 
matter  you  are  referring  to  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.   les;  that  is  the  matter  I  am  referring  to. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  will  clear  that  up.     Do  you 
ref^  to  an  agreement  between  France,  England,  and  Japan? 
Secretary  Lansino.  Another  one  ? 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  when  vou  said 
that  you  believed  there  was  such  a  tripartite  agreement  awhile  ago, 
you  meant  between  some  other  parties  and  France,  Great  Britam, 
and  Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  did  not  refer  to  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  at  all.  I  referred  to  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  in 
r^ard  to  the  Ottoman  Empire;  nothing  else. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  1  am  glad  of  the  correction, 
because  I  thought  your  answer  was  open  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
Senator  Pomerene,  and  I  wanted  to  get  it  exactly.  The  question 
did  involve  only  those  three  powers;  but  you  have  made  that  matter 
plain,  now,  so  tar  as  that  is  concerned. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  recall,  first,  the  submission 
of  the  German  treaty;  then  subsequently,  the  matter  coming  up 
upon  modification  or  revision? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  recall  such  a  thing  trans- 
piring? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Clemenceau  left  to  the  President 
the  determination  of  whether  there  should  be  modification  or  revision  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  edl,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  the  reason  that  Japan 
had  no  place  on  the  first  council  of  five  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  no  head  of  the  state. 

Senator  Moses.  She  had  a  chief  plenipotentiary. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  know,  but  that  is  a  different  thing.  That  is 
the  head  aelegation.  There  now  are  sitting  in  Paris,  instead  of  the 
Council  of  the  Heads  of  States  and  the  Council  of  Forei^  Ministers, 
a  Coimcil  of  the  Heads  of  Delegations,  which  are  dealmg  with  the 
Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  questions. 

Senator  Moses.  Romnanian,  too  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Romnanian,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  At  any  time  during  the  consideration  of  the  treaty 
was  the  question  of  raciai  minorities  brought  forward  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  could  not  answer  that  with  actual  knowledge, 
because  whatever  was  brought  forward  in  that  connection  was  brougnt 
forward  before  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  and  I  was 
not  a  member  of  that  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  it  was  brought  forward  before  that 
commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  beUeve  it  was. 

Senator  Moses.  And  what  determination  was  made  of  itt 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  how  our  representa- 
tives on  that  commission  voted  on  that  question  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  answer,  sir.     I  can  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
blockade,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  blockade  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  feature  of  it  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Is  there  a  blockade  being  main- 
tained in  respect  to  Russia  at  the  present  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Is  it  off,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Were  we  a  party  to  it  for  a  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  so  far  as  it  affected  certain  ports  that 
were  occupied  by  Germans. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Are  our  people  at  Uberty  to  trade 
with  Russia  now — I  mean  European  Russia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  an  extent.  I  do  not  know  how  far.  That 
is  a  matter  which  the  War  Trade  Board  is  at  present  considering.  I 
beUeve  that  it  would  be  a  rather  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Do  you  know  whether  we  have 
merchants  in  Stockholm  waiting  to  go  in  and  trade  t 
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Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know,  I  belieye  we  have, 
because  we  have  many  in  neutral  countries  simply  waiting  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  be  ratified,  when  thev  will  go  in  and  stand  an  equal 
chance  with  the  British  and  the  French,  who  are  also  waiting. 

Senator  Williams.  With  regard  to  oxir  blockade  of  certain  ports 
of  Russia,  do  you  know  whether  that  affected  only  those  ports  of 
Russia  where  the  commerce  of  Russia  would  become  indirectly,  at 
any  rate,  commerce  with  Germany  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  practically  the  only  place  that  we  car- 
ried on  a  blockade. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  attitude  of  this  Government  has  been  that 
a  blockade  was  an  act  of  war,  and  that  we  could  not  institute  a 
blockade  until  Congress  had  declared  war  on  Russia,  lliat  has  been 
our  attitude^  and  within  a  week  I  have  sent  such  instructions  to  Paris. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  a  blockade  against  all  Russia? 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  A  blockade  against  points  in  Germany  or  under 
German  influence  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  a  different  thing. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  How  long  naye  we  been  a  part  of 
the  blockade  of  Russia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  not  been  a  part  of  the  blockade,  yet. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  any  time  % 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  not  the  French  and  the  English 
trading  in  Grermany  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Trading  in  Germany  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Across  the  border ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Are  not  trade  relations  resumed 
between  the  French  and  the  English  and  the  Germans  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  entirely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Not  entirely;  that  is  quite  true; 
but  are  they  not  resumed  so  that  they  are  resumed  in  great  part  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Without  the  sanction  of  the  Governments,  I 
believe. 

Senator  Williams.  We  are  also  trading  with  Germany,  are 
we  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  To  a  certain  extent;  sending  cotton  through 
certain  Dutdi  ports;  that  goes  on  through  to  Germany? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  can  not  resimie  trade  relations  imtil 
we  have  consuls  in  the  various  ports,  and  we  can  not  have  consuls 
in  the  various  ports  imtil  this  treaty  is  ratified. 

The  Chairman.  We  abrogated — or  terminated,  I  should  say — the 
Russian  treaty,  as  you  will  know,  some  years  ago. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  ever  made  another  consular  treaty  with 
Germany? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  yet.    We  have  not  had  the  opportunity. 
.  The  Chairman.  How  did  we  carry  on  trade  with  Germany  ? 
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Secretary  Lansino.  By  mutual   agreements  with  our  consular 

oflRcere. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  do  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  With  any  country. 

The  Chairman.  Trade  can  be  carried  on  without  a  consular 
treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  a  consular  treaty;  I  said  without 
consular  officers.  You  can  not  carry  on  much  trade  without  consular 
officers. 

Senator  Harding.  What  would  happen  to  our  trade  if  England, 
France,  and  Japan  were  to  ratify  this  treaty  and  we  should  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  could  not  have  consular  officers.  We 
could  not  go  on  with  the  trade. 

Senator  Harding.  The  treaty  becomes  eflFective  on  such  ratifici^ 
tion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  treaty  gives  us  every  rig^ht  that 
France,  England,  or  Japan  would  have  in  commercial  relations  the 
moment  it  is  signed,  even  by  them,  even  though  we  do  not  sign  ? 
^  Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  does  not  go  into  effect  except  by  the 
signature  of  those  who  have  ratified  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  wording  of  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Whati 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  wording? 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  not  the  treaty  itself  provide  that  when 
it  is  ratified  so  that  it  becomes  an  effective  treaty  even  as  between 
those  nations,  that  aU  nations  shall  have  the  right  of  the  most- 
favored  nation  ? 

Secretary  LANsmo.  No^  sir;  because  there  is  no  most-favored- 
nation  clause  that  we  can  mvoke. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  No;  but  if  the  treaty  does  provide  that  every 
one  of  the  allied  and  associated  nations  shall  have  the  rights  of  the 
most-favored  nation,  then  when  this  is  signed  bv  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  England  and  Germany,  that  gives  us  the  right,  does  it  not  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  right  to  what  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  right  of  the  most-favored  nation  to  trade 
in  Germany's  territory?  Of  course  I  admit  that  you  would  have  to 
have  consular  agents  to  get  along  very  well. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  of  course. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  bare  legal  right. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  will  simply  say  that  the  treaty  so  provides. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  tmnk  that  the  ratification  by  any 
other  power  can  create  peace  between  this  country  and  Germany, 

Senator  McCumber.  but  it  declares  what  the  commercial  relations 
shall  be  between  this  country  and  Germany  and  all  the  aUied  powers, 
including  the  United  States.  I  can  not  turn  to  it  immediately,  but 
I  call  your  attention  to  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  But  unless  we  accept  that,  it  does  not  affect  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trading  with  Germany  now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  a  very  small  degree,  sir. 

the  CHi^tBMAN.  Stm,  we  are  trading  with  dermany  now,  as  a  matr 
ter  of  fact. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Because  it  is  an  emergency. 
The  Chaibman.  I  am  not  going  into  explanations,  but  I  am  sim- 
ply stating  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  trading  with  Germany  now. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  the  legdized  trade  of  a  time 
of  peace,  when  we  say  we  are  trading  with  her. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  did  not  say  what  kind  of 
trading  it  was  or  how  much  it  was.  I  said  that  we  were  trading  with 
Germany  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  let  it  rest  there.  I  want  to  show  that  the  trade  we  are  carrying 
on  with  Germany  amoimts  to  nothing  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  make  any  explanation  you  desire,  of 
course. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  it  will  amount  to  nothing  until  we  have  a 
restoration  of  peace;  and  the  only  way  we  can  have  a  restoration  of 
peace  is  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  the  making  oi  a  new  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  France  ?  I  saw  it  stated  that  ther 
Chamber  of  Deputies  would  not  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  peace^ 
treaty  until  the  26th  of  August. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  heard  that  was  so,  sir.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it.     I  have  seen  that  in  the  paper. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretrary,  I  was  not  here  during  the  first  part 
of  your  discussion  of  this  consular  matter.  In  the  event  that  we 
ratified  this  treaty,  would  consular  arrangements  be  restored  betweea 
the  United  States  and  Germany  at  once  'i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  treaty  for  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  does  not  make  any  difference.  We  could 
have  just  a  formal  agreement.  We  can  send  consular  officers  any- 
where, provided  we  can  find  a  government  from  which  the  proper, 
documents  can  issue. 

Senator  Fall.  We  could  do  that  without  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  without  the  treaty  of  peace,  because 
we  can  not  trade  with  enemies. 

Senator  Fall.  The  reason  for  my  remark  is  because  I  have  here 
before  me  what  purport  to  be  the  coxmterproposals  of  Germany,  with 
the  Brockdorff-Rantzau  covering  letter,  and  the  answer  to  the  same 
with  the  Clemenceau  letter,  and  the  specific  discussion  of  yourself  and 
the  other  peace  commissioners;  and  I  find  under  the  discussion  of 
part  10,  Economic  Causes,  a  final  answer,  followed  by  the  other 
matters,  to  Germany,  containing  this  statement: 

Consular  relations  are  not  reciprocally  eetabliahed,  owin?  to  the  war  activity  of 
German  consuls. 

That  is,  not  established  and  not  provided  for  in  the  Peace  Treaty, 
and  this  is  our  official  answer: 

Private  pn,pcrty  of  Germans  abroad  may  justly  be  used  to  meet  reparation  charfres 
as  Germany-  lesources  are  wholly  inadequate  and  because  in  the  war  the  allied 
powers  themselves  have  had  to  take  over  foreig[n  investments  of  their  nationals  to 
meet  foreign  obligations,  giving  their  own  domestic  obligations  in  return. 

The  significant  part  of  it  is  that  in  passing  upon  this  treaty  I  noted, 
as  all  the  other  members  did  immediately,  tnat  there  was  no  provision 
for  reciprocal  trade  relations  except  as  carried  on  by  certain  com- 
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missions,  the  Reparation  Commission  having  general  gov^immental 
powers,  for  instance;  but  here  is  the  distinct  statement  as  to  why  the 
consular  agreements,  which  we  either  place  in  a  peace  treaty  or  follow 
by  a  separate  consular  agreement,  are  not  reciprocalljr  established. 
In  answer  to  the  demand  of  Germany  that  these  very  things  be  done, 
the  specific  reason  is  set  forth  here,  if  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Allies,  and  the  reason  stated  why  we  do  not  provide  for 
consular  relations.     I  will  read  it  again : 

Consular  relatiooB  are  not  reciprocally  established,  owing  to  the  war  activity  of 
German  consuls. 

Senator  Williams.  *  *  Reciprocally. ' ' 

Senator  Fall.  That  was  the  governing  influence  with  the  peace 
commissioners,  was  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  the  event  that  we  sign  this  treaty,  the 
war  activities  of  the  German  consuls  would  no  longer  prevent  our 
entering  into  consular  relations  with  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Why,  we  have  got  to  negotiate  a  consular 
treaty  with  Germany,  of  course. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  or  an  I  misinformed,  that  through 
your  office  the  statement  was  made  that,  in  the  absence  of  consular 
agents  or  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Germany,  consuls  of  other 
countries  in  Germany  would  be  asked  temporarily  to  take  care  of  the 
American  business,  in  order  that  trade  might  go  along? 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  asked  to 
do  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  the  consuls  of  neutral 
coim  tries  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  neutral  countries;  yea 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.*  Has  that  request  been  made  of 
them? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  has. 

Senator  Fall.  As  I  recall,  the  statement  purporting  to  emanate 
from  your  office — ^possibly  it  may  have  been  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce — was  tnat  that  request  had  been  made,  ana  pending  a 
final  arrangement,  or  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  consular  arrange- 
ments being  restored,  that  consuls  of  other  coimtries  who  were  there 
would  be  asked  to  take  care  of  American  trade,  and  that  American 
trade  with  Germany  was  being  carried  on  through  such  channels.  I 
assume  that  it  meant  through  the  consuls  of  such  countries  as  Sweden, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Holland — ^neutral  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  any  Senator 
desires  to  ask? 

Senator  Swanson.  On  page  537  of  the  treaty  is  a  provision  which 
says  that  the  treaty  only  oecomes  operative  with  those  who  ratify  it. 
I  will  read  the  provision : 

A  fiist  proc^  verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications  will  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  three  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers  on  the  other  hand. 

From  the  date  of  this  first  procte  verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it. 

The  Chairman.  Read  the  whole  of  it. 
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Senator  Swanson.  The  rest  of  it  reads : 

For  ^e  determination  of  all  periods  of  time  provided  for  in  the  present  treaty  this 
date  will  be  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty. 

Of  course  that  limits  it  to  those  who  ratify  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  us  put  into  the  record  this  statement  in 
addition,  that  if  the  treaty  itself  provides,  and  there  is  an  agreement 
between  Germany  and  Great  BritiEdn  and  France,  that  Germany  shall 
pve  to  the  United  States  the  same  rights  that  she  gives  to  France  and 
Great  Britain,  then  we  have  the  r^ht  to  take  advantage  of  the  treaty 
which  Germany  has  made  with  weat  Britain  and  Finance,  that  she 
will  give  to  American  citizens  the  same  rights  that  she  gives  to  the 
British  and  French  citizens,  and  that  is  n^at  I  contend  this  treaty 
does  provide. 

Senator  Swansok.  But  that  treaty  does  not  become  operative  until 
we  agree  to  it. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  We  can  take  advantage  of  it  or  not,  as  we 
choose,  but  we  have  that  right  in  the  treaty  itself. 

Senator  Williams.  By  that  the  Senator  may  mean  one  of  two 
things.  If  he  means  that  while  we  are  technically  at  war  with  Ger- 
many we  can  claim  the  rights  of  the  most  favored  nation,  that  she  has 
E'ven  to  those  who  are  technically  at  peace  with  her,  I  tmnk  he  must 
i  mistaken.  But  immediately  after  the  ratification  by  us,  of  course 
we  come  into  our  rights  under  the  treaty. 

The  G5AIRMAN.  Are  there  any  moVe  questions  to  be  asked  of  the 
Secretary  ? 

Senator  Fall.  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Secretary: 
Has  the  ban  been  removed  from  the  importation  of  German  potash  t 
I  have  a  newspaper  clipping  here  which  says  that  the  War  Trade 
Board,  in  response  to  the  farmers'  demand  for  potash  for  fertilizer, 
have  removed  the  ban,  and  that  German  potash  can  now  be  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  We  are  technically  at  war  with  Germany,  and  still 
under  the  powers  yested  in  the  War  Trade  Board  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  the  War  Trade  Board  can  relieve  that  condition  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  the  importation  of  potash  simply  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  War  Trade  Board? 

Secretary  liANsmo.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  the  War  Trade  Board  by  a  similar  declaration, 
or  by  a  similar  proclamation,  relieve  the  ban  against  the  trading  with 
Germans  in  every  other  way? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Those  are  imports  into  this  country  and  not 
exports  to  Germany. 

Senator  Fall,  Could  they  do  that?  Could  they  allow  German 
imports  to  come  in  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  we  could  continue  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Germany,  and  the  War  Trade  Board,  which  is  created  as  an 
instrument  of  war,  could  modify  certain  prohibitions  that  wore 
issued. 

Senator  Williams.  Either  in  part  or  in  toto  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  tmnk  so. 

Senator  Habding.  If  Germany  wanted  American  raw  materials, 
would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  her  getting  them  if  we  were 
agreeable? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Tes.  Of  course  you  will  bear  in  mind,  in  that 
connection,  that  it  is  not  always  possible,  in  a  diplomatic  negotiation 
such  as  this,  to  carry  out  entirely  your  own  ideas  of  what  justice  is. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  recognize  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  we  had  to  make  peace. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes.  Now,  are  you  familiar  with 
any  engagements,  if  there  are  any,  that  the  United  States  undertakes 
in  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that  question  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  en- 
gagements with  which  he  was  familiar  that  the  United  States  under- 
taJkes  in  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 

Secretarjr  Lansing.  I  should  want  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  got  the  full  text  of  the  Austrian  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  could  not  speak  with  accu- 
racy of  that,  at  present  ? 

SecertaryLANSiNG.  I  could  not  speak  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  With  authority  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No ;  accurately,  he  said.  Do  you 
know  whether  or  not  in  the  Turkish  and  in  the  Bulgarian  treaties  that 
are  contemplated  there  are  any  engagements  that  the  United  States 
is  to  undertake  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  had  no  text  on  those  at  aD. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  the  full  engagements  in 
which  the  United  States  may  be  involved  can  not  be  determined 
until  we  get  the  full  text  of  afl  the  treaties. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  ^uite  true,  of  course. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any 
tripartite  agreement  with  respect  to  the  Orient  or  the  Far  East 
between  France,  England,  and  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  seen  any.  I  have  heard  of  such 
an  agreement,  but  I  do  not  know  of  its  contents,  only  in  that  gen- 
eral way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  you  have  heard  of  it  in  a 
general  way.     Have  you  heard  of  it  officiaDy  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  heard  of  it  in  such 
fashion  that  in  your  opinion  you  could  say  that  such  an  agreement 
exists? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  not  wish  to  say  so,  but  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Near  East  now  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Far  East  and 
tiie  Orient. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  speaking  of  Asia  Minor? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Yes;  of  Asia  Minor,  China,  and  the 
territory  thereabouts. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  it  would  help  me  to  answer  and  it 
would  be  of  more  value  to  you  if  I  should  find  out  just  what  this  has 
to  do  with  the  German  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  has  this  to  do  with  it:  The 
Oerman  treaty  has  within  it  a  league  of  nations.  The  German  treaty 
has  within  it  a  disposition  of  a  part  of  China.  If  there  is  a  societ 
tripartite  agreement  in  existence  to-day  dealing  with  other  parts  of 
Chma  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East,  of  course,  we  ought  to  kuow 
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it  when  we  are  dealing  with  this  particular  treaty.     That  is  the 
theory,  exactly,  upon  which  I  asked  you. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion,  then,  does  such  an 
agreement,  such  a  tripartite  agreement — ^mutual  understanding-^ 
exist? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  without 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  May  I  rest  it  upon  the  proposition 
that  you  believe  there  is  such  a  one  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  there  is  such  an  agreement.  Just 
what  it  contains  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Williams.  To  what  effect  do  you  believe  it  extends? 
What  is  the  substance  of  the  imderstanding  that  you  believe  exists  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  there  was  some  agreement  early  in 
the  war  as  to,  possibly,  the  spheres  of  influence  in  Turkish  territory. 

Senator  Williams.  In  Turkish  territory? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator,  are  you  inquiring  about  Turkey,  or 
the  Far  East? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  was  inquiring  about  Asia  Minor 
and  China  as  well. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  other 
agreements  with  regard  to  China.     I  do  not  believe  there  are  any. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  believe  that  this  agreement  is  limited  to 
what  is  generally  known  as  Asia  Minor  and  that  section  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  the  Ottoman  Empire,  I  would  say. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand,  as  a  matter  of  newspaper 
notoriety,  at  any  rate,  whether  it  is  true  or  not — ^nobody  knows 
how  much  is  true — that  there  was  some  sort  of  agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  and  Greece  with  regard  to 
Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  possibly  Armenia.  Is  that  the 
matter  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  that  is  the  matter  I  am  referring  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  will  clear  that  up.  Do  you 
refer  to  an  agreement  between  France,  England,  and  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Another  one? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  when  you  said 
that  you  believed  there  was  such  a  tripartite  agreement  awhile  ago, 
you  meant  between  some  other  parties  and  France,  Great  Britam, 
and  Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  did  not  refer  to  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  at  all.  I  referred  to  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  in 
regard  to  the  Ottoman  Empire;  nothing  else. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  am  glad  of  the  correction, 
because  I  thought  your  answer  was  open  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
Senator  Pomerene,  and  I  wanted  to  get  it  exactly.  The  question 
did  involve  only  those  three  powers;  but  you  have  made  that  matter 
plain,  now,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Do  you  recall,  first,  the  submission 
of  the  German  treaty;  then  subsequently,  the  matter  coming  up 
upon  modification  or  revision? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  recall  such  a  thing  trans- 
piring? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd-Greorge  and  Mr.  Clemenceau  left  to  the  President 
the  determination  of  whether  there  should  be  modification  or  revision  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  That  is  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  the  reason  that  Japan 
had  no  place  on  the  first  coimcil  of  five  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  no  head  of  the  state. 

Senator  Moses.  She  had  a  chief  plenipotentiary. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  know,  but  that  is  a  different  thing.  That  is 
the  head  delegation.  There  now  are  sitting  in  Paris,  instead  of  the 
Coimcil  of  the  Heads  of  States  and  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
a  Council  of  the  Heads  of  Delegations,  which  are  dealmg  with  the 
Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turldsh  questions. 

Senator  Moses.  Roumanian,  too  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Roiunanian,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  At  any  time  during  the  consideration  of  the  treaty 
was  the  question  of  racial  minorities  brought  forward  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  could  not  answer  that  with  actual  knowledge, 
because  whatever  was  brought  forward  in  that  connection  was  brougnt 
forward  before  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  and  I  was 
not  a  member  of  that  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  it  was  brought  forward  before  that 
commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  it  was. 

Senator  MOSES.  And  what  determination  was  made  of  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Do  you  know  how  oiu:  representa- 
tives on  that  commission  voted  on  that  question  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  answer,  sir.     I  can  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
blockade,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  blockade  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  feature  of  it? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Is  there  a  blockade  being  main- 
tained in  respect  to  Russia  at  the  present  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Is  it  off,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Were  we  a  party  to  it  for  a  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  so  far  as  it  affected  certain  ports  that 
were  occupied  by  Germans. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Are  our  people  at  Uberty  to  trade 
with  Russia  now — ^I  mean  European  Russia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  an  extent.  I  do  not  know  how  far.  That 
is  a  matter  which  the  War  Trade  Board  is  at  present  considering.  I 
beUeve  that  it  would  be  a  rather  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Do  you  know  whether  we  have 
merchants  in  Stockholm  waiting  to  go  in  and  trade  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  we  have, 
because  we  have  many  in  neutral  countries  simply  waiting  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  be  ratified,  when  they  will  go  in  and  stand  an  equal 
chance  with  the  British  and  the  French,  who  are  also  waiting. 

Senator  Williahs.  With  regard  to  our  blockade  of  certam  ports 
of  Russia,  do  you  know  whether  that  affected  only  those  ports  of 
Russia  where  the  commerce  of  Russia  would  become  indirectly,  at 
any  rate,  commerce  with  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  practically  the  only  place  that  we  car- 
ried on  a  luockade. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  attitude  of  this  Government  has  been  that 
a  blockade  was  an  act  of  war,  and  that  we  could  not  institute  a 
blockade  until  Confess  had  declared  war  on  Russia,  l^at  has  been 
our  attitude,  and  within  a  week  I  have  sent  such  instructions  to  Paris. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  a  blockade  against  all  Russia? 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  A  blockade  against  points  in  Germany  or  under 
German  influence? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  a  different  thing. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  How  long  nave  we  been  a  part  of 
the  blockade  of  Russia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  not  been  a  part  of  the  blockade,  yet. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  any  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  not  the  French  and  the  English 
trading  m  Germany  now « 

Secretary  Lansing.  Trading  in  Germany? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Across  the  border? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  not  trade  relations  resumed 
between  the  French  and  the  English  and  the  Germans  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  entirely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  entirely;  that  is  quite  true; 
but  are  they  not  resumed  so  that  they  are  resumed  in  great  part  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Without  the  sanction  of  the  Governments,  I 
believe. 

Senator  Williams.  We  are  also  trading  with  Germany,  are 
we  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  To  a  certain  extent;  sending  cotton  through 
certain  Dutdi  ports;  that  goes  on  through  to  Germany? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  can  not  resimie  trade  relations  imtil 
we  have  consuls  in  the  various  ports,  and  we  can  not  have  consuls 
in  the  various  ports  until  this  treaty  is  ratified. 

The  Chairman.  We  abrogated — or  terminated,  I  should  say — the 
Russian  treaty,  as  you  wiU  know,  some  years  ago. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  ever  made  another  consular  treaty  with 
Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  yet.    We  have  not  had  the  opportunity. 
.  The  Chairman.  How  did  we  carry  on  trade  with  Germany  I 
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Secretary  Lansiko.  By  mutual  agreements  with  our  consular 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  do  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  With  any  country. 

The  Chairman.  Trade  can  be  carried  on  without  a  consular 
treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  a  consular  treaty;  I  said  without 
consular  officers.  You  can  not  carry  on  much  trade  without  consular 
officers. 

Senator  Harding.  What  would  happen  to  our  trade  if  England, 
France,  and  Japan  were  to  ratify  this  treaty  and  we  should  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  could  not  have  consular  officers.  We 
could  not  go  on  with  the  trade. 

Senator  GL^rding.  The  treaty  becomes  effective  on  such  ratifica- 
tion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  treaty  gives  us  every  right  that 
France,  England,  or  Japan  would  have  in  commercial  relations  tihe 
moment  it  is  signed,  even  by  them,  even  though  we  do  not  sign  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  does  not  go  into  effect  except  by  the 
simature  of  those  who  have  ratified  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  wording  of  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  wording? 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  not  the  treaty  itself  provide  that  when 
it  is  ratified  so  that  it  becomes  an  effective  treaty  even  as  between 
those  nations,  that  aU  nations  shall  have  the  right  of  the  most- 
favored  nation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No^  sir;  because  there  is  no  most-favored- 
nation  clause  that  we  can  mvoke. 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  but  if  the  treaty  does  provide  that  every 
one  of  the  allied  and  associated  nations  shall  have  the  rights  of  the 
most-favored  nation,  then  when  this  is  signed  by  Great  Sritain  and 
France  and  England  and  Germany,  that  gives  us  the  right,  does  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  right  to  what  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  right  of  the  most-favored  nation  to  trade 
in  Germany's  territory  ?  Of  course  I  admit  that  you  would  have  to 
have  consiilar  agents  to  get  along  very  well. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  of  course. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  bare  legal  right. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  will  simply  say  that  the  treaty  so  provides. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  tmnk  that  the  ratification  by  any 
other  power  can  create  peace  between  this  country  and  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  it  declares  what  the  commercial  relations 
shall  be  between  this  country  and  Germany  and  aU  the  aUied  powers, 
including  the  United  States.  I  can  not  turn  to  it  immediately,  but 
I  call  your  attention  to  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  But  unless  we  accept  that,  it  does  not  affect  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trading  with  Germany  now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  a  very  small  degree,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  we  are  trading  with  Germany  now,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Because  it  is  an  emergency. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  into  explanations,  but  I  am  sim- 
ply stating  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  trading  with  Germany  now. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  the  legSized  trade  of  a  time 
of  peace,  when  we  say  we  are  trading  with  her. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  did  not  say  what  kind  of 
trading  it  was  or  how  much  it  was.  I  said  that  we  were  trading  with 
Germany  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  let  it  rest  there.  I  want  to  show  that  the  trade  we  are  carrying 
on  with  Germany  amounts  to  nothing  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  make  any  explanation  you  desire,  of 
course. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  it  will  amount  to  nothing  imtil  we  have  a 
restoration  of  peace;  and  the  only  way  we  can  have  a  restoration  of 
peace  is  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  the  making  of  a  new  one. 
The  Chairman.  How  about  France  ?    I  saw  it  stated  that  the^ 
Chamber  of  Deputies  would  not  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  peace- 
treaty  until  the  26th  of  August. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  heard  that  was  so,  sir.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it.     I  have  seen  that  in  the  paper. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretrary,  I  was  not  here  during  the  first  part 
of  your  discussion  of  this  consular  matter.     In  the  event  that  we 
ratified  this  treaty,  would  consular  arrangements  be  restored  between, 
the  United  States  and  Germany  at  once  'i 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  treaty  for  that. 
Secretary  Lansing.  That  does  not  make  any  difference.     We  could 
have  just  a  formal  agreement.     We  can  send  consular  oflicers  any- 
where, provided  we  can  find  a  government  from  which  the  proper 
documents  can  issue. 

Senator  Fall.  We  could  do  that  without  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  without  the  treaty  of  peace,  because 
we  can  not  trade  with  enemies. 

Senator  Fall.  The  reason  for  my  remark  is  because  I  have  here 
before  me  what  purport  to  be  the  coimterproposals  of  Germany,  with 
the  Brockdorflf-Rantzau  covering  letter,  and  the  answer  to  the  same 
with  the  Clemenceau  letter,  and  the  specific  discussion  of  yourself  and 
the  other  peace  commissioners;  and  I  find  under  the  discussion  of 
part  10,  Economic  Causes,  a  final  answer,  followed  by  the  other 
matters,  to  Germany,  containing  this  statement: 

Consular  relations  are  not  reciprocally  established,  owins:  to  the  war  activity  of 
German  consuls. 

That  is,  not  established  and  not  provided  for  in  the  Peace  Treaty, 
and  this  is  our  official  answer: 

Private  pn,|)crty  of  Germans  abroad  may  justly  be  used  to  meet  reparation  chare^es 
as  Germany-'  leaources  are  wholly  inadequate  and  because  in  the  war  the  allied 
powers  themselves  have  had  to  take  over  foreign  investments  of  their  nationals  to 
meet  foreign  obligations,  giving  their  own  domestic  obligations  in  return. 

The  significant  part  of  it  is  that  in  passing  upon  this  treaty  I  noted, 
as  all  the  other  members  did  immediately,  tnat  there  was  no  provision 
for  reciprocal  trade  relations  except  as  carried  on  by  certain  com- 
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missions,  the  Reparation  Commission  haying  general  governmental 
powers,  for  instance;  but  here  is  the  distinct  statement  as  to  why  the 
consular  agreements,  which  we  either  place  in  a  peace  treaty  or  follow 
by  a  separate  consular  agreement,  are  not  reciprocalljr  established. 
In  answer  to  the  demand  of  Germany  that  these  yery  things  be  done, 
the  specific  reason  is  set  forth  here,  if  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Allies,  and  the  reason  stated  why  we  do  not  proyide  for 
consular  relations.     I  will  read  it  again: 

Consular  relations  are  not  reciprocally  established,  owing  to  the  war  acti\dty  of 
Grerman  consuls. 

Senator  Williams.  ''Reciprocally." 

Senator  Fall.  That  was  the  goyeming  influence  with  the  peace 
commissioners,  was  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  the  eyent  that  we  sign  this  treaty,  the 
war  actiyities  of  the  German  consuls  would  no  longer  preyent  our 
entering  into  consular  relations  with  Germany? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Why,  we  haye  got  to  negotiate  a  consular 
treaty  with  Germany,  of  course. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  or  an  I  misinformed,  that  through 
your  office  the  statement  was  made  that,  in  the  absence  of  consular 
agents  or  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Germany,  consuls  of  other 
coimtries  in  Germany  would  be  asked  temporarily  to  take  care  of  the 
American  business,  in  order  that  trade  might  go  along? 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  haye  to  a  certain  extent  been  asked  to 
do  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  the  consuls  of  neutral 
countries  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  neutral  coimtries;  yes 

Senator  Johnson  of  California..  Has  that  request  been  made  of 
them? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  has. 

Senator  Fall.  As  I  recall,  the  statement  purporting  to  emanate 
from  your  office — possibly  it  may  haye  been  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce — was  tnat  that  request  had  been  made,  and  pending  a 
final  arrangement,  or  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  consular  arrange- 
ments being  restored,  that  consuls  of  other  countries  who  were  there 
would  be  asked  to  take  care  of  American  trade,  and  that  American 
trade  with  Germany  was  being  carried  on  through  such  channels.  I 
assume  that  it  meant  through  the  consuls  of  such  countries  as  Sweden, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Holland — neutral  coimtries. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  any  Senator 
desires  to  ask  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  On  page  537  of  the  treaty  is  a  proyision  which 
says  that  the  treaty  only  becomes  operatiye  with  those  who  ratify  it. 
I  will  read  the  proyision: 

A  first  proc^  verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications  will  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  three  of  ihe  principsd 
allied  and  associated  powers  on  the  other  hand. 

From  the  date  of  this  first  proc^  verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Bead  the  whole  of  it. 
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Senator  Swanson.  The  rest  of  it  reads : 

For  the  determination  of  all  periods  of  time  provided  for  in  the  present  treaty  this 
date  wiU  be  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty. 

Of  course  that  limits  it  to  those  who  ratify  it. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Let  us  put  into  the  record  this  statement  in 
addition,  that  if  the  treaty  itself  provides,  and  there  is  an  agreement 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  Germany  shall 
give  to  the  IJnited  States  the  same  rights  that  she  gives  to  France  and 
Great  Britain,  then  we  have  the  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  treaty 
which  Germany  has  made  with  (&eat  Britain  and  France,  that  she 
will  give  to  American  citizens  the  same  rights  that  she  gives  to  the 
British  and  French  citizens,  and  that  is  Tmat  I  contend  this  treaty 
does  provide. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  that  treaty  does  not  become  operative  until 
we  agree  to  it. 

Senator  MgCumber.  We  can  take  advantage  of  it  or  not,  as  we 
choose,  but  we  have  that  right  in  the  treaty  itself. 

Senator  Williams.  By  that  the  Senator  may  mean  one  of  two 
things.  If  he  means  that  while  we  are  technically  at  war  with  Ger- 
many we  can  claim  the  rights  of  the  most  favored  nation,  that  she  has 
given  to  those  who  are  technically  at  peace  with  her,  I  think  he  must 
e  mistaken.  But  immediately  after  the  ratification  by  us,  of  course 
we  come  into  our  rights  imder  the  treaty. 

The  Q^AiBMAN.  Are  there  any  moVe  questions  to  be  asked  of  the 
Secretary  i 

Senator  Fall.  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Secretary: 
Has  the  ban  been  removed  from  the  importation  of  German  potash  t 
I  have  a  newspaper  cUpping  here  which  s^s  that  the  War  Trade 
Board,  in  response  to  the  farmers'  demand  for  potash  for  fertilizer, 
have  removed  the  ban,  and  that  German  potash  can  now  be  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  We  are  technically  at  war  with  Germany,  and  still 
under  the  powers  yested  in  the  War  Trade  Board  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  the  War  Trade  Board  can  relieve  that  condition  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  the  importation  of  potash  simply  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  War  Trade  Board? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  the  War  Trade  Board  by  a  similar  declaration, 
or  by  a  similar  proclamation,  relieve  the  ban  against  the  trading  with 
Germans  in  every  other  way  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Those  are  imports  into  this  coimtry  and  not 
exports  to  Germany. 

Senator  Fall,  Could  they  do  that?  Could  they  allow  German 
imports  to  come  in  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  we  could  continue  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Germany,  and  the  War  Trade  Board,  which  is  created  as  an 
instrument  oi  war,  could  modify  certain  prohibitions  that  w^^re 
issued. 

Senator  Williams.  Either  in  part  or  in  toto  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  ELlrding.  If  Germany  wanted  American  raw  materials, 
would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  her  getting  them  if  we  were 
agreeable  t 
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Secretary  Lansing.  And  continue  at  war  ? 

Senator  IIarding.  Whatever  vou  choose  to  call  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  doubt  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan  as 
that. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Not  discussing  the  question  of  feasibility,  can 
it  be  done  under  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  under  the  treaty,  no. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  feasible, 
but  could  American  utizens,  with  the  consent  of  Germany  herself, 
sell  goods  into  Germany?  Germany  makes  no  objection,  and  we 
make  no  objection.  What  is  to  prevent  our  sending  the  goods  into 
Germany,  simply  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  technically  a  state  of 
war? 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  gi*eat  deal.  We  have  none  of  the  machinery 
of  commerce. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  ships  and  we  have  goods.  They  are 
the  principal  machinery. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  not  the  only  machinery  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  difficult,  we  will  say,  without  consular 
agents,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  bare  legal  right. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  but  we  would  have  no  claim  against  a 
government  with  which  we  are  at  war,  if  she  should  violate  her  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  a  difiEerent  propositioh  entirely. 

Senator  Fall,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  other  Senator  are  through,  I 
should  like  to  go  back  to  the  subject  that  we  were  discussing.  That 
is  the  question  of  trading  between  Geiman  nationals  and  American 
nationals  and  the  German  Government  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment, in  view  of  your  statement  with  reference  to  imports.  That  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  our  municipal  regulation. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is. 

Senator  Fall.  In  other  words,  unless  we  had  the  trading-with-the- 
enemy  act,  which  is  municipal  legislation  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  there  would  not  have  been  any  penalty  at  all 
attaching  to  tradine  between  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Germany,  although  enemies,  except  the  liabiUty  to  seizure  of 
the  goods.  There  would  not  have  been  any  penalty  for  such  tradinjg, 
except  the  liability  of  seizure,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  trading-with- 
the-enemy  act. 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  got  to  have  a  law  fixing  the  penalty, 
of  course. 

Senator  Fall.  Tlien,  subject  simply  to  seizure  by  the  respective 
governments,  either  as  contraband  of  war  or  because  of  the  inter- 
national rule  against  trading  with  the  enemy,  or  because  of  our 
municipal  law,  me  interchange  of  products  between  the  two  countries 
is  prohibited;  but  under  the  mtemational  rule  the  only  penalty  would 
be  the  seizure  of  the  goods  and  the  loss  of  them,  if  intended  for  enemy 
consumption.  Of  course,  a  country  has  the  right  always,  without 
municipal  legislation^  to  prevent  its  citizens  sencung  goods  out  of  the 
country  or  trading  with  tne  enemy  so  as  to  assist  the  enemy  in  carrv- 
ing  on  the  war  while  we  are  at  war  with  her.  That  would  be  the  right 
of  a  government  in  self-protection;  but  there  is  no  penalty  except  the 
seizure  of  the  goods.    We  passed  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act  for 
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the  very  purpose  of  providing  a  penalty,  so  that  we  could  immediately 
seize  the  goods  through  our  civil  authorities  as  weJl  as  we  ordinarily 
could  seize  them  through  our  military  authorities,  in  order  to  stop  it. 
Now,  there  is  power  vested  in  the  War  Trade  Board,  so  you  say,  to 
suspend  that  law  in  so  far  as  imports  from  Germany  are  concerned. 
They  have  done  that  in  the  matter  of  potash.  Of  course,  if  they 
could  do  it  in  the  matter  of  potash  they  could  do  it  with  reference  to 
chemicals  or  any  other  product  of  Germany. 

There  is  no  distinct  provision  in  the  law,  as  I  recall  it,  which  gives 
to  the  War  Trade  Board  any  such  authority.  My  recollection  of 
the  trading-with-the-enemy  act  is  that  trading,  either  buying  or 
selling,  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  issue  licenses  allowing  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  presumably  alien  citizens,  possioly  enemies,  to  continue 
to  trade  under  his  license,  under  proper  circumstances,  in  his  dis- 
cretion. That  is  the  only  provision  tttat  I  find  in  the  trading  with 
the  enemy  act  by  which  there  can  be  any  suspension  of  the  penalty 
whatsoever;  that  is,  at  least  in  so  far  as  our  citizens  are  concemea. 
We  can  not  penalize  ihe  Germans,  because  we  can  not  catch  them. 
But  as  soon  as  those  goods  come  into  the  hands  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  unless  uiey  have  a  license  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  would  they  not  be  liable  under  the  trading-with-the- 
enemy  act  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  assume  they  would. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  along  with  this  declaration  or  proclamation 
authorizing  the  importation  of  potash  there  would  be  necessarily  a 
license  from  the  President  to  tJie  party  receiving  the  goods  and  dis- 
tributing them,  to  relieve  him  from  the  penalties  of  the  trading  with 
the  enemy  act. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  presume  that  would  be  so,  but  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  the  provisions  of  that  act,  or  on  the  operations  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  although  it  has  recently  been  placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Senator  Fall.  You  readily  understand  the  point  I  am  getting  at. 
Then  this  whole  matter  is  a  matter  of  municipal  l^islation  under  the 
act  of  Congress  governing  the  trading. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  jS'all.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to-day  repealed 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act,  then 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  penalties,  and  the  trading  would  be 
free,  would  it  not? 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Except  still  the  penalty  of  seizure? 

Secretanr  Lansing.  The  penalty  of  the  seizure  of  the  goods  com- 
ing from  Germany. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  Confess  could  not  repeal  that  at  all. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thmk  that  is  a  war  power. 

Senator  Fall.  My  impression  was  that  tne  war  power  belonged 
to  Congress. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  war  power,  so  far  as  the  Military  and 
Naval  Establishments  are  concerned,  rests  very  lai^ely,  I  believe, 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  Commander  in  Chidf. 
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Senator  Fall.  Naturally  the  direction  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  in  time  of  war,  of  course,  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
No  one  undertakes  to  assert  the  contrary;  but  the  whole  line  of  my 
questioning,  with  which  I  thought  you  were  in  agreement,  was  that 
this  trading-with-the-enemy  act  could  be  suspended  so  that  people 
could  come  in  here  with  carloads  or  shiploads  of  potash  and  trade 
freely  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  that  was  all  in 
pursuance  of  this  proclamation  by  the  War  TVade  Board. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  takes  a  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  that. 

Senator  Fall.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  suspended,  and  that 
potash  was  being  brought  in. 

Senator  Williams.  Licensed. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Licensed  by  the  President. 

Senator  Fall.  Not  in  so  far  as  Grermans  are  concerned.  The 
President  can  not  license  Grermans.  He  could  license  them  to  trade 
with  us,  of  course,  dming  the  war,  here  in  this  country;  but  so  far  as 
the  importation  of  potash  into  this  country  is  concerned,  the  War 
Trade  Board  has  issued  a  proclamation,  and.  potash  is  being  brought 
into  this  coimtry  at  the  demand  of  the  farmers.  Now,  under  the 
ruling  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  this  is  what  is  happening.  I  am  not 
trying  to  put  anybody  in  a  hole  or  to  take  any  advantage.  I  am 
trying  to  ascertam  exactly  where  we  stand;  and  I  myself  nave  sug- 
gested that  in  the  face  of  the  trading^with-the-enemy  act  passed  by 
Congress,  an  American  citizen  accepting  that  potash  here  and  under- 
taking to  distribute  it  might  become  liable  to  the  penalties  provided 
in  the  act  itself,  unless  he  operated  under  a  license  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  tnink  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  it,  as  I 
understand  the  law. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  so,  too,  except  this,  of  course,  which  I 
wish  to  add,  that  the  President  made  the  War  Trade  Board  his 
instrumentality  for  the  purpose  of  granting  these  licenses. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  trying  to  criticize.  I  am  trjring  to  get  at 
the  facts. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  all  anyone  is 
trying  to  do,  I  think. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  entitled  to  amend 
the  question,  or  to  get  such  definition  of  the  answer  as  he  desires, 
if  he  can. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  get  back  for  a  moment,  you  say  you  under- 
stand we  are  trading  with  Germany,  and  we  are  using  the  instru- 
mentalities of  the  consular  agents  and  consuls  of  other  coimtries 
there  for  that  purpose. 

Secretary  Lansing,  I  did  not  say  that,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  asked  you  if  it  was  not  a 
fact,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  understood  it  was. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  that  I  knew  that  to  be  a  fact. 
I  said  I  thought  so. 

Senator  Fall.  Are  we  trading  with  Germany  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  Imow  anythmg  about  the  actual 
trading  that  is  goinjg  on  with  Germany. 

Senator  Fall.  Ii  it  is  necessary  that  bills  of  lading  should  be 
visaed  by  consuls  or  consular  agents,  in  order  that  intercourse  be 
carried  on  between  two  countries,  through  their  regular  diplomatic 
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agents  or  through  consular  agents  or  consuls  of  some  other  country 
acting  for  us,  you  woiild  know  it,  would  you  not  ?  That  is  in  your 
department? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  I  assume  so;  unless  something  has  been 
done  while  I  was  on  the  way  over  or  while  I  was  in  Paris.  If  some- 
thing had  been  done  while  I  was  away  I  might  not  know  it,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  its  having  been  Drought  to  my  attention  since 
I  returned. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  you  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether 
we  are  trading  with  the  enemy  or  not? 

Secretary  I^nsino.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know.  I  assume 
that  we  are. 

Senator  Fall.  If  we  are,  we  must  necessarily  be  using  some 
other  instrumentality  for  the  carrying  on  of  sucn  trade,  must  we 
not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  we  go  to  German  ports,  yes;  but  if  we  go 
to  neutrd  ports  instead  of  German  ports,  we  do  not  need  to. 

Senator  Fall.  Assuming  that  we  are  trading  directly  with  Ger- 
man ports,  then  we  must  use  some  instrumentsJity,  like  the  consuls 
or  consular  agents  of  neutrals  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Prior  to  the  war  we  had  a  consular  agreement 
with  G«Tnany. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  We  first  had  consular  agreements  with  Prussia 
and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  Bavaria,  and  various  other  independ- 
ent States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  then  we  had  a  consular  agreement  with  the 
German  Empire  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  was  suspended  during  the  war  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  abrogated  before  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  I  mean  it  was  in  eff^t  up  to  the  time  that  we 
dismiaaed  von  Bemstorff  and  broke  off  diplomatic  relations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  had  been  abrogated  prior  to  that. 

Senator  Fall.  It  had  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  following  the  Seaman's  act.  We  abro- 
gated about  23  consular  treaties  at  that  time. 

Senator  Fall.  You  have  reference  to  the  La  Follette  Act? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  the  La  Follette  Act. 

Senator  Fall.  We  abrogated  that  how  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  gave  notice  to  the  Governments.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  consular  treaties,  and  treaties  which  con- 
tamed  consular  provisions,  we  gave  notice  to  the  various  Govern- 
ments tiiat  we  abrojgated  that  portion,  or  the  whole  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  we  withdraw  our  consuls  and  consular  agents 
from  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did  not.  It  was  permissive  that  they 
would  continue,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  trade. 

Senator  Fall.  What  functions  did  they  perform  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  same  fimctions  that  they  had  performed 
previously,  but  under  the  general  provision  as  to  consular  officers. 
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Senator  Fall.  That  general  provision  was  never  abro^ted  by 
the  United  States  Government,  except  as  it  was  suspended  by  tib.e 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  your  state- 
ment of  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  We  continued  doing  business  with  Germany  right 
along  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did. 

Senator  "Fall.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  particular  provisions  with 
reference  to  desertions  of  sailors  in  ports,  and  so  forth,  were  concerned. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  course  there  were  not  very  many  Americaa 
ships  entering  German  ports. 

Senator  Fall.  No,  but  the  provisions  of  this  seaman's  act  to 
which  you  have  reference  were  with  regard  to  seamen  who  should 
desert  or  leave  ships  in  port  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ye3. 

Senator  Fall.  And  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  La  Follette 
Act,  which  abrogated  these  treaties,  we  notified  these  countries  that 
these  particular  provisions  in  these  consular  treaties  were  abrogated. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  As  to  the  other  provisions,  they  reniained  in  full 
force  and  effect  until  we  declared  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  did  remain  in  effect  with  certain  coun- 
tries. 

Senator  Fall.  With  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  without  examining  the 
act.  I  presmne  the  whole  treaty  fell  in  that  particular  case,  because 
we  had  a  special  consular  treaty. 

Sffliator  Fall.  Then  if  the  whole  treaty  fell,  and  we  continued  to 
do  business  with  Germany,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  there  be  by 
the  President,  whom  I  assmne  to  be  the  proper  authority,  or  by  some 
other  proper  authority,  a  declaration  that  peace  exists  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  and  those  consular  agreements  or 
arrangements  would  be  restored. 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  it  would  be — 
when  peace  is  restored,  those  provisions  would  be  restored. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  right  there,  more  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  because 
it  relates  to  this. 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  How  far  did  our  cutting  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany  affect  otir  consular  service,  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  withdrew  our  consular  officers  at  the 
same  time. 

Senator  Williams.  At  once? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  I  noticed  in  yesterday's  dispatches  among  other 
things  a  statement  that  Rumania  would  decline  to  be  bound  or  to 
abide  by  or  to  enter  into  treaties  such  as  are  provided  in  this  treaty 
that  is  pending  before  us,  for  the  protection  of  racial  and  religious 
minorities.    E^ve  you  had  any  information  upon  that  subject  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches  ? 
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Secretary' Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Secretary,  Rumania  wanted  to  make  some 
reservations  in  the  treaty,  did  she  not  ? 
Secretary  Lansing,   i  es. 

Senator  ^Harding.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  t 
Secretary  Lansing.  They  related  to  minority  representation. 
Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  so  far  as  enemy  countries  are  con- 
cerned we  have  only  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Germany.    That  is, 
in  so  far  as  any  conclusion  of  negotiations  is  concerned.     Is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  With  what  other  countries  are  there  now  pending 
peace-treaty  negotiations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Peace  treaties  with  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey  are  being  considered.  The  negotiations  with  Austria  are 
practically  finished. 

Senator  Fall.  They  are  in  process  of  negotiation  and  more  or  less 
conapleted  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  I  assume — though  it  would  be  an 
assumption  on  my  part — that  a  Hungarian  treaty  is  also  being 
prepared. 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that.  Hungary  when  we 
entered  the  war  having  been  an  integral  portion  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  having  since  been  separated,  and  we  recognizing  and 
demanding  the  separation-- — 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  a  federated  monarchial  State  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  sovereignties  united  under  one  ruler. 

Senator  Fall.  I  said  "the  Austrian  Empire,"  not  Austria;  that  it 
was  an  integral  portion  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  was  composed 
of  Austria  and  Hungarv. 

Secretary  Lansing.  "Austro-Hungarian"  is  the  title. 
Senator  Fall.  Then  I  hope  the  record  may  be  corrected  so  that 
where  I  said  the  "Austrian  Empire"  it  will  appear  that  it  should 
have  been  the  "Austro-Himgarian  Empire,"  of  which  Hungary  was 
an  int^al  portion. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  imderstood  that  that  correction  will  be  made. 
Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  provision  here  for  a  future 
treaty  with  Czechoslovakia  with  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers — that  is,  the  five  great  powers — is  tnere  not  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Althouj^h  it  is  placed  in  the  German  treaty  here,  it 
is  a  treaty  to  be  made  with  Czechoslovakia.    They  are  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  by  which 
they  are  to  a^ee  to  guarantee  racial  and  rdigious  protection  within 
their  boundaries  whenever  they  have  any  boimdanes.     That  is  cor- 
rect, is  it  not  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
Senator  Fall.  Sometime  within  two  years  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  There  is  a  similar  provision  with  reference  to  a 
treaty  with  Poland  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  that. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  that  and  it  is  before  this  body  now. 
Tlie  Chairman.  It  has  never  been  sent  in.    I  have  had  printed  in 
the  record  an  E^lish  copy  of  it. 
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Senator  Fall.  I  was  asuuming  that  it  had  been  brought  in  before- 
U5  as  officially  as  any  of  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  the- 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  it  has  never  been  laid  before  us  officially  . 

Senator  Fall.  Very  weU.  You  say  you  have  not  had  your  atten- 
tion called  to  it;  but  suppose  it  is  true,  as  announced,  that  Roumania 
has  declined  to  enter  into  any  proposed  treaty  to  guarantee  racial  or 
religious  minorities.  Would  that  have  any  effect  upon  the  treaty  for 
the  same  purpose  mentioned  in  the  treaty  that  is  pending  before  us  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Fall.  You  think  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  Roumania  declined  to  enter  the  league- 
of  nations.    Would  that  have  anv  effect  upon  the  league  at  aU  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  She  has  already  signed  this  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  She  has  already  broKen  it,  has  she  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  If  she  signed  it,  and  she  is  continuing  at  war^ 
continuing  to  fi^ht  the  commands  of  the  high  commissioners  who  are 
there  now,  and  if  she  has  invaded  Hungary  and  has  committed  acts 
of  war  on  various  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  do  you  say  there  is. 
no  violation  of  any  treaty  agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  because  it  has  not  been  ratified. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  between  governments  them- 
selves a  treaty  becomes  operative  when  it  is  signed  or  negotiated } 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  not  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Has  not  our  Supreme  Court  so  held  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  remember  the  Swiss  case,  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  several  years  ago,  in  which  a 
treaty  between  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  was  negotiated 
and  signed,  but  not  ratified  for  something  like  10  years?  A  ques- 
tion came  up  involving  private  property  rights,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  as  between  Grovernments  the 
treaty  was  in  force  from  the  date  of  the  negotiations,  but  that  as  to 
citizens  it  was  not  in  effect  and  would  not  take  effect  imtil  it  was 
ratified. 
,  Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  such  recollection. 

Senator  Fall.  Wdl,  sir,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  you 
with  that  decision,  as  weu  as  with  some  other  opinions  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Cbcairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
the  Secretary? 

Senator  Moses.  Has  the  State  Department  received  any  recent 
information  from  the  legation  at  Brussels  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Belgian  r arliament  in  connection  with  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  heard  nothing  except  what  I  have  seeo 
in  the  papers.     We  h|tve  had  no  reports  on  it  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  The  legation  has  not  reported  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 
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The  Chatkman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
the  Secretary?  Some  members  of  the  committee  would  like  to  ask 
some  questions  of  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller,  who  is  in  the  State 
Department,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hare  him  here  to-morrow  at 
haJf  past  10. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Very  weU,  sir.  There  is  one  other  thing  I 
want  to  make  entirely  clear,  that  I  fulfill  my  promises.  I  was  asked 
to  produce  the  resolution  that  I  suggested  to  oe  introduced  in  regard 
to  the  lea^e  of  nations.  It  is  very  brief,  and  with  jonr  permission 
I  will  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
read  it  into  the  record. 

Secretary  Lansino.  It  was  under  date  of  January  22,  1919,  and 
is  as  follows: 

PS0PO8EI)  RESOLUTION  TO  BB  LAID  BEFORE  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  FRELIMINABIES 

M  OF  FBACE. 

Resolved,  That  the  conference  make  the  following  declarations: 

That  the  preservations  of  international  peace  is  the  standing  policy  of  civilization 

and  to  that  end  a  league  of  nations  should  oe  organized  to  prevent  international  wars; 
That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  peace  that  all  nations  are  equjBtUy  entitled  to  the 

undisturbed  possession  of  their  respective  territories,  to  the  full  exercise  of  their 

respective  sovereignties,  and  to  the  use  of  the  high  seas  as  the  common  property  of 

allpeoples;  and 
That  it  is  the  dutv  of  all  nations  to  engage  by  mutual  covenant — 
(1^  To  saf^uard  from  invasion  the  sovereign  rights  of  one  another; 

(2)  To  submit  to  arbitration  all  justiciable  disputes  which  fail  of  settlement  by 
diplomatic  arrangement; 

(3)  To  submit  to  investigation  by  the  league  of  nations  all  nonjusticiable  disputes 
which  fail  of  settlement  by  diplomatic  arrangement; 

(4)  To  abide  by  an  award  of  an  arbitral  tribunal  and  to  respect  a  report  of  the  league 
of  nations  after  investigation. 

That  the  nations  should  agree  upon — 

Q)  A  plan  for  general  reduction  of  armaments  on  land  and  sea; 

(2)  A  plan  for  the  restriction  of  enforced  military  service  and  the  governmental 
r^ulation  and  control  of  the  manu&icture  and  sale  of  munitions  of  war; 

(3)  Full  publicity  of  all  treaties  and  international  agreements; 

(4)  The  e<iual  application  to  all  other  nations  of  commercial  and  trade  regulations 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  any  nation; 

(5)  The  proper  regulation  and  control  of  new  states  pending  complete  independence 
and  sovereign^. 

January  22,  1919. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  your  suggestion  to  the  American 
delegates;  to  be  suggested  by  them  to  the  conference? 

S^retary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  I  have  here,  just  received  from  the 
President,  a  printed  copy  of  the  American  draft,  and  also  a  printed 
copy  of  the  nrst  covenant  reported,  which  has,  of  course,  been  widely 
pnnted  in  this  country. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  you  print  it  in  this  hearing. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  going  to  have  it  printed  separately  as  a 
document. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suggest  that  jou  also  put  it  into  this  record. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  reference  to  that  resolution 
which  you  read,  everything  which  you  have  to  say  fiu'ther  about  it 
is  contained  on  page  144  of  your  testimony,  in  which  you  say  that  it 
was  laid  before  the  commission.    Senator  Brandegee  asked  you  what 
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was  done  with  that  by  our  commission,  to  which  you  replied  that 
you  did  not  know.  Senator  Brandegee  said,  *'It  was  not  favorably 
considered,  was  it  ?  Of  course  it  was  not  adopted/ '  And  you  replied, 
''No;  there  was  no  action  taken/' 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  also  asked  to  submit  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Responsibility  of  the  Authors  of  the  War  and  on 
Enforcement  of  Penalties,  which  contained  the  reservations 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  sections  relating  to  the  Kaiser? 

wSecretary  Lansing.  Yes;  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  that  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted  as  a  part  of  the  Secretary's 
testimony. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  view  on  that  subject  is  in  the  document  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Is  in  the  signed  memorandum  that  is  annexed 
to  the  report. 

(The  document  referred   to  is  printed  following  to-day's  hearing.) 

Senator  Fall.  Is  there  a  statement  in  this  memorandum  as  to 
whether  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  will  be  judicial  in  its  nature  or  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  will  have  to  determine  that  from  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  I  do  not  undertsand  that  it  is  of  a  judicial  nature  at 
all,  but  it  is  rather  a  tribunal  that  is  established  as  a  political  instru- 
ment. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Clemenceau  so  stated  in  his  answer  to  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau,  did  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Clemenceau  stated  in  his  answer  to  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau  that  the  trial  would  not  be  judicial  in  its  nature,  while 
it  would  follow  judicial  forms. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  political  case, 
but  that  in  investigating  it  they  will  pursue  judicial  methods. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anjthing  else  vou  care  to  have  printed  ? 
We  will  be  very  glad  to  put  it  in  the  record  if  there  is  anything. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  there  is  nothing  to  add. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  Mr.  Miller  had  something  to  do  with 
the  drafting  of  the  league  of  nations  provision,  and  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  him  here  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30.  If  there  are  no 
further  questions,  we  will  excuse  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.35  p.  m.,  the  conmiittee  aajourned  until  Tuesday, 
August  12,  1919,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 

(The  documents  referred  to  in  the  hearing,  to  be  printed  in  con- 
nection with  it,  are  as  follows:) 

To  THB  Senate: 

I  have  received  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  dated  July  15  and  July  17  asking: 
First.  For  a  copy  of  any  treaty  purporting  to  have  been  proiected  between  Germany 
and  Japan,  such  as  was  referred  to  in  the  }>ress  dispatch  inclosed,  together  with  any 
information  in  regard  to  it  which  may  be  in  possession  of  the  State  JDepartment,  or 
any  information  concerning  any  negotiations  between  Japan  and  Germany  during 
the  progress  of  the  war.  In  reply  to  this  resolution  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I 
know  of  no  such  negotiations.  I  had  heard  the  rumors  that  are  referred  to,  but  was 
never  able  to  satiBfy  myself  that  there  was  any  substantial  foundation  for  them. 

Second.  Requestmg  a  copy  of  any  letter  or  written  protest  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Gommiasion,  or  any  officials  attached  thereto,  against  the  disjxmtion 
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or  adjufltment  wbich  was  made  in  reference  to  Shantung,  and  particularly  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  (jen.  Tasker  H.  Blias,  member  of  the  peace  commiasion,  on  behalf 
of  himself,  Hon  Kobert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Hon.  Henry  White,  members 
of  the  peace  commiflHion,  proteisting  against  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  refer- 
ence to  Shantung.  In  reply  to  this  request  let  me  say  that  Gren.  Bliss  did  write  me 
a  letter  in  which  he  took  very  strong  grounds  against  the  proposed  Shantung  settle- 
ment, and  that  his  objections  were  concurred  in  by  the  ^cretary  of  State  and  Mr. 
Henry  White.  But  the  letter  can  not  properly  be  described  as  a  protest  against  the 
final  Shantung  decision,  because  it  was  wntten  before  that  decision  had  been  arrived 
at  and  in  response  to  my  request  that  my  collea^es  on  the  commission  apprise  me  of 
their  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  final  dedsion  was  very  materially  qualified  by 
the  policy  which  Japan  undertook  to  pursue  with  regard  to  the  return  of  the  Shantung 
Penmsula  in  full  sovereignty  to.  China. 

I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  the  Senate  a  copy  of  Gen.  Bliss's  letter  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  references  to  other  Governments  which  it  was  per- 
fectly proper  for  Gen.  Bliss  to  make  in  a  confidential  communication  to  me,  out 
whidi,  I  am  sure.  Gen.  Bliss  would  not  wish  to  have  repeated  outside  our  personal 
and  intimate  exchange  of  views. 

I  have  received  no  written  protest  from  any  officials  connected  with  or  attached  to 
the  American  Peace  Commission  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  am  also  asked  to  send  you  any  memorandum  or  other  information  with  reference 
to  an  attempt  of  Japan  or  ner  peace  del^ates  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  peace  dele- 
gates.    I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  such  memorandum  or  information. 

WooDBOw  ■  Wilson. 
Thb  WmTB  House, 

August  8,  1919. 


The  White  House, 
WashingUmt  8  August,  1919. 

Mt  Bear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  at  last  been  able  to  go  personally  over  the  great 
mass  of  papers  which  remained  in  my  hands  at  the  close  of  my  stay  in  Paris,  and  am 
disappomted  to  find  that  it  is  in  no  respect  a  complete  file,  the  complete  files  remaining 
with  the  American  commission. 

You  ask  for  all  drafts  or  forms  presented  to  or  considered  by  the  peace  commissioners 
relating  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  particularly  the  draft  or  form  prepared  or  pre- 
sented by  the  commissioners  of  the  united  States.  There  are  no  formal  drafts  in 
my  possession,  except  that  presented  bv  the  American  commissioners,  and  this  I 
take  pleasure  in  enclosing,  sJong  with  tne  formal  report  of  the  commission  on  the 
lea^rue  of  nations. 

You  also  ask  for  all  proceedings,  arguments,  and  debates,  including  a  transcript 
of  the  stenographic  reports  of  the  peace  commission  relating  to  or  concerning  a  league 
of  nations  or  the  league  of  nations  finally  adopted,  and  all  data  bearing  upon  or  used 
in  connection  with  tne  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  now  pending,  ho  stenographic 
reports  were  taken  of  the  debates  on  the  league  of  nations,  and  such  memoranda  as 
were  taken  it  was  agreed  should  be  confidential.  The  reason  for  regarding  as  con- 
fidential intimate  exchanges  of  opinion  with  regard  to  many  delicate  matters  will, 
of  course,  occur  to  you,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  following  the  example  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  Governments  in  making  this  explanation. 

The  various  data  bearing  upon  or  used  in  connection  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany  are  so  miscellaneous  and  enormous  in  mass  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  so  supply  them  without  bringing  from  Paris  the  whole  file  of  papers  of  the 
commission  itself,  and  would  include  many  memoranda  which,  it  was  agreed  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  use  of  outsiae  Uie  conference. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

WooDROw  Wilson. 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodoe, 

Chairman  CommUlee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  United  States  Senate, 
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COVENANT. 
PbE  AMBLE. 


In  order  to  secure  international  peace  and  security  by  the  accept- 
ance of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  armed  lorce,  by  the 
Erescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations  between  nations, 
y  the  firm  establismnent  of  the  xmderstandings  of  international 
law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments,  and  by  the 
maintenance  of  iustice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obliga- 
tions in  the  dealing  of  organizea  peoples  with  one  another,  and  in 
order  to  promote  mtemational  cooperation,  the  Powers  signatory 
to  this  Coyenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Abtiole  I. 

The  action  of  the  Contracting  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this 
Coyenant  shall  be  effected  through  the  instrumentaUty  of  a  Body 
of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  diplomatic  representatiyes 
of  the  (Jontracting  Powers  accredited  to  X.  and  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  X.  The  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be 
held  at  the  seat  of  goyernment  of  X.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  X.  shall  be  the  presiding  officer. 

Wheneyer  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  adyisable,  they  may 
meet  temporarily  at  the  seat  of  goyernment  of  Y.  or  of  Z.,  in  whicn 
case  the  diplomatic  representatiye  to  X.  of  the  country  in  which 
the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  jnv  tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  priyilege  of  any  of  the  Contractmg  Powers  to  assist 
its  representatiye  in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  con- 
ference, counsel,  or  adyice  that  may  seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  be 
represented  at  any  time  by  a  special  representatiye. 

Article  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procediu'e  and 
shall  haye  power  to  appoint  such  conmiittees  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  matters  that  lie  within 
the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiatiye 
of  any  member,  to  discuss,  either  publicly  or  priyately  as  it  may 
deem  best,  any  matter  lying  within  the  field  of  action  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  defined  in  this  Coyenant,  or  any  matter  likely  to  affect 
the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
taken  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them 
under  this  Coyenant  shidl  be  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an 
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Ebcecutive  Council,  which  shall  act  either  by  reference  or  upon  its 
own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Great  Powers,  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotar- 
tion  from  two  panels,  one  of  wnich  shall  be  made  up  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  ranking  next  after  the  Great  Powers  and 
the  others  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  States  (a  classification 
wliich  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will 
be  but  one  less  than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  rowers;  and 
tliree  or  more  negative  votes  in  the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto 
upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  bv  the  Body  of  Delegates  or 
by  the  Ebcecutive  Council,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any 
specific  powers  herein  granted,  shall  have  the  effect  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and 
staff  and  may  appoint  joint  committees,  chosen  from  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  consisting  of  other  specially  qualified  pei'sons,  for  the 
study  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  intematicmal  questions 
with  which  tne  Council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  questions  likely  to  lead 
to  international  complications  or  disputes.  Tne  Executive  (Jouncil 
shall  also  take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper 
liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices  of  the  Contracting  Powers  and 
with  any  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting  as  manda- 
taries of  the  League  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Article  III. 

The  Contracting  Poweis  undertake  to  respect  and  to  protect  as 
against  external  aggression  the  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  all  States  members  of  the  League. 

Article  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement 
bv  common  action  of  international  obligations;  and  the  Executive 
Ciouncil  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction.  It  shall 
also  require  into  the  feasibility  of  abolishing  compiilsory  military 
service  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  forces  enrolled  upon  a  volun- 
tary basis  and  into  the  military  and  naval  equipment  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  maintain. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  several  governments  what  military  equipment  and 
aimament  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  tne  scale  of  forces 
laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament;  and  these  limits,  when 
adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates. 

llie  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  imple- 
ments of  war  shall  not  be  manufacture  by  private  enterprise  and  tnat 
there  shall  be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments 
and  military  or  naval  programmes. 
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Abtiole  V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that  should  disputes  or  difficulties 
arise  between  or  amoni^  them  which  cannot  be  satisfaet^il^  settled 
or  adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no 
case  resort  to  armed  force  without  previously  submitting  the  ques- 
tions and  matters  involyed  either  to  arbitration  <h*  to  mguiry  by 
die  Executive  Council  and  until  there  has  been  an  awarci  bv  the 
arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  that 
tiiey  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators 
or  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that  wh^iever  anv  dispute  or 
difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  ques- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty,  as  to  any  fact  which  would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach 
of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any  idleged  damajs:e  and  the  nature 
and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor,  if  such  dispute  or 
difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  negotiation^  to  submit  the  whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration  and 
to  carry  out  m  full  good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be 
r^idered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred 
to  arbitrators,  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  from  outside  their  own  nationals,  when  there  are  but 
two  such  parties,  and  a  third  by  the  two  thus  selected.  When  there 
there  are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator  shall 
be  named  by  each  of  the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus 
named  shall  add  to  their  number  others  of  tiieir  own  choice,  the  num- 
ber thus  added  to  be  limited  to  the  number  which  iiill  suffice  to  give 
a  deciding  vote  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added  in  case  of  a  division 
among  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case 
tiie  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  a^ree  upon 
an  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the  additional  arbitrator  or 
arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Council. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  Ibo  the  dispute  the  decision  of  said  arbi- 
trators may  be  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates, 
in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  was  unanimous,  or  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Del^ates  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  tJius  set  aside,  the 
dispute  shall  again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore 
provided,  none  of  whom  shall,  however,  have  previously  acted  as 
arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the  aecision  oi  the  arbi- 
trators rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive  witiiout  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter 
in  dispute  to  arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the 
Executive  Council  to  take  the  matter  under  consideration  for  such 
mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it  may  deem  wise  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  Council  shall  immediately  accept  the  reference  and 
gVe  notice  to  tiie  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessarv  arrangements 
r  a  full  hearing,  mvestigation  and  consideration.    The  Council  shall 
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ascertain  and  as  soon  as  possible  make  public  ail  the  facts  involyed  in 
the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommendation  as  it  may  deem  wise 
and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated 
to  secure  a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  League 
shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  E^xecutive  Council  any  and  all  inK>r- 
mation  that  may  be  m  their  possession  which  in  any  way  bears  upon 
the  facts  or  merits  of  the  controyersy;  and  the  Executive  Council  shall 
do  oT'erything  in  its  power  by  way  oi  mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement.  Tne  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Cotmcil  shall  be  addressed  to  the  dkputants.  Should  the  Executive 
Council  ful  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  publish  their  several  conclusions 
or  reconmiendations;  and  such  publications  shall  not  be  r^arded  as 
an  tuif riendly  act  by  any  of  the  disputants. 

The  ESxecutive  Council  may  in  any  case  refer  the  consideration  of  a 
dispute  to  the  Body  of  Delegates.  The  consideration  of  the  dispute 
shful  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute.  In 
any  case  referred  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Executive  Council  shall 
apply  to  tiie  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  Del^ates. 

Aktiole  VI. 

Should  any  Contracting  Power  be  found  by  the  Leasue  to  have 
broken  or  disregarded  its  covenants  under  Article  V,  it  snail  thereby 
ipso  f ado  be  deemed  to  have  conunitted  an  act  of  war  against  all  the 
members  of  the  League,  which  shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  com- 
plete economic  and  financial  boycott,  including  the  severance  of  all 
trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  an  intercourse  between 
tbeir  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and 
the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  per- 
sons intercomrse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the 
League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  a  case  to 
recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the 
League  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any 
contribution  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant- 
breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be 
subject  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establishment  pro- 
vided for  new  States  under  the  terms  supplementary  Article  lY. 

Abtiolb  VII. 

If  any  Contracting  Power  shall  be  found  by  the  League  to  have 
dedared  war  or  to  have  begun  hostilities  or  to  have  taken  any  hostile 
step  short  of  war,  against  another  Contracting  Power  before  sub- 
mitting the  dispute  involyed  to  arbitrators  or  consideration  by  the 
Executive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  to  have  declared  war  or  to 
have  begun  hostilities  or  to  have  taken  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,, 
in  regard  to  any  dispute  which  has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by 
arbitrators  the  Contracting  Powers  hereby  engage  not  only  to  cease< 
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3,11  commerce  and  intercourse  with  that  Power  but  abo  to  unite  in 
blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  commerce  or 
ntercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  use  any  force  which 
nay  be  agreed  upon  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Aetiolb  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  or  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of 
:he  Contracting  Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  oi  concern 
of  the  League  and  to  all  the  Contracting  Powers,  and  the  Contract- 
ng  Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any  action  that  may  be 
leemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  aCTced  to  be  the  friendly  right  of 
each  of  the  Contracting  Powers  to  <&aw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any  circumstances  anywnere 
which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  under- 
standing between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  meet  in 
the  interest  of  peace  whenever  war  is  rumored  or  threatened,  and 
also  whenever  the  repr^entative  of  any  Power  shall  inform  the  Body 
of  Delegates  that  a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace 
is  advisable. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and 
upon  such  other  occasions  as  tney  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best 
and  determine. 

Abticle  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  and  a  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting 
Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive 
Coimcil,  The  Executive  Council  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name  of 
the  League,  invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  become 
ad  hoc  a  party,  and  if  that  Power  consents  it  is  hereby  agreed  that 
the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable  to  the  sub- 
mission of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  to  consideration  shall  be  in  all 
respects  applicable  to  the  dispute  both  in  favor  of  and  against  such 
Power  as  if  it  were  a  party  to  this  Covenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Executive  Council  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  immediately  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute  involved 
and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contracting  Powers  as 
may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 

Abticle  X. 

If  hostilities  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against 
the  Contracting  Power  by  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant 
before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by  arbitrators  or  before  investiga- 
tion, report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council  in  regard 
to  die  aispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  Contracting 
Pow.ers  engage  thereupon  to  cease  all  commerce  and  communication 
with  that  rower  and  dso  to  imite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  Power  to  all  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of 
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the  world,  and  to  employ  jointly  any  force  which  may  be  agreed  upon 
to  accomplish  that  ooiect.  The  Contracting  Powers  also  undertake 
to  imite  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Contracting  Power  against 
which  hostile  action  has  been  taken,  and  to  combine  their  armed 
forces  in  its  behalf. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  states  not  parties  to  this  Covenant, 
any  Contracting  Power  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
body  of  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Council,  who  shall  thereupon 
tender  the  good  of&ces  of  the  League  with  a  view  to  the  peaceable? 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to 
submit  its  interests  and  cause  of  action  whoDy  to  the  control  and 
decision  of  the  League,  that  state  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  Contract- 
ing Power.  If  no  one  of  the  states,  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  so 
o^r  and  agree,  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  through  the  Executive 
Council  or  of  its  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recom- 
mendation to  the  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result 
in  the  settlement  oi  the  dispute. 

Article  XII« 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  government  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  popular  self-government,  may  anply  to 
the  Body  of  Delegates  for  leave  to  become  a  party.  If  the  Body  of 
Ddegat^  shall  regard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to  promote  the 
peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  shall  act  favorably 
on  the  application,  and  their  favorable  action  shall  operate  to  con- 
stitute the  Power  so  applying  in  all  respects  a  full  signatory  party  to 
this  Covenant.  This  action  shall  require  the  aflSrmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

Article  XIII. 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  irUer  se  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they 
will  not  enter  into  any  engagements  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant, 
have  undertaken  any  treaty  obli^tions  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  such  Power  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AGREEMENTS. 

« 

L 

To  the  colonies  formerly  part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  to  those 
territories  formerly  belonging  to  Turkey  which  include  Armenia, 
Eurdestan,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine  and  Arabia,  which  are 
inhabited  by  peoples  not  able  to  stand  by  themselves  imder  the 
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strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world,  there  should  be  applied 
the  principle  that  the  well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples 
form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that  securities  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  Uie 
League. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the 
tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who 
by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their  geographical 
position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and  that  this  tutelage 
should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandataries  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of 
development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  terri- 
tory, its  economic  conditions  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

n. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development  wiere  their  existence  as  inde- 
pendent nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized  subject  to  the  ren- 
dering of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  mandatory  power 
until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these 
communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the 
mandatory  power. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  staee 
that  the  mandatary  must  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
territory  subject  to  conditions  which  will  guarantee  the  prohibition  of 
abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or  mihtary 
and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than 
police  purposes  and  the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure 
equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of 
the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  South-west  Africa  and  certain  of  the 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their 
population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centres  of 
civilization,  or  their  geographical  contimiity  to  the  mandatory  state, 
and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  administered  xmder  the  laws  of 
the  mandatary  state  as  if  integral  portions  thereof,  subject  to  the 
safeguards  above-mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous 
population. 

III. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatary  state  shall  render  to  the 
League  an  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its 
charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised 
by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitiv 
defined  by  the  Executive  Council  in  a  special  Act  or  Charter  whicn 
shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of  supervision,  and  which 
shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or  governmental 
unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  tne  League  for  the  redress  or  correction  of 
any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  of  for 
the  substitution  of  some  other  State  or  agency,  as  mandatory. 
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The  object  of  all  such  tutdary  oversight  and  administration  on  the 
part  of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  shall  be  to  build  up  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  out  of  tike  people  or  tenitorj  imder  its  guardianship  a  political 
unit  which  can  take  charge  of  its  own  affairs,  determine  its  own  con- 
nections, and  choose  its  own  poUcies.  The  League  may  at  any  time 
release  such  people  or  territory  from  tutelage  ana  consent  to  its  being 
set  up  as  an  mdependent  imit.  It  shall  also  be  the  right  and  privilege 
of  any  people  or  territory  to  petition  the  Leaejue  to  take  such  action, 
and  upon  such  petition  being  made  it  shall  be  tne  duty  of  the  Lea^e  to 
take  the  petition  under  fuU  and  friendly  consideration  with  a  view  of 
determinmg  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  territory  in  question 
in  view  of  Si  circumstances  of  their  situation  and  development. 

IV. 

No  new  State  shall  be  recognized  by  the  League  or  admitted  into 
its  membership  except  on  condition  that  its  military  and  naval 
forces  and  armament  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed  by  the 
League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  will  work  to  establish  and  maintain  fair 
hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  all  those  within  their 
several  ]urisdicti(His  and  they  will  exert  their  influence  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and  like  safeguards 
wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend.  Also 
they  will  appoint  Commissions  to  study  conditions  of  industry  and 
labor  in  their  international  aspects  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon,  including  the  extension  and  improvement  of  existing  con- 
ventions. 

VI. 

The  League  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  their  recognition  as  independent  or  autono- 
mous States  and  the  Executive  Coimcil  shall  exact  of  all  States 
seeking  admission  to  the  League,  the  promise  to  accord  to  all  racial 
or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly  the 
same  treatment  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded 
the  racial  or  national  majority  of  their  people. 

VII. 

Recogniziius  religious  persecution  and  intolerance  as  fertile  sources 
of  war,  the  Contracting  Powers  agree,  and  the  League  shall  exact 
from  all  new  States  andall  States  seeking  admission  to  it  the  promise 
that  they  ¥all  make  no  law  prohibiting  or  interfering  with  the  free 
exercise  of  reUgion,  and  that  they  wnim  no  way  discriminate,  either 
in  law  or  in  fact,  against  those  who  practice  anjr  particular  creed, 
religion,  or  belief  whose  practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  pubUc 
order  or  public  morals. 
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VIII. 

When  the  rights  of  beUigerents  on  the  high  seas  outside  territorial 
waters  shall  have  been  defined  by  international  convention,  it  is 
hereby  agreed  and  declared  as  a  fundamental  Covenant  that  no 
Power  or  combination  of  Powers  shall  have  a  right  to  overstep  in  any 
particular  the  clear  meaning  of  the  definitions  thus  established ;  but 
that  it  shall  be  the  right  of  the  League  from  time  to  time  and  on 
special  occasions  to  close  the  seas  in  whole  or  in  part  against  a  per- 
ticular  Power  or  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  international 
Covenants  here  entered  into. 

IX. 

It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Contracting  Powers 
that  no  treaty  entered  into  by  them  shall  be  regarded  as  vaud,  bind- 
ing, or  operative  until  it  shall  have  been  published  and  made  known 
to  all  the  other  States  members  of  the  League. 

X. 

It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Contracting  Powers  that 
in  their  fiscal  and  economic  regulations  and  policy  no  discrimination 
shall  be  made  between  one  nation  and  another  among  those  with 
which  they  have  commercial  and  financial  dealings. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS, 


Preliminary  Peace  GonfereDce. 

1.  Terms  of  Reference. 

The  Preliminary  Peace  Conference  at  the  plenaiy  session  of  the 
25tli  January,  1919  (Protocol  No.  2)  decided  to  nominate  a  Commis- 
sion to  work  out  in  detail  the  Constitution  and  functions  of  a  League 
of  Nations. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  this  Commission  were  as  follows: 
"The  Conference,  having  considered  the  proposals  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations,  resolved  that — 

"1.  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement, 
which  the  Associated  Nations  are  now  met  to  estabUsh,  that  a  League 
of  Nations  be  created  to  promote  international  co-operation,  to  ensure 
the  fulfilment  of  accepted  international  obligations  and  to  provide 
safeguards  against  war. 

"2.  This  league  should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  should  be  open  to  every  civilised  nation  which 
can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects. 

"3.  The  members  of  the  League  should  periodically  meet  in  inter- 
national conference,  and  should  have  a  permanent  organization  and 
secretariat  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  the  intervals 
between  the  conferences. 

''The  Conference  therefore  appoints  a  Committee  representative 
of  the  Associated  Governments  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  con- 
stitution and  fimctions  of  the  League. '' 

This  Commission  was  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  members,  i.  e. 
two  members  representing  each  of  the  Great  Powers  ( United  States  of 
America,  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan),  and  five  members 
to  represent  all  the  Powers  with  special  interests.  At  a  meeting  of 
these  latter  Powers  on  the  27th  January,  1919,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
China,  Portugal  and  Serbia  were  chosen  to  designate  one  representa- 
tive each.     (See  Annex  6  of  Protocol  No.  2.) 

2.  CoNSTrruTiON  of  the  Combossion. 

The  Commission  was  therefore  originally  composed  as  follows : 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Honorable  Edward  M.  House. 
For  the  British  Empire : 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.C.,  M.P. 
Lieutenant-General  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts,  E.C.,  Minister  of 
Defence  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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For  France: 

Mr.  Leon  Bourgeois,  former  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministera 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  LamaudC;  Dean  of  tne  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris. 
For  Italy: 

Mr.  Orlando,  President  of  the  Coimcil. 

Mr.  Scialoja,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom. 
For  Japan: 

Baron  Makino,  former  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Member  of 
the  Diplomatic  Coimcil. 

Viscount  Chinda,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 

Sotentiary  of  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  London, 
jium: 
Mr.  Hymans,  Minister  for  Foreign  AHauB  and  Minister  of  State. 
For  Brazil: 

Mr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  Senator,  former  Minister  of  Justice. 
For  China: 

Mr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 


For  Port 


Plenipotentiary  of  China  at  Washington. 
rtiigaJ: 

Mr.  Jayme  Batalha-Reis,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Portugal  at  Petrograd. 
For  Serbia : 

Mr.  Vesnitch,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  H.M.  the  King  of  Serbia  at  Paris. 
A  request  of  fomr  other  Powers — Greece,  Poland,  Roumania  and 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic — to  be  represented  on  the  Commission 
was  referred  by  the  Conference  to  the  Commission  for  consideration. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  the  four  following 
members  took  their  seats  on  February  6th : 
For  Greece: 

Mr.  Eleftherios  Veniselos,  President  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers. 
For  Poland: 

Mr.  Roman  Dmowski,  President  of  the  Polish  National  Commit- 
tee. 
For  Roumania: 

Mr.  Diamandy;  Roumanian  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
For  the  Czecho*Slovak  Republic: 

Mr.  Charles  Kramar,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

3.  FmsT  Report  of  the  Commission. 

Between  the  date  of  its  appointment  and  the  14th  February,  the 
Commission  met  ten  times.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings  the  fol- 
lowing draft  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  waj  adopted,  and 
read  as  a  preliminary  report  by  the  Chairman  at  a  plenary  session 
of  the  Conference  on  the  latter  date.     (Protocol  No.  3) : 

Preamble. 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  secuie  international  peace 
and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  obli^tiona  not  to  resort  to  war.  by  the  prescrip- 
tion of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establisn- 
ment  of  the  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among 
governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all 
treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  Powers 
HgDAijory  to  this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  tiie  League  of  Nations. 
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Abticls  I. 

The  action  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the  terms  of  this  Covenant  shall 
be  effected  through  the  instrument^ity  of  meetings  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  repre- 
sentiiig  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  of  meetings  at  more  frequent  intervals  of  an 
Executive  Council,  and  of  a  permanent  international  Secretariat  to  be  established 
at  the  Seat  of  the  League. 

Article  II. 

Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  matters  within  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  League.  Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at 
tAe  Seat  of  the  League  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  shall 
coDfiist  of  representatives  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties.  Each  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  have  one  vote  but  may  have  not  more  than  three  representatives. 

Article  III. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  together  with  representatives 
of  four  other  States,  members  of  the  League.  The  selection  of  these  four  States  shall 
be  made  by  the  Body  of  Delegates  on  such  principles  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit.  Pending  the  appointment  of  these  representatives  of  the  other  States, 
representatives  of  shall  be  members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require 
and  at  least  once  a  year  at  wliatever  olace  may  be  decided  on,  or  failing  any  such 
decision,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  ana  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  dealt  with  at  such  meetings. 

Invitations  shall  be  sent  to  any  Power  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Council  at  which 
matters  directly  affecting  its  interests  are  to  be  discussed  and  no  decision  taken  at 
any  meeting  will  be  binding  on  such  Power  unless  so  invited. 

Article  IV. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  the  Executive 
Oouncil  including  the  appointment  of  Committees  to  investigate  particular  matters 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Council  and  may  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  States  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  and  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be 
summoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  V. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall  be  established  at 
which  shall  constitute  the  Seat  of  the  League.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  such 
secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required,  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  a 
Secretary-General  of  the  League,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Cotmcil;  the 
Secretariat  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Executive  Council. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  States  members  of  the  League 
in  accoidance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Umon. 

Article  VI. 

Representatives  of  the  Hi^h  Contracting  Parties  and  ofiicials  of  the  League  when 
ennged  on*  the  businees  of  uie  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immu- 
idtieB,  and  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by  representatives 
attending  its  meetings  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  extraterritoriality. 

Article  VII. 

Admiflsion  to  the  League  of  States  not  signatories  to  the  Covenant  and  not  named 
in  the  Protocol  hereto  as  States  to  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  Covenant  reouiree  the 
assent  of  not  leas  than  two-thirds  of  the  States  represented  in  the  Body  of  Delegates 
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and  shall  be  limited  to  fully  self-governing  countriee  including  Dominions  and 
Colonies. 

No  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  unless  it  is  able  to  give  effective  guar- 
antees of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  international  obligauons^  and  unless  it 
shall  conform  to  such  principles  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  league  in  regard  to  its 
naval  and  military  forces  and  armaments. 

Artiglb  VIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  reco^:nize  the  principle  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obliga- 
tions, having  special  r^ard  to  the  geograpmcal  situation  and  circumstances  of  each 
State;  and  the  Executive  Council  ^ali  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction. 
The  Executive  Coimcil  shall  also  detennine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  military  equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reasonable 
in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laia  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament:  and 
these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceedea  without  the  permission  of  the 
ifixecutive  Council. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of 
munitionB  and  implements  of  war  lends  itself  to  grave  objections,  and  direct  the 
Executive  Council  to  advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture 
can  be  prevented,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  countries  which 
are  not  able  to  manufacture  for  themselves  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war 
necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  in  no  way  to  conceal  from  each  other  the 
condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  capable  of  being  adapted  to  war-like  pur- 
poses or  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  and  agree  that  there  shall  be  full  and  frank 
interchange  of  information  as  to  their  military  and  naval  programmes. 

Article  IX. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  I^eague  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII  and  on  military  and  naval  questions  generally* 

Article  X. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  int^;rity  and  existing  political  mdependence  of  all  States 
members  of  the  I^eague.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or 
danger  of  such  aggression  the  Executive  (.^ouncil  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by 
which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Article  XI. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League,  and  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  the  right  to  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed 
wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  (  each  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Bel^ates  t  r  of  the  Executive 
Council  to  any  circumstances  affecting  intematioxial  intercourse  which  threaten  to 
disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which 
peace  depends. 

Article  XII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  should  disputes  arise  between  them  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort 
to  war  without  previouslv  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  tO' 
arbitration  or  to  inquiry  oy  the  Executive  Council  and  until  three  months  after  the 
award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  war  as  against  a  member  of  the  League  which  com- 
plies with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  Article,  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  within 
a  reasonable  time,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  made 
within  six  months  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute. 
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Article  XIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute  or  difficulty  shall 
arise  between  them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  sunmission  to  arbitration 
and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole 
subject  matter  to  arbitration.  For  this  purpose  the  Court  of  arbitration  to  which  Ihe 
rase  is  referred  shall  be  the  court  acreed  on  by  the  parties  or  stipulated  in  any  Con 
vention  existing  between  them.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  they  will 
csmry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  that  may  be  rendered. .  In  the  event  of  any 
failure  to  carry  out  the  award,  the  Executive  Council  shall  propose  what  steps  can 
test  be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 

Article  XIV. 

'nie  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent 
0)nrt  of  International  Justice  and  this  Court  shall,  when  establidied,  be  competent 
to  hear  and  determine  any  matter  which  the  parties  recognize  as  suitable  for  sub- 
miflsion  to  it  for  arbitration  under  the  foregoing  Article. 

•  Article  XV. 

If  there  should  arise  between  States  members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to 
lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  the  High  Contracting 
PBurtiee  agree  that  they  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Council:  either  party 
to  the  dilute  may  give  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary-General, 
vho  will  make  aU  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and  consideration 
thereof.  For  this  i)urpo8e  the  parties  i^ee  to  communicate  to  the  Secretary-General, 
aa  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their  case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers, 
ana  the  Executive  Council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

^liere  the  efforts  of  the  Council  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  a  statement 
flhall  be  published  indicating  the  nature  of  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement, 
together  wit^  such  explanation  as  may  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled,  a  report  hy  the  Council  shall  be  published,  settling  forth  with  all  necessary 
facts  and  explanations  the  recommendation  which  the  Council  think  just  and  proper 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If  the  report  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
members  of  the  Council  other  than  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  which  complies  with  the 
recommendation  and  that,  if  any  party  shall  refuse  so  to  comply,  the  Council  shall 
propose  the  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation.  If  no  such 
unanimous  report  can  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  majority  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  minority  to  issue  statements  indicating  what  thev  believe  to  be  the  f&cts 
and  containing  the  recommendations  which  they  consider  to  be  just  and  proper. 

The  Executive  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Body  of  Delegates.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  rec^uest  of  either  party  to 
the  dispute,  provided  that  such  request  must  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after 
the  submiaaion  of  the  dispute.  In  anv  case  referred  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  all  the 
W) visions  of  tills  Article  and  of  Article  XII  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the 
Executive  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

Article  XVL 

Should  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under 
Article  XII.  it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  tne  other  members  of  me  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  nnandal  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant^breaklng  State, 
and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
nationals  of  the  covenantrbreaklng  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether 
a  member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  In  such  case  to  recommend  what 
effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute 
Jto  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support  one 
another  in  the  financial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measures, 
and  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  that  they  will 
afford  passage  through  their  territory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  High  Contracting 
**    "     who  are  co-operating  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 
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Articlb  XVII. 

In  the  event  af  disputes  between  one  State  member  of  the  Lea^j^e  and  another  Stale 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Leafrue,  or  between  States  not  members  of  the  League, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  State  or  States  not  members  of  the  League 
Hhall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes 
of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Executive  Council  may  deem  lust,  and 
upon  acceptance  of  any  such  invitation,  the  above  provisions  shall  be  a{>plied  witl^ 
such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  tne  League. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given,  the  Executive  Council  shall  immediately  infti- 
tute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute  and  recommend 
such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circiunstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  Power  so  invited  refusing  to  accept  the  obligations  of  member8hii> 
in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  taking  any  action  against  a  State 
member  oi  the  League  which  in  the  case  of  a  State  member  of  the  League  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  Article  XII,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI  shall  be  applicable 
84  apdnst  the  State  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  cUspute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  League  tor  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  the  Executive  Council 
mav  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities 
ana  will  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XVIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  Leaj^e  shall  be  entrusted  with  the- 
general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammumtion  with  the  countries  in  which 
the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the  common  interest. 

Abticlb  XIX. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them  and  which 
are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modem  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that 
securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  of 
the  League. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of 
such  peoples  should  be  entrtmted  to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of  their  resources, 
their  experience  or  their  geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility, 
and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandataries  on  behalf  of  the 
Leas:ue. 

Tne  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions  and 
other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  provision- 
ally recognized  subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a 
miuidator>[  power  until  such  time  as  the^r  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these 
communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  mandatory 
power. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  manda- 
tary must  be  responsible  for  the  admimstration  of  the  territory  subject  to  conditions 
which  will  e:uarantee  freedom  of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  Dublic  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abiises  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the 
arms  tramc  ana  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifica- 
tions or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than 
police  purposes  and  tJie  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportuniries 
for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their 
remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  or  tneir  geographical  contiguity  to  the 
mandatory  state,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  administered  imaer  the  laws 
of  the  mandatory  state  as  integral  portions  thereof,  subject  to  the  safeguards  above- 
mentioned  in  the  interests  of  uie  indigenous  poptdation. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatory  state  shall  render  to  the  League  an  annual 
report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its  chaige. 
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Tl&e  desree  of  authority,  control,  or  admiiustration  to  be  exerdsed  by  the  nuuidatoiv 
Btate  shcul  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  H%h  Contracting  Parties  in  eacn 
caae  be  explidtiy  aefined  by  the  Executive  Council  in  a  special  Act  or  Charter. 

The  Higti  Contracting  Parties  further  agree  to  establish  at  the  seat  of  the  League  a 
Mandatory  Commission  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mandatory 
Powers,  and  to  assiflt  the  League  in  ensuring  the  observance  of  the  terms  of  all  Mandates. 

Artici«b  XX. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane 
conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women  and  children  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in 
all  countries' to  which  their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend;  and  to  that 
end  agree  to  establish  as  part  of  the  organization  of  the  League  a  permanent  Bureau 
of  Labor. 

ASTIOLB  XXI. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  provision  shall  be  made  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  League  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable 
treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  States  members  of  the  League^  having  in  mind, 
among  other  things,  special  arrangements  with  r^;ard  to  the  necessities  of  the  regions 
devastated  duriz^  the  war  of  1914-1918. 

Article  XXII . 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  place  under  the  control  of  the  League  all 
international  bureaux  luready  established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such 
treaties  consent.  Furthermore,  they  agree  that  all  such  international  bureaux  to  be 
constituted  in  future  shall  be  placed  under  fb  e  control  of  the  League. 

Article  XXIII. 

The  High  Contractiilg  Parties  agree  that  every  treaty  or  international  enga^ment 
entered  into  hereafter  by  any  State  member  of  the  League,  shall  be  forthwith  registered 
with  the  Secretary-General  and  as  soon  as  possible  published  by  him,  and  that  no  such 
treaty  or  international  ^igagement  shall  be  binding  until  so  registered. 

Article  XXIV. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  from  time  to  time  to  advise  the  recon- 
sideration bv  States  members  of  the  League,  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplic- 
able, and  01  international  conditions,  of  which  the  continuance  may  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Article  XXV. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant  is  accepted 
as  abrogating  all  obligations  inter  h  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof, 
and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will*  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  caae  any  of  the  Powers  signatorv  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League 
ahalL  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  have  undertaken  any  obligations 
iddcn  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

Article  XXVI. 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  wUl  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the  States  whose 
representatives  compose  the  Executive  Council  and  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
TOose  representatives  compose  the  Body  of  Del^ates. 

4.  Subsequent  Meetings  of  the  Commission. 

The  draft  Covenant  of  the  14th  February  was  made  public  in  order 
that  discussion  of  its  terms  might  be  provoked.  A  ^eat  deal  of 
constructive  criticism  followed  upon  its  publication.  Turther  sug- 
gestions resulted  from  hearings  of  representatives  of  thirteen  neutral 
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states  before  a  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  the  20  and  21st 
March. 

These  various  recommendations  were  taken  under  advisement  by 
the  Commission  which  held  meetings  on  the  22nd,  24th  and  26ta 
March  and  on  the  lOth  and  11th  April.  At  the  meeting  of  the  lOth 
April  a  delej^ation  representing  the  International  Council  of  Women 
and  the  Suf&agist  Conference  of  the  Allied  countries  and  the  United 
States  were  received  by  the  Commission. 

5.  Final  Report  of  the  Commission. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  lOth  and  11th  April  the  Commission  agreed 
definitely  on  the  following  text  of  the  Covenant  to  be  presented  to  the 
Conference: 

COVENANT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  achieve  international  peace 
and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  prescription 
of  open,  just  and  honoraole  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  govern- 
ments, and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  ful  treaty 
obli^tions  in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  to  this  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Abticlb  I. 

The  original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  those  of  the  Signatories 
which  are  named  in  the  Annex  to  this  Covenant  and  also  such  of  those  other  States 
named  in  the  Annex  as  shall  accede  ¥nthout  reservation  to  this  Covenant.  Such 
accession  shall  be  effected  by  a  Declaration  deposited  with  the  Secretariat  within 
two  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Covenant.  Notice  thereof  shall  be  sent 
to  all  other  Members  of  the  League. 

Any  fully  self-governing  State,  Dominion  or  Colony  not  named  in  the  Annex,  may 
become  a  Member  of  the  League  if  its  admission  is  agreed  to  b>r  two-thirds  of  the 
Assembly,  provided  that  it  shall  give  effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to 
observe  its  international  obligations,  and  shall  accept  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  tiie  League  in  regard  to  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  may,  after  two  years'  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do, 
withdraw  from  the  I^eague,  provided  that  all  its  international  obligations  and  all  its 
obligations  under  this  Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

Article  II. 

The  action  of  the  League  under  this  Covenant  shall  be  effected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  Assembly  and  of  a  Council,  with  a  permanent  Secretariat. 

Article  III. 

The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  Lea^e. 

The  Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
reouire  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  lica^e  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

At  meetings  of  the  Assembly  each  Member  of  the  League  shall  have  one  vote,  and 
may  have  not  more  than  three  Representatives. 

Article  IV. 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit'^d  Stateg  of  America,  of 
the  British  Empire,  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Japan,  together  with  Representatives 
of  four  other  Mlembers  of  the  League.  These  four  Members  of  the  League  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Assembly  from  time  to  time  in  its  discretion.  Until  the  appointment 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  four  Members  of  the  League  first  selected  by  tne  Assem- 
bly, Representatives  of  shall  be  members  of  the  Council. 
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With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  the  Council  may  name  addi- 
tional Members  of  the  Lea^rue  whoee  Representatives  shall  always  be  members  of 
the  Council:  the  Council  with  like  approval  may  increase  the  number  of  Members 
f  >f  the  League  to  be  selected  by  the  Assembly  for  representation  on  the  Council. 

The  Coundl  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  at  least 
•'nee  a  year,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  Council  shall  be  invited  to  send 
a  Representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  during  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  Member  of  the  League. 

At  meetings  of  the  Council  each  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council 
shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more  than  one  Representative. 

Article  V. 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  Covenant,  decisions  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  oi  the  Council  shall  require  the  agreement  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Assemblv  or  of  the  Council,  including 
the  appointment  of  Committees  to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  r^ulatea 
by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meetmg  of  the  Assembly  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be 
summoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  VI. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  shall  be  established  at  the  Seat  of  the  League.  The 
Secretanat  shall  comprise  a  Secretai^  General  and  such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may 
be  required. 

The  first  Secretary  General  shall  be  the  person  named  in  the  Annex ;  thereafter  the 
Secretary  General  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly. 

The  secretaries  and  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
General  with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  of  the  League  in 
accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

Article  VII. 

The  Seat  of  the  League  is  established  at  Geneva. 

The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide  that  the  Seat  of  the  League  shall  be  established 
elsewhere. 

All  positions  under  or  in  connection  with  the  League,  including  the  Secretariat, 
shall  be  open  equally  to  men  and  women. 

Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  League  and  officials  of  the  League  when 
engaged  on  the  business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

The  buildings  and  other  property  occupied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by 
Representatives  attending  its  meetings  shall  be  inviolable. 

Articlb  VIII. 

The  Members  of  the  League  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the 
reduction  of  national  annaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety 
and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obligations. 

The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  eeograpluail  situation  and  circumstances  of 
each  State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  induction  for  the  consideration  and  action 
of  the  several  Governments. 

Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revision  at  least  every  ten  years. 

After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  several  Governments,  the  limitB 
of  armaments  therein  fixed  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Council. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open  to  grave  objections.    The  Council  shall 
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advise  how  thd  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due 
reeard  being  had  to  the  necessitieB  of  those  Memben  of  the  League  which  are  not 
able  to  manufacture  Uie  munitions  and  implements  of  war  necessanr  for  their  safety. 
The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  interchange  full  and  frank  ioformatioii 
as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military  and  naval  programmes  and  the 
condition  of  such  of  <their  industries  as  are  adaptable  to  war-like  purposes. 

Abticlb  IX. 

A  permanent  Conmiission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  Council  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Articles  I  and  VIII  and  on  mUitary  and  naval  questioner 
generally. 

Articlb  X. 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
acgression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  Members 
oFthe  League.  In  case  of  any  such  a^ession  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of 
such  aggression  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obli^tion 
shall  be  fulfilled. 

Abticlb  XI. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Members  of  the 
League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the 
League  shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  emergency  should  arise  the  Secretar^r  General 
shall  on  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  League  forthwith  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  Member  of  the  League  to  bring: 
to  the  attention  of  l^e  Assembly  or  of  the  CounGil*aay  circumstance  whatever  affecting 
international  relations  which  threatens  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good 
understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

•  Articlb  XII. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  if  there  should  arise  between  them  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  tiiey  will  submit  the  matter  ei^er  to  arbitration 
or  to  inquiry  by  the  Council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three 
months  after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  Article  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  report  of  the  Council  shall  be  made  within  six  months  after 
the  submission  of  the  dispute. 

Abticlb  XIII. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute  shall  ariae  between 
them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  -subject 
matter  to  arbitration. 

Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question  of  international 
law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  if  established  would  constitute  a  breach 
of  any  international  obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  any  such  breach,  are  declu^d  to  be  among  those  which  are  generally  suitable 
for  submission  to  arbitration. 

For  the  consideration  of  any  such  dispute  the  court  of  arbitration  to  which  the  case 
is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  piurties  to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  in 
any  convention  existing  between  them. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  the^r  will  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any 
award  that  may  be  rendered  and  that  they  will  not  resort  to  war  against  a  Member 
of  the  League  which  complies  therevdth.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to  carry  out 
such  an  award,  the  Council  ahall  propose  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  effect 
thereto. 

Article  XIV. 

The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  League  for  adoption 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  The 
tjouit  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international  char- 
acter which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The  Court  may  also  give  an  advisory 
opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  by  the 
Assembly. 
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AsncLB  XV. 

If  there  should  arise  between  Members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to  lead 
to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  tne  Membas  of  the 
Lea^e  agree  that  they  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  Council.  Any  party  to  the  dis- 
pute may  effect  such  submission  by  giving  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute 
to  the  Secretary  General,  who  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investi- 
gation and  consideration  thereof. 

For  this  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  communicate  to  the  Secretary 
General,  as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their  case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and 
papers,  and  the  Coimcil  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

The  Council  shall  endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  if  such  efforts 
are  successful,  a  statement  shall  be  made  public  giving  such  facts  and  explanations 
regarding  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settiement  thereof  as  the  Council  may  deem 
appropriate. 

If  the  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  the  Coimcil  either  unanimously  or  bv  a  majority 
vote  shjJl  niake  and  publish  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute 
and  the  recommendations  which  are  deemed  just  and  proper  in  r^^ard  thereto. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council  may  ms^e  public  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  of  its  conclusions  regarding  the  same. 

If  a  report  by  the  Council  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  thereof  other 
than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members 
of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which 
complies  with  the  recommendations  of  the  rex>ort. 

If  the  Council  fedls  to  reach  a  report  which  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members 
tiiereof ,  other  than  the  representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the 
Members  of  the  League  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  actions  as  tney  shaJl 
consider  neceesarv  for  the  maintenance  of  right  and  justice. 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by  the 
Council  to  arne  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international  law  is  sole!  v  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  snail  make  no 
recommendation  as  to  its  settlement.      • 

The  Council  may  in  anv  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Assembly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  so  reterred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  such  request  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute 
to  the  Counol. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  Assembly  all  the  provisions  of  this  Article  and  of  Article 
XII  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and 
powBTS  of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  Assembly  if  concurred 
m  by  the  Representatives  of  those  Members  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council 
and  of  a  majority  of  the  other  Members  of  the  League,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  nave  the  same  force  as  a  report  by 
the  Council  concurred  m  by  all  the  members  thereof  other  than  the  Representatives 
of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Article  XVI. 

Should  any  Member  of  the  League  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants  under 
Articles  Xlt,  XIII  or  XV,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of 
war  against  all  other  Members  of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  nnancial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between 
the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State, 
whether  a  Member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend  to  the  several  Govern- 
ments concerned  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  Members  of  the  League  f<hall 
severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the 
League. 

Tne  Members  of  the  League  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support  one 
another  in  the  financial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measure!*, 
and  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  moasurei) 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  tne  covenant-breaking  State,  and  that  they  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  afford  passage  through  their  temtorv  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the 
Members  of  the  League  which  are  co-operating  to  protect  tne  covenants  of  the  l/eagtie. 

Any  Member  of  the  I^eague  which  has  violated  any  covenant  of  the  League  may  b^ 
declaied  to  be  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  League  by  a  vote  of  the  Council  conciirrod  in 
by  the  Representatives  of  all  the  other  Members  of  the  League  represented  thereon. 
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Article  XVII. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  Member  of  the  League  and  a  State  which  is  not 
a  Member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  Members  of  the  League,  the  State 
or  States  not  Members  of  the  League  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  Lea^^e  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as 
the  Council  may  deem  just.  If  sucn  invitation  is  accepted,  the  provisions  of  Articles 
XII  to  XVI  inclusive  shall  be  applied  with  such  nrodifications  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Council. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given  the  Council  shall  immediately  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best 
and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

If  a  State  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the 
Lea^e  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  shall  resort  to  war  against  a  Member  of 
the  League,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State 
taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  the  Council  may  take 
such  measures  and  make  such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will 
result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XVIII. 

Every  treaty  or  international  engagement  entered  into  hereafter  by  any  Member 
of  the  League,  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as  soon  as 
possible  be  published  by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  international  engagement  shall  be 
binding  until  so  registered. 

Article  XIX. 

The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration  by  Members  of 
the  Lea^e  of  treaties  which  have  become  jbapplicable  and  the  consideration  of 
international  conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Article  XX. 

The  Members  of  the  League  severally  agree  that  this  Covenant  is  accepted  as  abro- 
gating all  obligations  or  understandings  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
thereof,  and  solemnly  undertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  Member  of  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  Member  of  the  League, 
haA^e  undertaken  any  obli^fations  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Member  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from 
such  obligations. 

Article  XXI. 

Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  international 
engagements  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Article  XXII. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them  and  which 
are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  vet  able  to  stand  by  themsehes  under  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modem  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that 
securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  Covenant. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of 
such  peoples  should  l>e  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of  their  re- 
sources, their  experience  or  their  geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this 
responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exer- 
cised by  them  as  Mandataries  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  peopJe,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions  and 
other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  provi- 
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eionally  recognized  subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance 
by  a  Mandatary  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these 
comniiixiitiee  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  Mandatary. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  Manda- 
tary must  be  responsible  for  the  administrationof  the  territory  under  conditions 
which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade 
the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of 
fortifications  or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of  m^itary  training  of  the  natives  for 
other  than  police  purposes  and  the  defence  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal 
opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  Members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  South-west  Africa  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  or  their  small  size,  or 
their  remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity 
to  the  territory  of  the  Mandatary,  and  other  circiunstances,  can  be  best  administered 
under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatary  as  int^iral  portions  of  its  territory,  subject  to  the 
safeguards  above-mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatary  shall  render  to  the  Council  an  annual 
report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 

The  decree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  Manda- 
tary ahalf  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Members  of  the  League  be  explicitly 
defined  in  each  case  by  the  Council. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Mandataries  and  to  advise  the  Council  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
obflervance  oi  the  fmaac(ate8. 

Articlb  XXIII. 

Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  international  conventions 
existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  Members  of  the  League 

(a)  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for 
men,  women  and  children  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which 
their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend,  and  for  that  purpose  will  establidi 
and  maintain  the  necessary  international  organizations; 

(b^  undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  territories  under 
their  control; 

(c)  will  entrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  over  the  execution  of  a^ree- 
mentB  with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  women  ana  children,  and  the  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  dangerous  drugs: 

(d)  will  entrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  trade  m  arms  and 
ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in 
the  common  interest; 

(e)  will  make  provision  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  of 
transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  Members  of  the  League.  In 
this  connection,  the  special  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated  during  the  war  of 
1914-1918  shall  be  borne  in  mind; 

(f)  will  endeavor  to  take  steps  in  matters  of  international  concern  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  disease. 

Articlb  XXIV. 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League  all  international  bureaux 
already  establish^  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All 
such  international  bureaux  and  all  commisaions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of  inter- 
national interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
League. 

In  all  matters  of  international  interest  which  are  regulated  by  general  conventions 
but  which  are  not  placed  under  the  control  of  international  bureaux  or  commissions, 
the  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Council  and  if  desired 
by  the  parties,  collect  and  distribute  all  relevant  information  and  shall  render  any 
other  assistance  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Council  may  include  as  jxurt  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  the  expenses 
of  any  bureau  or  commission  which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Members  of  the  League  a^p^ee  to  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment 
and  co-operation  of  duty  authorized  voluntary  national  Red  Cross  organizations 
having  as  purposes  the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
mitigation  of  suffmng  throu^out  the  world. 
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Articlb  XXVI. 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the  Memben  of 
the  League  whose  RepresentatLves  compose  the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  League  whose  Representatives  compose  the  Assembly. 

No  such  amendment  shall  bind  any  Member  of  the  League  which  signifies  its  dis- 
sent therefrom*  but  in  that  case  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  League. 

ANNEX  TO  THE  COVENANT. 
1.  Original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


SIGNATORIES   OP  THE   TREATY  OF  PEACE. 


United  States  of  America. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

Brazil. 

British  Empire. 

Canada. 

Australia. 

South  Africa. 

New  Zealand. 

India. 
China. 


Cuba. 

Czecho-Sloyakia. 

Ecuador. 

France. 

Greece. 

Guatemala. 

Haiti. 

Hedjaz. 

Honduras. 

Italy, 

Japan. 


Liberia. 

Nicaragua. 

Panama. 

Peru. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Roumania. 

Serbia. 

Siam. 

Uruguay. 


STATES  INVITED  TO  ACCEDE  TO  THE  COVENANT. 


Argentine  Republic. 

Chili. 

Colombia. 

Denmark. 

Netherlands. 


Norway. 

Paraguay. 

Persia. 

Salvador. 

Spain. 


Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Venezuela. 


2.  First  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

6.  Recommendation  of  the  Commission. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission,  the  following  resolution, 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  CommiflBion,  the  President  of  the  CommisBion 
should  be  requested  by  the  Conference  to  invite  seven  Powers,  inducting  two  neu- 
trals, to  name  representatives  on  a  Committee 

A.  to  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  League, 

B.  to  prepare  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  ScAt  of  the  League, 

C.  to  J>repaie  plans  and  the  Agenda  for  the  fint  meetins  of  the  Assembly. 
This  Committee  shall  report  both  to  the  Council  and  to  uie  Aasembiy. 


PRELIMINARY  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

PROTOCOL  No.  .2. 
Session  op  January  25,  1919. 

AMERICAN  COMMISSION  TO   NEGOTIATE   PEACE. 


[Preliminary  peace  oonferenoe,  protocol  No.  2,  plenary  session  of  January  25, 1919.) 

The  Session  is  opened  at  15  o'clock  (3  p.  m.)  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Clemenceau,  President. 

Present: 

For  the  United  States  of  America, 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Honorable  Robert  Lansing. 

Honorable  Henry  White. 

Honorable  Edward  M.  House.  ,  v 

General  Tasker  H.  Bliss. 


»•  • 


For  the  British  Empire. 


^^^ 


GREAT  BRITAIN.  ^, « 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Uoyd  George.  -'^ 

The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  Barnes. 

The  Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty,  Minister  of  Justice  of  Canada. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Minister  of 

Finance  and  Posts  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.  C,  M.  P.,  Technical 

Delegate  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

Dominions  and  India. 

CANADA 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C,  Prime 

Minister. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Eulas  Foster. ' 

AUSTRALIA 

4 

4   .       " 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Cook. 

SOUTH   AFBI04^ 

General  The  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  Botha. 
Lieut.-Genera1  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts. 
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NEW   ZEALAND 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

INDIA 

• 

The  Rt.  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.  P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Major-General  His  Highness  The  Maharaja  of  Bikanir. 

For  France 

Mr.  Clemenceau. 

Mr.  Pichon. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Klotz. 

Mr,  Andrfi  Tardieu. 

Mr.  Jules  Cambon. 

Mr.  L6on  Bourgeois,  Former  President  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers, 

Former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Technical  Delegate  for  the 

League  of  Nations. 
Marshal  Foch. 

For  Italy. 

Mr.  V.  E.  Orlando,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

The  Baron  S.  Sonnino. 

The  Marquis  Salvago  Raggi. 

Mr.  Antonio  Salanm-a,  Deputy,  former  President  of  the  Council  of 

Ministers. 
Mr.  Salvatore  Barzilai,  C.  B.,  D6puty,  former  Minister. 
Mr.  Scialoja,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom,  Technical  Delegate  for  the 

League  of  Nations. 

For  Japan. 

The  Baron  Maldno,  Former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Member 

of  the  Diplomatic  Advisory  Council. 
The  Viscoimt  Chinda. 
Mr.  K.  Matsui. 
Mr.  H.  Ijuin,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 

His  Majesty  The  Emperor  of  Japan  at  Rome. 

For  Belgium. 

Mr.  Hymans. 

Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel. 

Mr.  Vandervelde,  Minister  of  Justice,  Minister  of  State. 

For  Bolivia. 
Mr.  Ismael  Montes. 


For  Bra9(il 


Mr.  Olyntho  de  Magalhaes. 
Mr.  Pandia  Calogeras. 
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Fob  CShina 

Mr.  Lfou  Tseng  Tsiang. 

Mr.  Chengting  Thomas  Wang. 

Fob  Cuba 

Mr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz. 

Fob  Ecuadob 

Mr.  Dorn  y  de  Alsua. 

Fob  Gbeece 

Mr.  Eleftherios  VeniseloB,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Mr.  Nicolas  Politis. 

Fob  Pebu 

Fob  the  Hedjaz 

His  Highness  The  Emir  Feisal. 

Mr.  Enstem  Haidar. 

Mr.  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon. 

Fob  Poland 

Mr.  Koman  Dmowski. 

Fob  Pobttjgal 

The  Coxmt  Penha  Garcia,  Former  President  of  the  Chamber 

of  Deputies,  Former  Minister  of  Finance. 
Mr.  Jayme  Batalha  Reis,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  of  Portugal  at  Petrograd. 

Fob  Roumania 

Mr.  Jean  J.  C.  Bratiano. 
Mr.  Nicolas  Misu. 

Fob  Sebbia 
Mr.  Pashitch. 
Mr.  Trurabitch. 
Mr.  Vesnitch. 

Fob  Siam 
The  Prince  Charoon. 
Phya  Bibadh  Eosha. 

Fob  THE  CzECHO-sLOVAK  Republic 

Mr.  Charles  Eramar,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Mr.  Edouard  Benes. 
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For  Uruguay 

Mr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco. 

The  President  informs  the  Conference  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
Delegation  of  the  United  States,  the  approval  of  the  Protocol  of  the 
first  Session  is  postponed  to  the  next  Session,  as  that  Delegation 
has  not  yet  received  the  English  text  of  Protocol  No.  1  wmch  it 
reserves  the  right  to  present  to  the  Conference. 

The  order  of  the  day  calls  for  the  appointment  of  five  Commis- 
sions charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  following  questions: — 

1.  League  of  Nations. 

2.  Responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  War  and  enforcement  of 

penalties. 

3.  Reparation  for  damage. 

4.  International  Legislation  on  Labor. 

5.-  International  Control  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways. 

The  first  Commission  to  be  nominated  concerns  the  League 
of  Nations,  upon  which  subject  the  Bureau  presents  a  draft  res- 
olution (Anex  I.)  which  has  been  distributed  in  English  and  French 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

The  discussion  is  opened  on  the  question  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  delivers  the  following 
speech: 

^'I  consider  it  a  distinmiished  privilege  to  open  the  discussion 
in  this  Conference  on  the  League  of  Nations.  We  have  assembled 
for  two  purposes — to  make  the  present  settlements  which  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  this  War,  and  also  to  secure  the  Peace 
of  the  world  not  only  by  the  present  settlements  but  by  the  arransre- 
ments  we  shaU  malce  in  this  Conference  for  its  maintenance.  The 
League  of  Nations  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  both  of  these 
purposes.  There  are  many  complicated  questions  connected  with 
the  present  settlements  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  successfully 
worked  out  to  an  ultimate  issue  by  the  decisions  we  shall  arrive  at 
here.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  many  of  these  settlements  will 
need  subsequent  re-consideration;  that  many  of  the  decisions  we 
shall  make  will  need  subsequent  alteration  in  some  degree,  for 
if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  study  of  some  of  these  questions  they 
are  not  susceptible  of  confident  judgments  at  present. 

*'It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  set  up  some  machinery 
by  which  the  work  of  this  Conference  should  be  rendered  complete. 
We  have  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  very  much  more 
than  making  the  present  settlement.  We  are  assembled  under  very 
peculiar  conditions  of  world  opinion.  I  may  say  without  straining 
the  point  that  we  are  not  representatives  of  Grovernments,  but 
representatives  of  peoples.  It  will  not  suffice  to  satisfy  Governmental 
circles  anywhere.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  satisfy  the  opinion 
of  mankind.  The  burdens  of  this  War  have  fallen  in  an  unusual 
degree  upon  the  whole  population  of  the  countries  involved.  I  do 
not  need  to  draw  for  you  the  picture  of  how  the  burden  has  been 
thrown  back  from  the  front  upon  the  older  men,  upon  the  women, 
upon  the  children,  upon  the  homes  of  the  civilized  world,  and  how 
the  real  strain  of  the  War  has  come  where  the  eye  of  Government 
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could  not  reach,  but  where  the  heart  of  humaiiity  beats.  We  are 
bidden  b^  these  people  to  make  a  peace  which  will  make  them  secure. 
We  are  bidden  by  tnese  people  to  see  to  it  that  this  strain  does  not 
come  upon  them  again,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  has  been  possible 
for  them  to  bear  this  strain  because  they  hope  that  those  who  repre- 
sented them  could  get  together  after  this  war,  and  make  such  another 
sacrifice  necessary. 

"It  is  a  solemn  obligation  on  our  part,  therefore,  to  make  per- 
manent  arranfi:ements   that  justice  shaU  be   rendered   and   peace 
maintained.     This  is  the  central  object  of  our  meetiag.     Settlements 
may  be  temporary,  but  the  actions  of  the  nations  m  the  interests 
of  peace  ancTjustice  must  be  permanent.     We  can  set  up  permanent 
processes.     We  may  not  be  aole  to  set  up  permanent  decisions,  and 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  take,  so  far  as  we  can,  a 
picture  of  the  world  into  our  minds.     Is  it    not  a  startling  circum- 
stance for  one  thing  that  the  great  discoveries  of  science,  that  the 
quiet  study  of  men  in  laboratories,  that  the  thoughtful  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  quiet  lecture-rooms,  nave  now  been 
turned  to  the  destruction  of  civilization?    The  powers  of  destruc- 
tion 1  ave  not  so  much  multiplied  as  gained  facility.    The  enemy 
whom  we  have  just  overcome  had  at  its  seats  of  learning  some 
of  tl  e  principal  centres  of  scientific  study  and  discovery,  and  used 
them  in  order  to  make  destruction  sudden  and  complete;  and  only 
the  watchful,  continuous  co-operation  of  men  can  see  to  it  that 
science,  as  well  as  armed  men,  is  kept  within  the  harness  of  civili- 
zation. 

**In  a  sense,  the  United  States  is  less  interested  in  this  subject 
than  the  other  nations  here  assembled.  With  her  great  territory 
and  her  extensive  sea  borders,  it  is  less  likely  that  the  United  Stat^ 
should  suffer  from  the  attack  of  enemies  than  that  many  of  the 
other  nations  here  should  suffer;  and  the  ardor  of  the  United  States, — 
for  it  is  a  very  deep  and  genuine  ardor — ^for  the  Society  of  Nations 
is  not  an  ardor  sprmging  out  of  fear  and  apprehension,  but  an  ardor 
springing  out  of  the  ideals  which  have  come  to  consciousness  in 
tne  War.  In  coming  into  this  war  the  United  States  never  thought 
for  a  moment  that  she  was  intervening  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 
or  the  politics  of  Asia,  or  the  politics  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Her 
thought  was  that  all  the  world  had  now  oecome  conscious  that 
there  was  a  single  cause  which  turned  upon  the  issues  of  this  war. 
That  was  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty  for  men  of  every  kind 
and  place.  Therefore,  tne  United  States  would  feel  that  her  part 
in  this  war  had  been  played  in  vain  if  there  ensued  upon  it  merely 
a  body  of  European  settlements.  She  would  feel  that  she  could 
not  take  part  in  guaranteeing  those  European  settlements  unless 
that  guarantee  involved  the  continuous  superintendence  of  the  peace 
of  the  world  by  the  Associated  Nations  of  the  World. 

"Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  concert  our  best  judg- 
ment in  order  to  make  this  League  of  Nations  a  vital  thing — ^not 
merely  a  formal  thing,  not  kn  occasional  thing,  not  a  thing  some- 
times called  into  life  to  meet  an  exigency,  but  always  functioning 
in  watchful  attendance  upon  the  interests  of  the  Nations,  an^d  that 
its  continuity  should  be  a  vital  continuitv;  that  it  should  have 
functions  that  are  continuing  functions  ana  that  do  not  permit  an 
intermission  of  its  watchfumess  and  of  its  labor;  that  it  should 
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be  the  eye  of  the  Nation  to  keep  watch  upon  the  common  interest, 
an  eye  tnat  does  not  slumber,  an  eye  that  is  everywhere  watchful 
and  attentive. 

"And  if  we  do  not  make  it  vital,  what  shall  we  do?  We  shall 
disappoint  the  expeictations  of  the  peoples.  This  is  what  their 
thought  centres  upon.  I  have  had  the  very  delightful  experience 
of  visiting  several  nations  since  I  came  to  this  side  of  the  water^ 
and  every  time  the  voice  of  the  body  of  the  people  reached  me 
through  any  representative,  at  the  front  of  its  plea  stood  the  hope 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  Gentlemen,  select  classes  of  mankind 
are  no  longer  the  governors  of  mankind.  The  fortunes  of  mankind 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  plain  peoples  of  the  whole  world.  Satisfy 
iJiem,  and  you  have  justified  their  confidence  not  only,  but  estab- 
lished peace.  Fail  to  satisfy  them,  and  no  arrangement  that  you 
can  maKe  would  either  set  up  or  steady  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"You  can  imagine.  Gentlemen,  I  dare  say,  the  sentiments  and 
the  purpose  with  which  representatives  of  the  United  States  sup- 
port this  great  project  for  a  League  of  Nations.  We  regard  it  as 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  program  which  expressed  our  purpose 
and  oiur  ideal- in  this  war  and  which  the  dissociated  Nations  nave 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  settlement.  If  we  return  to  the  United 
States  without  having  made  every  effort  in  our  power  to  realise 
this  program,  we  should  return  to  meet  the  merited  scorn  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  For  they  are  a  body  that  constitutes  a  great 
democracy.  They  expect  their  leaders  to  speak  their  thoughts 
and  no  private  purpose  of  their  own.  They  expect  their  represen- 
tatives to  be  their  servants.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  obev  their 
mandate.  But  it  is  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  pleasure 
that  we  accept  that  mandate;  and  because  this  is  the  keystone  of 
the  whole  fabric,  we  have  pledged  our  every  pun)ose  to  it,  as  we 
have  to  every  item  of  the  fabric.  We  would  not  dare  abate  a  single 
part  of  the  program  which  constitutes  our  instructions.  We  would 
not  dare  compromise  upon  any  matter  as  the  champion  of  this 
thing — this  peace  of  the  world,  this  attitude  of  justice,  this  principle 
that  we  are  masters  of  no  people  but  are  here  to  see  that  every  people 
in  the  world  shall  choose  its  own  master  and  govern  its  own  desti- 
nies, not  as  we  wish  but  as  it  wishes.  We  are  nere  to  see,  in  short 
that  the  very  foundations  of  this  war  are  swept  away.  Those  founda- 
tions were  the  private  choice  of  small  coteries  of  civil  rulers  and 
military  staffs.  Those  foundations  were  the  aggression  of  great 
Powers  upon  small.  Those  foundations  were  the  holding  together 
of  Empires  of  unwilling  subjects  by  the  duress  of  arms.  Those 
foundations  were  the  power  of  small  bodies  of  men  to  work  their 
will  upon  mankind  and  use  them  as  pawns  in  a  game.  And  nothing 
less  than  the  emancipation  of  the  world  from  uiese  things  will  ac- 
complish peace.  You  can  see  that  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  are,  therefore,  never  put  to  the  embarrassment  of  choosing 
a  way  of  expediency,  beca.use  they  have  laid  down  for  them  their 
unalterable  lines  of  principle.  And,  thank  God.  those  lines  have 
been  accepted  as  the  lines  of  settlement  by  all  the  high-^minded 
men  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of  this  great  business. 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  it  is  known,  as  I  feel  con- 
fident Uiat  it  will  be  known,  that  we  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  mean  to  work  out  that  principle  in 
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eflfective  action,  we  shall  by  that  single  thing  have  lifted  a  ffl*eat 
part  of  the  load  of  anxiety  from  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere. 
We  stand  in  a  peculiar  case.  As  I  ^  about  the  streets  here  I  see 
everywhere  the  American  uniform.  Those  men  came  into  tJae  War 
after  we  had  uttered  our  purposes.  They  came  as  crusaders,  not 
merely  to  win  the  war,  but  to  win  a  cause;  and  I  am  responsible 
to  them,  for  it  fell  to  me  to  formulate  the  purposes  for  which  I  asked 
them  to  fight,  and  I,  like  them,  must  be  a  crusader  for  these  things, 
whatever  it  costs  and  whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  do,  in  honor, 
to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  tney  fought.  I  have  been  glad 
to  find  from  day  to  day  that  there  is  no  question  of  our  standing 
alone  in  this  matter,  for  there  are  champions  of  this  cause  upon 
every  hand.  I  am  merely  avowing  this  in  order  that  you  may 
understand  why,  perhaps,  it  fell  to  us,  who  are  disengaged  from  the 
politics  of  this  great  Continent  and  of  the  Orient,  to  suggest  that 
this  was  the  keystone  of  the  arch  and  why  it  occurs  to  the  generous 
mind  of  our  President  to  call  upon  me  to  open  this  debate.  It  is  not 
because  we  alone  represent  this  idea,  but  because  it  is  our  privilege 
to  associate  ourselves  with  you  in  representing  it. 

**I  have  only  tried  in  what  I  have  said  to  give  you  the  fountains 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  within  us  for  this  thing,  for  those  foun- 
tains spring,  it  seems  to  me,  from  all  the  ancient  wrongs  and  sym- 
pathies of  mankind,  and  the  very  pulse  of  the  world  seems  to  beat. " 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  (Great  Britain)  delivers  the  following  speech: 

**I  arise  to  second  this  resolution.  After  the  noble  speech 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  feel  that  no  observations 
are  needed  in  order  to  commend  this  resolution  to  the  Conference, 
and  I  should  not  have  intervened  at  all  had  it  not  been  that  I 
wished  to  state  how  emphatically  the  people  of  the  British  Empire 
are  behind  this  proposal.  And  if  the  National  leaders  have  not 
been  able  during  the  last  five  years  to  devote  as  much  time  as  they 
would  like  to  its  advocacy,  it  is  because  their  time  and  their  energies 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  exigencies  of  a  terrible  struggle. 

"Had  I  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  scheme  it  would  have  vanished  before  the  irresistible  appeal 
made  to  me  by  the  spectacle  I  witnessed  last  Sunday.  I  visited 
a  region  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  one  of  tlie  fau*est  in  an 
•exceptionally  fair  land.  I  found  it  a  ruin  and  a  desolation.  I 
-drove  for  hours  tloiough  a  country  which  did  not  aj^pear  like  the 
habitation  of  living  men  and  women  and  children,  but  like  the 
excavation  of  a  buried  province — shattered,  torn,  rent.  I  vrent  to 
one  city  where  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  devastation  that  no  indemnity 
can  ever  repair — one  of  the  beautiful  things  ol  the  world,  disfigured 
and  defaced  beyond  repair.  And  one  of  the  cruellest  features^  to 
mv  mind,  was  what  I  could  see  had  happened, — that  Frenchmen, 
wno  love  their  land  almost  beyond  any  nation,  in  order  to  establisn 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  had  to  assist  a  cruel  enemy  in  demolishing 
their  own  homes,  and  I  felt:  the.se  are  the  results — only  part  of  the 
results.  Had  I  been  there  months  ago  I  would  have  witnessed 
something  that  I  dare  not  describe.  But  I  saw  acres  of  graves  of  the 
fallen.  And  tJiese  were  the  results  of  the  only  method,  the  on^y 
oi^anized  method, — the  only  organized  method  that  civilized  nations- 
have  ever  attempted  or  established  to  settle  disputes  amongst  eac  h 
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other.  And  my  feeling  was:  surely  it  is  time,  surely  it  is  time  that  a 
saner  plan  for  settling  disputes  between  peoples  should  be  estab- 
lished than  this  organized  savagery. 

^'I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  succeed.  But  if  we  attempt 
it  the  attempt  will  be  a  success,  and  for  that  reason  I  second  the 
proposal." 

Mr.  Orlando  (Italy),  having  asked  leave  to  speak,  delivered  the 
speech  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"Allow  me  to  express  my  warmest  adhesion  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  we  are  called  upon  to  proclaim  to-day.  I  think  that 
we  are  thus  accomplishing  the  first  and  the  most  solemn  of  the 
pledges  which  we  gave  to  our  people  when  we  asked  them  to  make 
unmense  efforts  in  this  immense  war;  pledges  of  which  the  counter- 
part was  death,  nameless  sacrifices  and  boundless  grief.  We  are,, 
therefore  fulfilling  our  duty  in  honoring  this  sacred  pledge.  That 
is  much,  but  it  is  not  all.  We  must  bring  to  the  task  a  spontaneous 
spirit  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  mystic  expression,  purity  of 
intention.  It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  petty  national  vanity  that 
I  allow  myself  to  recall  the  great  iurioicaf  traditions  of  my  peo- 
ple and  its  aptitude  for  law.  I  only  do  so  the  better  to  prove  to 
you  that  the  mind  of  the  Italian  people  is  well  fitted  to  accept 
this  principle  spontaneously  and  wholly.  Now,  law  is  not  only  the 
defense  of  order,  foimded  on  justice,  against  all  violence,  it  is  also 
the  necessary  outward  form,  guaranteed  by  the  State,  of  that 
essential  principle  which  forms  tne  very  foimaation  of  the  existence 
of  human  society,  that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  social  co-operation. 
I  think  then  tnat  the  formula  proposed  to  us  offers  not  only 
guarantees  against  war,  but  also  that  co-operation  among  nations 
which  is  the  true  essence  of  right. 

"Mr.  President,  Gentlemen,  today  is  a  great  moment,  a  great 
historical  date,  because  it  is  only  from  today  that  the  law  of  peoples 
begins  and  is  born,  and  the  fact  that  this  birth  has  taken  place 
in  the  generous  and  glorious  land  of  France,  which  has  proclaimed 
and  won  acceptance  for  the  rights  of  man  by  its  genius  and  its 
blood  appears  to  me  to  be  a  happy  omen.  Quoa  bonum  felix 
faustumque  sit.'' 

Mr.  L6on  Bourgeois  (France)  speaks  in  French  in  these  terms: 

^*I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  President  of  the  French  Council  of 
Ministers  for  havmg  done  me  the  distinguished  honor  of  entrusting 
to  me  the  task  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  France.  Recollections 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Hague  have  probably  led  him  to  this  choice; 
the  honor  therefore  belongs  to  the  very  numerous  colleagues  present 
here  with  whom  I  collaborated  in  1899  and  1907. 

'*  President  Wilson  has  just  eloquently  and  finally  said  that  we 
do  not,  that  you,  Gentlemen,  do  not  represent  Governments  alone, 
but  peoples.  What  do  the  peoples  wish  today  and  what  therefore, 
do  the  Governments  wish  who  are  really  free,  really  representative, 
really  democratic,  that  is  to  say,  those  whose  wishes  are  necessar- 
ily in  agreement  with  those  of  tneir  peoples  ?  They  wish  that  what 
we  have  seen  during  these  four  horrible  years  shall  never  be  repeated 
in  this  world.  Their  wishes  are  the  wishes  of  all  the  victims  of 
this  war,  of  all  those  who  have  breathed  their  last  for  liberty  and 
for  right.  Those  men  fought  not  only  to  defend  their  country, 
but  came  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  this  crusade  of 
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which  President  Wilson  so  rightly  spoke,  and  they  knew  that  they 
died  not  only  for  France  but  for'  universal  freedom  and  univerasl 
peace.  For  universal  peace:  the  Premier  of  England  has  just  de- 
scribed with  striking  eloquence  the  picture  of  ruin  and  desolation 
\^hich  he  has  seen.  That  ruin,  that  desolation  we  ourselves  have 
witnessed  and  you  have  seen  them  very  far  from  the  spot  where 
hostilities  began.  For  in  fact,  henceforth,  no  local  conflict  can  be 
confined  to  some  one  part  of  the  world:  whatever  may  be  the  State 
where  the  diflBiculty  arose,  beUeye  me,  it  is  the  whole  world  that  is 
in  danger.  There  is  such  an  interdependence  in  all  the  relations 
between  nations  in  the  economic,  financial,  moral  and  intellectual 
spheres  that,  I  repeat,  every  wound  inflicted  at  some  point  threatens 
to  poison  the'  whole  organs. 

''There  is  another  reason  why  it  is  impossible  that  Humanity 
should  again  witness  such  spectacles.  President  Wilson  has  just 
alluded  to  the  alarming  progress  of  science,  turned  from  its  proper 
object,  which  is  continually  to  give  to  mankind  greater  well-being, 
a  surer  moral,  more  hope  for  the  future,  and  wnich  was  used  for 
the  most  terrible  and  miserable  of  purposes,  the  purpose  of  destruc- 
tion. Now  science  daily  makes  fresh  progress  and  fresh  conquest; 
daily  it  perfects  its  means  of  action  and  in  the  Ught  of  what  we 
have  seen  during  these  last  five  years  in  the  way  of  terrible  and 
destructive  improvements  in  machinery  and  gunner]^)  think  of  the 
fresh  destruction  with  which  we  might  be  threatened  in  a  few  years. 
"We  have  then  the  duty  of  facing  a  problem  of  conscience  which 
thrills  us  all,  that  is  what  we  are  to  do  to  reconcile  the  special 
interests  of  our  peoples,  which  we  caimot  forget,  with  those  of  our 
conmion  country,  all  Humanity. 

*'We  must  take  counsel  with  ourselves  and  ponder  that  saying 
which  I  deem  as  a  sublime  truth,  that  amon^  all  the  vital  interests 
which  we  can  consider,  there  is  one  which  is  above,  and  includes 
all  others,  one  without  the  defence  and  protection  of  which  all  the 
others  are  in  danger — the  interest  of  the  common  country. 

''Speaking  of  tragedy  of  conscience,  I  remember  tne  scruples 
which,  at  the  Conference  of  the  Hague,  held  back  the  Representa- 
tives of  even  the  freest  peoples,  the  peoples  most  imbued  with  the 
sense  of  democracy  and  most  resolvea  to  prepare  the  way  of  peace. 
They  said  to  themselves:  'We  must  nevertheless  reserve  questions 
of  our  honor  and  our  vital  interests.'  Perhaps  it  was  this  which 
delayed  the  creation  of  that  bond  which  will  unite  us  from  to-day. 
We  know  now  that  there  is  one  vital  interest  which  we  have  before 
all  to  consider  and  defend.  That  is  the  interest  of  universal  peace 
founded  on  Right,  without  which  none  of  the  most  vital  interests 
of  our  several  countries,  great  or  small,  would  be  free  from  menace 
and  destruction. 

"How  can  we  succeed  in  making  a  reality  of  that  which  but  a 
few  years  ago  was  still  thought  to  be  a  dreamt  How  is  it  that 
this  dream  now  appears  as  an  imminent  fact  in  the  mind  of  the 
statesmen  present  here,  realists  whose  risht  and  duty  it  is  not  to 
let  themselves  be  carried  away  by  ideaL  of  generosity,  however 
attractive  they  may  be  ?  Why  is  it  that  to-day  these  statesmen 
are  sitting  round  tms  table  inspired  with  a  common  thought?  For 
doubtless  you  will  presently  adopt  unanimously  the  proposals  which 
will  be  made  to  you.    How  is  it  that  these  statesmen,  tnese  realists^ 
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can  come  to  consider  as  a  tangible  thing  realisable  in  a  short  time, 
that  which  formerly  appeared  a  dreamt  Looking  back  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  thirty  years,  particularly  to  that  Conference  at  the 
Hague,  for  reverting  to  which  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  see  that  if  it 
did  not  produce  all  the  results  expected  from  it,  it  nevertheless  pro- 
duced a  certain  number.  Members  of  the  different  Governments 
will  remember  that  the  institutions  set  up  by  the  Hague  Conference 
thrice  proved  defective  and  that  in  differences — I  will  not  use  a 
stronger  term — ^which  might  have  disturbed  the  relation  between 
the  aifferent  Stat«3,  the  judgments  of  the  Hague  succeeded  in 
smoothing  away  difficulties  and  re-establishing  harmony.  I  may 
even  recaS  that  between  France  and  Germany  there  was  a  conflict — 
the  Affair  of  Casablanca — ^which  might  have  been  very  serious  and 
not  for  those  two  countries  alone,  for, — as  I  was  saying,  local 
conflicts  sometimes  become  general, — ^where  recourse  to  arbitration 
completely  safeguarded  the  nonor  of  France  and  made  it  possible 
for  (jrermany  not  to  draw  the  sword. 

**Why  is  it  that  this  could  not  last,  or  rather,  why  is  it  that  the 
institutions  of  the  Hague  failed  to  prevent  the  terrible  conflicts 
from  which  we  are  iust  emerging?  There  are  two  reasons  and 
within  the  next  few  days  you  will  sweep  away  one  of  them.  The 
Conferences  at  the  Hague  were  attended  by  the  Representatives  of 
many  States,  but  even  those  who  were  inspired  by  real  good  will 
were  forced  to  recognize  that  on  the  map  of  the  world  the  frontiers 
of  different  countries  were  not  what  they  should  have  been.  While 
we  were  deliberating  there,  we  Frenchmen  could  not  forget  that 
there  was  a  part  of  France  which  was  not  free  and  you,  Represent- 
atives of  the  Ejngdom  of  Italy,  could  not  forget  that  there  were 
still  Italian  Provinces  outside  Italian  law.  How  could  you  expect 
an  international  organization,  however  perfect,  to  prove  really 
effective  if,  when  it  began  to  work,  it  met  this  terrible  question  of 
irredentism  as  our  Italian  friends  call  it,  national  claims,  as  we  say, 
just  as  one's  foot  meets  an  obstacle  on  the  road  ? 

''You  will  bring  about  the  situation  in  which  the  facts  conform 
to  the  principles  of  Right.  You  will  draw  frontiers  which  corre- 
spond to  the  wishes  of  the  peoples  themselves,  and  you  will  give  to 
each  country  the  limits  which  Right  itself  would  give  it.  You  will 
also  impose  obligations  which  it  was  beyond  our  power  to  impose, 
for,  as  you  will  remember, — it  was  historically  a  very  signincaht 
fact — how  the  different  states  grouped  themselves,  and  we  have 
now  seen  those  who  voted  against  us  then  join  against  us  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  foes  of  Right  were  already  leagued  together 
against  us. 

"You  who  have  fought  for  Right  are  about  to  set  up  an  organi- 
zation, to  impose  penalties  and  to  insure  their  enforcement.  Having 
established  compulsory  arbitration,  having  fixed — ^methodically, 
progressively  ana  surely — the  penalties  to  be  imposed  for  disobe- 
dience to  the  common  will  of  civilized  nations  you  will  be  able  to 
make  your  work  solid  and  lasting  and  enter  with  confidence  and 
tranquility  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

**This  is  not  the  moment  to  discuss  ways  and  means,  but  I  hasten 
to  say,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  that 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  lead  the  free  peoples  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  road  to  agreement  must  be  our  aim  and  wish.     In  addition 
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to  juridicial  methods  designed  to  establish  the  reim  of  Riffht  and 
to  ensure  the  freedom  of  all,  we  shall  certainly  adopt — ana  here  I 
turn  toward  the  Italian  Prime  Minister  who  just  said;  'It  is  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  of  peace' — all  the  measures  required  for  co-opera- 
tion between  States  in  relation  to  those  numberless  interests  the 
interdependence  of  which  I  mentioned  just  now.  This  interde- 
pendence becomes  daily  closer.  It  will  not  only  be  a  question  of 
checking  nacent  conflicts  but  of  preventing  their  birth. 

'*I  thmk  that,  even  without  any  further  statement,  I  have  thus 
correctly  interpreted  the  general  feeling.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
have  shown  with  what  deep  enthusiasm  Trance  ioins  those  who  but 
lately  proposed  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations.  President 
Wilson  said  that  this  question  was  at  tne  very  heart  of  mankind. 
That  is  true.  He  said  we  must  constantly  have  an  eye  open  on 
humanity,  a  watchful  eye  that  never  shuts.  Well,  I  will  end  by 
recalling  another  memory  of  the  Ha^e.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
heard  there  the  first  heart-beats  of  Efumanity.  Now  it  Uves  indeed. 
Thanks  to  vou.    May  it  Uve  for  ever  ? " 

Mbr.  Hugnes  (AustraUa)  having  asked  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  discuss  the  scheme  when  it  is  complete,  the  President  replied  that 
the  members  of  the  Conference  would  be  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  President  calls  successively  on  the  Delegates  of  various 
Powers  who,  speaking  in  French,  supports  the  draft  resolution  in 
these  terms: 

Mr.  Lou  (China):  In  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Grovernment  I 
have  the  honor  to  support  whole-heartedly  the  proposed  resolution. 
China,  always  faithnii  to  her  obligations  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of  the  World,  associates  herself 
entirdy  with  the  lofty  ideal  embodied  in  the  resolution,  which  is 
that  of  creating  an  international  cooperation  which  would  insure 
the  accomplishment  of  obligations  contracted  and  will  give  safe- 

Sards  agamst  war.  I  am  glad  to  give  an  assurance  to  this  Con- 
_  -ence  tnat  the  Chinese  Republic  will  always  have  the  keenest 
desire  to  consult  with  the  other  States  in  the  establishment  of  a 
League  which  will  give  all  nations,  both  small  and  ^eat,  an  effective 
guarantee  of  their  territorial  integrity,  of  their  political  sovereignty, 
and  of  their  economic  independence  foimded  upon  an  impartial  justice. 

Mr.  Dmowski  (Poland):  I  rise  not  only  to  support  the  draft 
resolution  but  to  express  deep  gratitude  for  this  noble  initiative. 
I  do  so  not  only  as  representing  a  part  of  mankind  which  has  suffered 
no  less  than  those  wno  have  suffered  most  and  which  cherishes  the 
hope  that  such  sufferings  will  never  be  repeated  and  that  what  this 
war  has  not  destroyed  will  be  preserved  for  the  peaceful  generations 
of  the  future. 

I  do  so  also  as  representing  a  country  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
world  where  sources  of  danger  to  future  peace  are  greater  than 
elsewhere,  where  today  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  war 
continues,  as  representing  the  country  which  at  this  moment  is 
exposed  on  three  sides  to  danger  and  m  forced  to  make  war  on  three 
fronts.  If  we  have  an  institution  like  that  which  is  proposed  to-day, 
sack  as  would  give  international  guarantees  of  peace,  we  should  not 
be  in  this  dangerous  situation. 
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I  express  my  gratitude  in  the  name  of  a  country  which,  perhaps 
more  than  h31  others,  needs  international  guarantees  of  peace  and 
which  will  greet  a  League  of  Nations  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium):  Grentlemen,  I  have  not  asked  leave  to 
speak  in  order  to  discuss  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  draft  resolu- 
tion, which  the  Belgian  Delegation  of  course  accepts  whole-heartedly, 
and  which  have  been  so  nobly  set  forth  in  this  Assembly.  I  have 
asked  to  speak  only  on  a  practical  question  which  is,  I  think,  of 
general  interest. 

The  Conference  to-day  is  organizing  its  methods  of  work  and  pro- 
cedure. I  should  like  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  last  sentence 
of  the  draft  resolution  relative  to  the  representation  of  the  Powers 
on  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the  draft  constitution  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  draft  says  that  the  Conference  appoints 
a  Commission  representing  the  Associated  Governments  to  work  out 
the  constitution  in  detail  and  to  settle  the  functions  of  the  League. 

The  President  replies  to  Mr.  Hymans  that  the  explanation  which 
he  is  about  to  furnish  will  doubtless  give  him  satisfaction. 

As  nobody  asks  leave  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  a  resolution  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Conference 
by  the  Bureau,  that  resolution  is  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  then  repUes  to  the  questirm  raised  by  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Belgium,  on  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  working  out  the 
draft  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations: 

The  Great  Powers,  in  accordance  with  the  motion,  have  desig- 
nated two  delegates  each  to  serve  on  the  Commission.  It  has  been 
decided  that  five  delegates  to  be  chosen  in  common  by  the  other 
Powers  should  represent  those  Powers  on  the  Commission.  That 
is  to  say  that  you  are  asked  to  meet  here,  say,  on  January  27th,  if 
that  day  suits  you,  at  2  or  3  o'clock,  to  come  to  an  agreement 
among  yourselves  and  appoint  the  5  delegates  of  the  other  po  .vers. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  that  we  shall  ask  you  to  agree  to  the  same 
course  as  regards  the  appointment  of  other  commissions.  You  will 
therefore  have  several  elections  to  hold  at  the  same  time. 

On  this  question  of  the  appointment  of  the  commission,  the  dele- 
gates of  a  certain  number  of  rowers  ask  leave  to  speak  and  explain 
in  turn  the  views  of  their  respective  countries :  (All  speak  in  French 
except  Sir  Robert  Borden  (Canada)  and  M.  Phym  Bibaoh  Kosha 
(Siam). 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium):  The  reply  which  the  Hon.  President  has 
been  so  good  as  to  make  to  me  raises  the  question  of  the  constitution 
of  all  the  conditions  which  will  be  appointed  to-day.  That  will 
allow  me,  I  think,  to  define  my  views  on  the  whole  (question,  wliich 
I  will  do  very  quickly. 

Excepting  the  case  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the 
question  of  reparation  for  the  damage  of  the  war,  the  general  system^ 
according  to  the  President,  is  to  give  two  delegates  to  each  of  the 
great  Powers,  which  allows  them  10  delegates,  and  five  delegates  in 
all  to  a  group  or  collection  formed  ot  19  Powers  who  have  been 
classed  among  the  Powers  ingeniously  termed  ''Powers  with  special 
interests," 
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I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Delegates  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  I  will  speak  only  in  that  of  my  own  and  in  that  of  the 
Belgian  Delegation. 

As  an  exceptional  measure  we,  like  Serbia,  Greece,  Poland  and^ 
Roumania,  have  been. given  2  delegates — 2  to  each  of  these  Powers' 
that  on  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the  question  of  repa- 
ration for  the  damage  of  tne  war.  Apart  from  this  Commission,  the 
19  Powers  *'With  special  interests"  have  to  appoint  in  common  by 
a  system  hitherto  unexplained,  which  they  will  have  to  discover,  5 
delegates.  It  is  not  stated  whether  this  will  be  done  by  propor- 
tional representation  or  otherwise. 

We  B^gians  will  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Conference  the  follow- 
ing request: 

First,  as  regards  the  Conmiission  to  examine  the  cons  Itution  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  next,  the  Commission  appointed  to  ex- 
amine international  legislation  on  labor.  We  should  wish  the  Con- 
ference to  be  so  good  as  to  grant  to  Belgium  2  delegates  on  each  of 
these  2  Commissions. 

As  regards  the  Commission  for  the  establishment  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  we  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  this  on  account  of  our 
international,  pohtical  and  even  geographic  position,  which  has  ex- 
posed us,  and  may  again  expose  us  m  the  future  to  serious  danger. 
As  regards  the  question  of  international  labor  legislation  there  is 
nothing  that  could  interest  us  more.  Belgium,  small  in  extent, 
counts  among  the  great  commercial  producing  and  industrial  powers 
of  the  world — she  counted  among  them  and  I  hope  she  will  again 
count  among  them  in  a  short  time,  after  her  reconstruction. 

I  will  not  tire  the  Conference  oy  quoting  figures,  but  we  are  in 
that  respect  among  the  5  or  6  foremost  Powers;  we  have  a  large 
industrial  population.  In  certain  departments  we  are  among  the 
very  first.  I  wiU  mention  only  the  coal  and  zinc  industries, and  the 
production  and  casting  of  iron.     I  will  not  labor  the  points. 

I  think  it  would  be  just  to  give  to  Belgium  a  double  representa- 
tion on  the  2  Commissions  I  have  mentioned,  that  is,  two  uelegatos. 
There  remain  3  Commissions:  One  dealing  with  the  control  of 
ports  and  ways  of  communication,  another  which  will  deal  with 
crimes  committed  during  the  war  and  with  the  penalty  to  be  in- 
flicted for  those  crimes  and  the  third  dealing  with  reparation.  But 
in  this  last  named  Commission  we  think  we  are  fairly  well  reprfe- 
sented.  There  remain  therefore  only  two:  that  on  ports  waterwavs 
and  railways  and  that  on  crimes  committed  during  the  war  and  the 
penalties  which  those  crimes  deserve. 

I  ask  that  it  should  at  once  be  recognized  that  Belgium  shall  have 
a  delegate  on  each  of  these  two  Commissions  and  in  doing  so  T  do 
not  think  that  I  am  asking  more  than  is  reasonable.  Belgium  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  three  most  important  ports  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent. She  has  a  network  of  railways  which  is  the  dens£>st  m  Europe. 
Owing  to  the  needs  of  her  production  and  trades  she  is  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  system  of  international  communications.  It  is 
certainly  not  exaggerate  d  to  ask  that  for  the  examination  of  so  grave 
a  problem  Belgium  should  have  a  Del^ate,  and  I  ask  the  Confer- 
ence to  decide  m  this  sense. 

As  regards  the  question  of  crimes  committed  during  the  war 
Mid  the  penalties  to  be  exacted  for  th^m,  who  could  deny  that  we 
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have  an  absolute  right  to  be  represented  on  the  Commission,  when 
our  country  was  the  first  to  be  invaded,  the  first  to  be  submerged 
by  invasion,  when  her  neutrality  was  violated  in  spite  of  the  treaty 
si^ed  by  the  enemy,  and  when  some  of  the  most  abominable 
cnmes  with  which  the  enemy  can  be  reproached  were  committed  on 
our  soil  as  also  on  Serbian  soil  1  I  think  then  tliere  is  nothing  exces- 
sive in  our  demand. 

I  speak  only  for  ourselves.  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  the  rights 
and  interests  of  any  other  country.  I  do  not  tnink  I  shall  arouse 
their  susceptibilities  when  I  state  this  claim  in  the  name  of  the 
Belgian  Delegation  alone. 

To  sum  up,  I  ask  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Commission  on  damage 
caused  during  the  war,  Belgium,  should  have  two  delegates  on  the 
Commission  for  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations,  two 
delegates  on  the  Commission  on  international  labor  legidation,  one 
delegate  on  the  Commission  relative  to  the  control  of  ports,  and  one 
delegate  on  the  Commission  for  the  examination  of  crimes  committed 
by  the  enemy  and  of  the  penalties  to  be  exacted  for  them. 

I  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Great  Powers  and  to  that  of 
the  President  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Calogeras  (Brazil) :  It  is  with  some  surprise  that  I  constantly 
hear  it  said:  ^^This  has  been  decided,  that  has  been  decided."  Who 
has  taken  a  decision?  We  are  a  sovereim  assembly,  a  sovereign 
court.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  body  to  take  a  decision  is  the 
Conference  itself. 

Now,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  fimctions  have 
been  allotted  and  that  representation  on  the  Commissions  is  con- 
templated without  certain  very  important  interests  having  been 
able  to  obtain  a  hearing.  It  is  unnecessar)r  to  say  that  I  cordially 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  League  of  Nations.  1  have  the  honor 
to  represent  a  country  which  in  its  constitution  absolutely  forbids, 
in  express  terms,  the  waging  of  a  war  of  conquest.  This  is  an  idea 
of  long  standing  with  ua,  firmly  rooted  in  our  traditions.  I  am 
therefore  heartily  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  the  proposed  organization 
of  the  conditions  and  the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  my 
country  may  be  represented  thereon,  I  must  point  out  that  we 
have  laws,  I  may  even  say  texts,  of  a  constitutional  character,  which 
do  not  permit  us  to  give  to  anybody  powers  to  represent  us. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  the  sense  oi  justice  of  the  President  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Bureau  of  this  Conference.  I  ask  them  that, 
at  least  on  the  Commission  which  •  will  deal  with  the  League  of 
Nations  as  well  as  those  on  which  are  to  examine  international 
control  of  railways  and  ports  and  reparation  for  damage,  Brazil 
should  enjoy  the  representation  to  which  she  considers  herself 
entitled. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  (Canada):  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  smaller  nations,  because  possibfy  the 
constitution  of  the  League  affects  them  even  more  closely  that  it 
affects  the  status  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world.  On  the  ot^er 
hand.  I  reahze  that  there  must  be  a  reasonable  limitation  of  the 
memoership  of  the  committee;  otherwise,  it  would  bo  very  difficult 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  an  effective  way.    And  I  remember,  also,  that 
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after  this  Committee  has  made  its  report,  its  conclusions  must  be 
submitted  to  this  Conference,  and  must  be  approved  by  it  before 
they  can  go  into  effect,  but  I  do  feel  that  tne  matter  has  been 
placed  before  this  Conference  in  perhaps  not  the  most  appropriate 
way.  We  are  told  that  certain  decisions  have  been  reacted.  The 
result  of  that  is  that  everyone  of  us  asks:  "By  whom  have  those 
decisions  been  reached,  ana  by  what  authority?'' 

I  should  have  thought  it  more  appropriate  to  submit  a  recom- 
mendation to  this  Conference,  and  to  have  the  Conference  itself 
settle  the  number  to  be  appointed  and  who  they  are  to  be.  If  that 
course  had  been  taken,  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  difficulty 
which  had  arisen  would  not  have  presented  itself.  And  I  should 
like  to  suggest,  with  all  due  respect,  that  perhaps  that  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  method  of  dealing  with  such  matters  in  the  future. 
Certain  regulations  have  been  formulated  and  passed  by  which, 
as  I  understand,  two  Conferences  were  estabhshed — one  a  Confer- 
ence of  the  5  Great  Powers,  and  another  which  may  be  called  the 
full  or  plenary  Conference.  I  do  not  understand  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  any  Conference  of  the  five  great  Powers 
m  accordance  with  the  regulations  thus  adopted.  It  may  be  that 
there  has  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is,  and  with  the  best  inten- 
tion- but  nevertheless,  as  we  are  acting  under  regulations  adopted 
by  tne  representatives  of  the  5  Great  Powers,  it  seems  highly  desirable 
that  we  should  abide  by  them.  Therefore,  I  again  suggest,  with 
all  respect,  that  the  proceedings  in  the  future  should  be  guided  by 
those  regulations. 

M.  Tnmibitch  (Serbia) :  I  have  the  honor  to  declare,  in  the  name 
of  the  Delegation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
that  we  support  the  entirely  just  proposal  of  my  honorable  friend 
Mr.  Hjonans.  At  the  same  time,  1  have  the  honor  to  ask  that  the 
same  representation  may  be  given  to  the  delegation  to  whi«h  I 
belong  as  to  the  Belgian  delegation. 

It  IS  not  necessary  for  me  long  to  retain  the  attention  of  tliit 
high  assembly  to  justify  the  desu*e  which  I  have  expressed,  for 
the  reasons  just  now  put  forward  by  M.  Hymans  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  which  justify  our  proposal. 

M.  Veniselos  (Greece):  As  regards  the  League  of  Nations, 
I  associate  myself  with  the  request  put  forward  by  the  Belgian 
Delegation,  without,  however,  asking  that  Greece  should  receive 
the  same  treatment.  I  reco^ize  that  all  small  countries  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  study  of  this  (question,  but  I  miLst  admit  also  tnat 
the  situation  of  Belgium  is  entirely  a  special  one  by  reason  of  her 
proximity  to  the  German  Empire,  which  started  this  War,  and  for 
the  other  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Hymans. 

I  therefore  do  not  ask  that  my  coimtry  should  be  specially  repre- 
sented on  this  Commission,  and  confine  myself  to  declaring  that 
I  hold  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  when  it  is  appointed 
in  order  to  make  known  my  ideas  on  the  subject. 

As  r^ards  reparation  for  damage,  I  miLst  thank  the  represent- 
atives (3  the  Great  Powers  for  the  representation  which  they 
have  granted  to  my  country. 

As  regards  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war,  I  ask 
that  Greece  may  also  be  given  a  representative,  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  people  of  Greek  race  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  just  that  we  should  be  represented  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  submit  to  the  Commission  and  then  to  the 
Conference  our  special  point  of  view  on  this  question. 

I  do  not  ask  that  my  country  should  be  specially  reprasented 
on  the  Commission  relating  to  mternational  legislation  on  labor, 
for  other  nations  are  perhaps  more  interested  than  ourselves  in 
this  question. 

It  would  be  well,  finally,  that  we  should  be  granted  a  representa- 
tive on  the  Commission  for  "the  international  control  of  porti^, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  maritime  importance  of  my  country, 
and  of  the  special  interest  which  it  has  in  this  question,  but  also 
because  of  the  fact  that  even  in  the  present  territory  of  Greece 
there  are  certain  places  which  might  come  within  the  purview  of 
this  part  of  the  program  of  the  Conference.  It  woidd,  therefore, 
be  just  that  Greece  should  in  this  respect  be  authorized  to  make 
known  her  wishes. 

I  tliink  it  right  to  remind  the  assembly  in  conclusion  that  in  the 
report  that  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Conference  concerning 
the  territorial  claims  of  my  country,  I  declared  myself  ready  to  agree 
that  countries  bordering  on  the  sea  should  give  all  possible  facilities 
to  countries  placed  behind  them  which  have  not  such  easy  access  to 
the  sea. 

Count  Penha  Garcia  (Portugal) :  You  will  allow  me  to  make  some 
observations  on  a  question  which  interests  small  and  great  Powers 
alike.  First,  I  draw  your  attention  to  an  essential  tact  which  is 
moreover  the  corollary  of  all  the  noble  speeches  which  this  assembly 
has  just  heard. 

It  is  certain  that  the  League  of  Nations,  a  question  of  such  great 
importance  raised  by  the  Great  Powers  and  interesting  the  weaker 
countries  in  so  high  a  degree,  must  inspire  confidence  as  regards  the 
future,  particularly  among  the  latter.  It  is  likewise  certain  that 
respects  for  our  rights,  the  decisions  which  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  take  and  the  cordiality  of  our  relations  within  this  Assembly  will 
constitute  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  that  League  of  Nations  which  we 
have  just  been  invited  to  join.  I  feel  certain  that  this  consideration 
will  guide  the  proposals  of  the  Great  Powers  and  that  our  decisions 
will  be  inspired  by  the  lofty  view  and  the  spirit  of  high  justice  which 
should  preside  over  the  League  of  Nations. 

We  must  not,  however,  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion of  representation  on  the  Commissions,  for  that,  after  all,  only 
concerns  a  method  of  work,  and  those  who  propose  this  method 
meant  well  in  doing  so,  because  it  offers  indisputaole  advantages. 

It  is  true  that  large  Commissions  are  more  difficult  to  direct 
and  that  their  work  is  sometimes  rather  slow,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  work  of  these  Commissions  must  be  of  such  impor- 
tance to  each  of  the  countries  interested  that  perhaps  in  reality 
it  is  worth  running  the  risk  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  avoid. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  so  to  arrange  that  in  each  Commission 
all  interests  should  be  represented  ana  made  known  so  that  we 
may  attain,  doubtless  more  slowly,  a  surer  result,  which  will  enable 
us  to  come  with  more  precise  ideas  and  less  unprepared  to  the  plenary 
sessions. 
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I  will  especially  draw  the  attention  of  the  President,  whose  qualities 
of  heaf t  and  whose  fairness  constitute  for  us  a  two-fold  guarantee, 
to  this  point,  of  the  importance  of  which  for  my  country  he  has 
certainly  not  lost  sight. 

As  regards  the  Commission  on  Reparation,  the  non-representation 
of  Portugal  is  certainly  due  to  an  oversight,  since  other  coimtries 
having  special  interests  in  this  respect  are  all  represented  thereon, 
a  fact  which,  I  may  say,  affords  me  great  satisfaction.  I  pajr  homage 
to  the  sufferings  and  endurance  oi  so  many  countries  which  have 
been  the  victims  of  an  aggression,  the  brutality  of  which  has  excited 
universal  indignation. 

I  beff  leave,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  position  of  Portugal 
is  absolutely  the  same,  that  we  have  shed  our  blood  in  France  for 
the  cause  of  Right  and  Justice,  that  our  territories  in  Africa  have 
been  invaded,  that  we  are  half,  I  might  indeed  say  completely, 
ruined  by  our  efforts  in  the  war.  We  do  not  regret  this.  But  why, 
then,  shoidd  we  not  be  heard,  why  should  we  not  also  be  represented 
on  the  Commission  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  Reparation. 
Once  again  I  must  observe  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  oversight. 

As  regards  the  other  Commissions,  those  relating  to  the  control 
of  ports,  to  the  League  of  Nation^  to  Labor  questions  and  to  pen- 
alties for  responsibility  for  the  war,  are  also  of  unquestionable  interest 
to  Portugal,  but,  generally  speaking,  I  request  tne  Bureau  to  be  so 
good  as  to  accede  to  the  legitimate  desire  of  all  countries  represented 
at  the  Conference  to  be  able  to  make  their  voices  heard  whenever 
they  have  a  special  interest  to  defend,  and  to  be  represented  on  the 
Commissions.  I  ask  that  all  these  countries  may  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  others  where  their  rights  are  affected. 

Mr.  Benes  (Czecho-Slovak  Repubhc) :  Without  entering  into  detail 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  nomination  of  representatives  on  the 
Commissions,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  considerations  to 
the  Conference: 

The  Czecho-Slovak  delegation  ask  to  be  represented  on  the  Com- 
missions appointed  to  examine  the  questions  of  Reparation  and  of 
the  Responsibility  of  the  Central  Empires.  We  base  this  proposal 
on  the  following  grounds: 

The  Czecho-Slovak  RepubUc  is  especially  interested  in  all  questions 
concerning  the  financial  and  economic  Uquidation  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire;  for  its  territory  formed  the  most  industrial 
region  of  that  monarchy.  It  would  therefore  be  impossible  to  settle 
these.questions  without  allowing  us  to  bring  forward  such  information 
on  the  subject  as  we  possess. 

Our  delegation  also  has  a  special  interest  in  the  question  of  Inter- 
national railways  and  waterways.  Our  country  has  in  fact  no 
access  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  extremely  important  for  our  future  inter- 
national position  to  know  how  these  ^eat  channels  of  communi- 
cation win  be  controlled,  and  especially  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
relating  to  the  control  of  international  railways,  waterways  and 
ports.  Therrfore  we  ask  to  be  represented  on  the  Commission 
mstructed  to  examine  these  questions. 

The  questions  of  the  League  of  Nations  being  also  of  the  highest 
interest  to  countries  surrounded,  like  ours,  by  Powers  who  have 
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always  been  hostile  to  them,  we  ask  that  we  may  be  granted  a  rep- 
resentative on  the  Commission  concerned. 

To  sum  up,  we  hez  the  Conference  to  grant  us  a  representative 
on  each  one  of  the  tnree  Commissions  called  upon  to  d^cuss  ques* 
tions  of  special  interest  to  our  Republic. 

Mr.  Bratiano  (Roumania):  The  Belgian  Representative,  although 

Erofessing  only  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  special  interests  of  Belgium, 
as  raised  a  question  of  principle  which  Roumania  has  far  too  much 
at  heart  to  allow  her  to  refrain  from  expressing  agreement  with  his 
point  of  view. 

I  wish  for  the  moment  to  confine  myself  to  drawing  attention 
to  the  importance  of  these  principles  to  States  like  Roumania  without 
entering  mto  the  details  oi  each  of  the  q[uestions  which,  I  hope,  will 
be  treated  fully  in  a  subsequent  discussion.  I  will,  however,  point 
out,  in  passing,  with  regard  to  one  of  these  questions  (that  of  mter- 
national  ways  of  communications),  that  Roumania  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  a  great  river  which  affects  the  communication  of  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  and  that  she  has  therefore  very  special  interests 
m  it. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  at  this 
moment  the  League  of  Nations  is  in  question,  and  that  it  would 
be  poor  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  Roumania  in  the  formation 
of  this  League  if  I  did  not  contribute  to  the  explanations  made 
by  those  representatives  of  other  countries  who  have  already- 
spoken.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  representation  of  such  a  league,  the 
relative  strength  of  each  state  has  oeen  kept  in  view,  and  it  would 
be  just  to  consider  at  the  same  time  the  interests  which  lead  each 
state  to  favor  the  formation  of  this  league,  when  it  might  perhaps 
be  foimd  that  small  states  have  more  interest  in  it  than  great  ones. 
In  settling  the  representation  of  the  League  both  of  these 
points  of  view  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  to  express  the  interest  which  Roumania  feels  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  League  that  she  asks  to  be  represented  on  this  com- 
mission. 

Phya  Bibadh  Kosha  (Siam):  May  I  be  permitted,  in  the  name 
of  the  Siamese  Delegation,  to  ask  whether  representation  may  be 
afforded  to  those  countries  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  without 
it,  and,  as  a  delegate  of  one  of  those  nations,  to  ask  whether  we 
have  the  right  and  opportimity  to  attend  the  proceedings  of 
each  conunission  dealing  with  matters  directly  of  mterest  to  the 
coimtry  which  they  represent,  such  as  a  League  of  Nations  and 
the  International  Control  of  ports,  railways  and  waterways  ? 

Mr.  Lou  (China) :  I  also  desire  to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  equity  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference,  so  that  technical  delegates  may  largely 
pui^icipate  in  the  different  work  on  the  Conmiissions. 

The  desire  has  already  been  expressed,  as  to  representation  by 
delegates,  that  the  principle  of  equality  among  States  be  the  basis  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  I  also  express  the  desire  to  see  the  dela- 
tion of  China  represented  in  the  Commissions  on  Labor  Legislation 
and  on  the  Means  of  Communication.  In  fact,  China,  during  the  war 
has  sent  to  France  nearly  150,000  Chinese  laborers,  of  whom  nearly 
120,000  were  in  the  British  camps.  All  these  laborers  have  indirectly 
contributed  to  the  happy  issue  of  the  present  war. 
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On  the  other  hand,  China  has  a  very  large  coast  line,  and  her  rail* 
ways,  -which  connect  her  with  the  three  big  neighbormg  Powers  will 
have  considerable  development  after  the  war. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  ask  for  the  representation  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  on  the  two  Conunissiqns  I  have  indicated. 

I  may  perhaps  make  a  s'uggestion.  I  have  heard  my  honorable 
colleague,  who  represents  Brazil,  saying:  ^'The  Conference  decided 
this,  tne  Conference  decided  that."  I  personally  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  two  Peace  Conferences,  as  Mr.  L6on  Boiu^gois  kindlv 
remarked  a  moment  ago:  I  think  that  the  present  Conference  will 
make  its  work  much  more  interesting  if  it  will  concentrate  the  eflForts 
of  the  two  former  ones,  which  have  established  a  panel  of  delegates 
from  vehich  each  delegation  interested  in  any  one  particular  ques- 
tion could  select  one  or  two  members*  for  the  workmg  of  the  Com- 
mission.    That  is  a  suggestion  I  beg  to  propose  to  this  Conference. 

Mr.  Dmowski  (Poland):  In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  of 
Poland,  the  size  of  the  population,  and  the  economic  development 
of  the  country,  and  in  view  also  of  her  political  interests  and  her  very 
important  geographical  position,  I  am  of  opinion  that  she  should  have 
the  right  to  sena  a  delegate  to  all  such  Conmiissions  as  she  may 
think  fit. 

I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  those  members  present  who 
have  opposed  the  method  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  choose  these 
five  delegates  for  Powers  with  special  interests.  The  large  number 
of  voices  which  have  been  raised  shows  that  the  task  of  assembling 
the  delegates  of  the  Secondary  Powers  would  be  veiy  difficult, 
that  the  discussion  between  them  would,  firstly,  involve  much 
loss  of  time  and,  secondly,  would  not  tend  towards  narmony  among 
them.  I  beg  leave  to  propose  that  each  delegation  should  draw 
up  a  written  statement  of  its  case  in  making  a  demand  for  the 
number  of  representatives  whom  it  wishes  to  send  to  each  Com- 
mission. I  would  likewise  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Commission 
above  all  the  others  to  decide  finally  on  the  composition  of  each  of 
them.  We  would  accept  its  decisions  in  advance,  l)eing  convinced 
that  it  would  seriously  consider  the  interests  of  all  the  Powers 
whatevere  they  may  be. 

The  President,  speaking  in  French,  replies  to  the  observations 
and  suggestions  of  the  delegates,  in  a  speech  of  which  the  foUowiag 
is  a  translation: 

"As  nobody  else  wishes  to  speak,  I  shall  speak  in  my  turn  in 
order  to  try  to  justify  the  Biu*eau.  It  requires  this,  for  if  it  had 
ever  flattered  itself  that  it  could  satisfy  everybody,  it  would  by 
now  he  thoroughly  disilusioned. 

*'Sir  Robert  Borden  hfs  reproached  us,  though  in  a  very  friendly 
way,  for  having  come  to  a  decision.  Well,  we  have  decided,  as 
regards  the  Commissions,  in  the  same  way  as  we  decided  to  summon 
the  present  Conference.  With  your  permission  I  will  remind  you 
that  it  was  we  who  decided  that  there  should  be  a  Conference  at 
Paris,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the  coimtries  interested  should 
be  summoned  to  attend  it.  I  make  no  mystery  of  it — there  is  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Great  Powers  going  on  in  the  next  room.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  has  the  less  reason  to  be  unaware  of  it  since  he  yesterday 
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did  US  the  single  honor  of  making  a  statement  before  us  on  questions 
concerning  the  British  Colonies. 

''The  Five  Great  Powers  whose  action  has  to  be  justified  before 
you  today  are  in  a  position  to  justify  it.  The  British  Prime  Minister 
just  now  reminded  me  that,  on  the  day  when  the  war  ceased,  the 
Allies  had  12,000,000  men  fighting  on  v&rious  fronts.  This  entitles 
them  to  consideration. 

''We  have  had  dead,  we  have  wounded  in  millions,  and  if  we  had 
not  kept  before  us  the  great  question  of  the  League  of  Nations  we 
might  perhaps  have  been  selfish  enough  to  consult  only  each  other. 
It  was  our  right. 

"We  did  not  wish  to  do  this,  and  we  summoned  all  the  nations 
interested.  We  summoned  them,  not  to  impose  our  will  upon  them, 
not  to  make  them  do  what  they  do  not  wish,  out  to  ask  them  for  their 
help.  That  is  why  we  invited  them  to  come  here.  But  we  still 
have  to  see  how  this  help  can  best  be  used. 

"A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  cruel  enough  to  remind 
me  that  I  was  no  longer  very  young.  I  entered  Parliament  for  the 
first  time  in  1871.  I  have  seen  many  Committees  and  Commissions 
and  attended  many  meetings,  and  I  have  noticed — as  most  of  you 
perhaps  have  also  noticed — that  the  larger  the  Committees  are  the 
less  chance  they  have  of  doing  any  work. 

"Now,  Gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  that  behind  us  is  something 
very  great,  very  august  and  at  times  very  imperious,  something 
which  is  called  public  opinion.  It  will  not  ask  us  whether  such 
and  such  a  State  was  represented  on  such  and  such  a  Commission. 
That  interests  nobody.  It  will  ask  us  for  results,  ask  us  what 
we  have  done  for  the  League  of  Nations  so  eloquently  championed 
today  by  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Bourgeois  and 
Mr.  Orlando. 

"What  crime  have  we  committed?  We  have  decided  that,  for 
our  part,  we  would  appoint  two  delegates  each  on  the  Commission 
on  tne  League  of  Nations.  I  would  beg  Mr.  Hymans  and  all  those 
who  followed  him  to  let  me  keep  to  the  point.  As  soon  as  I  indul- 
gently allowed  him  to  wander  from  it,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened, 
everybody  rushed  in  and  discussed  everything  except  the  subject 
under  discussion.  It  is  my  duty  to  guide  the  Conference  in  its  work 
in  order  to  obtain  a  result. 

"We  have  therefore  decided  to  appoint  two  delegates  each,  and 
then — may  I  be  pardoned  for  it — ^we  have  decided  to  ask  you  to 
appoint  five  delegates  in  common. 

'If  you  do  not  think  this  enough,  1  will  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  choosing  from  among  you  all,  since  each  asks  for  more 
representation,  but  I  will  make  a  proposal:  Choose  all  of  us,  so  that 
everybody  will  at  least  have  his  rights. 

"What  is  the  complaint?  Has  any  right  been  denied  to  any 
Power?  You  all  know  how  Committees  work  and  you  have  the 
right  to  go  before  any  Committee  you  like.  Mr.  Bourgeois,  who  is 
here,  is  not  a  plenipotentiary.  He  spoke  with  the  authority  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  and  you  were  glad  to  hear  him.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Veniselos  and  many  of  you  say:  'Our  voice  will  not  be  heard.' 
How  can  you  level  such  a  reproach  at  us?  Your  voice  will  be  all 
the  better  heard,  because  we  are  now  arranging  a  means  by  which 
we  can  listen  to  each  other.     You  can  be  heard  on  all  the  Commis- 
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sions  aad  Committees,  and,  after  all,  are  you  not  sure  that  your  voice 
will  reach  the  Conference  since  you  yourselves  will  be  present  and 
able  to  speak  there? 

'  *  Think,  Gentlemeii,  of  the  consequences  of  the  proposals  now 
made  to  us.  As  Mr.  Dmowski  said  just  now,  requests,  will  be  made 
in  writing  and  we  shall  collect  these  papers  and  then  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  our  Committee  trying  to  find  the  best  way  out 
of  these  difficulties.  But  that  is  of  no  use  either,  for  what  we 
want  is  tangible  results.  The  armistice  still  keeps  many  millions 
of  men  at  the  front.  It  is  not  questions  of  procedure,  but  essential 
ones,  that  have  to  be  decided.  I  ask  all  of  you  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  the  proposals  which  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  this 
Assembly.  If  tooay  we  leave  aside  the  essential  question  to  indulge 
in  debates  in  procedure,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  at  the 
end  of  a  week  or  even  of  a  fortnight  nothing  wul  have  been 
settled  and  the  essential  question  will  not  even  have  been  examined. 
''Now,  the  public  is  waiting.  This  state  of  things  appears  to 
me  impossible.  I  join  Mr.  Ihnowski  in  asking  anybody  having 
observations  to  make  to  send  them  to  the  Bureau.  But  I  do  not 
ask  for  a  special  Committee  to  decide  the  matter. 

"Why  snould  I  not  say  what  I  think?  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Committee  has  the  right  to  impose  its  will  upon  these  five  Powers. 
At  least  I  say  what  1  think.  I  want  to  get  on,  and  I  should  very 
much  like  you  to  make  up  your  minds  today. 

''Let  me  make  a  suggestion  which  might  suit  everybody  for 
the  time.  You  might  vote  on  all  the  proposals  whicn  we  put 
before  you  today,  reserving  the  right,  which  all  Assembhes  have,  to 
insert  amendments.  But,  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  go  home  today 
without  having  voted  decisively,  so  that  President  Wilson,  Mr. 
Bourgeois,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  all  of  them  may  be  able  to  get 
to  work  this  evening  and  the  Commissions  to  start  from  tomorrow. 
My  aim  and  that  of  my  colleagues  of  the  other  Powers  is  to 
organize  Commissions  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  them  work. 
AU  those  of  you  wish  to  appear  before  them  ^  ill  do  so.  Anybody 
who  wants  changes  wiU  ask  for  them.  As  proposed  by  Mr.  Dmowski, 
they  wiU  be  examined  and  reported  on.  In  this  way  we  shall  at 
least  have  the  advantage  of  beginning  work  at  once. 

"We  propose  to  you. to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  Commissions. 
There  will  be  two — one  economic  and  the  other  financial — to  be 
appointed  at  the  next  Session,  after  which  all  the  Commissions  wUi 
be  working,  the  order  of  the  day  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  and 
effective  discussion  begun. 

*'I  beg  yom-  pardon,  Gentlemen,  for  having  spoken  at  such  length, 
but  all  that  I  have  said  appeared  to  me  necessary.  Think  of  the 
immense  work  aw  aiting  us.  Just  think  of  it!  As  President  Wilson 
just  now  said,  in  an  admirable  sentence  which  sums  up  the  whole 
question:  'We,  like  our  Armies,  wish  to  win  not  only  the  war,  but  a 
cause.'  We  have  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  this  cause  in  our 
hands.  Of  course,  ouestions  of  procedure  have  their  importance,  too. 
They  will  be  settlea  in  due  course.  If  the  number  of^ Commissions 
proves  insufficient  it  can  be  increased — ^we  leave  you  quite  free  in 
that  respect — but  remember,  Gentlemen,  the  lai'ger  the  Commissions, 
the  less  gets  done. 
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''Gentlemeii;  since  I  began  to  take  part  in  these  discussions  I  have 
sacrificed  a  certain  number  of  personal  opinions.  I  have  done  this 
cheerfully,  feeling  that  I  was  aoing  something  good  and  useful  for 
the  Common  Cause.  That  was  what  I  said  to  myself  just  now  on 
hearing  the  noble  words  of  President  Wilson  and  J^.  Lloyd  George. 

^'Let  all  of  us,  Gentlemen,  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit. 
The  Bureau  never  wished  to  hurt  anybody  at  all. .  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  like  to  unite  you  all  in  one  group.  Let  us,  then,  start 
work  at  once  and  in  the  meantime  claims  will  be  presented  and 
your  Bureau  able  to  start  work." 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  declares  that  he  will  say  no  more  for 
fear  of  justifying  the  reproaches  of  the  President  of  the  Conference, 
and  confines  nimself  to  the  following  observation: 

"I  simply  propose  that  the  Conference  should  vote  on  the 
resolutions  wmch  have  been  submitted  to  it.  The  Bureau  has 
heard  the  observations  which  have  been  made  in  this  Assembly. 
As  I  said  just  now,  I  have  confidence  in  its  justice,  and  I  ask  it 
to  pay  attention  to  those  observations,  to  revise  the  composition 
of  the  Commissions  and  decide  thereon.*' 

Mr.  Elotz  (France)  lays  on  the  table  of  the  Conference,  for 
reference  to  the  Commission  which  has  just  been  appointed,  a  draft 
proposal  for  a  financial  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  President  submits  to  the  Conference  resolutions  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  the  four  other  Commissions  for  which  ])ro- 
vision  is  made  in  the  order  of  the  day,  and  for  which  the  Powers 
with  special  interests  have  to  name  their  delegates. 

He  recalls  the  fact  that  the  second  Commission  has  to  examine 
the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war  and  the  enforcement 
of  penalties  (Annex  2)  and  that  the  small  Powers  have  to  choose 
five  representatives  on  this  Commission. 

In  reply  to  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Calogeras  (Brazil) 
on  the  subject  of  the  number  of  representatives  alloted  to  his 
country,  the  President  points  out  that  Brazil  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  number  of  Delegates  allowed  to  her,  and  that  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  country  is  not  represented  on  a  Commis- 
sion, it  has  not  the  same  rights  as  those  who  are. 

On  the  third  Commission,  which  will  .consider  the  Question 
of  reparation  for  damages  (Annex  3),  Belgium,  Greece,  roland, 
Roumania  and  Serbia  are  asked  to  appoint  two  representatives 
each. 

With  regard  to  the  text  of  the  resolution  relative  to  this 
Commission,  Mr.  Elotz  (France)  observes  that  there  appears  to 
be  an  important  omission  in  it.  It  says  that  this  Commission  will 
have  to  examine  various  questions:  (1)  the  amount  of  reparation 
which  the  enemy  Powers  ought  to  pay:  (2)  their  capacity  for 
payment;  (3)  by  what  method,  in  wnat  form,  and  within  what 
time  this  payment  must  be  made.  To  this  last  paragraph  it  will 
be  well  to  add:  '*And  the  guarantees  necessary  to  msure  its 
payinent." 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Klotz  is  referred  to  the  Bureau 
for  examination. 
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On  the  fourth  (International  Legislation  on  Labor — Annex  4) 
and  fifth  (International  Control  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Rail- 
ways— ^Annex  5)  Commissions,  the  Powers  with  special  interests 
will  for  the  time  appoint  five  Delegates. 

The  President  proposes  that  these  appointments  should  be  made 
on  January  27. 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  haying  asked  that  the  Secretariat  should 
examine  the  question  and  arrive  at  a  decision  regarding  the  number 
of  representatives  to  be  .appointed,  the  President  replies  that  the 
question  is  one  for  the  Bureau,  and  not  for  the  Secretariat.     He  adds: 

I  ask  that  the  Bureau  should  retain  its  liberty  of  action.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  name  your  Delegates  now,  but  would  rather 
\vait,  so  be  it,  but,  let  me  tell  you,  at  this  moment  we  are  occupied  with 
serious  questions.  The  Polish  question  is  among  the  foremost. 
On  Monaay  we  have  to  hear  Delegates.  If  you  ask  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  election,  it  will  be  postponed,  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  Delegates  of  the  Great  Powers,  for  their  part,  will  not  con- 
sider themselves  to  have  been  postponed  and  nobody  will  gain 
anything. 

As  for  us,  we  think  that  our  work  is  urgent,  and  we  ask  the  help 
of  the  whole  Conference  to  assist  us  to  get  through  it. 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgiimi)  expresses  agreement,  and  asks  for  the 
judgment  of  the  Bureau,  whose  decision  will  be  awaited. 

Mr.  Bratiano  (Roumania)  recognizes  that  everybody  is  willing 
to  meet  on  the  27th  of  January  for  the  purpose  of  naming  Delegates, 
who  will  be  able  to  begin  work  at  once  now  that  it  is  possible  to 
examine  questions  of  principle. 

The  President  puts  to  the  vote  the  proposal  of  the  Bureau: — That 
the  Del^ates  of  the  Powers  with  special  mterest  should  meet  on  the 
27th  of  January  at  15  o'clock  (3  p.  m.)  to  elect  representatives. 

This  proposal  is  adopted. 

(See  Annex  6  for  the  minutes  of  the  Session  of  January  27, 
and  Annex  7  for  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  five  Commissions.) 

The  President  asks  those  members  of  the  Conference  who  have 
declarations  to  make  regarding  the  Delegates  to  be  so  good  as  to 
present  them  to  the  Bureau. 

The  Session  is  adjourned  at  18.10  o'clock  (6.10  p.  m.). 

P.  Dutasta,  G.  Clemenceau, 

Secretary  GeneraL  President 

J.  C.  Grew, 
M.  P.  A.  Hankey; 
Paul  Gauthier, 
Aldrovandi, 
Sadao  Saburi, 

Secretaries 
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Annex  1. 

draft  resolutions  relative  to  the  league  of  nations. 

The  Conference,  having  considered  the  proposals  for  the  creation  of 
a  League  of  Nations,  resolves  that: 

(1 )  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement,  which 
the  Associated  Nations  are  now  met  to  establish,  that  a  League  of 
Nations  be  created  to  promote  international  cooperation,  to  insure 
the  fidfiUment  of  accepted  international  obligations  and  to  provide 
safeguards  against  war. 

(2)  This  League  should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  should  be  open  to  every  civilized  nation  which 
can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  League  should  periodically  meet  in  interna- 
tional conference,  and  should  have  a  permanent  organization  and 
secretariat  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  the  intervals- 
between  the  conferences. 

The  Conference  therefore  appoints  a  Committee  rej^resentative  of 
the  Associated  Governments  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  functions  of  the  League. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  2. 

draft  resolution  relative  to  the  responsibility  of  the  ati- 
thors  of  the  war  and  the  enforcement  of  penalties. 

That  a  Commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece  from 
the  five  Great  Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the 
other  Powers,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
following: 

(1)  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

(2)  The  facts  as  to  oreaches  of  the  customs  of  law  committed  by 
the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their  AlUes  on  land,  on  sea  anj 
in  the  air  during  the  present  war. 

(3)  The  degree  of  responsibility  for  these  offences  attaching  to 
particular  members  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the 
General  Staffs  and  other  individuals,  however  highly  placed. 

(4)  The  Constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  to- 
the  trial  of  these  offences. 

(6)  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  and  which  the  Commission 
finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into  consideration. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  3. 

draft  resoltjtion  relative  to  reparation  for  damage. 

That  a  Commission  be  appointed  with  not  more  than  tliree  repre- 
sentatives apiece  from  each  of  the  five  Great  Powers  and  not  more- 
than  two  representatives  apiece  from  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland^ 
Roumania  and  Serbia,  to  examine  and  report: 

(1)  On  the  amount  which  the  enemy  countries  ought  to  pay  by 
way  of  reparation. 
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(2)  On  what  they  are  capable  of  paying;  and 

(3)  By  what  method,  in  what  form  ana  within  what  time  payment 
should  be  made. 

January  26,  1919. 

Annex  4. 

i>bapt  resolution  on  international  legislation  on  labor. 

That  a  Commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece 
from  the  five  Great  Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected 
by  the  other  Powers  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference,  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  employment  from  the  inter- 
national aspect  and  to  consider  the  inte^'uational  means  necessary 
to  secure  common  action  on  matters  affecting  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  recommend  the  form  of  a  permanent  agency  to 
continue  such  inquiry  and  consideration  in  co-operation  with,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

January  26,  1919. 

Annex  5. 
drafi  resolution  relative  to  international  control  op. 

I 

International  control  of  ports,  waterways  and  railwa\^s. 

That  a  Commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece  from 
the  five  Great  Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected  by  th^ 
other  Powers,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  on: 

International  control  of  ports,  waterways  and  railways. 

January  26,  1919. 

Annex  6. 

MINUTES  OP  THE  MEETING  HELD  BY  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OP  POWERS 
WITH   SPECIAL  INTERESTS,   JANUARY  27,  1919. 

The  Session  is  opened  at  16  o'clock  (3  p.  m.)  imder  the  Presidency 
of  Mr.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Delegate,  President. 

Present: — 
For  Belgium: 

Mr.  Hymans, 

Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel, 

Mr.  Vandervelde. 
For  Bolivia: 

Mr.  IsmadI  Montes. 
Far  Brazil: 

Mr.  Olyntho  de  Magalhaes, 

Mr.  Pandia  Calogeras. 
For  OMna: 

Mr.  Lou  Tseng  Tsiang, 

Mr.  Suntchou   Wei,   JEnvoy  Extraordinary  and   Mioiflter  Pleni- 
potentiary of  China  at  Brussels. 
For  (Ma: 

Mr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz. 
For  Ecuador: 

Mr.  Dom  y  de  Alsua. 
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For  Oreeee: 

Mr.  Nicolas  Politis, 

Mr.  Athos  Romanos,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Flenipo* 
tentiary  of  H.  M.  The  King  of  the  Hellenes  at  Paris,  Technical 
Delegate. 
For  Haih: 

Mr.   Tertullien   Ouilhaud^    Enyoj   Extraordinary   and   Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  at  Pans. 
For  The  Hedjaz: 

Mr.  Rustem  Haidar. 
For  Peru: 

Mr.  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon. 
For  Poland: 

Mr.  Roman  Dmowski. 
For  Portugal: 

Dr.  Egas  Moniz, 

The  Count  Penha  Garcia. 
For  Roumania: 

Mr.  Jean  J.  C.  Bratiano, 

Mr.  Nicolas  Misu. 
For  Serbia: 

Mr.  Pashitch, 

Mr.  Trumbitch, 

Mr.  Vesnitch. 
For  Siam: 

The  Prince  Charoon, 

Phya  Bibadh  Kosha. 
For  me  Czecho-Slovak  RepubKe: 

Mr.  Charles  Eramar, 

Mr.  Edouard  Benes. 
For  XJrugway: 

Mr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco. 

The  President  sets  forth  in  the  following  terms  the  object  of  the 
meeting: — 

The  President  of  the  Conference  has  done  me  the  h,onor  of  appoint- 
ing me  to  preside  over  the  meeting  of  the  Delegates  of  the  rowers 
with  special  interests  which  have  to  settle  the  names  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  different  Commissions^  the  list  of  which  has  already 
been  drawn  up.    Other  Commissions  will  be  appointed  later  on. 

Today  you  are  summoned  to  express  your  views  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  four  Commissions. 

I  believe  that  all  the  members  present  speak  or  understand  French  * 
I  therefore  suggest  that  you  should  deciae  that  no  translation  shall 
be  made  of  the  words  pronounced  here. 

(The  meeting,  after  consultation^  assents  to  this  proposal.) 

So  far  as  concerns  the  appointment  of  Delegates  on  the  Commis- 
sions, the  simplest  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  to  suspend  the  session 
in  order  that  ^rou  may  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  among  yourr 
selves.  We  wiU  open  an  examination  of  the  lists  when  the  session  is 
resumed. 

Mr.  Kramar  (Czecho-Slovak  Republic)  asks  leave  to  speak  in 
order  to  propose  a  compromise: — 

I  perfectly  understand  the  idea  which  guided  Mr.  Clemenceau  at 
the  last  session,  when  he  said  that  it  would  be  useless  to  have  Com- 
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missions  composed  of  too  great  a  number  of  members.  All  those 
who,  like  him,  have  had  experience  of  parliamentary  affairs  are 
convinced  of  this. 

I  hold  the  view,  in  accordance  with  this  opinion,  that  the  Com- 
missions should  be  composed,  in  fact,  of  fifteen  members.  I  ask, 
however,  that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  special  importance.  I  mean  the 
Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations.  I  am  well  aware  that 
nothing  will  be  definitely  decided  in  commission,  but  we  all  of  us 
realize  that,  when  a  step  has  been  accepted  by  a  Conmiission,  it  is 
difficult  for  a  contrary  decision  to  be  taken  in  plenary  session. 

Now,  no  injury  could  be  caused  to  the  idea  of  tne  Lea^e  of 
Nations  if  the  small  Powers  were  represented  on  the  Commission. 
For  this  reason,  and  since  Mr.  Clemenceau  has  pubUcly  declared 
that  number  was  not  a  sacred  thing  before  which  one  has  to  bow, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  might  modify  the  number  of  .Delegates 
on  this  important  Conmiission.  It  would  be  possible  to  decide  that 
it  should  be  composed  of  twenty-five  members:  fifteen  to  represent 
the  Great  Powers  and  ten  for  the  Powers  with  special  interests.  In 
this  way  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  kind  of  oittemess  to  remain 
in  the  minds  of  the  Delegates  of  the  last-named  Powers. 

The  other  Commissions  would  remain  with  their  composition  of 
fifteen  members,  ten  for  the  Great  Powers  and  five  for  the  Powers 
with  special  interests. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  which  I  desire  to  propose. 

The  President  states  that  he  takes  note  of  the  extremely  interest- 
ing observations  offered  by  Mr.  Kramar,  and  adds: 

You  certainly  remember  that  at  the  last  plenary  session,  the 
President  of  the  Conference  was  at  pains  to  observe  that  all  Dele- 
gates who  might  desire  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  Commis- 
sions could  do  so  as  they  wished. 

At  the  present  moment,  I  do  not  think  that  we — for  we  repre- 
sent here  only  a  fraction  of  the  Conference — can  modify  on  our 
own  authority  that  which  has  been  decided  by  the  Conference  at 
its  last  session.  The  proposal  which  Mr.  Kramar  has  just  made  can 
be  referred  to  the  next  plenary  session.  To-day  we  could  not 
deliberate  in  regard  to  it  without  exceeding  the  mandate  which 
we  have  to  fulfifl.  The  onlv  thing  which  we  Jbave  to  do  is  to  keep 
within  the  rules  laid  down  for  us  by  the  Conference  and  to  proceed 
to  vote. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  best  to  suspend  the  session  in  order 
that  you  may  agree  among  yourselves  on  tne  choice  which  you  wish 
to  make. 

Mr,  Cdlogeras  (Brazil),  after  seeking  leave  to  speak,  expresses 
himsdif  as  follows: 

I  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  congratulate  this  limited  assembly 
on  having  at  its  head  as  President  so  illustrious  a  statesman  as  Mr. 
Jules  Cambon.     May  I  now  be  permitted  to  define  certain  questions  ? 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  was  stated  at  the  last  plenary  session  of 
the  Conference,  as  Mr.  Kramar  reminded  us,  that  the  composition 
of  the  Commissions,  in  respect  of  numbers,  was  a  settled  matter. 

139027*— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 20 
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It  was  likewise  stated  that  all  claims — justified  ones,  naturally — 
relating  to  an  increase  in  the  number  oi  members  of  Uiese  Com- 
missions, should  be  reserved  for  a  later  session. 

I  think  I  remember  that  certain  claims  have  already  been  heard; 
it  will  at  least  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  examined. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  at  this  moment  do  more  than  what 
has  been  decided.  It  should,  however,  be  well  understood  and  per- 
fectly clear  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  solution  until  such  time 
as  a  decision  shall  have  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
increasing  the  number  of  members  of  the  Commissions.  1  apologize 
for  speaking  at  some  length  and  I  wiU  attempt  to  summarize  my 
observations. 

I  possess  a  certain  experience  of  international  conferences,  having 
sat  on  several  occasions  as  the  representative  of  Brazil  in  Pan- 
American  conferences.  Now,  my  experience  does  not  altogether 
accord  with  what  has  been  said  here.  One  is  aware  that  in  great 
parliamentary  debates,  the  majority,  by  its  vote,  compels  the  minority 
and,  moreover,  that  commissions  are  not  always  moaels  of  efficiency: 
this  we  all  know;  I  am  myself  a  parliamentarian.  However,  in  an 
Assembly  Uke  thi  one,  which  is  an  International  Conference,  where 
neither  majority  nor  minoritv  exists,  votes  must  be  obtained  by 
unanimity,  because,  as  a  final  enforcement,  you  have  the  signature 
of  the  agreements  whereby  conventional  laws  are  fixed. 

There  clearly  exists  certain  difficulties  in  connection  with  pub- 
Ucity,  the  very  great  publicity  which  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  our 
discussions.  In  plenary  session,  a  question  of  human  pride  comes 
into  play.  A  nation  which  has  expressed  itself  in  a  certain  sense 
cannot  easily  gainsav  itself  or  reach  a  compromise;  whereas,  in 
Commissions  where  there  is  a  far  greater  degree  of  intimacy,  where 
discussions  take  place  with  greater  heat  but  also  with  greater  freedom, 
agreements  are  lar  easier  and  far  simpler  than  when  they  are  de- 
pendent on  a  vote  to  be  obtained  in  the  plenary  Conference. 

It  is,  moreover,  manifest  that  one  cannot  require  that,  among 
so  many  representatives  of  different  States,  among  so  many  man- 
datories bearers  of  diverse  diplomatic  instructions,  one  shoidd 
obtain  forthwith  the  agreement  which  is  the  indispensable  prehmi- 
nary  of  the  needed  solutions.  By  the  very  fact  that  publicity  is 
much  greater  in  plenary  session,  you  will  imderstana  that  any 
divergences  of  opinion,  even  those  which  may  merely  be  ones  of 
detail  and  devoid  of  really  ^eat  importance,  directly  they  appear 
soon  acquire  a  much  greater  importaxice  and  produce  an  impression 
which  might  be  unfavorable  ana,  if  I  may  say  so,  disastrous  to  the 
solutions  which  we  wish  to  reach  in  harmony  and  by  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  will  of  all  concerned. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  which  it  seemed,  and  still  seems  to  me 
to-day— I  speak  from  my  small  experience  as  a  member  of  several 
international  conferences — that  there  will  be  every  advantage,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rapidity  of  our  labors  and  having  regard  to 
the  necessary  agreement  which  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
plenanr  Conference,  in  fixity  the  number  of  members,  not  of  all 
out  of  certain  of  the  Commissions,  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  one 
hitherto  adopted.  I  have  myself  made  a  claim.  Other  Delegates 
have  spoken  more  or  less  in  the  same  sense;  it  is  clear  that  there  ia 
something  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 
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We  have  come  here  with  a  great  ideal  which  all  the  world  sup- 
ports; we  desire  to  institute  the  T^ague  of  Nations,  that  is  to  say^ 
a  system  of  equality  as  between  all  nations.  The  principle  of  th& 
League  has  already  been  completely  estietblished.  Each  nation 
must  be  given  a  vote;  '^one  nation,  one  vote."  That  is  the  spirit 
in  which  I  beg  leave  to  bring  to  jrour  attention  the  arguments  wnich 
appear  to  militate  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
of  Commissions,  for  the  phrase  '^League  of  Nations"  must  not 
merely  appear  in  our  speeches;  its  spirit  must  reign  in  our  hearts. 

The  President  points  out,  with  the  agreement  of  Mr.  Calogeras, 
that  the  observations  whicn  have  just  oeen  made  cannot  modify 
the  proposals  already  placed  before  the  Assembly;  that,  moreover, 
they  cannot  be  taken  mto  accoimt  at  a  meeting  which  has  for  its 
sole  object  the  designation  of  the  representatives  of  Powers  with 
special  mterests. 

The  observations  of  the  Delegate  for  Brazil  will,  however,  be 
recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  session,  and  the  President  will  com- 
municate them  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference. 

Furthermore,  the  Delegates  of  Powers  which  desire  to  see  an 
increase  in  the  number  oi  their  representatives  on  the  Commission 
of  the  League  of  Nations  may  naturaUy  go  and  oiBFer  their  observa- 
tions before  that  Commission.  That  Commission,  which  will  be 
undoubtedly  animated  by  a  most  liberal  spirit,  may,  if  it  considers 
the  number  of  representatives  to  be  insufficient,  request  the  plenary 
Conference  to  increase  the  number  originally  settled. 

Mr.  Vesniich  (Serbia),  offers  an  observation  of  a  technical  descrip- 
tion by  proposing  that  the  vote  to  be  given  should  be  in  the  name  of 
States,  but  not  in  the  name  of  persons. 
This  proposal  is  adopted. 
The  session  is  suspended  at  15.26  o'clock  (3.26  p.  m.)  in  order 
.  to  allow  the  Delegates  to  exchange  views  before  examining 
the  list  of  the  representatives  to  be  designated. 
The  session  is  resumed  at  16.06  o'clock  (4.05  p.  m.). 

On  the  resumption  of  the  session  Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  de- 
scribes as  follows  the  result  of  the  exchange  of  views  among  the 
Delegates: — 

We  have  sought  to  reach  an  agreement,  by  means  of  private 
conversations,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  four  following  Com- 
missions: Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations;  Commission  on 
Ports;  Commission  on  International  L^islation  on  Labor;  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  Responsibility  for  Crimes  committed  during 
the  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  conversations  which  have  taken  place,  there 
are  two  Commissions  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  agreement,  and  we  can  thenceforward  eliminate 
the  two  following  questions  from  our  deliberations:  the  Commission 
on  the  Responsmility  for  Crimes  committed  during  the  war,  and 
the  Commission  on  international  Legislation  on  Labor. 

If  there  were  no  opposition,  we  coiild  consider  that  the  Dele- 
gates have  been  named  for  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  tho 
responsibility  for  crimes  committed  during  the  war,  and  to  examine- 
the  penalties  attached  to  those  crimes,  that  Commission  being; 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  Roumania,. 
Poland  and  Greece. 
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As  regards  the  composition  of  the  Commission  to  study  Inter- 
national Legislation  on  Labor,  we  propose  to  put  down  the  names 
of  the  following  Powers:  Belgium,  Serbia,  Cuba  for  the  South 
American  group,  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  The 
Serbian  Delegates,  however,  have  been  good  enough  to  state  that 
they  agreed  to  yield  their  place  to  Belgium,  which,  in  view  of  the 
position  which  she  holds  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world, 
may  be  considered  from  that  point  of  view  as  a  Great  Power. 
Befaum  would  therefore  have  two  seats. 

Tflie  question  is  a  more  delicate  one  as  regards  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Lengue 
of  Nations,  and  the  composition  of  the  Commission  on  the  Control 
of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways. 

In  the  conversations  which  have  just  taken  place,  there  seemed  to 
be  an  agreement  as  regards  Belgium  and  Serbia,  each  having  a 
representative  on  both  Commissions;  there  are,  however,  besides 
those  two,  Powers  which  likewise  demand  to  be  represented  on 
both  Commissions  and^the  number  of  the  Powers  wnich  wish  to 
sit  on  them  exceeds  the  number  of  available  seats.  Brazil,  China, 
Roumania,  Poland,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  Greece,  and  Por- 
tugal ask  to  be  represented  on  the  League  of  Nations  Commission. 

With  regards  to  the  Ports  Commission,  in  addition  to  Belgium 
and  Serbia,  Uruguay  representing  the  South  American  group,  Po- 
land, China,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Portugal  ask  to  be  represented 
on  this  Commission. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  best,  with  a  view  to  the  composition 
of  these  two  Commissions,  to  take  a  vote;  it  is  our  intention  to 
request  you,  Mr.  President,  when  the  vote  has  taken  place  and  after 
the  nomination  of  the  five  Delegates  to  whom  we  have  been  told 
we  are  entitled,  to  make  yoursdf  the  interpreter  of  the  desire  of 
today's  meeting  by  begging  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference  to  be 
so  good  as  to  increase  eventually  the  number  of  seats  on  these  fwo 
Commissions;  we  would  indicate  the  Powers  for  which  these  seats 
are  requested. 

The  Greek  Delegates  state  that  they  agree  with  Mr.  Hymans  in 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  first  two  Commissions  for  which, 
in  default  of  opposition,  the  vote  should  be  regarded  as  settled; 
furthermore,  like  Serbia,  they  renounce  their  representation  on  the 
International  Labor  Legislation  Commission  in  favor  of  Beligum. 

The  Pre^dent  gives  his  consent  to  this  mode  of  proc-edure  and 
concludes,  to  sum  up,  that  five  Delegates  wiU  be  appointed  and 
that  four  will  be  designated  in  order  that  they  may  oe  proposed 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference  so  as  to  complete  tne  Delegation. 

The  discussion  is  resumed  on  the  method  of  voting. 

The  President  states  that,  with  regard  to  the  Labor  Legislation 
Commission  and  that  on  the  Responsibility  for  Crimes,  there  is  no 
need  to  vote,  as  the  Delegates  have  a^eea  among  themselves. 

The  representation  of  Powers  witn  special  interests  on  the 
international  Labor  Legislation  Commission  will  therefore  be  com- 

gosed  as  follows:    Belgium^  with  two  seats;  Cuba,  Poland,  and  the 
zecho-Slovak  Republic,  with  one  seat  each. 

As  r^ards  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Responsibility 
for  Cnmes  committed  during  the  War,  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland, 
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Roumania,  and  Serbia  will  each  have  one  representative  on  that 
Commission. 

As  regards  the  two  other  Commissions — those  on  the  League 
of  Nations  and  on  Ports — the^  President  proposes  to  proceed  by 
separate  vote  for  each  Commission.  This  having  been  accepted,  he 
states  that  it  is  miderstood  that  the  Delegates  to  be  considered  as 
elected  wiU  be  the  five  who  have  receivea  the  greatest  number  of 
votes.  The  four  names  following  them  will  be  laid  before  the  Con- 
ference, by  way  of  suggestion,  with  a  view  to  complete  the  Commis- 
sions. 

An  exchange  of  view  takes  place  in  order  to  fix  the  method  of 
voting.  It  is  decided  in  the  first  place  that  the  voting  at  the  first 
round  is  to  be  determined  by  absolute  majority;  at  the  second, 
by  relative  majority;  further,  that  each  Delegation  shall  only  hand 
in  one  voting  card. 

The  list  01  candidates  for  the  League  of  Nations  Commission  is 
communicated  to  the  meeting.  These  candidates  are,  in  alpha- 
betical order  in  French:  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Haiti,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  and  Serbia  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

The  votes  are  collected,  sorted  and  counted. 

TTie  President  annoimces  the  result: 

There  are  seventeen  voters;  the  five  nations  which  have  received 
an  absolute  majority  and  the  greatest  number  of  votes  are:  Belgium, 
China,  Brazil,  Serbia,  and  Portugal.  Thereafter  come  Roumania, 
Poland,  Greece,  the  Czecho-SlovaK  Republic,  Haiti  and  Ecuador. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  the  President 
will  communicate  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference  the  names  of 
the  four  nations  which,  after  the  five  nations  appointed,  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  number  of  votes,  namely:  Itoumania,  Poland, 
Greece,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic. 

TTie  President  thereupon  proposes-  to  designate  the  members  of 
the  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways  Commission. 

Mr,  Benes  (Czecho-Slovak  Republic)  offers  the  following  ob- 
servation: 

When  we  examined  the  question  of  the  number  of  Delegates 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Commission  for  Railways,  Waterways,  and 
the  Internationalization  of  Ports,  I  explained  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Commission  certain  reasons  for  which  we,  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
were  anxious  to  be  represented  among  the  five  Powers  to  be  desig- 
nated. Those  reasons  are  as  follows:  We  are  in  the  middle  of 
Central  Europe,  a  country  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  enemy  powers, 
notably  Germany  and  the  Magyars,  and  we  have  no  access  to  the 
sea.  For  us  the  question  of  the  internationahzation  of  railways  is 
a  vital  one;  on  the  other  hand,  our  State  is  a  riverain  state  oi  the 
Danube  and  we  are  specially  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
Adriatic;  moreover,  having  no  great  ports,  we  shall  therefore  be 
interested  in  expressing  our  views  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
systems  of  control  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic  ports.  These  are 
the  reasons  which  we  have  advanced  in  order  that  we  may  be 
included  in  the  nimiber  of  the  five  Powers  which  are  to  be  represented 
on  the  Commission:  I  therefore  propose  the  candidature  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  to  be  among  the  Five  Powers  which  you  are  about 
to  designate. 
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Mr.  Ilymamfi  (Belgium)  announces,  but  not  in  order  of  priority^ 
the  names  of  the  Powers  which  ask  to  be  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission: They  are  Belgium,  Serbia,  Uru^ay,  Poland,  China,  Rou- 
mania,  Greece,  the  Czecno-Slovak  Repubhc  and  Portugal. 

The  votes  are  collected,  sorted  and  counted. 

The  President  announces  the  result: — 

The  five  Powers  which  have  secured  an  absolute  majority  are: 
Belgium,  China,  Greece,  Uruguay  and  Serbia. 

iQter  them,  the  following  have  seemed  the  greatest  number 
of  votes:  Roumania,  Portugal,  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Re- 
public. 

Therefore,  the  suggestion  to  be  made  to  the  Bureau  is  concerned 
with  the  supplementary  admission  of  the  four  last-named  Powers. 

Mr,  Calogeras  (Brazil)  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard 
to  the  result  of  the  voting: 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  moral  lesson  is  derived  from  the 
votes  wnich  this  Assembly  has  just  cast:  on  all  the  Commissions  it 
is  to  Belgium  that  the  greatest  number,  indeed  almost  the  una- 
nimity of  votes,  has  been  given.  That  is  not  astonishing.  We  have 
barely  emerged  from  a  struggle  which  will  undoubtcSdy  effect  a 
complete  transformation  of  modern  society:  now,  if  it  has  been 

Sossible  to  secure  this  victory,  if  we  are  assembled  round  this 
inference  table,  it  is  certainly  because  tliere  has  been  an  expira- 
tory victim,  a  country,  small  m  extent,  but  great  of  heart,  which 
has  offered  itself  up  as  a  holocaust,  and  to  which  we  may  well  apply 
the  phrase  which  Joan  of  Arc  used  of  her  banner:  ''It  has  been 
dragged  in  the  dust;  it  now  floats  in  the  breeze.'' 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgiimi)  thanks  him  in  the  following  terms: — 
From  the  depths  of  nay  heart  I  thank  the  representative  of  noble 
Brazil  for  the  words  with  which  he  has  just  greeted  my  country. 
We  have,  I  think,  done  our  duty;  victory  nas  crowned  the  conunon 
efforts  of  the  Allies  and  all  of- us  here  will  have  only  one  purpose, 
together  with  the  jgreat  Allies  at  whose  side  we  were  sitting  yesterday : 
that  IS,  to  establish  a  just  peace,  and  to  oi^anize  an  international 
order  founded  on  the  rights  and  equality  of  nations. 

TJic  President  adds  these  words: 

In  the  name  of  all  the  nations  represented  at  this  table  I 
associate  mvself  with  the  words  just  pronounced  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  mazil:  at  the  same  time,  however,  I  desu*e  to  associate 
with  these  eulogies  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  all  the  nations  which 
have  suffered,  uke  ourselves  and  Uke  Bdtgiom,  for  the  cfttis^'^of 
Civilization  and  Right. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  Delegates  of  countries  which 
have  been  indicated  will  be  at  the  same  time  the  Delegates  of  all  the 
nations,  and  that  they  may  be  requested  to  present  the  desiderata  of 
nations  which  have  not  been  themselves  desimated. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  begs  the  Delegations  to  communi- 
cate as  soon  as  possible  to  the  General  Secretariat  the  names  of  the 
representatives  of  nations  designated  by  the  vote  which  has  just 
been  taken,  as  the  Commission  ought  to  be  constituted  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  members  of  the  Secretariat  take  note  of  these  names.  (See 
Annex  VII.). 

The  session  rises  at  16.50  o'clock  (4.60  p.  m.)« 
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Annex  7 
u8t  of  mbmbwhs  of  commissions 


Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations. 

United  States  of  Amsrica: 

President  mlson, 

Honorable  Edward  M.  House. 
British  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Robert  CecU, 

Lieutenant-General  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts. 
Prance: 

Mr.  L£on  Bourgeois, 

Mr.  Lamaude,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris. 
ItaJy: 

Mr.  Orlando, 

Mr.  Scialoja. 

The  Baron  Makino, 

The  Viscount  Chinda. 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Hymans. 
Bra^XL: 

Mr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  Senator,  former  Minister  of  Justice. 
China: 

Mr.  Wellington  Eoo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  China  at  Washington. 
Portugal: 

Mr.  Jsijme  Batalha  Reis. 
Serbia: 

Mr.  Vesnitch. 

2 

Commission  on  the  ResponMility  of  the  Authors  of  (he  War  and  the 

Enforeement  of  Penalties. 

United  States  of  America: 

Honorable  Robert  Lansing. 

•Mr.  James  Brown  Scott. 
British  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  K.  C,  M.  P.,  Attorney  General, 
with  the  right  of  substituting. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  K.  B.  E.,  K.  C,  M.  P.  Solicitor- 
Creneral 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey. 
France: 

Mr.  Andr6  Tardieu, 

Mr.  Lamaude. 
holy: 

Mr.  Scialoja, 

Mr.  Raimondo,  Deputy, 
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Japan: 

Mr.  Adatci,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  Brussels. 
Mr.  H.  Nagaoka. 
Belgium: 

Mr.     Rolin-Jacquemyns,     Secretary-General     of     the     Belgian 
Delegation. 
Greece: 

Mr.  Politis. 
Poland: 

Mr.  Constantin  Skirmunt,  Member  of  the  Polish  National  Com- 
mittee.  Representative  of  the  Committee  at  Rome. 
Rowmania: 

Mr.  S.  Rosental,  Jurist. 
Serbia: 
Mr.  Slobodan  Yovanovitch,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Bel- 
grade, with  the  right  of  substituting. 
Mr.  M.  K.  Koumanoudi,  Professor  of  tne  University  of  Belgrade,  or 
Mr.  M.  M.  Novacovitch,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Be%:'ade. 


Commission  on  Reparation  of  Damage, 

United  States  of  America: 

Mr.  Bemarcf  M.  Baruch,  President  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis,  Commission  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Vance  McCormick,  President  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 
Oreai  Britain: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes, 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Sumner  of  Ibstone,  Lord  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary, 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Cunliffe,  former  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 
France: 

Mr.  L.  L.  Elotz, 

Mr.  Loucheur,  Minister  of  Industrial  Reconstruction, 

Mr.  Albert  Lebrun,  Minister  of  the  Liberated  Territories. 
Italy: 

Mr.  Salandra, 

Mr.  D'Amelio,  Coimcillor  to  the  Court  of  Cassation, 

Mj.  E.  Chiesa,  Deputy. 
Japan: 

Mr.  Kengo-Mori,  Financial  Agent  to  the  Embassy  at  London, 

Mr.  H.  Nagaoka, 

Mr.  Tatumi,  Administrator  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel, 

Mr.  Dcspret,  Advocate  at  the  Court  of  Cassation,  Administrator 
of  the  Bank  of  Brussels. 
Greece: 

Mr.  Romanos, 

Mr.  Michalakopoulos,  Minister  of  State. 
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Poland: 

Mr.  Sigismond  Chamiec,  Director  of  the  National  Loan-  Bank, 

Mr.  Casimir  Olszowski,  Director  of  the  Department  of  War  Damage 
at  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
E<mmania: 

Mr.  Georges  Danielpol,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  His  Majesty  the  Bang  of  Roumania  at  Washington, 
former  Director  of  the  "National  Bank  of  Konmania. 

Mr.  P.  Zahariade,  Engineer,  Inspector-General,  former  Director  of 
the  Railways. 
Serbia: 

Mr.  C.  Stoyanovitch,  Deputy, 

Mr.  Milosh  Savtchitch,  former  Minister,  with  the  Right  to  be 
Replaced  by: 

M.  Dragoutine  Provitch,  Lawyer, 

Dr.  VeiBaikitch,  Bank  Director. 


Commissim  on  Intemadonal  LegisUtiim  m  Labor. 

United  States  of  America: 
Honorable  Edward  N.  Hm*ley,  President  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 
Great  Britain: 
The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  Barnes, 

Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  K.  C.  B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 
France: 
Mr.  Golliard,  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Insurance, 
Mr.  Loucheur. 
Italy: 
Baron  Mayor  des  Planches,  Honorary  Ambassador,  Commissioner- 
General  of  Emigration, 
Mr.  Gambimi,  Deputy. 
Japan: 
Mr.  Otchiai,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  The  Hague; 
Mr.  Oka,  former  Director  of  Commercial  and  Inaustrial  Affairs  at 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 
Bdffium: 
Mr.  Vandervelde, 

Mr.  Mahaim,  Professor  of  the  University  of  li^ge.  Secretary  of  the 
Belgian  Section  of  the  Internationdf  Association  for  the  Legal 
Protection  of  Workers. 
Ckiha: 

Mr.  Antonio  Sanchez  Bustamante. 
Poland: 
Mr.  Jean  Zoltowski,  Membei^  of  the  Polish  National  Committee 
(temporary  Delegate), 
Ozeeho-Slovdk  ne^pubhc: 
Mr.  Benes. 
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Ck>mmis9ion  on  (he  IrUemaH<mal  Oontral  of  Porta,   Waterways,  and 

Railways. 

United  States  of  America: 

Honorable  Henry  White, 

Honorable  David  Hunter  Miller. 
Great  Britain: 

The  Hon.  A.  L.  Sif  ton. 

Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn-Smith,  K.  C.  B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 
France: 

Mr.  Claveille,  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Transport, 

Mr.  Andr6  Weiss,  Prof essor  at  the  Facultj  of  Law  of  Paris,  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Italy: 

Mr.  Crespi,  Minister  of  Food, 

Mr.  de  Murtino,  Secretary-General  of  the  Ministry  of  .Foreign  Affairs. 
Japan: 

Mr.  E.  Matsui, 

Colonel  Sato. 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Paul  Segers,  Minister  of  State. 
China:  % 

Mr.  Chenting  Thomas  Wang. 
Oreoce: 

Mr.  Coromilas,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hiellenes  at  Rome, 
Serbia: 

Mr.  Trumbitch. 
JJrwa(vy: 

Mr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco, 


COMMISSION  ON  TiHE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  PENALTIES 

THE  Preliminary  Peace  Conference  at  the  plenary  Session  on 
the  25th  January,  1919  (Minute  No.  2),  decidea  to  create,  for  the 
purpose  of  enquu*ing  into  the  responsibilities  relating  to  the  war, 
.a  Commission  composed  of  fifteen  members,  two  to  oe  named  by 
each  of  the  Great  Powers  (United  States  of  America,  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan)  and  five  elected  from  among  the  Powers 
with  special  mterests. 

The  Commission  was  charged  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  following  points: — 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

2.  The  facts  as  to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  com- 

mitted by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their 
Allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  during  the  present 
war. 

3.  The  deg[ree  of  responsibihty  for  these  offences  attaching  to 

particidar  memoers  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members 
of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other  individuals,  however  highly 
placed. 

4.  The  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for 

the  trial  of  these  offences. 

5.  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which 

may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  and  wbich  the 
Conunission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Powers  with  special  interests  held  on  the 
'27tli  January,  1919,  Bcdgium,  Greece,  Poland,  Roumania  and  Serbia 
were    chosen    as   the   rowers   who   should   name    representatives. 
(Minute  No.  2.    Annex  VI.) 

After  the  several  States  had  noniinated  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives, the  Commission  was  constituted  as  follows: — 
Untied  States  cf.  America: 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing. 
Major  James  Brown  ocott. 
British  empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  K.  C,  M.  ?• 

or 
Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  K.  B.  E.,  K.  C,  M.  P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey. 
France: 

Mr.  Andr6  Tardieu. 

(Alternate:  Captain  R.  Masson.) 
Mr.  F.  Lamaude. 
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Italy: 

Mr.  Scialoja. 

(Alternates:  Mr.  Ricci  Busatti^  Mr.  0.  Tosti.) 
Mr.  Raimondo.    Later,  Mr.  BrambiUa  (3rd  February) ; 
Mr.  M.  d'Ameloi  (16th  February). 
Japan: 

Mr.  Adatci. 

Mr.  Nagaoka.     Later,  Mr.  S.  Tachi  (15th  February). 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Rolin-Jaequemyns. 
Greece: 

Mr.  N.  Politis. 
Poland: 

Mr.  C.  Skirmunt.     Later,  Mr.  N.  Lubienski  (14th  February). 
Roumania: 

Mr.  S.  Rosental. 
Serbia: 

Professor  Slobodan  Yovanovitch. 

(Alternates:  Mr.  Koumanoudi,  Mr.  Novacovitch.) 
Mr.  Lansing  was  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
as  Vice-Chairman,  Sir  Gordon  Hewart  or  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  and 
Mr.  ScifiJoja.     Mr.  A.  de  Lapradelle  (France)  was  named  General 
Secretary  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Commission  were: — 

Mr.  A.  Kirk,  United  States  of  America;  Lieutenent-Colonel  O.  M. 
Biggar,  Britisn  Empire;  Afr.  G.  H.  Tosti,  Italy;  Mr.  Kuriyaraa, 
Japan;  Lieutenant  Baron  J.  Guillaume,  Belgium;  Mr.  Spyridion 
Marchetti,  Greece;  Mr.  Casimir  Rybinski,  Poland. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Carmerlynck,  Professeur  a^i^e  of  the  University  of 
France,  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Commission. 

TTie  Commission  decided  to  appoint  three  Sub-Commissions. 
Sub-Conmiission  I,  on  Criminal  Acts,  was  instructed  to  discover 
and  collect  the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  facts  relating  to 
culpable  conduct  which  (a)  brought  about  the  world  war  and  accom- 
panied its  inception,  and  (&)  took  place  in  the  course  of  hostilities. 
This  Sub-Commission  selected  Mr.  W.  F.  Massoy  as  its  Chairman. 
Sub-Conunission   II,   on   the   Responsibility   for   the   War,   was 
instructed  to  consider  whether,   on   the  facis  established  by   the 
Sub-Conmiission  on  Criminal  Acts  in  relation  to  the  conduct  which 
brought   about    the   world   war    and    accompanied    its   inception, 
prosecutions  could  be  instituted,  and,  if  it  decided  that  prosecu- 
tions  could   be  undertaken,    to   prepare   a   report   indicatmg   the 
individual  or  individuals  who  were,  m  its  opinion,  guilty,  and  the 
Court  before  which  prosecutions  should  proceed. 

This  Sub-Commission  selected  alternatively  Sir  Gordon  Hewart 
or  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  as  Chairman. 

Sub-Conmiission  III,  on  the  Responsibility  for  the  Violation  of 
the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War,  was  instructed  to  consider  whether, 
on  the  facts  established  by  the  Sub-Commission  on  Criminal  Acts 
in  relation  to  conduct  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  hostilities, 
prosecutions  could  be  instituted,  and  if  it  decided  that  prosecutions 
coiild  be  undertaken,  to  prepare  a  report  indicating  the  individual 
or  individuals  who  were,  m  its  opinion,  guilty,  and  Sie  Court  before 
which  prosecutions  should  proceed* 
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This  Sub-Commission  selected  Mr.  Lansmg  as  its  Chairman. 

When  the  reports  of  the  Sub-Commissions  had  been  considered, 
a  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Rolin-Jaequemyns,  Sir  Ernest  Pollock 
and  Mr.  M.  d'Amelio  was  appointed  to  draft  the  report  of  the 
Commission.  This  Conmiittee  was  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  de  Lapradelle 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  O.  M.  Biggar. 

The  Commission  has  the  honour  to  submit  its  report  to  the 
Preliminary  Peace  Conference.  The  report  was  adopted  unfuii- 
mously  subject  to  certain  reservations  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  certain  other  reservations  by  Japan.  The  United  States  Delega- 
tion has  set  forth  its  reservations  and  the  reasons  therefor  in 
a  memorandiun- attached  hereto  (Annex  II)  and  the  same  course 
has  been  taken  by  the  Japanese  Delegation  (Annex  III). 


REPORT  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRELIMINARY  PEACE  CON- 
FERENCE BY  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
PENALTIES 


CHAPTER  I 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR 

On  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war^ 
the  Commission,  after  having  examined  a  number  of  official  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  origin  of  the  world  war,  and  to  the  violations 
of  neutrality  and  of  frontiers  which  accompanied  its  inception, 
has  determined  that  the  responsibility  for  it  lies  wholly  upon  the 
Powers  which  declared  war  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  aggression, 
the  concealment  of  which  gives  to  the  origin  of  this  war  the  character 
of  a  dark  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  Europe. 

This  responsibility  rests  first  on  Grermany  and  Austria,  secondly 
on  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The  responsibiUty  is  made  all  the  graver 
by  reason  of  the  violation  by  Germany  and  Austria  of  the  neutraUty 
01  Belgiimi  and  Luxemburg,  which  they  themselves  had  ^aranteea. 
It  is  increased,  with  regard  to  both  France  and  Serbia,  by  the  violation 
of  their  frontiers  before  the  declaration  of  war. 

I. — Premeditation  of  the  War 

A. — Germany  and  Austria 

Many  months  before  the  crisis  of  1914  the  Grerman  Emperor  had 
ceased  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  peace.  Naturally  believing  in 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  his  army,  he  openly  showed  his 
enmity  towards  France.  General  von  Moltke  said  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians:  'This  time  the  matter  must  be  settled.'  In  vain  the 
TCing  protested.  The  Emperor  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  remained  no 
less  fixed  in  their  attitude.* 

On  the  28th  Jime,  1914,  occurred  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo 
of  the  heir-apparent  of  Austria.  'It  is  the  act  of  a  little  group  of 
madmen,'  saia  Francis  Joseph.*  The  act,  committed  as  it  waa  by 
a  subject  of  Austria-Hungary  on  Austro-Hungarian  territory,  could 
in  no  wise  compromise  Serbia,  which  very  correctly  expressed  its 
condolences'  and  stopped  public  rejoicings  in  Belgrade.  If  the 
Government  of  Vienna  thought  that  there  was  any  Serbian  com- 
plicity. Serbia  was  ready  ^  to  seek  out  the  guilty  parties.  But  this 
attitude  failed  to  satisfy  Austria  and  still  less  Germany,  who,  after 
their  first  astonishment  had  passed,  saw  in  this  royal  and  national 
misfortune  a  pretext  to  initiate  war. 

^  Yellow  Book,  M.  Gambon  to  M.  Pichon,  22nd  Kovembor,  1913. 

*  Mossa^  to  his  people. 

*  Serbian  Blue  Book,  pafte  30. 

*  Yellow  Book,  No.  15,  M.  Cambon  to  M.  Bienvenu  Martin,  2Ut  Jaly,  1914. 
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At  Potsdam  a  'decisive  consultation'  took  place  on  the  5th  Jul^. 
1914.*  Vienna  and  Berlin  decided  upon  this  plan:  'Vienna  will 
send  to  Belgrade  a  very  emphatic  ultimatum  with  a  very  short 
limit  of  time/ ' 

The  Bavarian  Minister,  von  Lerchenfeld,  said  in  a  confidential 
despatch  dated  the  18th  July,  1914,  the  facts  stated  in  which  have 
never  been  officially  denied:  *It  is  clear  that  Serbia  cannot  accept 
the  demands,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  dimity  of  an  inde- 
pendent State.'  •  Coimt  Lerchenfeld  reveals  in  this  report  that,  at 
the  time  it  was  made,  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  had  been  jointly 
decided  upon  by  the  Governments  of  Berlin  and  Vienna;  that  they 
were  waiting  to  send  it  until  President  Poincarfi  and*  M.  Viviani 
should  have  left  for  St.  Petersburg;  and  that  no  illusions  were 
cherished,  either  at  Berlin  or  Vienna,  as  to  the  consequences  which 
this  threatening  measure  would  involve.  It  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  war  would  be  the  result. 

The  Bavarian  Minister  explains,  moreover,  that  the  only  fear  of 
the  Berlin  Government  was  that  Austria-Himgary  might"  hesitate 
and  draw  back  at  the  last  minute,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  Serbia, 
on  the  advice  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  might  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure put  upon  her.  Now,  'the  Berlin  Government  considers  that, 
w^ar  is  necessary.'  Therefore,  it  gave  full  powers  to  Coimt  Berch- 
told,  who  instructed  the  Ballplatz  on  the  18th  July,  1914,  to  nego- 
tiate with  Bulgaria  to  induce  her  to  enter  into  an  alliance  and  to 
participate  in  the  war. 

In  order  to  mask  thi^  understanding,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Emperor  should  go  for  a  cruise  in  the  North  Sea,  and  that  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  War  should  go  for  a  hoUday,  so  that  the  Imperial 
Government  might  pretend  that  events  had  taken  it  completely  by 
surprise. 

Austria  suddenly  sent  Serbia  an  ultimatum  that  she  had  carefully 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  accept.  Nobody 
could  be  deceived;  'the  whole  world  understands  that  this  ulti- 
matum means  war.'  *  According  to  M.  Sazonof,  'Austria-Hungary 
wanted  to  devour  Serbia.'  * 

M.  Sazonof  asked  Vienna  for  an  extension  of  the  short  time  limit 
of  forty-eight  hours  given  by  Austria  to  Serbia  for  the  most  serious 
decision  in  its  history.'  Vienna  refused  the  demand.  On  the 
24th  and  25th  July  England  and  France  multiplied  their  efforts  to 
persuade  Serbia  to  satisfy  the  Austro-Himgarian  demands.  Russia 
threw  in  her  weight  on  the  side  of  concihation.' 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Austria-Himgary  and  Germany, 
Serbia  yielded.  She  agreed  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  ultimatum, 
subject  to  the  single  reservation  that,  in  the  judicial  enquiry  which 
she  would  commence  for  the  purpose  of  seekmg  out  the  guilty  par- 
ties, the  participation  of  Austrian  officials  would  be  kept  within 
the  limitB  assigned  by  international  law.  '  If  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Qovemment  is  not  satisfied  with  this,'  Serbia  declared  she  was  ready 
'  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.' ' 

>  liobnowBky  Memoir, 
s  Dr.  Mtiehlon's  Memoir. 

*  Report  of  the  Itth  July,  1914. 

*  Aastro-Hnnnrian  Red  Book,  No.  16. 
•Hhie  BookrNo.  26. 

*  Yellow  Book,  No.  ^;  Blue  Book,  Not.  12, 46, 66, 66,  H 118L 
»  YeUow  Book.  No.  46. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit, 
at  5.45  on  the  25th,  M.  Pachich,  the  Serbian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Aflfairs,  dehvered  this  reply  to  Baron  Geisl,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister.  On  M.  Pachich'  return  to  his  own  office  he  found  awaiting 
him  a  letter  from  Baron  Geisl  saying  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  reply.  At  6.30  the  latter  had  leit  Belgrade,  and  even  before  he 
had  arrived  at  Vienna,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  had 
handed  his  passports  to  M.  Yovanovitch,  tne  Serbian  Minister,  and 
had  prepared  thirty-three  mobilisation  proclamations,  which  were 
published  on  the  following  morning  in  the  'Budapesti  Kozloni,' 
the  official  gazette  of  the  Hungarian  Government.  On  the  27th 
Sir  Maurice *de  Bunsen  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey:  'This 
coimtry  has  gone  wild  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  war  with  Serbia.'  * 
At  midday  on  the  28th  Austria  declarea  war  on  Serbia.  On  the  29th 
the  Austrian  Army  conunenced  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade,  and 
made  its  dispositions  to  cross  the  frontier. 

The  reiterated  suggestions  of  the  EnterUe  Powers  with  a  view  to 
finding  a  peacefiil  solution  of  the  dispute  only  produced  evasive 
repUes  on  the  part  of  Berlin  or  promises  of  intervention  with  the 
Government  of  Vienna  without  any  effectual  steps  being  taken. 

On  the  24th  of  Jiily  Russia  ana  England  asked  that  the  Powers 
should  be  granted  a  reasonable  delay  m  which  to  work  in  concert 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.     Germany  did  not  join  in  this  request.- 

On  the  25th  July  Su:  Edward  Grey  proposed  mediation  by  four 
Powers  (England,  France,  Italy  and  Germany).  France  '  and  Italy  * 
immediately  gave  their  concurrence.  Germany '  refused,  alleging 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  mediation  but  of  arbitration,  as  the 
Conference  of  the  four  Powers  was  called  to  make  proposals,  not  to 
decide. 

On  the  26th  July  Russia  proposed  to  negotiate  directly  with 
Austria.    Austria  reiused.' 

On  the  27th  July  England  proposed  a  European  Conference. 
Germany  refused.' 

On  the  29th  Jiily  Sir  Edward  Grey  asked  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to 
be  good  enough  to  *  suggest  any  method  by  which  the  influence  of 
the  fom*. Powers  could  be  used  together  to  prevent  a  war  between 
Austria  and  Russia.'  ^  She  was  asked  herself  to  say  what  she 
desired.'^     Her  reply  was  evasive.*® 

On  the  same  day,  the  29th  Jiily,  the  Czar  Nicholas  II  despatched 
to  the  Emperor  wUham  II  a  telegram  suggesting  that  the  Austro- 
Serbian  problem  should  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  This 
suggestion  received  no  reply.  This  important  telegram  does  not 
appear  in  the  German  "White  Book.  It  was  made  pubhc  by  the 
Petrograd  'Official  Gazette'  (January  1915). 

The  Bavarian  Legation,  in  a  report  dated  the  31st  July,  declared 
its  conviction  that  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  preserve  peace 
would  not  hinder  the  march  of  events." 

1  Blue  Book,  No.  41. 

s  Ru^ian  Oraoge  Book,  No.  4,  Yellow  Book,  No.  43. 

«  Yellow  Book,  No.  70. 

•  Yellow  Book,  No.  72,  Blue  Book,  No.  49. 

•  Blue  Book,  No.  43. 

•  Yellow  Book,  No.  54. 

V  Yellow  Book,  Noe.  68  and  73. 

•  Yellow  Book.  No.  97.    Blue  Book,  No.  84. 

•  Blue  Book,  No.  HI. 

u  Yellow  Book,  97,  98  and  109. 

u  Second  Report  of  Count  Lerchenfeld,  BaYBiian  Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  pabUahed  on  the  Instnus 
tlons  of  Kurt  Elaner. 
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As  early  as  the  2l9t  July  German  mobilisation  had  commenced 
by  the  recall  of  a  certain  number  of  classes  of  the  reserve/  then  of 
Grerman  ofBicers  in  Switzerland^'  and  finally  of  the  Metz  garrison  on 
the  25th  July.*  On  the  26th  July  the  German  fleet  was  called  back 
from  Norway.* 

The  Entente  did  not  relax  its  conciliatory  efforts,  but  the  German 
Government  systematically  brought  all  its  attempts  to  nought. 
When  Austria  consented  for  the  first  time  on  the  31st  July  to  discuss 
the  contents  of  the  Serbian  Note  with  the  Russian  Government  and 
the  Austro-Hiin^arian  Ambassador  received  orders  to  'converse'  with 
the  Russian  Minister  of  For  eim  Affairs,^  Germany  made  any  negotiation 
impossible  by  sending  her  ultimatum  to  Russia.  Prince  Lichnowsky 
wrote  that  '  a  hint  from  Berlin  would  have  been  enough  to  decide 
Coimt  Berchtold  to  content  himself  with  a  diplomatic  success  and  to 
declare  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  Serbian  reply,  but  this  hint  was 
not  given.    On  the  contraiy  they  went  forward  towards  war.'  • 

On  the  Ist  August  the  German  Emperor  addressed  a  telegram  to 
the  King  of  England  ^  containing  the  following  sentence:  'The  troops 
on  my  frontier  are,  at  this  moment,  being  kept  back  by  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  orders  from  crossing  the  Frencn  frontier.' 

Now,  war  was  not  declared  till  two  dajns  after  that  date,  and  as 
the  German  mobilisation  orders  were  issued  on  that  same  day,  the 
1st  August,  it  follows  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  army 
had  been  mobilised  and  concentrated  in  pursuance  of  previous  orders. 

The  attitude  of  the  Entente  nevertheless  remained  still  to  the  very 
end  so  conciliatory  that,  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  German  fleet 
was  bombarding  Libau,  Nicholas  II  gave  his  word  of  honour  to 
William  II  that  Russia  would  not  imdertake  any  aggressive  action 
during  the  pourparlers,^  and  that  when  the  German  troops  commenced 
their  marcn  across  the  French  frontier  M.  Viviani  telegraphed  to  all 
the  French  Ambassadors  'we  must  not  stop  working  for  accommo- 
dation.' 

On  the  3rd  August  von  Schoen  went  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay  with  the 
declaration  of  war  against  France.  Lacking  a  real  cause  of  complaint, 
Germany  alleged  in  her  declaration  of  war,  that  bombs  had  been 
dropped  by  French  aeroplanes  in  various  districts  in  Germany.  This 
statement  was  entirely  false.  Moreover,  it  was  either  later  admitted 
to  be  so  *  or  no  particulars  were  ever  furnished  by  the  German 
Government. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  be  manifestly  above  reproach,  France  was 
careful  to  withdraw  her  ;troops  10  kilom.  from  the  German  frontier. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  numerous  ofBicially  established 
violations  of  French  territory  preceded  the  declaration  of  war.^® 

lYdlowBookfNo.  U. 
•Yel]ovBook,No.eO. 
«YeU0WBook,No.lO6. 
«Yel]owBook.No.68. 

*  Blue  Book,  No.  133.  Red  Book,  No.  55. 

*  Udinowsky  Memou',  p.  1. 

*  White  Book,  Anlage  3E2;  Yellow  Book,  Annex  H  bU,  No.  3. 

*  Tdegram  from  Nicholas  U  to  Willism  n.    Yellow  Book  No.  6,  Annex  V. 

*  Statement  of  the  Municipality  of  Nuremburg,  dated  the  3rd  April,  1916. 

v  Patrols  of  various  strengths  crossed  the  French  frontier  at  fifteen  points,  one  on  the  30th  July  at  Xures,. 
eight  on  the  2nd  August,  and  the  others  on  the  3rd  August,  before  ^ar  was  declared.  The  French  troops 
lost  one  Idlled  and  several  wounded.  The  enemy  left  on  French  territory  four  killed,  one  of  whom  was  an 
officer,  and  seven  prisoners.  At  Suaroe,  on  the  2nd  AurasL  the  enemy  carried  off  nine  inhabitants,  twentv- 
flve  horses,  and  thirteen  carriages.  Four  incursions  oy  German  diriKibles  took  place  between  th'>  26th 
July  and  tne  1st  Angost.  Finally,  German  aeroplanes  flew  over  Luneville  on  the  3rd  August,  before  the 
lUpti^i^yp  of  war,  and  dropped  ox  bombs.    (Yellow  Book,  Nos.  106, 136, 139  ite.) 
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The  proYooation  was  so  flagYant  that  Italy,  herself  a  inembw  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  did  not  hesitate  to  dedare  tihat  in  view  of  the 
aggressive  character  of  the  war  the  casus  foederis  ceased  to  apply. ^ 

B. — Turkey  and  Bulgaria 

The  conflict  was,  however,  destined  to  become  more  widespread,  and 
Germany  and  Austria  were  joined  by  allies. 

Since  the  Balkan  war  the  i  oxmg  Turk  Government  had  been  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  Germany,  whilst  Germany  on  her  part  had 
constantly  been  extending  her  activities  at  Constantinople. 

A  few  months  before  war  broke  out,  Turkey  handed  over  the  com- 
mand of  her  military  and  naval  forces  to  the  German  General  Liman 
von  Sanders  and  the  Grerman  Admiral  Souchon. 

In  August,  1914,  the  former,  acting  under  orders  from  the  General 
Headquarters  at  BerHn,  caused  the  Tm*kish  Army  to  begin  mobilizing.' 

Finally,  on  the  4th  August,  tJie  understanding  between  Turkey 
and  Germany  was  definitely  formulated  in  an  auiance.'  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  the  'Goeben'  and  the  'Breslau'  took  refuge 
in  the  Bosphorus,  Turkey  closed  the  Dardanelles  against  the  EfUente 
squadrons  and  war  followed. 

On  the  14th  October,  1915,  Bulgaria  declared  war  on  Serbia, 
which  country  had  been  at  war  ^m  Austria  since  tibie  28th  July, 
1914,  ajid  had  been  attacked  on  all  fronts  by  a  large  Austro-German 
army  since  the  6th  October,  1915.  Serbia  had,  however,  committed 
no  act  of  provocation  against  Bulgaria. 

Serbia  never  formulated  any  claim  against  Bulgaria  during  the 
negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  Entente  Powers  and 
Biugaria  prior  to  the  latter's  entry  into  the  war.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  offering  herself  ready  to  make  certain  territorial  concessions 
to  Bxilgaria  in  order  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  BhdefiUe  Powers  to 
induce  Bulgaria  to  join  them.  According  to  Count  Lerchenf eld's 
reports,  however,  Bulgaria  had  begun  negotiations  with  the  Central 
Powers  as  early  as  the  18th  July,  1914,  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
war  on  their  side.  In  April,  1915,  the  Bulgars  made  an  armed 
attack  against  Serbia  near  Valandovo  and  Struvmitza,  where  a  real 
battle  was  fought  on  Serbian  territory.  Being  defeated,  the  Bulgais 
retired,  ascribmg  this  act  of  aggression  to  some  comitadjis.  An 
International  Commission  (composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Entente)  discovered,  however,  that  there  had  been  Bidgarian  regular 
ofiScers  and  soldiers  among  the  dead  and  the,  prisoners.^ 

On  the  6th  September,  1915,  Bulgaria  ana  Austria-Hungary  con- 
cluded a  treaty  which  recited  that  they  had  agreed  to  undertake 
common  military  action  against  Serbia  and  by  which  Austrie^ 
Hungary  guaranteed  to  Bu^aria  certain  accretions  of  territory  at 
Serbia's  expense,  and  also  agreed,  jointly  with  Germany,  to  make 
to  the  Bulgarian  Government  a  war  loan  of  200,000,000  fr.,  to  be 
increased  if  the  war  lasted  more  than  four  months.^  Even  after 
this,  M.  Malinoff,  one  of  the  former  Prime  Ministers  of  Bulgaria, 
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took  part  in  negotiations  with  the  Entente,  and,  while  these  negotia- 
tions were  continuing,  Bulgaria,  on  the  23rd  September,  mobilised, 
ostensibly  to  defend  her  neutrality. 

No  sooner  had  the  army  been  mobilised  and  concentrated  and 
Bulgarian  forces  massed  on  the  whole  length  of  the  Serbian  frontier, 
than  the  Bulgarian  Government  openly  and  categoricallv  repudiated 
M.  Malinoff,  stating  that  he  was  in  no  way  qualifiea  to  commit 
Bulgaria,  and  that  he  d^erved  'to  be  subjected  to  the  utmost  rigour 
of  ms  country's  laws  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion.'  Some  days 
later^  Austro-^jrerman  troops  crossed  the  Danube  and  began  to  invade 
Serbia. 

As  soon  as  the  Serbian  troops  began  to  retire,  the  Bulgars,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  former  had  violated  their  frontier,  launched 
the  attack  which  eventually  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  Serbia^ 

Two  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Serbian  Government  prove 
that  this  incident  on  the  iron  tier  was  *  arranged '  and  represented  as  a 
Serbian  provocation.  On  the  10th  October,  1915,  tne  Secretary- 
General  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Sofia,  at  the  request  of  the  Bulgariaa 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  the  following  communication  to- 
Count  Tamovski,  Austro-Himgarian  Minister  at  Sofia: — 'In  order  to* 
divest  the  attack  on  Serbia  of  the  appearance  of  a  preconceived  plot, 
we  shall,  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning,  provoke  a  frontier 
incident  in  some  uninnabited  region.'  *  Also,  on  the  12th  October, 
1916,  Count  Tamovski  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Vienna: — 'The 
Generalissimo  informs  me  that  the  desired  incident  on  the  Serbiaa 
frontier  was  arranged  yesterday.'  • 

Bulgaria,  in  fact,  first  attacked  on  the  12th  October,  1915,  two  daya 
before  the  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia,  which  took  place  on  the  14th 
October,  1915.  That  this  was  the  case  does  not  prevent  Bulgaria 
from  asserting  that  the  Serbs  first  crossed  her  frontier. 

The  above  sequence  of  events  proves  that  Bulgaria  had  premed- 
itated war  against  Serbia,  and  perfidiously  brought  it  about. 

By  means  of  German  agents  Enver  Pasha  and  Talaat  Pasha  had, 
rince^the  spring  of  1914,  been  aware  of  the  Austro-German  plan,  i.  «., 
an  attack  Dy  Austria  against  Serbia,  the  intervention  by  Germanj 
against  France,  the  passage  through  Belgium,  the  occupation  of  Pans 
in  a  fortnight,  the  closing  of  the  Straits  by  Turkey,  and  the  readiness 
of  Bulgaria  to  take  action. 

The  SultMi  acknowledged  this  plot  to  one  of  his  intimates.  It  was 
indeed  nothing  but  a  plot  engineered  by  heads  of  four  States  against 
the  independence  of  Serbia  and  the  peace  of  Europe.' 

ooircivsiovs 

1.  The  war  was  premeditated  by  the  Central  Powers  together  with 

their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  was  the  result  of 
sets  deliberately  committed  in  order  to  make  it  unavoid* 
able. 

2.  Germany,   in   agreement   with   Austria-Hungary,    deliberately 

worked  to  defeat  all  the  many  conciliatory  proposals  made 
by  the  Entente  Powers  and  their  repeated  efforts  to  avoid  war* 

>  Memorandam  I  of  the  Serbian  Delegation.  Chapter  II,  jpara.  c. 

*  Memorandum  of  the  Serbian  Delegation.  I.    Chapter  If,  para.  e. 
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II. — Violation  of  the  Neutrautt  of  Belgium  and  LuxEMBxma 

A. — Belgium 

Germany  is  burdened  by  a  specially  heavy  responsibility  in 
respect  of  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg. Article  1  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  the  19th  April,  1839, 
after  declaring  that  Belgiimi  should  form  a  'perpetuallv  neutral 
State/  had  placed  this  neutrality  under  the  protection  ot  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Prussia.  On  the  9th  August, 
1870,  Prussia  had  declared  'her  fixed  determination  to  respect 
Bdgian  neutrality.'  On  the  22nd  July,  1870,  Bismarck  wrote  to 
the  Belgian  Minister  at  Paris,  'This  declaration  is  rendered  super- 
fluous by  existing  treaties.' 

It  may  be  of  mterest  to  recall  that  the  attributes  of  neutrality 
were  specifically  defined  by  the  fifth  Hague  Convention,  of  the 
18th  October,  1907.  That  Convention  was  declaratory  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  contained  these  provisions — 'The  territory  of  neutral 
Powers  is  inviolable'  (Article  1).  'Belligerents  are  forbidden  to 
move  troops  or  convoys,  whether  of  munitions  of  war  or  of  supplies, 
across  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power'  (Article  2).  'The  fact  of 
a  neutral  Power  resisting,  even  by  force,  attempts  against  its 
neutrality  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act'  (Article  10). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  binding  force  of  the  treaties  which 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Bel^um.  There  is  e<][ually  no  doubt 
of  Belgium's  sincerity  or  of  the  smcerity  of  France  m  their  recogni- 
tion and  respect  of  this  neutrality. 

On  the  29th  July,  1914,  the  day  following  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia,  Bel^iun  put  her  army  on  its 
reinforced  peace  strength,  and  so  advisea  the  Powers  by  which  her 
neutrality  was  guaranteed  and  also  Holland  and  Luxemburg.^ 

On  the  31st  July  the  French  Minister  at  Brussels  visited  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  notify  him  of  the  state  of  war 
proclaimed  in  Germany  and  he  spontaneously  made  the  following 
statement:  'I  seize  this  opportumty  to  declare  that  no  incursion 
of  French  troops  into  Belgium  will  take  place,  even  if  considerable 
forces  are  massed  upon  the  frontiers  of  vour  country.  France  does 
not  wish  to  inciu:  the  responsibility,  so  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned, 
of  taking  the  first  hostile  act.  Lostructions  in  this  sense  wiU  be 
given  to  the  French  authorities.'  * 

On  the  1st  August,  the  Bel^an  Army  was  mobilised.' 

On  the  31st  July,  the  British  Government  had  asked  the  French 
and  German  Governments  separately  if  they  were  each  of  them 
ready  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  provided  that  no  other 
Power  violated  it.'  In  notifying  the  Belgian  Government  on  the 
same  day  of  the  action  taken  by  the  British  Government,  the 
British  Minister  added :  '  In  view  of  existing  treaties,  I  am  instructed 
to  inform  the  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflfairs  of  the  above, 
and  to  say  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  presumes  that  Belgium  will  do 
her  utmost  to  maintain  her  neutrality,  and  that  she  desires  and 
expects  that  the  other  Powers  will  respect  and  maintain  it.'  ^  The 
immediate  and  quite  definite  reply  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign 
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Affairs  was  that  Great  Britain  and  the  other  nations  guaranteeing 
Belgian  independence  could  rest  assured  that  she  would  neglect  no- 
effort  to  maintain  her  neutrality.^ 
On  the  same  day,  Paris  and  Berlin  were  officially  asked  the 

Juestion  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  British  communication. 
X  Paris  the  reply  was  categorical:  'The  French  (jovemment  are 
resotyed  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  it  would  only 
be  in  the  event  of  some  other  Power  violating  that  neutrality  that 
France  might  find  herself  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  assure 
the  defence  of  her  own  security,  to  act  otherwise.'  * 

On  the  same  day  as  this  replv  was  made  at  Paris,  the  French 
Minister  at  Brussels  made  the  following  communication  to  M.  Davig* 
non,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs: — 'I  am  authorise 
to  declare  that,  in  the  event  of  an  mtemational  war,  the  French 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the  declarations  they  have  alwajrs 
made,  will  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  In  the  event  of  this 
neutitdity  not  being  respected  by  another^  Power,  the  French 
Oovenmient,  to  secure  their  own  defence,  might  find  it  necessary 
to  modify  their  attitude.'  • 

It  was  decided  that  this  communication  should  forthwith  be 
made  to  the  Belgian  press. 

Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  remained 
en^inatic.  At  Brussels  the  German  Minister,  Herr  von  Below,, 
made  efforts  in  his  discussions  to  maintain  confidence^;  but  at 
Berlin,  in  reply  to  the  question  which  had  been  officially  asked 
by  the  Briti^  Government,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  the 
British  Ambassador  that  'he  must  consult  the  Emperor  and  the 
Chancellor  before  he  could  possibly  answer.'  ^ 

On  the  2nd  August,  in  the  coiurse  of  the  day,  Herr  von  Below 
insisted  to  the  Bdp;ian  Minister,  M.  Davignon,  upon  the  feelings 
of  security  which  Belgium  had  the  right  to  entertain  towards  her 
eastern  neighbour,*  and  on  the  same  day,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
he  sent  him  a  "very  confidential"  note,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  an  ultimatum  claiming  free  passage  for  German  troops  through 
Belgian  territory.' 

It  was  impossible  to  be  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  piu*ely  imagi- 
nary character  of  the  reason  allied  by  the  German  Government 
in  support  of  its  demand.  It  pretended  that  it  had  reliable  infer- 
mation  leaving  "no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  France  to  move 
through  Bel^an  territory"  against  Germany,  and  consequently 
had  notified  its  decision  to  direct  its  forces  to  enter  Belgium.* 

The  facts  themselves  supply  the  answer  to  the  German  allegation 
that  France  intended  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality.  According  to 
the  Frendi  plan  of  mobilisation,  the  French  forces  were  being  con* 
centrated  at  that  very  moment  on  the  German  frontier,  and  it 
was  necessary,  bj  reason  of  the  situation  created  by  the  German 
violation  of  Belgian  territory,  to  modify  the  arrangements  for  their 
transport. 

In  the  meantime,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  August,, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  fixed  by  the  ultimatum,  Belgium 
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had  sent  her  reply  to  the  German  Minister.  Aifected  neither  by 
Germany's  promises  nor  her  threats,  the  Bel^an  GoTemment 
boldly  declared  that  an  attack  upon  Bel^an  inaependence  would 
constitute  a  flagrant  violation  of  mtemational  law.  "No  strategic 
interest  justifies  such  a  violation  of  law.  The  Belgian  Government, 
if  they  were  to  accept  the  proposals  submitted  to  them,  woiild 
sacrifice  the  honour  ox  the  nation  and  betray  their  duty  towards 
Europe.''  In  conclusion,  the  Belgian  Government  declared  that 
they  were  "firmly  resolved  to  repel  by  all  the  means  in  their  power 
•every  attack  upon  their  rights."  * 

Even  on  the  3rd  August,  Belgium  refused  to  appeal  to  the  guar- 
antee of  the  Powers  until  there  was  an  actual  violation  of  terri* 
tory.*  It  was  only  on  the  4th  August,  after  German  troops  had 
entered  Belgian  territory,  that  the  Belgian  Government  sent  his 
passports  to  Herr  yon  Below,'  and  it  then  appealed  to  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia  to  cooperate  as  guaranteeing  Powers  in  the 
defence  of  her  territory.* 

At  this  point  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  pretext  invoked  by  Ger- 
many in  justification  of  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  the 
invasion  of  Belgian  territory^  seemed  to  the  German  Govemnaent 
itself  of  so  little  weight,  that  m  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  conversations 
with  the  German  Cnancellor,  von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  and  with  yon 
Jagow,  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  not  a  question  of  aggressive 
French  intentions,  but  a  ^matter  of  life  and  death  to  Germany  to 
advance  through  Belgiimi  and  violate  the  latter's  neutrality,'  and  of 
*a  scrap  of  paper.'  *  Fiu*ther,  in  his  speech  on  the  4th  August,  the 
German  Chancellor  made  his  well-known  avowal:  'Necessity  knows 
no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg,  and  perhaps  have 
already  entered  Belgian  territory.  Grentlemen,  tiiat  is  a  breach  of 
international  law.  .  .  .  We  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  to  pay 
attention  to  the  justifiable  protests  of  Belgium  and  Luxemberg. 
The  wrong — ^I  speak  openly — the  wrong  we  are  thereby  conmiitting 
we  will  try  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our  militair  aims  have  been 
attained.  He  who  is  menaced,  as  we  are,  and  is  fighting  for  his  all 
can  only  consider  how  he  is  to  hack  his  way  through.'  To  this 
avowal  of  the  German  Chancellor  there  is  added  the  overwh^ming 
testimony  of  Count  von  Lerchenfeld,  who  stated  in  a  report  of  the 
4th  August,  1914,  that  the  German  Greneral  Staff  considercKi  it  'neces- 
sary to  cross  Belgium:  France  can  only  be  successfully  attacked  from 
that  side.  At  the  risk  of  bringing  about  the  intervention  of  England, 
Germany  cannot  r^pect  Belgian  neutrality.'  * 

As  for  the  Austrian  Government,  it  waited  until  the  28th  August 
to  declare  war  against  Belgium,^  but  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
month  'the  motor  batteries  sent  by  Austria  have  proved  their  excel- 
lence in  the  battles  aroimd  Namur^'*  as  appears  from  a  proclamation 
of  the  German  general  who  at  the  time  was  m  command  of  the  fortress 

of  Li6ge,  which  German  troops  had  seized.    Consequently,  the  par- 
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tidipation  of  Ausrtfia-HHiteary  in  the  violatiDn  of  Beldan  neutrality 
18  aggravated  by  the  f  aict  mat  ehe  took  part  in  that  violation  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  war. 

B. — Lnxernbury 

The  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  was  guaranteed  by  Article  2  of  the 
Treaty  of  Londcm,  11th  May,  1867,  Prussia  and  Austria-Hungary 
being  two  of  the  guarantor  Powers.  On  the  2nd  August,  1914, 
Oerman  troo]^  penetrated  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Mr. 
Eyschen,  Minister  of  State  of  Luxemburg,  immediately  made  ah 
energetic  protest.^ 

The  Oerman  Oovemment  alleged  'that  military  measures  had 
become  inevitable,  because  trustworthy  news  had  been  received 
Uiat  FVench  forces  were  marching  on  Luxemburg.'  This  allegation 
was  at  once  refuted  by  Mr.  E^chen.' 

GOVOLUSIOH 

The  neutrality  of  Belgium,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaties  of  tlie  IMh 
April,  18$9,  and  tiiat  ef  Luxemburg,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  ef  the 
llth  Hay,  1867,  were  deliberately  violated  by  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary. 

CHAPTER  IL 

VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  WAR 

On  the  second  point  submitted  by  the  Conference,  the  fads  as 
to  breaches  oj  the  laws  and  customs  of  vxir  committed  by  the  forces 
oi  the  German  Empire  and  their  allies  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air, 
during  the  present  war,  the  Conunission  has  considered  a  large  number 
of  documents.  The  Keport  of  the  British  Commission  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Bryce,  the  labours  of  the  French  Commission  presided 
over  by  M.  Pavelle,  the  numerous  publications  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, the  Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Belgian  Delegation, 
the  Memorandum  of  the  Greek  Delegation,  the  documents  lodged 
by  the  Italian  Government,  the  formal  denunciation  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  Conference  of  the  crimes  committed  against  Greek  popula- 
tions by  the  Bidgars,  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  Memorandum  ot  the 
Serbian  Delegation,  the  Report  of  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  on 
the  violations  of  tne  Hague  Conventions  and  of  international  law 
in  general,  committed  between  1915  and  1918  by  the  Bulgars  in 
occupied  Serbia,  the  simimqry  of  the  Polish  Delegation,  together 
with  the  Roumanian  and  Armenian  Memoranda,  supply  abundant 
evidence  of  outrages  of  every  description  committed  on  land,  at 
sea,  and  in  the  air,  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  of  the 
laws  of  humanity. 

In  spite  of  the  explicit  regulations,  of  established  customs,  and  of 
the  clear  dictates  oi  humanity,  Germany  and  her  allies  .have  piled 
outrage  upon  outrage.    Additions  are  daily  and  continuaUy  being 
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made.  By  waj  of  illusiration  a  certain  number  of  examples  have 
been  collected  m  Annex  I.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  list  of  cases 
so  diverse  and  so  painful.  Violations  of  the  rights  of  combatants, 
of  the  rights  of  civilians,  and  of  the  rights  of  both,  are  multiplied  in 
this  list  of  the  most  cruel  practices  which  primitive  barbarism,  aided 
bj  all  the  resources  of  modem  science,  could  deyise  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  system  of  terrorism  carefully  planned  and  carried  out  to  the 
end.  Not  even  prisoners,  or  wounded,  or  women,  or  children  have 
been  respected  by  belligerents  who  deliberately  sought  to  strike  terror 
into  every  heart  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  all  resistance.  Murders 
and  massacres,  tortures,  wields  formed  of  living  human  bein^ 
collective  penalties,  the  arrest  and  execution  of  hostages,  the  requisi- 
tionipg  of  services  for  military  purposes,  the  arbitrary  destruction  of 
public  and  private  property,  the  aerial  bombardment  of  open  towns 
without  there  bein^  any  re^lar  siege,  the  destruction  of  merchant 
ships  without  previous  visit  and  without  any  precautions  for  the 
safety  of  passengers  and  crew,  the  massacre  of  prisoners,  attacks  on 
hospital  snips,  the  poisoning  of  springs  and  of  wells,  outrages  and 
profanations  without  regard  for  religion  or  the  honour  of  individuals, 
the  issue  of  counterfeit  money  reported  by  the  Polirfx  Grovemment, 
the  methodical  and  deliberate  destruction  of  industries  with  no  other 
object  than  to  promote  German  economic  supremacy  after  the  war, 
constitute  the  most  striking  list  of  crimes  that  has  ever  been  drawn 
up  to  the  eternal  shame  of  those  who  committed  them.  The  facts 
are  established.  They  are  numerous  and  so  vouched  for  that  they 
admit  of  no  doubt  and  cry  for  justice.  The  Commission,  impressed 
by  their  number  and  gravity,  tninks  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
constitution  of  a  special  Commission,  to  collect  and  classify  all  out- 
standing information  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  complete  list  of 
the  charges  under  the  following  heads: — 
The  following  is  the  list  arrived  at: — 

(1.)  Murders  and  massacres;  systematic  terrorism. 

(2.)  Putting  hostages  to  death. 

(3.)  Torture  of  civilians. 

(4.)  Deliberate  starvation  of  civilians. 

(5.)  Rape. 

(6.)  Abduction  of  girls  and  women  for  the  purpose  of  enforced 

prostitution. 
(7.)  Deportation  of  civilians. 

(8.)  Internment  of  civilians  under  inhuman  conditions. 
(9.)  Forced  labour  of  civilians  in  connection  with  the  military 
operations  of  the  enemy. 
(10.)  Usurpation  of  sovereignty  during  military  occupation. 
(11.)  Compulsory  enlistment  of  soldiers  among  the  inhabitants 

of  occupied  territory. 
(12.)  Attempts  to   denationaUse    the    inhabitants  of    occupied 

territory. 
(13.)  PiUage. 

(14.)  Confiscation  of  property. 
(15.)  Exaction  of  illegitimate  or  of  exorbitant  contributions  and 

requisitions. 
(16.)  Debasement    of    the    currency,    and    issue   of     spurious 
currency. 
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(17,)  Imposition  of  collective  penltlties. 

(18.)  Wanton  devastation  and  destruction  of  property. 

(19.)  Deliberate  bombardment  of  undefended  places. 

(20.)  Wanton  destruction  of  religious,  charitable,  educational, 

and  historic  buildings  and  monuments. 
(21.)  Destruction    of   merchant   ships    and   passenger   vesseb 

without  warning  and  without  provision  for  the  safety 

of  passengers  or  crew. 

(22.)  Destruction  of  fishing  boats  and  of  relief  ships. 

(23.)  Deliberate  bombardment  of  hospitals. 

(24.)  Attack  on  and  destruction  of  hospital  ships. 

(25.)  Breach  of  other  rules  relating  to  the  Red  Cross. 

(26.)  Use  of  deleterious  and  asphyxiating  gases. 

(27.)  Use  of  eTcplosive  or  expanding  bullets,  and  other  inhuman 

appHances. 

(28.)  Directions  to  give  no  quarter. 

(29.)  Ill-treatment  of  wounaed  and  prisoners  of  war. 

(30.)  Employment  of  prisoners  of  war  on  unauthorised  works. 

(31.)  Misuse  of  flags  of  truce. 

(32.)  Poisoning  of  wells. 

The  Oommission  desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
offences  enumerated  and  the  particulars  given  in  Annex  I  are  not 
r^arded  as  complete  and  exhaustive;  to  these  such  additions  can 
from  time  to  time  be  made  as  may  seem  necessary. 

CONCLTISIOITS 

1.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Central  Empires  together  with 
their  allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  by  barbarous  or  illegitimate  meth- 
ods in  violation  of  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the 
elementary  laws  of  humanity. 

2.  A  Commission  should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  classifying  systematically  all  the  information  already  had  or  to 
be  obtained,  in  order  to  prepare  as  complete  a  list  of  facts  as  possible 
concerning  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed 
by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  its  Allies,  on  land,  on  sea  and 
in  the  air,  in  the  course  of  the  present  war. 


CHAPTER  m 

PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  third  point  submitted  by  the  Conference  is  thus  stated: — 

The  degree  of  responsiJnlity  for  these  offences  attaching  to  par-- 

ticular  members  of  the  enemji  forces  j  including  members  of  the 

General  Staffs  ana  other  indimdualSy  however  highly  placed. 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  point,  it  is  not  necessary  to 

wait  for  proof  attaching  guilt  to  particiuar  individuals.    It  is  ouite 

dear  from  t^e  information  now  oefore  the  Commission  that  tnere 

are  grave  charges  which  must  be  brought  and  investigated  by  a 

Court  against  a  number  of  persons. 
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In  these  circumstances,  the  Commission  desire  to  state  expressly 
that  in  the  hierarchy  of  persons  in  authority,  there  is  no  reason  why 
rank,  however  exalted,  should  in  any  circumstances  protect  the  holder 
of  it  from  responsibility  when  that  responsibility  has  been  estab- 
hshed  before  a  properly  constituted  tribunal.  Thiis  extends  even  to 
,the  case  of  Heads  of  States.  An  argument  has  been  raised  to  the 
contrary  based  upon  the  alleged  immunity,  and  in  particular  the 
alleged  inviolability,  of  a  Sovereign  of  a  State.  But  this  privilege, 
where  it  is  recognised,  is  one  of  practical  expedience  in  municipal 
law,  and  is  n<)t  ftindamentaL  However,  even  if,  in  some  coimtries, 
a  Sovereign  is  exempt  from  being  prosecuted  in  a  national  court  of 
his  own  coimtry  the  position  from  an  international  point  of  view  is 
quite  different. 

We  have  later  on  in  our  Report  proposed  the  establishment  of 
,A  Hi^h  Tribunal  composed  of  judges  drawn  from  many  nations, 
and  included  the  possibility  of  the  trial  before  that  Tribimal  of  a 
former  Head  of  a  State  with  tho  consent  of  that  State  itself  secured 
by  articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.*  If  the  immunity  of  a  Sovereign 
is  claimed  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  above  stated,  it  would  involve 
laying  down  the  principle  that  the  ^atest  outrages  against  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  numanity,  if  proved  against  him. 
could  in  no  circumstances  be  punished.  Such  a  conclusion  would 
shock  the  conscience  of  civilized  mankind. 

In  view  of  the  grave  charges  which  may  be  preferred  against — 
to  take  one  case — the  ex-Kaiser — the  vindication  of  the  principles 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity  wnich  have 
been  violated  would  be  incomplete  if  he  were  not  brought  to  trial 
and  if  other  offenders  less  highly  placed  were  punished.  Moreover, 
die  trial  of  the  offenders  might  be  seriously  prejudiced  if  they  at- 
tempted and  were  able  to  plead  the  superior  orders  of  a  Sovereign 
against  whom  no  steps  had  been  or  were  being  taken. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ex-Kaiser  and  others  in  high  authority 
were  cognisant  of  and  could  at  least  have  mitigated  the  barbarities 
committed  during  the  course  of  the  war.  A  word  from  them  would 
have  brought  about  a  different  method  in  the  action  of  their  sub- 
ordinates on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 

We  desire  to  say  that  civil  and  military  authorities  cannot  be 
relieved  from  responsibility  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  higher  authority 
might  have  been  convicted  of  the  same  offence.  It  will  be  for  the 
Court  to  decide  whether  a  plea  of  superior  orders  is  sufficient  to 
acquit  the  person  charged  from  responsibility. 

cosrcLTisiosr 

All  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries,  however  high  their  position 
may  have  been,  without  distinction  of  rank,  including  Chiefs  of  States, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  at  war 
or  the  laws  of  humanity,  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CONSTITUTION  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  AN  APPROPRIATE 

TRIBUNAL 

The  fourth  pomt  submitted  to  the  Commission  is  stated  as  fol* 
lows: — Ths  CoTi^tUution  and  Procedure  of  a  TribuTuU  appro- 
riatefor  the  Trial  of  these  Offences  (crimes  relatiae  to  the  war). 

On  this  Question  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that,  having  regard 
to  the  multiplicity  of  crimes  committea  by  those  Powers  wnich 
a  short  time  before  had  on  two  occasions  at  the  Hague  protested 
their  reverence  for  right  and  their  respect  for  the  principles  of 
humanity/  the  public  conscience  insists  upon  a  sanction  which  wiQ 
put  clearly  in  the  light  that  it  is  not  permitted  cynically  to  profess 
a  disdain  for  the  most  sacred  laws  and  the  most  formal  undertakingd. 

Two  classes  of  culpable  acts  present  themselves: — 

(a.)  Acts  which  provoked  the  world  war  and  accompanied  its 
inception. 

(6.)  Violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  lietwB  of 
humanity. 

(a.)  Acts  which  ProvoJced  the  War  and  Accompanied  its  Inception  ' 

In  this  class  the  Commission  has  considered  acts  not  strictly-  war 
crimes,  but  acts  which  provoked  the  war  or  a>ccompanied  its  mcep- 
tion,  such,  to  take  outstanding  examples,  as  the  invasion  of  Luxem- 
bittg  and  Belgium. 

The  premeditation  of  a  war  of  aggression,  dissimulated  under 
a  peaceful  pretence,  then  suddenly  aeclared  under  false  pretexts, 
is  conduct  which  the  public  conscience  reproves  and  which  history 
will  condemn,  but  by  reason  of  the  purely  optional  character  of 
the  Institutions  at  The  Hague  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  (Inter- 
national Commission  of  Enquiry^  Mediation  and  Ajrbitration)  a  war 
o^  aggression  may  not  be  considered  as  an  act  directly  contrary 
to  jjositive  law,  or  one  which  can  be  successfully  brought  before 
a  tribunal  such  as  the  Commission  is  authorised  to  consider  under 
its  Terms  of  Reference. 

Further,  any  enquiry  into  the  authorship  of  the  war  must,  to  be 
exhaustive,  extend  over  events  that  have  happened  during  many 
years  in  different  European  countries,  and  must  raise  man^  difficult 
and  complex  problems  which  might  be  more  fitly  investigated  by 
historians  and  statesmen  than  by  a  tribunal  appropriate  to  the 
trial  of  offenders  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  The  need 
of  prompt  action  is  from  this  point  of  view  important.  Any  tribunal 
appropnate  to  deal  with  the  other  offences  to  which  reference  is 
made  might  hardly  be  a  good  court  to  discuss  and  deal  decisively 
with  such  a  subject  as  the  authorship  of  the  war.  The  proceedings 
and  discussions,  charges  and  counter-charges,  if  adequately  and 
dispassionately  examined,  might  consume  much  time^  and  the 
result  might  conceivably  confuse  the  simpler  issues  into  which  the 
tribunal  will  be  charged  to  enquire.     While  this  prolonged  inve^iga- 

1  See  the  declaration  of  Baron  Marscball  von  Biebentein,  who,  speaking  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1007 
with  regard  to  sabmadne  mines,  used  the  following  expressions:-^  Military  operations  are  not  governed 
aotoly  by  stipulations  of  international  law.  There  are  other  fiactors.  Conscience,  good  sense,  and  the  sense 
of  duty  imposed  by  the  principles  of  humanity  will  be  the  surest  guides  for  the  conduct  of  sailors,  and  will 
einvtituU  the  most  eflectiv«  guarantoe  against  abuses.  The  officers  of  the  German  Navy,  I  loudly  pro- 
daim  it,  will  always  fulfil  in  the  strictest  fashion  the  duties  which  emanate  from  the  unwritten  law  of 
himaiiity  and  civilisation.' 
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tion  was  proceeding  some  witnesses  mi^ht  disappear,  the  recollection 
of  others  would  become  fainter  and  less  tmstwwthy,  offenders 
might  escape,  and  the  moral  effect  of  tardily  imposed  punishment 
would  be  much  less  salutary  than  if  punishment  were  inmcted  while 
the  memory  of  the  wrongs  done  was  still  fresh  and  the  demand 
for  punishment  was  insistent. 

We  therefore  do  not  advise  that  the  acts  whidi  provoked  the  war 
should  be  diarged  against  their  authors  and  made  the  subject  of 
proceedings  before  a  tribunal. 

Hiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  Luxemburg  by  the 
Oermans  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1867,  and  also 
that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaties  of  1839. 
These  Treaties  secured  neutraUty  for  Luxemburg  and  Belgium,  and 
in  that  term  were  included  freedom,  independence  and  security  for 
the  population  living,  in  those  countries.  They  were  contracts  made 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  them,  and  involved  an 
obligation  which  is  recognised  in  international  law. 

Tie  Treaty  of  1839  with  regard  to  Belgium  and  that  of  1867  with 
r^ard  to  Luxemburg  were  deliberatedly  violated,  not  by  some  out- 
siae  Power,  but  by  one  of  the  very  Powers  which  had  undertaken 
not  merely  to  respect  their  neutrahty,  but  to  compel  its  observance 
by  any  other  Power  which  might  attack  it.  The  n^lect  of  its  duty 
by  the  guarantor  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  failure  to  fulfil  the  under- 
taking given.  It  was  the  transformation  of  a  security  into  a  peril, 
of  a  defence  into  an  attack,  of  a  protection  into  an  assault.  It 
constitutes,  moreover,  the  absolute  denial  of  the  independence  of 
States  too  weak  to  interpose  a  serious  resistance,  an  assault  upK)n  the 
life  of  a  nation  which  resists,  an  assault  against  its  very  existence 
while,  before  the  resistance  was  made,  the  aggressor,  in  the  guise  of 
tempter,  offered  material  compensations  in  retimi  for  the  sacrifice 
of  honour.  The  violation  of  international  law  was  thus  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  attack  upon  the  independence  of  States  which  is  the  nmda- 
mental  nrinciple  of  international  right. 

And  tnus  a  nigh-handed  outrage  was  conmiitted  upon  international 
engagements,  deliberately,  and  for  a  purpose  whicn  cannot  justify 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  responsible. 

The  Commission  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  no  criminal  charge 
can  be  made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals  (and 
notably  the  ex-Kaiser)  on  tne  special  head  of  these  breaches  of 
neutrality,  but  the  gravity  of  these  gross  outrages  upon  the  law  of 
nations  and  international  good  faith  is  such  that  tne  Commission 
thinks  they  should  be  the  subject  of  a  formal  condenmation  by  the 
Conference. 

cosrcLXTSiosrs 

1.  The  acts  which  brought  about  the  war  should  not  be  charged 
against  their  authors  or  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  before  a 
tribunal. 

2.  On  the  special  head  of  the  breaches  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Belgium,  the  gravity  of  these  outrages  upon  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  upon  international  good  faith  is  such  that 
they  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  fornial  condemnation  by  the 
Conference. 
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8.  On  the  whole  case,  including  both  the  acts  which  brought  abont 
the  war  and  those  which  accompanied  its  inception,  particularly  the 
yiolation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  it  would  be 
right  for  the  Peace  Conference,  in  a  matter  so  unprecedented,  to  adopt 
special  measures,  and  even  to  create  a  special  organ  in  order  to  deal 
as  they  deserve  with  the  authors  of  such  acts. 

4.  It  is  desirable  that  for  the  future  penal  sanctions  should  be 
provided  for  such  grave  outrages  against  the  elementary  principles 
of  international  law. 

(b.)   Violaiians  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  and  of  (he  Laws  of 

Humanity 

Every  belligerent  has,  according  to  international  law,  the  power 
and  authority  to  try  the  indiviouals  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  the 
crimes  of  which  an  enumeration  has  been  given  in  Chapter  II.  on 
Violations  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War,  if  such  persons  have 
been  taken  prisoners  or  have  otherwise  fallen  into  its  power.     Each 
belligerent  has,  or  has  power  to  set  up,  piirsuant  to  its  own  legis- 
lation, an  appropriate  tribunal,  military  or  civil,  for  the  trial  of 
such  cases.    These  courts  would  be  able  to  try  the  incriminated 
persons  according  to  their  own  procedure,  and  much  compUcation 
and  consequent  delay  would  be  avoided  which  would  arise  if  all 
such  cases  were  to  be  brought  before  a  single  tribunal. 
There  remain,  however,  a  number  of  charges: — 
(a.)  Against  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries  who  have  com- 
*    nutted  outrages  against  a  number  of  civilians  and  soldiers  of 
several  Allied  nations,  such  as  outrages  committed  in  prison 
camps  where  prisoners  of  war*of  several  nations  were  con- 
gregated or  the  crime  of  forced  labour  in  mines  where  pris- 
oners of  more  than  one  nationality  were  forced  to  work; 
(J.)  Against  persons  of  authority,  belonging  to  enemy  countries, 
whose  orders  were  executed  not  onfy  m  one  area  or  on  one 
battle  front,  but  whose  orders  affected  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions against  several  of  the  Allied  armies; 
(c.)  Against  aJl  authorities,  civil  or  military,  belonging  to  enemy 
countries,  however  high  their  position  may  have  been,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  including  the  heads  of  States,  who 
ordered,  or,  with  knowledge  thereof  and  with  power  to  inter- 
vene, abstained  from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  pre- 
vent, putting  an  end  to  or  repressing,  violations  of  the  laws  or 
customs  of  war  (it  being  understooa  that  no  such  abstention 
should  constitute  a  defence  for  the  actual  perpetrators); 
(3.)  Against  such  other  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries  as. 
having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  offence  or  the  law  oi 
any  belligerent  country,  it  may  be  considered  advisable  not 
to  proceed  before  a  court  other  than  the  High  Tribimal 
hereafter  referred  to. 
For  the  trial  of  outrages  f aUing  under  these  four  categories  the 
Conunission  is  of  opinion  that  a  High  Tribunal  is  essential  and 
should  be  ^tablished  according  to  the  following  plan: — 

(1.)  It  shall  be  composed  of  three  persons  appointed  by  each  of 
the  foIlowiDg  Governments: — Tne  Unitea  States  of  America, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  and  one  person 
appointed  by  each  of  the  following  Governments:  Belgium^ 
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Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Serbia,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  members  shall  be  selected  by  each  country 
from  amon^  the  members  of  their  national  courts  or  tribunals, 
civil  or  mihtary,  and  now  in  existence  or  erected  as  indicated 
above. 

(2.)  The  tribimal  shall  have  power  to  appoint  experts  to  assist 
it  in  the  trial  of  any  particular  case  or  class  of  cases. 

(3.)  The  law  to  be  appued  by  the  tribunal  shall  be  *  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  as  they  result  from  the  usages  estab- 
lished among  civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  nimianity 
and  from  the  dictates  of  puoUc  conscience.' 

(4.)  When  the  accused  is  found  by  the  tribunal  to  be  guilty,  the 
tribunal  shall  have  the  power  to  sentence  him  to  such 
punishment  or  punishments  as  may  be  imposed  for  such  an 
offence  or  offences  by  any  court  in  any  country  represented 
on  the  tribunal  or  in  the  country  of  the  convicted  person. 

(5.)  The  tribunal  shall  determine  its  own  procedure.  It  shall 
have  power  to  sit  in  divisions  of  not  less  than  five  members 
and  to  request  any  national  court  to  assume  jurisdiction 
for  the  purpose  of  enquiry  or  for  trial  and  judgment. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  selecting  the  cases  for  trial  before  the  tribunal 
and  of  directing  and  conducting  prosecutions  before  it  shall 
be  imposed  upon  a  Prosecuting  Commission  of  five  members, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan,  and  for  the  assistance  of  which  any  other 
Government  may  delegate  a  representative. 

(7.)  AppUcations  by  any  Alhed  or  Associated  Government  for 
the  trial  before  the  tiribunaJ  of  any  offender  who  has  not 
been  delivered  up  or  who  is  at  the  disposition  of  some  other 
Allied  or  Associated  Government  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
Prosecution  Commission,  and  a  national  court  shall  not 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  any  person  who  is  selected  for 
trial  before  the  tribunal,  but  shall  penmt  such  person  to 
be  dealt  with  as  directed  by  the  Prosecuting  Commission. 

(8.)  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  national  court  for 
an  offence  in  respect  of  which  charges  have  been  preferred 
before  the  tribunal,  but  no  trial  or  sentence  by  a  court  of 
an  enemy  country  snail  bar  trial  and  sentence  by  the  tribunal 
or  by  a  national  court  belonging  to  one  of  the  AUied  or 
Associated  States. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Commission  has  consequently  the  honour  to  recommend : — 

1,  That  a  High  Tribunal  be  constituted  as  above  set  out. 

2.  That  it  shall  be  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace : — 

(a.)  That  the  enemy  Governments  shall,  notwithstanding  that 
Peace  may  have  been  declared,  recognise  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Tribunals  and  the  High  Tribunal,  that  all 
enemy  persons  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity  shall 
be  excluded  from  any  amnesty  to  which  the  belligerents 
may  agree,  and  that  the  Governments  of  such  persons  shall 
undertake  to  surrender  them  to  be  tried. 
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(5.)  Tliat  the  enemy  OoYernments  bIleU  undertake  to  deliYer  np 
and  give  in  sncli  manner  as  may  be  determined  thereby : — 
(i.)  Tbe  names  of  all  persons  in  command  or  cbarge  of  or  in 
any  way  exercising  antbority  in  or  over  all  civilian 
internment  camps»  prisoner-of-war  camps,  brancb  camps, 
working  camps  and  'commandoes'  and  otber  places 
wbere  prisoners  were  confined  in  any  of  tbeir  dominions 
or  in  territory  at  any  time  occupied  by  tbem,  with 
respect  to  which  snch  information  is  required,  and  all 
orders  and  instmctions  or  copies  of  orders  or  instrnctions 
and  reports  in  their  possession  or  nnder  their  control 
relating  to  the  administration  and  discipline  of  all  snch 
places  in  respect  of  which  the  snpply  of  snch  documents 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  demanded; 
(ii.)  All  orders,  instmctions,  copies  of  orders  and  instmctions, 
Oeneral  Staff  plans  of  campaign,  proceedings  in  Naval 
or  Military  Courts  and  Courts  of  Enquiry,  reports  and 
other  documents  in  their  possession  or  under  their  con- 
trol which  relate  to  acts  or  operations,  whether  in  their 
dominions  or  in  territory  at  any  time  occupied  by  them, 
which  shall  be  alleged  to  have  been  done  or  carried  out 
in  breach  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws 
of  humanity ; 
(iii.)  Such  information  as  will  indicate  the  persons  who 
committed  or  were  responsible  for  such  acts  or  opera- 
tions ; 
(iy.)  All  logs,  charts,  reports  and  other  documents  relating 

to  operations  by  submarines ; 
(y.)  All  orders  issued  to  submarines,  with  details  or  scope  of 

operations  by  these  vessels ; 
(yi.)  Such  reports  and  other  documents  as  may  be  demanded 
relating  to  operations  alleged  to  have  been  conducted 
by  enemy  ships  and  their  crews  during  the  war  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity. 
8.  That  each  Allied  and  Associated  Government  adopt  such  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court,  and  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of  its 
sentences. 
4.  That  the  five  States  represented  on  the  Prosecuting  Commis- 
sion shall  jointly  approach  Neutral  Governments  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  surrender  for  trial  of  persons  within  their 
territories  who  are  charged  by  such  States  with  violations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  ol  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

COGNATE  MATTERS 

Finally,  the  Commission  was  asked  to  consider  anj  other  matters 
cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which  may  arise  m  the  course  of 
the  enquiry,  and  which  the  Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant 
to  take  into  consideration. 

Under  this  head  the  Commission  has  considered  it  advisable  to 
draft  a  set  of  provisions  for  insertion  in  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace, 
for  the  assuring  in  practical  form,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  the  constitution,  the 
recognition,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  High  Tribunal,  and 
of  the  national  tribunals  which  will  be  called  to  try  infractions  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

The  text  of  these  provisioas  is  set  out  in  Annex  I V. 

March  29,  1919. 

United  States  of  America: — 

Subject  to  the  reservations  set 
forth  in  the  annexed  Memo- 
randum.    (Annex  II.) 
EGBERT  LANSING. 
JAMES  BRGWN  SCOTT. 
British  Empire: — 

ERNEST  M.  PGLLGCK. 
W.  F.  MASSEY. 
France: — 

A.  TARDIEU. 
F,  LARNAUDE. 


Italy: — 


Japan: — 


V.  SCIALGJA. 
M.  D'AMELIG. 


Subject  to  the  reservations  set 
forth  in  the  annexed  Memo- 
randum.    (Annex  III.) 

M.  ADATCI. 

S.  TACHI. 

BELtOrDM '—"" 

■  ROLIN-JAEQUEMYNa 
Greece: — 

N.  POLITIS. 
Poland: — 

L.  LUBIENSKI. 
Rouuania: — 

S.  ROSENTAL. 
Sebbia: — 

SLOBODAN  YOVANOVITCH. 
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COMMISSION  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS 
OF  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCEMENT  OF  PENALTIES 

Annex  I  to  the  Refobt  of  the  Commission 

(Report  pp.  17,  18.) 

Sammary  of  Examples  of  Offences  committed  by  tke  Authorities  or 
Forces  of  the  Central  Empires  and  their  Allies  against  the  Laws 
and  Cnstoms  of  War  and  the  Laws  of  Enmanity« 

[Note, — ^As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  Report,  this  tabular 
analysis  does  not  bj  any  means  jpnrport  to  be  exhaustive  or  com- 
plete. The  object  is  simply  to  give  a  number  of  typical  examples. 
The  crimes  imputable  to  tne  C^tral  Empires  and  their  alhes  run 
into  thousands.  The  list  under  each  of  the  heads  given  below  could 
be  very  greatly  extended.] 

COHTENTS 

Page. 

1.  If  urdors  and  massacres;  systematio  terrorism 29 

2.  Putting  hostages  to  death 31 

8.  Torture  of  dTuians 33 

4.  Deliberate  starvation  of  dviUans 33 

5.  Rape 34 

0.  Abduction  of  drls  and  iromen  for  the  purpose  of  enforced  prostitution 34 

7.  Deportation  or  dvlUans 3S 

8.  Internment  of  dvllians  under  inhuman  conditions : 36 

9.  Forced  labour  of  dvllians  in  connection  with  the  military  operations  of  the  enemy,  and  otherwise.  37 

10.  Usurpation  of  sovereignty  during  military  occupation 38 

U.  Compulsory  enttstment  of  soldiers  amonc  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory 39 

12.  Attempts  CO  denationalise  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory 39 

13.  PUlage 40 

14.  Confiscation  of  property '. 41 

15.  Exaction  of  illegitimate  or  of  exorbitant  eontributions  and  requi^tions 42 

18.  Debasement  of  the  currency,  and  issue  of  spurious  currency 43 

17.  Impodtion  of  coUeotive  penalties 44 

18.  Wanton  devastation  and  destruction  of  property 44 

19.  Deliberate  bombard  ment  of  undefended  idaces 46 

20.  Wanton  destruetion  of  rt^dous,  charitable,  educational,  and  historic  btilldings  and  monuments.  48 

21.  Destruction  of  merchant  ships  and  passenger  vessels  without  warmng  and  without  provision 

for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crew 48 

23.  Destrootion  of  flahing  boats  and  of  relief  ships fiO 

23.  Deliberate  bombardment  of  hospitals 61 

21.  Attack  on  and  destruction  of  hospital  ships 61 

25.  Breach  of  other  rules  relating  to  the  Red  Cross 62 

26i  Use  of  deleterloiis  and  asphyxiating  gases. 63 

27.  Use  of  explodve  and  expanding  biuiets,  and  other  Inhuman  appliances 68 

28.  Directions  to  give  no  quarter 64 

29.  ni-treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 66 

30.  Employment  of  jxisonera  of  war  on  unauthorised  works 67 

31.  Misuse  of  flags  of  truce 61 

32.  Polsonmg  of  wells 67 
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Annex  II. 

Memorandum  of  Reservations  presented  hy  the  Representatives  of  (he 
United  States  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  ResponsibHties, 
AprU  4,  1919. 

The  American  members  of  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities,  in 
presenting  their  reservations  to  tJbe  report  of  the  Commission,  declare 
that  they  are  as  earnestly  desirous  as  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission  that  those  persons  responsible  for  causing  the  Great  War 
and  those  responsible  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
should  be  pimished  for  their  crimes,  moral  and  legal.  The  diflFerences 
which  have  arisen  between  them  and  their  colleagues  lie  in  the  means 
of  accomplishing  this  common  desire.  The  American  members  there- 
fore submit  to  the  Conference  on  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  a  memo- 
randum of  the  reasons  for  their  dissent  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission and  from  certain  provisions  for  insertion  m  Treaties  with 
enemy  cotmtries,  as  stated  in  Annex  IV,  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
course  of  action  which  they  consider  should  be  adopted  in  dealing 
with  the  subjects  upon  which  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  was 
directed  to  report. 

Preliminary  to  a  consideration  of  the  points  at  issue  and  the  irre- 
concilable differences  which  have  developed  and  which  make  this  dis- 
senting report  necessary,  we  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  conciliatory  and  considerate  spirit  manifested  by  our  collea^es 
throughout  the  many  and  protracted  sessions  of  the  Commision. 
Prom  the  first  of  these,  held  on  February  3,  1919,  there  was  an  earnest 

{purpose  shown  to  compose  the  differences  which  existed,  to  find  a 
ormula  acceptable  to  all,  and  to  render,  if  possible,  a  tmanimous 
report.  That  this  purpose  failed  was  not  because  of  want  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Commission.  It  failed  because, 
after  allthe  proposed  means  of  adjustment  had  been  tested  with  frank 
and  open  mmds,  no  practicable  way  could  be  found  to  harmonise  the 
differences  without  an  abandonment  of  principles  which  were  fimdr- 
mental.  This  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  could  not  do 
and  they  could  not  expect  it  of  others. 

In  the  early  meetmgs  of  the  Commission  and  the  three  Sub- 
Commissions  appointed  to  consider  various  phases  of  the  subject 
submitted  to  the  Commission,  the  American  members  declared 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  responsibilities,  those  of  a  legal 
nature  and  those  of  a  moral  nature,  that  legal  offences  were  jus- 
ticiable and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  appropriate  tribunals, 
but  that  moral  offences,  however  iniquitous  and  infamous  and 
however  terrible  in  their  results,  were  bej^ond  the  reach  of  judicial 
procedure,  and  subject  only  to  moral  sanctions. 

While  this  principle  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  report  so  far  as  the  responsibility  for  the  authorship 
of  the  war  is  concerned,  the  Commission  appeared  unwilling  to 
apply  it  in  the  case  of  indirect  responsibility  for  violations  oi  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  during  its  course.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this 
inconsistency  was  due  in  lai]ge  measxire  to  a  determination  to 
pimish  certain  persons,  high  m  authority,  particularly  the  heads 
of  enemy  States,  even  though  heads  of  States  were  not  hitherto 
legally  responsible  for  the  atrocious  acts  committed  by  subordinate 
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authorities.  To  such  an  inconsistency  the  American  members  of 
the  Commission  were  unwilling  to  assent,  and  from  the  time  it 
developed  that  this  was  the  unchangeable  determination  of  certain 
members  of  the  Commission  they  doubted  the  possibility  of  a 
imanimous  report.  Nevertheless,  they  contioued  their  eflForts  on 
behalf  of  the  adoption  of  a  consistent  basis  of  priDciple,  appreciatiii^ 
the  desirability  of  unanimity  if  it  could  be  attained.  That  their 
eflForts  were  futile  they  deeply  regret. 

With  the  manifest  purpose  of  trying  and  punishing  those  persons 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  it  was  proposed  to  create-  a 
high  tribunal  with  an  international  character,  and  to  bring  before 
it  those  who  had  been  marked  as  responsible,  not  only  for  directly 
ordering  illegal  acts  of  war,  but  for  having  abstained  from  preventing 
such  illegal  acts. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  a  judicial  proceeding  of  this 
natiu*e,  as  weU  as  its  novelty,  the  American  Representatives  laid 
before  the  Commission  a  memorandum  upon  the  constitution  and 
procedure  of  a  tribunal  of  an  international  character  which,  in 
their  opinion,  should  be  formed  by  the  union  of  existing  national 
military  tribuncds  or  conmiissions  of  admitted  competence  in  the 
premises.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ^customs'  as  well  as  'laws' 
were  to  be  considered,  they  filed  another  memorandum,  attached 
hereto,  as  to  the  principles  which  should,  in  their  opinion,  guide 
the  Conmiission  in  considering  and  reporting  on  this  subject. 

The  practice  proposed  in  the  memorandum  as  to  the  military  com- 
missions was  in  part  accepted,  but  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  high 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  persons  exercising  sovereign  rights  was 

})er8i8ted  in,  and  the  abstention  from  preventing  violations  of  the 
aws  and  customs  of  war  and  of  humanity  was  insisted  upon.  It 
was  franklj  stated  that  the  purpose  was  to  oring  before  this  tribunal 
the  ex-Kaiser  of  Germany,  and  that  the  jiu*isdiction  of  the  tribunals 
must  be  broad  enough  to  include  him  even  if  he  had  not  directly 
ordered  the  violations. 

To  the  unprecedented  proposal  of  creating  an  international 
criminal  tribunal  and  to  tne  doctrine  of  negative  criminaUty  the 
American  members  refused  to  give  their  assent. 

On  January  25,  1919,  the  Conference  on  the  Preliminaries  of 
Peace  in  plenary  session  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  examine  and  to  report  to  the  Conference  upon  the  follow- 
ing five  points: — 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

2.  The  facts  as  to  the  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 

committed  by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  its 
allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  during  the  present 
war. 

3.  The   degree   of  responsibility  for   these   crimes   attaching   to 

E articular  members  of  the  enemy  forces,   including  mem- 
ers  of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other  individuals,  however 
highly  placed. 

4.  The  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for 

the  trial  of  these  offences. 

5.  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  points 

which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  and  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into 
consideration. 
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The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  authors  of  the  war,  with  which  the  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  agree,  are  thus  stated: — 

The  war  was  premeditated  by  the  Central  Powers,  together  with 
their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  was  the  result  of  acts 
deliberately  committed  in  oroer  to  make  it  unavoidable. 

Germany,    in    agreement    with    Austria-Hungary,     deUberately 

*  worked  to  defeat  all  the  many  conciUatory  proposals  made  by 
the  ErUente  Powers  and  their  repeated  efforts  to  avoid  war. 

The  American  Representatives  are  happy  to  declare  that  they  not 
only  concur  in  these  conclusions,  but  also  in  the  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  they  are  reached  and  justified.  However,  in  addition  to 
the  evidence  adduced  by  the  Commission,  based  for  the  most  part 
upon  official  memorandfa  issued  by  the  various  Governments  in 
justification  of  their  respective  attitudes  towards  the  Serbian  ques- 
tion and  the  war  which  resulted  because  of  the  deliberate  determina- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  to  crush  that  gallant  little 
country  which  blocked  tne  way  to  the  Dardanelles  and  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  their  larger  ambitions,  the  American  Representatives  call 
attention  to  four  documents,  three  of  which  have  been  made  knovm 
by  His  Excellency  Milenko  R.  Vesnitch.  Serbian  Minister  at  Paris. 
Ctf  the  three,  the  first  is  reproduced  for  tne  first  time,  and  two  of  the 
others  were  only  published  during  the  sessions  of  the  Commission. 

The  first  of  tnese  documents  is  a  report  of  Von  Wiesner,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  ^ent  sent  to  Serajevo  to  investigate  the  assassination  at 
that  place  on  June  28,  1914,  of  the  Archouke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Throne,  and  the  Duchess  of  Hohen- 
berc,  his  morganatic  wife. 

Tlie  material  portion  of  this  report,  in  the  form  of  a  telegram,  is  as 
follows: — 

^'Herr  von  Wiesner,  to  the  Foreign  MLmstrj/f  Vienna. 

*' Serajevo f  July  IS,  1914,  1-^0  p.  m. 

^'Cognizance  on  the  part  of  the  Serbian  Government,  participation 
in  the  murderous  assault,  or  in  its  preparation,  and  supplying  the 
weapons,  proved  by  nothing,  nor  even  to  be  suspected.  On  the  con- 
trary there  are  indications  which  cause  this  to  be  rejected."  * 

The  second  is  likewise  a  telegram,  dated  Berlin,  July  25,  1914,  from 
Count  Szoegeny,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna,  and  reads  as  follows : — 

''Here  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  in  case  of  a  possible 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Serbia,  our  immediate  declaration  of  war  will 
be  coincident  with  military  operations. 

'*Delay  in  beginning  military  operations  is  here  considered  as  a 
great  danger  because  of  the  intervention  of  other  Powers. 

^Herrv.  Wiesner  an  MmUtiriumdet  Aeutt€rnin  WUn. 

Sanjtvo,  tS.  JiUi  1914, 1'lO  p.  m. 

MUwineiiachaft  serblscbier  Regienmg,  Leitung  an  Attentat  Oder  deasen  Vorbereitung  und  Beistellung 
der  Waffen,  durch  nichts  erwiescn  odor  auch  nur  su  vermuten.    £a  besteben  vlalinehr  Anhaltspdnkte, 
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*  'We  are  ui^^ently  advised  to  proceed  at  once  and  to  confront  the 
world  with  eLjait  accompli  J'  * 

The  third,  likewise  a  tele^am  in  cipher,  marked  ''strictly  confi- 
dential/' and  dated  Berlin,  efuly  27,  1914,  two  days  after  the  Serbian 
reply  to  the  Austro-Himgarian  ultimatum  and  the  day  before  the 
Austro-Hxmgarian  declaration  of  war  upon  that  devoted  kingdom, 
was  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Eoreign  AJffairs  at  Vienna.  The  material  portion  of  this 
document  is  as  foUows: — 

"The  Secretary  of  State  informed  me  very  definitely  and  in  the 
strictest  confidence  that  in  the  near  fut\u*e  possible  proposals  for 
mediation  on  the  part  of  England  would  be  brought  to  Your  Excel- 
lency's knowledge  by  the  German  Government. 

'  'The  German  Government  gives  its  most  binding  assurance  that 
it  does  not  in  any  way  associate  itself  with  the  proposals;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  absolutely  opposed  to  their  consideration  and  only  trans- 
mits them  in  compliance  with  the  English  request.'' ' 

Of  the  English  propositions,  to  vmich  reference  is  made  in  the 
above  telegram,  the  foUowing  may  be  quoted,  which,  imder  date 
July  30,  1914,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin: — 

"If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  preserved,  and  the  present  crisis 
safely  passed,  my  own  endeavour  will  be  to  promote  some  arrange- 
ment to  which  Germany  could  be  a  party,  by  which  she  could  oe 
assured  that  no  aggressive  or  hostile  policy  would  be  pursued  a^inst 
her  or  her  allies  by  France,  Russia,  and  oiu*selves,  jointly  or 
separately." ' 

While  comment  upon  these  telegrams  would  only  tend  to  weaken 
their  force  and  effect,  it  may  nevertheless  be  observed  that  the  last 
of  them  was  dated  two  days  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  Ger- 
many against  Russia,  which  might  have  been  prevented,  had  not 
Germany,  flushed  with  the  hope  of  certain  victory  and  of  the  fruits 
of  conquest,  determined  to  force  the  war. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  treats  separately  the  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  of  Luxemburg,  and  reaches  the 
conclusion,  in  which  the  American  Representatives  concur,  that 
the  neutrality  of  both  of  these  coxm tries  was  deliberately  violated. 
The  American  Representatives  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  state  or  to  hold  with  the  Commission  that  "the  war  was  pre- 
meditated by  the  Central  Powers,"  that  "Germany,  in  agreement 

1  OrafSzoeaeny  an  Mi>:i8ter  ies  Aeuesern  in  Wien, 
(285.)  Berlin,  tS.  Jtdi  1914, 

Hter  wlrd  allgemflla  TOcauaffesetEt,  dass  anf  eventaelle  abweisende  Actwort  Berblens  sofort  unserc 
Kiiogserklftnixig  verbuDden  mlt  krie^ff^en  OpentlonoD  erfolgen  werde. 

Man  sleht  hi«r  in  jeder  VenOgenmg  des  Beginnes  der  kriegerischen  Opentionen  grosse  Ge&hr  tetreffs 
Einmiachnng  aoderer  Mllchte. 

Man  r&t  vaiB  drlngendst  sofort  vonugehen  and  Welt  vor  einfatt  accompli  su  stellen. 

*  GrafSzoegeny  an  MiniiUrium  tfet  Amuem  in  WUn, 

iWI,  Strang  Tertraullcli.)  BerUn,  S7.  J'Oi  1914, 

StaatssdETet&r  erkl&rte  mlr  In  streng  vertiaulicber  Fonn  sehr  entschieden,  dass  in  der  nftchsten  Zeit 
eTentoeUe  VermittlmigSTorsohlage  Bnglands  dnrch  die  deatsche  Regierung  sur  Kenntnis  Euer  Exc. 
gahracht  wOrdeoi. 

Die  deiitache  Regiemng  vereicfaere  anf  das  Bfhidigste,  dau  aie  tick  in  Iceiner  Weiae  vtU  dm  VcfKhidgen 
itUntifiOn.  sogar  entsohieden  gegen  derer  BerOckBlchtigang  sei,  und  dleseUben  nur,  nm  der  engUscben 
Bttte  Rectmnng  zn  tragen,  weftergebe. 

*  British  ParHamentary  Papers, "  Miaoellaneons,  No.  10  (1016)/'  "Collected  Documents  relating  to  the 
Ootbfeak  of  the  European  War/'  p.  78. 
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with  Austria-Hxingary,  deliberately  worked  to  defeat  all  the  many 
conciliatory  proposals  made  by  the  Entente  Powers  and  their  repeated 
efforts  to  avoid  war/'  and  to  declare  that  the  neutrality  of  Belgium, 
guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  the  19th  of  April,  1839,  and  that  of 
Luxemburg,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  tne  11th  of  May,  1867, 
were  deUberately  violated  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  acts  should  be  condenmed  m 
no  uncertain  terms  and  that  their  perpetrators  should  be  held  up 
to  the  execration  of  mankind. 

n 

The  second  question  submitted  by  the  Conference  to  the  Com- 
mission requires  an  investigation  of  and  a  report  upon  'the  facts 
as  to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the 
forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their  Allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and 
in  the  air,  during  the  present  war.'  It  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  quote  again  the  exact  language  of  the  submission  in  that  it  is  at 
once  the  authority  for  and  the  limitation  of  the  investigation  and 
report  to  be  made  by  the  Conmiission.  Facts  were  to  be  gathered, 
but  these  facts  were  to  be  not  of  a  general  but  of  a  very  specific 
kind,  and  were  to  relate  to  the  violations  or  'breaches  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.'  The  duty  of  the  Commission  was,  therefore, 
to  determine  whether  the  facts  foimd  were  violations  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.  It  was  not  asked  whether  these  facts  were 
violations  of  the  laws  or  of  the  principles  of  himianity.  Nevertheless, 
the  report  of  the  Commission  does  not,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Representatives  it  should,  confine  itself  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  facts  and  to  their  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war,  but,  going  beyond  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  declares  that  the 
facts  foimd  and  acts  committed  were  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  humanity.  The  laws  and  customs 
of  war  are  a  standard  certain,  to  be  foimd  in  books  of  authority 
and  in  the  practice  of  nations.  The  laws  and  principles  of  himianity 
vary  with  the  individual,  which,  if  for  no  other  reason,  should 
exclude  them  from  consideration  in  a  court  of  justice,  especially  one 
chained  with  the  administration  of  criminal  law.  The  American 
Representatives,  therefore,  objected  to  the  references  to  the  laws 
ana  principles  of  humanity,  to  be  foimd  in  the  report,  in  what  they 
beUeved  was  meant  to  be  a  judicial  proceeding,  as,  in  their  opinion, 
the  facts  found  were  to  be  violations  or  breaches  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  and  the  persons  singled  out  for  trial  and  punish- 
ment for  acts  committed  during  the  war  were  only  to  be  those 
persons  guilty  of  acts  which  should  have  been  committed  in  violation 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  With  this  reservation  as  to  the 
invocation  of  the  principles  of  humanity,  the  American  Representa- 
tives are  in  substantial  accord  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Commission  on  this  head  that: 

1.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Central  Empires,  together  with 
their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  by  barbarous  or  illegiti- 
mate methods  in  violation  of  the  established  laws  and 
customs  of  war  and  the  elementary  principles  of  humanity. 
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2.  A  Commission  should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  classifying  systematically  all  the  information  already 
had  or  to  be  obtamed,  in  order  to  prepare  as  complete  a  list 
of  facts  as  possible  concerning  the  violations  oi  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  conmiitteaby  the  forces  of  the  German 
Empire  and  its  allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  in 
the  coiu^e  of  the  present  war. 

However,  in  view  of  the  reconmiendation  that  a  Commission  be 
appointed  to  collect  further  information,  the  American  Repre- 
sentatives believe  that  they  should  content  themselves  with  a  mere 
expression  of  concurrence  as  to  the  statements  contained  in  the 
report  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  based. 

f 

III 

The  third  question  submitted  to  the  Commission  on  Responsibili- 
ties requires  on  exprsesion  of  opinion  concerning  "the  aegree  of 
responsibility  for  these  oflPences  attaching  to  particular  meiiu)ers  of 
the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other 
individuals,  however  highly  placed."  The  conclusion  which  the  Com- 
mission reached,  and  which  is  stated  in  the  report,  is  to  the  effect  that 
"all  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries,  however  high  their  posi- 
tion may  have  been,  without  distinction  of  rank,  including  Cniefs 
of  States,  who  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  or  the  laws  oi  humanity,  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion." .The  American  Representatives  are  unable  to  agree  with  this 
conclusion,  in  so  far  as  it  subjects  to  criminal,  and,  therefore,  to  legal 
prosecution,  persons  accused  of  offences  against  "  the  laws  of  human- 
ity," and  in  so  far  as  it  subjects  Chiefs  of  States  to  a  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility hitherto  unknown  to  municipal  or  international  law,  for 
which  no  precedents  are  to  be  found  m  the  modem  practice  of 
nations. 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  question  of  criminal  liability  for 
offences  against  the  laws  of  humanity,  which  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  law  to  be  administered  in  the  national  tribunals 
and  the  Hight  Court,  whose  constitution  is  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  and  likewise  reserving  for  discussion  in  connection  with 
Hhe  High  Court  the  question  of  the  liability  of  a  chief  of  State  to  crim- 
inal prosecution,  a  reference  may  properly  be  m|ide  in  this  place  to 
the  masterly  and  hitherto  unanswered  opmion  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, in  the  case  of  the  Schooner  Exchange  v.  McFaddon  and  Others 
(7  Cranch,  116),  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  1812,  in  which  the  reasons  are  given  for  the  exemption  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  the  sovereign  agent  of  a  State  from  judicial  process. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  head  of  the  State,  whether  he  be  called 
emperor,  king,  or  chief  executive,  is  not  responsible  for  breaches  of 
the  law,  but  that  he  is  responsible  not  to  the  judicial  but  to  the 
political  authority  of  his  country.  His  act  may  and  does  bind  his 
country  and  render  it  responsible  for  the  acts  which  he  has  committed 
in  its  name  and  its  behalf,  or  under  cover  of  its  authority;  but  he 
is,,  and  it  is  submitted  that  he  should  be,  only  responsible  to  his  coun- 
try, as  otherwise  to  hold  would  be  to  subject  to  foreign  countries,  a 
cmef  executive,  thus  withdrawing  him  from  the  laws  of  his  country, 
even  its  organic  JqtW;  to  which  he  owes  obedience,  and  subordinating 
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him  to  foreign  jurisdictions  to  which  neither  he  nor  his  country  owes 
allegiance  or  obedience,  thus  denying  the  very  conception  of  sov- 
ereignty. 

But  the  law  to  which  the  head  of  the  State  is  responsible  is  the 
law  of  his  country,  not  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  or  group  of 
countries;  the  triotmal  to  which  he  is  responsible  is  the  tribunal 
of  his  country,  not  of  a  foreign  country  or  group  of  countries,  and 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  is  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the 
law  m  force  at  the  time  of  the  conmiission  of  the  act,  not  a  punish- 
ment created  after  the  commission  of  the  act. 

These  observations  the  American  Representatives  believe  to  be 
applicable  to  a  head  of  a  State  actuaUV  in  office  and  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  They  do  not  apply  to  a  head  of 
a  State  who  has  abdicated  or  has  been  repudiated  by  his  people. 
Proceedings  against  him  might  be  wise  or  unwise,  but  in  any  event 
they  would  be  against  an  individual  out  of  office  and  not  against 
an  individual  in  office  and  thus  in  effect  against  the  State. 

The  American  Representatives  also  beheve  that  the  above 
observations  apply  to  liability  of  the  head  of  a  State  for  violations 
of  positive  law  m  the  strict  and  legal  sense  of  the  term.  They  are 
not  intended,  to  apply  to  what  may  be  called  political  offences  and 
to  political  sanctions. 

These  are  matters  for  statesmen,  not  for  judges,  and  it  is  for 
them  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  violators  of  the  Treaties 

fuaranteeing  the  neutraUty  of  Belgium  and  of  Luxemburg  should 
e  subjected  to  a  pohtical  sanction. 

However,  as  questions  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  beyond  the  man- 
date of  the  Comerence,  the  American  Representatives  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  their  discussion. 

IV 

The  fourth  question  calls  for  an  investigation  of  and  a  report 
upon  **the  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for 
the  trial  of  these  offences."  Apparently  the  Conference  had  in  mind 
the  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  inasmuch  as  the 
Comimission  is  required  by  the  third  submission  to  report  upon 
'*the  degree  of  responsibihty  for  these  offenses  attaching  to  par- 
ticular members  oi  the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the 
General  Staffs  and  other  individuals,  however  highly  placed."  The 
fourth  point  relates  to  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal 
appropriate  for  the  investigation  of  these  crimes,  and  to  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  th^  persons  accused  of  their  commission,  should 
they  be  found  guilty.  The  Commission  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  tribunal  referred  to  in  the  fourth  point  was  to 
deal  with  the  crimes  specified  in  the  second  and  third  submissions, 
not  with  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement  taken  from  the  report: — 

On  the  whole  case,  including  both  the  acts  which  brought  about 
the  war  and  those  which  accompanied  its  inception,  particu- 
larly the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and  of  Bel- 
giimi,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  right 
For  the  Peace  Conference,  in  a  matter  so  unprecedented,  to  adopt 
special  measures,  and  even  to  create  a  special  organ  in  order 
to  deal  as  they  deserve  with  the  authors  of  such  acts. 
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This  section  of  the  report,  however,  deals  not  only  with  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war— improperly  adding  "  and  of  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity"—but  also  with  the  *'acts  which  provoked  the  war  and 
accompanied  its  inception/'  which  either  in  whole  or  in  j)art  would 
appear  to  fall  more  appropriately  imder  the  first  submission  relatiiig 
to  the  "responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war." 

Of  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war  and  accompanied  its  incep- 
tion, the  Commission,  with  special  reference  to  the  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and  of  Belgium,  says:  "We  therefore  do 
not  advise  that  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war  should  be  chained 
against  their  authors  and  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  beiore 
a  tribimal."  And  a  little  later  in  the  same  section  the  report  con- 
tinues: "The  Commission  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  no  criminal 
charge  can  be  made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals, 
and  notably  the  ex-Kaiser,  on  the  special  head  of  these  breaches 
of  neutrality,  but  the  gravity  of  these  gross  outrages  upon  the  law 
of  nations  and  international  good  faith  is  such  that  the  Commission 
thinks  they  should  be  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemncUian  by  the 
ConfercTiceJ'  The  American  Representatives  are  in  thorough  accord 
with  these  views,  which  are  thtis  formally  stated  in  the  first  two 
of  the  four  conclusions  under  this  heading: — 

The  acts  which  brought  about  the  war  should  not  be  charged 
against  their  authors  or  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  beiore 
a  tribunal. 
On  the  special  head  of  the  breaches  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg 
and  ]Belgium,  the  gravity  of  these  outrages  upon  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  upon  international  good  faith  is  such 
that  they  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation 
by  the  Conference. 
If  the  report  had  stopped  here,  the  American  Representatives 
would  be  able  to  concur  in  the  conclusions  under  this  heading  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  they  were  justified,  for  hitherto  the  authors 
of  war,  however  unjust  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  morals,  have 
not  been  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  upon  a  criminal  charge 
for  trial  and  punishment.     The  report  specifically  states:  (1)  That 
"a  war  of  aggression  may  not  be  considered  as  an  act  directly 
contrary  to  positive  law,  or  one  which  can  be  successfully  brought 
l)efore  a  tribunal  such  as  the  Commission  is  authorised  to  consider 
under  its  Terms  of  Reference";  the  Commission  refuses  to  advise 
(2)   "that  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war  should  be  charged 
against  their  authors  and  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  before 
a  tribunal";  it  further  holds  (3)  that  "no  criminal  charge  can  be 
made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals,  and  notablv 
the  ex-Kaiser,  on  the  special  head  of  these  breaches  of  neutraUty. ' 
Tne  American  Representatives,  accepting  each  of  these  statements 
as  sound  and  unanswerable,  are  nevertheless  unable  to  agree  with 
the  third  of  the  conclusions  based  upon  them: — 
On  the  whole  case,  including  both  the  acts  which  brought  about 
the  war  and  those  which  accomnanied  its  inception,  particu- 
larly the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg, it  would  be  right  for  the  Peace  Conference,  in  a  matter 
so  unprecedented,  to  adopt  special  measures,  and  even  to  create 
a  special  organ  in  order  to  deal  as  they  deserve  with  the  authors 
of  such  acts. 

laOOZT**— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 Zi 
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The  American  Representatives  believe  that  this  conclusion  is 
inconsistent  both  with  the  reasoning  of  the  section  and  with  the 
first  and  second  conclusions,  and  tnat  ''in  a  matter  so  unprece- 
dented," to  quote  the  exact  language  of  the  third  conclusion,  they 
are  relieved  irom  comment  and  criticism.  However,  they  observe 
that,  if  the  acts  in  question  are  criminal  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
punishable  under  law,  they  do  not  understand  why  the  report 
should  not  advise  that  these  acts  be  punished  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  law.  If,  on  the  other  nand,  there  is  no  law  making 
them  crimes  or  affixing  a  penalty  for  their  commission,  they  are 
moral,  not  legal,  crimes,  and  the  American  Representatives  fail  to 
see  the  advisabihty  or  indeed  the  appropriateness  of  creating  a 
special  organ  to  deal  with  the  authors  of  such  acts.  In  any  event, 
the  organ  in  question  should  not  be  a  judicial  tribunal. 

In  order  to  meet  the  evident  desire  of  the  Commission  that  a 
special  organ  be  created,  without  however  doing  violence  to  their 
own  scruples  in  the  premises,  the  American  Representatives  pro- 
posed— 

The  Commission  on  Responsibihties  recommends  that: —  / 

!•  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  be  'established  to  consider  generally 
the  relative  culpabihty  of  the  authors  of  the  war  and  also 
the  question  of  their  culpabihty  as  to  the  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  during  its  course. 

2.  The  Commission  of  Inquiry  consist  of  two  members  of  the 

five  following  Powers:  United  States  of  America,  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan;  and  one  member  from 
each  of  the  five  foUowmg  Powers:  Belgiimi,  Greece,  Portugal, 
Roumaina,  and  Serbia. 

3.  The  enemy  be  required  to  place  their  archives  at  the  disposal 

of  the  Commission  which  shall  forthwith  enter  upon  its 
duties  and  report  jointly  and  separately  to  their  respective 
Governments  on  the  11  tn  Novemoer,  1919,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable. 

The  Commission,  however,  failed  to  adopt  this  proposal. 

The  fourth  and  final  conclusion  under  this  heading  declares  it  to 
be  **  desirable  that  for  the  future  penal  sanctions  should  be  provided 
for  such  grave  outrages  against  the  elementary  principles  of  inter- 
national law."  With  this  conclusion  the  American  Representatives 
find  themselves  to  be  in  substantial  accord.  They  believe  that 
any  nation  going  to  war  assumes  a  grave  responsibiUty,  and  that 
a  nation  enagaging  in  a  war  of  aggression  commits  a  crime.  They 
hold  that  the  neutrality  of  nations  should  be  observed,  especially 
when  it  is  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  to  which  the  nations  violating  it 
are  parties,  and  that  the  plighted  word  and  the  good  faith  of  nations 
should  be  faithfully  observed  in  this  as  in  all  other  respects.  At 
the  same  time,  given  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  an  act 
is  in  reality  one  of  aggression  or  of  defence,  and  given  also  the 
difficulty  01  framing  penal  sanctions,  where  the  consequences  are 
so  great  or  may  be  so  great  as  to  be  incalculable,  they  hesitate  as 
to  the  feasilibity  of  this  conclusion,  from  which,  however,  they  are 
unwilling  formally  to  dissent. 

With  the  portion  of  the  report  devoted  to  the  ^'constitution  and 
procedure  oi  a  tribunal  appropriate  for  the  trial  of  these  offences," 
the  American  Representatives  are  unable  to  agree,  and  their  views 
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differ  so  fundamentally  and  so  radically  from  those  of  the  Com- 
mission that  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  oppose  the  views  of 
their  colleagues  in  the  Commission  and  to  dissent  from  the  state- 
ment of  those  views  as  recorded  in  the  report.  The  American 
Representatives,  however,  agree  with  the  introductory  paragraph 
of  this  section,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  '*  every  belligerent  has, 
iaccording  to  international  law,  the  power  and  authority  to  try  the 
ndividuids  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  the  crimes''  constituting  violations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  ^*if  such  persons  have  been  taken 

Snsoners  or  have  otherwise  fallen  into  its  power.''  The  American 
Representatives  are  likewise  in  thorough  accord  with  the  further 
provisions  that  '*each  belligerent  has,  or  has  power  to  set  up,  pur- 
suant to  its  own  legislation,  an  appropriate  tribunal,  military  or 
civO,  for  the  trial  of  such  cases."  The  American  Representatives 
concur  in  the  view  that  '^ these  courts  would  be.  able  to  trv  the 
incrinunated  persons  according  to  their  own  procedure,"  ana  also 
in  the  conclusion  that  '*much  complication  and  consequent  delay 
would  be  avoided  which  would  arise  if  all  such  cases  were  to  be 
brought  before  a  single  tribunal,"  supposing  that  the  single  tribunal 
coula  and  should  be  created.  In  fact,  these  statements  are  not  only 
in  accord  with  but  are  based  upon  the  memorandum  submitted  by 
the  American  Representatives,  advocating  the  utilisation  of  the 
militarv  commissions  or  tribunals  either  existing  or  which  could  be 
created  in  each  of  the  belligerent  countries,  with  jurisdiction  to  pass 
upon  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committee  by 
the  respective  enemies. 

This  memorandum  already  referred  to  in  an  earlier  paragraph  is 
as  foUows: — 

1.  That  the  military  authorities,  being  charged  with  the  interpreta- 

tion of  the  laws  and  customs  oi  war,  possess  jurisdiction  to 
determine  and  punish  violations  thereof; 

2.  That  the  militarv  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of 

violations  of  tne  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  found  guilty  of  such  offences  is  exercised  by 
military  tribunals; 

3.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  a  military  tribunal  over  a  person 

accused  of  the  violation  of  a  law  or  custom  of  war  is  acquired 
when  the  offence  was  committed  on  the  territory  of  the  nation 
creating  the  military  tribimal  or  when  the  person  or  propertv 
injured  by  the  offence  is  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  mil- 
itary tribunal; 

4.  That  file  law  and  procedure  to  be  applied  and  followed  in  deter- 

mining and  punishing  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  are  the  law  and  the  procedure  for  determining  and  pun- 
ishing such  violations  established  by  the  military  law  oi  the 
country  against  which  the  offence  is  committed ;  and 

5.  That  in  case  of  acts  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 

involving  more  than  one  country,  the  military  tribunals  of 
the  countries  affected  may  be  united,  thus  forming  an  inter- 
national tribunal  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  persons 
charged  with  the  commission  of  such  offences. 
In  a  matter  of  such  importance  affecting  not  one  but  many  coun- 
tries and  calculated  to  influence  their  future  conduct,  the  American 
Repreeentatives  believed  that  the  nations  should  use  the  machinery 
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at  hand,  which  had  been  tried  and  found  competent,  with  a  law  and 
a  procedure  framed  and  ther^ore  known  in  advance,  rather  than  to 
create  an  international  tribunal  with  a  criminal  jurisdiction  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent,  precept,  practice,  or  procedure.  They  further 
believed  that,  if  an  act  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  com- 
mitted by  the  enemy  affected  more  than  one  country,  a  tribunal  could 
be  formed  of  the  countries  affected  by  uniting  the  national  commid- 
sions  or  courts  thereof,  in  which  event  the  triDxmal  would  be  formed 
by  the  mere  assemblage  of  the  members,  bringing  with  them  the  law 
to  be  applied,  namely,  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  the  procedure, 
namely,  the  procedure  of  the  national  commissions  or  courts.  The 
American  Representatives  had  especially  in  mind  the  case  of  Henry 
Wirz,  commandant  of  the  Confederate  prison  at  Andersonville, 
Georgia,  during  the  war  between  the  States,  who  after  that  war  was 
tried  by  a  military  commission,  sitting  in  the  city  of  Washington,  for 
crimes  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  convicted  thereof, 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  and  actually  executed  on  the  11th  Novem- 
ber, 1865. 

While  the  American  Eepresentatives  would  have  preferred  a 
national  military  commission  or  court  in  each  country,  for  which 
the  Wirz  case  furnished  ample  precedent,  they  were  willing  to  con- 
cede that  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  a  conmiission  of  representa- 
tives of  the  competent  national  tribunals  to  pass  upon  charges,  as 
stated  in  the  report: — 

(a)  Against  persons  belon^g  to  enemy  coxmtries  vho  have  com- 
mitted outrages  against  a  number  of  civilians  and  soldiers 
of  several  Allied  nations,  such  as  outrages  committed  in 
prison  camps  where  prisoners  of  war  of  several  nations  were 
congregated  or  the  crime  of  forced  labour  in  mines  where 
prisoners  of  more  than  one  nationality  were  forced  to  work. 
(6)  Against  persons  of  authority,  belonging  to  enemy  countrieSy 
whose  orders  were  executed  not  only  in  one  area  or  on  one 
battle  front,  but  whose  orders  affected  the  conduct  towards 
several  of  the  Allied  armies. 
The  American  Representatives  are,  however,  unable  to  agree  that 
a  mixed  commission  thus  composed  should,  in  the  language  of  the 
report,  entertain  charges:— 

(c)  Against  all  authorities,  civil  or  military,  belonging  to  enemy 
countries,  however  high  their  position  may  have  oeen,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  incluaing  the  Heads  of  States,  who 
ordered,  or,  with  knowledge  thereof  and  with  power  to  inter- 
vene, abstained  from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  pre- 
vent, putting  an  end  to  or  repressing,  violations  of  the  laws 
or  customs  of  war,  it  being  understood  that  no  such  absten- 
tion shall  constitute  a  defence  for  the  actual  perpetrators. 
In  an  earher  stage  of  the  general  report,  indeed,  until  its  final 
revision,  such  persons  were  declared  liable  because  they  'abstained 
from  preventing,  putting  an  end  to,  or  repressing,  violations  of  the 
laws  or  customs  of  war.      To  this  criterion  of  liability  the  American 
Representatives   were   unalterably   opposed.     It   is   one    thing    to 
punish   a   person   who   committed,   or,   possessing   the   authority, 
ordered  others  to  commit  an  act  constituting  a  crime;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  punish  a  person  who  failed  to  prevent,  to  put  an 
end  to,  or  to  repress  violations  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war.    In 
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one  case  the  indiyidual  acts  or  orders  others  to  act,  and  m  so  doing 
commits  a  positive  offence.  In  the  other  he  is  to  be  punished  for 
the  acts  of  others  without  proof  being  given  that  he  Knew  of  the 
commission  of  the  acts  in  question  or  that,  knowing  them,  he 
could  have  prevented  their  commission.  To  establish  responsibility 
in  such  cases  it  is  elementarv  that  the  individual  sought  to  be 
punished  should  have  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  the  acts  of 
a  criminal  nature  and  that  he  should  have  possessed  the  power  as 
well  as  the  authority  to  prevent,  to  put  an  end  to,  or  repress  them. 
Neither  knowledge  "of  commission  nor  ability  to  prevent  is  alone 
sufficient.  The  duty  or  obligation  to  act  is  essential.  TTiey  must 
exist  in  conjunction,  and  a  standard  of  liability  which  does  not 
include  them  all  is  to  be  rejected.  The  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  abstention  was  felt  by  the  Commission,  as  to  make  abstention 
punishable  might  tend  to  exonerate  the  person  actually  committing 
the  act.  Therefore  the  standard  of  liability  to  which  the  American 
Representatives  objected  was  modified  in  the  last  sessions  of  the 
Conomission,  and  the  much  less  objectionable  text,  as  stated  above, 
was  adopted  and  substituted  for  the  earlier  and  wholly  in  admis- 
sible one. 

There  remain,  however,  two  reasons,  which,  if  others  were  lacking, 
would  prevent  the  American  Representatives  from  consentinff  to 
the  tribunal  recommended  by  the  Commission.  The  first  of  wiese 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  to  be  administered,  in  that  liability 
is  made  to  depend  not  only  upon  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war,  but  also  upon  violations  'of  the  laws  of  humanity.'  The 
second  of  these  reasons  is  that  Heads  of  States  are  included  within 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  enemy  countries  to  be  tried 
and  punished  for  violations  of  the  laws  ana  customs  of  war  and 
of  the  laws  of  humanity.  The  American  Representatives  believe 
that  the  Commission  has  exceeded  its  mandate  m  extending  liability 
to  violations  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  to  be 
examined  are  solely  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
They  also  believe  that  the  Coi;:imission  erred  in  seeking  to  subject 
Heads  of  States  to  trial  and  punishment  by  a  tribunal  to  whose 
jurisdiction  they  were  not  subject  when  the  alleged  offence  were 
committed. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  American  Representatives  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  war  was  and  is  by  its  very  nature  inhuman,  but  acts 
consistent  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  although  these  acts 
are  inhuman;  are  nevertheless  not  the  object  of  punishment  by 
a  coiurt  of  justice.  A  judicial  tribunal  only  deals  with  existing  law 
and  only  administers  existing  law,  leaving  to  another  forum  infrac- 
tions of  the  moral  law  and  actions  contrary  to  the  laws  and  principles 
of  humanity.  A  further  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  laws  and 
principles  of  humanity  are  not  certain,  varying  with  time,  place. 
and  circumstance,  and  according,  it  may  be,  to  the  conscience  oi 
the  individual  judge.  There  is  no  fixed  and  universal  standard 
of  humanity.  Thelaw  of  himianity,  or  the  principle  of  humanity, 
is  much  like  equity,  whereof  John  Selden,  as  wise  and  cautious  as 
he  was  learned,  aptly  said: 

"Ikjtdty  is  a  roguish  thing.  For  Law  we  have  a  measure,  know 
what  to  trust  to;  Equity  is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him  that 
is  Chancellory  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  Equity.    'Tis 
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all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standard  for  the  measure  we  call  a 
**foot''  a  Chancellor's  foot;  what  an  uncertain  measure  would  this 
be:  One  Chancellor  has  a  long  foot,  another  a  short  foot,  a  third 
an  indifferent  foot.  Tis  the  samQ  thing  in  the  Chancellor's  con- 
science/' 

While  recognising  that  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  Delight  be  tried  oef ore  and  the  perpetrators  punished  by  national 
tribuneufs,  the  Commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  graver  charges 
and  those  involving  more  than  one  countrv  shoidd  be  tried  before 
an  international  body,  to  be  called  the  High  Tribxmal,  which  ''shall 
be  composed  of  three  persons  appointed  oy  each  of  the  following 
Governments: — The  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  one  person  appointed  by  each  of  the 
following  Governments:  Belgiimi,  Greece,  roland,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania,  Serbia,  and  Czecho-Slovakia'';  the  members  of  this  tribunal 
to  be  selected  by  each  country  ''from  among  the  members  of  their 
national  courts  or  tribunals,  civil  or  military,  and  now  in  existence 
or  erected  as  indicated  above/'  The  law  to  oe  applied  is  declared  by 
the  Commission  to  be  "the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  they 
result  from  the  usages  established  among  civilized  peoples,  from  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  from  the  dictates  of  public  conscience."  The 
pxmishment  to  be  inflicted  is  that  which  may  be  imposed  "for  such 
an  offence  or  offences  by  any  court  in  any  coimtry  represented  on 
the  tribunal  or  in  the  country  of  the  convicted  person."  The  cases 
selected  for  trial  are  to  be  determined  and  the  prosecutions  directed 
by  "a  prosecuting  commission"  composed  of  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  to  be  assisted  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  other  Govern- 
ments, presumably  a  party  to  the  creation  of  the  court  or  repre- 
sented in  it. 

The  American  Representatives  felt  very  strongly  that  too  ^eat 
attention  could  not  oe  devoted  to  the  creation  of  an  international 
criminal  court  for  the  trial  of  individuals,  for  which  a  precedent  is 
lacking,  and  which  appears  to  be  unknown  in  the  practice  of  nations. 
They  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  act  could  not  be  a  crime  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  word,  unless  it  were  made  so  by  law,  and  that  the 
commission  of  an  act  declared  to  be  a  crime  by  law  could  not  be 
punished  imless  the  law  prescribed  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted.  They 
were  perhaps,  more  conscious  than  their  colleagues  of  the  difficulties 
involved,  inasmuch  as  this  question  was  one  tnat  had  arisen  in  the 
American  Union  composed  of  States,  and  where  it  had  been  held  in 
the  leading  case  of  united  States  v.  Hudson  (7  Cranch  32),  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1812,  that  "the  legis- 
lative autnority  of  the  Union  must  first  make  an  act  a  crime^  amx 
a  punishment  to  it,  and  declare  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  offence.'/  What  is  true  of  the  American  States  must  be  true 
of  this  looser  union  which  we  call  the  Society  of  Nations.  The 
American  Representatives  know  of  no  international  statute  or  con- 
vention making  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war — ^not  to 
speak  of  the  laws  or  principles  of  humanity — an  international  crime, 
affixing  a  punishment  to  it,  and  declaring  the  court  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  offence.  They  felt,  however,  that  the  difficulty, 
however  great,  was  not  insiirmountable,  inasmuch  as  the  various 
States  have  declared  certain  acts  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of 
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war  to  be  crimes,  affixing  punishments  to  their  commission,  and 
providing  military  courts  or  conmiissions  within  the  respective  States 
possessinjg  jurisdiction  over  such  oflfence.  They  were  advised  that 
each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  States  could  create  such  a  tribunal, 
if  it  bad  not  already  done  so.  Here  then  was  at  hiand  a  series  of 
existing  tribunal  or  tribunals  that  coidd  lawfully  be  called  into  exist- 
ence in  each  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  countnes  by  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereign  powers,  appropriate  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  of  persons  of  enemy  nationality, 
who  during  the  war  committed  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war,  in  so  far  as  such  acts  affected  the  persons  or  property  of  their 
subjects  or  citizens,  whether  such  acts  were  committed  within  portions 
of  their  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy  or  by  the  enemy  within  its 
own  jurisdiction. 

The  American  Representatives  therefore  proposed  that  acts  affect- 
ing the  persons  or  property  of  one  of  the  Alhed  or  Associated  Govern- 
ments should  be  tried  by  a  mihtary  tribimal  of  that  country;  that 
acts  involving  more  than  one  country,  such  as  treatment  by  Germany 
of  prisoners  contrary  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  war,  could  be 
tried  by  a  tribunal  either  made  up  of  the  competent  tribunals  of  the 
countries  affected  or  of  a  commission  thereof  possessing  their 
authority.  In  this  way  existing  national  tribunals  or  national  com- 
missions which  could  legally  be  called  into  bein^  would  be  utilised, 
and  not  only  the  law  and  the  penalty  would  be  already  declared,  but 
the  procedure  would  be  settlea. 

It  seemed  elementary  to  the  American  Representatives  that  a 
country  could  not  take  part  in  the  trial  and  punishment  of  a  viola- 
tion 01  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  Germany  and 
her  AUies  before  the  particular  country  in  question  had  become  a 
party  to  the  war  against  Germany  and  her  Allies;  that  consequently- 
the  United  States  could  not  institute  a  mihtary  tribunal  within  its 
own  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war,  unless  such  violations  were  committed  upon  American  persons 
or  American  property,  and  that  the  United  States  could  not  properly 
take  part  in  the  trial  and  punishment  of  persons  accused  of  violations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the  mihtary  or  civil 
authorities  of  Bulgaria  or  Turkey. 

Under  these  conditions  and  with  these  limitations  the  American 
Representatives  considered  that  the  United  States  might  be  a  party 
to  a  High  Tribimal,  which  they  would  have  preferred  to  call,  because 
of  its  composition,  the  Mixed  or  United  Trbun«d  or  Commission. 
They  were  averse  to  the  creation  of  a  new  tribunal,  of  a  new  law,  of  a 
new  penalty,  which  would  be  ex  post  facto  in  nature,  and  thus  contrary 
to  an  express  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in 
conflict  with  tiie  law  and  practice  of  civilised  communities.  They 
believed,  however,  that  the  United  States  could  co-operate  to  this 
extent  by  the  utilisation  of  existing  tribunals,  existmg  laws,  and 
existing  penalties.  However,  the  possibiUty  of  co-operating  was 
frustratea  by  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  majority  that  criminal 
liability  should,  in  excess  of  the  mandate  of  the  Conference,  attach 
to  the  laws  ana  principles  of  humanity,  in  addition  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  should  be 
specifically  extended  to  ''  the  heads  of  States.'' 
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In  r^ard  to  the  latter  point,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  American 
Representatives  did  not  deny  the  responsibility  of  the  heads  of 
States  for  acts  which  they  ma^r  have  committed  in  violation  of 
law,  including,  in  so  far  as  their  country  is  concerned,  the  laivs 
and  customs  of  war,  but  they  held  that  heads  of  States  are,  as 
Sigents  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  of  any  State  resides, 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  ille^l  acts  which  they  may  have 
committed,  and  that  they  are  not  and  that  they  shoiild  not  be  made 
responsible  to  any  other  sovereignty. 

The  American  Representatives  assumed,  in  debating  this  ques- 
tion, that  from  a  legal  point  of  view  the  people  of  every  mdependent 
coimtry  are  posseted  of  sovereignty,  and  that  that  sovereigntj 
is  not  held  in  that  sense  by  rulers;  that  the  sovereignty  whidi  is 
thus  possessed  can  simoimon  before  it  any  person,  no  matter  how 
hi^  nis  estate,  and  call  upon  him  to  render  an  accoimt  of  his 
official  stewardship;  that  tne  essence  of  sovereignty  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  responsible  to  any  foreign  sovereignty;  that 
in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  people,  a  monarch  or  head  of  State  acts  as  their 
agent;  that  he  is  only  responsible  to  them;  and  that  he  is  respon- 
sible to  no  other  people  or  group  of  people  in  the  world. 

The  American  Representatives  admitted  that  from  the  moral 
point  of  view  the  head  of  a  State,  be  he  termed  emperor,  king,  or 
chief  executive,  is  responsible  to  mankind,  but  that  from  the  legal 
point  of  view  they  expressed  themselves  as  unable  to  see  how  any 
member  of  the  Commission  could  claim  that  the  head  of  a  State 
exercising  sovereim  rights  is  responsible  to  any  but  those  who  have 
confided  those  rignts  to  him  by  consent  expressed  or  implied. 

The  majority  of  the  Conmiission,  however,  was  not  influenced 
bj^  the  legal  argument.  They  appeared  to  be  fixed  in  their  deter- 
mination to  try  and  punish  by  judicial  process  the  "ex-Kaiser" 
of  Germany.  That  there  might  be  no  doubt  about  their  meaning, 
they  irsisted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Tribunal  whose 
constitution  they  reconmiended  should  include  the  heads  of  States, 
and  they  therefore  inserted  a  provision  to  this  effect  in  express 
words  in  the  clause  dealing  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal. 

In  view  of  their  objections  to  the  uncertain  law  to  be  applied, 
varying  according  to  the  conception  of  the  members  of  the  High 
Court  as  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity,  and  in  view  abo 
of  their  obiections  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  jurisdiction  of  that 
tribunal,  tne  American  Representatives  were  constrained  to  decline 
to  be  a  party  to  its  creatioa*  Necessarily  they  declined  the  proffer 
on  behaJi  of  the  Commission  that  the  United  States  should  take  part 
in  the  proceeding  before  that  tribimal,  or  to  have  the  United  States 
represented  in  tne  prosecuting  commission  chained  with  the  "duty 
of  selecting  the  cases  for  tricu  before  the  tribunal  and  of  directing 
and  conducting  prosecutions  before  it."  They  therefore  refrained 
from  taking  further  part  either  in  the  discussion  of  the  conatitutioa 
or  of  the  procedure  of  the  tribunal. 

It  was  an  imgracious  task  for  the  American  Representatives  to 
oppose  the  views  of  their  colleagues  in  the 'matter  of  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  heads  of  States,  when  they  believed  as  sincerely  and 
as  profoimdly  as  any  other  member  that  the  particular  heads  of 
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States  in  question  were  morally  guilty,  even  if  they  were  not  punish- 
able before  an  international  tribunal,  such  as  the  one  proposed,  for 
the  acts  which  they  themselves  had  conmiitted  or  with  whose  com- 
mission by  others  they  could  be  justly  taxed.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  regret  to  the  American  Representatives  that  they  found  them- 
selves subjected  to  criticism,  owing  to  their  objection  to  declaring 
the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity  as  a  standard  whereby  the  acts 
of  their  enemies  snoidd  be  measured  and  punished  by  a  judicial 
tribunal.  Their  abhorrence  for  the  acts  of  the  heads  of  States  of 
enemy  countries  is  no  less  genuine  and  deep  than  that  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  their  conception  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity 
is.  they  believe,  not  less  enlightened  than  that  of  their  coUea^es. 
Tney  considered  that  they  were  dealing  solely  with  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  that  mey  were  engaged  under  the 
mandate  of  Uie  Conference  in  creating- a  tribunal  in  which  violations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  should  be  tried  and  pimished.  They 
therefore  confined  themselves  to  law  in  its  legal  sense,  believing  that 
in  so  doing  Uiey  accorded  with  the  mandate  of  submission,  and  that 
to  have  permitted  sentiment  or  popular  indignation  to  i^ect  their 
judgment  would  have  been  violative  of  their  duty  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Responsibilities. 

They  submit  their  views,  rejected  by  the  Commission,  to  the  Con- 
ference, in  full  confidence  that  it  is  only  through  the  administration 
of  law,  enacted  and  known  before  it  is  violated,  that  justice  may 
ultimately  prevail  internationally,  as  it  actually  does  between  indi- 
▼iduab  in  all  civilised  nations. 

Merryorand/wm,  on  the  Principles  which  should  Determine  Inhuman  and 

Improper  Acts  oj  War 

To  determine  the  principles  which  shoidd  be  the  standard  of 
justice  in  measuring  the  cnarge  of  inhuman  or  atrocious  conduct 
dunng  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  the  following  propositions  should 
be  considered: — 

1.  Slaying  and  maiming  of  men  in  accordance  with  generally 
acceptecf  nues  of  war  are  from  their  nature  cruel  and  contrary  to 
the  modem  conception  of  humanity. 

2.  The  methods  of  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  conformity 
with  the  accepted  rules  of  war  are  admitted  by  civilised  nations  to 
be  justifiable  and  no  charge  of  cruelty,  inhumanity,  or  impropriety 
lies  against  a  party  emplo^dng  such  methods. 

3.  The  principle  underlying  the  accepted  rules  of  war  is  the  nec- 
cessity  of  exercising  physical  force  to  protect  national  safety  or  to 
maintiGtin  national  ngnts. 

4.  Reprehensible  cruelty  is  a  matter  of  degree  which  cannot  be 
justly  determined  by  a  fixed  fine  of  distinction,  but  one  which 
fluctuates  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  each  case,  but  the  mani- 
fest departure  from  accepted  rules  and  customs  of  war  imposes 
upon  tne  one  so  departing  the  burden  of  justifying  his  conduct, 
as  he  is  prima  facie  guilty  of  a  criminal  act. 

5.  The  test  of  guilt  m  the  perpetration  of  an  act,  which  would 
be  inhuman  or  otherwise  reprehensible  under  normal  conditions, 
is  the  necessity  of  that  act  to  the  protection  of  national  safety  or 
Qational  rights  measured  chiefly  by  actual  military  advantage. 
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6.  The  assertion  by  the  perpetrator  of  an  act  that  it  is  necessary 
for  military  reasons  does  not  exonerate  him  from  guilt  if  the  facte 
and  circumstances  present  reasonably  strong  grounds  for  establishing 
the  needlessness  of  the  act  or  for  beUeving  that  the  assertion  is  not 
made  in  good  faith. 

7.  Whue  an  act  may  be  essentially  reprehensible  and  the  per- 
petrator entirely  imwarranted  in  assmning  it  to  be  necessary  from 
a  miUtary  point  of  view,  he  must  not  be  condenmed  as  wilfully 
violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  principles  of  humanity 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  act  was  wanton  and  without  reasonable 
excuse. 

8.  A  wanton  act  whiah  causes  needless  suffering  (and  this  includes 
such  causes  of  suffering  as  destruction  of  property,  deprivation  of 
necessaries  of  life,  enforced  labour,  &c.)  is  cruel  and  criminal.  The 
full  measure  of  guilt  attaches  to  a  party  who  without  adequate 
reason  perpetrates  a  needless  act  of  cruelty.  Such  an  act  is  a  crime 
against  civilisation,  which  is  without  palliation. 

9.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  in  determining  the  criminality  of 
an  act,  that  there  should  be  considered  the  wantonness  or  malice 
of  the  perpetrator,  the  needlessness  of  the  act  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  tne  perpetration  of  a  justifiable  act  in  a  needlessly  harsh  . 
or  cruel  manner,  and  the  improper  motive  which  inspired  it. 

Robert  Lansing. 
James  Brown  Scott. 


Annex  III 

Reservations  by  the  Japanese  Delegation 

The  Japanese  Del^ates  on  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  are 
convinced  that  many  crimes  have  been  committed  by  the  enemy  in 
the  course  of  the  present  war  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  and  recognise  that  the  principal  respon- 
sioility  rests  upon  individual  enemies  in  high  places.  Thev  are 
consequently  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  re-establish  for  the  future 
the  force  of  the  principles  thus  infringed,  it  is  important  to  discover 
practical  means  for  the  punishment  of  the  persons  responsible  for 
such  violations. 

A  question  may  be  raised  whether  it  can  be  admitted  as  a  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations  that  a  High  Tribunal  constituted  by  belligerents 
can,  after  a  war  is  over,  try  an  individual  belonging  to  the  opposite 
side,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.  It  may  further  be  asked  whether  international 
law  recognises  a  penal  law  as  applicable  to  those  who  are  guilty. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  to  us  important  to  consider  the  consequences 
which  would  be  created  in  the  nistory  of  international  law  oy  the 

Erosecution  for  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  of  enemy 
eads  of  States  before  a  tribunal  constituted  by  the  opposite  party. 
Our  scruples  become  still  greater  when  it  is  a  question  of  incucting 
before  a  tribunal  thus  constituted  highly-placed  enemies  on  the 
sole  ground  that  they  abstained  from  preventing,  putting  an  end 
to,  or  repressing  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  ana  customs  of  war, 
as  is  provided  in  clause  (c)  of  section  {h)  of  Chapter  IV. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  to  satisfy  public  opinion  of  the  justice  of 
the  decision  of  the  appropriate  tribunal,  it  would  be  better  to  rely 
upon  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  penal  liability,  and 
consequently  not  to  make  cases  of  abstention  the  basis  oi  such 
responsibility. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Japanese  Delegates  thought  it  possible 
to  adhere,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  m  the  Commission,  to  a 
text  which  would  eliminate  from  clause  (c)  of  section  (h)  of  Chapter 
IV  both  the  words  'including  the  heads  of  States,'  and  the  provision 
covering  cases  of  abstention,  but  they  feel  some  hesitation  in  sup- 
porting the  amended  form  which  admits  a  criminal  liabilitv  where 
the  accused,  with  knowledge  and  with  power  to  intervene,  abstained 
from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  prevent,  putting  an  end  to, 
or  repressing  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  oi  war. 

The  Japanese  Delegates  desire  to  make  clear  that,  subject  to  the 
above  reservations,  they  are  disposed  to  consider  with  the  greatest 
care  every  suggestion  calculated  to  bring  about  unanimity  in  the 
Commission. 

M.  Adatci. 
S.  Tachi. 

April  4,  1919. 

Annex  IV. 

Provisions  for  Insertion  in    Treaties  with  Enemy  Governments 

Articlb  I. 

The  Enemy  Government  admits  that  even  after  the  conclusion 

of  peace,  every  Allied  and  Associated  State  may  exercise,  in  respect 

of  -any  enemy  or  former  enemy,  the  right  which  it  would  have  nad 

during  the  war  to  try  and  punish  any  enemy  who  fell  within  its 

power  and  who  had  been  guiltv  of  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 

the  law  of  nations  as  these  result  from  the  usages  established  among 

civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  humanity  and  from  the  dictates 

of  public  conscience. 

Article  II. 

The  Enemy  Government  recognises  the  right  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  constitute  a 
High  IVibunal  composed  of  members  named  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States  in  such  numbers  and  in  such  proportions  as  they 
may  think  proper,  and  admits  the  jurisdiction  of  such  tribunal  to 
try  and  punish  enemies  or  former  enemies  guilty  during  the  war  of 
violations  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  these  result  from 
the  usages  established  among  civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  from  the  dictates  of  public  conscience.  It  a^ees 
that  no  trial  or  sentence  by  anv  of  its  own  courts  shall  bar  trial  and 
sentence  by  the  High  Tribunal  or  by  a  national  court  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  States. 
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Abteclb  III. 

The  Enemy  Government  recognises  the  right  of  the  High  Tribunal 
to  impose  upon  any  person  found  guilty  the  punishment  or  punish- 
ments which  may  be  imposed  for  such  an  offense  or  offences  by 
any  court  in  any  country  represented  on  the  High  Tribunal  or  in 
the  country  of  the  convicted  person.  The  Enemy  Government  wiD 
not  object  to  such  punishment  or  punishments  being  carried  out. 

Articlb  IV 

The  Enemy  Government  agrees,  on  the  demand  of  any  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  States,  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  the  delivery  to  the  designated  authority,  for  trial  by 
the  Hi^h  Tribimal  or,  at  its  instance,  by  a  national  court  .of  one  of 
such  -Mlied  or  Associated  States,  of  any  person  alleged  to  be  guilty 
of  an  offence  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of 
humanity  who  may  be  in  its  territory  or  otherwise  under  its  direc- 
tion or  control.     No  such  person  shall  in  any  event  be  included  in 

any  amnesty  or  pardon. 

Article  V 

The  Enemy  Government  agrees,  on  the  demand  of  any  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  States,  to  furnish  to  it  the  name  of  any  person 
at  any  time  in  its  service  who  may  be  described  by  reference  to  his 
duties  or  station  during  the  war  or  by  reference  to  any  other 
description  which  may  make  his  identification  possible  and  further 
agrees  to  furnish  such  other  information  as  may  appear  likely  to 
be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  persons  who  may  be 
tried  before  the  High  Tribunal  or  before  one  of  the  national  courts 
of  an  Allied  or  Associated  State  for  a  crime  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

Article  IV 

The  Enemy  Government  agrees  to  furnish,  upon  the  demand  of 
any  Allied  or  Associated  State,  all  General  Staff  plans  of  campaign, 
oraers,  instructions,  reports,  logs,  charts,  correspondence,  proceed- 
ings of  courts,  tribunals  or  investigating  bodies,  or  sucn  other 
documents  or  classes  of  documents  as  any  Allied  or  Associated 
State  may  request  as  being  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  or  as  evidence  for  or  against  any  person,  and  upon 
demand  as  aforesaid  to  furnish  copies  of  any  such  documents. 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 

COMMITTEB  ON   FOBEIGN   KeLATIONS, 

WasMjigton,  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Fall, 
Harding,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  and 
Pittman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  DAVID  HFNTEK  MILLEK. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  1  will  ask 
Mr.  Miller  to  take  the  stand.  Mr.  Miller,  will  you  give  your  full  name, 
please,  to  the  steno^apher  1 

Mr.  Miller.  David  Hunter  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  in  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  special  assistant  in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  your  firm  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Miller.  Miller  &  Auchincloss. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  inr  Paris,  were  you  not  I 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  what  position  there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  went  to  Paris  in  November,  attached  to  the  mission 
of  Col.  House,  which  was  then  in  Paris.  When  the  American  com- 
mission to  negotiate  peace  arrived  in  Paris,  I  was  attached  to  the 
American  commission  as  one  of  the  two  techincal  advisers,  or  legal 
advisers,  of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  As  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  after  the  armistice  that  you  arrived  in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  November.  I  left 
before  the  armistice,  and  arrived  there  after  the  armistice. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  1918. 

The  Chairman.  As  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  our  commissioners, 
did  vou  have  any  part  in  drafting  the  American  plan  for  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  ''American  plan"  do 
you  mean  the  plan  which  is  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  ? 
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The  Chairman.  The  plan  which  was  submitted  by  the  President 
yesterday  as  the  American  plan,  which  is  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  of  which  I  handed  you  a  copy. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  consulted  about  the  drafting  of  the 
covenant  of  the  league  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  was  consulted  about  the  drafting  of  the 
covenant,  but  your  former  question  related  to  the  American  plan. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Yes. 

Ik&.  Miller.  I  had  submitted  memoranda  before  I  saw  that  plan, 
but  I  was  not 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  had  submitted  memoranda  to  the 
American  commissioners? 

Mr.  Miller.  My  recollection  is  that  I  submitted  one  memorandum 
to  Col.  House  before  the  commission  arrived  in  Paris,  and  tJiat, 
together  with  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  I  submitted  another  memo- 
randum to  the  commission  after  they  arrived  in  Paris. 

The  Chairman.  Those  memoranda  related  to  the  covenant  of  the 
league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  they  related  to  a  league  of  nations. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  suggestions  for  a  league  covenant? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Did  you  see  the  resolution  which  Mr.  Lansing 
drafted,  which  he  put  in  here  yesterday,  the  purpose  being  to  lay 
down  the  principles  upon  which  the  covenant  of  the  league  should 
be  drafted? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  whether  I  did  or  not,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  resolution  of 
Mr.  Lansing's,  or  what  action  was  taken  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not. 

The  CHAmMAN.  When  the  commission  arrived  you  submitted  the 
memoranda  in  relation  to  the  league? 

Mr.  Miller.  Only  one  memorandum.  I  think,  after  the  com- 
mi^ion  arrived. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  draft 'then  made  of  the  covenant  of 
the  lea^e  by  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  plan  that  the  President  sent  in  yesterday — 
where  did  that  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  suppose  it  came  from  the  President.  I  saw  it  in 
printed  form,  as  I  recollect,  in  Paris. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  it  then  for  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  After  it  was  printed. 

The  Chairman.  After  it  was  printed — and  did  you  have  any  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  discussed  it  with  Col.  House. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  plan  that  you  then  saw  the  same  as  the 
one  in  the  printed  form  ?  I  do  not  expect  you  to  cover  every  detail, 
of  course,  but  generally,  was  it  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  looked  at  it  very  hastily.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  After  that  was  subinitted  to  you  in  printed  form, 
T  mean  after  it  was  shown  to  you  in  printed  form  by  tne  President, 
there  were  no  changes  made  in  it? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  saj  that  you  first  saw  this 
plan  in  printed  form,  laid  before  the  commission  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  it  was  sub- 
stantially the  same.     You  think  it  was  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  plan  that  I  saw  was  the  same  as  this 
plan  which  is  printed  in^the  record,  although  I  have  not  read  this 
with  enough  care  to  be  positive  as  to  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  No  changes  were  made  by  the  conmiission  in  the 
plan  submitted  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  was  a  subsequent  draft 
submitted  to  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  draft  that  we  have  here  was  not  the 
draft  submitted  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Submitted  to  whom  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations 
appointed  by  the  peace  conference. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  say  that^  or  at  least  I  did  not  intend  to  say 
that. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  this  plan? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was  submitted  to  the  other  members  of  the 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  American  commission? 

Mr,  Miller.  Of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  appointed 
by  the  peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  so.  I  did  not  personally  have  anythuig  to 
do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  understood  that  you  had  some  part  in 
drafting  the  league  of  nations  as  it  finally  appeared. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  reported  by  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  appear  before  that  commission? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  present  at  its  meetings — that  is,  at  the  meetings 
of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  of  the  peace  conference. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  composed  of  how  many  persons  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  At  the  beginning  it  was  composed  of,  I  think,  15 
persons,  but  after  two  or  three  meetings  four  other  powers  were 
represented,  so  that  it  became  composed  of  19  persons. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  commission  which  drafted  the 
covenant  of  the  league  as  it  now  appears  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  American  plan  and  the  Italian  plan  and 
the  British  plan  and  the  French  plan  all  submitted  to  that  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  they  were. 

TTie  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  other  plans?  Do  you  know? 
The  Presid^it  stated  to  us  at  the  White  House  in  March  that  the 
British  plan  was  submitted  as  the  foundation.  That  is,  were  the 
otiier  plans  withdrawn,  or  were  they  simply  laid  aside  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  they  were  not  laid  aside.     They  were  there. 
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The  Chairman.  They  took  the  British  plan  as  the  foundation  for 
the  work  of  the  league  cohunission,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  The  plan  that  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion  


The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean 

Mr.  I^ller.  Was  not  the  British  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  plan  was  it  ? 

Afr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was  a  combination  of  various  features  of 
various  plans. 

Senator  Pittman.  Mr.  Chairnwtn,  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  at 
the  White  House  to  which  you  refer,  and  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  to  the  extent  of  remem- 
bering that  the  President  stated  that  the  British  plan  was  taken  as 
the  foundation  for  the  formation  of  the  league.  I  understood  the 
President  to  say  at  that  time  that  it  appeared  that  it  was  possibly 
more  nearlv  like  the  British  plan  than  others,  but  I  certainly  did  not 
understand,  him  to  say  that  the  British  plan  was  taken  as  the  plan. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  there  were  these  four 

Elans;  that  they  were  in  agreement  on  the  fundamental  principles, 
ut  that  the  British  plan  was  the  basis  of  the  covenant  subsequently 
developed.     That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Afr.  Miller.  I  did  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  want  to  add  my  recollection  of  that  meet- 
ing, because  I  am  very  positive  about  it.  I  made  a  statement  about 
it  at  the  time,  the  next  day  after  the  President  talked  with  us ;  and 
my  recollection  of  what  he  said  is  clear  and  positive,  to  the  effect  that 
he  said  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts  was  the  plan  that  had 
been  mostly  before  the  commission,  and  that  while  that  had  not  been 
adopted  just  as  presented,  it  furnished  a  basis  for  the  plan  that  was 
finally  adopted. 

Senator  Williams.  A  skeleton  structure. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes;  word%  to  that  effect.  He  certainly 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts  was  the 
plan  that  the  commission  used  in  building  up  what  turned  out  to  be 
their  report  in  favor  of  a  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations,  and  that 
the  American  plan  and  the  other  plans  had  been  laid  aside  or  ))ut 
aisde.  He  did  not  say  whether  there  had  been  any  formal  vote 
taken  upon  that  or  not.  He  said  that  the  Italian  plan  had  not  been 
a  complete  plan,  but  was  more  of  a  skeleton  of  principles  than  it 
was  a  detdled  plan. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  more  a  statement  in  the  nature  of  a  statement 
of  principles. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  witness  whether  it  was 
his  understanding  that  the  plan  that  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts 
was  the  plan  that  was  foUowed  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  plan  that  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts  was 
printed.  It  was  available  to  anyone,  prmted,  I  think,  in  the  paper, 
as  well  as  in  a  pamphlet.  The  plan  that  was  taken  as  a  basis  of 
discussion  bv  the  commission  was  a  plan  which  was  modeled,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  other  plans,  but  was  not  the  Gen.  Smuts  plan  itself. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  you  speak  of  the  British  j)lan,  do  you 
mean  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  Gen.  Smuts  plan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  generally;  although  I  think  there  was  another 
British  pamphlet  which  embodied  it. 
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Senator  McCdmber.  But  generally,  when  you  speak  of  the 
British  plan,  you  refer  to  the  plan  submitted  by  Gen.  Smuts,  do  you  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  I  ask  that  in  order  that  I  may  understand 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Mn.T.TCR.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
your  examination.  I  simply  want  to  ask  the  witness  one  question, 
and  then  I  will  hand  him  back  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Mr.  Miller,  you  speak  of  being  present  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission,  which  was  a  committee,  I  suppose, 
of  the  detegates  who  were  represented  at  the  peace  conference.  It 
was  called  a  commission,  but  was  really  a  committee  of  that  body 
was  it  not,  comp^ed  of  15  persons? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  would  probably  call  it  a  committee,  but  they 
call  it  a  commission  over  there. 

Senator  Brandbgee.  I  get  the  idea. 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  19  members. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  It  was  another  name  for  what  we  would  caU 
a  committee  here  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  call  it  a  commission  when  it  is  rather  large. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Very  good.  You  said  you  were  present 
there  while  they  considered  the  formulation  of  the  plan  which  they 
finally  proposed? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  did  you 
regularly  attend  their  meetings?  Were  you  present  at  all  of  them 
or  the  ^eater  part  of  them,  or  only  once  or  twice  ? 

Mr.  Mn.LFiR.  I  was  present  at  all  of  them.  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  commission. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  understand  that.  You  were  there  as  an 
adyiserf 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  As  legal  adviser  of  the  President;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Chair  will  pardon  me  just  a 
moment,  as  we  appear  to  be  making  records  here 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  My  reason  for  declining  to  attend  this  conference 
at  the  White  House  which  the  other  Members  have  testified  that  they 
attended  is  brought  out  by  the  records  which  have  been  made  here 
tliis  morning.  I  felt  that  we  woidd  differ  ui  our  recollection  of  what 
occurred,  that  there  would  be  various  opinions  of  what  occurred,  and 
that  that  difference  would  possibly  be  embarrassing  both  to  the 
Senate  committee  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  declined  to  attend  that  conference  at 
the  White  House. 

The  Chaibbcan.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  MiQer,  that  comparison  shows 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  covenant,  as  now  presented,  was  exactly  Uke 
what  was  printed  in  this  Smuts  plan  ? 

Mr.  MnxER.  I  think  some  of  it  is,  but  I  would  not  say  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  exactly  Uke  it. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  Is  the  present  league  a  sort  of  composite  of 
various  plajis  that  were  submitted  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  Senator;  and  it  is  the  composite  of  previous 
ideas  also,  such  as  the  so-called  Bryan  peace  treaties. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  those  arbitration  treaties  of  Mr.  Bryan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  mean  the  30  treaties  which  were  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  Government,  of  which  20  were  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  very  brief  treaties  and  dealt  with  only 
one  thing. 

Mr.  MnxER.  True,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  principle  of  those  trea- 
ties is  very  similar  to  one  of  the  principles  of  the  covenant. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  covenant?  Surely 
those  Bryan  treaties  do  not  cover  all  the  things  in  the  covenant  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  intend  so  to  state,  of  course. 

Senator  HrrOHOocK,  You  are  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the 
covenant  which  prohibit  war  within  three  months  after  the  period 
of  arbitration  or  mvestigation  by  the  council  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  refer  to  that.  Senator.  The  so-called  treaties  for 
the  advancement  of  peace  do  not  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration. 
Neither  does  the  covenant.  They  do  provide  for  an  international 
inquiry  into  any  cause  of  diflFerence  whatsoever,  in  the  most  sweeping 
language,  without  any  exception.  There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the 
covenant.  They  contain  a  covenant  not  to  go  to  war  pending  that 
inguiry.     There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the  covenant. 

The  treaties  for  the  advance  of  peace  provide  that  the  international 
commission  sh^  have  one  year  in  wnich  to  conduct  its  inquiry. 
The  covenant  makes  that  period  six  months. 

The  international  commissions  provided  by  the  treaties  for  the 
advancement  of  peace  are  composed  of  five  members,  of  which  only 
one  could  be  an  American.  That  is  verv  similar  to  the  provision 
for  inquiry  by  the  coimcil,  on  which  the  United  States  is  represented 
by  one  m^ber.  ^ 

Some  of  the  treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace  provide  for  a 
further  period  of  six  months  after  the  report  of  the  commission 
in  which  the  parties  agree  not  to  go  to  war,  and  the  treaties  for  the 
advancement  of  peace  provide  that  the  report  of  the  international 
commission  may  be  made  by  a  majority.  The  covenant  provides 
that  only  in  the  case  of  a  report  which  is  unanimous,  except  for  tiie 
parties,  is  there  an  agreement  not  to  go  to  war. 

The  treaties  for  the  advancement  (3  peace  reserve  liberty  of  action 
after  the  report,  subject  to  six  montns'  exception  in  some  cases, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  covenant  is  similar  except  in  the 
one  case  of  the  report  which  is  unanimous,  aside  from  the  parties, 
in  which  there  is  a  covenant  not  to  go  to  war  against  a  state  which 
accepts  the  ananimous  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  the  Byron  treaties  substantially  arbitra- 
tion treaties  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  so,  at  all. 

The  Chajbmas.  Do  you  think  they  established  a  league  of  nations  t 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Mr.  Miller,  what  did  you  say  your  law  firm's 
name  was  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Miller  &  Auchincloss. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  that  all  of  it  f 

ALr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brakbbgeb.  What  Auchincloss  is  that  ?  What  isJw^rst 
name? 

Mr.  Miller.  Gordon. 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  Does  he  hold  any  position  abroad  now? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  believe  not.  He  was  in  tilie  State  Department  and 
resigned  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  He  has  been  abroad,  has  he  not  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bravdegee.  What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  private  secretary  to  Col.  House. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  he  related  to  Col.  House  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  is  his  son-in-law. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  your  partner? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  so  stated. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  an  inter- 
national lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  State  Department 
since  the  United  States  went  into  the  war,  or  Portly  afterwards. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  capacity  t 

Mr.  Miller.  As  special  assistant  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Before  you  went  into  the  State  Department 
what  had  been  your  experience  as  an  international  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  had  a  general  practice  in  New  York.  To  some  ex- 
tent it  was  European. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  I  mean  advising  commissions  of  dif- 
ferent countries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Your  firm  had  a  general  law  practice  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Had  you  personally  had  any  special  exper- 
ience as  an  international  lawyer  representing  Gk)vemments  before 
commissions,  making  treaties,  or  anything  of  mat  kind  1 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  prior  to  my  entrance  mto  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  name  of  your  position  that  you 
occupied  when  you  sat  with  the  commission  on  the  covenant  of  the 
league  i    What  did  you  call  yourself,  or  what  were  you  called  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  technical  adviser  of  the  American  commission 
to  negotiate  peace. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  who  recommended  you  for  that 
post? 

^.  Miller.  I  do  not.  I  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Lansing.  I 
had  been  appointed  by  him  about  a  year  previously  on  a  committee 
consisting  oi  Mr.  Lester  H.  Woolsey,  the  SoUcitor  of  the  Department 
of  State,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  and  myself,  to  prepare  data  of  a  legal 
nature  in  anticipation  of  peace  negotiations.  That  committee  worked 
in  Washingl^n — I  do  not  rememoer  exactly  the  time,  but  for  about 
a  year  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  American  commission  in  Paris. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  are  not  related  to  Col.  House,  are  you  ? 

1^.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  who  prepared  the  American 

Slan  that  the  President  is  said  to  have  taken  to  Europe  with  him,  the 
raft  for  a  plan  for  a  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  know  that  he  did  take  such  a  plan. 
Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  whether  there  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  President  hj  any  New  York  lawyers  a  plan  for  a  league 
of  nations  which  the  President  had  seen  ? 
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Mr.  MnxEB.  I  have  no  knowkdge  of  that. 

Senator  Brandeoes.  I  have  beea  told  by  New  York  lawyers  that 
they  had  seen  such  a  plan  and  that  they  knew  who  drew  it. 

How  many  plans,  or  sx^estaons,  or  resolutions,  or  prospectuses 
for  plans  were  presented  by  any  American  interests  or  any  Americans 
for  consideration  by  the  commission  of  the  plenary  ccnf^ence  which 
was  considering  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  t 

])rfr.  MiLUER.  Could  I  have  that  repeated  f 

Senator  Brandeqee.  How  many  drafts  for  a  league  of  nations 
were  presented  by  anybody  to  the  commission  which  was  considering 
the  draft  for  a  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations  in  behalf  of  America  ? 
You  have  spoken  of  several  yourself. 

Mr.  Milleb.  I  have  spoken  of  two. 

Senator  Brakpegeb.  les. 

Mr.  Mtlsmsl.  I  do  not  know  ct  any  others. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  You  know  that  Secretary  Lansing  pres^ited 
a  resolutjion,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  1  do  not  know  to  whom  he  presented  it. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  He  stated  that  he  presented  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can commission;  not  to  the  committee  or  commission  that  was 
considering  the  draft  in  behalf  of  the  peace  conference,  but  to  the 
American  conunisaion. 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Do  you  know  an3rthing  about  that? 

Mr.  M1LI.EB.  Senator,  you  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  commis- 
sion of  the  plenary  conference.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  Amer- 
ican commission. 

Senator  BRA2n>EGEE.  I  am  speaking  of  both.  I  want  to  know,  if 
your  recollection  serves  you  about  it,  now  many  plans  or  suggestions 
were  presented  eithw  to  the  American  commission,  our  five  commis- 
sioners, of  which  the  President  was  ihe  head,  and  Col.  House  was  next 
in  rank,  and  Secretary  Lansing  was  a  member — ^how  many  American 
drafts  or  plans  or  suggestions  were  presented  to  the  official  commis- 
sion that  was  oonsidenng  the  formation  of  a  covenant  for  a  league  of 
nations  as  an  agency  of  the  peace  conference? 

Mr.  MnxEB.  So  far  as  the  American  commission  to  negotiate 
peace  was  concerned  and  the  plans  submitted  to  it,  I  have  mentioned 
all  that  I  know  about  it,  Senator,  except  that  I  suppose  that  a  great 
many  plans  were  presented  by  writers  on  the  subject  and  sent  to  the 
commission.    The  volume  of  such  matter  was  very  large. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Was  article  10,  as  it  is  now  embodied  in  the 
proposed  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations  in  the  treaty  ci  V^- 
sailles,  in  any  of  these  so-called  American  plans  of  propositions  ? 

Mr.  Milleb.  As  it  now  stands  ? 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Z  think  not. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Was  the  subject  of  our  guaranteeing  the 
territorial  integrity  or  poUtical  independence  of  members  of  the  league 
phrased  in  that  way  in  any  of  the  American  propositions  ? 

The  Chaibman.  I  wiU  at  this  point  read  into  the  record  Article  III 
of  the  plan  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President — the  American  plan. 
[Reading:] 

The  contractiBi;  powers  undertake  to  respect  and  to  |>rotect  as  against  external 
aggression  the  pohtical  independence  aad  tenitoriai  integiity  of  all  States  members  of 
the  league. 
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That  is  the  whole  of  the  artide.  It  k  in  the  American  plan  which 
the  IVesident  sends  us. 

Senator  Brandbgee.  You  are  familiar  with  that,  are  you  not,  Mr. 
MiUer,  that  Senator  Loc^e  has  ju»t  read  ? 

Mr.  MnjjsB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  In  your  opinion,  as  a  technical  expert  for  the 
commission,  are  not  those  two  provisions  substantially  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  This  provision! 

Senator  Branpbobe..  The  one  that  Senator  Lodge  just  read  and 
the  one  that  is  in  the  treaty,  article  10. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  tlunk  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
article  10  and  Article  III,  which  the  chairman  has  just  read  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday. 

S^ato?  BBANi»iasE.  Welly  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  idea  of 
the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  article  10  so  that  they  may  be  side 
by  side  [reading]: 

The  memben  of  the  leagae  Hudertake  to  reepect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggreflsion  the  temtorial  integrity  and  eodstiiig  political  independence  of  aU  members 
of  the  league. 

That  is  the  first  sentence  of  article  10.  I  will  repeat  Article  III 
[reading]: 

The  contracting  powers  undertake  to  reepect  and  to  protect  as  against  external 
aggression  the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all  States  members  of 
the  league. 

Senator  Branpegee.  Now,  yon  may  answer,  Mr.  lifiUer. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  the  first  sentence  of  article  10  differs  from 
article  3  in  containing  the  word  ''existing,''  and  otherwise  in 
phraseology. 

SenatorBRANDEGEB.  Will  yon  pardon  me  there  a  minute.  You 
interpret  the  words  ''existing  political  independence"  to  mean 
existmj^  political  independence  that  may  exist  at  the  time  the  treaty 
is  ratified,  if  it  is  ratified.  The  treaty  speaks  from  the  date  of  its 
ratification,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  treaty  goes  into  force  when  ratified  by  certain 
powers  as  therein  provided. 

SenatorBRANDEGEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  to  "existing  political  independence"  I  think  it 
would  relate  back  to  the  date  oisignature. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  get  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  to  "  existing,'^!  think  it  would  relate  back  to  the 
date  of  signature. 

Senator  Swansgn.  I  understand  the  treaty  when  ratified  goes 
back  to  the  date  of  signature. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  get  the  witness's  idea.  He  is  the 
international  lawyer  of  the  commission.  Suppose  the  treaty  is 
signed  at  different  dates  by  the  different  signatories.  Then  what 
does  "existing"  mean? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Tliey  were  all  s^ed  the  same  date. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Please  let  me  examine  him.  You  will  have 
plenty  of  time. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  I  thought  possibfy  you  used  language  you 
did  not  intend.    You  said  "ratify.'^ 
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Senator  BBAimEOEE.  No;  I  did  not.  He  said  the  word  ''exist- 
ing" relates  back  to  the  date  of  signature.  Now,  I  asked  him  if  the 
signatures 

Senator  HrrcHCOOK.  You  are  supposing  an  impossibility. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  do  you  mean  by  signatures  ?  Signa- 
tures by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  By  the  contracting  parties. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  28th  of  June. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  that  the  word  "existing"  relates 
back  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  28th  of  June » 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  China  has  not  signed  the  treaty 
yet,  and  we  have  not  signed. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Umted  States  has  signed  it. 
^  Senator  Brandegee.  Yes.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  bounda- 
ries have  been  changed  or  will  have  been  changed  between  tJie  date 
of  the  signature  of  me  treaty  and  the  date  of  me  proclamation  that 
it  has  been  duly  ratified  by  the  diflPerent  nations ;  but,  however  tliat 
may  be,  it  refers  to  the  boundaries  as  defined  by  the  treaty,  of  course. 
Those  are  the  boundaries  to  be  maintained  and  preserved,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  can  these  boundaries  be  changed  now, 
after  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Great  Britain,  in  your  opinion, 
by  the  peace  commission? 

Mr.  iJ^LLER.  Certainly.  There  are  a  great  many  boundaries  that 
are  not  described. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  boundaries  that 
are  described. 

Mr.  Miller.  Your  question  is.  Can  a  boundary  be  changed  after 
the  treaty  goes  into  force  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  asked  you  first  if  the  boundaries  to  be 

S reserved  by  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  are  the  boundaries  as 
escribed  in  the  treaty.  I  assumed  of  course  that  they  were.  What 
do  you  say  to  that.     Are  they  or  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  members  of  the 
league — the  boimdaries  of  many  members  of  the  league  are  not 
described  in  the  treaty  at  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  ask  you  if  the  territorial  integrity  which 
we  are  asked  to  guaxantee  and  preserve  is  the  territory  as  defined 
by  boundaries  fixed  in  the  treaty  where  boimdaries  are  fixed  in  the 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  at  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  think  that  the  peace  conference, 
or  what  is  left  of  it  now,  can  make  any  change  in  the  boundaries  that 
are  defined  in  the  treaty,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treatv. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  would  have  to  be  a  new  treaty,  would 
there  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  A  new  a^eement,  certainly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  moved  to  ask  that  because  Mr.  Davis, 
the  financial  expert,  the  other  day,  if  I  understood  his  testimony 
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correctly^  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  one  of  the  fruits 
in  the  covenant  of  the  league  was  that  if  any  mistake  had  been  made 
about  fixing  a  boundary  m  the  treaty  it  could  be  corrected  by  the 
league  or  the  council  of  the  league,  i  ou  do  not  think  diat  could  be 
done;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  Welly  there  are  certain  of  the  boundaries  in  the  treaty 
which  are  not  definitely  fixed,  which  are  fixed  subject  to  plebiscite. 

The  Chaibman.  Which  are  those,  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Senator  Branbegeb.  Which  boundaries  are  not  definitely  fixed 
that  we  are  to  guarantee  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  There  is  a  plebiscite  in  upper  Silesia,  in  Schleswig, 
in  the  Saar  Basin 

The  Chaibbian.  Is  the  plebiscite  to  alter  the  boundaries  ?  It  does 
not  seem  to  read  that  way. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  did  not  catch  you. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  The  plebiscite  is  to  determine  to  what  country  it 
is  to  belong.  Does  the  plebiscite  alter  boimdaries?  Plebiscites 
alter  possession  but  not  boundaries. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  boimdaries  are  to  be  fixed  in  some  cases  by  the 
plebiscite. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  thev  ? 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Tnen  we  do  not  guarantee  those,  do  we, 
under  the  language  of  our  obligation  to  guarantee  existing  boundaries  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  May  I  complete  my  answer? 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  i^bLLEB.  And  in  the  district  adjacent  to  Belgium. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  So  that  you  consider  that  if  we  ratify  the 
treaty  we  are  gauranteeing  to  preserve  boundaries  that  may  be 
placed  in  the  future,  and  of  which  we  have  no  present  knowledge,  in 
some  instances? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  did  not  state  that  as  the  legal  effect 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  State  it  in  your  own  way,  and  take  all  the 
time  you  want  to,  what  your  conception  is  about  that. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  In  the  first  place,  I  pointed  out  that  the  word  '*  exist- 
ing'' does  not  qualify  **  territorial  integrity,"  but  qualifies  * 'political 
independence." 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  agree  with  you. 

ib.  MiLLEB.  '*Territori«3  integrity  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence." 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  territorial  integrity?  The  territorial 
int^rity  as  of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  territorial  integrity  as  it  exists;  primarily,  as  it 
exists  at  present. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  And  secondarily? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  As  it  may  be  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  according  to  these  plebiscites  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chaibman.  You  refer  to  Belgium.  The  second  part  of  the 
treaty  begins  by  defining  the  boimdaries  of  Germanjr.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  mean  that  the  boundaries  of  Germany  with  HoUand  and 
France  are  to  be  changed,  do  you?  There  is  nothing  about  those 
there.  I  merely  asked  that  preliminarilv.  The  boundary  between 
France  and  Belgium  and  the  boundary  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land— are  those  open  to  change  ? 
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Mr.  MiLUSB.  There  is  no  provision  for  changing  the  boundary  be- 
tween France  and  Belgium  and  the  boundary  between  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  that.  Are  they  open  to  change  by 
those  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  treaty  makes  no  reference  to  them,  Senator. 
They  are  open  to  change  by  agreement. 

The  Chaiirman.  Between  France  and  Belgium,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  what  we  are  discussing.  The  only 
boundary  of  Belgium  that  is  open  for  settlement  is  me  boundary 
with  Germany.    Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  MnxER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  first  one  reads-:  ^ 

The  boundaries  of  Germany  will  be  detennined  as  follows: 

1.  With  Bdgiiim:  From  the  point  common  to  the  three  frontiers  of  Belfflum,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany  and  in  a  southerly  direction;  the  northeastern  boundanr  of  the 
former  territory  of  neutral  Moresnet,  then  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Eupen, 
then  the  frontier  between  Belgium  and  the  Kreis  of  Montjoie,  then  the  northeastern 
and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Malmedy  to  its  junction  with  the  frontier 
of  Luxemburg. 

Do  you  concede  that  boundary  to  be  open  to  further  change  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  article 
34  of  the  treaty  [reading] : 

Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  Belgium  all  rights  and  title  over  the  territory  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  Kreise  of  Eupen  and  of  Malmedy. 

During  the  six  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this  treaty,  registers  will  be 
opened  by  the  Belgian  authority  at  Eupen  and  Malmedy  in  which  tiiie  inhabitants 
of  the  above  territory  wiU  be  entitled  to  record  in  writing  a  desire  to  see  the  whole  or 
part  of  it  remain  under  German  sovereigntjr. 

The  results  of  this  public  expression  of  opinion  will  be  communicated  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  Belgium  undertakes  to  accept  the  decision 
of  the  league. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  the  question  of  settling  possession. 
But  are  the  boimdaries  to  be  changed  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  boundary  womd  be  changed  if  a  part  of  Eupen 
and  of  Malmedy  went  back  to  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  boimdary  be  changed  ?  The  possession 
would  be  changed,  unquestionably. 

Mr,  Miller.  The  sovereignty  would  be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  mean,  are  they  altering  these  boimdaries 
as  laid  down  in  the  treaty  as  the  boimdaries  of  Germany  and  Belgium  ? 
It  may  go  to  Germany  or  Belgium  under  article  34,  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  but  the  change  provides  for  no  change  in  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  the  boimdary  Une  will  depend  on  whether  it 
goes  to  one  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  depending  on  it  but 
possession. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  you  mean  is  that  at  present  under  the 
treaty  that  territory  is  subject  to  Belgmm. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  subject  to  change  as  to  its  plebiscite? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  therefore  if  a  portion  of  it  goes  back  to 
Germany  after  a  vote,  it  would  change  the  boundary  of  Belgium. 

ITie  Chairman.  It  carries  the  boundary  with  it. 
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Seaator  McCuhbs;^  It  carries  the  boundary  with  it  ? 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Yes. 

The  Chaikman.  I  only  wanted  to  get  what  it  meant. 

Senator  Baandegeb.  To  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  all 
members  of  the  league  would  cover  the  preservation  to  the  powers  Jbo 
whom  they  have  been  awarded  under  tnis  treaty,  of  all  the  colonies 
taken  from  Germany,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MnxER.  I  thmk  that  would  depend  on  the  exact  disposition 
of  the  colonies — the  &ial  disposition  of  the  colonies — ^which  is  not 
provided  in  detail  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Bsandegee.  Well,  I  know,  but  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  important  to  know  when  the  treaty  speaks  from— from  what 
date.  In  other  words,  does  it  mean  to  guarantee  boundaries  or  the 
territorial  integrity  of  members  of  the  league  as  that  integrity  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  or  at  the  time  of  the  procla- 
mation of  its  ratification,  or  does  it  mean  to  guarantee,  as  you  sug- 
gest, the  territorial  integrity  of  the  m^nbers  of  the  league  as  it  may 
be  added  to,  depending  upon  the  result  of  future  considerations  and 
the  award  of  otner  territory  yet  to  come  to  the  various  members  of 
the  league  ? 

Mr.  MiLLES.  I  think  the  whole  treaty  must  be  read  together.  The 
provisions  which  provide  for  the  plebiscites  are  a  part  of  the  treaty, 
just  as  much  as  the  provisions  of  article  10. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well,  then.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  whether  the  thing  we  are  asked  to  preserve  is  an  existuig  thmg 
or  is  a  thing  that  is  liable  to  be  diJSerent  irom  what  it  is  now,  and  are 
we  guaranteeing  a  known  thing  or  something  that  is  Uable  to  change 
in  the  future?  I  simply  want  your  opinion  about  it,  of  course.  I 
do  not  expect  your  decisicm  will  settle  it 

Mr.  Mi^^eb.  Naturally. 

Senator  Brandegee.  JJut  I  want  to  get  your  view  of  it.  You 
were  present  at  the  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MnxER.  I  think  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  Poland  would 
mean  the  territorial  integrity  of  Poland  as  it  resulted  from  this 
treaty — ^from  all  its  provisions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right. 

]^&.  Miller.  Including  the  provision  as  to  upper  Silesia  and  the 
plebiscite  there. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  powers  took  part  in  the  so-called 
peace  conference  in  Paris  i  By  that  I  mean  how  many  of  them  sent 
peace  commissions  or  delegates?  Do  you  not  remember  without 
looking  it  up  in  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  number  is  quite  large. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  large  ? 

Mr,  MnxER.  It  is  27,  not  counting  the  British  dominions  in  India, 
and  aside  from  Germany. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Counting  the  Germans  and  the  Bi  itish 
dominions  in  India,  how  many? 

Mr.  Miller.  Countingthose  would  make  33. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Thiity- three  powers.  Did  they  all  have  the 
same  number  of  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  fixed  the  number  of  commissioners  who 
were  to  attend  the  peace  conference  ? 
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Mi*.  Miller.  It  was  fixed  before  the  invitations  were  sent  out  by 
the  JVench  Government  to  attend  the  conference. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  mean  it  was  fixed  by  the  French  Grov- 
ernment,  or  that  the  invitations  were  sent  out  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  invitations,  according  to  my  recollection,  were 
sent  out  by  the  French  Government,  ana  the  number  was  fixed  by 
consultation  before  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Consultation  by  whom  ? 

Ikfr.  MJDLLER.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  anything  that  you 
do  not  know.     Of  course,  if  you  do  not  know 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  that  the  United  States  was  consulted.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  powers  were  consulted.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  know  wno  did  the  determining  of 
how  many  commissioners  each  country  should  have,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Except  that  it  was  done  by  consultation.  I  do  not 
know  who  participated. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  somebody  must  have  consulted 
and  determined,  but  I  did  not  know  but  you,  being  the  Expert  legal 
adviser  of  the  commission,  might  have  known.  Of  course,  if  you  dp 
not  know,  just  say  so  and  I  will  pass  on  to  something  else. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  that  it  was  discussed.  I  do  not  know  who 
made  the  final  decision. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  you  know  that  it  was  discussed,  by  whom 
was  it  discussed  ?  Never  mind.  We  have  not  very  much  time  this 
momine. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  recollection  is 

Senator  Swanson.  I  insist  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  perfectly  willing  he  should,  but  it  is 
rather  immaterial,  and  the  witness  seems  to  hesitate. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  him  answer. 

Mr.  i&LLER.  The  French  Government  sent  a  note  on  the  subject 
to  various  powers;  I  do  not  know  what  to  powers,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  United  States  was  included. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  was  con- 
sulted upon  how  the  commissioners 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  prefer  that  the  witness  should  do  the 
testifying,  because  the  Senator  will  have  a  chance  later. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  chairman,  and  I  addressed  the  chairman  for  that 
purpose. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  know  we  were  going  through  all  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
I  would  Uke  to  ask  a  question.     Is  the  permission  granted  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  United 
States  was  consulted  as  to  how  many  commissioners  she  desired  to 
name  to  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  MnxER.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  or  not  presume,  from  that,  that  other 
nations  were  hkewise  consulted  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Certainly;  they  must  have  been. 
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Senator  Williams.  It  is  a  very  harmless  question  that  I  wished 
to  ask. 

Senator  Bbanpeoee.  I  think  so.  Now,  Mr.  Miller;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  did  these  different  participants  all  have  the  same  number  of 
commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Different  numbers  ? 

Mr.  SfbiXER.  Different  numbers. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  was  the  total  number  of  commis- 
sioners in  the  plenary  conf erence,  if  that  is  the  proper  expression  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  Because,  as  you  su^estod,  some  powers  had  a 
greater  number  than  others. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right.  How  many  meetings  did  the 
plenary  conference  have  before  these  commissions  were  appointed 
to  take  up  various  phases  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Miller.  Weil,  as  to  that;  Senator,  the  commissions,  as  I 
remember  it,  were  not  appointed  at  the  same  time.  There  were  a 
good  many  commissions  appointed,  and  I  do  not  think  they  were  all 
appointed  at  the  same  plenary  session. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well;  I  will  change  the  form  of  the 
question.  How  many  meetings  did  the  plenary  conference  hold 
before  the  final  meetmg  of  the  plenary  conference  which  approved 
the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Three  or  four,  I  think.    I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  aware  to  what  extent  the  various 
commissions  who  had  under  consideration  the  different  parts  of  the 
treaty  consulted  with  one  another  and  kept  posted  on  the  work  of 
one  another  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  communication  be- 
tween the  commissions  as  such.  The  different  members  of  each 
del^ation  who  were  on  the  various  commissions  doubtless  con- 
sulted, but  as  between  one  commission  and  another  I  do  not  think 
there  was  consultation  except  between  the  economic  commission 
and  the  financial  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  After  each  commission  finished  its  work  and 
was  ready  to  report,  to  whom  did  they  send  the  completed  report  of 
their  proposab  f 

Mr.  Mdller.  They  sent  it  to  the  plenary  conference  through  the 
secretariat. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  sent  it  to  the  secretariat.  Then  who 
took  the  various  reports  and  put  them  together,  so  as  to  make  the 
coinpleted  treaty? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  drafting  committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  were  these  reports  of  commissions  ap- 
proved by  any  meeting  of  the  plenary  council  before  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  plenary  council  approved  of  the  entire  treaty  ? 
^Mr.  Miller,  ^me  of  them  were.    I  am  not  sure  that  all  of  them 
were. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  remember  which  ones  were  approved 
by  the  plenary  conference  before  the  entire  treaty  was  approved  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  report  of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations 
was  approved. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  Excuse  me  risht  there.  At  the  meotiiig  of 
the  plenary  conference  that  approved  the  report  on  the  league  of 
nations,  were  the  reports  of  any  other  comnussions  approved  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was  at  the  same  meeting  that  the  report  of 
the  commission  on  the  labor  clauses  was  approved. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  My  impression  had  been,  from  what  little 
information  we  got  in  this  country  about  it,  that  the  meeting  of  the 
plenary  conference  which  approved  the  report  of  the  commission  on 
the  covenant  of  the  league  oi  nations  did  that  and  nothing  else,  and 
that  it  was  a  hastily  c^ed  meeting,*  called  by  the  President  to  get 
the  covenant  approved  so  that  he  could  come  back  here  in  March 
and  submit  it  tentatively  or  informally  to  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  he  did.  without  referring  to  the  final  report 
of  the  commission.  When  tne  report  was  made  in  Frf)ruary,  I 
think  there  was  nothing  else  approved  at  that  meeting. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  my  impression. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  thought  you  were 
referring  to  the  later  meeting.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  attend  in  any  way,  or  were  you 
present,  either  as  an  auditor  or  in  any  other  capacity,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  plenary  conference  which  approved  the  draft  tor  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  one  in  February  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  that  was  in  February,  and  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  was  a  first  report  and  a  second  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  report  where  the  plenary  conference 
approved  the  draft  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  oi  nations  jufit 
before  the  President  sailed  for  this  country  and  got  here  with  it, 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  was  present. 

S^iator  Brandegee.  You  were  present.  Was  that  meeting  oi  the 
plenary  conference  open  to  the  puohc? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  people  were 
in  the  gallery;  or  was  there  a  gallery?  Were  there  outsiders  there 
other  than  the  delegates  or  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  the  pubUo  was  there. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  there  quite  a  large  audience  or  a  small 
one  ?  It  seems  to  me,  this,  being  an  epoch-making  event,  ought  to 
have  occasioned  a  ripple,  and  there  ought  to  have  been  a  few  spec- 
tators to  see  it  adopted.     But  never  mind 

Mr.  Miller.  There  wwe  quite  a  large  number,  considering — as 
many  as  could  get  into  the  room. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  spectators  were  there — 10  or  100  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  well,  more  than  a  himdred.  Senator,  but  I  am  not 
an  expert  at  guessing  crowds. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  many  could  the  room  hold  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  room  coidd  hold  some  hundreds. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  you  say  the  room  was  filled  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seemed  crowded  to  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  I  am  getting  something.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  insisted  upon  it. 
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Senator  Bsandsgee.  I  did  not  insist  upon  it,  but  you  did.  There 
were  hundmds  of  people  there,  were  there  ? 

Mr.  McLLER.  I  snould  think  so. 

Senator  Bbanbeoee.  How  long  was  the  plenary  conference  in 
session  considering  the  covenant  of  tibe  league  of  natiODs  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  My  recollection  is  it  was  allthe  afternoon. 

Senator  Bbandboeb.  Tlie  whole  afternoon.  The  President  made 
the  report,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  MILLEB.  Yes. 

Senator  BBAKDSGifiE.  And  made  a  speech  about  it,  did  he  not  I 

Mr.  Mjixek.  He  did. 

Senator  Brandegbe.  Who  else  made  speeches  ? 

Mr.  MnjLSSR.  I  do  not  remember,  at  this  distance  of  time. 

S(Hiator  Bbandegee.  Was  there  any  debate  on  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  in  the  plenary  council! 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Yes;  there  were  various  speeches  made. 

Senator  Bbastdboee.  I  know  there  were  speeches  made.  The 
Presulent  made  one.  Was  there  any  debate  upon  the  various 
articles,  the  26  articles,  whidi  constitute  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations ! 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  thiuk  that  the  speeches  were  aU  prepared  speedies. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Yes? 

Mr.  Mnj.EB.  They  seemed  so. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Canned  oratory? 

Mr,  Milleb.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  debate  or  not. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  anybody  ask 
anybody  else  what  certaia  articles  meant  ?  Was  there  any  difference 
of  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  articles  or  what 
they  might  mean  ? 

Mr.  mLLEB.  I  do  not  think  so.    Not  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  There  was  not  a  word  said,  was  there,  except 
tibat  the  President,  and  the  head  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  and  other 
heads  of  delegations  made  remaiks  about  it.  That  was  all,  was  it 
not,  and  then  tiiey  unanimously  agreed  to  the  whole  thing,  did  ihey 
not? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  head  of  the  Japanese  delega- 
tion made  any  remarks  at  that  meeting.    Possibly  he  did. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  read  something  that  purported  to  be,  not 
a  protest  on  his  behalf,  but  a  regret  that  some  racial  equality  clause 
had  not  been  included  in  it,  or  something  of  the  kind,  but  I  may  be 
mistaken  about  that.  I  do  not  consider  the  garbled  nevrspaper  ac- 
counts that  we  were  allowed  to  recdve  through  the  censor  at  that 
time  as  being  authority  for  any  opinion;  but  tnat  is  all  we  have.  I 
get  a  fair  idea  of  how  the  thing  was  done,  and  that  is  all  I  care  to 

ask. 

Senator  Habding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Senator  Habding.  Do  you  understand  that  the  lea^e  of  nations 
has  authority  to  change  the  territorial  possessions  of  any  naticm  a 
member  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  MnjLSB.  It  has  authority  to  some  extent  to  decide  on  these 
plebiscites,  as  granted  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Habding.  Suppose  the  readjustment  of  the  Balkan  and 
other  Near  East  problems  should  not  prove  to  be  all  that  those  who 
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favor  them  hope,  would  the  league  of  nations  for  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  peace  have  authority  to  make  readjustments  of 
territorial  lines  i 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  Not  unless  it  was  so  agreed. 

Senator  Harding.  What  do  you  mean  when  vou  say  ''so  agreed"  ? 
Do  vou  mean  the  unanimous  consent  of  everybody  ?    • 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  it  might  be  agreed  in  the  treaty  with  Austria, 
for  example,  or  with  Hungarv  or  with  Bulgaria,  that  a  line  should 
be  subsequently  fixed  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  mean  a  reservation,  for  instance,  like 
that  contained  in  the  treaty  relating  to  the  Saar  JBasin,  wherein  the 
government  of  the  basin  is  intrusted  to  the  league  of  nations,  and 
wherein  Germany  renounces  her  sovereignty  to  the  league  of  nations  ? 

1^.  Miller.  1  was  not  referring  to  that.  Senator.  1  was  ref^ring 
to  the  provisions  which  provide  lor  the  fixing  of  t"he  Une  and  for  a 
plebescite  in  such  territory  as  Upper  Silesia,  or  in  Schleswig. 

Senator  Harding.  Maybe  I  can  make  it  a  little  niore  specific.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  question  is  wise.  I  am  trying  to  clear  up 
certain  things  in  my  own  mind.  Suppose  the  disposition  of  Thrace 
should^  two  years  irom  now,  prove  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  m  the  estimate  of  the  members  of  the  council  or  the  assembly. 
Has  the  league  authority  to  undertake  the  readjustment  of  that 
assignment  m  territory  ? 

]£*.  l^LER.  To  change  it  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  Not  without  a  specific  provision  in  the  treaty 
with  Austria. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  might  be  a  specific  provision  in  a  subsequent 
treaty;  in  that  case,  with  Bulgaria. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  in  accepting  the  league  covenant  in  the 
peace  treaty  that  we  have  before  us  we  really  undertake  to  guarantee 
territorial  integrity  that  we  know  not  of  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  boundaries  are  not  fixed.    That  is  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  getting  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  Senate,  but  there  is  no 
need  of  adjourning  this  hearing,  because  I  am  going  to  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  from  12  to  2  o'clock  to  enable  those  who  desire 
to  see  the  parade  of  the  Marines  to  do  so,  so  the  Senate  will  not 
really  meet  for  action  until  2  o'clock. 

(Senator  McOumber  took  the  chair.) 

Senator  Moses.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Brand^ee) 
has  some  other  questions  to  propound,  but  he  has  left  the  room 
temporarily. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Miller,  does  not  this  league  of  nations 
article  itself  provide  that  where  any  nation  shall  report  to  the  league 
that  a  given  question  has  become  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
the  league  may  take  up  that  question  and  consider  it  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  in  so  far  as  that  goes.  Senator  Harding's 
question  would  have  been  answered  in  the  affinnative,  that  the  league 
coidd  deal  with  the  subject  matter  of  Thrace  if  later  on,  upon  com- 
plaint of  Greece  or  Bulgaria,  the  league  concluded  that  it  was  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  statu  quo. 
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Mr.  MnxEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  let  me  ask  you  another  (jjuestion.  Does 
it  not  provide  that  the  league  shall  have  power  to  consider  complaints 
that  existing  treaties  have  become  inapplicable  and  that  if  allowed  to 
exist  they  may  become  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  McLLEB.  Yes.    Article  19  provides: 

The  aaBembl^  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration  by  members  of  the 
lea^e  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  the  consideration  of  inter- 
national conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Senator  Habdino.  Now,  following  up  Senator  Williams's  question : 
Suppose  in  the  judgment  of  the  council  that  the  possession  of  the 
Danish  West  IndieS;  which  we  purchased  within  the  last  few  montKs, 
shoidd  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  from  any  cause  what- 
soever. Would  the  league  have  a  right  to  step  in  and  make  that 
readjustment? 

Mr.  Melleb.  No,  sir ;  in  my  opinion  not. 

Senator  Habding.  They  would  be  inhibited  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  only. 

Mr.  MnxEB.  It  would  be  inhibited  by  that,  in  my  opinion — ^by  the 
Monroe  doctrine  provision. 

S^iator  Habding.  This  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  and  I 
consider  it  of  some  importance.  If  when  once  territorial  lines  are 
established  by  this  peace  treaty  the  league  has  authority  to  step  in 
to  make  a  readjustment  and  pass  territory  from  one  nation  to  another 
in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
league  doing  the  same  thing  with  a  piece  of  American  territory? 
What  except  our  size  would  prevent  that  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Well,  Senator,  my  answer  to  that  is  that  I  do  not 
think  the  league  has  the  power  to  make  the  change. 

Senator  Habding.  You  said  to  Senator  Williams  that  if  they  found 
an  adjustment  of  territory  was  menacing  the  peace  of  the  world, 
they  had  the  authority  to  take  it  up  and  change  it. 

Mr.  MuxEB.  To  advise.    I  read  the  article. 

Senator  Williams.  I  said  to  recommend — to  investigate  and 
recommend. 

Senator  Habding.  Well,  tlien,  let  us  follow  that.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  practical  question — ^I  should  like  the  judgment  of  the 
witness  on  this:  What  does  the  league  amount  to  u  its  recom- 
mendations are  nothing  more  than  an  admonition  ? 

Senator  Williams,  if  its  recommendation  is  imanimously  adopted 
and  there  is  no  minority  report  upon  it,  then  none  of  the  members  of 
the  lea^e  can  go  to  war.  That  is  one  thing.  The  next  thing,  of 
course,  is  that  where  .the  recommendation  of  the  council  is  unani- 
mously ^ven,  we  being  represented  upon  it  as  well  as  the  other  ^eat 
powers,  it  will  have  a  moral  weight  in  the  world  that  will  be  irre- 
sistible. 

Senator  Habding.  All  right.  Now,  let  us  follow  that.  Suppose 
we  were  involved,  and  the  league  unanimously  made  a  recommenda- 
tion, and  we  declined  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  league. 
What  happens  then  ? 

Senator  Williams.  If  that  were  the  case,  of  course  our  commission 
would  have  had  to  vote  against  what  we  have  done.  If  there  was  no 
minority  report,  then  if  we  went  to  war,  the  coimcil  would  consider 
what  measures  were  necessary  and  would  make  a  recommendation; 
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but  in  addition  to  that,  the  free  passage  of  troops  would  be  allowed 
through  the  territories  of  all  members  of  the  league  against  the  re- 
calcitrant country — ^in  that  case  our  own  country— and  in  addition 
to  that  the  league  might  recommend  anything  that  it  chose  to  recom- 
mend that  mi^t  be  accepted  by  the  other  members  of  the  league. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  is  all  entirely 
irregular,  with  due  deference  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  df 
course,  he  is  expressing  his  opinion,  and  we  would  have  different 
opinions,  and  this  committee  is  engaged  in  a  general  conversation. 

Senator  Harding.  Does  the  Senator  mind  if  I  ask  a  question) 

Senator  Fall.  I  hare  no  objection  in  the  world. 

"Senator  Williams.  I  agree  thoroughlj,  but  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
asked  a  question  and  I  was  answering  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  he  would  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  the  witness  upon  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  beg  the  panion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  turned  to  me,  and  we  were  just 
talking  amongst  ourselves. 

Senator  MgOumber.  I  think  the  question  was  rather  general,  and 
it  might  be  answered  by  anyone.  We  will  get  back  to  the  witness 
now. 

Senator  Harding.  I  will  address  my  question  to  the  witness.  This 
is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Take  a  hypothetical  case,  where  a  question 
of  American  territory  is  involved,  and  the  league  of  nations  recom- 
mends contrarv  to  our  wishes.  Suppose  then  that  we  do  not  even 
go  to  war.  We  are  subject  to  what  might  be  termed  ostracism  by 
the  international  powers,  are  we  not?  Are  we  subjected  to  that, 
for  one  thing?  Axe  we  made  an  international  outlaw  if  we  refuse 
to  accept  the  recommendations? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  if  we  do  not  go  to  war. 

Senator  Harding.  Are  we  not  subject,  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, to  trade  boycotts  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Certainly  not,  unless  we  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  one  of  the  sections  of  article  16,  which  provides 
that — 

Should  any  member  of  the  league  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants,  under 
articles  12,  13,  or  15,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  other  members  of  the  league. 

Senator  Harding.  Suppose  we  do  not  go  to  war.  What  happens  ? 
Suppose  we  just  refuse  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  league 
and  ignore  its  authority  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  What  happens  as  a  practical  matter? 

Senator  Harding.  What  happens  to  us  as  a  practical  thing? 

Mr.  Miller.  Nothing,  under  the  covenants,  if  we  do  not  resort  to 
war. 

Senator  Harding.  But  the  league  would  have  authority  to  institute 
a  boycott,  economic  pressure,  embargoes 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  CertaiQly  not. 

Senator  Harding.  I  am  asking  the  witness. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  my  opinion.  I  think  it  is  prefaced  by  those 
words  I  just  read,  which  limit  it  to  a  case  where  a  member  of  the 
league  resorts  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenent  under  articles  12,' 
13,  or  15. 
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Senator  Harding.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  what  remedy  has  the 
league  to  make  its  recommendations  efFectiye  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  PubUc  opinion,  publicity,  the  moral  force  of  its 
recommendations. 

Senator  Moses.  We  might  be  expelled. 

ifr.  Miller.  For  a  violation  of  any  covenant  we  might  be  expelled. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  mere  negative  action  would  not  be  a 
violation  of  the  covenant  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  a  violation  of  the  covenant  in  this  particular 
case  that  is  supposed. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  if  the  United  States  did  not 
accept  the  suggestions  of  the  council,  it  would  not  make  a  cause  for 
expulsion. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  let  us  put  it  in  another  wav.  Suppose 
the  league  makes  an  alteration  of  territorial  lines,  are  we  bound  under 
article  10  to  recognize  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  new  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  the  league  has  any  power  to 
make  a  new  hne,  as  you  put  it,  except  in  a  case  where  it  is  given 
specific  power  under  this  treaty  or  under  a  subsequent  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  I  understood  you  to  say,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  if  a  situation  was  menacing  the 
peace  of  the  world  it  did  have  that  power. 

Mr.  MnxER.  I  said  to  advise.  1  read  article  19,  in  which  that 
would  be  included.    The  word  "advise"  is  used. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  let  us  go  back  to  a  specific  case.  I  am 
sorry  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee,  but  it  is  important  to  me. 

Senator  Fall.  I  think  it  is  very  interesting. 

Senator  Harding.  If  I  understand  the  covenant,  if  that  question 
arises  and  we  are  disputants,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  We  are  ruled 
out  because  we  are  disputants. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  sit  in  the  council. 

Senator  HLarding.  I  know;  but  we  do  not  vote  on  it,  because  we 
are  disputants. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  not  say  that.  There  is  no  provision  that  we 
do  not  vote. 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  several  provisions  here  that  wherever  a 
member  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  it  has  no  vote. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  differ.  Senator 

Senator  Swanson.  Explain  your  understanding  of  it. 

"Mr.  Miller.  My  understanaing  is  that  the  provision  does  not  say 
that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  not  vote,  but  it  simply  provides 
that  the  votes  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  not  be  counted. 

Senator  Harding,  it  is  the  same  practical  situation. 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  see  why  you  want 
us  to  vote  if  the  vote  is  not  counted.    That  is  the  southern  style. 

Senator  Harding.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  I  am 
very  sincere  about  it.  I  want  to  know  if  the  league  becomes  an  inter- 
national power  that  can  change  territorial  lines  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace  and  then  command  the  adherents  of  the  league  to 
respect  those  lines. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  opinion  is  no. 

Senator  Harding.  Except  as  it  is  provided  for 

Mr.  Miller.  Except  as  it  is  specifically  provided  for  in  this  treaty 
or  in  other  treaties 
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Senator  Harding.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Miller,  you  said  that  the  draft  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  league  of  nations  which  was  finally  adopted  as  a  basis 
upon  which  the  commission  worked  to  get  its  final  results  was  a  com- 
posite of  many  suggestions. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Parts  being  taken  from  the  four  drafts  submitted 
by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  made  that  composite? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  to  ask  a  rather  technical  question  before  I 
can  ailswer  your  question.  Do  you  mean  who  physically  got  it 
up,  prepared  the  language  of  it? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Hurst  and  myself. 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  form  m  which  you  submitted  it,  was  it 
submitted  by  our  representatives  on  the  commission,  namelv,  the 
President  and  Col.  House?  You  submitted  it  to  them  and  they 
submitted  it  to  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  draft  as  you  handed  it 
to  the  President  and  Col.  House  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  suppose  the  department  has  a  copy. 

Senator  Moses.  Under  the  limitations  set  upon  our  procuring  the 
information,  as  stated  in  the  President's  letter  of  yesterday,  do  you 
think  we  coW  get  it? 

Mr.  MuLER.  I  have  no  authority  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  ask  the  witness  to  endeavor  through  the 
department  to  get  that  for  the  committee  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  the  witness  do  so  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  did  not  hear  the  question.  What  was  it 
that  was  desired  ? 

Senator  Moses.  The  witness  testified  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
draft  upon  which  the  finally  completed  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations  was  based  was  a  composite  draft  containing  suggestions 
drawn  from  the  four  drafts  submitted  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  he  testified  that  that  composite 
draft  was  made  by  Mr.  Hurst  and  himself.  I  am  asking  if  we  can 
get  possession  of  that  draft  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  right  way  would  be  to  ask  the  department. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  ask  the  department,  if  that  is  the  request. 
I  can  not  do  any  more  than  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course,  that  is  all  that  you  could  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  not  a  copy  in  your  possession? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Senator  Moses,  will  you  put  into  the  record 
a  statement  of  the  reason  why  such  a  request  is  made? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  because  I  would  Uke  to  know  in  what 
particulars  the  completed  draft  departed  from  the  draft  of  Mr.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Hurst. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Why? 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  a  great  thirst  for  information  on  the  subject 

Senator  Hitchcock,  Why  ? 
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Senator  Moses.  I  would  like  to  enlightexi  myself.  I  shall  have  to 
vote  on  it  presently. 

Senator  Hitohcoge.  I  supposed  you  had  made  up  your  n\ind  a 
long  while  ago. 

Senator  Fall.  I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  doing  as 
we  all  very  often  do,  and  that  is  judging  others  by  himself.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  witness  a  lew  questions  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Miller,  you  have  referred  once  or  twice  to  article 
19,  apparently  with  the  idea  that  that  is  the  only  article  that  would  be 
appealed  to  in  the  event  that  there  was  a  question  as  to  readjustment 
of  territorial  lines.  Suppose  that  there  were  a  question  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  on  the  lines  suggestedT)y  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  touching,  we  will  say,  an  irrigation  project  on  the  Colorado 
River,  a  portion  of  which  was  in  the  United  States  and  a  portion  of 
which  was  in  Mexico,  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  league 
by  Mexico  after  we  had  become  a  member  of  the  league,  or  by  some 
friend  of  Mexico,  while  Mexico  is  outside  the  le^uei  Suppose  the 
league  in  its  judgment  were  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here  was  a 
question  that  might  affect  the  peace  of  the  world.  Article  17,  in  the 
event  that  Mexico  was  out  of  the  league,  would  then  be  invoked, 
would  it  not  1 

Mr.  Miller.  It  might  be. 

Senator  Fall.  In  a  dispute  between  a  member  of  the  league  and 
a  State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  league,  it  is  provided  tibat  the 
nonmembers  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligation  of  membership 
for  the  purpose  of  the  dispute.  Mexico  woidd  then  be  invited  by 
the  council  to  become  a  member  of  the  league  for  the  purposes  of 
that  dispute,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Upon  such  conditions  as  the  council  may  deem  lust. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  of  course  I  am  not  attempting  to  quibble 
about  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  No  ;  I  was  not  either. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  care  to  read  into  the  record  the  entire 
article,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  it..  The  invitation  would  be 
extended  to  Mexico  to  become  a  member  of  the  league  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dispute.  Then  articles  12  to  16  of  the  covenant  would 
immediately  automatically  become  operative  in  the  event  that 
Mexico  accepted  the  invitation,  would  tney  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fail.  Suppose  then  that  under  the  second  paragraph  of 
article  17 — 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given  tbe  council  shall  immediately  institute  an  inquiry 
into  die  circumstances  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best 
and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances — 

if  the  recommendation  of  the  council  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
Mexican  line  should  be  so  extended  as  to  take  in  that  portion  of  the 
country  in  dispute  which  is  now  claimed  by  the  Unitea  States,  what 
would  be  the  ^ect  of  such  recommendations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  depend  on  whether  the  United  States 
accepted  it  or  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  Mexico  accepted  it,  and  acted  upon 
it,  and  the  United  States  did  not  accept.  What  would  be  the  status  ? 
What  would  be  the  result  1 
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Mr  Miller.  The  result  would  be  that  not  having  been  accepted 
by  the  United  States,  it  would  not  have  gone  into  effect. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  Mexico  had  accepted  and  put  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  council.  Suppose  that  she  had  put  her 
flag  over  the  country  and  put  her  civil  officers  there,  if  not  her  mili- 
tary force,  to  administer  it,  and  the  United  States  did  not  accept* 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Fall.  It  would  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  By  Mexico  ? 

ifr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  league,  when  Mexico 
herself  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  still  be  an  invasion  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Fall.  One  which  we  would  be  authorized  to  resist  with 
armed  force,  without  violation  of  our  covenant  ? 

Mr.  ItoxER.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  what  does  it  mean  by  saying,  in  the  paragraph 
which  I  was  reading  here,  ''And  recommena  such  action  as  may  seem 
best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances"?  If  your  construction 
is  true,  they  could  not  then  recommend  anything  which  might  prove 
effectual. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  second  paragraph  of  article  17  is  the  provision 
for  inquiry,  upon  the  invitation  being  given. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Your  question  supposes  that  the  invitation  is  ac^ 
cepted  by  Mexico 

Senator  Fall.  Accepted  by  Mexico,  and  Mexico  comes  in.  I  will 
state  the  proposition  a  little  more  fully.  Suppose  that  in  the  event 
of  such  cuspute  Mexico  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
league  for  the  purposes  of  the  dispute  only,  and  she  accepts. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Immediately  and  automatically  the  provisions  of 
articles  12  to  16  apply.  The  coxmcil  makes  its  recommendations, 
with  such  suggestions  as  it  thinks  necessary  to  make  such  recommen- 
dations effectual.  Mexico  accepts,  and  acts  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions, and  takes  the  effectual  means  suggested  by  the  council.  The 
United  States  refuses  to  accept  it.  You  say  that  Mexico  in  taking 
possession  of  the  territory  womd  be  making  an  invasion  of  the  Unitea 
States  which  we  would  be  justified,  without  violating  our  pledges,  to 
resist  with  all  the  force  necessary.    Is  that  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  the  recommendation  of  the  coxmcil  would 
be,  as  I  xmderstand  your  question,  a  recommendation  regarding  a 
disputed  boundary  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  United  States  being  in  possession  of  the  territory  t 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  recommendation,  assuming,  as  I  understand  you, 
that  it  was  in  favor  of  Mexico,  would  not  in  my  opinion  authorize 
Mexico  to  take  possession  forcibly  of  the  territorv. 

Senator  Fall.  If  she  did  not  do  it,  then  both  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  to  use  a  legal  phase,  would  be  in  contempt  of  the  council, 
because  neither  one  would  have  accepted  it. 
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Mr.  MiLLEB.  Mexico  would  have  accepted,  according  to  your 
hypothesis. 

Senator  Fall.  Oh,  no.  According  to  my  hypothesis,  but  you  say 
she  would  have  no  right  to  accept.  I  am  saying  that  she  does  accept 
the  recommendation.  The  recommendation  is  that  the  disputed 
territory  is  siven  to  Mexico,  and  the  e£Fectual  means  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  council  for  putting  that  recommendation  into  effect 
IS  that  Mexico's  jurisdiction  should  be  extended  over  ^e  disputed 
territory.  Mexico  accepts  the  recommendation  and  adopts  the 
means  suggested  by  the  coimcil,  and  puts  her  flag  over  it  and  takes 
possession. 

Mr.  MnxEB.  The  difference,  Senator,  is  this :  That  the  recommen- 
dation which  the  council  would  make  in  the  case  of  a  boundary 
dispute  would  be  to  suggest  where  the  boundary  should  be  located. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  MnxEB.  But  you  go  further 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  i  wiU  take  a  case  that  possibly  you  know 
about,  haying  been  connected  with  the  department,  to  put  the  shoe 
on  the  other  foot.  The  Chemizal  zone  in  Texas  is  claimed  by  Mexico 
and  by  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  the  American  flag  is 
put  oyer  it,  the  American  customs  are  put  oyer  it,  and  one  end  of 
the  international  bridge  between  Texas  and  Mexico  is  located  upon 
the  Chemizal  zone,  which  has  always  been  claimed  by  Mexico,  or  is 
now  claimed  by  her,  at  least.  An  arbitration  treaty  was  agreed 
upon  between  tne  United  States  and  Mexico.  Arbitration  has  oeen 
had  upon  that  question.  The  arbitration  resulted  in  a  decision 
against  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  refused  to  accept 
the  result  of  the  arbitration.  Now,  suppose  that  exactly  the  same 
thing  were  brought  up  to-day,  without  reference  to  the  prior  arbi- 
tration, and  Mexico,  tnroug;h  some  friend — ^because  any  nation  has  a 
right  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  coxmcil  under  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  any  matter  which  may  threaten  the  peace  of  tiie  world — 
Mexico,  tbrou^  some  friend,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  council.  France  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  that  decided  against 
us  in  that  case.  Suppose  the  attention  of  the  coxmcil  was  brought  to 
the  Chemizal  zone,  and  Mexico  xmder  article  17  was  inyited  to  become 
one  of  the  members  of  the  league  for  the  purposes  of  the  Chemizal 
dispute;  and  suppose  that  one  party  refused  to  arbitrate.  Auto- 
maticaUy  the  case  would  go  to  the  coxmcil  for  disposition.  Suppose 
the  coxmcil  decided  in  fayor  of  the  claims  of  Mexico  and  recom- 
mended that  the  American  flag  be  pxilled  down  and  that  the  Mexican 
flag  be  raised  oyer  the  Cliemizal  zone  and  that  Mexico  took  possession 
throxigh  her  ciyil  authorities  and  established  her  cxistoms  upon  this 
zone;  and  suppose  that  Mexico  acted  upon  that  recommendation, 
and  the  United  Stat€»  refused,  as  she  has  refxised,  to  abide  by  the 
arbitration  and  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  coxmcil.  What  woxild 
be  the  resxilt? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Senator,  yoxir  Question  assximes  that  the  coxmcil 
might  recommend  that  Mexico  snoxild  go  to  war. 

Senator  Fall;  No;  I  am  not  assxmiing  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
yery  carefully  refrained  from  the  use,  except  incidentally,  of  an 
armed  force. 

Mr.  MnxEB.  You  said  as  I  understoodj  an  armed  force. 
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Senator  Falx..  Then  i  will  repeat  it  and  cut  out  any  armed  force, 
and  put  the  supposition  that  Mexico,  without  the  use  of  a  man  in 
uniform  or  a  man  with  a  rifle  or  a  pistol  or  a  hoe,  should  proceed  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  commission  and  to  use  the  effectual  means 
which  the  council  recommends  to  restore  to  herself  the  disputed 
country.  She  comes  over  across  the  country,  across  what  we  now 
regard  as  the  international  line,  and  raises  her  flag  and  establishes 
her  customs.    What  is  the  result  1 

Mr.  Miller.  I  repeat.  Senator,  that  in  my  opinion  that  is  not  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute.    Ndther  party  has  agreed  to  accept  that. 

Senator  Pall.  But  Mexico  has  accepted  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Let  the  witness  answer  the  question  and  not 
be  interrupted  all  the  time. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  pursuing  this  line  of  inquiry. 

Senator  HrroHcocE.  You  ob|ected  yourself  to  someoody  butting  in. 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  objectmg  to  an  ordinary  conversation^  just 
as  I  am  objecting  now. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  The  witness  should  not  be  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  his  answer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  accept  yoiur  suggestion 

Senator  Hitchoock.  I  am  making  the  objection,  whether  you 
accept  it  or  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well,  then;  I  will  pursue  my  line  of  inquiry 
without  your  assistance. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  question  was. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the  question. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows: 

Senator  Fall.  Then  I  will  repeat  it  and  cut  out  any^  anned  force,  and  put  the  sup- 
position that  Mexico,  without  the  ivae  of  a  man  in  unifonn,  or  a  man  with  a  rifle  or  a 
pistol,  or  a  hoe  should  proceed  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  commission  and  to  use  the 
effectual  means  which  the  council  recommends  to  restore  to  herself  the  disputed 
country.  She  comes  over  across  the  country,  across  what  we  now  re^rd  as  the  mtei^ 
national  line,  and  raises  her  flag:  and  establishes  her  customs.    What  is  the  result? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  my  opinion,  Sena  tor,  the  distinction  is  this:  The 
question  being  a  boxindary  aispute,  the  recommendation  of  the 
council  is,^  as  it  is  specifically  stated  in  the  covenant,  a  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  not  a  aecision  of  the  boundary  dispute,  and  the  United 
States  in  the  case  supposed  is  not  obliged  ^  to  agree  and  does  not 
agree  to  accept  that  as  a  decision  of  the  dispute.  All  the  United 
States  agrees  is  by  negative  covenant  that  it  will  not  resort  to  war  in 
disregard  of  the  covenants  in  the  three  articles  named,  the  reference 
in  this  case  being  to  article  15,  which  says  that  the  members  of  the 
league  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  a  dispute 
that  complies  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report.  That  is  the 
sole  covenant.  The  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  question  is  not 
settled,  as  it  would  be  by  final  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  conditions  as  we 
left  them.  Mexico  is  over  nere  with  her  flag  raised  and  her  custom- 
houses on  the  chemizal  zone.     What  is  the  result  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  imagine  Mexico  being  there,  Senator. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  possibly  your  imagination  is  not  as  vivid 
as  mine.  I  can  imagine  her  being  there,  because  she  is  constantly 
trying  to  come  now^  mvadine  the  chemizal  zone.  Now,  in  the  event 
that  your  imagination  cotdd  wing  its  far  light  to  that  result,  if  the 
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Umted  States  resorted  to  force  to  eject  Mexico  she  would  violate 
article  16  of  the  lea^e  covenant,  and  all  the  power  of  each  of  the 
members,  and  all  of  them  collectively  and  severally,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  nations  not  members  of  the  league,  under  articles  16 
ajid  17.  should  be,  and  they  obligate  themselves  to  exert  it  economi- 
cally, njiancially  and  with  armed  force,  against  the  United  States, 
do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  If  the  United  States  resorts  to  war,  the  provisions 
of  article  16  apply  to  the  United  States  the  same  as  they  do  to  any 
other  member  of  the  league. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well.  Then,  if  the  United  States  did  not 
resort  to  war,  we  would  simply  have  a  condition  existing  where  the 
United  States  possibly  would  still  continue  to  maintain  her  custom- 
houses, wave  her  flag  in  the  breeze  along  by  the  side  of  the  Mexican 
custoinhouse,  and  the  Mexican  flag  floatmg.  Would  that  be  the 
condition  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  all  on  that  line.  I  have  one  or  two  other 
questions. 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Miller  a  question. 
Senator  Fall.  On  this  line  t 
Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 
Senator  Fall.  Certainly. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  1  understand,  in  a  boundary  dispute  like 
this,  you  stated  that  your  judgment  is  that  the  United  States,  where 
the  recommendation,  as  contained  in  the  covenant  is  ftnanimous, 
would  a^ee  not  to  resort  to  war  ? 
Mr.  IkULLEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Then,  if  the  United  States  did  not  accept  that 
provision,  Mexico  would  not  be  restrained  from  going  to  war  ?  Under 
the  covenant,  she  could  declare  war  against  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  would  be  no  covenant  on  the  part  of  Mexico 
not  to  go  to  war. 

Senator  Swanson.  So  she  could  declare  war  against  us.     If  she 
did  so,  then  there  is  nothing  in  the  league  covenant  that  prevents  us 
from  defending  against  a  war  declared  on  us  &st? 
Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  do  not  think  there  id. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Mexico  should  be  the  aggressor  in  a  war 
against  us,  there  is  nothing  that  prevents  us  from  defending  our- 
selves.    Our  covenant,  as  I  xmderstood  you  to  say,  is  that  we  agree 
not  to  go  to  war,  where  there  is  this  unanimity  ? 
Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yea. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Mexico  should  declare  war  on  us,  do  you 
know  anything  that  prevents  us  from  being  on  the  defensive?  Is 
there  any  such  nrovision  in  the  league  covenant? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  No,  sir;  it  would  create  a  state  of  war  which  we  could 
not  avoid. 

Senator  Fall.  We  can  each  read  again  article  16  and  the  other 
articles,  and  we  would  possibly  come  to  the  same  result  of  a  disagree- 
ment, which  is  the  result  ordmarily  between  an  old  line  Baptist  and 
a  Methodist.  Now,  Mr.  Miller,  you  have  said  that  this  covenant  was 
laifi^ly  based  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  as  I 
understood  it. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  said  that  some  of  the  features  of  the  covenant  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Bryan  peace  treaties. 

Senator  Fall.  One  of  the  features  which  you  referred  to  was  that 
we  had  only  one  representative  in  the  international  commission  pro- 
vided by  the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  as  we  woidd  have  only  one  repre- 
sentative upon  the  coimcil. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  there  was  only  one  American  on  the  interna- 
tional commission. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  glad  you  now  use  the  word  "American."  You 
said  '*one  representative,"  because  I  put  that  down  myself.  I  am 
glad  you  qualify  it  bv  saying  '*one  American." 

Mr.  Miller.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  used  the  word  "American"  before, 
and  the  stenographic  record  will  show  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  want  to  do  you  justice.  I  regret  that  my  hearing 
was  at  fault.  Now,  in  the  Bryan  peace  treaties  you  speak  of  the  pro- 
vision for  this  international  commission.  That  was  a  commission 
between  two  nations  alone,  was  it  not;  that  is,  the  two  nations  which 
were  parties  to  this  particular  treaty? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  used  the  words  '* international  commission," 
because  those  are  the  words  used  in  the  Bryan  treaties. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  it  is  also  the  expression  used  in  this  peace 
treaty,  is  it  not;  but  in  this  peace  treaty  it  means  in  many  instances 
the  representatives  of  all  the  various  nations,  while  in  the  Bryan 
peace  treaties  it  means  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  word  ''council"  is  used  in  the  covenant— not 
members  of  the  international  commission. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  members  of  the  council  then,  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations.  You  are  familiar  with  this  treaty.  There 
are  plebiscite  commissions  and  governing  commissions  established 
through  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Miller.  1  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  covenant. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  both,  and  the  covenant  appears  to  be,  so 
far,  until  we  can  possibly  separate  it,  a  part  of  the  peace  treaty. 
Now,  all  the  Bryan  peace  treaties  Are  similar,  and  article  2  of  the 
treaty  that  I  now  have — ^which  happens  to  be  the  treaty  with  Nica- 
ragua, but  there  are  similar  covenants  in  each  of  them,"  and  I  have 
them  here  before  me — ^provides  that  the  commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  as  follows:  One  nlember  shall  be 
chosen  from  each  country  by  the  Government  thereof.  That  is  the 
American  citizen  that  you  had  reference  to.  One  member  shall  be 
chosen  by  each  Government  from  some  third  country.  That  is  the 
representative  of  this  country  on  that  commission,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  One  of  the  two  chosen  by  this  country,  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Supposed  to  be  a  representative  of  this  country, 
because  Nicaragua  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  choice  oi 
that  man  chosen  by  this  country.. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  this  country  has  two  representatives  chosen 
by  itself.  Nicaragua  has  two,  chosen  by  itself,  and  the  fifth  member 
is  chosen  by  the  two  countries  jointly,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  in  most  of  the  treaties  it  is  provided  that  he 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  four  first  named. 

Senator  Fall.  I  can  read  this  treaty  to  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  differ  a  little  bit  in  that. 
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Senator  Fall.  I  am  very  familiar  with  them.  I  will  say  to  you 
very  frankly  that  I  am  not  yet  at  all  sorry  that  I  opposed  each  of 
those  treaties. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  general  provision,  Senator,  is  that  the  two 
Governments  shall  chose  the  fifth  member,  and  if  they  do  not  agree, 
that  the  four  members  already  selected  shall  choose  the  fifth. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  you  are  correct  about  that.  That  is  the  pro- 
vision in  each  of  them.  That  is  not  with  reference  to  the  four  com- 
missioners chosen,  but  the  common  provision  is  that  the  two  countries 
shall  choose  the  fifth  member.  In  one  or  two  of  the  treaties  there 
is  a  provision  that  that  fifth  member,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  choose, 
may  be  chosen  by  the  four  commissioners  already  selected.  Now, 
that  is  purely  an  agreement  by  treaty  between  two  countries,  with 
which  no  other  countries  of  the  world  have  anything  to  do  and  in 
which  they  have  no  interest,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mn.LER.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  you  have  stated,  as  I  understand  vou — ^I  may 
be  mistaken  and  if  I  am  I  want  you  to  correct  me — ^that  the  provision 
that  the  decision  of  those  commissioners  should  not  be  binding  was 
similar  to  the  provision  that  the  procediire  of  the  arbitration  tribunal 
\mder  articles  12  and  15  is  not  binding.  That  was  another  basis 
upon  which  you  foimded  this  treaty.  Do  you  still  understand  that 
that  is  the  fact,  that  there  is  any  similarity  between  those  provisions 
in  the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  such  as  you  seem  to  think  tnere  was, 
and  the  provisions  contained  in  articles  12  and  15  of  the  present 
treaty  1 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  as  to  article  12,  I  did  not  say  so.  Article  12  is 
that  provision  of  the  covenant  that  relates  to  arbitration. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes.  Then  what  other  ground  of  similarity  do  you 
find  between  the  Bryan  peace  treaties  and  this  treaty  now  before  us  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  similarity  that  the  recommendation  of  the  coim- 
cil  is  not  a  binding  decision  of  the  dispute,  that  the  Uberty  of  action 
is  reserved  in  the  treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace. 

Senator  Fall.  Of  course  that  is  your  judgment.  I  have  mine. 
Now,  to  refer  back  to  one  of  the  matters  which  you  discussed  a  while 
ago,  that  is,  as  to  the  boundaries  present  and  future  which  we  agree 
by  article  10  to  respect,  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  which  we 
a^ee  to  protect — on  the  28th  of  Jime  Germany  signed  this  treaty, 
did  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  in  that  agreement  she  agreed  to  the  Saar 
Basin  proposition,  did  she  not  ? 

lir,  MILLER.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  She  agreed  to  the  division  between  Poland  and 
Prussia,  and  to  the  constitution  of  Danzig  as  a  free  city,  subject  in 
so  far  as  her  external  relations  were  concerned  to  be  controlled  by 
Poland  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  suppose  that  before  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  and  the  deposition  of  the  ratification,  when  it  comes  iato 
effect,  Germany  refuses  to  yield  as  to  Danzig  or  as  to  the  Saar  Basin, 
refuses  to  abide  by  her  agreement  in  this  treaty,  what  is  the  status 
of  Germany  with  reference  to  the  other  nations  who  signed  it  wiUi 
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her  on  the  28th  of  June?    Suppose  she  just  simply  says,  "I  will  not 
abide  by  it." 

Mr.  Miller.  She  continues  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  She  does  continue  the  war?  Then  in  order  to  make 
peace  the  negotiation  of  another  treaty  would  be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Probably.     I  do  not  think  it  would  certainly  be  so. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion  or  not  that  on  the  signing 
of  this  treaty  on  the  28th  of  June  a  status  was  fixed  as  between  the 
signatories  to  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  was  a  change  in  the  status;  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Peace  is  the  ordmary  status,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes:  between  nations! 

Senator  Fall.  Tnen,  is  it  your  opinion  that  on  the  28th  day  of 
June  the  status  of  war  was  ajGFected  by  the  signature  to  this  treaty  by 
Germanv  with  the  other  nations? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  the  status  of  war  still  continues. 

Senator  Fall.  Still  continues  until  when  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Until  the  treaty  goes  into  force. 

Senator  Fall.  The  status  oi  war  still  continues  ? 

Mr,  MoL^LER.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  The  President  is  in  error,  then,  when  he  says  that 
both  the  status  of  peace  and  the  status  of  war  continue. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  speaking 

Senator  Fall.  We  are  neither  at  peace  nor  at  war? 

Mr,  Miller.  I  was  speakin?  from  the  legal  point  of  view. 

Senator  Fall.  That  was  wnat  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  because  I 
understood  you  were  there  as  an  international  lawyer. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  practical  situation  is  of  course  very  different  from 
that  of  actual  war. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  we  have  stopped  fighting. 

!Nfr.  Miller.  The  fighting  stopped  at  the  date  of  the  armistice. 

Senator  Fall.  When  the  fighting  stops,  then  the  status  of  peace 
exists? 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  a  question,  Senator  Fall  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

ifr.  Miller.  Then  my  answer  is  no. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  idea  upon  that  subject. 
Then  there  can  be  no  peace  between  nations  except  by  the  execution 
and  ratification  of  a  si^ed  peace  ?  You  answer  that ' '  no,"  Ipresume, 
as  an  international  lawyer. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  customary  method  of  concl  dmg  war  and 
making  peace. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  Sweden  and  Poland  had  peace  for 
a  great  many  years  after  1720  without  ever  declaring  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  so  understood. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  that  Mexico  and  France  had  a  peace 
after  1867  without  ever  declaring  it? 

Mr.  McLLER.  I  have  understood  that.  There  are  instances  where 
peace  has  resulted  without  the  procediu*e  which  I  mentioned  as  the 
usual  procedure. 

Senator  Fall.  Peace  is  established  as  reco^ized  by  all  inter- 
national law  writers,  in  three  different  ways,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  recognized  by  law  writers 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  every  one  that  I  have  ever  read. 
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'Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  imderstand  the  question. 

Senator  Fall.  "Wtere  war  has  been  the  status  between  two  coun- 
tries, peace  may  be  established  in  at  least  three  different  and  distinct 
vrtLys,  may  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  think  it  may. 

Senator  Fall.  A  treaty  of  peace  simply  establishes  the  terms 
upon  which  the  nations  will  remain  at  peace  and  conduct  their  busi- 
ness together,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  &LLER.  WeU,  a  treaty  of  peace  may  establish  a  great  many 
different  things.     To  say  that  it  sunply  establishes 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  upon  the  status  of  the 
nations.    A  treaty  of  peace  is  not  necessary  to  peace,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  all  cases. 

Senator  Fall.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  not  been  in  all  cases. 

Senator  Fall.  But  a  treaty  of  peace  is  adopted  to  provide'  distinct 
rules  and  regulations,  and  to  avoid  future  disputes  between  the  two 
nations,  to  provide  rules  hj  which  the  citizens  of  the  countries  may 
enter  into  commercial  relations  and  continue  to  do  business,  and  by 
which  the  countries  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  the  populations 
of  the  countries,  may  conduct  their  intercourse.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  and  to  create  definitely  a  status  of  peace  instead 
of  a  status  of  war,  and  to  provide  for  the  usual  relations  that  exist 
in  time  of  peace. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  you  have  no  treaty  of  peace  at  all 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Suppose  that 
this  treaty  is  not  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  all. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  tne  status  of  war  would  continue  to  exist 
between  he  German  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America  ? 

'Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  to  put  in  the  record  right  at 
this  point  various  advertisements  of  sailings  of  ships  between  this 
country  and  German  ports. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  advertisements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

(ftom  fhe  New  York  Joutnal  of  Commeroe.! 

Hambuig-Now  loading  Pier  7,  N.  R.— S.  S.  Juliana  (steel,  100  Al  LloydsV— 
Shipping  Board  Rate*— racSat  Steamship  Corporation,  42  Broadway,  New  York: 
Broad  7661-^^a-4r-5-^. 


Hambnig— Japanese  steel  steamer— 100  Al  Lloyds — Gozan  Maru — Now  receiving — 
fakiTing  on  or  about  July  16— FuU  brokerage  paid — For  rates  and  particulars  apply 
Trifl^^e  Steamship  Col  (Inc.),  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York;  Bowling  Green 
651I-6512-6613-6514. 


Prompt  sailings  to  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam — 100  Al  steel  steamers — Sloastad — 
JtUiimna--I)algada--^bdk — Prompt  loading  from  our  own  per  7,  North  River — 
For  rates  and  fiurther  particulars  apply  to  Pacat  Steamship  Coiporation,  42  Broadway. 
N.  Y.— Telephone  Broad  7561-2-3-4-5-6— Chicago,  327  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Harrison 
283— Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Spruce  5515— Pittsbuigh,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Grant  &71— San  Francisco,  210  Dnimm  St.;  Sutter  4472— Mobile,  City  Bank 
Bldg.,  Mobile  326. 
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For  the  development  of  Ainerican  trade  in  Germany — Our  Mr.  Charles  Schroeder  is 
now  in  personal  charge  of  our  branch  office  in  Hamburg — ^We  are  in  a  position  to  ofiFer 
to  manufacturers,  exporters,  importers,  and  others  interested  in  furthering  trade  with 
the  above  and  adjacent  countries,  the  facilities  of  a  complete  organization  for  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  all  products — ^We  invite  proposals,  samples,  catalogues,  and 
correspondence  from  responsible  parties — ^Maritime  Navigation  Co.  (Inc.)i  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York;  telephone,  Whitehall  1648-55. 


Hambuig— Japanese  steel  steamer — 100  A-1  Lloyds— Itsukushima  Mara — ^Now 
receiving— Sailinff  on  or  about  July  11 — ^Full  brokerage  paid — For  rates  and  particu- 
lars apply  Triangle  Steamship  Co.  (Inc.),  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York;  fowling 
Green  6511-6512-6513-6514. 


Hamburg — American  steamer — ^A-1  Lloyds — Thala — Now  receiving — Sailing  on  or 
about  Jidy  18 — For  rates  and  particidars  applv  Brooks  Steamship  Corporation,  25 
Broad  St.,  New  York;  Broad  5835. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  permit 
me  to  ask  a  question  at  this  point  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly.  Then  I  will  have  another  question  or 
two  later. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Eight  on  that  particular  point,  before  you 
pass  to  the  other  methods  of  making  peace.  As  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  Germany  never  declared  war  on 
America,  did  she  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No ;  the  United  States  declared  that  a  state  of  war 
existed. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Now  the  President  appeared  before  Congress 
and  annoxmced  that  the  war  was  over.  The  German  Army  has  been 
defeated  and  demobilized.  The  American  Army  is  being  demobilized. 
The  German  Navy  has  been  surrendered.  Germany  has  signed  the 
peace  treaty,  which  Great  Britain  has  signed.  The  President  has 
aflSxed  his  signature  to  that  same  peace  treaty.  The  fighting  is  over. 
The  blockade  against  Germany  has  been  raised.  We  get  no  indemnity 
and  no  reparation  from  Germany  imder  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself, 
and  we  are  demanding  none.  We  get  no  part  of  the  captured  Ger- 
man territories.  In  view  of  those  facts,  is  there  no  way  in  which  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Germany  can  be  in  a  status  of  peace, 
except  by  having  a  written  treaty  of  peace  executed  by  the  two 
nations  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  mean  that  no  way  could  be  devised  t 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean,  is  there  no  way  possible  for  us  to  be 
at  peace  without  executing  a  written  treaty  of  peace  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  way  of  doingit. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  Congress  should  repeal  the  joint 
resolution  which  it  passed  declaring  a  state  of  war  to  exist.  What 
do  you  think  the  international  situation  would  be  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  hke  to  consider  that,  Senator,  before  an- 
swering it.  It  has  never  happened  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  I  should  like  to  think  it  over. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  Congress  should  pass  a  joint  reso- 
lution, as  it  did  when  it  declared  a  status  of  war,  but  declaring  that 
the  status  of  war  previously  declared  by  Congress  no  longer  existed. 
What  do  you  think  would  be  the  internation^  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  ? 
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Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  should  like  also  to  make  a  considered  answer  to 
that  qaestion. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose  that  were  supplemented  b;^  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  authorizing  and  directing  the  President  to 
reestablish  the  Consular  Service  and  to  proclaim  that  a  status  of  peace 
exists  between  the  two  coimtries  ? 

ytr.  I^LER.  You  are  assuming  that  the  joint  resolution  was  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  or  passed  over  his  veto? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  No;  I  am  not  assuming  that,  any  more  than 
I  assume  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  declaration  of  war  to  have 
been  signed  by  the  President.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress  shall  declare  war. 

w.  Miller.  Well,  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  was  asking  what  your 
assumption  was  in  this  case? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  will  assume  both  cases.  I  will  assume, 
first,  that  the  joint  resolution  declaring  a  status  of  peace  was  signed 
by  the  President.  Then  what  is  your  answer.  And  if  it  was  not 
siCTied  by  ihe  President,  what  is  j;our  answer?    Please  answer  both. 

mr.  Miller.  I  should  like  to  think  of  that  a  little,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well.  I  understood  you,  when  you 
were  answering  a  question  of  mine  sometime  ago,  to  say  that  you 
and  a  gentleman  named  Hm^t  had  prepared,  or  had  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  which  was 
submitted  to  the  commission.     Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  idiLLER.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  full  name  of  this  Mr.  Hurst  ? 

ifr.  Miller.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  "C"  stand  for? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  only  know  his  initials. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  long  were  vou  associated  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  there  in  Paris  all  the  time  that  I  was  there — 
most  of  the  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  long  were  you  in  conference  with  him 
in  the  preparation  of  this  plan  ? 

Mr.  MnxER.  Several  days,  I  think,  Senator.    I  don't  remember. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  you  do  not  know  his  first  name  ? 

]^.  Miller.  It  escapes  me  at  the  moment  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  have  known  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  known  it;  but  it  escapes  me  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  his  business  ? 

Ur.  Miller.  He  is  legal  adviser  to  the  British  foreign  oflBce. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  he  an  attorney  at  law  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  assume  that  he  is. 

Senator  Moses.  He  has  no  connection  with  Mr.  Francis  Hurst, 
former  editor  of  the  Economist? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  nothing  as  to  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  is  an  Englishmen,  is  he  not,  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  assume  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  writer  in  public 
jouroals? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  he  has  written;  yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  in  what  journals  he  has 
written! 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  British  publicatioii 
called  Common  Sense  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  I  have  seen  copies  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  are  quite  sure  there  is  such  a  publi- 
cation  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  you  have  seen  copies  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Mr.  Hurst  contributed 
to  that  publication  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  that  a  pacificist  journal  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  Mr.  Hurst  an  advocate  of  peace  without 
victory  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  he  not  well  known  in  England  as  a 
pacificist  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  he  not  protest  against  the  war  in  his 
articles  which  were  published;  and  did  he  not  say  that  peace  ought 
to  be  established  at  once  without  victory  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  discuss  with  him  any  of  these 
questions  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  a  critic  of  the 
British  conduct  of  the  war,  right  straight  through  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  loiow  as  to  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  suspected  of 
being  a  pro-German  ? 

Mr.  liULLER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  aU. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Miller,  when  was  your  law  firm  organized  in  its 
present  form  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  1915. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  there  other  partners  besides  Mr.  Auchincloss? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.  The  firm  nas  only  had  a  nominal  existence 
since  the  war  commenced. 

Senator  Moses.  Since  he  entered  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  Mr.  Francis  Lord  Warren  a  partner  of  yours? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  associated  with  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  he  was  associated  with  me  and  also  with  the 
firm. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  associated  with  you  in  Paris  ? 

Mx.  Miller.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Moses,  in  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  an  assistant. 

Senator  Moses.  He  performed  the  duties  of  translator  to  the 
American  commission,  did  he ) 

Mr.  Miller,  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Moses.  Had  you  a  partner  named  Blatchf ord  I 

Mr,  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  associated  with  the  firm  t 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  a  clerk  of  the  firm. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  in  Paris  also  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  ever  knew  of. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  he  now  attached  to  the  firm? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  legal  staff  of  any  of  the 
departments  here  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Miller,  there  is  one  matter  that  I  think  was  left 
in  a  little  confusion  in  the  answers  that  you  gave  first.  The  different 
delegations  to  the  peace  conference  voted  as  a  unit  when  it  came  to 
a  vote  did  they  not?  It  made  no  difference  how  many  delegates 
this  coimtry  had  or  any  other  country  had,  the  vote  was  by  countries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  the  vote  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be. 

Senator  Fall.  They  voted  by  countries.  They  had  no  advantage 
by  having  a  superior  number  oi  delegates  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  unless  it  might  be  some  advantage  of  con- 
venience in  dividing  the  work. 

Senator  Fall.  I  mean  no  advantage  in  deciding  questions  f 

Mi^.  Miller.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  could  see. 

Senator  Fall.  You  were  asked  about  that  and  about  the  number 
of  delegates,  and  stated  that  some  others  later  joined  the  delegation, 
and  some  were  not  present  at  the  time,  and  I  simpler  wanted  to  dear 
the  record  in  that  regard,  so  that  it  would  appear  plainly  that  it  made 
no  difference  whether  they  were  there  or  not  there,  that  each  country 
had  one  vote  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Irrespective  of  the  number  of  delegates  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  finished,  Senator  Fall  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  one  question  for  my 
information.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  31  of  the  committee  print  of 
the  treaty,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  you  will  see  the  latter  part  of 
article  15  of  the  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations.  I  will  read  it. 
It  reads  as  foUows: 

The  council  mav  in  any  caee  under  this  article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  aaeembly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  such  request  be  made  within  14  days  after  the  submisBion  of  the  dispute  to  the 
council. 

In  anj  case  referred  to  the  assembly,  all  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  article 
12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  tne  council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers 
of  the  assembly,  provided  that  a  report  be  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by 
the  representatives  of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of 
a  majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  leafpe,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  re]X)rt  by  the 
council  concurred  in  by  all  the  members  thereof  other  than  the  representatives  of  one 
or  mor^  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute* 
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Now,  suppose  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  a  dispute. 
Great  Britain  has  six  votes  in  the  assembly,  has  she  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  there  is  a  vote  for  each  of  the  four  dominions, 
and  one  for  India. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  manvdoes  that  make  for  Great.  Britain, 
the  British  Empire  altogether?  xou  know  what  the  British  Empire 
is,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do,  but 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  votes  does  the  British  Empire 
have  in  the  assembly  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  British  Empire  has  one  vote,  Canada  has  one 
vote,  Australia  has  one  vote.  New  Zealand  has  one  vote 

Senator  Brandegee.  Wait  a  minute. 

Senator  Hitohcock.  I  insist  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  finish 
his  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not   are. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  The  committee  has  a  right  to  have  the  ques- 
tion  answered. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  the  committee,  not  a  matter  of  the  Senator 
personally. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  witness  should  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Swanson.  This  is  not  done  entirely  for  any  one  Senator. 
It  is  for  the  entire  committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  the  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
witness  to  what  I  think  was  a  misstatement.  I  am  going  to  give 
tile  witness  a  chance  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  Uke  to  complete  the  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  should  like  to  su^g^t  to  you  the  differen(  e 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Senator  MoCumber.  The  witness  was  enumerating  the  votes  that 
the  British  Empire  had  in  the  assembly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Please  enumerate  the  votes  that  the  British 
Empire  has  in  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  British  Empire  has  one  vote,  Canada  has  one 
vote,  Australia  has  one  vote.  New  Zealand  has  one  vote.  South  Africa 
has  one  vote,  and  India  has  one  vote. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  not  Canada  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  ? 

ifr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then,  why  do  you  say  the  British  Empire 
has  one  vote  and  Canada  has  one  vote? 

Mr.  Miller.  Because  that  is  what  the  covenant  sa^. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  it  not  say  that  Great  Britain  has  one 
vote,  and  its  self-governing  colonies,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
India  each  have  one  vote  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  does  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  British  Empire  altogether  has  six  votes, 
has  it  not,  in  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  1  can  only  answer  it  except  in  the  way  I  have  an- 
swered it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  total  of  the  votes  that  the 
British  Empire  has,  as  you  have  answered  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  total  as  I  have  answered  it  is  that  the  British 
Empire  has  one  vote,  Canada  has  one  vote,  Australia  one  vote,  India 
one  vote.  South  Africa  one  vote,  and  New  Zealand  one  vote. 
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Senator  Brakbegee.  That  makes  six  votes  under  the  control  of 
the  British  Eknpire,  does  it  not  I 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Now,  the  covenant  provides,  does  it  not, 
that  a  party^  to  the  dispute  can  not  sit  in  judgment,  can  not  partici- 
pate in  the  judCTtient  by  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  To  be  precise,  it  excludes  that  vote  in  certain  conse- 
quences. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Does  it  not  exclude  the  vote  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute,  from  participation  in  the  proceedings,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  \o;  they  participate  in  the  proceedings,  Senator. 
There  is  no  provision  that  they  shall  not  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

Senator  orandeoee.  What  does  it  mean  then,  when  it  says  in  the 
part  I  have  read — 

Provided,  That  a  report  made  by  the  aaBemblv,  is  concurred  in  by  the  representatives 
of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  in  the  council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  other 
members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to 
the  dif^ute? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  exclusive  in  relation  to  the  concurrence. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  They  can  not  participate  in  making  the 
report,  can  they  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  see  why  they  can  not. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can,  if  this  English 
language  means  what  I  think  it  does: 

Provided,  That  a  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  representa- 
tives of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of  a  majority  of 
the  other  members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

Does  not  that  exclude  them  from  participation  in  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  because  that  is  not  what  it  says.  It  says  a 
report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  representatives 
of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council,  and  a 
majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case 
of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

That  IS  in  regard  to  concurrence  by  the  representatives  of  those 
members  represented  on  the  council,  and  in  regard  to  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  other  members  of  tna  league.  "Exclu- 
sive" relates  to  that.  The  effect  of  the  vote  is  the  effect  of  their 
concurrence  or  nonconcurrence.  as  described  here. 

Senator  Branbegee.  And  oo  you  understand  by  that  where 
two  nations  are  members  of  this  league,  and  at  the  request  of  one 
of  them  a  dispute  has  been  referred  to  the  assembly,  that  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  can  participate  in  the  decision  of  their  own  case  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  take  part,  yes;  but  under  this  provision  their 
concurrence  or  their  nonconcurrence  does  not  affect  certain  results 
of  the  decision. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  mean  that  they  can  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  report? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  my  opinion,  yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  get  your  opinion. 

Senator  Harding.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Certainly. 
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Senator  Harding.  Suppose  a  case  aflFecting  Australia  should  go 
from  the  council  to  the  assembly  for  settlement,  and  under  this  pro- 
vision a  majority  vote  of  the  assembly  carried  the  decision,  if  it  is 
concurred  in  by  the  members  of  the  coimcil  apart  from  those  con- 
cerned in  this  oispute,  would  the  other  representatives  of  the  British 
Empire  be  restrained  from  voting  in  the  assembly  if  it  was  a  matter 
in  which  Australia  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Senator? 

Senator  Harding.  Certainly.     I  want  to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  dispute  is  between  Australia  and  some  other 

Senator  BLa^rding.  Some  other  country  than  Great  Britain.  We 
will  say  it  is  between  Australia  and  the  United  States,  for  example  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  BLarding.  And  we  will  say  that  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
agreed  on  in  the  council  except  by  Australia.  Australia  has  no  place 
in  the  coimcil. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  it  was  referred  to  the  council,  Senator,  there  is  a 
provision  in  Article  IV — 

Any  member  of  the  league  not  represented  on  the  council  shall  be  invited  to  send  a 
representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of  the  council  during  the  consideration 
of  matters  specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  member  of  the  league. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  us  disregard  that.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Australia  goes  from  the  council 
to  the  assembly.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  clear  up  is,  will  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  and  India  and  her  other  possessions,  other  than 
Australia  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  assembly  in  that  decision  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think,  Senator,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  thit.  I 
can  only  give  you  my  own  opinion,  which  is  that  they  would. 

Senator  Harding.  That  they  would  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  that  very  question. 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  him  nnisn. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  had  not  ouite  finished  my  answer.  Senator.  I 
paused,  but  I  had  not  quite  nnished. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Miller.  Although  I  wish  to  point  out  that  you  used  the  words 
"Great  Britain"  I  think  that  name  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  You  know  what  1  mean.  I  mean  the  associated 
governments  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  I  pointed  out.  Senator,  that  the  British  Em- 
pire  

Senator  Harding.  The  British  Dominions.  Choose  any  term  you 
like.     You  know  precisely  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Miller.  les.  Senator,  there  was  no  misapprehension,  but  I 
wanted  to  allude  to  the  point,  because  the  words  "British  Empire" 
as  used  here,  include  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  that  are  not 
dominions,  that  are  outside  of  dominions.  That  is  the  British  Em- 
pire here. 

Senator  Harding.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  querulous  or  smart  about 
it.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  this  fact:  In  a  dispute  between  one  of 
Britain's  domimons  "vmich  participated  with  her  in  the  defense  of  the 
realm,  arising  between  that  dominion  and  the  United  States,  it  goes 
apparently  to  the  assembly  for  a  vote.  Will  India  and  England  and 
Canada  and  the  other  British  possessions,  other  than  the  one  partj  to 
the  dispute,  have  votes  in  the  assembly  in  determining  the  question  f 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  would,  Senator,  because 
this  covenant  has  gone  very  far  in  the  direction  of  making  AustraUa 
a  separate  entity  internationally.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  reached 
that  point,  but  t  do  say  that  it  nas  gone  very  far  in  that  direction  in 
my  opinion. 

Senator  Fall.  She  is  a  separate  party  to  the  treaty  herself? 

'Mr.  Miller.  The  treaty  is  made 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  referring  to  pages  5  and  7,  which  I  have 
before  me.     She  signed  by  her  representatives. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  under  their  theon^,  as  I  understand  it,  the  treaty 
is  made  by  the  King  for  the  British  Empire  and  for  Canada  and  for 
Australia  and  so  on. 

Senator  Fall.  Whatever  the  theory  may  be,  it  says: 

His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of 
the  Biitiah  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  Emporor  of  India,  bv: 

The  Right  Honorable  E^vid  Lloyd  George,  M.  P.,  first  lord  of  his  treasury  and  prime 
minister: 

The  Right  Honorable  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  M.  P.,  his  lord  privy  seal; 

The  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Milner,  G.  G.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  his  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies; 

The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James  Balfour,  O.  M.,  M.  P.,  his  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs; 

The  Right  Honorable  Geoige  Nicoll  Barnes,  M.  P.,  minister  without  portfolio; 

And — 

For  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by: 

The  Honorable  Charles  Joseph  I)oherty,  minister  of  justice; 

The  Honorable  Arthur  Lewis  Sifton,  minister,  of  customs; 

For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  by: 

The  R^ht  Honorable  William  Morris  Hughes,  attorney  (general  and  prime  minister; 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Joseph  Cooke,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  minister  for  the  navy; 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  by: 

General  the  Right  Honorable  Louis  Botha,  minister  of  native  afiEairs  and  prime 
minister; 

Lieutenant  General  the  Right  Honorable  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  K.  C,  minister  of 
defense; 

For  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  by: 

The  Right  Honorable  William  Feiguson  Massey,  minister  of  labor  and  prime  minis- 
ter: 

For  India,  by: 

The  Right  Honorable  Edwin  Samuel  Monta^,  M.  P.,  his  secretary  of  state  for  India- 
Major  Greneral  His  Highness  Maharaja  Sir  Ganga  Singh  Bahadur,  Maharaja  ot 
Bikaner,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  I.  E.,  G.  C.  V.  O.,  K.  C.  B.,  A.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  to  that  that  I  alluded. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Now,  I  want  to  resume  my  examination. 
I  was  just  about,  in  the  next  question,  to  ask  you  the  very  question 
that  Senator  Harding  asked.  I  notice  on  page  43  of  this  treaty  in  the 
annex  it  describes  the  original  members  of  the  league  of  nations 
signatories  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  They  are  so  head^,  and  when  it 
comes  to  the  British  Empire  these  words  are  used:  '* British  Em- 
pire," ''Canada,"  ''Austraha,"  ''New  Zealand,"  "South  Africa," 
"India." 

There  are  six  of  them.  There  are  six  votes,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  the  assembly,  to  which  upon  the  request  of  either  party,  within  14 
days  after  a  dispute  comes  to  the  coimcil,  the  dispute  must  be  re- 
moved. Now,  I  ask  you  this:  Suppose  a  dispute  develops  between 
what  I  suppose  as  correctly  described  as  the  United  Kingdom  of 
EIngland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  which  I  suppose  is  called 
Great  Britain;  supposing  a  dispute  arises  between  that  portion  of 
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the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  upon  the 
request  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  dispute  is  removed  from 
the  council  to  the  assemU^,  where  there  are  these  six  British  votes; 
what  we  call  the  United  Kingdom,  and  these  self-governing  colonies, 
Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  India,  and  New  Aealand,  which  are 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Would  they  be  allowed  to  have  five 
votes  in  that  dispute  while  the  United  States  is  excluded  from  any 
vote! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  I  have  answered  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Beandegee.  I  should  like  to  have  you  answer  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  if  the  dispute  were 
such  that  it  in  no  wav  involved  any  of  the  dominions  or  India,  which 
is  proposed  by  your  nypothesis 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mv  hypothesis  is  that  they  are  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  are  allowed  to  sit  in  a  dispute  between  a  part 
of  Uie  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  while  the  United  States 
is  clearly  excluded  from  participation.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  was 
your  imderstanding,  or  whether  you  consider  the  question  to  be 
m  doubt  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  is  in  a  great  deal  of  doubt.  Senator,  because 
it  is  very  diificult  to  imagine  a  dispute  in  which  the  British  dominions 
and  India  would  not  be  interested  in  the  result. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  seems  to  me  so.  That  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  case  where  they  would  not  be  interested,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  there  is  any  doubt  about  it;  but  if  it  is  in  doubt,  in  your 
opinion  as  an  international  lawyer  and  as  the  expert  adviser  of  the 
commission  that  drafted  the  league  of  nations  covenant,  do  you  not 
think  now  is  the  time  to  clear  up  that  doubt,  before  we  take  the 
chances  of  submitting  a  vital  dispute  affecting  the  United  States 
to  a  tribxmal  from  which  we  are  excluded  and  in  which  Great  Britain, 
or  the  British  Empire,  may  have  five  votes  to  our  none  ?  Is  not  now 
the  time  to  clear  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Why,  Senator,  my  doubt  was  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  hypothesis. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  there  about  the  hypothesis  that  is 
doubtful  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  there  might  be  a  dispute  affecting  the  British 
Empire  in  which  Canada  and  the  other  dominions  and  India  were 
not  interested.  TTie  question  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harding)  asked  me  was  concerning  a  dispute  with  Australia,  which 
is  a  possibility,  I  admit. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know  his  question  involves  the  question 
whether  Great  Britain — or  EIngland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
as  I  understood  you — would  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  AustraUan 
dispute  ?  My  question  is  whether  in  a  dispute  between  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  other,  all  the  other  members  of  the  British  Empire 
which  are  allowed  delegates  in  the  assembly  are  to  be  aUowed  to  vote 
in  a  case  in  which  the  British  Empire  is  interested,  while  we  are  to  be 
excluded  from  votine  on  the  report  on  that  dispute.  You  under- 
stand the  question,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  understand  the  question,  Senator.  The  doubt 
I  expressed  was  not  as  to  the  answer  to  the  question^  but  as  to  the 
possibihty  of  the  case  arising. 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  Do  you  mean  that  you  denj  the  possibility 
of  the  United  States  ever  having  a  difference  of  opinion  with  Great 
Britain  which  would  come  tinder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  the 
league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  that  is  possible;  but 

Senator  Brandegee.  Assuming  that  that  possibility  has  arisen, 
and  I  repeat  the  question  which  I  just  asked  you,  and  to  which  I  dia 
not  quite  understand  your  answer.  You,  however,  seem  to  doubt 
something 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  make  it  perfectly  clear. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Miller.  Suppose  a  dispute  between  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States:  As  I  understand  it,  in  that  dispute  neither  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  or  India  nas  any  interest. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  are  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  If  they  have  an  interest,  then  they  would  be  parties 
to  the  dispute.    That  is  what  I  am  in  doubt  about. 

Senator  Harding.  Who  determines  that  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  claim  there  can  be  any  dispute 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America  in 
which  the  units  that  compose  the  British  Empire  are  not  interested  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  the  point  I  was  raising,  Senator;  because 
then,  if 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well;  let  him  answer.  I  am  glad  to 
have  him. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  case  they  would  be  interested  and  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  would  be 
excluded. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  which  case  f 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  case. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  which  case? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  in  which,  as  you  say,  they 
would  be  interested,  they  would  come  within  the  expression  ''parties 
to  the  dispute.'' 

Senator  Brandegee.  Can  you  imagine  a  case  in  which  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  United  States  and  that  portion  of  the  British 
Empire  composed  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  which 
womd  not  interest  all  me  members  of  the  British  Empire  as  an 
Empire) 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  I  can  not  imagine.  Senator,  and  that  is 
why  I  say  they  would  be  parties  to  the  dispute  and  would  be  excluded 
as  against  the  United  States. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then,  is  it  your  imderstanding  that  no  dis- 

Sute  could  arise  Between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  wd 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  on  the  other  hand  in  which 
all  members  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  interested? 
Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  think  of  any  such  dispute. 
S^aator  Brandegee.  Then  you  think  they  all  would  be  excluded^ 
Dstead  of  having  the  right  to  participate,  do  you  not? 
Hr.  Miller.  £i  the  case  you  suppose. 
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Senator  Brandbgee.  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saymg  m  your 
previous  answers  that  you  had  some  doubt  about  itf 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  not  the  same  question.  That  was  if  there 
was  a  possibihty  of  dispute  between  Australia  and  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  there  might  be  a 
dispute  between  Australia  and  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  there  might  be. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well.  In  that  case  would  the  other 
self-governing  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  very  dij£cult  to  imagine  a  case  where  the  others 
would  not  be  interested,  but  I  think  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
such  a  case,  where  the  interests  of  Canada  would  be  adverse  to 
Australia. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  the  question  was 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  care  to  be  interrupted 

Senator  Swanson.  The  question  was 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  conducting  this  examination,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  interrupt  it  without  I  yield  to  you. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  Senator  insists,  I  will  not  press  my  ques- 
tion for  thepresent. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  yield.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr. 
Miller,  there  might  arise  a  case  where  one  English  colony  was  inter- 
ested in  a  dispute,  and  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  another  English 
colony  would  be  interested  or  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  visualize  a  case  where  it 
would  be  doubtful,  but  it  is  perhaps  possible,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  can  not  conceive  that  there  would  be  any 
doubt  that  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  interested  in 
anything  that  affected  the  whole  British  EmJ)ire,  just  as  any  State  of 
the  American  Union  would  be  interested  in  everything  that  pertains 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  But  if  there  was  a  doubt  or  could 
be  a  doubt  in  any  case,  in  your  opinion  who  would  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  tney  were  interested  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  explain,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Certainly,  that  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about. 

Mr.  Miller.  When  I  answered  the  Senator  from  Ohio  he  raised 
the  question  of  Australia.  I  was  thinking  of  it  as  perhaps  a  possi- 
bility— a  technical  possibility.  I  can  not  think  of  a  concrete  case 
which  would  arise,  out  perhaps  some  such  case  could  arise.  None 
have  been  suggested  that  I  Imow  of,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
presumption  would  certainly  be  that  a  dispute  involving  one  part  of 
the  British  Empire  would  involve  all  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  you  have  answered  the  qu^- 
tion  ?  You  Imow  I  asked  you  who  would  decide  the  question  in  case 
there  was  a  doubt.    Do  you  think  you  have  answered  that  question  ! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  I  have  fully  answered  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  did  not  thmk  you  had.  Do  you  care 
to  answer  it  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  the  presumption  would  be,  certainly, 
that  every  part  of  the  British  Empure  was  interested. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  there  was  a  doubt,  and  it  was  only  de- 
pending upon  a  presumption,  who  would  decide  the  doubt  ? 
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Mr.  MnxEB.  It  woiQd  seem  to  me  that  it  would  require  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  assembly  to  permit  any  part  of  the  Britidi  Empire 
to  participate  in  that  case. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  In  that  case  the  very  people  who  might  be 
interested — the  question  is,  being  interested,  are  tney  to  be  aUowed 
to  vote  in  their  own  case  ? 

Mr,  MnxEB.  Their  vote,  in  my  judgment,  would  not  have  any 
effect  on  the  matter,  because  every  other  power  would  have  to  agree 
imanimously  that  they  be  admitted. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  But  would  they  be  allowed  to  vote  or  not  t 

Mr.  Miller.  I  answer  that  by  savmg  that  they  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  allowed  to  vote^to  record  what  they  thought — ^but  that 
it  would  not  affect  the  result. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  a  party  whose 
right  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  is  challenged  because  he  may 
be  interested  would  be  allowed  to  vote  as  to  his  own  qualifications^ 
as  to  whether  he  was  interested  and  should  be  excluded  or  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  he  would  have  a  right  to  record  his  view  that 
he  was  not  interested. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  recording  his  view, 
or  making  an  oral  statement.  I  asked  you,  would  he  have  a  right  to 
vote  on  tne  question  and  have  his  vote  counted  as  determining  his 
own  credentials  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  his  vote  would  not  count  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Then,  what  would  be  the  use  of  letting  him 
vote  at  all  if  you  would  not  count  his  vote  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  applies  to  a  CTcat  many  votes.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Some  in  tne  South;  yes.  I  did  not  suppose 
the  lea^e  was  going  to  do  business  on  those  principles. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  applies  to  any  minority  vote,  where  a  majority 
controls. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Well,  I  give  it  up. 

Senator  Hardino.  I  think  it  will  help  us  to  get  an  understanding 
if  you  will  return  for  the  moment  to  the  language  in  article  15,  if  the 
witness  wiU  saj  to  us  whether  a  prejudicial  or  fraternal  interest  makes 
one  of  the  Bntish  subsidiary  powers  a  party  to  the  dispute.  It  says 
n  the  language  used  here — 

Exclusive  in  each  caae  of  represeotatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Is  there  any  construction  whereby  in  a  strictly  technical  way  a 
Britii^  dominion  would  become  a  party  to  a  dispute  raised  by  anotner 
dominion  ?    Let  us  go  back,  for  example,  to  our  Austrahan  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  If  we  had  a  dispute  with  Australia,  do  you  con- 
strue it  ^at  Canada  could  in  any  way  be  counted  as  a  party  to  the 
dispute? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Senator,  it  might  be  possible  to  think  of  a  case 
where  Canada  would  have  no  interest,  but  it  seems  to  me 

Senator  Harding.  But  now,  mark  you,  the  language  does  not  say 
"having  an  interest." 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  It  says  "a  party  to  the  dispute," 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  And  that  is  precisely  what  I  am  anxious  to  see 
cleared  up.    I  can  not  myself  conceive,  tnese  nations  being  members 
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of  the  league,  how  any  of  them  save  the  one  directly  interested  can 
be  in  any  way  a  party  to  the  dispute,  though  I  can  very  well  conceive 
of  every  one  of  them  being  interested. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Let  me  ask  right  there:  If  we  have  any  trouble 
with  Canada,  where  do  we  go  to  settle  that  trouble  ?  We  go  to  Great 
Britain — that  is,  the  British  Empire,  as  represented  by  Great  Britain — 
do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  want  to  settle  it  diplomatically.  Canada 
has  no  diplomatic  agent  here.  We  have  to  deal  with  Great  Britain, 
do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  theory  and  the  practice  are  very  dijflPerent  in  that 
regard.  Theoretically  we  deal  with  London,  but  it  is  not  so  prac- 
tically. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  she,  of  course,  refers  the  matter  to  her 
dominion,  and  will  generally  go  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  that 
dominion;  but  in  afl  cases  m  matters  of  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  we  must  deal  with  the  British  Government, 
must  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  want  to  repeat,  because  I  do  not  think  it 
is  technical  at  all — I  think  it  is  very  practical — that  the  negotiations 
in  that  event  have  been  carried  on  directly  with  Canada.  That  is  a 
practical  matter. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Canada  has  no  diplomatic  relations  with  any 
country? 
.  Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  a  dispute  arises,  it  is  a  dispute  between  the 
British  Empire,  representing  Canada,  and  the  other  Government. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  true,  Senator. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  any  dispute  that  could  arise  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  involves  the  whole 
British  Empire. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seems  so  to  me,  Senator;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  as 
a  practical  matter  somebody  is  usually  appointed  who  is  satisfac- 
tonr 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  not  the  question.  But  it  disqualifies 
the  whole  British  Empire  from  participating  in  the  decision. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  my  opinion,  1  can  not  conceive  of  a  case  where  it 
would  not  be  interested. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  we  wanted  to  understand. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  a  dispute  arises  between  the  British  Em- 
pire and  the  United  States,  does  not  that  disqualify  all  of  the  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  from  participating  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
suppose  that  they  were  not  parties  to  the  dispute. 

oenator  Hitchcock.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  case. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  other  questions  1 

Senator  Fall.  Yes.  I  should  like  to  see  if  we  can  get  at  the  truth 
of  this  business.  Under  the  status  as  it  exists  to-day  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  true  that  a  diplo- 
matic question  affecting  Canada  would  be  taken  up  by  Great  Britain; 
but  what  will  be  the  stotus  after  the  adoption  of  this  treaty } 
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Senator  HrrcHGOGK.  The  same  thin^ 

Senator  Faul.  You  are  answering  ^r  the  witness,  and  you  and  I 
disagree  absolutely. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  I  thought  you  were  asking  me. 

Senator  Fall.  I  say,  grantmg  that  disputes  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to-day  are  talcen  up  to  Great  Britain,  which  is  the 
truth,  what  will  be  the  status  if  this  treaty  is  ratified  ?  I  will  go  on 
and  explain  a  little  further.  You  said,  Mr.  Miller,  that  you  could 
not  imagine  a  case  in  which  Great  Britain  might  be  interested  and  her 
colonies  not  be  interested.  Great  Britain  has  a  coastwise  trading  act 
applicable  to  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  applicable  to 
Canada  or  Australia,  just  as  we  have  a  coastwise  trading  act. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have.    I  am  not  sure  about  the  British  act. 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  general  navigation 
act  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  just  like  ours. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  imder  the  British  North  American 
Act  of  Union,  of  1867,  the  different  Provinces  of  Canada  have  juris- 
diction over  lands  and  mines  and  real  estate  and  timber,  etc.,  within 
their  own  confines,  and  that  under  that  act  of  1867  and  suroequent 
acts  amendatory  to  it  the  general  Dominion  Government  of  Canada 
exercises  appellate  jurisdiction  over  those  matters,  and  in  some  cases 
original  jiuisdiction,  and  has  absolute  control,  aside  from  any  control 
whatever  ol  Great  Britain  over  such  objects,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  know  generally  the  effect  of  that  act. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  there  could  be  a  case  arising  between  one  of 
those  Provinces,  which  has  entire  ^If-govemment  and  control  of 
this  property,  and  the  United  States,  which  in  so  far  as  the  subject- 
matter  was  concerned  would  not  interest  the  other  Provinces,  except 
as  they  might  say  they  would  generally  be  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  one  another. 

Mr.  Miller.  A  dispute  between  one  Province  of  Canada 

Senator  Fall.  One  of  the  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  'Em- 
pire would  not  be  interested,  just  as  you  have  suggested  that  there 
might  arise  such  a  case  in  Australia.     Now,  if  Australia  has  final 

{'urisdiction  over  her  land  matters,  or,  for  instance,  oyer  certain  har- 
>ors  in  Australia,  and  she  owns  her  own  railroads,  with  which  Great 
Britain  has  absolutel^r  nothing  to  do,  and  New  Zealand  owns  her 
own  railroads,  a  question  might  arise  between  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States  or  some  other  country,  in  which  Canada  was  not  inter- 
ested at  all.  Ordinarily  such  a  dispute  with  a  foreign  country  would 
fo  to  Great  Britain,  and  through  diplomatic  arrangements  she  might 
ring  pressure  to  bear  on  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  exactly  as  the 
dispute  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  over  tne  exclusion  act 
in  California,  so  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  or  over  the 
land  act  of  California,  mignt  indirectly  involve  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  might  bring  pressur  ■  t  bear  upon  the  State  of 
California.  Might  not  that  condition  arise  with  reference  to  such  a 
dispute  as  we  have  been  discussing  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  It  is  very  diflicult.  Senator,  for  me  to  see  how  it  would 

not  involve  the  rest  of  the  British  fknpire 

Senator  Fall.  The  difference  is  simply  this,  that  this  is  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  tJiat  you  gentlemen  over  there  around  the 
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peace  table  gave  six  votes  to  Great  Britain — that  is,  to  the  United 
Kingdom  one  vote,  to  Canada  one  vote,  to  Australia  one  vote,  to 
South  Africa  one  vote,  to  India  one  vote,  to  New  Zealand  one  vote, 
or  six  votes  altogether,  and  you  did  not  give  a  vote  to  the  State 
of  California,  or  to  the  State  of  New  York,  or  to  any  one  of  the  48 
States  of  our  Union.    There  is  the  diflference. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  have  it  appear  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  answer  to  the  OTevious  question  was  not  completed  ? 

Senator  MgCumber.  The  witness  can  now  complete  his  answer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  witness.  I  thought  he  had 
completed  his  answer. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  the  pardon  of  any- 
one.    The  witness  has  signified  that  he  has  not  completed  his  answer, 
and  he  is  now  allowed  to  complete  it. 
.  Senator  Fall.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  remember  just  the  words  of  the  question,  or 
how  far  I  had  got  in  my  answer,  but  I  had  not  completed  it. 

Senator  Mcuumber.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the  question  and 
the  answer  as  far  it  had  gone. 

(The  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

Senator  Fall.  One  of  the  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
in  which  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  interested,  just 
as  you  have  suggested  that  there  might  arise  such  a  case  in  Australia.  Now  if  Aus- 
tralia has  final  jurisdiction  over  her  land  matters,  or  for  instance,  over  certain  har- 
bors in  Australia,  and  she  owns  her  own  railroads,  with  which  Great  Britain  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do,  and  New  Zealand  owns  her  own  railroads,  a  question  mi^t 
arise  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  or  some  other  country,  in  which 
Cuiada  was  not  interested  at  all.  Ordinarily  such  a  dispute  with  a  ford^  country 
would  go  to  Great  Britain,  and  through  diplomatic  arrangements  she  might  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  exactly  as  the  dispute  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  over  the  exclusion  act  in  California,  so  far  as  the  public  schools 
are  concerned,  or  over  the  land  act  of  California,  mifht  indirectly  involve  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  might  bring  pressure  to  Dear  upon  the  State  of  California.- 
Might  not  that  condition  arise  with  reference  to  such  a  dispute  as  we  have  been 
discussing? 

Mr.  MiLLXR.  It  is  very  difficult,  Senator,  for  me  to  see  how  it  would  not  involve 
the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 

Senator  McCumbee.  Now  you  may  complete  your  answer. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  it  would  not 
involve  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire,  because  a  dispute  regarding 
any  such  matters  would  arise  under  treaties  which  had  been  made 
with  the  British  Empire. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  the  answer,  is  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  ail. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  me  ask  this  one  question:  Under  the 
lan^age  of  the  clause  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  which 
we  nave  been  discussing — 

Exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute — 

If  we  had  a  dispute  with  Australia,  would  you  consider  that  all 
the  other  countries  which  constitute  the  British  Empire  were  parties 
to  that  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  seem  to  me.  Senator,  that  in  any  case  that 
I  can  think  of  they  would  be.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  imagine  a  theoretical  case,  some  dispute  that  might  arise  in  the 
future,  particularly  if  the  relations  of  the  British  Empire  change 
interse. 
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Senator  Brandeobe.  What  I  am  surprised  at  is  that  your  answer 
now  seems  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  what  it  was  when  I  asked 
you  these  questions  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  examination;  because 
you  were  saying  then,  as  I  understood  it,  that  a  dispute  with  one  of 
the  self-governing  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  exclude 
the  other  members  of  the  British  Empire  from  participating  in  the 
report  on  that  dispute. 

JiCr.  Miller.  If  1  recollect,  I  said  that  a  case  could  be  imagined. 
I  said  I  did  not  ima^e  any.  I  said  that  in  reply  to  the  S^ator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hardmg]. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way,  then: 
If  we  have  a  dispute  with  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  for 
instance,  do  you  think  that  any  of  the  British  self-goveming  colonies 
can  participate  in  the  report  on  that  dispute? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  You  think  they  would  all  be  excluded  f 

^.  Miller.  I  think  they  will  all  be  excluded  in  that  case  by  this 
language;  but  we  must  remember,  without  regard  to  the  tecnnical 
question  of  voting,  that  they  would  have  no  effect  on  the  result. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  could  not  participate  in  the  report, 
could  they  t 

Mr.  Miller.  They  might  concur  in  the  report  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  if  they  chose. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  it  mean  then  by  saying — 

Exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  represetitatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  means  this,  that  their  concurrence  or  noncon- 
currence  is  immaterial.  It  might  well  be  that  Canada  or  Australia 
would  concur  with  the  view  of  the  United  States  against  .the  British 
ESmpire  in  a  dispute  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  can  that  be  so  when  the  very  language 
of  the  act  is — 

Promdedf  That  a  report  made  by  the  asBembly  if  conciurred  in  by  the  representa- 
tives of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  a  majority  of  the 
other  members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

Does  not  that  exclude  them  even  from  the  privilege  of  concurring 
in  the  report,  which  you  say  they  have  the  right  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  Senator;  this  is  what  I  thmk  it  means.  Let  me 
take  an  arbitration  case  to  illustrate  exactly  what  I  mean;  and  in 
order  to  simi)lify  it,  may  I  take  the  council  instead  of  the  assembly  ? 
The  council  is  composed  at  present  of  nine  members.  Now  I  will 
assume  that  the  dispute  is  between  two  States  represented  on  the 
coimcil.  The  provisions  of  article  15  are  that  if  tne  report  is  con- 
curred in  by  the  other  seven  members,  it  has  a  certain  enect,  but  it 
does  not  say  that  one  of  the  other  two  may  not  concur  in  it  if  he 
chooses:  but  his  concurrence  in  it  or  his  dissent  from  it  would  not 
affect  tne  result  that  the  report  concurred  in  by  the  seven  members 
would  have.  The  distinction,  I  admit,  has  no  practical  result;  but 
you  asked  me  as  to  the  precise  language  and  I  think  that  is  the 
effect  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  asking,  of  course,  not  as  to  the  council 
but  as  to  the  assembly,  and  that  is  what  I  have  directed  my  entire 
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examination  to,  because  it  is  in  the  assembly  that  the  self-governing 
colonies  of  the  British  Empire  have  votes,  and  not  in  the  coxmcil. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Therefore  what  you  say  about  the  council  is 
not  responsive  at  all  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  intended  to  be  responsive.  I 
took  it  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  numbers.  I  did  not  intend  to 
evade  the  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know  you  did  not.  I  did  not  know  that  you 
saw  the  point  of  my  question.  Of  course,  the  question  does  not 
arise  in  the  council  as  to  whether  the  self-governing  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  can  vote,  but  that  question  continually  arises  in  the  assembly 
where  each  self-governing  colony  has  a.  vote,  and  there  are  six  vot^ 
of  the  British  Empire  in  the  assembly;  and  the  whole  object  of  my 
inquiry  for  the  last  hour  has  been  to  ascertain  whether,  the  United 
States  being  excluded  certainly  from  concurring  in  the  report  of  the 
assembly  because  it  is  a  party  to  the  dispute — the  question  is  whether 
all  the  British  self-governing  colonies  are  excluded  also  in  case  of  a 
row  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  itself.  The  council 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.    I  am  talking  about  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Mtllek.  But  the  provisions  are  the  same. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  provisions  are  not  the  same,  because 
Great  Britain  has  only  one  vote  in  the  council  and  we  have  one  vote. 
In  the  assembly  Great  Britain  has  six  votes  and  we  have  one,  and  if 
we  are  a  party  to  a  dispute  with  Great  Britain  our  one  vote  is  excluded, 
and  we  can  not  concur  in  it  because  we  are  a  party  in  interest;  and  1 
understood  you  first  to  say  that  the  self-governing  colonies,  if  they 
themselves  were  not  original  parties  to  the  dispute,  could  sit  there  and 
vote,  although  Great  Britain  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  I  never  said  that.  You  are  mistaken.  I 
did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  will  have  to  leave  that  to  the  record,  and 
I  can  not  quote  the  whole  record.  But  that  was  clearly  what  I 
understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  Senator,  I  did  not  say  so,  and  I  am  sure  the 
record  will  show  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  what  I  said  in  answer  to  your  last  question  I  took 
the  council  simply  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  numbers.  My  opinion 
is  the  same  as  to  the  assembly.  I  think  in  a  dispute  between  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  the  votes  of  the  dominions  and 
of  India  would  not  coimt  in  the  force  that  the  report  would  have  under 
the  last  paragraph  of  article  15;  but  I  do  think  there  is  nothing  in 
article  15  which  would  prevent  one  of  the  dominions  or  all  of  them 
from  concurring  in  that  report  in  favor  of  the  United  States  and 
against  the  British  Empire;  but  their  concurrence  would  not  afiFect 
or  change  the  force  of  the  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  they  have  the  right  to  concur,  they  cer- 
tainly have  the  right  to  nonconcur,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  means  to  vote  against  it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  And  that  would  not  have  any  efiFect  upon  the  force 
of  the  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Not  if  they  were  outvoted,  of  course. 
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Mr.  MnxEB.  No,  but  their  votes  are  not  counted,  according  to  the 
ast  paragraph  of  article  15,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  !Bband£OE£.  Not  only  not  counted,  but  the  language  is 
that  iJbe^  are  excluded  from  concurrence,  in  my  opinion;  but  I  will 
leave  it  right  there. 

Mr.  MiujSB.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  difference 
between  what  you  have  expressed  and  what  I  nave  expressed. 

Senator  Bbandegeb.  Well,  I  do. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  practical  effect  of  this. 
Let  us  see  if  I  have  got  it  clear  in  my  mind  about  going  to  the  assem- 
bly. The  United  States  has  a  dispute.  The  United  States  has 
agreed  that  it  will  not  go  to  war  in  a  dispute  provided  it  has  been 
referred  te  the  assembfy,  and  provided  that  the  members  of  the 
council  represented  in  the  assembly,  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  assembly  ag;ree  on  a  report— excluding  the  members  interested. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  when  it  comes  up  it  is  left  to  the  United 
States  to  determine,  when  that  report  is  made,  whether  a  majority, 
either  in  the  council  or  the  assembly,  is  composed  of  people  not 
interested,  is  it  not?  That  is  what  is  required  to  make  it  oinding 
on  us  under  our  obligation  not  to  resort  to  war.  That  is  the  only 
obligation  we  assume.  The  obligation  not  to  go  to  war  is  in  a  case 
where  a  majority  of  the  assembly  not  interested,  not  counting  the 
votes  of  those  interested,  have  made  a  report,  or  there  is  unanimity 
of  the  council,  not  counting  those  interested.  She  is  left  to  judge 
when  that  report  is  made  and  the  vote  is  recorded,  as  to  whether 
that  situation  is  complied  with  or  not,  is  she  not? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes.  I  do  not  see.  Senator,  how  there  could  be  any 
difference.  It  would  have  to  be  all  the  members  of  the  council,  or 
it  would  have  to  be  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  excluding  those 
interested. 

Senator  Swanson.  When  you  get  to  the  assembly  the  United  States 
may  say  that  the  six  members  representing  Great  Britain  are  inter- 
ested, and  that  consequently  they  have  not  got  a  majority  of  the 
assembly,  and  not  havmg  a  majority,  our  obligation  not  to  resort  to 
war  has  not  been  imposed.  Who  determines  as  to  whether  a  majority 
of  the  assembly  is  composed  of  people  not  interested  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  United  States  would  coimt  and  see. 

Senator  Swanson.  My  contention  is  that  the  United  States  would 
count  the  number  of  votes  in  the  assembly,  and  then  if  there  was  a 
majority,  excluding  those  who  are  interested — and  she  would  have  to 
determine  that  for  herself  whether  they  were  or  not — then  her  obh- 
gation  under  that  would  accrue,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Melleb.  Her  obUgation  would  accrue. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  mean  the  obligation  has  not  accrued  until  she 
is  satisfied  that  a  majority  in  the  assembly  of  those  not  interested 
have  voted  against  her,  or  if  there  is  a  unanimous  report  by  the 
members  of  the  council  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  AU  of  them  unanimously  except  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

Senator  Swanson.  When  that  report  is  made,  it  is  not  binding 
unless  Uiat  is  the  condition  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  It  has  no  effect. 
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Senator  Swanson.  Who  determines  whether  that  condition  has 
been  complied  with  or  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  says  specifically  that  in  that  case  the  members  of 
the  league  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  action  as  they 
may  consider  necessary. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  suppose  you  have  160  men  in  the  league 
and  83  of  them  vote  one  waj,  and  in  tiiat  83  there  are  the  six  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  in  the  assembly.  If  we  take  those  six 
away,  it  does  not  leave  a  majority.  The  United  States  says,  "  If  you 
take  six  from  this  report,  it  is  not  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  and 
consequently  I  am  not  bound."    Who  determines  that  question  ! 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  United  States  would  say  it  is  not  boimd.  It  is 
not  bound,  in  my  opinion,  according  to  the  language  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  Consequently  it  would  be  left  to  the  United 
States  to  determine  whether  the  six  members  representing  the  British 
Empire  were  sufficiently  interested  that  their  concurrence  in  the 
report  would  not  count.    What  is  your  judgment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  doubted  at  all  that  they 
were  not  to  be  counted  by  the  United  States  or  anybody  else. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  we  take  on  an  obligation  in  the 
covenant  which  leaves  us  to  do  as  we  please  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  Senator,  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  that,  but  it 
is  true  in  any  international  agreement  of  any  Kind,  of  any  treaty,  that 
in  the  last  analysis  the  power  that  signs  the  treaty  says  that  it  wUI  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  what  the  party  to  a  treaty  is  bound  to  do,  and  the  particular 
decisions  that  may  come  up  at  particular  times,  as  to  just  how  it 
shall  do  it.    That  is  very  dimcult. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  find  in  your  answer  any  justification  for 
Germany  in  her  tearing  up  the  treaty  with  reference  to  the  neutrality 
of  Bel^um  f 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  because  that  was  a  case  where  there  coidd  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  and  furthermore  Germany  admitted  it.  Ger- 
many said,  "We  have  violated  this  treaty." 

Senator  Moses.  Then,  you  think  the  stipulations  of  this  covenant 
are  not  sufficiently  clear,  so  as  to  obviate  aD  these  doubts  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  questions  arising  under  the  covenant? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  they  are  sufficiently  clear.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  of  any  serious  character  regarding 
the  interpretation  of  the  covenant. 

Senator  Moses.  There  seem  to  have  been  quite  a  number  around 
this  table. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  is  quite  a  different  thing,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  or  two  (][uestions 
bearing  on  this  same  subject,  and  call  your  attention  to  Article  V  of 
the  treaty,  which  says: 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  for  in  this  covenant  or  by  the  terms 
of  the  present  treaty,  decisions  at  any  meeting  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council  shall 
require  the  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  the  league  represented  at  the  meeting. 

That,  of  course,  means  a  imanimous  vote  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCumber.  The  exception  is  found  immediately  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council,  indudins 
the  appointment  of  committees  to  investigate  particjlar  matters,  shall  be  regulated 
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hy  the  assembly  or  by  the  council,  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  memben 
of  the  league  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  practically  all  matters 
except  those  of  procedure  must  be  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Now, 
turning  again  to  page  31,  which  relates  to  the  transferring  of  a  matter 
from  the  council  to  the  assembly — all  matters  must  first  go  to  the 
council;  that  is,  all  matters  of  dispute-^and  then  the  council  may  in 
any  case,  under  this  article,  refer  the  dispute  to  the  assembly.  That 
means,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  discretion  there  in  the  council  to  refer 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes, 

Senator  McCumber.  Otherwise  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  that 
provision  at  all.  Now,  inasmuch  as  that  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  pro- 
cedure but  a  matter  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  parties — that 
is,  as  to  where  it  shall  be  sent  for  determination — that  would  require  a 
unanimous  vote  in  the  council,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well,  then,  if  it  required  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  the  United  States  had  any  doubt  or  fear  about  being  out- 
voted in  the  assembly,  she  would  not  be  required  to  send  it  to  the 
assemblv,  would  she  ? 

Mr.  Duller.  No;  she  would  vote  against  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  would  vote  against  it,  and  if  she  voted 
against  it,  it  could  not  go  to  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  not  under  that  provision. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.35  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  Wednes- 
day, August  13,  1919,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 

(Subsequently,  at  his  request,  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Miller 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  record:) 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  August  15,  1919, 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reading  over  the  print  of  my  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  August  12,  I  have  observed  certain  errors,  mostly  typographical, 
which  I  have  indicated- in  the  inclosed  print,  and  I  request  that  the  record  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

Referring  to  pages  411  and  412  of  the  record,  there  was  obviously  some  confusion 
as  to  the  identity  of  Mr.  Cecil  J.  B.  Hurst.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Hunt,  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  record  be  changed  by  striking  out  everything  after  the  question  on 
page  411,  "What  is  the  full  name  of  this  Mr.  Hurst?'*  down  to  and  including  the 
words,  *' Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all,"  on  page  412,  and  that  the  following  be 
inserted: 

"Cecil  J.  B.  Huist.  Mr.  Hurst  has  been  connected  with  the  British  foreign  office 
since  1902.  He  was  technical  delegate  and  legal  adviser  to  the  British  Government 
at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  1907,  and  appeared  before  the  British- American 
Claims  Commission,  at  its  sessions  in  the  llnit^  States. " 

The  questions  which  were  asked  obviously  related  to  Mr.  Francis  W.  Hirst,  but  even 
a  careful  reading  of  the  record  does  not  make  this  clear. 
Faithfully,  youns, 

DuRAND  Hunter  Miller. 


MONDAY,  AIJGIJST,   18    1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  tibe  chairman,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Brande- 

fee,  Ejiox,  Johnson  of  California,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Swanson,  and 
^omerene. 

STATEMEirr   OF  MS.  THOMAS  F.  F.  MILLABB. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Millard.  Thomas  P.  F.  Millard. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  a  newspaper  correspondent,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes ;  that  is  my  occupation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  been  in  Cnina  in  that  capacitv  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes ;  I  have  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Far  East  for  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  La  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  a  writer,  a  journalist,  a  publisher  of  newspapers, 
editor  of  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator  Johnson,  as  he  has 
^ven  particular  attention  to  this  matter,  to  conduct  your  examina- 
tion. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  Senator  wiD  allow  me,  before  he  begins, 
1  would  like  to  ask  Mr,  Millard  this  question:  Did  you  ever  hold  any 
official  position,  or  were  you  ever  advisor  to  the  Chinese  Government? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  can  state  the  circumstances  to  you,  and  you  can 

I'udge  for  yourself.  Last  Februarv  I  was  in  New  York.  I  left 
^hina  in  December  and  came  to  New  York,  and  in  January  and- 
February  I  wrote  the  manuscript  for  a  book;  and  while  I  was  doing 
that  I  received  a  telegram  transmitted  through  the  Chinese  Legation 
in  Washington,  from  the  Chinese  delegation  at  Paris,  asking  me 
if  I  would  come  to  Paris  to  advise  them  in  an  unofficial  capacity. 
When  I  had  delivered  mv  manuscript,  I  went  on  to  Paris,  and  from 
the  time  I  left  New  York  until  I  got  back  they  paid  my  expenses. 
I  received  no  compensation. 

Senator  Swanson.  No  compensation? 

Mr.  Millard.  No.  If  that  constitutes  an  official  connection, 
whv,  that  is  what  it  amounted  to. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection,  that  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  at  Paris  to  employ  two  eminent  Americans  of 
reputation  as  international  lawyers,  as  their  official  advisors  over 
there;  but  by  reason  of  advice  given  to  them  by  our  Government, 
thev  did  not  do  that.    They  had  an  English  and  a  French  advisor. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Wnat  part  of  our  Government  gave  them 
that  advice  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  the  advice  was  first  tentatively  rendered 
through  our  legation  at  Pekin  and  afterwards  confirmed  at  Pans 
in  the  early  weeks  of  the  assemblage  of  the  conference. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Confirmea  by  whom  at  Paris-? 
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Mr.  MnxABD.  I  thinks  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Lansing,  or  perhaps  com- 
municated through  the-  Far  Eastern  experts — the  advisors  of  our 
commission. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Do  you.  know*  what  was  the  ground  of  that 
advice  that  they  should  not  employ  American  counsel  i 

Mr.  MnxABB.  The  explanation  given  to  me  by  the  Chinese  was 
that  our  Government  felt  that  China's  position  over  there  was  some- 
what that  of  the  ward  of  the  United  Stattes.  I  am  not  saying  that 
they  used  that  term,  I  am  usin^  that  term  as  descriptive  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  had  been  prelimmary  consultations  with  the  Chinese 
delegation  at  Peking  before  they  left  for  Paris,  in  which  they  had 
submitted  to  oiu*  legation  at  Pelang  a  list  of  the  matters  which  they 
wished  to  bring  up  at  Paris.  On  the  suggestion  of  oiu*  Grovemment, 
communicated  through  the  minister  at  ^Peking,  certain  matters  were 
eliminated.  That  is,  China  was  advised  that  our  Grovernment  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  would  embarrass  matters  or 
complicate  matters  to  raise  tnose  questions  at  Paris,  and  that  led  to 
the  elimination  of  those  questions.  China  did  not  raise  those  ques- 
tions. 

Then  the  matter  of  employing  some  expert  American  advisors  was 
brought  up  at  that  time,  out  I  mink  was  deferred  for  later  considera- 
tion. 

After  the  peace  conference  had  met  at  Paris,  as  I  imderstand  it,ifae 
ntiatter  was  brought  up  again,  I,  meanwhile,  and  others,  had  advised 
them  in  a  perf ectlv  informal  way,  mvself  acting  merely  as  a  sort  of 
general  friend  of  Cinina  and  a  man  who  was  known  to  be  a  friend  of 
China  and  familiar  with  the  political  questions  out  there,  that  tiiey 
employ  a  couple  of  American  advisors.  I  had  suggested  Mr.  John 
Bassett  Moore  and  Dr.  W.  W.  WiUoughbe,  who  at  one  time  had  been 
employed  out  there,  but  neither  of  those  gentlemen  went,  and  I  did 
not  know  imtil  after  I  arrived  at  Paris  why  thev  had  not  ^ne.  Then 
I  was  told  by  the  Chinese  over  there  that  it  nad  been  intimated  to 
them  that  our  Government  would  prefer  that  no  Americans  be 
officially  connected  witJi  the  Chinese  aelegation. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Was  it  stated  at  any  time  that  the  embar- 
rassments to  which  you  refer  if  they  did  employ  American  advisors 
would  be  because  the  plans  of  our  Government  or  the  intention  of 
our  Government  or  of  our  peace  commissioners  to  protect  China 
would  be  interfered  with  if  they  had  American  counsel  connected 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  could  not  say  that.  I  could  only  conjecture 
about  it.  That  was  the  explanation  given  me  when  I  got  over 
there.  I  asked  Mr.  Wong,  and  I  asked  Dr.  Ku,  because  I  had  had 
some  correspondence  here  in  America  with  Dr.  WiUoughbee,  in 
America,  as  to  whether  he  was  going  over  there  or  not.  I  said 
'*Why  didn't  you  get  any  of  Sic»e  gentlemen?  Their  counsel 
would  have  been  valuable  in  these  circumstances.^  And  then  they 
told  me  they  had  not  done  so  because  it  had  been  intimated  to  them 
that  our  Government  would  prefer  that  they  did  not.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  motives  of  our  Grovemment  were. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  These  Chinese  gentlemen  to  whom  you  refer 
as  having  told  you  these  things,  were  mey  officially  conn^ct^  with  • 
the  Chinese  delegation  ? 

139027'*— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 ^ 
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Mr.  Millard.  They  were  official  envoys  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  ^  your  services,  as  I  understand  yon, 
were  without  compensation.    Simply  your  expenses  were  paid  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  My  expenses  were  paid. 

Senator  BRANDEasB.  Did  you  regard  it  simply  as  a  friendly  act  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  a  friendly  act  on  my  part,  without  any  com- 
pensation.    I  probahly  would  have  gone  to  raris  any  way. 

Senator  MoCumber.  What  were  your  services  to  oe  t  What  were 
ttieyf 

Mr.  Millard.  Just  you  might  say  as  a  sort  of  friendly  counsellor. 

Senator  MoCumber.  A  counsellor  representing  the  Qiinese  Gov- 
ernment f 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  did  not  represent  the  Chinese  Government. 
My  position  was  entirely  unofficial. 

Senator  MgCumbbr.  I  know,  but  if  you  were  counsel  you  must  have 
been  counsel  for  somebody  or  something,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  for  whom  you  were  acting. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  explained  the  exact  circumstances. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  did  not  say  you  were  counsel.  You 
said  you  were  advisor.  Who  received  the  requests  of  the  Chinese 
over  "here  in  Washington!  Who  made  the  requests  from  China — 
what  man  t 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  Dr.  Wellington  Ku  who  sent  the  telegram. 
He  was  one  of  the  i)lenipotentiaries,  the  former  Chinese  minister  here 
in  Washington. 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  were  to  advise  on  what  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Whatever  they  would  ask  me  to  advise  them  about. 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  is'  very  broad.  I  assumed  that  it  was 
teolmical  advice. 

Mr.  Millard.  On  several  occasions — ^I  watched  the  course  of 
events,  and  whenever  anything  came  up  that  I  thought  worthy  of 
attracting  their  notice,  I  would  call  attention  to  it  or  write  a  memo- 
randum aoout  it  or  something  like  that,  and  on  two  or  three  occasioiis 
they  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  this  or  that  question  that  came 
up,  and  I  would  write  a  little  memorandum  about  it. 

Senator  MoCumber.  But  you  were  not  acting  officially  in  any  way } 

Mr.  Millard.  Oh,  no,  sir;  in  no  sensa    It  was  entirely  unofficial. 

Senator  Brandegtee.  Are  you  interested  in  any  publications  pub- 
lished in  the  Far  East  now,  or  anywhere  else,  with  reference  to  Far 
Eastern  questions  t 

Mr.  Mn^LARD.  Yes;  I  am  interested  in  a  publication  in  China. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ? 

ib.  Millard.  Millard's  Review. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  own  that  t 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  it  is  owned  by  a  corporation. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Are  you  the  editor  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Oh,  no ;  I  have  been  away  for  the  last  year  oi  so 
most  of  the  time,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Powell  is  the  editor 

Senator  Brandegeb.  Were  you  ever  the  editor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  founded  that  paper. 
'    Senator  MoCumber.  Did  you  hve  in  Japan  at  any  time  during  the 
last  20  years  I 
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Mr.  MiLLABB.  No,  sir.  I  have  spent  different  times  over  there, 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time.  I  have  been  there 
very  frequently  but  never  resided  there. 

mnator  Swanson.  Most  of  the  20  years  you  have  resided  in  China  t 

Mr.  Millard.  I  went  to  China  to  reside  in  1911.  Before  that 
I  had  been  there  frequently,  sojourning  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  Since  1911  you  nave  Uved  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  founded  a  daily  newspaper  in  China  in  1911, 
called  the  China  Press,  and  edited  it  for  the  nxst  five  years  of  its 
existence  at  Shanghai. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  speak  Chinese  at  all ! 

'Mr.  Millard.  Very  little. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Were  you  in  China  at  the  times  the  Germans 
acquired  their  leasehold  and  other  interests  in  the  Shantung  Penin- 
sula? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  was  first  in  China  in  1897,  and  that  was 
done  the  previous  year. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  Millard's  Review  a  self-sustaining  pub- 
lication? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  is  just  about  breaking  even  now. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  From  what  does  it  derive  its  revenue  ? 

Afr.  Millard.  Ordinary  sources — subscriptions  and  advertising. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Nothing  else. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  It  has  no  subsidy? 

Mr.  Millard.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No  revenue  except  from  advertising  and 
subscriptions  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Johnson  of  C^Lifomia.  Its  attitude  has  been  very  different 
from  that  of  an^  American  papers  that  are  engaged  in  Japanese 
propaganda,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.mnxARD.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Your  residence  in  China,  Mx. 
Millard,  has  been  for  about  20  years,  most  of  that  time  at  Shanghai? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  far  as  I  have  had  any  residence  there  it  has  oeen 
entirely  in  Shanghai.  Of  course  I  have  always  traveled  more  or  less. 
I  have  made  cufferent  trips  to  Peking,  but  my  habitat  has  been 
Shanghai. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  addition  to  your  journalistic 
activities  have  you  written  any  published  books  on  the  Far  East? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  have  published  several  books  on  the  Far 
East. 

Senates  Johnson  of  California.  What  are  their  titles  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Mv  first  book  was  published  in  1906.  It  was 
called  The  New  Far  East.  In  1907 1  puoUshed  a  book  called  America 
and  the  Far  Eastern  Question.  Then  I  published  a  small  book  in 
1911.    Then  I  published  a  book  in  1916  called  Our  Eastern  Question. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  the  title  of  the  1911  book?  ... 

Mr.  Millard.  That  was  called  The  fievoiution  in  China,  at^o 
published  out  there,  right  ia  Shanghai,  and  th^n  it  just  droppedlt  w 
of  publication  and  I  incorporated  some  of  the  contents  of  that  bo  os 
in  a  later  book,  Oui:  Eastern  Question,  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
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That  was  published  three  years  ago.    Then  I  published  a  book  the  last 
of  May  called  Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  time  you  have  been  in 
China  you  have  made  an  intimate  study,  have  you  not,  of  the  Far 
Eastern  question  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  only  in  its  relation  to  China, 
but  in  its  relation  to  the  other  powers,  including  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  are  familiar,  are  you  not,  with 
the  situation  that  exists  there  at  present  regarding  China  and  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  think  I  am. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  amplify  what  you  were  asked 
by  my  colleague  a  moment  ago.  What  was  the  date  you  went  to 
Paris  in  the  capacitv  you  have  indicated? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  Teft  New  York  toward  the  end  of  March  and 
arrived  there  at  the  end  of  March. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  March,  1919? 

Mr.  Millard.  March,  1919. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  remained  there  how  long  t 

Mr.  Millard.  I  remaiued  there  imtil  toward  the  end  of  May. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  During  the  period  that  you  were 
there  was  the  Shantung  question  under  (fiscussion  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  it  was  decided  during  the  period  that  I  was 
there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  It  was  decided  during  the  period 
that  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  presimie  you  followed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  peace  conference  respecting  the  Shantujig  decision? 

Mr.  Millard,  i  es,  as  well  as  I  coiild. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Please  go  ahead  in  your  own 
faidiion  and  describe  the  problem  as  it  affects  Japan  and  China  or  the 
Far  East,  as  to  the  interest  of  America  in  the  situation  there,  and 
then  leading  up  to  the  decision  that  was  made  in  the  Shantung- 
Kaiochow  question,  and  the  effect  of  that  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  and  so  far  as  China  is  concerned.  Go  ahead  in  your 
own  way,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Millard.  Well,  gentlemen,  it  might  help  a  little  in  this  con- 
nection if  I  would  somewhat  briefly  give  the  backgroimd  of  this 
Shantiing  question. 

I  might  say  that  the  Shantung  question  is  the  crux  of  the  far- 
eastern  question.  It  was  one  of  tne  contributory  causes  of  the  great 
war  in  lEurope,  and  it  was  a  contributory  cause  to  the  creation  of 
one  of  the  two  fundamental  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States, 
the  two  that  I  have  in  mind  being  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  Hay 
doctrine. 

Senator  HrrcHcooK.  What  other  doctrine  beside  the  Monroe 
doctrine  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Hay  doctrine.  We  are  all  the  time  learning 
about  these  matters,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  about  it  in  a  booK 
called  The  Eclipse  of  Russia,  published  by  the  great  authority  on 
Kussia,  the  Englishman,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  This  oook  was  not  per- 
mitted for  pubhcation  during  the  war^  but  it  was  published  three  or 
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four  months  ago.  I  obtained  a  copy  in  Paris  and  read  it  on  my  way 
back  home.  He  was  a  sort  of  confidential  adviser  of  Coimt  Vitto 
for  many  years,  and  in  that  book  he  discloses  how  Germany  came  to 
acquire  Shantung.  That  is.  at  a  certain  very  historic  conference 
hem  between  the  Kaiser  ana  tlie  Czar,  the  Kaiser  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Czar  that  Germany  should  acquire  a  foothold  in  Kaiochow 
Bay.  Coimt  Vitte  says  that  it  was  without  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
Russian  foreign  office  that  this  was  done. 

Some  of  these  facts  havB  only  recently  been  disclosed.  Then,  with 
that  as  a  backgroimd,  Germany  seized  a  pretext — some  violence  done 
to  a  Grerman  missionary  in  Shantung — to  demand  of  China  the  cession 
that  was  acquired  there.  These  facts,  revealed  in  Dr.  Dillon's  book, 
coming  from  Count  Vitte  himself,  show,  however,  that  even  the  point 
that  they  were  going  to  seize  had  been  determined  before  tlie  so-called 
outrage  which  was  made  the  excuse  of  it.  That  secret  agreement  had 
been  made  between  the  Czar  of  Eussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
to  the  effect  that  Russia  would  interpose  no  objection  to  Germany 
seizing  the  port  of  Kaiochow. 

Senator  Hitohoook.  Give  the  date  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Czar  and  the  Kaiser. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  You  will  find  that  in  this  book^  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Hitohoook.  What  was  the  date  of  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  It  was,  I  should  say,  about  1897,  or  some  such  time 
as  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  Was  any  documentary  evidence  produced,  or 
was  it  simply  on  the  evidence  of  this  writer  ?  Was  there  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  1 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Of  course,  you  know  what  Count  Vitte's  position  was. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  mean,  were  there  any  letters  or  memoranda  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  He  gives  it  in  considerable  detail  in  this  book.  I  had 
intended  to  bring  the  book  with  me,  but  I  found  I  had  loaned  it  to 
Judge  Campbell,  and  he  had  not  returned  it.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
Congressional  Library. 

S^ator  Swanson.  Was  there  anj  documentary  evidence — ^were 
there  any  memoranda  made  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  MiT.LABD.  Yes;  he  gives  certain  memoranda,  and  he  gives  the 
details  as  related  to  him  by  Count  Vitte  in  full  in  this  book. 

Senator  Hitohgook.  The  date  was  1897? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  As  I  recall,  1896  or  1897;  thereabouts. 

Senator  E[nox.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  as  early  as 
1896  there  had  been  a  pubhc  statement  in  the  Reichstag  that  that 
was  going  to  be  the  policy  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  If  1  did  Jmow  it.  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Prof.  Hombect's  authority  for  that  is  Contempo- 
rary Pontics  in  the  Far  East  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Of  course  the  matter  had  been  discussed;  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  said  about  it  by  the  German  press,  and  they  had  been 
beating  about  the  bush  for  several  years;  but  the  specific  thing  you 
reiQT  to  I  did  not  have  in  mind. 

Senator  Enox.  Prof.  Hombeck  refers  to  that. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  he  no  doubt  looked  it  up. 

Senator  Bobah.  At  any  rate.  Senator  Swanson,  Dr.  Dillon  said 
that.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  will  have  any  doubt  about  it  when 
he  reads  it. 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  Of  course  he  is  recomized  as  outside  of  Russia,  the 
^eatest  authority  on  Russia,  Dr.  E.  o.  Dillon;  and  he  was  employed 
in  the  most  conndential  capacity  by  the  Russian  Government  for 
years. 

Well,  then,  Germany  raised  the  pretext  and  secured  the  leasehold 
of  Kiaochow,  China,  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  get  an^  support 
to  resist  the  pressure  that  was  brought  upon  her.  So  she  signed  the 
lease. 

Senator  Hjtohoook.  Do  you  know  what  effort  was  made  by  her 
to  get  support  in  any  direction  ? 

Mr.  MJDLLABD.  I  have  been  told  that  she  went  to  the  legations  at 
Peking,  that  she  went  to  the  British  and  American  legations,  and 
flustered  around,  to  see  if  she  could,  but  she  found  that  she  could  not, 
and  Germany  was  backed  up  by  Russia,  and  China  gave  in. 

Senator  Hjtohcook.  Did  she  apply  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  do  not  know  if  she  actually  appUed.  Probably 
some  one  went  up  and  sounded  out  the  American  les'ation  and  found 
out  that  we  considered  it  not  a  matter  that  vitally  concerned  us. 
At  that  time  we  had  not  even  enunciated  the  Hay  doctrine.  The 
Hay  doctrine  was  the  result  of  these  things  that  occurred,  as  I  am 
going  to  point  out. 

Now,  that  was  the  manner  in  which  Germany  obtained  that 
leasehold. 

I  noticed  in  a  communication  some  two  weeks  a^o  that  Mr.Taft, 
in  commoating  on  the  Shantung  matter,  referred  to  me  murder  of  the 
German  minister  at  Peldng,  and  said  that  the  Shantimg  leasehold 
was  the  result  of  that.  He  just  got  the  events  in  inverse  order. 
It  was  the  Shantung  ''grab,"  if  I  may  term  it  that,  that  led  to  the. 
murder  of  the  (German  minister  at  Peking  some  two  years  later,  and 
brought  on  the  world  and  all  of  us  the  turbulence  known  as  the 
Boxer  Rebellion,  that  upheaval  in  China  against  the  foreign  interests 
in  China.  That  was  caused  by  a  cumulation  of  circumstances,  and  was 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  ^antung  matter,  because  Shantung  has 
sacr^  associations  for  China.  In  me  Chinese  mind  it  is  the  birth- 
place and  the  burial  place  of  Confucius;  and  various  other  matters 
give  it  a  sentimental  place  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
hinoie. 

Moreover,  it  was  recognized  that  when  you  pressed  into  Shantung 
you  pressed  right  into  me  heart  of  China,  politically,  strategically, 
and  every  other  way. 

Senator  Hitohcock.  Before  you  go  any  further,  can  you  put  into 
the  record  the  date  of  the  enunciation  of  the  Hay  doctrine  of-  the 
"open  door"? 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  He  has  indicated  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  in  his  recent  book. 

Mi.  MiLLABD.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Hay  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time 
this  so^alled  German  '^ab''  occurred? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No. 
'    The  Chaibman.  No;  he  came  in  shortly  afterwards.    Mr.  Olney 
was- Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Hay  must  nave  succeeded  very^oon 
after. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Will  you  put  that  date  in  the  record  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  I  have  all  those  documents  here  in  tliis  book* 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hay  became  Secretary  of  State  in  Septesjiber, 
1898,  as  I  remember.    He  came  home  from  Loudon 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  he  succeeded  Mr,  Day. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1898. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  not  the  Germans  acquire  Shautung  m 
1899  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  No,  sir;  in  1898.  I  have  the  whole  document  here 
printed  in  this  book.     I  will  look  it  up. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  lease  is  dated  1899. 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  it  is; '' Convention  between  the  German  Empire 
and  China,  Kiachow,"  page  434;  here  it  is.  The  date  is  the  6th  of 
March,  1898. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Kiachow  convention — the  German  lease.  It  is 
dated  March  6,  1898. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Day  was  Secretary  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  was  Secretary  of  Stateu 

Senator  Knox.  'That  demand  was  made  upon  China  in  1897« 
That  was  when  the  ministers  were  killed. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then  at  the  time  that  was  signed,  Mr.  Day 
was  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  McEinley  was  I^esident  ? 

Mr.  MuxARD.  I  would  not  know  without  looking  it  up. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  McKinley  had  been  President  two  days. 

Senator  Swanson.  No;  a  year  and  two  days. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  a  year  and  two  days. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  reason  I  have  brought  these  details  out  was  that 
I  wanted  to  demonstrate  its  connection  with  other  events  that 
occurred  later.  Germany  being  able  at  that  time  to  grab  the  stra^ 
tegical  position  there  in  Kiaochow  had  demonstrated  to  the  minds  of 
our  diplomats  in  Europe  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  secret  compact 
or  collusion  with  Russia.  I  have  never  seen  these  facts  fuUy  brought 
out  until  they  were  brought  out  in  this  book  of  Dr.  Dillon's,  but  any 
trained  diplomat  would  at  once  have  seen,  in  the  circumstances  there, 
that  there  was  some  connection. 

That  set  other  forces  in  motion  that  unquestionably  brought  about 
the  first  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  That  made  the  Japanese-Russian 
War  possible.  There  was  set  in  motion  the  whole  train  of  circum- 
stances of  which  we  are  to-day  beginninjg  to  see  the  consequences. 

Now,  this  was  so  important— that  is,  this  seizure  by  the  Gfermans — 
strategically  and  in  regard  to  the  whole  situation  of  China  and  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East,  that  Mr,  Hay  took  cognizance  of  it, 
and  as  you  will  recall,  the  so-called  Hay  doctrine  resulted  from  an 
exchange  of  notes  which  Mr.  Hay  took  up  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment through  von  Bulow,  the  German  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  it  was  entirely  about  the  Shantung  question;  the  Shantung 

?uestion,  that  is,  was  the  nail  upon  which  Sie  Hay  doctrine  was  hung, 
t  was  Germany's  acquisition  of  Shantung  which  caused  the  Hay 
doctrine  to  be  formulated.  That  is,  Mr.  Blay,  when  he  came  in  and 
surveyed  the  situation,  said,  *'If  this  thing  goes  on,  China  is  broken 
up;  the  partition  of  China  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  thing;''  and 
he  took  cognizance  of  that  situation,  and  the  way  it  would  anect  the 
United  States  and  the  way  it  would  affect  various  other  matters,  in 
his  judgment;  and  so  he  opened  up  a  correspondence  with  the  German 
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Grovemment — ^with  the  minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  Count  von 
Bulow — ^which  resulted  in  what  is  called  the  Hay  doctrine.  Of 
course  the  Hay-von  Bulow  notes  are  published.    I  have  them  here. 

Senator  Swanson.  Will  you  put  those  notes  in  the  record  t 

Senator  Bbandegee.  You  do  not  mean  to  put  them  in  now,  but 
put  them  in  afterwards  t 

Mr.  Millard.  On  page  448  of  this  book,  "Mr.  Hay,  American 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  American  Ambassador  of  Germany." 
That  is,  it  was  commimiciated  in  that  w^ 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  Andrew  D.  White  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  suppose  so.  Yes,  Andrew  D.  White,  Mr.  Hay's 
note  is  "Washington,  September  6,  1899,"  and  Count  von  Billow's 
is  February  19,  1900. 

Senator  jBrandeoee.  On  what  page  of  that  book  does  that  occur  ? 
Where  is  it  printed? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  this  book  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  It  is  in  the  appendices,  pages  448  to  450.  Of  course 
it  is  in  Rockhill's  Treaties,  and  m  all  the  textbooks. 

Senator  Borah.  Those  things  are  in  that  book,  and  are  much  more 
accessible  than  they  would  be  in  this  interminable  record.  Of 
course  it  is  in  that  book  Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East,  also. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  one  thing,  not  con- 
nected with  this  particular  thing.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  this 
particular  treaty  Detween  Great  Britain  and  Japan  providing  that 
Great  Britain  will  have  Shantung?    In  1917,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Millard.  1917?    I  first  heard  of  it  at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When? 

Mr.  Millard.  About  the  1st  or  2d  of  Apri — ^last  ApriL 

Senator  Brandegee.  1918? 

Mt.  Millard.  1919. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all. 

Mi,  Millard.  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  will  you  tell  us,  from  your  interpretation 
of  tJbie  Hay  doctrine,  the  open-door  policv,  from  those  two  com- 
mimications,  how  far  it  goes,  and  how  it  anects  trade  and  commerce 
of  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Hay  doctrine  was  designed,  as  it  appears  on  its 
face,  to  extract  from  the  German  Government  a  statement,  which 
it  did  extract,  that  in  acquiring  the  leasehold  of  Kiaochow  and  the 
subsequent  railway  agreement  signed  a  year  or  so  after  the  lease, 
Germany  disclaimed  by  those  acquisitions  any  preferential  position 
in  China,  any  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty,  any  intention  or 
purpose  to  use  her  position  at  Kiaochow  to  discnminate  against  the 
free  commerce  in  Chma  of  other  nations,  or  the  rights  of  other  nations 
under  the  clause  of  the  so-called  most-favored  nations  clause  of  the 
treaty — that  is  our  position;  we  have  a  very  favorable  treaty  with 
Qiina.  The  notes,  as  I  say,  speak  for  themselves.  Now,  then  when 
Mr.  Hay  got  the  German  Government  on  record  then  he  approached 
the  opposite  Governments,  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Japanese, 
and  file  other  Governments. 

Senator  Swanson.  Before  you  proceed,  was  that  a  protest  against 
the  sovereignty  that  Germany  acquired  ?  Did  the  note  contain  any 
protest  against  sovereignty  ? 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  You  can  read  the  note. 

Senator  Swakbon.  I  lust  wanted  that  clear.  It  simply  asks  for 
equal  trade  relations  ana.  things  of  that  sort. 

^Ir.  MiLLABB.  It  started  out  with  the  usual  diplomatic  language, 
that  it  should  be  cleared  up  and  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  every- 
body if  they  would  state  their  |>ositions. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  had  an  idea  that  the  determination  was  that 
no  rights  acquired  by  Germany  should  interfere  in  any  manner 
with  the  rights  and  the  position  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  No;  with  the  int^rity  of  all  nations,  and  also  that 
China's  rights  were  to  be  unimpaired. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  did  not  notice  that  particularly. 

Senator  Knox.  Territorial  int^rity  is  specificallv  mentioned. 

Mr.  MnxABB.  Territorial  integrity  is  mentionea. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion^ 
that  Senator  Johnson  has  askea  the  witness  to  narrate  in  his  own 
way  this  story  and  the  witness  is  accustomed  to  giving  a  consecutive 
narration  of  events.  I  would  like  to  hear  that  andthen  nave  ques  i  ons 
asked  afterwards.  I  think  we  could  get  a  much  better  id!ea  if  we 
would  let  Mr.  Millard  ^o  on  and  answer  Senator  Johnson's  question 
in  his  own  way,  and  l£en  put  such  questions  as  we  wish. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  no  Senator  is  to  ask  any  question 
until  he  has  concluded  his  statement  t 

Senator  EInox.  Oh,  I  do  not  mean  no  question. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  other  Senators  ask  questions,  I  want  the  seme 
right.  I  want  to  have  his  interpretation  of  what  the  Hay  doctrme 
did. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  We  have  been  deviating  from  that  rule  a  g^eat 
deal  since  we  began  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

Senator  Knox.  But  none  have  been  so  accustomed  to  exf  re  s 
themselves  consecutively  as  Mr.  Millard. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  he  proceed  without 
interruption. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  it  will  contribute  to  the  information  of  all 
of  us. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  it  is  a  better  way  to  let  him  make  his  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Swanson.  So  long  as  all  the  Senators  do  not  interrupt. 

The  CWiBMAN.  Of  course  that  is  imderstood. 

Senator  MoCttmbeb.  As  his  next  statement  is  on  a  different  subject, 
if  I  understood  Mr,  Millard  correctly,  Germany  renoimced  any  claim 
over  Shantung. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  would  say  that  it  amoimted  to  that,  a  disclaimer 
of  any  purpose  to  infringe  upon  the  integrity  of  China  or  interfere 
with  the  general  open  door  or  various  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  ^Cumbeb.  She  claimed  no  sovereign  rights  over  the 
territory. 

Mr.  MnxABD.  She  disclaimed.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  Hay 
note,  and  it  accomplished  that. 

Senator  Bbanbegfee.  Japan  disclaims  any  sovereignty  over  Shan- 
tung and  agrees  to  ^ve  it  back. 

1&.  Miu^BD.  It  IS  difficult  to  know. 

Senator  Bobah.  Can  not  we  have  an  imderstandin^  that  the  wit- 
ness may  make  a  statement,  and  then  ask  questions  if  we  want  to  ? 
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Senator  Swanson.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Senator  Johnson  has  the  witness. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  a  general  question^  and  we 
have  not  advanced  vei^  far  on  it.  I  ask  that  no  particular  rule  be 
pursued  except  that  which  the  committee  deem  appropnate,  but  I 
would  be  glaa  if  the  witness  could  proceed  with  his  statement  under 
9uch  rule  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  merely  brought  that  in  because  I  think  it  is  im 
portant  to  understand  in  relation  to  this  Shantung  situation  to-da^ 
the  different  steps  by  which  this  Shantung  situation  has  arisen. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  if  you  will  proceed  histori- 
cally and  come  down  to  the  Shantung  decision,  describe  what  it  was, 
its  effect  upon  China^  upon  Japan,  and  upon  om:  country. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  it  is  pertinent  in  this  connection  to  point  out 
that  after  the  promulgation  of  what  was  termed  the  Hay  doctrine, 
after  Mr.  Hav  had  gotten  this  communication  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, ana  then  had  subsequently  got  the  assent  of  the  other  Gov- 
ernments to  the  thing  in  principle,  the  whole  thing  constituted  a  gen- 
eral international  understanding  known  as  the  Hay  doctrine. 

Various  Governments,  however,  continued  among  themselves  to 
make  what  we  now  have  a  new  phrase  for,  ^'regional  understandings'' 
regarding  China.  There  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20  known  regional  understandings  affecting  China,  and 
others  are  suspected  to  exist.  For  instance,  among  the  regional 
imderstandings,  soon  after  Germany's  acquisition  of  Shantung  there 
was  a  regioniu  understanding  between  the  British  and  German  Gov- 
ernments whereby  Great  Britain  in  effect  recognized  Germany's 
superior  position  or  sphere  in  Shantung.  That  agreement  held  pre- 
sumably up  imtil  the  abrogation  by  declaration  of  war  in  1914  of  all 
agreements  between  the  British  and  German  Governments.  And 
then  various  other  trades  were  made  in  the  Far  East,  regional  under- 
standings or  collateral  trades  on  the  side  amon§  the  various  nations 
to  reduce  the  balance,  due  to  Germany's  acquisition  of  that  position 
there. 

One  of  the  very  pertinent  things  in  that  connection  was  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  There  is  very  good  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  was  first  proposed  by  Germany  in 
the  form  of  a  tri-partite  alliance — Germany,  Japan,  and  Great 
Britain.  Germany  approached  the  Japanese  Government  first,  and 
the  Japanese  Government  evidently  took  the  thing  under  favorable 
consideration,  and  approached  the  British  Government.  The  British 
Government  at  that  time  seemed  to  have  been  animated  by  a  different 
hypothesis,  and  they  did  not  want  any  alignment  in  the  Far  East 
between  Germany  and  Japan;  so  finaUy  they  succeeded  in  sidetrack- 
ing that,  and  the  alUance  was  made  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
solely,  and  excluding  Germany.  I  mention  that  for  the  bearing  that 
Germany  was  gradually  being  pushed  into  a  position  off  by  herself, 
and  inm^  mind  those  were  among  the  contributing  causes  that  finally 
led  to  tms  clash  in  1914.  One  thing  led  to  anoUier.  You  built  up 
and  kept  building  up  combu^ations,  a  wall,  and  Germany  was  trying 
to  breaK  out  in  different  directions. 

I  have  brought  in  that  question  of  regional  understandings  and 
their  existence  oecause  you  will  see  the  pertinency  of  that  later. 
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We  come  along  now  up  to  the  time  of  the  beginmng  of  the  great 
war.  There  were  different  demonstrations  in  the  interim  there  of  the 
application  of  these  various  rc^onal  understandings,  operating,  you 
may  say,  inside  of  the  Hay  doctrine,  and  antagonistic  to  it.  Mr. 
Knox's  efforts  to  neularahze  the  railways  of  Manchuria  constituted  one 
strong  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  there  were  combinations  inside 
of  combinations  there,  regional  imderstandings  of  powers  among  them- 
selvesy  which,  when  it  came  to  a  showdown,  superseded  their  acqui- 
escence to  tiie  Hay  doctrine. 

When  the  Qreat  War  broke  out  suddenly,  Japan  ahnost  inunediately 
took  the  occasion  to  send  an  ultimatum  to  Germany,  practically  de- 
manding that  she  get  out  of  Shantung,  to  whi<^  Germany  never  re- 
5 lied,  and  tiiat  resmted  in  a  declar&tion  of  war  and  the  Japanese  expe- 
ition  which  captured  the  port  of  Tsingtau.  China  made  efforts  to 
E reserve  her  neutrality.  She  made  efforts  in  which  the  American 
Ration  at  Peking  took  some  part,  but  the  time  was  very  short. 
The  proposal  that  Tsingtaii  be  neutralized,  that  it  be  turned  over  to 
China,  and  various  ways  to  keep  China  from  being  involved  in  the 
thing  were  proposed.  Japan  did  not  want  any  of  those  things.  She 
moved  quickly,  and  proceeded  to  go  over  there  and  land  her  troops. 
In  her  occupation  of  the  Province  ahe  immediately,  from  the  begin- 
ning, went  further  than  Germany  had  ever  done.  She  did  not  con- 
fine her  military  operations  to  the  leased  German  territory  at  all. 
She  overran  tlie  whole  Province  cdmost  immediately;  seized  the 
whole  railway  up  to  the  capital  of  the  Province  over  its  entire  length, 
established  her  troops  and  police  clear  outside  the  railway,  and  va^ 
rious  other  parts;  and  in  that  way  she  made  a  rapid  military  pene- 
tration of  this  entire  Province,  wmch  condition  exists  to  the  present 
day. 

China's  various  efforts  to  prevent  that  were  unavailing:  and  the 
next  move  in  that  game — tiie  other  powers  were  preoccupied  with  the 
desperate  struggle  in  Europe,  and  unable  to  interpose  any  effective 
action  in  the  Far  East — so  Japan  came  along  in  1915  with  her  21  de- 
mands, which  she  sought  first  to  impose  upon  China  by  secrecy.  When 
that  was  impossible,  me  Chinese  realized  the  character  of  the  demands, 
and  they  happened  to  have  quite  a  strong  man  as  President  of  China 
at  that  time,  i  uen  Che  Kai,  a  strong,  able  man.  He  communicated 
it  to  other  governments.  The  thing  was  brought  out  into  the  light, 
and  raised  such  an  outcry  that  although  Japan  persisted  in  pressing 
the  demands,  and  China  was  finally  compelled  to  yield,  they  were  in 
somewhat  modified  form  over  the  form  in  which  they  had  been 
originally  presented.  That  was  in  1915.  However,  the  United 
States  Government  took  an  o£Bicial  exception  to  that  1915  treaty, 
which  is  all  in  the  record. 

Senator  Pobcbbene.  You  say  the  United  States  Government  took 
an  exceptioiii  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Took  an  exception;  yes^  sir.  The  United  States 
Government  took  an  o£Bicial  exception,  which  is  published,  and  which 
is  indited  in  that  book ;  and  the  Chinese  Government  took  exception 
idso  by  stating  that  it  signed  imder  compulsion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States,  the  next  important 
official  maneuver,  if  you  may  call  it  that,  was  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement.    Oh,  no;  let  me  go  back  a  littie. 
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After  our  Gtevennnent  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany, 
which  I  beUeve  was  early  m  February,  1917,  we  approached  the 
Chinese  (Joremment  officially.  I  was  in  Peking  at  the  time.  The 
United  States  Government  officially,  through  the  American  minister 
at  Peking,  approached  the  Chinese  Grovemment  with  an  invitation 
and  advice  that  we  join  with  her  in  severing  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany.  That  was  very  strongly  ui^ed  upon  the  Chinese  Groverri- 
ment,  and  for  several  days  there  was  a  very  strong  diplomatic  fight 
raised  in  Peking,  the  German  and  Austrian  legations,  of  course,  op- 
posing it,  and  the  Japanese  legation  opposing  it  very  strongly,  but  in 
a  secret  way.  The  British,  French,  and  Russian  legations  were  sym- 
pathetic to  the  proposal;  and  such  influence  as  they  had  was  exerted 
m  favor  of  Chma  accepting  the 'American  invitation.  China  did. 
Well,  at  that  time  China  was  favorably  inclined  to  this  proposal.  I 
might  say  that  on  two  previous  occasions  China  had  onered  to  join 
the  Allies.  Both  times  she  had  been  prevented  by  the  objections  of 
Japan.  Japan  would  not  let  her  come  in.  Her  influence  with  the 
other  aUiea  powers  was  so  strong  that  China  was  not  allowed  to  join 
the  Allies. 

The  result  was  that  when  we  came  along  and  urged  China  to  join 
with  us — we  had  not  at  that  time  declared  war  on  Germany,  but  we 
urged  her  to  take  the  preliminary  step  and  join  us  in  severing  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany,  which  every  one  felt  would  be  a  pre- 
lude to  war — China  was  dubious,  having  been  repulsed  twice  in 
efforts  to  join  the  allies  by  the  Japanese  objections;  and  having 
knowledge  that  at  that  moment  the  Japanese  legation  and  all  the 
Japanese  influences  at  Peking^  were  fighting  bitterlv  the  proposal  that 
Cbma  act  upon  the  advice  of  the  United  States,  the  dunese  Grovem- 
ment wanted  certain  assurances.  That  is,  they  wanted  to  know 
where  they  would  get  off.  They  said:  "Suppose  we  do  follow  your 
advice  and  come  in:  Now,  we  want  certain  assurances.  We  would 
like  to  have  definite  assurances  of  the  Allies  that  our  territorial 
integrity  will  be  protected  in  the  peace  settlement."  An  effort  was 
made  by  the  Chinese  Government  at  that  time  to  get  such  assurances 
from  the  Blench  and  British  Governments.  The  French  and  British 
legations  at  Peking,  while  they  urged  China  to  follow  tbe  advice  of 
the  United  States,  communicated  with  their  Governments,  and  they 
could  not  give  any  definite  assurances;  but  they  told  the  Chinese 
Government — tnat  is,  the  British  minister  and  the  French  minister  to 
Peking  told  the  Oiinese  Government — *' You  come  on  in;  you  follow 
along  with  the  United  States,  and  come  on  in,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
you  will  be  taken  care  of." 


they  finally,  when  they  got  that  kind  of  a  negative  reply  from  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  went  after  Dr.  Reinsch,  and  said, 
"  Well,  at  least  the  American  Government  can  say  that  you  will  sup- 
port us  in  protecting  our  territorial  integrity."  Now,  I  have  this 
account  from  Dr.  Keinsch,  the  American  minister  at  Peking — 
Dr.  Paul  Reinsch. 

It  happened  that  just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  break  in  the 
Pacific  cable,  and  for  several  days  Dr.  Reinsch  was  out  of  cable  com- 
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monication  with  the  State  Department.  It  was  very  urgent,  and  the 
thing  had  to  he  concluded  quickly,  or  everyone  there  thought  that 
it  should  he  concluded  quickly,  because  they  felt  that  if  they  did  not 
get  the  Chinese  to  act  promptly  the  various  Japanese  intrigues  would 
get  to  work,  and  they  would  succeed  possibly  in  preventing  China 
m>m  taking  any  action.  They  were  holding  almost  hourly  sessions 
there  for  two  or  three  days.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  Dr.  Reinsch 
was  in  consultation  with  the  Chinese  Premier,  Tuen  Chi  Jui,  and 
Li-Un-Hung,  the  President  at  that  time— Gen.  li-Un-Himg.  They 
wanted  demiite  assurances.  Dr.  Reinsch  said:  ''The  cable  is  inter- 
rupted, and  I  can  not  communicate  with  mv  government  at  this 
moment,  but  I  feel  justified  in  telling  you  verbaJly  my  opinion  that 
in  the  event  that  you  follow  the  advice  of  the  United  States  now 
and  sever  displomatic  relations  with  Germany,  and  in  the  event  that 
that  leads  us  into  war  with  Germany,  you  can  count  upon  the  dip- 
lomatic support  of  the  United  States  in  seeing  that  China's  rights  are 
protected  m  the  peace  settlement.''  The  result  of  these  negotiations 
was  that  China  did  take  that  action,  and,  as  the  docimient  shows, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  United  Stat^,  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany.  That  eventually  brought  China  into  the  war  as  an 
enemy  of  Germany. 

The  next  important  event  in  this  connection  was  the  signing  of  the 
so-called  Lansmg-Ishii  agreement,  which  occurred  here  in  Wash- 
ington, signed  on  the  2d  of  November,  1917.  Meanwhile,  both  the 
United  States  and  China  had  declared  war  on  Germany. 

The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  followed  the  general  lines  of  pre- 
vious statements  of  the  United  States  regarding  China — the  so- 
called  Hay  doctrine  formula,  which  had  been  repeated  now  in  eight 
or  nine  international  agreements  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  had 
bsen  repeated  in  the  Root-Takahira  a^eement  signed  in  1907;  that 
i,e  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  the  ''open 
door";  but  it  was  significant  in  that  it  contained  in  its  prehminary 
£aragraphs  a  recognition  of  Japan's  special  position  relating  to  China. 
That  agreement  was  made,  the  negotiations  were  conducted,  with- 
out Qima  being  informed,  without  consulting  China  in  any  way. 
China  first  learned  of  it  when  it  was  pubhshed.  I  might  say  in  that 
connection  that  it  was  given  premature  pubhcation  at  Peking  by 
Japan.  As  the  document  itseu  shows,  it  was  signed  on  the  2d  of 
November,  1917.  By  a  sort  of  general  agreement,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments were  to  give  it  simultaneous  publication  on  November  7 
at  a  stated  hour — to  give  it  simultaneous  pubhcation  in  Tokio  and  in 
Washington.  However,  as  we  know  now,  I  think  it  was  two  days, 
even,  before  the  thing  was  signed — ^it  was  either  October  31  or 
October  30 — that  the  contents  of  the  agreement  were  communicated 
to  the  Russian  Government  by  Japan  through  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Tokio. 

As  I  say,  it  was  to  have  been  given  simultaneous  pubhcation  on 
the  7th  of  November.  On  the  4th  of  November — and  meanwhile  our 
Government  had  not  even  informed  our  embassy  at  Tokyo  or  our 
l^ation  at  Peking  of  this  matter  at  all — on  the  4th  of  November  the 
Japanese  ministOT  at  Peking  officially  informed  the  Wei  Chow  Pou — that 
is,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office — of  the  signing  of  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement,  and  provided  them  with  a  text  in  Japanese  and  Cmnese. 
In  those  texts  in  Japanese  and  Chinese,  the  phrase  ^'special  position" 
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was  translated  in  a  way  to  amount  to  a  recognition  of  Japan's  parar 
mountcv  in  China.  Tiie  Chinese  Government  was  natm^ally  dum- 
foimdea  at  this  thing,  and  immediately  went  to  the  American  legar 
tion. 

Now,  if  you  know  anything  of  the  diplomatic  atmosphere  of  Peking 
under  those  circumstances,  the  wav  that  would  look  to  the  Chinese 
was  this:  Japan  comes  and  tells  tnem  of  this  thing  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  gives  it  the  circumstantial  appearance  that 
''Now,  we  are  paramount  here,  and  we  inform  you  about  this,  and 
if  you  do  not  believe  us  go  up  and  ask  the  American  legation/' 
They  went  over  to  the  American  lection  and  inquired,  and  the 
American  legation  had  never  heard  of  it,  of  course.  It  immediat^y 
caUed  for  mformation.  Meanwhile,  through  Japanese  sources  at 
Pekmg,  and  Chinese  sources,  too — Uiey  were  bound  to  blab  a  thine 
like  that;  it  completely  flustered  them — ^the  Chinese  Govemm^tfit  and 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  and  the  newspaper  men  there  in  Peking 
eot  hold  of  it,  and  the  result  was  a  little  telegram  carried  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  Reuter's  New  Service  all  over  the  world,  to  the 
effect  that  this  had  been  signed,  and  the  news  was  given  out  at  Peking. 

I  was  in  New  York  when  I  read  that  short  telegram  in  the  papers, 
and  then  our  Grovemment,  of  course,  cabled  the  text  immediately  to 
the  minister  at  Peking,  to  the  legation  at  Peking,  and  we  then  com- 
municated it  to  the  Chinese  Government;  but  our  translation  of  the 
term  ''special  position''  differed  very  materially,  when  translated 
into  Chinese,  from  the  way  that  Japan  had  translated  it  in  the  original 
text  communicated  by  Japan.  That  led  to  some  little  diplomatic 
controversy  there  at  Peking,  but  we  stuck  to  our  text,  and  Japan 
sticks  to  hers,  and  so  that  matter  stands  to  this  day,  so  far  as  I  know; 
the  Chinese  having  two  texts  of  this  thing  in  their  Foreign  Office,  one 
the  first  one  communicated  by  Japan  in  Japanese  and  CSiinese,  in 
which  the  term  ''special  position"  is  translated  into  the  equivalant 
of  paramountcy,  and  our  text,  which  translates  into  the  interpreta- 
tion which  Mr.  Lansing  exhibited  to  you  in  his  examination  tiie  other 
day,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  the  first  official  delineation  of 
the  American  position  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile  it  has  stood  in 
China's  eyes  in  that  obscure  position,  with  all  of  the  circumstantial 
indications  favoring  the  Japanese  interpretation. 

Moreover,  Japan  went  ahead  and  acted  on  her  interpretation. 
From  that  time  she  assumed  a  position  of  paramountcy  in  relation 
to  China.  She  went  ahead  and  began  the  establishment  of  civil  gov- 
ernment over  Shantimg  Province.  She  extended  her  civil  govern- 
ment regime  in  Manchuria.  She  began  actually  to  acquire  tne  pos- 
sessions and  the  position  of  a  sovereign  in  those  parts  oi  China  wnere 
she  had  obtainea  a  foothold  by  tiiie  methods  I  nave  indicated.  She 
went  on,  and  she  obtained,  through  that  influence,  a  great  influence 
at  Peking.  The  Chinese  Government,  vou  might  say,  threw  up  tlieir 
hands  and  said:  "Well,  America  will  not  support  us;  they  have 
recognized  Japan's  paramountcy;  we  have  got  to  do  the  best  we  can.^' 

Japan  bribed  several  high  Chinese  officiate  up  there,  >and  l>^?a&  to 
press  for  other  secret  agreements  aiid  things.  However,  the  Chinese 
Government  resisted.  They  did  obtain  a  so-called  supplementory 
agreement  to  the  1915  agreement,  signed,  I  believe,  in  Iseptember, 
1918;  but  they  could  not  get  that  signed  at  Pekm^.  They  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  Chinese  minister  over  in  Tokio  by  the  money 
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process — I  am  only  repeating  the  open  accusations  made  in  the 
press  of  China — and  got  him  to  sim  a  memorandnm,  the  so-called 
secret  1918  agreement,  which  is  further  confirmatory  of  Japan's 
position  in  Shantung,  and  which  amounted  to  the  fact  that  they 
would  have  certain  additional  railway  concessions  there  over  and 
above  what  Germany  had  had,  and  that,  providing  the  peace  con- 
ference would  give  Japan  Germany's  position  in  Shantung,  China 
would  consent.  That  thing  was  signed  at  Tokio  by  the  Chinese 
minister,  and  if  that  holds  China,  that  is  all  there  is.  It  was  never 
confirmed  bv  the  Chinese  parliament;  it  was  never  confirmed  bv  a 
meeting  of  the  Chinese  cabmet  or  anything.  Now,  that  is  what  that 
so-callM  1918  agreement  rests  upon. 

Senator  Pombrene.  Will  it  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  just  this 
question,  to  clear  that  up:  Does  the  Cninese  law  require  ratification 
by  the  CSunese  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  MnxABD.  Yes ;  the  only  constitution  that  is  in  existence. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  Mellasd.  You  see,  China  has  been  in  a  more  or  less  txirbulent 
state  ever  since  the  revolution.  They  have  a  so-called  constitution 
and  under  their  forms  it  would  have  required  at  least  ratification  by 
the  cabinet  and  also  ratification  by  the  Parliament.  It  was  never 
ratified.  In  fact,  the  text  of  it  was  never  even  disclosed  to  anybody 
until  the  Paris  peace  conference. 

That  brings  us  along  up  to,  say,  the  armistice.  I  was  in  Peking 
at  the  time,  and  China  made  preparations 

Senator  Hitohoock.  Before  you  leave  that,  will  you  please  make 
it  clear  whether  there  was  any  disa^eement  between  the  Ishii  note 
in  Japanese  and  the  American  note  m  English  1 

Mr.  Mt^j^ard.  As  I  say,  it  was  a  question  of  translation.  Of 
course,  we  can  all  read  the  American  note  in  English,  but  we  can  not 
read  it  in  Japanese  or  Chinese.  Now,  the  Japanese  Government, 
of  oourscj  immediately  telegraphed  this  out  to  Tokio  and  then  tele- 
graphed it  over  to  Pekin,  ana  they  had  translations  made.  They 
naa  a  translation  made  into  Chinese  and  another  translation  ma^ 
into  Japanese,  those,  of  course,  being  the  languages  of  the  two 
Govenmients. 

Senator  Hftohgook.  Is  there  any  question  whether  the  Japanese 
note  is  correctly  translated  into  Chmese  ? 

Mr.  MnxABD.  That,  of  course,  as  I  say,  led  to  a  dispute,  because 
our  sinologues  say  that  our  translation  is  the  better  translation. 

Senator  Hitohoock.  Is  the  translation  of  the  Japanese  note  into 
Chinese? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Our  translation  of  the  Lansii^lshii  agreement 
into  Chinese  is  accepted  by  everybody  except  J^pan.  She  made 
her  o^  translation. 

Senator  Bobah.  As  I  understand,  in  translating  it  into  Chinese 
and  Japanese  they  used  a  certain  word 

Mr.  MILLARD.  They  used  a  certain  character. 

Senatfur  Bobah.  Tney  used  a  character  or  word. 

Mr.  MnXABD.  They  used  a  different  eharacter  than  we  used  in 
our  translation. 

Senator  Borah.  Which  indicated  ^'special  interest"  or  ''para* 
mouBti''  aecbrding  to  which  character  was  used. 
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Mr.  Millard.  Something  which  they  translate  paramount. 

Senator  Borah.  Ours  indicates  nothing  but  '^ special  interest." 

Mr.  Millard.  Ours  indicates  the  int^retation  which  Mr.  Lansing 
eave  you  gentlemen  the  other  day.  Inere  is  just  that  difference, 
but  as  you  say,  it  is  a  very  important  difference. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  view  of  these  questions  may  I  ask  this 
further  question:  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  thd  word  which 
was  used  by  the  Japanese  was  correctly  translated  into  our  word 
"  paramountcy  ? " 

Mr.  Millard.  There  would  be  no  way  of  making  an  exact  trans* 
lation,  but  the  sense  of  it  would  be  that  according  to  the  sinologues. 
Our  legation  has  Chinese  experts,  as  every  lection  has,  and  mese 
sinologues  got  together  and  translated  this  tmng,  and  the  general 
unanimity  of  opinion  outside  of  the  Japanese  legation  is  that  oui 
translation  is  correct  and  theirs  is  a  translation  fixed  up  to  suit  what 
they  want  .to  put  in  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  continue,  Mr.  Millard. 

Mi.  Millard.  Now  the  next  step  would  come  after  the  armistice, 
when  China  began  to  make  her  preparations.  The  Japanese  haa 
been  making  a  fight  up  there  for  some  time  bv  which  they  were 
attempting  to  secure  representation  in  China.  Thejr  even  pix>duced 
at  Peking — they  never  nad  the  nerve  to  produce  it  at  Paris — an 
agreement  which  this  same  Chinese  minister,  Mr.  Lou,  had  signed, 
waereby  Japan  was  to  represent  China  at  the  peace  Conference. 

However,  when  they  tried  to  put  that  over,  Oiina  absolutely  re- 
sisted tibiat,  and  of  course  the  Bntish,  American,  and  all  other  lega- 
tions said, ''  Do  not  recognize  anything  like  that.  You  send  your  own 
delegation."  They  did  that.  They  nominated  their  rcOTesentatives. 
They  sent  their  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Lou  Tseng-tsiang. 
Then  the  Chinese  delegates  had  been  working  with  various  experts 
on  the  subject  of  their  case,  how  they  would  present  it  at  tiie  peace 
conference,  and  the  matters  they  would  want  to  brine;  up  at  tiie 
pefvee  conference.  I  understand  you  have  summoned  mr.  Ferguson 
to  appear.  He  was  among  the  foreign  advisers  they  had  empJbyed. 
When  I  was  in  Peking,  last  October,  I  went  up  there,  and  I  had  two 
interviews  with  the  Chinese  nunister  of  foreign  affairs,  merely  in 
my  capacity  as  a  journalist,  in  which  we  discussed  these  various  mat- 
ters, and  what  China  ought  to  do,  and  what  China  purposed  to  bring 
up,  and  things  like  that.  Just  about  that  time  the  Cninese  foreign 
office  went  up  to  our  legation  and  said,  ''Now,  we  have  followed 
along  with  you  people.  We  came  into  the  war  under  your  wing,  and 
we  are  goiQg  to  continue  ia  that  way.  We  are  going  to  Paris  in  that 
way.  We  are  not  going  there  under  the  wing  of  cmpan,  Uke  she  is 
trying  to  fix  it  up,  and  here  is  what  we  propose  to  ask.  What  do 
you  mink  about  it  1 "  And  tiiey  laid  down  a  list  of  the  matters  which 
China  wanted  to  bring  up  at  me  peace  conference.  I  will  say  that 
I  have  this  information  in  a  way  so  tiiat  I  do  not  doubt  its  substantial 
accuracy,  and  I  presume  that  that  list  perhaps  was  cabled  by  I^. 
Rice,  the  American  minister,  to  the  State  Department,  and  eventually 
the  Chinese  were  advised  by  our  Government  that  it  would  be  better 
if  they  would  not  raise  certain  questions. 

I  might  mention  what  those  questions  are.  One  of  them  was  the 
question  of  extraterritoriality  in  China.    Another  was  the  question 
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of  future  financial  cooperation  in  China,  and  these  various  conces- 
sions and  one  thing  and  another.  China  wanted  to  obtain  from  the 
Powers  over  there  a  j^eneral  declaration  written  somehow  into  the 
treaty,  which  would  torm  the  groimdwork  for  a  real  reconstructive 
policy  in  China,  which  would  rid  her  of  the  burden  of  all  these  secret 
and  published  regional  understanding,  and  all  these  various  conces- 
sions interfering  with  Chinese  territorial  integrity  and  economy, 
which  in  one  way  and  another  have  been  forced  on  her  by  that 
method. 

As  I  understand  it  our  Government  advised  China  somewhat  to 
this  effect,  that  it  would  tend  to  befog  the  issue.  Our  Government, 
I  understand,  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  what  Qiina  wanted  to 
do  by  these  things,  but  she  said,  Now,  the  Paris  conference  will  be 
concerned  with  the.  making  of  peace  with  Germany,  and  perhaps  it 
will  be  advisable  if  China  will  not  raise  any  questions  at  Paris  except 
those  which  are  directly  concerned  with  her  relations  with  Germany." 
Of  course  the  Shantung  question  was  directly  concerned,  and  a  few 
matters  associated  with  the  Shantung  question,  but  our  Government 
said,  "Do  not  raise  all  these  other  questions,  because  they  will  open 
up  the  whole  subject  so  that  perhaps  it  will  impair  your  chances  of 
getting  the  Shantung  q^uestion  raised  in  the  right  way."  And  I 
will  say  that,  in  mv  opimon,  that  advice  was  exactly  sound,  and  that 
if  my  advice  had  been  asked  at  that  moment  I  would  have  advised 
China  in  the  same  way.     In  fact  I  did  so  at  Paris. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fortimate  the  way  the  thing  turned  out,  but  I 
mean  looking  at  it  from  the  way  the  situation  appeared  then,  I  would 
have  given  tne  same  advice  that  our  Government  is  presumed  to  have 

g'ven  on  that  occasion.  China  took  with  her  to  Paris  her  chief 
ritish  adviser.  Dr.  George  E.  Morrison,  for  twenty-odd  years  the 
famous  foreign  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  and  for  the  last 
seven  years  employed  as  foreign  adviser  on  foreign  affairs  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  They  took  Dr.  Leconte,  a  Frenchman,  who 
for  a  long  time  has  been  employed  over  there  as  coimsel.  The 
Japanese  tried  to  force  them  to  take  Dr.  Kiga,  the  Japanese  legal 
adviser,  whom  in  one  way  and  another  they  had  forced  upon  the 
Chinese  Government,  but  they  would  not  take  him,  because  they 
knew  that  if  Dr.  Riga  had  ^one  along  the  Chinese  delegation  would 
have  been  pri^y  to  everything  the  Chinese  delegation  did.  They 
refused  to  take  Dr.  Riga,  but  they  took  Dr.  Morrison  and  Dr.  Leconte. 
and  thev  desired  to  take  one  or  two  Americans,  but  I  have  explained 
about  that. 

That  brings  us  on  to  Paris.  China  went  over  there  and  confined 
the  presentation  of  her  case  to  the  Shantxmg  issue,  which,  of  course, 
was  entirely  a  question  with  Germany,  complicated  by  Japan's  inter- 
position. At  a  plenary  session — I  was  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  early  in  February,  but  I  see  Mr.  Lansing  the  other  day  fixed 
it,  I  believe,  at  January  29,  which  probably  is  the  correct  date — at  a 

Slenary  session  of  the  council  of  ten  in  Paris,  before  it  narrowed 
own  to  a  coimcil  of  four — ^my  Iniowledge  of  this,  as  you  gentlemen 
^mderstand,  is  second  hand.    I  was  not  present. 

The  account  which  I  am  going  to  give  now  was,  however,  given  to 
me  circumstantially  by  two  plenipotentiaries  who  sat  at  the  table, 
and  their  accoimts  substantially  coincided.  They  did  not  differ  in 
any  material  degree  in  their  recollection  of  what  transpired.     The 
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matter  under  discussion  at  the  moment  was  the  disposition  of  the 
German  colonios.  As  you  may  recall,  at  that  time  they  had  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  Grerman  colonies  were  to  be  detached  from  Ger- 
many, but  that  their  disposition  would  be  turned  over  to  a  league  of 
nations  if  such  a  thing  was  organized,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them,  and 
they  brought  forward  this  idea  of  mandatories.  They  were  discussing 
the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies,  and  President  WiJson,  as  I 
tmderstand  it,  proposed  that  they  could  just  brush  this  question  of 
the  German  colonies  off  to  one  side  by  agreeing  at  that  session  that 
they  should  be  detached  from  Germany,  and  their  disposition  in- 
vested in  the  league  of  nations  or  some  other  international  trusteeship, 
to  be  parceled  out  afterwards  under  the  mandatorv  theory  in  some 
form,  and  by  that  method  they  would  simply  get  that  question  dis- 
posed of  ana  out  of  the  way,  and  they  could  go  on  to  other  business. 
There  was  a  general  agreement  and  it  looked  like  it  would  be  passed 
imanimously,  but  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary.  Baron  Makino,  who 
was  sitting  m  the  council,  interposed  an  objection.  They  asked  him 
what  was  the  objection.  He  said  Japan  could  not  consent  to  that. 
When  asked  for  nis  reasons,  he  said*  that  Japan  could,  not  consent 
because  she  already  had  private  engagements  with  her  allies  regarding 
the  Shantungquestion. 

President  Wilson  then  asked,  or  some  one  asked  what  was  the 
nature  of  those  private  agreements.  Baron  Makhxo  said  they  were 
onfidenticol,  and  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  communicate  them 
withgoout  nferring  with  the  other  Allied  governments  and  with  his 
hwoUy  avemment.  President  Wilson  then  asked  that  it  be  made  the 
sense  of  the  council  that  the  Japanese  Government  be  requested 
to  produce  the  text  of  those  agreements  and  to  lay  them  upon  the 
table  for  the  information  of  the  council.  That  action  was  taken  as 
tte  sense  of  the  council,  and  the  result  was  that  at  the  next  meeting 
hhe  text  of  those  agreements  was  produced.  They  are  known  as  the 
gaantung  secret  agreements,  and  were  produced  confidentially.  I 
c  nesay  from  my  own  knowledge,  coming  direct  from  the  Clunese 
delgation  at  Paris,  that  that  was  the  west  knowledge  which  the 
Chinese  Government  had  of  their  existence,  although  myself  and 
many  of  us  had  suspected  the  possible  existence  of  those  agreements, 
from  various  circumstantial  mdications,  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
years.  In  fact  I  had  for  some  time  felt  morally  certain  of  them, 
xou  could  not  explain  in  any  other  way  certain  things  that  had 
happened.  Therefore  those  agreements  revealed  that  at  different 
dates,  from  I  believe  the  16th  of  February  on  to  the  7th  of  March 
and  on  certain  intervening  dates,  Japan  had  obtained 

Senr.ror  Hitchcock.  In  what  year? 

Mi.  Mcllard.  In  1917 — that  Japan  had  obtained  from  the  British, 
the  French,  the  Russian,  and  the  ItaUan  Governments  written  en- 
gagements— in  the  case  of  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments, and  oral  statements  from  the  Italian  Government — by  which 
those  nations  assented  and  would  support  Japan  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  having  yielded  to  her  Germany's  rights  and  leaseholds  in 
Shantung  Province. 

There  was  one  other  interesting  thing  brought  out  in  the  French 
note  replying  to  the  Japanese  note  on  tnat  question.  France  made 
certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  tbut  Japan  would  withdraw  her 
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ob|ections  to  China  entering  that  war  on  the  allied  side.  You  will 
find  that  in  the  text  of  the  French  note,  thereby  getting  it  down  in 
black  and  white,  what  everybody  had  known  for  various  reasons  to 
be  the  fact,  that  Japan  had  been -keeping  China  out  of  the  allied 
^up  ever  since  the  war  started.  If  you  will  note  the  dates  of  the 
signing  of  those  agreements  you  will  see  that  they  coincide  with  our 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  and  with  the 
efforts  which  I  have  just  narrated  by  which  we  were  inducing  China 
to  come  into  the  war,  which  was  in  February  and  March,  1917.  I 
guess  it  was  earlv  in  March.  China,  I  think,  actually  took  that  step 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1917.  However,  as  we  all  had  been  morally 
certain,  but  as  Mr.  Lansing  disclosed  positively  the  other  day,  our 
Government  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  those  agreements  until 
we  learned  of  it  at  Paris,  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described,  at 
the  same  time  that  China  did. 

China  was  urging  them  to  give  her  assurances  in  the  same  way  she 
was  urging  us  to  give  assurances,  but  the  British,  Russian,  and  French 
Grovemments  would  not  give  any  assurances  that  the  territorial  rights 
of  China  would  be  protected,  because  they  had  already  simed  them 
away  to  Japan,  or  were  on  the  verge  of  doing  so;  but  if  China  had 
known  it  at  that  time  and  we  had  miown  it  at  that  time,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  assume  it  would  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  action 
of  China  and  upon  the  action  of  the  United  States.  It  we  had  been 
appraised  of  it  at  that  time  we  would  have  said  to  the  nations  flatly, 
"  lou  musy  agree  to  this."  We  were  in  a  position  at  that  moment  to 
have  demanded  any  conditions  from  any  of  those  governments,  any- 
thing in  reason  that  we  had  said  we  wanted,  and  we  could  have  pro- 
tects China  positively  by  saying,  ''Here,  these  things  must  be  un- 
written, these  things  must  be  wiped  out.  It  will  be  understood  that 
we  wiU  all  be  there  to  act  on  a  looting  ot  justice  to  China  when  the 
time  comes." 

Mr.  Lansing  also  disclosed  the  other  day  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  we  also  were  not  informed  of  it,  and  after  we 
had  declared  war  on  Germany  and  were  in  the  war,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
and  M.  Viviani  came  over  here,  they  did  not  tell  us,  but  we  were 
allowed  to  go  ahead  and  get  China  into  the  war  under  those  circum- 
stances, wiSiout  that  information. 

After  that  disclosure  at  Paris — the  date  of  which  Mr.  Lansing 
fixes  at  January  29 — I  thou^t  it  was  early  in  February — then 
it  was  evident  m  respect  to  China's  case  at  the  peace  conference 
that  she  had  to  submit  her  case  to  a  coiu*t  of  five,  because  Japan  was 
added  to  the  council  of  four  on  the  Far  Eastern  question,  and  that 
of  those  five,  four  members  of  the  coiu*t  had  signed  a  secret  agreement 
in  advance  to  decide  against  her.  Under  those  circimistances  it 
became  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  Government  would  or 
could  exert  its  influence  upon  the  British,  French,  Japanese,  and 
Italian  Governments.  Russia  was  also  a  signatory  to  one  of  those 
secret  Shantung  agreements,  but  she  was  not  represented  in  the 
conference.  The  revolution  had  eliminated  Russia.  Under  those 
circumstances,  as  I  say,  it  became  a  question  as  to  wl\ether  or  not 
our  Government  could  prevail  upon  them  to  scrap  those  secret 
Shantung  agreements  ana  to  make  what  we  considered  to  be  a  proper 
solution  of  the  Shantung  matter,  in  justice  to  ourselye^  and  to 
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China'  there.  That  was  the  situation  I  found  when  I  got  to  Paris. 
I  went  over  to  see  Dr.  Kou  immediately,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
he  said  to  me  was,  *'Do  you  know  of  the  secret  Shantung  agree- 
ments?" I  said,  '^I  know  nothing  about  them  except  that  I  saw 
a  short  telegram  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers  from  Paris  indicating 
that  something  of  the  facts  had  been  disclosed."  I  said,  ''Is  it  a 
fact?"  He  said,  ''Yes,  we  have  the  texts,  but  of  course  the  texts 
are  confidential  at  present."  He  gave  me  a  synopsis  of  their  con- 
tents, and  I  as  rapidly  as  I  could  posted  myself  up  on  the  situation 
of  what  had  transpired  before  I  had  arrived  at  Paris,  and  from  that 
time  on  I  could  follow  the  developments  with  more  or  less  intelligence. 
I  was  constantly  in  touch  witn  the  experts  attached  to  our  com- 
mission, the  experts  on  the  far  eastern  question.  I  had  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  all  of  them  for  many  years.  I  saw  tnem 
all  almost  daily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  State  their  names,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  MiLLAKD.  The  oflScial  ones  were  Dr.  E.  T.  Williams  and  Prof. 
Hornbeck,  who  ranked  dver  there  as  a  captain;  and  at  different  times 
certain  naval  and  military  officers  were  brought  into  the  thing  on 
those  angles. 

I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  on  several  occasions,  when  I 
would  prepare  Uttle  memoranda  for  the  advice  and  information  of 
the  Chmese  on  certain  developments  from  Japan,  I  would  always 
take  a  copy  over  and  give  it  to  our  own  experts  on  the  commission 
for  their  information.  The  whole  thing,  as  far  as  China  was  con- 
cerned at  Paris,  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the 
American  delegation.  Every  move  that  China  made  was  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  American  commission. 

Every  move  that  any  foreign  advisor  of  China  made,  she  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  American  experts.  Of  course  none  of 
us  could  tell  whether  they  went  on  higher  up  or  whether  they  did  not. 
We  turned  them  in  for  the  information  of  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof. 
Hornbeck.  I  had  various  conversations  with  Di .  Morrison,  whom 
I  had  known  for  twenty  years,  and  who  probably  of  all  foreigners 
knows  more  about  the  politics  and  conditions  of  the  Far  East  than 
any  man,  because  he  is  a  methodical  man  and  has  kept  his  notes  for 
years,  and  he  indexes  them  and  files  them.  He  is  simply  a  walking 
encyclopedia  of  the  politics  of  China  of  the  last  30  years. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  He  is  ia  England  now,  I  believe.  At  that  time  he 
was  sick,  and  his  wife  had  to  come  over  and  take  him  to  England. 
He  became  ill  so  he  took  very  little  part  in  matters  after  I  arrived 
there  on  account  of  his  illness.  But  1  went  up  and  had  several  talks 
with  Dr.  Moprison  about  the  situation,  because  he  particularly  was 
in  touch  with  the  British  end  of  it,  being  a  British  subject,  and  I 
found  that  he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  what  England  was,  and  he  felt 
very  gloomy  about  the  situation.  He  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  that 
the  sense  of  the  French  and  British  Governments  was  to  make  the 
Shantung  aCTeement  stick.  I  found  that  our  own  experts  were  very 
much  mystmed  by  the  official  attitude  regarding  China  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  particularly  of  the  British.  They  would 
go  over  and  talk  to  the  men  who  held  corr^ponding  positions  to 
mem,  and  the  Far  East  experts  of  the  British  Cfommission,  and  they 
could  not  fathom — they  would  know  how  these  men  stood — but 
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back  of  that  there  was  the  superior  policy  of  the  Goyemment.  One 
thing  accumulated  after  another,  and  they  felt  that  the  British  and 
French  were  against  them,  which  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  the 
case. 

The  situation  drifted  alon^  in  that  position  and  became  side- 
tracked. China  meanwhile  discovered  the  psychology  of  the  situa- 
tion and  acting  upon  the  advice  of  a  number  oi  those  whose  opinions 
were  asked,  sne  interposed  a  proposal  to  compromise  the  matter 
which  opened  a  way  out. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Qiina  did  1 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  China  did.  It  had  developed  by  that  time  pretty 
concisdv  the  attitude  of  the  different  nations.  The  attitude  of 
Grreat  Britain  and  France  was  that  they  would  have  to  stand  by 
these  secret  agreements  unless  the  United  States  somehow  or  other 

Ssrsuaded  Japan  to  recede.  Japan  was  saying  ''We  insist  upon 
ermany  ceding  her  possession  there  to  us,  because  we  have  prom- 
ised to  restore  it  to  Cnina,  and  we  want  to  do  that  in  our  own  way, 
and  any  other  solution  would  indicate  to  the  people  that  they  ao 
not  take  our  word  for  it,  and  would  dishonor  us,  ana  so  forth,  and  so 
on."  China  proposed  a  compromise  by  way  of  getting  around  the 
difficulty.  That  proposal  was  made  on  Apiil  23,  in  writing  to  the 
council  of  four,  and  it  was  in  four  points.  I  quote  now  the  sense 
of  it  from  memory. 

The  first  part  was  that  China  would  consent  to  have  the  treaty 
of  peace  cede  the  Grerman  rights  in  Shantung  direct  to  Japan,  pro- 
vided the  other  members  of  the  council  of  four  would  be,  you  might 
say,  cotrustees  for  the  eventual  turning  over  of  it  to  Cfnina,  or  a 
league  of  nations  or  whatever  body  should  be  organized  to  carry 
out  these  processes. 

Japan  had  made  a  great  deal  over  there  of  the  enormous  expense 
she  had  been  to  in  capturing  Shantung  and  driving  Germany  out  of 
the  Far  East.  China's  second  propos^  to  compromise  was  that  she 
would  reimburse  Japan  for  those  expenses. 

Japan  had  gotten  in  the  1918  agreement— I  have  described  how 
she  oDtained  it — a  special  concession  that  she  was  to  reserve  to  herself 
Tsing  Tau,  which  included  railway  tunnels,  docks,  water  front,  and 
the  whole  port  machinery.  China  proposed  that  during  such  period 
when  other  foreign  residential  conditions  exist  in  China,  Tsing  Tau 
be  made  an  international  port. 

And  the  fourth  one  was  merely  that  Japan  would  also  in  the  treaty 
record  a  definite  promise  to  restore  and  evacuate  Shantung  and 
restore  Tsing  Tau  within  a  certain  specific  time.  As  I  say,  that  pro- 
posal was  communicated  in  writing  on  April  23  by  the  Chinese  aele- 
gation  to  the  council  of  four.  Before  the  decision  was  made  it  was 
known  that  it  was  coming  up  for  decision  very  shortly.  Meanwhile 
all  along  China  had  been  pressing  for  a  consideration  of  this  thing. 
She  had  presented  her  case  in  pnnt  and  in  various  ways  had  been 
pressing  to  get  the  thing  out  of  the  way.  Japan  had  been  retarding 
it.  That  compromise  was  taken  under  advisement  as  I  understand 
it  by  the  council  of  four  but  Japan  objected  and  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing it. 

I  do  not  know  what  her  objection  was  based  on,  but  it  is  interesting 
onw  to  recall  that  she  did  reject  that  proposal,  in  view  of  the  state, 
ments  that  they  are  making  now  that  she  is  proposing  to  interna- 
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tionalize  Tsing  Tau,  which  means  that  she  is  proposing  to  hold  the 
kernel  of  the  nut  and  turn  over  the  shell,  and  various  other  claims 
which  she  is  making  now. 

It  is  interesting  to  put  into  the  record  the  fact  that  she  was  instru- 
mental in  rejecting  the  proposed  compromise  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, which  would  seem  to  an  impartial  mind  to  have  met  the  situa- 
tion fully,  provided  Japan  has  any  real  intention  of  getting  out  of 
Shantung. 

After  this  decision  was  announced  the  Chinese  were  naturally  very 
much  disappointed.  The  President's  reasons  were  given  to  them, 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  this  decision  because  of  the  uncompro- 
mising attitude  taken  by  Japan,  which  amounted  virtually  to  a  threat 
to  bolt  the  conference  ana  to  refuse  to  join  the  league  of  nations. 
The  President  was  afraid  of  the  general  effect  upon  the  world  of  that 
thing  happening.  Of  course,  I  may  say  here  that  the  President  seems 
to  have  oeen  about  the  only  one  of  the  powers  that  seemed  to  think 
that  Japan's  threat  was  more  than  a  piu'e  bluff.  But  at  any  rate  he 
did  not  think  so.  He  apprehended  that  that  might  take  place,  and  he 
acted  accordingly,  and  ne  told  the  Chinese — or  rather  he  did  not  tell 
them  personally,  but  sent  them  word — that  he  felt  that  from  the  oral 

Sromise  that  had  been  obtained  before  the  Council  of  Four  from 
apan,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  relief  which  China  might  obtain 
from  the  league  of  nations,  China  could  eventually  get  justice  by  that 
method. 

To  that  the  Chinese  delegation  responded  in  substance  as  follows: 
In  the  first  place  the  league  of  nations  had  no  existence,  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  if  it  was  organized,  its  power  and  authority  were 
problematical.  In  the  third  place,  that  it  was  not  logical  to  assume 
that  a  league  of  nations,  adopted  bv  the  same  vote  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  treaty  of  peace,  would  design  to  reverse  the  provisioiu  of 
that  treaty.  In  the  fourth  place,  tnat  the  real  ruling  power,  the 
supreme  council,  of  the  league,  would  be  constituted  tvy  the  same 
nations  as  made  the  Shantung  decision  in  the  council  of  four. 

Senator  Borah.  You  say  this  was  the  Chinese  reply  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  And  in  the  fifth  place,  that  as  near  as  China 
could  make  out,  it  was  only  the  weak  nations  that  were  asked  to 
depend  for  justice  upon  the  league,  for  the  strong  powers  were  taking 
every  other  outside  precaution  to  protect  their  interests. 

However  the  decision  had  been  made,  and  China's  pleas  from  that 
on  were  in  the  nature  of  doing  what  sne  could  to  amend  or  better 
herself  in  that  position.  She  made  various  requests  for  interviews 
with  the  President  and  others.  I  remained  in  Paris  several  weeks 
longer  and  China  had  not  seen  the  President  up  to  that  time,  but 
China's  representatives  were  subseauently  received  by  him,  and  they 
were  received  by  Mr.  Balfour  ana  the  French  representative,  and 
they  gave  the  information  that  they  found  they  had  been  bound  bv 
the  secret  agreements  and  that  Japan  had  made  oral  promises  whicn 
they  felt  Japan  intended  to  carrv  out. 

And  then  this  happened  after  I  left  Paris;  but  I  have  the  informa- 
tion from  a  man  wno  was  attached  to  the  Chinese  delegation  or  who 
left  Paris  after  I  did.  I  advised  in  a  memorandum  which  I  wrote,  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  here  somewhere  on  the  situation — I  advised  the 
Cbmese  to  take  a  certain  course.  One  of  the  things  that  I  suggested — 
and  I  showed  this  to  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof.  Horbeck|  also,  and  they 
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concurred— I  said,  ''Get  the  best  legal  counsel  you  can;  get  the  best 
American  international  lawyer,  and  the  best  French  international 
lawyer,  and  the  best  British  international  lawyer  you  can  find,  and 
get  their  advice  on  this  point:  If  you  under  these  circumstances  sign 
this  treaty  without  reservation,  to  what  extent  will  they  quaUfy  any 
appeal  wnich  you  may  make  for  revision  of  this  law  to  an  mter- 
national  court,  or  a  court  of  international  arbitration,  or  to  a  league 
of  nations.  Get  their  advice  on  that  point,  and  also  even  if  you 
make  no  reservations/'  I  do  not  know  whether  they  took  that  counsel 
or  not.  Then  I  said:  **  When  the  things  come  up,  ask  to  be  permitted 
to  make  reservations,  stating  your  position,  so  that  you  may  file 
your  exception  for  an  appeal  later,  on  which  to  base  your  appeal, 
if  these  le^al  counselors  advise  you  and  you  draft  these  exceptions, 
and  the  exceptions  are  put  into  the  record,  and  you  are  not  inhibitea 
from  taking  yoiu*  appeal  later,  then  sign.  If  you  can  not  sign  under 
those  circumstances,  then  do  not  sign. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  my  advice  had  to  do  with  the  course 
that  the  Chinese  delegation  pursued.  Later  they  requested  formally 
that  they  be  allowed  to  make  certain  reservations  to  the  treaty.  I 
was  still  in  Paris  on  the  day  that  the  treaty  came  up  for  adoption 
by  the  conference,  when  it  was  read  and  adopted,  and  China  had 
signified  her  intention  of  taking  an  exception.  She  was  advised  not 
to  do  it.  Great  pressure  was  being  brought  on  them  to  yield,  and 
when  later  it  came  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  and  they  asked  to  put 
in  these  reservations,  that  was  refused.  I  am  informed  also  that  at 
the  very  last  moment  after  that  was  refused  they  then  tried  to  obtain 
some  kmd  of  a  statement  from  the  council  of  four  to  the  effect  that 
the  league  of  nations  later  would  take  up  the  Chinese  case.  They 
failed  iSso  to  obtain  any  assurance  in  that  particular.  Under  these 
circimistances,  as  you  know,  the  Chinese  refused  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Of  course  the  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty,  as  the  Chmese  knew  very 
well,  placed  them  in  an  luifortunate  and  isolated  position.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  some  malicious  marplot  has  set  out  to  devise  a  way 
to  place  China  in  the  most  jmfortunate  circimistances  in  connection 
with  this  whole  .thing  they  could  not  have  devised  anything  that 
would  accomplish  it  more  completely  than  this  course  of  events. 

China  is  now  in  the  position  of  having  lost  out  entirely  on  the 
Shantung  thing.  By  reason  of  the  advice  of  the  United  States  she 
did  not  even  present  these  various  other  matters  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference,  thereby  providing  a  way  for  some  mutual  inter- 
national action,  by  reason  oi  her  refusal  to  sign  the  peace  under  those 
circumstances,  because,  as  one  of  the  Chinese  put  it,  they  can  hang 
a  man,  but  they  can  not  make  him  sign  his  own  death  warrant,  they 
are  left  so  completely  isolated.  They  are  outside  of  the  allied  group. 
They  are  nowhere.     That  is  their  situation. 

I  flight  now  just  conclude  what  I  have  to  say — ^that  is,  before  you 
interrogate  me— by  saying  that  immediately  after  we  learned  of  this 
decision  of  April  30  I  was  talking  with  Prof.  E.  T.  Williams,  our  chief 
oriental  expert,  whose  experience  in  China  extends  back  over  35  years, 
most  of  the  time  as  an  official  of  the  Government.  He  has  been 
acting  minister  on  several  occasions,  and  before  he  resigned  for  some 
two  or  three  years  he  was  head  of  the  far  eastern  division  of  the  State 
Department.  Those  of  you  who  are  acquainted  with  Prof.  Williams 
wUJ  know  that  he  is  a  reticent,  quiet  man  and  one  from  whom  it  is 
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difficult  to  ^et  any  positive  expression  of  opinion  on  any  subject, 
especially  aoout  diplomatic  matters.  When  he  heard  of  this  he 
simplji;  said,  ''That  means  war,"  and  every  American  expert  who  was 
in  r aris  at  the  time  felt  exactly  the  same  way.  As  we  balance  things, 
we  feel  that  such  things  mean  war,  and  we  felt  that  this  was  left  in  a 
position  where  it  is  going  straight  on  into  a  deadlock,  and  impasse, 
which  will  not  be  broken  m  any  way  except  by  a  fight.  That  is  what 
we  all  fear.  I  heard — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not — ^that 
the  so-called  Gen.  Bliss  letter  contained  a  statement  somewhat  to  that 
effect.  It  is  still  held  in  camera.  Probably  the  Government  is  not 
yet  ready  to  publish  that  letter  at  this  time,  but,  as  we  all  know  and 
as  has  been  aisclosed  to  you,  om-.  experts  and  Mr.  Wilson's  own  col- 
lea^es  all  dissented  from  the  Shantung  decision.  That  about  con- 
cludes what  I  have  had  in  mind  to  say. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  A  question  or  two  that  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  you  will  permit  me.  Senator.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
incident  of  the  21  demands.  Do  you  recall  when  the  21  demands 
were  firet  made  by  Japan,  that  Japan  maintained  secrecy  concerning 
the  rest  of  the  world  knowing  of  those  demands  ? 

Mr.  MnxARD.  I  recall  it  very  distinctly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  tnen  do  you  remember  that 
when  finally  the  world  learned  something  of  those  21  demands  that 
Japan  published  an  erroneous  statement  or  misstatement  of  them  to 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  remember  that  perfectly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  after  these  de- 
mands were  made  upon  China,  and  the  world  became  cognizant  that 
something  of  that  sort  had  been  done,  Japan  specifically  denied  that 
she  had  made  any  such  demands  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  1  remember,  yes,  sir,  that  she  did  deny  it  until  she 
knew  that  the  text  of  the  whole  21  demands  was  in  the  possession  of 
every  government,  and  then  she  could  not  deny,  althougn  she  denied 
it  after  that. 

You  gentlemen  might  be  interested  in  this.  If  you  did  not  know 
the  late  Bishop  Bashf  ord  of  China  you  know  who  he  was.  I  havie  this 
from  Bishop  Bashford  himself.  The  Americans  in  China,  espeoi^ly 
the  missionaries,  well  everybody  out  there  was  so*  wrought  up  over 
these  21  demands  that  Bishop  Baihford  made  a  trip  back  to  the 
United  States.  He  had  been  on  a  trip  in  the  YangtseV  alley,  and  he 
came  down  to  Shanghai.  The  newspapers  there  published  the  21 
demands. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  the  call  of  the  Senate.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  committee,  to  continue  this  hearing  now? 

The  Chairman.  I  should  Uke  to  conclude  Mr.  Millard's  testimony 
to-day. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  can  not  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  take  a  recess  imtil  the  afternoon  if  you 
prefer. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  expect  to  be  in  Washington  several 
days? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  expect  to  be  here  a  couple  of  days  anyway. 

Senator  Swanson.  Can  we  not  wait  until  Wednesday  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  Dr.  Ferguson  on  Wednesday. 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  was  going  to  relate  a  conversation  which  Bishop 
Bashford  had  wi^  Mr.  ^ryan  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Bryan  was  then 
Secretary  of  State.  This  wUl  show  to  what  lengths  Japan  carried 
her  deception  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Johiyson  of  Califoinia.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
witness  may  finish  that  particular  matter,  and  inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Ferguson  will  be  here  on  Wednesday  and  the  witness  will  be  here,  we 
can  conclude  with  him  Wednesday  and  conclude  with  Dr.  Fergiison 
Wednesday. 

Senator  SwANSOK.  Why  not  this  afternoon? 

Sei  ator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  have  no  objection  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  except  that  we  want  to  be  in  the  ^nate,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  notice  that  there  are  very  few  in  the  Senate 
from  day  to  day.  We  adjourn  on  account  of  the  Senate  and  then  we 
see  a  large  collection  of  empty  chairs  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Well,  go  ahead  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.    I  do  not  care. 

The  Chaeekman.  I  should  like  to  go  on  and  finish  with  Mr.  Millard 
to->day. 

Senator  McCdmbeb.  Let  us  ^o  on  until  1  o'clock  now. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma.  Qo  ahead  and  finish. 

Hi.  Millabd.  Bishop  Bashford  wrote  a  ver^  strong  letter  to  the 
President,  of  which  he  gave  me  a  copy,  and  I  incorporated  parts  of 
it  in  the  book  on  the  Far  Eastern  question  without  stating  that  it  ' 
came  from  him.    The  Bishop  came  on  to  Washington. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  he  of  tne  Methodist  Church  f 

Mr.  Millabd.  Yes.  He  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  in  frail 
health.  Every  one  in  China  looked  up  to  Bishop  Bashford.  Among 
the  churchmen  in  these  f^eign  parts  there  are  some  eminent  church* 
men  who  are  looked  upon  as  politicians.  His  interests  took  a  wide 
range  for  a  cleric,  and  he  had  an  interest  in  political  matters.  Bishop 
Bashford  came  to  Washington,  coming  nere  for  the  purpose  ol 
attempting  to  present  the  facts  about  mis  thing  to  the  American 
Government.  There  had  been  so  much. — ^to  use  a  word  that  is 
current  now — camouflage,  and  so  much  downright  lying,  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  to  the  people  out  in  China  that  the  Government  knew 
the  facts,  although  we  knew  that  a  full  copy  of  the  21  demands  had 
been  procured  by  our  legation  at  Peking  and  had  been  telegraphed 
and  sent  in  writing  to  the  State  Department. 

Bishop  Bashford  arrived  here,  and  he  had  made  an  appointment 
to  see  Secretary  Bryan,  who  was  Secretarv  of  State  at  that  time,  and 
about  half  an  hour — ^he  was  stopping  at  the  New  WiUard  Hotel  as  he 
told  me  afterwards — about  half  an  hour  before  he  was  to  gp  over  to 
see  Secretary  Bryan,  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick,  a  former  missionery  in 
Japan,  who  had  been  prominent  for  many  years,  somewhat  of  a 
pro-Japan  propagandist,  called  upon  Bishop  Bashford  at  the  New 
Willard  Hotel  and  said,  ''  Now,  Bishop  Basmord,  we  are  old  friends 
and  respect  each  other,"  and  he  added,  ''I  do  not  like  to  see  you 
making  a  terrible  mistake."  He  said,  **  I  saw  a  statement  that  you 
gave  in  San  Francisco  in  which  you  say  so  and  so,  and  I  tell  you 
privately  that  you  are  all  wrong  about  this.  You  have  come  here 
and  you  are  going  to  see  the  President,  and  you  are  going  to  see  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  you  do  not  want  to  go  up  there  and  make  statements 
that  are  not  correct,  and  I  think  I  can  enlighten  you."     Well,  Bishop 
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Bashford  said,  ''Go  ahead  and  enlighten  me.  What  is  it  that  I  am 
misinformed  on?"  He  said,  ''You  are  all  wrong  about  those  21 
demands."  He  replied,  "In  what  way  am  I  wrong  about  those  21 
demands?"  "Well,"  Dr.  Guliok  said,  "Japan  never  did  such  and 
such  thing  and  so  and  so,"  giving  a  remarkable  account  of  tiie  thing. 
Bishop  Bashford  said,  "What  is  the  source  of  your  information P' 
He  replied,  "The  foreign  minister  at  Tokyo,  and  I  woat  over  the 
whole  thing  with  the  Japanese  Minister  in  Washington.  I  can 
assure  you  dv  the  highest  authority  that  you  are  entu*ely  wrong." 
Bishop  Bashford  said,  "Well,  Dr.  Gulick,  I  have  an  appointment 
just  about  now  with  the  State  Department.  You  come  over  with 
me  and  see  Mr.  Bryan."  And  Dr.  Gulick  said,  "Very  well,"  and 
they  went  over  and  saw  Mr.  Bryan. 

Bishop  Bashford  asked  Mr.  Bryan  before  Dr.  Gulick,  "What  in- 
formation have  you  about  these  21  demands?"  And  Mr.  Bryan 
brought  out  a  copy  of  the  21  demands  and  showed  them  to  Dr. 
Gidick.  and  in  a  way  that  could  not  dispute  the  authenticity  of  it,  and 
then  Bishop  Bashford  said — before  they  had  gone  over  Bishop 
Bashford  said^  "  You  come  with  me  and  we  will  talk  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  then  I  will  go  with  you  to  talk  to  the  Japanese  ambassador." 
Bishop  Bashford  then  said,  "Dr.  Gulick,  are  you  satisfied?"  Dr. 
Guhck,  who  was  flabbergasted,  said,  "Yes."  They  finished  their 
talk  with  Secretary  Bryan  and  then  they  went  out  of  the  State 
*  Department,  and  then  Bishop  Bashford  said,  "We  will  now  go  to  see 
the  Japanese  ambassador,  and  see  what  he  says."  Dr.  Gulick  re- 
pUed,  "  I  wUl  have  to  ask  to  be  excused.  It  would  be  too  embarrass- 
ing." 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  remember  in  the  21  de- 
mands there  was  a  demand  by  Japan  for  virtual  sovereignty  ? 

Mr,  Millard.  It  would  amount  practically  to  that.  Nations  in 
those  things  deal  euphemistically. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  indicating  that  that  was 
the  phraseology . 

Mr.  Millard.  The  so-called  group  5  made  Japan  practically 
sovereign  of  China.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bryan  told  Bishop  Bashford 
and  Dr.  Gulic  that  our  Government  had  protested. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  It  was  eliminated  by  the  protest 
of  our  Government  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  British  protested  against  it,  too. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  ultimately  eliminated. 

Mi.  Millard.  Great  Britain  at  that  time  was  not  in  a  position  to 
make  serious  demands  upon  Japan.  Probably  they  would  not  have 
paid  much  attention  to  Great  Britain,  but  tne  combination  of  cir- 
cmnstances  was  that  they  thought  they  had  better  cut  out  group  5. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahforma.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
jinother  secret  treaty  made  by  Japan  in  addition  to  those  in  relation 
to  Shantung,  the  treaty  made  in  1916  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
Do  vou  recdl  that  secret  treaty  ? 

Mr.  MALLARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  remember  the  particular 
provisions  ?    I  read  article  2  for  instance.     [Reading.] 

In  the  event,  in  consequence  of  measures  taken  by  mutual  consent  of  Russia  and 
Japan,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  article,  a  declaration  of  war  is  xiade  by  any  third 
power,  contemplated  by  article  1  of  this  agreement,  by  just  one  of  the  contracting 
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parties,  the  other  party,  at  the  fint  demand  of  each  ally,  must  come  to  its  aid.  £ach 
ol  the  high  contracting  parties  herewith  covenants  in  the^  event  such  a  condition 
aiisee,  not  to  conclude  peace  with  a  common  enemy,  witiiout  preliminary  consent 
therefor  from  its  ally. 

Article  3  provides  [reading]: 

The  conditions  under  which  each  of  the  high  contractin|2:  parties  will  lend  armed 
asBiatance  to  the  other  side,  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  article,  as  well  as  the  means 
by  which  such  assistance  snail  be  accomplished,  must  be  determined  by  the  corre- 
sponding authorities  of  one  and  the  other  contracting  parties. 

Senator  McCimBEB.  Do  I  understand  that  that  was  an  agreement 
that  was  made  between  Japan  and  Russia  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  It  was  a  secret  alliance  during  the  war  between 
Japan  and  the  Russian  Govenmient.  The  documents  were  published 
after  the  revolution. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  response  to  Senator  McCumber, 
yes;  it  was  an  agreement  between  Japan  and  Russia,  signed  by 
Sazonoff  on  the  one  hand  and  Motono  &ii  the  other. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  On  what  date? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  1916.    [Reading:] 

In  witness  whereof  the  persons  invested  with  full  power  of  both  parties  have 
■igned  and  afiBxed  their  seals  to  the  present  agreement  at  Petrograd  on  the  20th  of 
June— July  3- — 

Mr.  MiLLAKD.  That  is  the  20th  of  June  our  calendar^  and  July  3 
the  Russian  calendar. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  As  an  expert  upon  the  eastern 
question,  against  whom  would  von  say  this  alliance  was  directed  ? 

Mr.  MnxABD.  An  analysis  of  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
woidd  demonstrate  unmistakably  that  the  third  power  mentioned  in 
there  would  be  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  sate,  Mr.  Millard,  who  it 
was  that  reported  the  result  of  the  Shantung  decision  at  Paris  to  the 
Chinese  there  t 

Mr.  Millard.  I  believe  it  was  conmiunicated  to  them — ^well  of 
course  they  learned  it  first  by  Dr.  Way  being  right  there  in  the  press 
room  when  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  came  in  with  the  official 
announcement.    As  a  matter  of  fact  everybody  had  known  it  the 

Erevious  day,  and  then  that  night  Ray  Baker  went  over  to  the  hotel 
lUtitia,  which  was  the  headquarters  oi  the  Chinese  delegation,  and 
faye  them  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  which  they  had  received  several 
ours  before,  and  also  personally  tendered  the  President's  explanation 
of  the  thing,  and  then  the  next  morning  both  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof. 
Hombeck  went  there  and  communicated  substantially  the  same  thing. 
Senator  Johnson  of  CaUiornia.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker? 
Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir.     I  know  him. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  YThat  position,  if  you  know,  did 
he  occupy  at  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  He  occupied  a  position  there  of  official  intermediary, 
I  should  caU  it,  between  the  American  press  correspondents  and  the 
President,  or  the  American  mission — ^but  really  the  President. 
Every  day  1^.  P^dmer  would  go  up  and  see  the  President,  and  then 
he  would  come  back  to  the  'press  room  with  whatever  was  to  be 
communicated  to  the  press  and  give  it  out,  either  mimeographed  or 
orally. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  askyou  in  r^ard  to  the 
Shantung  Province,  if  you  can  answer  me.  The  Province  is  about 
how  large,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  AuLLARD.  I  do  not  know,  but 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
statistics,  never  mind. 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  know  exactly  its  relation  to  China,  but  I 
would  not  know  how  to  compare  it  with  anything;  and  I  do  not 
know  the  number  of  square  miles  it  contains.  You  can  look  in  the 
China  Year  Book  and  see  that.  It  is  a  large  Province,  comparable 
to  one  of  our  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  about  what  its 
population  is  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  should  say  35,000,000  to  40,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  control 
of  the  Province — of  economic  control,  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Japanese  occupancy  of  the  Province,  as  it  has 
existed  since  they  went  m  there  and  occupied  it  and  as  they  occupy 
it  up  to  the  present  time,  and  as  it  would  be  continued  under  this 
treaty,  amoimts  to  practical  economic  and  poUtical  control  of  the 
Province.    To  g"ve  you  a  specific  case 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  ask  you:  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  Santung  Province  is  practically  given — substan- 
tially given — ^unto  Japan,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  really  what  it  amounts  to.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  every  expert  we  had  at  Paris. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Before  you  leave  that,  may  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  am  practically  tmrough. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  Is  there  anything  that  gives  to  Japan,  under 
this  treaty,  more  than  Germany  actually  had  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No  ;  the  treaty  merely  c^des  to  Japan  what  Germany 
was  supposed  to  have. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  if  Japan  does  exercise  anything  more 
than  that,  it  is  usurpation  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  Now,  here  is  the  actual  situation,  Senator. 
Japan,  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  establishes  herself  in  the  position 
that  Germany  was  in,  there.  Meanwhile,  Japan  had  gone  ahead  and 
gone  far  beyond  anything  Germany  had  ever  dreamed  of  doing,  you 
see,  and  by  these  1918  and  1915  agreements  she  had  nailed  China 
down  on  these  things.  China,  of  course,  repudiated  them;  but  she 
said  they  put  a  bayonet  to  her  throat  and  she  was  helpless.  She 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  them,  but  that  plea  of  China  was  turned 
down.  Did  you  not  notice  Uchida's  statement  the  other  day,  and 
did  you  not  notice  that  the  President  came  right  back  at  hun  and 
contradicted  him,  and  said,  ''You  did  not  bring  this  up  at  Paris  at 
all"  ?  Now,  they  are  going  to  get  China  off  in  a  comer  by  herself, 
there,  and  just  stick  the  bayonet  at  her  throat  again,  and  make  her 
confirm  all  these  things.  In  that  Uchida  statement,  issued  about  10 
days  ago,  I  believe — the  6th,  was  it  not,  of  August — ^which  is  supposed 
to  clear  this  thing  up,  but  which  is  far  more  cryptic  than  any  utterance 
she  has  ever  given  out  before,  that  I  know  of,  she  savs  —it  amounts  to 
this — **  We  are  going  to  give  ba?k  when  we  get  good  and  ready."  He 
mentions  no  date  or  anything  like  that,  but  says,  '^  We  are  going  to 
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give  it  back  under  the  1915  agreement."  Then,  the  President^  on  the 
asme  day,  came  right  back  at  him  and  said,  ^^At  Paris  you  did  not 
say  anytlung  about  the  1915  agreement  or  the  1918  a^eement,  and 
nothing  that  was  said  thef^  could  be  construed  as  placing  the  prom- 
ises you  made  upon  those  agreements.'' 

Senator  Hitchoock.  I  wanted  to  get  your  construction  of  that. 
You  agree,  then,  that  if  Japan  exceeds  in  any  particular  the  claims 
that  Germany  has,  or  had,  in  regard  to  Shantung,  it  is  usurpation  t 

Mr.  Millard.  Absolutelj. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  not  due  to  this  treaty) 

Mr,  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  I  would  like  to  know-^^ — 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  not  let  him  answer  the 
question  t 

Senator  Knox.  Certainly:  I  will  wait  until  you  finish. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Camomia.  I  did  not  hear  the  answer  to  the 
last  question. 

Senator  Swanson.  He  said  yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes-  I  said  yes,  and  I  will  go  further  and  say  they 
have  already  usurpea  it.     They  are  in  possession. 

Senator  &^ox.  What  I  wanted  to  mow  is,  by  reason  of  Japan's 
propinquity  to  China,  does  not  the  same  concession  mean  much  more 
to  J  apan  tnan  to  a  European  power  ? 

'Mr.  Millard.  Absolutely.  That  is  as  China  pointed  out  at  the 
time  she  was  trying  to  protect  her  neutrality  and  prevent  Japan  from 
overrmming  the  province — that  the  possession  of  Germany  was  one 
thin^  from  the  strategic  point  of  view,  but  the  possession  of  Japan  is 
abscMutely  another  tmng. 

Senator  Swanson.  Auother  thing  to  the  same  point:  When  this 
ultimatum  was  issued  by  Japan,  in  that  ultimatum  was  a  promise,  a 
promise  to  the  world  that  at  some  tune  in  the  future 

Mr.  Millard.  They  would  return  it  to  China. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  they  would  turn  the  whole  thing  over  to 
China} 

Senator  Swanson.  When  that  promise  was  made  did  China  take 
any  steps  to  secure 

Mr.  Millard.  At  that  time  there  were  negotiations  by  which  China 
wanted  to  neutralize  herself. 

Senator  Swanson.  She  acquiesced  in  Japan  taking  this  control  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  she  never  acquiesced. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  did  she  do  at  the  time  when  that  ulti- 
matum was  issued  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  protested. 

Senator  Swanson.  Formally,  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Mn-LARD.  Yes;  she  protested  formally.  Everybody  saw,  the 
minute  that  it  came  up,  that  the  establishment  of  a  German  base  at 
Kiaochow  complicatea  matters  so  that  China  could  not  afterwards — 
one  of  the  proposals  was  that  China  would  ioin  the  Allies.  Another 
proposal  was  that  China  would  main  absolute  neutrality,  and  that 
she  would  take  Kiaochow  and  intern  the  Germaii  ships,  and  that 
would  settle  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Korea,  and 
coming  down  through  Mongolia  and  north  and  south  Korea,  Japan 
has  made  incursions  in  China  that  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
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most  solemn  protest  that  it  was  not  intended  to  injure  or  impair  the 
integrity  or  d!estrov  the  sovereignty  of  China  f 

l&.  Millard,  i  es. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  every  time  Japan  winds 
up  with  the  absolute  sovereignty  t 

Mr.  MiLLABB.  She  winds  up,  as  when  she  went  to  war  with  Russia, 
when  she  affirmed  the  independence  of  Korea  in  the  treaty  of  peace^ 
and  a  few  years  i^terwards  annexed  it  to  the  Japanese  Empire,  as  she 
has  Shantung,  and  by  precisely  the  same  process. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  Italy  definitely  stated  that  tney  would  adhere  to 
those  secret  treaties,  and  could  not  adhere  to  a  treaty  in  which  those 
secret  treaties  were  not  taken  care  of  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  That  was  the  attitude.  Of  course  at  the  time  this 
decision  was  made  Italy  had  bolted,  you  see,  and  she  was  indifferent, 
and  she  did  not  care. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  if  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  ad- 
hered to  their  secret  agreements,  it  was  impossible  for  Great  Britain 
to  sign  any  agreement  as  to  the  Shantung  matter? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  they  adhef ed  to  the  secret  agreements,  then  it  was 
all  fixed  before  the  conference  met. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  if  that  had  been  done  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
which  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  participated  would  not  have 
been  signed  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  thev  had  carried  out  those  agreements* 

Senator  Swanson.  if  they  had  carried  out  their  secret  agreements; 
and  they  insisted  that  they  would  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  insisted  that  they  would,  Of  course  nobody 
believed  that  they  would.     That  was  just  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Senator  Swanson.  Then  we  would  have  been  relegated  to  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  with  Germany,  if  the  Shantung  matter  had  not  been 
included? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  might  have  had  that  possibility,  and  might  not. 

Senator  Swanson.  u  Shantung  had  been  left  out  of  the  treatj  ' 
entirely,  what  position  would  have  been  occupied,  so  far  as  China  is 
concerned,  now?    Would  not  China  have  been  confronted  by  an 
agreement  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  to  stand  by  Japan  in 
her  attempts  on  China,  regarding  the  Shantung  Province  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  that  agreement  only  contemplated  up  to  the 
time  of  the  peace  conference,  and  that  wiped  that  out. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  has  not  the  Chinese  position  been  im- 
proved with  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Japan 
and  also  the  verbal  promise  given  the  President  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  tnat  this  will  be  restored  ?  Has  not  the  position 
of  China  been  improved  by  those  conditions,  not  including  the  treaty 
but  outside  of  the  treaty;  has  it  not  been  made  better  than  it  would 
have  been  than  if  Shantung  had  been  left  entirely  out  of  the  treaty, 
with  these  secret  agreements  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  if  the  Shan- 
tung matter  had  been  left  out,  and  Japan  had  been  left  to  deal  with 
these  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  China,  from  the  strategical  standpoint,  as  Mr.  Knox 
just  brought  out — and  so  would  the  British  and  the  Americans  and 
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everybody  else — ^would  a  great  deal  rather  have  the  Qerman  status 
than  the  Japanese  status. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  would  rather  have  left  it  with  Germany  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes.  Yes,  China  wanted  to  get  it  back,  and  if  she 
had  to  have  some  foreign  nation  there,  she  would  rather  have  had 
Germany  there,  as  before  the  war,  than  to  have  had  it  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  chance  would  China  have  had  with  these 
secret  agreements  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  and 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  That  was  a  war  agreement,  and  it  would  be  elimi- 
nated with  whatever  action  was  taken  by  the  peace  conference.  In 
fact,  the  Chinese  plan  was  to  get  rid  not  only  of  those  things  but  all 
of  that,  and  she  wanted  to  bring  those  things  forward  at  Pans. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  you  stated  that  Great  Britain,*  France, 
and  Italy  frankly  stated  that  they  would  have  to  keep  these  secret 
agreements  if  Great  Britain  insisted  upon  it.     Is  that  true  1 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  stated  that  they  would  refuse  to  sign  the  league  and 
ihe  treaty  imless  Shantung  was  recognized  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No  ;  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  said  that 
hypothetically. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  vou  to  say  that  they  said  that  they 
could  not  have  any  settlement  of  tne  Shantung  matter  that  violated 
the  agreements;  tnat  that  was  the  position  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy. 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  is  the  attitude  that  they  took,  apparently. 
They  took  the  position,  ^*  We  did  not  want  to  sign  these  tmngs,  but 
we  have  signed  them,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  out  of  them  is  that 
you  "^-meaning  the  United  States — ^' will  have  to  open  the  way  out." 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is,  they  would  have  to  get  the  consent  of 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  would  have  to  try  to  do  so.  We  did  not  do 
that  in  the  Fiume  matter.  We  could  have  said,  "We  will  not  sign 
any  such  thing,"  but  this  is  what  they  did 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Shantung  had  been  left  out  entirely  in  the 
treaty  with  Germany,  what  position  would  China  have  been  left  in 
then? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  would  have  reverted  to  the  prewar  status. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  how  would  she  have  gotten  rid  of  the  agree- 
ments with  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  to  stand  by  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  your  statement  to  me  you  assume  two  contra- 
dictory things.  If  you  had  omitted  the  Shantung  matter  from  the 
treaty,  tiiey  would  have  discovered  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
Shantung  matter  would  have  been  disposed  of. 

Senator  Swanson.  Suppose  that  the  President  had  refused  to 
consent  to  anything  about  Shantung ) 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And'that  it  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
treaty  with  Germany? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  all  the  allies  had  consented  to  that  with 
regard  to  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  Wliat  would  have  been  the  position  of  CSiina ; 
better  than  it  is  to-day? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  How? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  It  would  have  reverted  to  the  prewar  status. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  those  secret  agreements  ? 

Mr.  MiLLAiu).  Those  secret  agreement  were  simply  to  the  effect 
that  when  it  came  to  the  decision  of  a  peace  conference  to  settle  this 
question  up,  Japan  was  going  to  make  certain  claims-  that  these 
powers  would  vote  with  her  on  those  claims.  That  is  all  the  secret 
agreements  amounted  to. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  suppose  the  Shantung  matter  was  then 
taken  up  separately  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  would  still  have  been  precluded  from 
doing  anything  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Japan  under  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Not  necessarily.  That  would  have  created  a  situa- 
tion not  contemplated  in  the  agreements  when  they  were  signed, 
and  it  might  have  been  dealt  with  differently. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  seems  to  me  with  this  understanding  made 
by  the  council  that  Japan  will  support  it,  that  the  position  of  China 
has  been  improved. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Not  at  all,  because  so  far  as  we  know  in  regard 
to  the  promise  Japan  has  made,  she  has  not  stated  a  date;  and  now, 
by  the  very  statement  of  Uchida  she  is  eqidvocating  aheady.  It  says 
that  you  are  to  predicate  something  on  thb  1915  agreement,  but  that 
touches  a  lot  of  things  besides  Shantung. 

Senator  Swanson.  Would  not  China  have  been  infinitely  better  off 
than  she  is  now,  would  not  she  have  had  a  better  standmg  to-day; 
would  not  the  United  States  now  be  in  a  better  position  to  befriend 
her,  if  she  has  a  positive  agreement  from  Japan  that  she  will  keep 
this  agreement  I 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  such  agreement. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes;  I  think  there  is. 

The  CHAIBMAN.  It  is  a  verbal  agreement.  Japan  has  violated  every 
verbal  agreement  she  has  made. 

Let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly  happen 
to  CSuna  to  have  Shanttmg  go  into  Japanese  hands  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  That  is  the  way  I  view  it,  and  every  person  in  China 
that  I  know  of,  the  British  ana  everybody  else. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  all  in  her  nands  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Just  as  much  as  the  treaty  coidd  P^t  it  in  her 
hands? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  The  treaty  does  not  put  it  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  treaty  does  not  put  it  there  ? 

Wt.  MiLLABD.  The  treaty  confirms  her.  I  will  tell  you  how  the 
treaty  helps  her  to  hold  the  thing  down. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  The  treaty  merely  consists  of  the  clauses  by  which, 
without  any  mention  of  China  whatever,  Germany  cedes  certain 
things  to  Japan.    Those  things  happen  to  be  territorially  in  China. 

In  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  there  is  an  Article  XXI. 
That  article  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  other 
regional  xmderstandings  that  are  in  existence,  presumably  at  the 
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time  this  covenant  goes  into  effect,  are  made  valid.  Now,  that 
confirms  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  it  confirms  about  20  known 
agreements,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  secret  agreements  and 
understandings  about  China. 

Senator  Swanson.  Are  thos^  regional  understandings  diflFerent 
from  or  like  our  Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  are  as  different  as  night  is  from  day. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  do  not  protect  those  that  are  unlike  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  The  treaty  says  ^'regional  understandings,  like 
the  Monroe  doctrine." 

Senator  Knox.  No;  the  regional  understanding  is  like  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

Senator  Swanson.  Well,  that  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  will  now  let  him  go  ahead 
and  finish  his  answer  about  the  regional  understandings  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr,  Millard.  Since  I  have  returned  to  this  country  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  get  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  international  lawyers 
of  ability  on  that  question^  ^^Naw,  here,  whom  are  you  going  to  appeal 
that  case  to  ?  You  are  going  to  appeal  it  to  this  very  bunch  that  nave 
got  these  regional  understandings  between  themselves.  You  see,  that 
is  where  the  Chinese  Government  is  going,  and  they  are  going  to  take 
a  diplomatic  attitude,  just  like  they  took  at  Paris,  favorable  to  a 
certain  construction;  and  when  is  our  Government  ever  going  to  be, 
I  would  like  to  know,  in  a  better  position  to  make  these  various 
nations  conform  to  our  ideas  of  what  is  right  than  we  were  at  Paris  ?" 

Senator  Swanson.  Except  that  we  have,  if  the  statement  is  true, 
an  agreement  from  the  Japanese  Government — verbal — but  a  written 
agreement  is  simply  evidence  of  an  understanding,  and  it  is  simply 
evidence  and  it  aoes  not  give  any  more  sanctitjr,  it  is  of  no  more 
force  than  a  verbal  one,  and  it  is  of  value  only  as  insuring  that  there 
shall  be  no  dispute  about  it — an  understanding  that  tms  territory 
will  be  returned  to  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Y^;  of  course  reserving  the  special  concession  and 
these  special  privileges. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now 

Ml'.  Mjllabd.  Will  you  let  me  finish  one  of  the  observations,  if  you 
do  not  object? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiLLAKD.  To  my  mind  and  to  the  mind  of  every  expert  who 
reaJlv  understands  the  conditions  as  they  are  translated  into  action 
in  China,  and  all  the  various  things  that  affect  it,  Japan  is  now  in  a 
much  stronger  position,  looking  at  those  things  that  are  ^oing  to 
arise.  You  ha'^e  seen  one  thing:  Mr*  Uchida's  understanding  does 
not  conform  to  the  President's,  because  when  Mr.  Uchida  made  that 
statement  the  President  came  ri^ht  back  at  him  and  said  that  he 
did  not  say  anything  about  that  m  Paris. 

Mr.  Johnson  s  understanding  as  to  the  Japanese  agreement  is  not 
what  the  Japanese  understand  by  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  this  regional  agreement  had  not  been  ratified 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  in  the  council 
wnen  they  had  their  conference  that  she  would  surrender  what  she 
has  to  Oiina,  that  supersedes  the  secret  treaties,  does  it  not  2    It  is 
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subsequent  to  the  secret  treaties,  and  you  understand  that  having 
made  this  agreement  with  the  United  States  and  these  otiber  coun- 
tries, she  will  return  Shantung  to  China,  and  with  that  understanding, 
which  is  subsequent  to  the  secret  treaties,  my  impression  was  that 
the  situation  of  China  was  benefited  rather  than  hurt  by  the  situation. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes,  that  was  the  tenor  of  the  President's  expla- 
nation. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  the  only  thing  is  whether  Japan  will  com- 
ply with  that 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Every  expert  disagreed  with  him,  however. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  let  us  go  back  to  jour  ideas  about  these 
regional  understandings.    Let  me  read  what  is  in  article  21  [reading]: 

Nothing  in  this  covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  international 
engagements,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitxation  or  r^onal  understandings  like  the  Monroe 
doctnne,  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Now,  my  idea  is  that  the  one  thing  protected  is  regional  under- 
standings like  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Now,  if  these  regional  under- 
standings are  contrary  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  to  my  mind  is 
plain,  they  are  not  protected  by  this. 

Mr.  Millard.  If  when  this  thing  came  up  you  Senators  or  the 
President  were  going  to  interpret  it,  it  would  probably  be  along  the 
line  of  what  you  have  expressed. 

Senator  Swanson.  Just  take  that  language. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  But  you  are  not  going  to  inter^t  it.  That  is  going 
to  be  the  point;  and  the  chances  are  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  going  to 
interpret  it,  because  the  test  of  this  thing  is  going  to  come  after  he 
leaves  office. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  President  has  given  his  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  have  made  a  public  declaration  which  any 
honorable  nation  ought  to  comply  with. 

Mr.  Millard.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  have  made  a  promise  and  bound  them- 
selves to  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  the  question  is  whether  under  the  circum- 
stances you  can  trust  it  or  not. 

The  dHAiRHAN.  Where  is  the  record  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  will  say  that  the  Chinese  made  a  request  in  writing, 
and  they  referred  that  statement  up,  and  my  latest  information 
was  they  could  not  obtain  it.     They  would  be  entitled  to  it. 

The  Chairm;an.  It  has  never  been  made  in  writing. 

Senator  McCuhbkr.  Has  Japan  made  an  agreement  with  China 
that  has  been  put  in  writing? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  that  is,  in  half  a  dozen  different  statements, 
if  you  want  to  say  that,  something  like  what  Mr.  Uchida  said  the 
other  day  is  an  agreement. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  when  was  the  agreement  made  with 
China? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  put  that  in  the  agreement,  I  think,  on  half  a 
dozen  different  things. 

Senator  MgCuhber.  That  is  in  writing? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Japan  agreed  in  writing  there  that  she  will 
return  Shantung  to  China. 
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Mr.  MnxARD.  She  has  agreed ;  all  ri^t. 

Senator  MgCumber.  We  will  a^ee,  then,  if  you  wish,  that  she 

ill  breAk  her  word;  but  my  question  is  whether  Japan  has  made  a 
solemn  covenant  in  writing  that  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China  t 

Mr.  Millard.  If  you  wnl  read  that  agreement,  wherever  she  has 
stated  anythmg  in  writing,  you  will  fina  that  is  in  very  vague  and 
qualified  fashion.  It  womd  lead  the  average  person  to  say  uxat  she 
has  agreed  to  do  this;  but  when  you  come  to  analyze  it  and  see  how 
this  is  qualified  hj  other  clauses  of  other  things,  then  you  will  get 
a  different  impression,  and  nobody  but  an  expert  understands  that. 
He  digs  into  it. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Do  not  take  the  witness  away  from  me.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  ask  some  other  questions  along  this  line. 

The  Gbaibman.  Did  not  Japan  make  explicit  statements  that  she 
would  respect  the  independence  of  Korea,  and  Uien  change  the 
dynastv  ? 

Mr.  MnxARD.  She  did. 

Senator  EInox.  She  did  that  in  a  treaty  ? 

lib*.  MiLLABD.  Yes,  in  the  Portsmouth  treaty  of  peace. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  All  right;  she  makes  an  agreement  that  she 
will  si^  this  agreement,  another  agreement,  not  mat  she  has  made 
with  Korea,  but  with  the  whole  world;  and  one  of  the  things  she 
agrees  to  is  that  in  order  to  permit  international  cooperation  and  the 
Ifurgest  international  vision  and  security,  she  is  to  do  it  by  the  main- 
tenance of  justice  and  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Now,  Japan  signs  thatt 

Mr.  MnxABD.  Yes;  she  signed  it,  all  right. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  When  she  signs  mat  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  the  United  States  and  Italy,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  we 
are  not  in  a  better  position  to  compel  her  to  abide  by  what  she  agrees 
to  abide  by? 

Mr.  MnxABD.  Not  at  all,  because  that  is  worth  nothing,  and  when 
the  thing  comes  to  a  test,  some  combinations,  or  plans,  will  develop 
that  wilTchange  everything. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  We  will  differ  as  to  our  decision  on  that. 
Do  you  suppose  they  will  aUow  her  to  make  an  agreement  with 
China  and  then  break  it  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes. 

The  Chaibhan.  China  is  helpless  in  this. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  wish  you  Senators  would  go  into  this  thing  some- 
what on  the  lines  I  have  laid  down  to  you,  and  see  if  you  can  not  find 
out  whether  or  not  a  thing  in  Paris  is  supposed  to  nave  happened, 
that  happened  while  the  French  and  British  Governments  were 
making  up  their  minds  how  they  were  going  to  line  up  on  tins  ques- 
tion, £d  liappen.  They  had  signed  similar  agreements  with  Italy 
about  Fiume,  and. others  that  they  have  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  and 
others  that  tney  have  not  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  but  that  they  will 
undoubtedly  try  to  get  out  of  before  me  world  is  48  months  older, 
and  when  they  were  lining  up  their  position  there  at  Paris  on  this 
Shantung  thin^,  it  is  beUeved,  and  there  is  considerable  circumstan- 
tial evidence  of  it,  that  before  they  decided  they  would  come  into  the 
council  of  four  they  said,  '^  If  we  do  this,  what  situation  does  that  lead 
to  r'  and  then  had  gone  on  and  made  an  agreement  among  themselves 
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covering  the  situation  to  which  that  would  lead,  inrolving  the 
creation  of  a  new  tripartite  agreement  covering  Asia,  which  is  equiva- 
lent of  the  reco^tion  of  the  paramountcy  of  Japan  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  China;  and  here  they  remain.  But  these  are  what  we 
are  going  to  be  confronted  with,  that  far,  and  you  gentlemen  can 
bring  that  out  if  you  will  ask  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  it,  as  you  did  Mr.  Lansing  the  other  day,  and  Mr.  Lansing 
snid  he  believed  that  there  was  such  an  agreement;  that  he  does  not 
know  what  its  terms  are  or  what  it  embraces. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think,  if  you  will  permit  the 
correction,  that  the  newspaper  accounts  got  that  somewhat  involved. 
I  think  Mr.  Lansing  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  such  a^eement. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  he  stated  that  he  did  not  oelieve  there 
were  any  such  agreements. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  Senator  Swanson  is 
correct,  that  he  said  he  did  not  believe  there  were  any  such  agree- 
ments—did not  know  of  any  such. 

Mr.  Millard.  Before  you  Senators  decide  upon  the  final  form  those 
things  shall  take,  I  would  not  leave  thut  to  chance.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  ask  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  what  agree- 
ments they  have  on  that,  if  they  have  any,  or  if  not;  and  if  they  have, 
to  let  our  Government  see  the  test  of  them.  That  is  something  that 
can  be  absolutely  disclosed,  and  it  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  this 
whole  thing;  because  by  that  information  and  by  that  information 
alone  have  you  got  a  line  on  after  Mr.  Wilson  is  out  of  office,  after  all 
of  you  may  be  dead,  or  one  thing  and  another;  he  may  be  dead  and 
the  man  tnat  made  this  promise  at  Paris  may  be  dead,  and  when  this 
question  comes  up,  as  it  is  coming,  and  I  will  state  my  position  here 
without  any  qualincation  with  that  situation  in  the  Far  East;  as  it  is 
left  now  if  we  do  not  have  war  with  Japan  we  are  going  to  arrive  in 
the  next  10  years  at  a  place  where  the  ice  is  going  to  be  so  blamed 
thin  that  we  do  not  know  whether  we  will  get  over  it  or  not 

Senator  Swanson.  What  do  you  think  will  bring  that  war  on  ? 

Mr.  MiLLAKD.  Any  pretext;  any  one  of  a  hundred  things  would 
bring  it  on.  You  have  got  that  issue  there,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  opinion.  It  is  just  like  the  experts  of  Europe  saw  this  thing  cooking 
for  years,  and  they  skated  time  afte^  time  over  ice  so  thin  that  it 
cracKcd  and  they  did  not  know  whether  they  would  get  over  or  not, 
and  finally,  one  day  the  ice  did  not  hold. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  read  your  books  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  they  are  very  illuminating.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
this  question :  If  Japan  does  make  a  verbal  agreement  with  those  five 
great  nations,  whether  that  supersedes  these  agreements,  whether 
verbal  or  written  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  in  this  memorandum  to  the  Chinese 
Government  I  analyzed  this  matter  of  the  Japanese.  We  went  over 
there  and  talked  it  over  with  them,  and  tney  were  simply  heart- 
broken; and  I  said,  ''We  are  all  feeling  badly  to-night,  and  we  had 
better  think  it  over  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  wiU  write  vou  out 
what  1  think  of  this  thing;''  and  the  next  morning  I  did,  and  I 
analyzed  it,  and  I  have  got  that  memorandum  somewhere;  and  I 
said,  "Now,  you  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  certain  things." 
They  were  bitter  at  the  President.  I  said,  "Here  we  all  think  Uiat 
the  President  made  a  wrong  decision  here/    I  said,  "There  is  no 
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reason  to  think  that  he  did  not  mean  well  in  his  heart  by  China  in 
doing  this,  but  he  will  be  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
20  months,  and  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  alienate  the  Presi- 
dent's sympathy,  and  if  I  was  you  peope,  I  would  be  yerjr  circum- 
spect in  eyerythmg  I  said,  and  I  would  try  to  let  the  President  see 
tnat  you  disagree  with  what  he  did,  but  you  do  not  impujgn  his 
motiyes;"  and  then  I  pointed  out  that  the  only  thing  in  this  that 
China  could  take  an  appeal  out  of  in  this  was  that  these  secret  agree- 
ments are  wiped  out  under  the  Shantimg  agreement  of  1907. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiiXABD.  It  is  wiped  out  because  they  were  just  like  a  promis- 
sory note.  You  haye^paid  it  up.  These  Goyemments  all  agreed 
that  they  would  support  Japan  in  this  agreement. 

Senator  Swanson.  Japan  agreed  that  she  would  return  this  to 
China. 

Mr.  Mellabd.  These  agreements  were  i^iped  out  so  far  as  these 
Goyemments  were  concerned.  That  left  the  French  and  the  British 
and  the  other  Goyemments  to  line  up  with  them  to  keep  all  their 
promises  in  the  future. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  think  so  if  Japan  made  that  promise  t 

Mx.  MnxARD.  But  now  you  could  find  out  before  they  had  done 
that  if  they  had  not  agreed  with  Japan  something  else.  That  is  what 
you  want  to  find  out,  and  the  Senate  has  the  means  of  finding  that 
out.    I  haye  not. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  United  States,  if 
she  wanted  to  help  China  about  Shantung,  would  haye  a  greater 
r^ht  to  do  so  with  this  understanding  and  promise  made  to  President 
Wilson  in  the  council  that  she  womd  return  Shantung,  a  promise 
madetohimt 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  all  cumulatiye,  yes. 
Eyery  time  that  you  get  them  to  say  oyer  a^gain  that  they  are  going 
to  do  this,  it  is  cumulatiye  in  the  sense  that  is  is  going  to  build  up  an 
opinion,  a  moral  sentiment. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  haye  a  right  to  force  anybody  to  comply 
with  an  agreement. 

The  Chaieman.  No  date  is  mentioned  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this. 

Mr.  MnxAED.  No.  She  may  hold  it  for  50  years.  You  see.  Sen- 
ator, she  is  in  the  same  thing  in  Manchuria,  kept  crowding  in. 
Whereas  this  may  seem  clear  to  you,  you  can  not  satisfy  the  Chinese. 
It  is  a  thing  that  is  present  to  tnem.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that 
this  thing  is  a  liying  situation  to  all  the  people  out  there  in  respect  to 
Shantung.  We  should  remember  that  three-fifths  of  the  people  of 
the  world  are  out  there,  when  it  comes  to  man  power,  and  there  is  a 
yery  serious  and  ^aye  danger  that  if  something  is  not  done  to  remedy 
this  thing  or  to  giye  a  hope  for  a  remedy,  not  which  you  will  under- 
stand, but  which  the  Chinese  will  understand  as  offering  a  hope.  It 
might  be  all  right  to  you,  with  your  le-al  mind,  obserymg  the  thing 
in  detachments,  but  it  has  ^ot  to  be  fixed  so  that  they  wm  ^et  some 
hope  out  of  it.  You  are  goui^  to  haye  a  waye  of  antifonignism  oyer 
Chma,  with  missionaries  murdered  up  in  the  country. 

Senator  Swanson.  All  of  us  would  haye  loyed  to  see  included  in 
the  treaty  an  absolute  promise  to  China.  The  difficulties  are  such 
as  you  haye  narrated.     We  feel  that  with  this  agreement  made  on 
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Japan's  part  to  the  five  great  powers  China  is  in  a  better  condition 
than  she  was  when  she  went  to  the  peace  conference. 

Mr.  Millard.  They  do  not  think  so,  and  the  lawyers  whom  I  have 
advised  them  to  consult  do  not  think  so,  because,  they  say,  '*  You  have 
given  Japan  various  points  upon  which  she  can  successf ullv  quibble 
and  evade  and  she  did  not  have  those  points  before.  You  nave  this 
signed  up  in  the  treaty  with  all  the  nations.  It  was  more  or  less 
nebulous  before."  It  is  my  own  opinion,  but  I  did  not  trust  my  own 
opinion.  I  state  the  opinion  of  international  lawyers  whose  opmions 
reach  higher  than  mine. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  five  great  powers  have  nailed  the  fjiing  down  in  the  treaty. 
They  never  have  mentioned  in  the  treaty  any  promise,  verbal  or 
otherwise,  and  there  exists  tonday  no  written  agreement  for  Japan 
to  turn  back  Shantimg. 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  even  with  China  I 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  No  written  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  China  has  requested  to  get  the  minutes  of  this  thing, 
to  see  what  Japan  did. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  jon  wiU  find  that  as  an  agreement. 

Mr,  MnxARD.  You  think  China  is  included  t 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  included  in  the  ultimatum  to  turn  it  back 
to  China.    There  is  a  public  declaration  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  If  anybody  had  considered  the 
promise  of  any  value  it  would  have  been  put  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  whole  psychology  of  the  Asiatic  world  is  turning 
against  us  on  this  thing,  and  it  leaves  a  very  grave  circumstance, 
lliere  is  this  thins  that  tne  Senate  can  do.  Tne  Senate  can  disclose 
the  facte  and  the  Senate  can  disclose  the  action,  and  without  touching 
the  treaty  or  the  government  to  which  this  issue  is  bound,  which  we 
say  is  as  distinct  as  anything  can  be,  it  can  be  seen  whether  she  makes 
good  these  oral  promises.  And  that  is  coming  as  certain  as  we  sit 
here.  The  Senate  can  so  shape  events  and  it  can  do  that  without 
touching  the  government  or  treaty,  that  we  will  be  practically 
through  with  tnem,  and  we  will  have  lined  up  with  us  the  majority 
of  -the  so-called  principal  powers.  Whereas,  in  my  opinion,  if  we 
do  not  take  those  precautions,  we  will  find  them  lined  against  us, 
and  in  that  event  we  will  have  the  same  result  as  at  Paris,  because 
we  will  be  in  no  better  position  to  exert  pressure  than  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  5  minutes  of  1,  and  as  there  are  other 
questions  that  Senator  McCumber  desires  to  ask,  we  wiU  take  a 
recess  until  3  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  took  a  recess 
until  3  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RBOESS. 

The  committee  met  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 
recess.        * 

IVesent:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Brande- 
gee,  JohnsoiL  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

Senator  M.cCumber.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  chairman,  Senator  Lodge,  is  busy  at  present  in  the  committee  and 
has  asked  me  to  preside  until  he  returns. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  'Will  you  note  Mr.  Reporter  that 
the  presiding  officer.  Senator  McCumber,  Senator  Moses,  and  myself 
are  tliOBe  who  are  present. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  WUl  you  take  the  stand  again,  Mr.  Millard  t 

STATEHEVT  OF  KB.  THOKAS  F.  F.  ULLASB— Besomed. 

I  Senator  MoCuhbbb.  Had  you  finished.  Senator  Johnson? 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCuhber.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 'then,  Mr.  Millard, 
a  few  questions  for  the  purpose  of  placing  upon  the  record  the  events 
I  in  the  regular  order  which  led  to  this  inclusion  of  the  treaty  which  also 

held  Kiaochow  for  Japan.  There  was  a  lease  entered  into  between 
China  and  Germany  March  26,  1898,  respecting  Shantung  Peninsula, 
was  there  not  1 

Mr.  Millard.  I  believe  that  is  the  correct  date. 
I  Senator  McCuhbeb.  In  that  treaty  Article  I  provides : 

His  Majesty,  the  Empei^r  of  China,  guided  b^  the  intention  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  relations  between  China  and  Gennany,  and  at  the  same  tune  to  increase  the 
military  readiness  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  engages,  while  reserving  to  himself  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  a  zone  of  50  IdlometerB,  etc. 

And  then  provides  what  rights  are  granted  to  Germany.  In  that, 
Giennany  clearly  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  China,  does  she  not  ? 

Mr.  MILLARD.  I  think  so. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  But  at  the  same  time  she  exercises  and  en- 
forces upK>n  China  the  right  whereby  Germany  may  exercise  rights 
that  are  inconsistent  with  complete  sovereignty,  sucn  as  sending  ner 
soldiers  across  the  territory  witnout  interference  and  in  other  respects 
to  control  that  territory  I 

Mr.  MnJLABB.  Yes;  various  matters  of  that  nature  arose  subse- 
quently where  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  Germany's 
action. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  At  this  time,  then.  Secretary  Hay  took  the 
matt^  up  with  Germany,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  MnjiABP.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  And  the  result  was  an  understanding  that 
the  open-door  policy  would  be  maintained  in  that  part  of  China  and 
also  that  Germany  did  not  claim  any  sovereign  rights  over  the 
territory  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes ;  that  was  disclosed  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Hav-Von  Buelow  notes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  so  far  as  the  right  of  China  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  her  own  territory  has  not  been  denied  either  by 
Gennanv  or  any  other  country  I 

Mr.  MiLLASJ}.  You  mean  denied  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  or  anything 
of  that  kind ) 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  MnxABD.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  The  only  treaty  there  was  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  China  over  this  territory  I 

Mr.  MnxABD.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  recognized  in  about  10  different 
treaties. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  we  have  had  several  other  agreements 
wi^  Japan  and  others  about  the  open-door  policy  t 
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Mr.  Millard.  I  think  Japan  is  on  record  in  about  nine  written 
agreements  and  treaties. 

Senator  McCumber.  Two  of  which  are  the  Root-Takahira  agree- 
ment  

Mr.  Millard.  And  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  and  then  also  her 
acquiescence  in  the  principles  of  the  Hay-von  Buelow,  or  the  Hay- 
doctrine. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  on  May  25,  1915,  Japan  and  Chins. 
entered  into  a  treaty  relating  to  Shantung,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Millard,  'rtiat  treaty  included  provisions  relating  to  Shan- 
tung.    It  did  not  relate  to  Shantung  exclusively. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  also  related  to  Manchuria? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  refer  now  simply  to  the  part  relating  to 
Shantung,  'Article  I  of  this  agreement  provides  [reading] : 

The  Chinese  Government  engages  to  give  full  assent  to  all  matters  upon  which  the 
Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree  with  the  German  Government  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  all  rights,  interests,  and  concessions  which  Germany,  by  virtue  of 
treaties  or  otherwise,  possesses  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

That,  of  course,  was  a  clear  grant  on  the  part  of  China  that  Japan 
might  retain  all  rights  that  Germany  had  acquired  under  the  treaty 
which  Qiina  made  with  Germany. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  ndoubtedly.  Of  course  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  China  signed  that  ultimatum  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Oh,  yes;  just  as  practically  she  signed  all  the 
other  treaties  whereby  any  of  these  nations  obtained  rights  in  Chinese 
territory.     She  simed  them  all  because  she  had  to. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  exactly;  just  as  Japan  at  one  time  made 
an  agreement  to  open  up  her  ports  to  American  trade  when  we  sent 
Perry  over  there,  some  nfty-odd  years  ago. 

Mr.  Millard.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances.    China  objected  to  some  things  very  strongly. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  all  of  these  concessions  have  been  ob- 
tained from  China  because  she  was  too  weak  to  resist  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  A  majority  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  at  the  same  time  that  this  treaty  was 
under  consideration,  and  on  May  15,  1915,  there  were  certain  notes 
exchanged  between  Japan  and  China;  that  is,  between  the  ministers 
of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Millard.  A  large  number  of  notes. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  call  attention  to  one  of  them,  and  this  was 
a  note  from  the  Japanese  minister  to  the  Chinese  minister,  dated  May 
25,  1915.     In  this  the  Japanese  minister  says: 

In  the  name  of  my  Government  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  declaration 
to  the  Chinese  Government: 

"When,  at  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  Bay 
is  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will  restore 

tile  said  leased  territory  to  China  under  the  following  conditions.** 

« 

There  was  a  clear  and  unequivocal  statement  on  the  "part  of  Japan 
at  that  time  that  the  leased  territory  would  be  restored  to  China 
imder  the  conditions  that  are  mentioned  1 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  Aiid  the  conditions,  I  will  set  them  out  here 
as  ^eU  [reading]: 

1.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port. 

2.  A  conceesion  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  to  be  established  at  a 
place  designated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

3.  If  the  foreign  powers  desire  it,  an  international  concession  may  be  establiehed. 

4.  As  regards  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings  and  properties  of  Germany 
and  the  conditions  and  procedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Crovemment  shaU  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement  before  the  resto- 
ration. 

Now,  vou  being  particularly  acquainted  with  these  conditions,  can 
you  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  second  proposition: 

A  concession  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  to  be  established  a/t  a  place 
designated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

Mr.  MnxABD.  That  has  since  that  time  been  disclosed  with  abso- 
lute definiteness.  Subsequently  to  the  sinjging  of  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  made  surveys,  all  of  which  nave  been  charted  out 
with  maps  specifically  designating  the  area  which  is  dominated  there 
as  a  special  concession. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  were  the  rights  to  be  given  in  that 
concession  to  Japan ) 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  The  exclusive  jurisdicticxi  over  that  territory. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  mean  exclusive  sovereignty  over  it,  or 
control  over  it,  or  what  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  It  would  amoimt  to  absolute  sovereignty.  Now 
then  you  can  split  a  hair  there  if  you  are  disposed  to,  and  say  that  it 
is  a  (qualified  sovereignty.  But  it  is  an  absolute  and  complete 
sovereignty,  a  police  control  of  that  district  just  as  much  so  as  Japan 
would  nave  at  Yokohama  and  Tokyo.  • 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Will  you  give  us  the  facts  as  to  what  the 
agreement  was  and  the  control  to  be  exercised,  and  how  exercised 
and  for  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  The  control  in  g^ieral  terms  is  designated  in  that 
statement.  The  way  it  works  out  in  actual  practice  is  that  a  certain 
area  of  ground  specifically  designated,  like  a  deed  to  a  plot  of  land, 
and  wittiin  that  the  Japanese  would  establish  their  courts,  and 
would  have  entire  police  control  and  have  entire  municipal  control 
of  the  place. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Where  did  you  obtain  that  information? 
Where  did  you  get  that  agreement  as  included  in  the  concession, 
because  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  what  the  word  '^ concession'' 
means? 

Mr.  Mn4LABD.  There  is  nothing  there,  but  that  is  exactly  the  way 
she  conducts  her  concessions  everywhere  else,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  presume  that  there  will  be  any  departure  in  this  case. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  you  do  not  know  exactljr  what  Japan 
will  claim  tmder  this  agreement  to  grant  her  a  concession  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  No :  ne-  one  could  K>resee  in  advance  how  the  thing 
mav  be  subsequently  Qualified  or  modified  or  anything  like  tihat. 
Nobody  could  loresee  that.  So  far  as  anvbodv  could  judge  at  the 
present  time,  that  would  give  her  the  rull  right  and  authority,  all 
that  is  needed  to  go  ahead,  just  the  same  kind  of  jurisdiction  that  she 
has  in  other  places  in  Chinese  territory. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  followed  considerable  discussion  between 
China  and  Japan,  and  finally  Japan  sent  an  idtimatum  to  China  ? 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCuBfBSB.  The  third  proposition  in  this  ultimatum- 


Mr.  Millard.  That  is,  of  course,  she  sent  the  ultimatum  before 
China  ever  signed.    China  signed  as  the  result  of  the  ultimatum. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  while  they  were  discussing  it.  The 
third  proposition  reads: 

If  the  Chinese  Government  accept  all  the  articlee  as  demanded  in  the  ultunatum 
the  offer  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  restore  Eiaochow  to  China,  made  on  the  26tli 
of  April,  will  still  hold  good. 

That  was  one  of  the  agreements  that  Japan  made  to  China,  that  if 
China  would  agree  to  the  ultimatum  whicn  she  had  given  that  very 
daj;  the  agreement  of  Japan  to  restore  Ejiaochowl)ack  to  China 
womd  still  hold  ^od  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  China  replied  on  the  same  day,  did  she 
not? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  not  read  that  for  some  time.  I  would  not 
say  ofiEhand. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  it  was  on  the  same  day. 

Senator  Borah.  She  did  reply  the  same  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  month  is  given  here,  but  the  year  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  corresponds  with 
our  month  or  not.    The  Chinese  reply  was  this  [reading]: 

■  

The  Chinese  Government  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Far  East, 
hereby  accepts,  with  the  exception  of  those  nve  articles  of  Group  Y,  postponed  for 
later  negotiation,  all  the  articles  of  Grouiw  I,  II,  III,  and  lY,  etc. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  III  is  the  one  relating  to  Kiaochow  Bay. 
Well,  those  agreements  are  in  writing  and  are  a  part  of  the  notes 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  all  the  ri^ts  Uiat  Japan  may  have  to 
Ctdnh  m  Shantung  ? 

Mr. Millard.   les, sir. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Then  imder  those  notes  certainly  Japan  is  in 
honor  boimd  to  return  it,  is  she  not  ? 

1^.  Millard.  She  is  in  honor  bound,  fdso  legally  bound,  I  would 
say,  as  far  as  treaties  legally  bind  any  one. 

Senator  McCcmber.  Altnough  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
itself  or  the  treaty  taken  in  connection  with  those  notes,  that  Japan 
is  botmd  to  return  Shantung  to  China  ? 

M^.  Millard.  You  will  notice  that  in  anything  she  has  given  no 
time  has  been  riven. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  has  been  repeated  several  times,  and  I 
fuUy  recognize  it,  and  I  will  come  to  that  after  a  while. 

Well,  dermany  also  disclaimed  any  right  of  sovereignty  when  she 
took  the  territory  from  China  although  she  exercised  rights  of 
sovereienty  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  To  a  limited  e^  cent,  she  did,  but  usually  those  little 
matters  of  friction  when  they  came  up  were  straightened  out  fairly 
weU  to  the  satisfaction  of  China.  After  Germany  had  once  accom- 
plished her  strategical  purpose  there,  which  was  to  effect  lodgment 
and  leave  herself  &ee  to  create  a  naval  base  at  that  place,  her  policy 
was  to  try  to  placate  China  in  every  possible  way,  and  after  a  matter 
of  15  or  20  years  to  a  certain  extent  they  had  handled  the  situation 
so  diplomatically  with  respect  to  the  Chinese,  that  Chinese  resent- 
ment had  very  largely  died  down. 
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Senator  MgCumber.  But  let  us  follow  this  up  now.  Before  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  entered  into  an  a^eement  with  Japan 
that  if  Japan  would  continue  in  the  war  she  might  hold  the  rights  of 
Germany,  there  had  already  been  this  agreement  between  China  and 
Japan  tnat  Japan  might  hold  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes,  sir;  that  had  preceded. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Then  we  have  these  two  facts:  First,  that 
Japan  had  taken  the  territory  by  conquest  from  Germany  and  seized 
whatever  rights  Germany  had  m  it,  and  in  addition  to  that  China 
had  agreed  that  Japan  might  hold  all  the  rights  that  Germany  had 
had: 

Mr.  Millard.  Tes.    She  had  agreed  imder  duress. 

Senator  McCuHBER.  Yes;  then  came  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  by  their  secret  agreement  they  had  assured  Japan  that  she 
might  hold  what  she  had  taken  from  Germany.    That  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  amounted  to  this,  that  they  would  vote  that  way 
on  this  question  at  the  conference. 

S^mator  McCuMBER.  And  that  made  it  rather  difficult  for  those 
nations  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  Japan  to  hold  this  Shan- 
tung at  the  peace  conference.  It  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  do  tnat  without  going  back  on  their  national  words  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  a  sense  that  will  be;  but  you  will  recaU,  Senator, 
on  several  occasions  the  Prime  Ministers  of  those  Governments  made 
express  statements  which  would  indicate  to  the  world  an  intention  to 
regard  various  secret  agreements  of  that  kind  as  water  under  the 
bndge,  so  to  speak.  That  was  at  the  time  that  we  came  into  the  war, 
and  they  were  cajoling  us  about  these  (][uestions.  The  average  person 
not  cognizant  with  all  tiie  questions,  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this 
thing,  would  have  beUeved  that  these  Governments  had  said  that 
subsequent  evente  had  perhaps  abrogated  the  moral  obl^ation 
involved  in  those  agreements,  just  as,  for  instance,  China  took  the 
position  at  Paris  that  when  she  came  in  and  declared  war  with  Ger- 
many and  denounced  all  her  treaties  and  agreements  with  Germany, 
thereby  the  German  rights  in  Shantung  b^ame  automatically  non- 
existent, and  the  only  way  they  coidd  be  given  to  Japan  by  treaty 
would  be  to  reinvest  them  somehow  in  Germany. 

Senator  MgCumber.  But  she  had  first  given  Japan,  before  she 
entered  into  tins  war,  all  the  rights  Germany  hadi 

Mr.  Millard.  She  was  still  a  neutral,  you  see. 

Senator  MgCumber.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr.  Millard, 
was  this,  that  it  was  rather  difficult  for  Great  Britain,  France,  ana 
Italy,  to  force  Japan  to  relinquish  her  claim  upon  Shantung  after  the 
promise  had  be^i  given  her  that  they  would  support  her. 

Mr.  Millard.  1u)u  might  say  it  was  difficult  to  do  just  that  on 
several  occasions  in  regard  to  otiier  matters. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Did  they  leave  it  to  President  Wilson  to 
attempt  to  accomplish  that  ? 

Ifr.  Millard.  They  did  in  the  Fiume  incident,  yes. 

Senator  MgCumber.  And  President  Wilson  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish it? 

Mr.  Millard.  There  was  almost  an  exact  analogy  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  circumstances  involved.  You  will  note  some  discussions  in 
the  papers  at  the  present  moment  in  regard  to  an  agreeinent  with 
France  in  regard  to  extreme  western  Russia.     When  ilussia  was  an 
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important  element  in  the  war,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  covered  that  region  of  Russia. 
Later  when  Russia  became  weak,  France  and  England  made  a  sub- 
sequent agreement.  And  now  apparently  the  British  Government 
at  raris  took  the  position  that  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  that 
caused  the  collapse  of  Russia,  everything  broke  down,  and  she  is  out 
of  the  agreement. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  indicated,  if  I  got  the  construction 
of  your  testimony  correctly,  that  Great  Britain  and  France  woidd 
like  to  see  China  regain  complete  conotrol  over  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  tnink  in  the  abstract  that  would  be  their  prefer- 
ence; yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  are  prevented  from  insisting  upon 
that  by  reason  of  their  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  states  the  real  reason 
quite  accuratehr,  sir.     That  is  the  ostensible  reason. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  they  could  compel  Japan  to 
do  so  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  and  I  tell  you  what  I  think  the  real  reason  is. 
I  have  discussed  these  Questions  at  different  times  with  men  in  various 
governments,  imofficially,  and  they  spoke  freely,  and  I  have  had 
some  of  Uiem  say  to  me  at  various  times  while  this  was  going  on, 
''Here  is  a  certain  condition  existing  in  Asia,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out  the  American  Government  has  no  definite  policy.  We  can  not 
depend  on  it  for  anything  out  there  to  stabilize  the  condition  in 
Russia.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  compelled  to  play  with 
Japan." 

Senator  Brakdegee.  You  mean  the  English  said  this  t 

"Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  both  French  and  English. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  these  people  have  authority  to  commit 
Great  Britain  in  such  a  statement  s 

Mr.  Millard.  Just  as  I  say,  it  was  just  as  you  and  I  would  sit 
down  and  talk. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Comer  grocery  talk  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  at  all,  just  plain  common  sense.  I  would  say, 
"What  do  vou  fellows  mean?  We  can  not  figure  on  what  you  are 
driving  at.  '  As  far  as  British  interests  in  China  are  concerned, 
British  opinion  on  this  is  absolutely  unanimous  as  American  opinion 
is.  They  are  so  bitter  against  the  Japanese.  The  British  m  the 
Far  East  are  so  bitter  about  it  that  the  average  Englishman  can  not 
talk  about  it  without  getting  red  in  the  face,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, say,  ''We  know  penectly  well  just  like  when  they  secretly 
fot  out  of  Korea,  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  British  interests  there 
ut  they  traded  it  oflf  for  something  else.  In  Manchuria  they  did 
the  same  thing,  and  when  tJiey  traded  Shantung  in  1917  thev  did 
the  same  thing. "  You  talk  to  these  fellows  and  ask  them,  **  Why  do 
you  do  this?"  They  reply,  ''We  admit  we  do  not  like  to  do  it, 
but  we  hav3  to  do  it  because  of  the  shiftless  policy  of  the  American 
Government  which  will  not  come  down  in  black  and  white.  We 
have  to  trade  the  best  we  can. "    That  is  the  line  of  talk  they  give. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  certain  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
when  they  were  talking  with  you  informally.  Were  they  men  who 
are  offieials  of  these  countries  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  were  officials  of  these  countries.  They  were 
far  eastern  experts. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  I  mean  it  was  not  comer  grocery  talk. 

Mr.  Millard.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  if  Japan  insists  before  the  conference 
that  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan  must  be  kept, 
were  those  countries  in  any  position  to  go  back  on  their  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  might  if  those  treaties  were  made  before 
America  and  China  came  into  the  war.  That  act  altered  many 
things. 

Senator  McjCumber.  But  that  treaty  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  Japan  in  the  war  and  Japan  stayed  in  the  war  and  Japan 
took  possession  of  that  section,  she  took  it  from  Germany.  Could 
they  then  say  to  Japan,  **Now  we  promised  you  this,  but  because 
the  United  States  got  into  the  war  it  made  a  change  of  conditions 
and  now  we  will  go  back  on  the  promise.'' 

Mr.  Millard.  They  said  substantially  that,  not  to  Japan  but  to 
other  nations  imder  dmerent  circumstances. 

Senator  McCumber.  Under  different  circumstances,  I  admit. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Before  we  leave  that,  this  morning  you 
stated  in  reference  to  the  secret  treaties,  that  these  secret  treaties 
were  recognized  and  that  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Japan 
liquidated  them  and  they  were  closed  and  satisfied. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  the  way  it  turned  out;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  they  were  recognized  and  of  cotirse 
the  nations  must  have  insisted  on  their  recognition  or  they  would 
not  have  recognized  them. 

Mr.  Millard.  Japan  insisted,  and  Great  Britain  stood  by  her. 
That  is  the  way  it  worked  out. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  Japan  takes  these  German  concessions 
with,  the  added  obligation  that  Germany  was  not  required  to  fulfill 
under  99  years,  but  with  the  added  obligation  that  she  will  return 
Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  Mn^LARD.  Yes,  sir;  she  stated  that  in  various  ways. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  China  has  better  terms  with  Japan  than 
she  had  with  Germany  with  the  exception  as  you  say  that  Japan  does 
not  fix  a  definite  time? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  and  with  the  exception  also  that  Japan  by  this 
supplementary  1918  agreement  which  they  bribed  the  Cninese  Am- 
bassador at  Tokio  to  sign,  and  which  she  now  is  trying  to  work  in 
various  ways,  to  have  it  established  as  a  valid  instrument,  which  the 
President  refused  to  do  in  his  rejoinder  the  other  day,  gets  an  influ- 
ence that  Germany  never  had  at  all,  and  which  she  is  attempting  to 
get  in  the  terms  she  made  at  Paris. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  she  does  not  get  those  under  the  treaty. 
It  is  purely  an  assumption  of  right  without  any  written  authority 
to  back  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  Those  matters  are  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  im- 
less  they  would  come  in  under  the  general  terms  of  economic  rights. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  has  no  right  to  do  it  under  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  not  say  that  she  had  not.  She  might  con- 
strue that  she  had  an  interest  in  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  obligation  to  return  sovereignty  is  not 
in  the  treaty,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  it  is  by  a  written  agreement  affixed  to 
the  treaty? 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  Noy  sir. 

Senator  McOumbeb.  The  written  agreement  between  the  ministers 
was  made  at  the  same  time  or  just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes;  that  is  what  1  was  speaking  about. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Then  the  present  treaty  or  the  treaty  between 
Japan  and  China  reauires  Japan  to  return  Shantung  to  CSbina? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  noes,  sir. 

Senator  McCitmber.  Of  course,  if  she  does  carry  that  out  in  good 
fait^  it  means  a  reasonable  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  assume  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  does  not  mean  that  she  has  a  right  to 
quibble  ? 

Mr.  Millard,  i^ot  to  hold  it  15  or  20  years. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  Nor  a  hundred  years  or  a  thousand  years  I 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is  an  obligation  upon  Japan  ? 

Senator  Bobah.  May  I  say  a  word  there?  A  Japanese  gentleman 
lecturing  at  Georgetown  University  some  time  ago  ^ave  an  idea 
when  that  time  would  ripen.  He  said  it  was  likely  to  be  when  E^ng- 
land  got  out  of  China  or  when  the  United  States  gave  up  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  He  might  have  said  that,  but  I  am  not  talking 
about  what  some  one  Japanese  or  any  one  says  when  he  gets  up  an9 
talks. 

Senator  Bobah.  He  was  a  commissioner  to  this  countiy.  I 
wanted  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  Japanese  idea  of  time. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Not  the  Japanese  idea  of  time,  but  a  certain 
Japanese  idea.  The  treaty  requires  Japan — the  present  treaty  I  am 
speaking^  of — to  faithfully  carry  out  the  terms  ot  any  treaty  she  has 
made  with  a  foreign  government  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  this 
treaty. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Which  treaty  are  you  referring  to  now,  Senator  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  am  refemng  to  the  peace  treaty  before  us. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  The  peace  treaty  does  not  I'equire  them  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  does. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  In  respect  to  Shantung. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  point  is  this,  that  Japan  promises  China 
that  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  She  did  that  in  the  1915  agreement  and  she  has 
repeated  that  in  various  ways.     There  is  no  question  about  that. 

senator  McCumbeb.  It  has  been  repeated  m  this  treaty,  if  Japan 
signs  it.     It  reads: 

In  order  to  promote  international  cooperation  and  to  achieve  international  p^oe 
and  Becurity — 

It  is  to  be  done  by  certain  means — 

by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  the  scrupulouB  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in 
the  dealings  of  oiganized  peoples. 

She  certainly  does  a^ee  to  that  when  she  signs  this  treaty. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  a  great  many  treaties,  and  I 
have  discovered  that  preambles  sometimes  state  a  purpose  opposite 
to  that  in  the  treaty. 
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Senator  MgCumber.  You  have  found  that  some  hare  been  broken, 
but  some  have  been  kept? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Do  you  not  assume  that  honorable  Grovem- 
ments  will  keep  their  treaties,  and  that  this  Government  will  main- 
tain its  obligations  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Unfortunately  my  25  years  in  the  field  of  world 
politics  will  not  allow  me  to  be  that  optimistic  about  it. 

Senator  McCuHBBR.  Japan  signs  another  a^ement;  that  is,  she 
agrees  to  reach  these  things  in  the  '^prescription  of  open,  just,  and 
honorable  relations  between  nations.  Would  it  be  an  honorieible 
relation  between  China  and  Japan  if  Japan  would  say,  ''We  will 
turn  this  over  in  99  years  ? " 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  not  consider  it  honorable. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  that  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States  or  any  civilized  country  would  think  that  that  was  an 
honorable  response  to  her  treaty  obligations? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  think  they  wotdd;  no,  sir. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Now,  take  it  on  the  other  hand.  Suppose 
Japan  is  out  of  this  entirelv,  and  does  not  sign  it.  She  then  is  not 
boimd  by  this  treaty,  but  she  is  bound  by  what  she  may  consider  as 
an  honorable  obligation  between  herself  and  China.  Do  you  think 
she  would  ever  let  ^o  of  Shantxmg  under  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  do  not  think  she  has  any 
intention  any  time  imder  the  present  circumstances  of  letting  go  of 
Shantung  exc^t  as  circumstances  may  compel  her  to  do  so. 

Senator  MgCumber.  But  you  are  quite  certain  she  would  not  if 
there  was  no  influence  of  any  other  nation  to  bear  upon  her  to  compel 
her  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  quite  certain  of  it,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  whole  diplomacy  mav  neutralize  the  forces  that  would  compel  her. 

Senator  MgCumber.  And  if  she  does  not  sign  this  treaty,  there  is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  other  countries  to  compel  her  to  let  go 
in  Qdnat 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  she  is  still  signed  up  in  the  Root-Takahira 
agreement. 

Senator  MgCumber.  That  is  to  maintain  the  open  door  f 

Mt.  Millard.  Yes;  and  the  integrity  of  China,  specifically  men- 
tioned in  all  of  them. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Suppose  she  does  not  sign  this  and  says  "  I  will 
hold  on  to  Shantung  and  turn  it  over  when  we  get  good  and  ready.'' 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  MgCumber.  You  know  something  about  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  under  our  policy  we  would  hardly  reach 
over  to  China  and  defend  China  against  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  imder  certain  circumstances  we  might  well 
have  to. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  extend  our  Monroe 
doctrine  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  We  do  not  need  to.  We  have  the  identical  doctrine 
in  the  Hay  doctrine* 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  You  think  we  have  a  Monroe  doctrine  in 
China? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Exactly. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  our  Monroe  doctrine,  according  to  your 
view,  is  not  a  doctrine  that  refers  only  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  a  doctrine  that  has  been  extended  by  the  United  States  until  it 
covers  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  As  it  is  in  effect  therb  it  is  called  the  Hay  doctrine, 
not  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Only  a  difference  in  name  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  therefore  it  would  be  perfectly  proper 
for  us  to  interfere  in  China's  affairs  even  though  not  proper  to  inter- 
fere in  European  affairs  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  would  never  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Put  it  in  the  way  you  would  like  to  have  it 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Here  is  the  exact  situation  that  may  arise.  In  the 
history  of  our  relations  with  China,  just  as  with  Japan,  we  have  dealt 
with  each  nation  separately  as  an  independent  nation.  We  have 
based  all  our  diplomatic  relations,  with  them  and  all  our  treaties  with 
them,  on  the  fact  that  each  nation  was  an  independent  nation  acting 
for  itself  and  was  in  a  position  to  maintain  that  position.  Now,  for 
instance,  treaties  with  China  established  the  position  of  Americans 
and  the  relations  that  exist  between  us  and  China.  Those  are  treaties 
made  between  us  and  China.  When  they  were  made  we  did  not  call 
in  Japan,  Great  Britain,  or  anyone.    We  made  them  direct  with  China. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Whereby  we  agreed  to  protect  China's  terri- 
tory? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  am  talking  about  our  rights — ^how  they  came  into 
this  thing. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  All  right* 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Now  then,  among  those  treaties,  for  instance,  we 
have  certain  very  favorable  clauses.  We  have  the  right  to  trade 
anywhere  in  China  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  that  other 
nations  have.  With  respect  to  any  other  matters  we  have  all  those 
rights  under  the  treaties  with  China.  Now,  let  us  sav  that  outside  of 
that  a  third  power  comes  in  and  denies  us  those  rights,  takes  action 
which  is  tantamount  to  a  special  and  practical  denial  of  those  rights. 
We  naturally  as  between  our  treaties  go  to  China  for  satisfaction. 
We  have  no  other  nation  to  go  to«  We  do  not  recognize  any  other 
nation  in  relation  to  the  matter,  but  we  take  the  matter  up  diplo- 
matically with  China  and  say,  ^' Why  is  it  that  Smith  &  Co.^an  not 
go  over  here  and  make  a  contract  with  this  municipality  for  an 
electric-lighting  plant?"  She  comes  ftlong  and  says,  ^^We  have  no 
objection,  but  Japan  says  we  can  not/'  We  turn  around  and  say  to 
Japan,  '*  What  are  you  butting  in  here  for  ?"  We  are  not  fighting  for 
Chma's  rights  there,  but  our  own. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  the  only  thing  that  we  have  agreed  with 
China  is  that  on  the  theorv  of  the  open-door  policy  we  shall  have  the 
same  commercial  rights  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes ;  we  have  such  a  treaty. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Suppose  that  Japan  does  not  interfere  with 
that  in  any  way,  and  she  says  she  will  not  interfere  with  it,  and 
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suppose  that  she  does  not  interfere  with  it,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
deprives  China  of  her  sovereignty  over  a  portion  of  Chinese  territory. 
Will  we  have  to  go  to  war  to  help  Giina  out  1 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  that  woind  largely  depend  on  the  mentality 
and  the  character  of  the  man  who  happened  to  be  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  the  American  people  would 
want  to  go  to  war  to  see  that  Japan  did  not  ^et  control  over  any 
portion  of  China  and  to  protect  oiu*  commercial  interests  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  *  At  this  moment  if  you  were  to  put  it  to  the  American 
people  they  would  say  no,  just  as  six  years  ago  they  would  have  said 
no  to  sending  millions  of  troops  to  Europe  and  spending  billions  of 
dollars  there. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  would  have  continued  to  say  that  if 
they  had  not  stepped  on  our  toes. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  what  will  happen  in  this  case,  and  that  is 
what  I  can  not  make  clear. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  assuming  that  it  has  not  happened. 

Mr.  Millard.  If  it  does  not  happen — our  whole  character  as  a 
Nation  of  course  is  that  we  are  not  seeking  trouble  and  will  not  go  to 
war. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  not  interfered  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Millard.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Nor  in  Manchuria. 

Mr.  Millard.  Have  not  as  yet. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  reason  would  you  give  that  we  will  not 
interfere  in  Shantung? 

Mr.  Millard.  There  are  a  great  many  people  that  will  fight  a 
different  stages  of  provocation.  Take  the  provocation  that  Germany 
gave  us  leamng  up  to  our  declaration  of  war.  Many  people  thought 
that  the  first  provocation  was  suflBicient  for  us  to  go  to  war,  but  a 
majority  of  people  thought  it  was  not.  And  then  others  thought  that 
when  tne  second  provocation  came  along  that  that  was  sufficient 
provocation,  and  so  on.  The  thing  becomes  cumulative.  Now  in 
regard  to  this  far  eastern  question^  the  way  it  shapes  itaelf  in  my  mind 
after  20  years  of  study  of  it  is  that  the  thing  that  we  have  declared 
over  and  over  a^ain  is  that  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political 
autonomy  of  Cmna  is  ultimately  in  the  last  analysis  sacred  to  our 
opinions  and  out  institutions. 

That  comes  up  in  the  question  that  is  returnable  to  the  Americaii 
people  or  to  the  man  who  at  the  time  happens  to  be  President;  it 
may  be  10  or  20  years  from  now.  Then,  I  say,  if  that  question 
comes  to  them  in  that  form,  they  will  say,  "  We  will  fight;"  and  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  in  China  or  at  the  North  Pole,  if  we  recogmze 
that  as  so,  we  will  fight.    That  is  what  I  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  vou  consider  that  we  will 
extend  our  Monroe  doctrine  to  China  and  Vill  fight  to  maintain  the 
Monroe  doctrine  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  necessary  in  our  national 
life? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  it  is  necessary  for  our  national  security  and 
our  institutions,  and  for  those  institutions  throughout  the  world; 
yes.  that  is  my  oelief . 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  to  leave  the 
room  in  a  little  while.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  one  question  before 
Igo« 
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Senator  McCumbee.  Certainly. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  asked 
whether,  if  our  commercial  rights  in  China  were  jeopardized,  we  would 
be Justined  in  fighting. 

^nator  McOraBER.  If  they  were  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Or  if  they  were  not,  if  we  would  be  justified^ 
I  call  your  attenuion,  in  the  hearings  before  this  conmiittee,  to  ther 
following  matter  in  the  letter  of  Secretary  Lansing  to  Yisconnt 
Ishii — and  this  matter  is  duplicated  in  the  letter  of  Viscount  Isfaii  to 
Secretary  Lansing: 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any 
government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence  or 
territorial  integrity  of  China  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  f  ull  en  joyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of  China. 

Thev  declare — Japan  declares — that  it  is  opposed  to  the  acqui- 
sition DV  any  government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would 
affect  the  independence  or  the  territorial  integrity  of  Cbina. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  If  such  an  agreement  was  made  by  any 
nation,  what  do  you  think  about  the  possibility  of  our  being  justified 
in  intervening,  or  doing  something  to  stop  the  violation  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  speaking  of  possibilities  of  armed  conflict  between 
nations,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  them  as  abstractions.  That 
is  not  the  way  wars  come  up,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Now,  of  course, 
to  read  these  various  declarations  of  governments  you  would  think 
they  were  all  in  harmony  and  that  they  all  agree ;  consequently,  thai 
there  is  no  danger,  where  all  agree.  That  is  not  the  way  the  thing 
works.  These  governments  sign  up  these  things,  some  of  them  like 
a  lot  of  sharpers  would,  with  the  full  intention  of  gaining  a  certain 
point  and  then  working  it  around  into  something  else. 

If  they  would  stick  to  their  statements,  this  eastern  question  would 
have  been  solved  20  years  ago,  which  amount.s  to  the  extension  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  to  Asia.  They  have  all  agreed  to  that.  The  devil 
of  it  is  that  they  do  not  stick  to  them,  and  that  leads  to  trouble;  and 
that  goes  on.  You  gentlemen  sit  here  and  carry  your  minds  back  20 
years,  and  you  see  this  Japanese  situation  creep  up  on  us  inch  bv  inch, 
and  inch  by  inch;  and  it  is  creeping  on  further,  just  like  the  Gferman 
situation  crept  up  on  Europe,  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  meet  this 
thing.  You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  that  with  words,  but 
when  you  meet  that  issue  it  will  come  to  you  in  such  a  form  that  the 
American  people  would  fight  for  it,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if 
it  was  at  tne  North  Pole. 

Senator  McCtTmber.  You  think,  then,  that  the  American  people 
would  make  war  if  their  treaty  obligations — that  is,  the  treaty  rights — 
are  maintained  for  commercial  rights  of  China,  and  if  Japan  claims 
that  she  does  not  deprive  China  of  her  territorial  integrity,  although 
she  has  certain  concessions,  she  would  still  go  to  war  to  compel  these 
concessions  being  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  you  would  just  state  that  in  an  auditorium  before 
any  number  of  Americans,  in  the  abstract,  they  would  have  to  agree 
with  you. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Yes ;  I  am  asking  you  this  question 

Mr.  Millard.  No  ;  but  it  will  not  come  up  that  way,.  Senator. 

Senator  MoCumber.  I  was  asking  you  what  you  would  do. 
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Mr.  Millard.  Stating  it  in  that  form,  I  mean  to  me,  you  are  stating 
a  set  of  facts  \mder  which  I  would  not  go  to  war,  myself;  I  mean,  u 
the  thing  was  genuine.  If  there  was  a  genuine  respect  for  these 
things  I  would  not  go  to  war,  myself,  'fiie  point  is,  that  that  is 
not  the  way  we  have  got  the  thing  to  deal  with.  Here  is  the  way 
this  thing  will  come  up  on  us,  and  we  will  get  sucked  in  just  like  we 
were  into  this  thing  in  Europe:  If  we  are  not  very  carefuli  and  that 
is  one  reason  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  the  Senator  make  some  kind  of 
a  disclaimer  that  will  straighten  us  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
people,  that  we  do  not  approve  of  this  Shantung  question.  This 
has  caused  a  lot  of  revulsion  of  these  Chinese,  and  there  are  400,000,000 
of  them.  There  are  900,000,000  of  these  Asiatics,  and  I  am  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  psycology  of  Asiatics,  having  lived  among  them 
for  years,  and  I  say  if  we  ever  get  into  a  Aight  about  China  you  are 
not  goiu^  to  have  anything  to  say  about  it  at  all  because  when  it 
comes  to  a  certain  point  where  you  feel  yourself  sucked  in,  the  way 
we  were  into  the  Gferman  things  in  Europe,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
help  ourselves.  This  is  the  way  the  people  out  there  think  about  it. 
It  will  start,  perhaps,  iu  the  form  of  a  fight  between  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  have  got  that  country  plastered  with  what 
they  call  their  agents  for  wawakure.  A  Japanese  will  go  up  into  a 
little  remote*  towu  up  in  the  middle  of  China  and  open  a  Uttle  barber 
shop  or  store,  and  go  ahead  and  stay  there  and  peddle  and  trade. 
Some  day,  working  aroxmd  among  the  Chinese,  this  fellow's  shop  will 
be  bumea  down.  That  will  create  an  incident.  A  mob  will  form 
and  something  of  that  sort  will  happen.  Japan  goes  in  there  and 
interferes,  ana  this  thing  spreads  and  they  have  a  condition  of  tur- 
moil; they  get  to  fighting  among  themselves.  What*  happens? 
The  Chinese  nave  learned  a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  years  about  war 
psycology  and  the  minute  that  thing  starts  the  Chmese  will  begin 
to  kill  Snerican  missionaries  around  all  over  China,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  force  us  into  this  war,  and  we  will  then  be  in  the 

Sosition  of  either  having  to  sit  back  and  throw  up  our  hands  and 
epend  on  some  friend  of  ours  to  protect  us,'  or  of  having  to  take  some 
action  to  protect  ourselves,  and  one  thing  will  lead  to  another,  just 
like  in  tins  thing  in  Europe,  and  we  will  be  sucked  into  it.  It  is  apt 
to  come  up  in  the  following  maimer  when  it  comes  up.  Something 
like  this  will  happen. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I  think  I 
understand  you  pretty  well.  So  far  as  Chinese  matters  are  con- 
cerned you  ^o  not  believe  that  this  country  should  occupy  a  situa- 
tion of  isolation  to  the  extent  that  she  would  not  take  any  part  in 
Oiinese  difficulties  and  the  settling  of  Chinese  questions  in  pre- 
venting war  in  China,  if  possible  ? 

ISx.  Millard.  We  have  to,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  to  ? 

Ml.  Millard.  Yes;  we  can  not  help  ourselves.  It  is  not  a  QTues- 
tion  of  wanting  to  keep  out  of  it.  We  can  not  help  ourselves.  That 
is  tibe  way  I  think  about  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  believe,  from  what  you  know  of  the 
situation  thexe,  that  we  ought  not  to  take  a  situation  in  which  we  say 
we  will  be  drawn  into  jour  squabbles  and  questions  1 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  I  have  been 
watching  these  Orientals  for  years.    I  know  their  psychology.    I 
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have  got  Asiatics  that  work  for  me  as  writeis,  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  of  American  imiyersities,  etc.  In  the  Japanese 
and  China,  however,  you  have  just  got  another  Germany.     Piece  by 

Eiece,  it  fits  with  the  same  purposes.  With  China  you  have  got  a 
ig,  lumbering  democracy.  The  Chinese  are  distinctly  democratic, 
to  the  very  essence  and  to  the  very  core.  Looking  to  the  future, 
this  thing  shapes  itself  something  like  this:  Are  we  going  to  have 
another  autocratic  power,  another  Germany,  imdei  the  hegemony 
of  these  Japanese;  are  we  going  to  have  these  900,000,000  Asiatics 
trained  ana  armed  and  directed  against  us;  to  develop  this  tjfing 
there  and  create  this  very  thing  that  Germany  was  going  to  create 
in  Europe;  and  are  we  just  letting  this  creep  on  and  creep  on,  and  we 
are  just  letting  them  build  this  up  and  get  another  little  place  here; 
to  raise  a  dust  here  when  what  they  want  is  something  over  there; 
and  so  build  this  thing  up.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  on  as.  I 
have  watched  that  for  20  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  would  stop  it  w'th  war,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  it  gets  to  the  place  where  we  can  not  stop  it  in  • 
any  other  way,  then  we  must  fight. 

oenator  M!cCumber.  That  is  the  way  you  think  we  should  have 
stopped  the  encroachment  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  We  did  not  stop  it.  They  want  everything  we  can 
think  of. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  think  we  should  have  stopped 
the  encroachments  of  Germany  by  war  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  we  can  not  get  back  to  where  we  were  on  that 
thing;  but  we  have  the  same  thing  developing  out  there  now,  and  I 
say  that  we  should  try  to  head  it  off  if  we  can  and  not  let  it  go  on  to 
a  point  where  we  can  not  control  it,  and  we  will  simply  be  sucked  into 
a  great  conflict  out  there,  in  spite  of  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  you  could  do  it  by  alliances  with  the  great 
white  nations,  you  would  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  this  thing  can  be  fixed  without  danger  and 
without  a  scrap  of  alteration  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Entangling  alliances  would  not  affect  you. 
would  they  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  your  suggestion  about  it? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  President  has  brought  over  here,  tacked  on  as 
a  sort  of  a  supplement  to  the  treaty,  a  covenant,  a  proposed  alliance — 
it  amounts  to  that  whether  yov  call  it  so  or  not— between  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  the  United  States,  and  the  purpose  of  it 
stripped  right  down  to  the  bone  is  to  sustain  a  certam  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  during  an  indeterminate  period.  Now,  I  am  not 
saying  that  anything  the  Senate  can  do  or  does  not  do  will  of  necessity 
prevent  the  tmng  that  I  fear  happening  in  the  Far  East.  I  do  say 
this,  that  the  Senate  may  take  action  in  respect  to  this  thing,  the 
tendencies  of  which  would  be  to  retard  such  an  unfortunate  consmn- 
mation  out  there;  or  if  we  ultimately  do  have  to  get  into  a  fight  on 
this  thing,  we  will  have  the  general  psychology  oi  the  situation  and 
the  general  alignment  with  us  instead  of  against  us.  With  that,  all 
you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  write  a  clause  into  this  alliance. 
I  do  not  know  what  you  intend  to  do  with  that  alliance,  whether 
you  are  going  to  throw  it  out  altogether  or  not,  but  the  whole  things 
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the  treaty  and  the  covenant  and  everything  else,  is  very  wobbly, 
unl^s  you  put  that  spike  in  it,  I  can  see  that. 

There  is  another  tmng.  Japan  does  not  want  to  put  anything  in 
writing,  but  they  come  over  here  and  they  do  not  trust  Mr.  Wilson's 
memory  whether  we  are  coming  to  the  support  of  France.  They 
want  us  down  in  black  and  white.  When  you  get  this  thing  up* 
close  you  see  that  they  have  certain  concessions  in  regard  to  the  Hay 
doctrme  which  they  have  all  in  wiiting  adhered  to;  that  if  it  is  threat- 
ened, or  anything  like  that,  they  will  stand  with  us. 

Senator  Bobah.  That  is,  that  France  will. 

Mr.  Mn-LARD.  France  and  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  Then  you  will  align  the  whole  psychology  of  this 
thing.  You  leave  it  in  the  sha];>e,  then,  in  which  these  Japs  will 
carry  it  on,  building  up  combinations,  and  you  create  a  different  set 
of  combinations,  abo  and  they  will  say,  ''Well,  yes,  I  guess  maybe 
we  can  not  get  away  with  this,''  and  you  alter  their  psychology,  and 
their  governments  will  alter  their  policy.  That  is  the  way  this 
world  poUcy  goes.  It  is  done  'just  lite  your  Senate  pohtics  is  done. 
They  ao  not  run  this  thing  on  a  lofty  and  theoretical  oasis. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Millard,  we  have  got  somewhat  far  afield 
from  the  purpose  of  my  inquiries. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  McCumber  does  not  want  you  to  talk  about 
Senate  politics. 

Senator  McCus^er.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  agreement,  and  see 
what  effect  of  the  alliance  will  have. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  digressing. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  believe  that  on  certain  things  we  have  in 
black  and  white  from  Japan  that  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  Millard.  But  not  when. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  not  when;  and  also  we  have  notice  that 
she  will  hve  up  to  her  treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  the  assumption  of  every  contract. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  makes  that  with  all  of  these  nations, 
not  only  with  China  but  she  makes  that  last  agreement  with  every 
one  of  these  nations.  Now,  if  she  refuses  to  carry  out  her  agrv*iement 
with  China,  she  has  broken  her  obligation  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  say  so,  most  emphatically. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  she  has  also  broken  her  treaty  with 
these  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir;  she  would  have  done  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  would  have  broken  her  treaty  with  these 
other  nations;  just  what  would  happen? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  could  not  tell.  1  would  have  to  know  exactly  the 
circumstances  as  to  how  the  thing  came  up. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  matter  would  be  brought  before  the 
council,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  presumably. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  council  would  at  least  attempt  to 
get  a  settlement,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Presumably. 

Senator  McCumber.  Ana  they  would  attempt  to  get  a  settlement 
along  the  line  of  keeping  her  treaty  obligations  t 
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Mr.  Millard.  Exactly;  I  mean- 


Senator  McCuMBER.  Do  you  not  think,  if  we  have  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  all  pressing  Japan  to 
keep  her  obKgations,  that  she  makes  in  this  treaty,  and  to  prevent 
war  with  China,  it  would  be  a  wholesome  influence  ? 

'Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  if  you  had  that  combination  you  could  make 
Japan  keep  her  promises. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  but  you  have  the  combination  of  this 
treaty,  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  in  behind  that  you  have 
a  combination  that  will  work  exactly  to  the  contrary. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  a  conclusion  and  others  may 
agree  to  it,  but  I  am  assuming  that  she  is  going  to  carry  out  this  con- 
tract honestly*  that  these  nations  are  entering  into  it  with  an  honest 
purpose,  and  that  if  China  comes  to  this  alliance,  to  this  council,  and 
says,  ^*  Japan  in  said  treaty  with  me  agreed  to  return  Shantung,  and 
I  now  demand  that  she  wul  return  it,  and  if  she  does  not  return  it  I 
will  make  war,"  then  there  is  a  threat  of  war,  and  then  it  goes  before 
the  council  and  then  the  council  will  say  to  Japan,  *' There  is  your 
written  agreement.  Are  you  goip^  to  break  both  your  agreement 
with  China  and  your  agreement  with  us  to  keep  your  agreement  with 
China  ?"  Would  not  «Japan  then  be  made  an  outlaw  nation  under  the 
very  terms  of  that  agreement,  if  she  did  not  comply  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  theoretically  she  would;  but  she  could  sav, 
*'You  fellows  can  all  go  to  heU;  I  will  fight,"  and  you  will  probablv 
find  then  that  all  these  nations  that  are  aligned  with  us  would  fall 
off  and  decide  that  it  was  none  of  their  business. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  you  assume  that  the  league  of 
nations  would  fail  and  that  all  of  them  would  fail  to  perform  their 
duties  under  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Under  those  circumstances,  that  they  all  had  a  lot 
of  regional  understandings  that  would  control,  it  at  least  certainly 
would  fail. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  any  regional  understanding  to  control 
is  vacated  by  the  very  terms  oi  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  have  heard  about  how  they 
have  been  vacated  heretofore. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  would  be  an  abstract  assumption  about  it.  I 
would  state  that  if  you  state  it  that  way,  that  would  be  correct ;  but 
you  will  see  there  dways  comes  up  the  possibility  that  other  people 
will  construe  this  thing  differently. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  only  considering  whether  China  would 
be  in  a  better  position  if  she  had  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  Italy  and  Japan  signing  up  an  agreement  that  Japan 
will  keep  her  agreement — ^whether  she  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  secure  her  rights  than  she  would  be  in  if  we  would  turn  her  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Japan  without  any  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  would  not  turn  her  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Japan.  She  already  had  all  these  assurances  of  Japan  about  get- 
ting out  of  Shantung,  and  one  thing  and  another,  before  the  Paris 
conference  met. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  are  assuming  that  Japan  will  not 
keep  her  word. 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  Japan  might  just  as  well  not  have  ^one  into  the 
conference,  and  tins  issue  will  move  along  in  a  practical  way  very 
much  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  Japan  can  not  turn  that  over  to  China 
to-day  because  Japan  only  gets  this  Shantung  right  under  this  treaty, 
and  the  treaty  has  not  been  signed.  After  the  treaty  has  been 
signed  and  Japan  secur^  the  rignt  and  the  cession  from  Germany, 
then  she  will  be  in  position  to  turn  Shantung  back,  and  then  if  she 
refuses  she  has  broken  her  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  As  a  matter  oi  fact  Japan  could,  if  she  wished  to. 
to-morrow — or  she  could  have  done  it  ever  since  they  have  occupied 
Tsingtau— ^et  up  and  get  out  and  say  to  China,  "Here  it  is." 

Senator  McCumber.  But  she  coula  not  transfer  the  German  rights 
until  she  got  them. 

Senator  Borah.  They  are  all  forfeited. 

"Mr.  Millard.  In  regard  to  those  German  rights,  our  position  in 
this  war  was  like  that  of  a  neutral  until  the  war  beffan. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  Germany  did  get  a  ri^t  in  Shantung. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  right  wiD  exist  imtil  Germany  has 
been  deprived  of  that  right,  and  Germany  must  be  deprived  of  that 
right  by  some  kind  of  written  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  Germany,  for  the  purposes  of  an  abstract  argument, 
was  deprived  of  that  right  absolutely  on  the  day  that  Japan  declared 
war  on  her. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  was  also  deprived  of  it  when  she  signed 
the  treaty  depriving  her  of  it. 

Mr,  Millard.  She  was  deprived  of  it  on  the  day  that  Japan  de- 
clared war  on  Germany  and  declared  all  Germany's  rights  forieited. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  it  not  forfeited  when  Germany  declared 
war,  and  that  she  should  acquire  property  by  the  declarance 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  not  enough  ot  a  lawyer  to.decide  that,  but  there 
are  two  kinds  of  rights  in  Shantung  that  Germany  had.  One  was  a 
territorial  right,  but  more  important,  so  far  as  commerce  goes,  were 
the  economic  rights.  When  you  come  down  to  the  economic  rights, 
there  in  Shantung  it  is  as  if,  while  we  were  still  a  neutral,  some  third 
power  should  come  over  here,  and  there  was  some  corporation  in 
New  Jersey  which  was  a  German  concern  in  which  Germans  owned 
half  or  more  of  the  stock,  and  one  of  the  belligerents  had  grabbed 
that,  and  proceeded  to  put  their  troops  in  there.  That  is  wnat  the 
Japanese  did  in  Shanttmg  Province,  all  over  that  Province.  Here 
was  a  coal  mine,  we  will  say,  200  miles  away  from  Tsing-tau,  in 
which  the  Germans,  being  technical  men,  and  supplying  the  ma- 
chinery, were  operating  the  coal  mine  in  partnership  with  the  Chinese, 
and  they  just  walked  in  there  and  tooK  possession  of  it;  and  now 
they  expect  to  retain  control  of  all  of  it. 

^nator  McCumber.  I  shall  have  to  leave  in  just  a  moment,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  another  subject  before  I  go.     I  ask 
this  simply  for  information.     What  did  China  do  in  the  matter  of  this 
war?    ohe  declared  war  on  Germany? 
Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  what  did  she  do  under  it  ?    She  furnished 
ao  soldiers,  did  she  ? 
Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir;  she  wanted  to. 
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Senator  McCumber.  She  furnished  laborers  for  France,  did  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  furnished  some  200,000  to  250,000  laborers. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  they  go  simply  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  go  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Or  did  France  simply  allow  them  to  go  in  for 
the  wages  they  could  receive  for  foreign  labor  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  it  was  a  question  of  wages.  The  people  re- 
ceived wages.  But  you  could  not  go  in  and  take  250,000  of  that 
population.  Most  of  these  fellows  came  from  Shantung,  by  the  way. 
China  agreed  to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  it  done  under  a  military  order  of  China? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  done  by  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  she  consented  that  her  citi- 
zens might  go  to  France  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes-  and  as  you  may  know,  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions these  Chinese  laborers  actually  fought,  at  the  time  the  Germans 
were  running  over  things;  they  picked  up  what  arms  they  could  get 
and  fought,  and  thousands  of  them  died,  were  killed  and  wounded^ 
although  they  were  not  trained  soldiers,  at  all. 

Here  was  the  proposition.  France  needed  man-power.  The 
French  even  sent  a  military  mission  to  Peking  and  made  a  plan 
whereby  China  would  contribute  so  many  troops.  At  different 
times  they  tried  to  get  Japan  to  send  troops,  but  tney  could  not  get 
her  to  do  it.  She  always  asked  such  compensation,  in  various  ways, 
that  they  could  not  do  it.  They  wanted  to  get  Chinese,  and  the 
Chinese  were  very  willing  to  go.  They  could  not  finance  themselves. 
We  had  to  finance  Italy  and  all.  If  we  had  sent  the  money,  a  couple 
of  miUion  dollars,  the  Chinese  would  have  sent  three  of  four  hundred 
thousand  troops. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  China  send  any  troops  or  assist  finan- 
cidly  in  any  way,  or  with. supplies? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  bougnt  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  Liberty 
bonds.     I  never  heard  of  anybody  in  Japan  buying  any. 

Senator  Moses.  These  Chinese  laborers  that  went  to  France 
released  a  lot  of  men  for  active  fighting  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  they  did. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  x  ou  know  that  Japan  has  invested  in  a  lot 
of  Liberty  bonds,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  I  do  not  know.  This  thing  in  China  was  a 
popular  subscription. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Japan  has  purchased  a  lot  of  war  securities. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  mean  the  Japanese  Government? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes;  the  Government. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  China  they  got  up  a  Liberty  loan  drive  in  Shanghai, 
and  the  Chinese  came  up  and  subscribed  liberally.  The  Chinaman 
never  before  in  the  worm  could  have  been  gotten  to  put  his  money  in 
any  foreign  investment. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Were  you  in  the  Fai  East  at  the  time  the 
trouble  occurred  over  Korea  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  what  trouble  you  refer  to  now. 
Senator. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  first  aggression  of  Japan  in  Korea? 
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Mr.  MnxASD.  Of  course  the  first  aggression  of  Japan  in  Korea 
occurred  away  back  in  1894,  in  the  Japan  and  China  War.  J  was  not 
in  the  Far  East  at  that  time.  I  was  m  the  Far  East  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent  during  the  whole  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  War  ana  then 
I  have  been  in  Korea  three  or  four  times  since  that  time. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  Was  that  the  time  they  were  making  their 
grab  in  Korea? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  had  seized  Korea  at  that  time.  They  seized 
it  on  the  theory  of  protecting  Korean  independence,  and  the  rest  was 
simply  the  different  phases  oi  their  absorption  until  tney  got  possession 
of  tne  entire  country. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  remember  the  appeal  that  the  Korean 
Emperor  made  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  in  a  very  definite  way.    I  recollect  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  remember  the  eflFort  to  seek  asylum 
in  the  legation  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  remember  that. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  recall  the  terms  of  the  treaty  we  made 
with  Korea  in  1892  by  which  we  agreed  to  exert  out  good  oflSces  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Korean  Government  in  the  event  Uiat  it  was  im- 
posed upon  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Millard,  les,  i  do.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  Koreans  throw  that 
up  to  me. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  the  United  States  ever  do  anything 
toward  carrying  out  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think,  quite  on  the  contrary,  that  they  rather 
lent  themselves  to  the  other  hypothesis. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is,  helped  the  Japanese  ? 

Afr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  will  just  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point 
that  part  of  article  1  of  our  treaty  with  Korea  which  reads  as  follows: 

If  other  powers  deal  unjustly  or  0]>pre68ively  with  either  Government,  the  other 
wiU  exert  ineir  good  offices,  on  being  informed  of  the  act,  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
arrangement,  thus  showing  their  friendly  feeling. 

You  think  that  the  United  States,  when  appealed  to  by  the  Korean 
Emperor,  did  not  do  anything  to  carry  out  that  promise  ? 

1^.  Millard.  I  do  not  thmk  that  it  did  anything  at  all.  In  fact, 
I  am  quite  sure  they  did  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Were  you  familiar,  at  all,  with  the  action 
of  our  minister  who  at  that  time  was  located  in  Seoul,  representing 
the  United  States,  when  he  was  appealed  to  by  the  Korean  Emperor 
to  make  good  on  this  promise  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  was  not  there  then.  I  read  and  heard  something 
of  what  occurred. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  telegram  which 
was  sent  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Harris  M.  Allen,  to  Mr.  John  Hay,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  reading  as  follows: 

Hon.  John  Hat,  ^=^^'  ^^"^"^^  ^'^"^  ^^'  ^^^' 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  my  telegram  of  to-day  as  follows:  "Had  an  audi- 
ence with  the  head  of  Government  of  Korea  last  night.  He  informed  me  Japanese 
minister  opposed  to  makinsalliance  whereby  in  return  for  the  protection  of  Koret 
Japan  will  nave  control.  The  document  promised  me  has  not  arriv^tl.  Head  of 
Government  of  Korea  is  very  anxious  to  secure  the  assLstance  of  die  United  States. 
I  have  pacified  him  without  any  promises,  and  refused  any  asylum. " 

1  have  the  honor,  to  be,  edr,  your  obediant  servant,  ^^         ^   Allen 
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Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  that  telegram  before. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  fact,  I  was  shown  all  of  that  matter  by  Mr.  Allen 
himself  within  a  few  months,  as  I  recall  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then,  were  you  familiar  with  the  story  of 
how  the  Japanese  representative  in  Seoul  was  attempting  to  force 
the  Korean  Emperor  to  sign  this  decree  giving  full  power  to  the 
Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  two  of  my  books  I  devoted  quite  a  number  of 
chapters  to  information  about  those  events. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  how  the  Korean  minister  sought  to 
escape  from  him  and  appealed  to  the  American  minister  to  let  him 
enter  the  American  legation. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  how  the  American  minister  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  fence  and  prohibited  the  Korean  minister  from 
even  being  able  to  escape  from  the  Japanese  by  entering  the  American 
legation. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  I  recollect  those  things. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  have  to  think. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  John  Hay  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Who  was  President  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  have  to  think  about  that.  I  guess  it  must 
have  been  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  year? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  In  1904. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  interrogate  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
about  the  purpose  of  his  inquiry?    That  has  been  done  here  before. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Part  of  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is  to  show 
that  even  when  bound  by  a  treaty  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  an  Oriental  power  against  Japan. 

Senator  Moses.  The  purpose  being  to  show  that  the  United  States 
did  not  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  from  that  you  argue  that  therefore  Japan 
will  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No;  but  to  argue  that  all  these  tears  that 
are  being  shed  over  the  woes  of  China  are  crocodile  tears,  because 
they  are  being  shed  by  men  associated  with  the  same  people  who  laud 
John  Hay  as  a  great  American  statesman  who  always  protected  the 
rights  of  those  with  whom  he  had  contracted. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
those  who  laud  John  H^,  but 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  was  lauded  on  the  floor  the  other  day. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  I  do  know  there  are  no  croco- 
dile tears  being  shed  over  the  Shantung^  matter.  What  I  say  in 
regard  to  it  is  that  it  presents  a  moral  question,  that  it  is  up  to  us  to 
determine  for  ourselves,  not  up  to  John  Hay  or  any  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Moses.  Nor  any  other  dead  man. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  up  to  us  to  determine  what  we 
will  do  on  a  moral  question;  and  when  we  come  to  a  moral  question 
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like  Shantung  I  know  that  I  shaJl  not  shelter  myself  behind  any  wronjg 
that  may  have  been  done  in  the  past,  nor  any  action,  whatever  it 
1*1  may  have  been,  of  any  official  of  the  United  States  in  the  past.  I 
will  meet  that  moral  question  and  decide  it  as  I  think  a  moral  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  decided.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  United 
States  Senate  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Korean  question  or 
not,  but  the  United  States  Senate  to-day  has  to  do  with  the  Shan- 
tung decision;  and  so  when  you  endeavor  to  escape  responsibility 
for  a  decision  in  the  Shantung  question  because  some  official  in  the 
past  may  have  done  wrong  in  respect  to  some  other  question,  you  are 
seeking  nypocritically  simply  to  escape  a  boimden  duty  that  rests 
upon  the  human  bemgs  before  whom  that  moral  question  comes 
to-day. 

Now,  Mr.  Millard,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  in  response 
to  Senator  McCumber.  Are  you  tamihar  with  these  provisions  in 
relation  to  Shantung  in  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  read  them  several  times;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  this  peace  conference  in 
Paris  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  assembled,  deciding  territorial 

Juestions.  Before  them  came  Japan  and  China,  the  United  States, 
taly.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  others.  Definitively,  at  that  time, 
with  all  the  evidence  before  them,  they  decided  the  Shantmig  ques- 
tion by  sections  156  and  157,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yed;  they  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Now,  would  it  not  seem  to  follow, 
then,  that  that  definitive  determination  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  with  all  of  the  previous  acts  and  treaties  before  them,  decided 
everything  concerning  Shantimg  finally  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  say  that  a  certain  presumption  to  that 
effect  would  lie;  and  furthermore  I  would  like  to  say  this,  perhaps 
you  noticed  it:  In  finally  leaving  Paris  the  Japanese  peace  delega- 
tion, through  its  mouthpiece,  Baron  Makino,  gave  out  a  sort  of  state- 
ment in  which  he  said  officially  that  Japan  regarded  the  way  the 
Shantung  question  was  settled  before  the  peace  conference  as  a  gen- 
eral indorsement  of  Japan's  policy  in  the  Orient. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Of  necessity,  that  is  so,  is  it  not, 
because  they  had  before  them  the  Chinese  statement  and  the  Chinese 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  He  gave  that  out  as  an  official  statement.  That 
was  his  validictory  you  might  say  upon  leaving  Paris. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  oo  that  the  Shantung  decision 
rests  upon  a  definitive  agreement,  and  the  indefinite  verbal  promise  of 
Japan  that  at  some  indefinite  period  in  the  future  something  will*  be 
returned. 

Mr.  Millard.  All  the  gentlemen  who  have  rank  as  international 
lawyers,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  the  question,  say  that  that  is  the 
status. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  some 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that 
when  Japan  entered  upon  the  possession  of  Shantung  she  practically 
overran  the  whole  Province. 

Mr.  Millard   She  did,  sir;  yes. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Including  the  railroad,  up  to  the  capital  of 
the  Province. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  A  city  called  Tsinan,  or,  as  the  Chinese  write 
it,  Tsi-nan-pou,  but  pou  means  capital  or  great  city. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  they 
assumed  control  of  the  civil  government. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  was  later.  First,  on  the  theory  of  military  ' 
necessity,  they  went  clear  outside  of  the  comparatively  small  terri- 
tory wmch  had  been  leased  to  Germany,  ana  sent  their  troops  all 
over  the  Province  and  occupied  the  principal  places,  and  everywhere 
they  did  that  they  would  string  a  field  military  telegraph,  and  would 
establish  telegraph  and  post  offices,  and  all  those  thmgs  are  still  there 
to-day. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  consider  that  a  violation  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  ? 

Mr,  Millard.  I  would  say  absolutely  that  it  is  a  violation  of  terri- 
tory and  an  invasion,  where  that  set  oi  circumstances  would  arise. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  consider  it  an  invasion  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  China  for  Japan  to  come  in  there  and  assume  control  of 
the  civil  government  of  the  Province  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  In  regard  to  the  civil  government,  that  status 
that  I  am  describing  established  Japan  throughout  the  Province. 
They  would  send  their  troops  into  a  certain  district  where  there  had 
been  some  Uttle  coal  mine  that  the  Chinese  had  hired  some  German 
engineer  or  somebody  to  get  the  coal  out  of,  and  under  the  presiunp- 
tion  that  there  was  a  German  equity  in  it  somewhere  they  would  go 
off  the  railroad  over  to  this  district  and  grab  that  property.  Then 
they  would  send  a  few  hundred  troops  in  there  and  string  a  miUtary 
wire,  a  mihtary  telephone  system  for  coiomunication,  and  the  next 
thing  you  would  find  a  Japanese  post  office,  and  the  next  thing  there 
would  be  a  Japanese  drug  shop  with  which  they  distributed  their 
opium  and  other  things  throughout  the  coimtry,  and  you  would  find 
a  Japanese  house  of  prostitution  and  all  those  other  things,  a  little 
Japanese  settlement  would  grow  up  there.  After  that  thing  had 
gone  on  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  they  had  the  whole  Province  pretty 
well  placed,  then  they  foresaw  a  time  when  the  war  would  end  and 
when  the  excuse  of  military  necessity  would  not  hold  good.  So  then 
they  invented  a  kind  of  substitute  and  began  a  substituting  process 
by  which  there  would  be  gradually  substituted  a  civil  administration 
in  the  Province  instead  oi  the  mihtary  occupation,  with  its  presumed 
military  necessity.  There  was  no  more  military  necessity  for  it  than 
there  would  have  been  for  the  Japanese  occupation  of  California,  but 
that  was  the  excuse,  and  of  course  with  the  termination  of  the  war 
that  would  end  even  as  an  excuse,  so  they  set  out  to  create  a  so-c*\lled 
civil  administration. 

They  began  it  tentatively  like  they  always  do,  by  establishing  it 
in  three  different  localities.  There  had  been  a  military  commandant 
at  each  of  those  places.  So  they  substituted  a  civil  administrator 
there,  and  creating  a  little  court  along  with  him.  Now,  that  was  a 
direct  infringement,  not  only  upon  the  Chinese  sovereignty,  but  upon 
the  treaty  rights  of  all  other  nations,  because  they  extorted  the  extra- 
territoriality from  China  under  certain  circumstances,  mider  which 
China  does  certain  things  and  the  foreimers  will  do  certain  things, 
and  the  foreigners  will  reside  in  certain  localities.  If  they  go  out  of 
those  localities,  at  least  under  certain  conditions,  by  reason  of  those 
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things  they  retain  their  extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  That  is,  if  a 
foreigner  commits  an  offense,  he  can  be  haled  before  his  own  consul, 
or  something  like  that.  So,  when  the  Japanese  would  go  out  into 
these  places  and  establish  a  civil  administration,  that  merely  n*eant 
that  if  a  Japanese  committed  any  offense  he  coula  not  be  haled  before 
a  Chinese  court  but  he  would  oe  brought  before  a  Japanese  court, 
which  would  simply  release  the  man.  They  worked  that  all  over 
the  province. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  your  last  book.  Democracy  and  the  East, 
I  received  the  impression  that  you  stated  in  that  book  that  the 
Japanese  had  the  right  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  for  the  entire 
Cnmese  Empire.     Is  that  true? 

lifr.  Millard.  No;  their  status  under  the  treaty  is  exactly  the 
same  as  ours. 

St,nator  Swanson.  But  the  impression  I  derived  in  reading  that 
book  was  that  by  some  process  the  Qiinese  had  ^iven  or  the  «Tapanese 
had  taken  the  right  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  on  all  differences 
with  the  Chinese  Empire.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Not  (juite.  I  must  have  stated  it  quite  obscurely  if 
you  got  that  impression.  They  ha\  a  done  it  wherever  they  have 
obtained  a  foothold.  Thejjr  have  done  it  in  Manchuria  and  Shantung. 
Thev  have  done  it  in  dirferent  parts  of  China.  Thej  claimed  that 
Fu-kien  Province  is  within  their  sphere  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Formosa,  and  that  is  just  a  criterion  ot  their  methods  for  the  rest  of 
the  country,  which  amoimts  to  taking  political  possession  ot  it  by 
those  methods. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand  them,  they  have  no  greater 
rights  by  treaty  than  the  oflier  nations  have  as  to  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Millard.  None  whatever.  Their  rights  by  treaty  are  the  same 
as  ours.  We  would  have  just  the  same  rights  at  any  time  in  this  war, 
while  China  was  neutral,  or  since,  to  have  sent  a  bunch  of  American 
marines  over  into  Shantung  ProvincjB  and  grabbed  coal  mines  and 
strung  telegraph  wires  there,  or  anything  else,  just  as  Japan  has  done. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  got  that  impression  from  your  book,  and  I 
looked  to  see  if  there  were  any  treaties  in  the  appendix,  but  I  did  not 
find  any.  So  you  say  it  is  simply  limited  to  where  they  have  mil- 
itary occupation,  like  Shantung  and  Formosa. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  and  they  saw  that  the  end  of  the  war  would 
end  that,  and  they  have  created  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  form  of 
civil  administration. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  At  what  points  has  Japan  established  herself 
in  Oiina? 

Mr.  Millard.  Over  three  Manchurian  Provinces  and  what  is  called 
Outer  Mongolia.  The  distinction  between  Outer  and  Inner  Mon- 
golia was  never  heard  of  imtil  Russia  and  Japan  split  it  up  that 
way  by  a  secret  treaty  and  invented  those  distinctions  to  define 
what  was  Japan's  part  and  what  was  Russia's  part,  and  then  through 
tills  process  down  there  in  Fukien  Province.  That  is  down  there 
by  -Ajnoy. 

The  revolution  in  China  began  in  1911,  and  the  first  outbreak 
occurred  awav  up  there  on  the  i  angtse  River,  at  Wu-chang,  opposite 
Hankow,  and  there  was  a  ^ood  deal  of  disorder.  The  government 
troops  were  on  the  north  oank  of  the  river  and  the  rebels  were 
on  tne'soutii  bank,  and  shells  and  bullets  fell  around  the  settlement^ 
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before  the  government  went  up  there  to  protect  foreign  concessions. 
Japan  took  advantage  of  that  period  oi  disorder  to  send  a  lot  of 
troops  up  there,  and  then  she  just  deliberately  went  over  there  and 
took  a  piece  of  ground  right  outside  of  the  foreign  settlement  of 
Hankow,  and  bujdt  big  permanent  barracks  there,  and  has  kept  a 
garrison  there  ever  since,  and  China  can  not  get  them  out. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  province  is  that? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  must  be  m  the  Province  of  Hupeh.  It  is 
right  up  there  at  Hankow.  Hankow  bears  about  the  same  relation 
to  China  that  Chicago  does  to  the  United  States.  It  is  the  great 
interior  city  of  China,  with  3,000,000  people  there. 

Senator  Srandegee.  What  other  Provinces  does  Japan  occupy? 

Mr.  Millard.  Every  time  1  go  to  China  I  find  she  has  done  a  lot 
more  things.  In  the  last  two  years  she  has  gone  out,  and  by  this 
process  of  penetration  she  will  go  off  into  some  little  Province  up 
there  and  bribe  some  local  official,  or  in  some  way  get  some  kind  of  a 
concession  out  of  him — mayb«  to  mine  some  minerals  in  the  district, 
or  something  of  that  kind — ana  in  that  way  estabUsh  some  sort  of  a 
presumption  of  Japanese  vested  interest  in  something  or  other. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  she  send  her  troops  in  uiere  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Then  the  first  thing  you  know  there  will  be  half  a 
dozen  Japanese  soldiers  who  will  drift  in  from  nowhere.  You  will 
hardly  know  how  they  came  there.  You  will  wake  up  some  morning 
and  find  them  there,  supposedly  there  to  protect  this  vested  interest, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done.  Then  some  fine  daj  some  of  the  other 
foreign  consular  agents  wake  up  and  find  the  soldiers  there,  and  they 
say,  "What  are  these  Japanese  soldiers  doing  here?"  And  the  Chi- 
nese say,  "We  don't  know  how  they  got  here.  We  woke  up  one 
morning  and  found  them  there."  Then  they  go  and  make  represen- 
tations to  the  Japanese  consul,  and  they  say,  "  What  are  those  fel- 
lows there  for?  They  have  no  right  there.  Then  they  will  make 
some  excuse  and  say,  "Oh,  they  are  here  temporarily,"  and  they 
dawdle  along,  and  the  next  time,  where  there  were  6  there  will  be  50 
more,  and  then  a  little  later  they  will  have  barracks  built,  and  there 
will  be  200.  You  would  have  to  check  up  those  things  every  three 
months  in  order  to  catch  up  with  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  To  revert  to  an  inquiry  that  Senator  Mc-  • 
Cumber  made  of  you  a  Uttle  while  ago,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
lea^e  of  nations  if  the  covenant  should  be  ratified,  as  to  being  an  ef- 
fective guaranty  that  Japan  would  perform  its  treaties  or  the  stipu- 
lations made  in  a  note  to  abandon  the  sovereignty  of  Shantung,  or  to 
get  out  within  a  certain  time.  You  started  to  say  something,  but  was 
cut  off  and  did  not  finish  it.  You  expressed  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  league  would  come  up  to  the  test  of  protecting  China, 
and  you  said  that  in  other  cases  it  had  not  been  done,  and  that  that 
fact  could  be  developed  by  the  Senate  if  it  wanted  to.  Do  you  recall 
having  made  such  a  statement,  and  if  you  made  it,  what  did  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Millard.  My  20  years'  experience  as  a  reporter  of  interna- 
tional events  and  poUtics  may  have  made  me  a  Uttle  cynical.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  cynical,  but  I  do  think  I  regard  international  politics 
from  a  common  sense  practical  view.  I  see  how  the  machinery 
works.  I  know  how  the  thing  runs.  And  here  you  have  got  this 
situation:  As  Senator  Johnson  said,  you  have  had  all  the  nations  of 
tlie  world  assembled  in  a  great  conclave  at  Paris,  where  they  were 
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fixing  up  everything  on  the  basis  of  justice,  and  were  supposed  to 
give  everything  due  consideration,  and  that  was  the  result  in  regard 
to  Shantung. 

Now  let  us  suppose  this  thing  goes  on  for  two  or  three  years  and 
China  comes  along  some  day  ana  says,  ^'I  can  not  stand  this  any 
more/'  and  some  aisorder  starts  in  China  and  there  is  a  flare-up,  and 
it  takes  the  form  of  an  antiforeign  demonstration,  and  they  kill  some 
missionaries,  and  our  Government  says,  *^  Something  has  got  to  be 
done,''  and  China  says,  **We  can  not  let  Japan  go  in  here  by  herself: 
she  will  just  overrun  the  country."  And  if  we  have  any  kind  of 
international  action,  then  we  have  got  to  go  in  and  participate,  and 
then  China  comes  along  and  says,  ^'I  demand  that  the  league  of 
nations  make  Japan  fumll  her  promises  and  get  out."  She  might 
come  and  make  tnat  appeal  to  tne  league  of  nations.  Then  suppose 
it  should  develop  that  it  would  get  around  to  the  point  where  tnere 
would  have  to  be  a  matter  of  K>rce.  How  are  you  going  to  make 
her  get  out  ?  She  could  tell  the  league  of  nations  to  go  to  the  devil 
unless  you  could  line  up  certain  forces  that  she  could  see  could  be 
applied  to  her,  and  the  only  way  you  could  make  her  see  that  would 
be  by  making  a  certain  alignment,  and  united  action  among  enough 
of  the  principal  powers  to  overawe  her,  or  else  fight  her.  You 
would  have  to  have  a  sufficient  alignment  of  power  to  overawe  her. 
Under  those  circumstances  our  Government  might  take  the  attitude, 
'  'Japan,  this  is  all  wrong.  You  must  straighten  this  thing  out  before 
the  league  of  nations." 

Then  we  go  around  among  the  British  and  French  Grovemments, 
among  the  principal  powers  as  the  Senator  who  interrogated  me  a 
little  while  ago  was  speaking  about;  and  we  ask  these  principal 
powers  to  tell  Japan  that  she  has  ^ot  to  behave  herself;  and  suppose 
under  those  circumstances  the  British  Government  should  shrug  its 
shoulders  and  say,  ''We  are  very  sorry,  but  here  is  another  secret 
agreement,"  and  should  pull  it  out  on  you,  and  France  should  pull  out 
another  secret  agreement  on  you,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  in  which 
secret  agreements  they  have  practically  agreed  in  advance  that  Japan 
can  get  away  with  ail  this.  That  is  just  what  happened  to  us  at 
Paris;  that  is,  thev  pulled  these  things  on  us  there.  That  is  the  way 
the  game  is  played.  It  is  a  practical  proposition,  and  I  say  that  there 
is  circumstantial  evidence  that  that  arrangement  was  agreed  to  prac- 
tically at  Paris,  except  that  my  information  was  that  the  French  had 
not  committed  themselves  to  it,  because  they  wanted  to  wait  to  find 
out  what  conditions  we  might  attach  to  this  so-called  alliance,  to  the 
support  they  want  us  to  give  them;  but  Pichon  distinctly  was  in 
favor  of  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  British  have  already  really 
reached  an  agreement  with  Japan,  one  of  those  collateral  or  regional 
agreements  on  the  side.  Now,  suppose  you  sign  lip  this  league  of 
nations,  or  this  alliance,  and  within  say  six  months,  or  whatever  time 
would  elapse,  they  got  the  league  of  nations  together  and  started  to 
organize  it;  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  under  article  21,  or  another 
article  which  says  that  treaties  shall  all  be  made  public,  they  say. 
"Evervbody  who  has  got  any  treaties  bring  them  out  on  the  table  and 
let  us  look  them  over. 

Then  it  would  seem  that  legally  aU  those  that  are  brought  out  under 
those  circumstances  will  be  valid  treaties.  Then  when  they  bring 
put  ihpse  Ajgreem^tBi  we  are  signed  up,  we  are  nailed  down,  and  we 
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have  not  any  way  of  going  back  on  this  thing.  I  say,  get  back  of  it 
now  and  find  out  if  it  is  true.  The  only  hold  we  had  over  any  of  these 
nations  was  that  they  were  asking  us  to  do  something.  Now,  what 
they  are  a^^dng  us  to  do  is  to  enter  into  a  tripartite  alliance  to  protect 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  that  in  sustaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  worid. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  refer  to  the  Franco-American  treaty 
and  the  British-French  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  But  I  say,  let  us  say  to  them,  "Now  let  us 
make  this  50-50.  We  went  into  this  war  bhnd.  You  did  not  tell  us 
of  these  things,  and  we  gave  you  our  best.  We  gave  you  our  generous 
help  without  asking  any  questions,  and  we  believed  that  everybody 
would  act  right  at  the  end.  Now,  before  we  go  into  any  of  these 
things  we  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Have  you  got  any 
secret  agreements  that  are  going  to  infringe  upon  our  policy  in  differ- 
ent parte  of  the  world?*'  Let  us  say  to  them,  ''If  you  have  got  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  put  them  right  on  the  table  now.  Don't  wait  until 
later.  Then  we  will  see  what  kind  of  a  treaty  we  have  got."  That 
was  one  line  of  thought  that  I  was  proposing,  Senator.  If  they  do 
that,  they  can  find  out  these  things,  if  you  ask  the  President  or 
Mr.  Lansing  whether  they  know  of  any  such  thing,  they  say,  "No, 
we  don't  know."  Let  us  make  it  a  categorical  interrogation,  of  the 
French  and  British  Grovernmente,  and  see  what  they  say. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  are  aware,  I  assume,  of  the  construction 
which  I  understand  the  President  and  certain  Senators  place  upon 
article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  read  a  good  many  different  statements 
about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  I  und'^rstand  their  position  correctly,  they 
claim  that  when  the  council  hears  a  dispute  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions, or  makes  recommendations  as  to  how  the  treaty  stipulations 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  members  of  the  league,  their  recommen- 
dations are  merely  advisory  and  not  compulsory  on  the  members  of 
the  leaffue.     You  are  famihar  with  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  not  consider  that  my  opinion  about  that 
would  be  worth  anything. 

Senator  Brandegee.  1  am  not  going  to  ask  your  opinion  about 
that,  but  have  you  heard  that  interpretation  of  article  10,  of  the  effect 
of  such  a  recommendation  of  the  council,  that  it  would  be  purely 
advisory  and  not  mandatory  on  the  members  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  guaranty  under 
article  10,  that  we  are,  if  we  are  asked  to  undertake  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  all  the  members  of  the  league 
would  have  if  Japan  should  understand  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  council  under  that  were  only  advisory  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  think  that  anything  that  leaves  a  loop- 
hole by  which  Japan  can  squirm  around  and  evade  the  promises  that 
she  has  made  about  that,  she  will  utilize  in  that  way.  So  I  think 
prudence  would  dictate  that  you  leave  as  few  loopholes  as  possible. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  there  are  loopholes  there,  they  are  there, 
and  we  are  told  that  we  can  not  stop  them  or  amend  them,  or  dot  an 
'4"  or  cross  a 'H." 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  what  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Senate  ore  in  respect  to  these  thmgs. 
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Senator  Bsandegee.  Well,  I  do ;  but  jon  do  not  think,  do  you, 
that  if  the  recommendation  of  this  council  that  Senator  M<5Cumber 
was  asking  you  about  is  onljr  advisory  on  the  members,  if  as  you 
have  said  you  do  not  think  this  recommendation  would  be  an  effect- 
ive guaranty  to  China  that  Japan  would  perform  her  promise  to  get 
out  of  Shanttmg,  do  you  thiuK  that  recommendation  would  terrify 
Japan  to  any  appreciable  extent? 

Mr.  Millard.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  circimistances  I  do  not 
think  it  would  terrify  her  at  all.  Nothing  will  terrify  Japan  in  re- 
spect to  this  subject  unless  she  sees  that  if  she  does  not  do  certain 
things  she  is  commg  in  collision  with  superior  forces. 

Senator  Bbaitdeqee.  Moral  forces  ? 

A&.  Millard.  No,  material  forces.  She  does  not  care  the  snap 
of  her  fingers  about  any  moral  force,  any  more  than  Germany  did. 

Senator  Pobcerene.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Pomerene.  This  morning  you  said  there  were  some  20 
r^onal  understandings  affecting  Cliina. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  said  I  thought  there  were  about  that  many  known, 
yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  do  you  mean  by  understandings? 
Do  you  mean  secret  treaties? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir;  most  of  them  are  in  writing  and  have  been 
pubhshed. 

Senator  Pomere^ne.  Between  what  coimtries  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  them  if  you  want  them,  that 
is  a  partial  list.  I  will  not  say  it  is  complete.  I  was  looking  it  up 
the  other  day  and  I  have  it  here.  The  first  are  the  various  notes  and 
so  forth  constituting  what  they  call  the  "Hay  doctrine.*' 

Then  there  is  the  Anglo-Japanese  aUiance,  first  signed  on  January 
30,  1902;  revised  and  amended  August  12,  1905,  and  revised  and 
renewed  July,  1911. 

Third,  there  is  the  Franco-Japanese  arrangement,  signed  July  10, 
1907. 

Fourth  is  the  Russo-Japan  treaty  of  peace  of  September  5,  1905. 

Fifth,  there  is  the  convention  between  Japan  and  Eussia  of  July 
30,  1907. 

Sixth,  there  is  the  Russo-British  convention  of  August  31,  1907. 

Seventh,  there  are  the  secret  Russo-Japanese  alliance  and  agree- 
ments signed  on  July  7,  1907;  June  21^910;  July  4,  1910;  June  25, 
1912;  Jidy  8,  1912;  June  20,  1916.  The  existence  of  these  agree- 
ment was  revealed  by  the  publication  of  documents  after  the  revo- 
lution in  Russia,  but  the  texts  of  all  of  them  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. The  text  of  the  secret  aUiance  of  1916,  maae  during  the 
Great  War,  has  been  published. 

Eighth,  there  is  the  Russo-British  agreement  of  April  28, 1899. 

Ninth  is  the  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  France  of  Janu- 
ary 51,  1896. 

Tehth,  there  are  the  British-American  agreements  of  September  2, 
1898,  and  October  16,  1900. 

Eleventh  is  the  British-Chinese  agreement  relating  to  Thibet. 

Twelfth  is  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  November  30,  1908. 

Thirteenth  is  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  November  2,  1917. 
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Fourteenth  is  the  secret  agreement  between  Russia,  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  1915,  relating  to  Western  Asia. 

Fifteenth  is  the  secret  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  known  as  the  Sykes-Picot  Treaty,  made  in  1916,  relating  to 
Western  Asia. 

Sixteenth  are  the  alleged  secret  agreements  made  by  Japan  with 
various  Russian  factions  m  Siberia  in  1918  and  1919. 

Seventeenth  is  the  alleged  secret  regional  understanding  relating 
to  Asia  made  by  Japan,  France,  and  Great  Britain  in  1919. 

I  have  17  of  them  enumerated  here,  but  I  do  not  have  with  me  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Rockhill's  treaties. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Those  are  either  secret  treaties  or  an  exchange 
of  notes,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  form  of  the  exchange  of 
notes. 

Senator  Pomebene.  So  in  that  respect  they  are  not  akin  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  you  would  draw  an 
analog  there.  I  would  not  think  they  were  akin  to  the  Monroe 
doctrme. 

Senator  PoiffEBENE.  Now  another  matter.  As  I  recall,  Count 
Ishii  gave  out  a  statement  which  was  printed  in  the  American  papers 
here,  to  the  effect  that  Japan  had  invited  China  to  join  her  forces  in 
fighting  the  German  troops  in  the  Far  East  in  the  Shantxmg  Peninsula 
or  Province. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Viscount  Ishii.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  say  he 
stated  that  Japan  had  invited  China  to  do  so  ? 

Senator  Pomebene.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  think  quite  the  contrary.  As  I  say,  she  pre- 
vented China  from  doing  so. 

Senator  Pomebene.  In  the  first  place,  I  mean. 

A&.  MiLLABD.  In  the  first  place. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Before  or  about  the  time  she  began  active 
military  operations. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Absolutely  the  contrary  of  that  is  the  fact.  China 
proposed  to  enter  into  the  operations  at  Kaichow,  and  Japan  pre- 
vented her. 

Senator  Pomebene.  So  vou  take  issue  with  Viscount  Ishii  in  that? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  If  he  made  that  statement.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
did. 

Senator  Pomebene.  That  is  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  never  heard  it  before. 

Senator  Pomebene.  SufBice  it  to  sav  that  China  took  no  part  in 
seeking  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  Shantimg. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  She  asked  to  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
operations,  but  was  notpermitted. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Was  that  during  the  period  that  Japan  was 
doing  the  actual  fighting  ? 

Mr.  Mn^LABD.  It  was  oefore  she  even  started  to  fight. 

Senator  Pomebene.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  this  morning, 
you  stated  that  later  on  Japan  tried  to  dissuade  China  from  severing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Gfermany. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  I  did  state  that. 

Senator  Pomebene.  With  what  Chinese  officials  were  those 
efforts  made  I 
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^  Mr.  MiLLABD.  With  various  people  in  the  Wai-chow  Pou  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Premier  of  China. 

Senator  Pomekene.  What  was  Japan's  reason  for  doing  that,  if 
you  know  t 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  I  can  only  say  that  by  deduction.  Her 
reason  was  that  Japan  had  twice  before  rejected  absolute  proposals 
for  China  to  join  the  war,  proposals  made  directly  on  one  occasion  to 
the  ambassadors  at  Tokyo^  saying  that  she  did  not  want  China  to 
join,  because  under  those  circumstances  China  would  be  in  the  allied 
group  and  would haye  aprotected  position  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Senator  PoMERENE.  To  at  position  would  be  antagonistic  to  the 
position  taken  both  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  would  it  not  ?' 

Senator  Pomerene.  With  respect  to  China  seyering  her  diplomatic 
relations. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  the  attitude  of  the  British  and  French  legations. 
IsupposeyouarereferringnowtoChina^whenChinadidseverrelations. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  attitude  of  the  French  and  British  legations  at 
that  time  was  distinctly  sympathetic  to  haying  China  follow  the 
adyice  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  that  Japan  at  that  time  was,  in  your  judg- 
ment, acting  in  direct  anta^nism  to  what  were  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  Italy,  with  which  nations  she  had  these 
secret  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  You  see  the  signing  of  these  treaties  was  yery  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  these  eyents  which  we  are  speakmg  of.  These 
negotiations  in  regard  to  the  secret  treaties  were  being  conducted  at  a 
dinerent  place. 

Senator  Pomerene.  These  secret  treaties  were  made  some  time  in 
1915,  were  they  noti. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  1917,  right  at  the  yery  time,  almost  day  for  day, 
week  for  week,  almost  at  that  moment.  Japan  did  not  want  China 
to  do  anjthing  until  she  got  these  secret  troaties  signed  up.  That 
was  one  immeoiate  motiye.  Meanwhile  you  haye  got  to  take  yarious 
other  things  into  consideration.  That  was  the  most  precarious 
moment  of  the  war  for  the  Alhes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  still,  at  that  yery  precarious  moment, 
you  feel  satisfied  that  Japan  was  trying  to  preyent  Chma  from  seyer- 
ing relations  with  Germany. 

Mr.  Millard.  Exactly.  She  used  that  yery  circumstance,  I  would 
say  flatly,  to  blackmidl  her  allies  into  signing  these  secret  agreements. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Suppose  this  treaty  fails  of  confirmation, 
what  will  be  the  relationship  existing  between  China  and  Japan  with 
respect  to  Shantung? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  will  be  just  what  it  has  been  at'  any  time  for  the 
last  fiye  years. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Millard  will  be  excused,  and 
the  secretary  will  arrange  lor  his  fees  and  expenses. 

The  committee  will  stond  adjourned  xmtil  to-morrow  at  10  a.  m.,  at 
the  White  House. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  August  19,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the 
White  House.) 


TUBSDAT,  AUOTJST  19,  1910. 

United  States  Sekatb, 
Committee  on  Fobeion  Relations, 

Washington,  V.  G. 

confebenoe  at  the  white  house. 

The  committee  met  at  the  White  House  at  10  o'clock  a.  m«, 
pursuant  to  the  invitation  of  the  President,  and  proceeded  to  the 
East  Room,  where  the  conference  was  held. 

Present:  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  following  members  of  the  committee:  Senators  Lodge  (chair- 
man). McCumber,  Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall^  Enox,  Harding,  Johnson 
of  California,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Wilhams,  Swanson,  romerene, 
Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEHEFT  OF  TEE  PBESIDEFT. 

The  President.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing 
out  a  little  statement  in  the  hope  that  it  might  facihtate  discussion 
by  speaking  directly  on  some  pomts  that  I  know  have  been  points  of 
controyersy'and  upon  which  I  thought  an  expression  of  opinion 
would  not  "be  unwelcome. 

I  am  absolutely  glad  that  the  committee  should  have  responded 
m  this  way  to  my  intimation  that  I  would  like  to  be  of  service 
to  it.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  for  a  frank  and  full  interchange 
of  views. 

I  hope,  too,  that  this  conference  will  serve  to  expedite  your  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  of  peace.  I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  and 
indulge  me  if  I  again  urge  that  practically  the  wnole  task  of  bringing 
the  country  back  to  normal  conditions  of  life  and  industry  waits  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

I  venture  thus  again  to  urge  my  advice  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  treaty  be  taken  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  because  the  problems  with  which  we  are  face  to  face  in  the 
readjustment  of  our  national  life  are  of  the  most  pressing  and  critical 
character,  will  require  for  their  proper  solution  the  most  intimate 
and  disinterested  cooperation  of  aJl  parties  and  all  interests,  and  can 
not  be  postponed  witnout  manifest  peril  to  our  people  and  to  all  the 
national  advantages  we  hold  most  dear.  Majr  I  mention  a  few  of 
the  matters  whicn  can  not  be  handled  with  intelligence  until  the 
country  ^ows  the  character  of  the  peace  it  is  to  have!  I  do  so  only 
by  a  very  few  samples. 

The  copper  mines  of  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Alaska,  for  example, 
are  being  kept  open  and  in  operation  only  at  a  great  cost  and  loss,  in 
part  upon  borrowed  money;  the  zinc  mines  oi  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
and  Wisconsin  are  being  operated  at  about  one-half  their  capacity; 
the  lead  of  Idaho,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  roaches  only  a  portion  of  its 
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fonner  market;  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  cotton  belting,  and 
also  for  lubricating  oil,  which  can  not  be  met — all  because  the  channels 
of  trade  are  barred  by  war  when  there  is  no  war.  The  same  is  true 
of  raw  cotton,  of  whicn  the  Central  Empires  alone  formerly  purchased 
nearly  4,000,000  bales.  And  these  are  only  examples.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  raw  material,  a  single  important  foodstuff,  a  single 
class  of  manufactured  goods  which  is  not  in  the  same  case.  Our  fml, 
normal  profitable  production  waits  on  peace. 

Our  mihtary  plans  of  course  wait  upon  it.  We  can  not  intelligently 
or  wisely  decide  how  large  a  naval  or  mihtary  force  we  shall  mamtain 
or  what  our  policy  with  regard  to  mihtary  training  is  to  be  until  we 
have  peace  not  only,  but  also  until  we  know  how  peace  is  to  be 
sustained,  whether  oy  the  arms  of  single  nations  or  by  the  concert 
of  all  the  great  peoples.  And  there  is  more  than  that  difficulty 
involved.  The  vast  surplus  properties  of  the  Army  include  not  fooa 
and  clothing  merely,  wnose  sate  will  affect  normal  production,  but 
great  manufacturing  establishments  also  which  should  be  restored  to 
their  former  uses,  great  stores  of  machine  tools,  and  all  sorts  of 
merchandise  which  must  lie  idle  until  peace  and  mihtary  poUcy  are 
definitively  determined.  By  the  same  token  there  can  be  no  properly 
studied  national  budget  until  then. 

The  nations  that  ratify  the  treaty,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  France,  will  be  in  a  position  to  lay  their  plans  for  controlling  the 
markets  of  central  Europe  without  competition  from  us  if  we  do  not 
presently  act.  We  have  no  consular  agents,  no  trade  representatives 
there  to  look  after  our  interests. 

There  are  large  areas  of  Europe  whose  future  will  he  imcertain  and 
questionable  until  their  people  know  the  final  settlements  of  peace 
and  the  forces  which  are  to  administer  and  sustain  it.  Without 
determinate  markets  our  production  can  not  proceed  with  intelligence 
or  confidence.  There  can  be  no  stabilization  of  wages  because  there 
can  be  no  settled  conditions  of  employment.  There  can  be  no  easy 
or  normal  industrial  credits  because  there  can  be  no  confident  or 
permanent  revival  of  business. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  obvious  examples.  I  will  only 
venture  to  repeat  that  every  element  of  normal  life  amongst  us 
depends  upon  and  awaits  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace;  and 
also  that  we  can  not  afford  to  lose  a  single  summer's  day  by  not  doing 
all  that  we  can  to  mitigate  the  winter's  suffering,  which,  unless  we 
find  means  to  prevent  it,  may  prove  disastrous  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  world,  and  may,  at  its  worst,  bring  upon  Europe  conditions  even 
more  terrible  than  those  wrought  by  the  war  itself. 

Nothing,  I  am  led  tobeUeve,standsinthewayof  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  except  certain  doubts  with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  implica- 
tion of  certain  articles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations;  and 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  such  doubts 
should  be  entertamed.  You  will  recall  that  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  conference  with  your  committee  and  with  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  White  House  in 
March  last  the  questions  now  most  frequently  asked  about  the  league 
of  nations  were  all  canvassed  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  clari- 
fication. The  covenant  of  *  the  league  was  then  in  its  first  draft  and 
subject  to  revision.  It  was  pointed  out  that  no  express  recognition 
was  given  to  the  Monroe  doctrine;  that  it  was  not  express^  pro- 
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vided  that  the  league  should  have  no  authority  to  act  or  to  express 
a  judgment  on  matters  of  domestic  policy;  that  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  league  was  not  expressly  recognized:  and  that  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Congress  to  determine  all  questions  of 

feace  and  war  was  not  sufficiently  safeguarded.  On  my  return  to 
'aris  all  these  matters  were  taken  up  again  by  the  commission  on 
the  league  of  nations  and  every  suggestion  of  the  United  States  was 
accepted. 

The  views  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  questions  I  have 
mentioned  had,  in  fact,  already  been  accepted  by"  the  commission 
and  there  was  supposed  to  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  them  in  the 
draft  of  the  covenant  first  adopted — me  draft  which  was  the  subject 
of  our  discussion  in  March — ^but  no  objection  was  made  to  saying 
explicitly  in  the  text  what  aU  had  supposed  to  be  implicit  in  it. 
There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  the 
resulting  provisions  of  the  covenant  in  the  minds  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated m  drafting  them,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
notning  vague  or  doubtful  in  their  wording. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  is  expressly  mentioned  as  an  understanding 
whichisinnoway  tobe  impaired  or  interfered  with  bv  anything  con- 
tained in  the  covenant  and  the  expression ' '  regional  understanding  like 
the  Monroe  doctrine''  was  used,  not  because  anyone  of  the  conferees 
thought  there  was  any  comparable  agreement  anywhere  else  in 
existence  or  in  contemplation,  but  omy  because  it  was  thought 
best  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  dealing  in  such  a  docimient  with 
the  policy  of  a  single  nation.  Absolutely  nothing  is  concealed 
in  the  phrase. 

With  regard  to  domestic  questions  Article  XVI  of  the  covenant 
expressly  provides  liiat,  if  in  case  of  any  dispute  arising  between 
members  of  the  league  the  matter  involved  is  claimed  by  one  of  the 

Earties  ''and  is  foimd  by  the  council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which 
y  international  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that 
party,  the  council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make  no  recommendation 
as  to  its  settlement."  The  tJnited  States  was  by  no  means  the  only 
Government  interested  in  the  explicit  adoption  of  this  provision,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  authoritative  student  of  inter-  * 
national  law  that  such  matters  as  immigration,  tariffs,  and  natiu*aliza- 
tion  are  incontestably  domestic  questions  with  which  no  international 
body  could  deal  without  express  authority  to  do  so.  No  enumeration 
of  domestic  questions  was  imdertaken  because  to  undertake  it, 
even  by  sample,  would  have  involved  the  danger  of  seeming  to 
exclude  those  not  mentioned. 

The  right  of  any  sovereign  State  to  withdraw  had  been  taken  for 
granted,  out  no  objection  was  made  to  making  it  explicit.  Indeed, 
so  soon  as  the  views  expressed  at  the  White  House  conference  were 
laid  before  the  commission  i^was  at  once  conceded  that  it  was  best 
not  to  leave  the  answer  to  so  important  a  question  to  inference.  No 
proposal  was  made  to  set  up  any  tribunal  to  pass  judmient  upon  the 
(question  whether  a  withdrawing  nation  had  in  fact  fulfilled  ''all  its 
international  obligations  and  allits  obligations  under  the  covenant." 
It  was  recognized  that  that  question  must  be  left  to  be  resolved  by 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  proposing  to  withdraw;  and  I  must  say 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  propose  that  the  article 
be  made  more  explicit,  because  I  knew  that  the  United  States  would 
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never  itself  propose  to  withdraw  from  the  league  if  its  conscience 
was  not  entirely  clear  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  all  its  international 
obligations.     It  has-  never  failed  to  fulfill  them  and  never  will. 

Article  10  is  in  no  respect  of  doubtful  meaning  when  read  in  the 
light  of  the  covenant  as  a  whole.  The  councU  of  the  lea^e  can  only 
"advise  upon''  the  means  by  which  the  obligations  of  that  great 
article  are  to  be  given  effect  to.  Unless  the  United  States  is  a  party 
to  the  policy  or  action  in  question^  her  own  aflSrmative  vote  in  the 
coxmcil  is  necessarv  before  any  advice  can  be  given,  for  a  imanimous 
vote  of  the  council  is  rec^uirea.  If  she  is  a  party,  the  trouble  is  hers 
anyhow.  And  the  unammous  vote  of  the  council  is  only  advice  in 
any  case.  Each  Government  is  free  to  reject  it  if  it  pleases.  Nothing 
could  have  been  made  more  clear  to  the  conference  than  the  right  of 
our  Congress  under  our  Constitution  to  exercise  its  independent 
judgment  in  all  matters  of  peace  and  war.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
question  or  limit  that  right.  The  United  States  will,  indeed,  under- 
take under  article  10  to  "respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence 
of  all  members  of  the  league,"  and  that  engagement  constitutes  a 
very  grave  and  solemn  moral  obligation.  But  it  is  a  moral,  not  a 
legal,  obUgation,  and  leaves  our  Congress  absolutely  free  to  put  its 
own  interpretation  upon  it  in  all  cases  that  call  for  action.  It  is 
binding  in  conscience  only,  not  in  law. 

Article  10  seems  to  me  to  consitute  the  very  backbone  of  the  whole 
covenant.  Without  it  the  league  would  be  hardly  more  than  an 
influential  debating  society. 

It  has  several  times  been  suggested,  in  public  debate  and  in  private 
conference,  that  interpretations  of  the  sense  in  which  the  United 
States  accepts  the  engagements  of  the  covenant  should  be  embodied 
in  the  instrument  of  ratification.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion to  such  interpretations  accompaimng  the  act  of  ratification  pro- 
vided they  do  not  form  a  part  of  tne  formal  ratification  itself.  Most 
of  the  interpretations  whidi  have  been  suggested  to  me  embody  what 
seems  to  me  the  plain  meaning  of  the  instrument  itself.  But  if  such 
interpretations  shoiQd  constitute  a  part  of  the  formal  resolution  of 
ratification,  long  delays  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  inas- 
much as  all  the  many  governments  concerned  would  have  to  accept, 
ija  effect,  the  language  of  the  Senate  as  the  language  of  the  treaty 
before  ratification  would  be  complete.  The  assent  of  the  German 
Assembly  at  Weimar  would  have  to  be  obtained,  among  the  rest,  and 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  could  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
approach  that  assembly  for  permission  to  read  the  treaty  as  we 
understand  it  and  as  those  who  framed  it  ouite  certainly  understood 
it.  If  the  United  States  were  to  qualify  tne  document  in  any  way, 
moreover,  I  am  confident  from  what  I  know  of  the  many  conferences 
and  debates  which  accompanied  the  formulation  of  the  treaty  that 
our  example  would  immediately  be  followed  in  many  quarters,  in 
some  instances  with  very  serious  reservations,  and  that  the  meaniog 
and  operative  force  of  the  treaty  would  presently  be  clouded  from 
one  end  of  its  clauses  to  the  other. 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  been  entirely  unreserved  and 

Elain  spoken  in  speaking  of  the  great  matters  we  all  have  so  much  at 
eart.    If  excuse  is  needed,  I  trust  that  the  critical  situation  of 
affairs  may  serve  as  my  justification.    The  issues  that  manifestly 
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hang  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  peace  and 
upon^  the  time  of  its  action  are  so  grave  and  so  clearly  insusceptible 
of  being  thrust  on  one  side  or  postponed  that  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
in  the  public  interest  to  make  this  urgent  plea,  and  to  make  it  as 
simply  and  as  imreservedly  as  possible. 

I  thought  that  the  simplest  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  cover  the  points 
that  I  knew  to  be  points  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned—and I  think  I  represent  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee in  that  respect — we  have  no  thought  of  entering  upon  argu- 
ment as  to  interpretations  or  points  of  that  character;  but  the 
committee  is  very  desirous  of  getting  information  on  certain  points 
which  seem  not  clear  and  on  waich  tney  thought  information  would 
be^  of  value  to  them  in  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  which  they,  I 
think  I  may  say  for  myself  and  others,  desire  to  hasten  in  every 
possible  way. 

Your  reference  to  the  necessity  of  action  leads  me  to  ask  one 
question.  If  we  have  to  restore  peace  to  the  world  it  is  necessary,  I 
assume,  that  there  should  be  treaties  with  Austria,  Hxmgary,  Turkey, 
and  Bulgaria.  Those  treaties  are  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
treaty  with  Germany.  The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is,  what 
theprospect  is  of  our  receiving  those  treaties  for  action. 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  very  good,  sir,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  contents  of  the  dispatch^  from  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  the  chief  delay  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  as 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  this  treaty.  This  treaty  is  the  model 
for  the  others.  I  saw  enough  of  the  others  before  I  left  Paris  to 
know  that  they  are  being  framed  upon  the  same  set  of  principles  and 
that  the  treatv  with  Germany  is  the  model.  I  think  that  is  the  chief 
element  of  delay,  sir. 

^  The  Chairman.  They  are  not  regarded  as  essential  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  treaty  ? 

The  President.  They  are  not  regarded  as  such;  no,  sir;  they 
follow  this  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  the  other  treaties,  but  the 
treaty  with  Poland,  for  example,  has  been  completed  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  ana  signed;  but  it  is  dependent  on  this 
treaty.    My  thought  was  to  submit  it  upon  the  action  on  this  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  ask  a  question  in  regard 
to  ther  plans  submitted  to  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  if 
that  is  the  right  phrase. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  kind  enough  to  send  us  the  draft  of  the 
American  plan.  When  we  were  here  m  February,  if  I  understood 
you  rightly — ^I  may  be  incorrect  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  were  other  drafts  or  plans  submitted  by  Great  Britam,  by 
France,  and  by  Italy.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  see  those  other 
tentative  plans  1 

The  President.  I  would  have  sent  them  to  the  committee  with' 
pleasure.  Senator,  if  I  had  found  that  I  had  them.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  had  them,  but  the  papers  that  remain  in  my  hands 
remain  there  in  a  haphazard  wav.  1  can  tell  vou  the  character  of  the 
other  drafts.  The  British  draft  was  the  only  one,  as  I  remember, 
that  was  in  the  form  of  a  definite  constitution  of  a  lea£:ue.    The 
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French  and  Italian  drafts  were  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  propositions 
laying  down  general  rules  and  assuming  that  the  commission,  or 
whatever  body  made  the  final  formulation,  would  build  upon  those 
principles  if  tney  were  adopted.  They  were  principles  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  nnal  action. 

I  remember  saying  to  the  conmiittee  when  I  was  here  in  March — 
I  have  forgotten  the  expression  I  used — something  to  the  effect 
that  the  British  draft  had  constituted  the  basis.  I  thought  after- 
wards that  that  was  misleading,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee just  what  I  meant. 

Some  months  before  the  conference  assembled,  a  plan  for  the  league 
of  nations  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  British  committee,  at  (he  head 
of  which  was  Mr.  Phillimore — ^I  believe  the  Mr.  Phillimore  who  was 
huown  as  an  authority  on  international  law,  A  copy  of  that  docu- 
ment was  sent  to  me,  and  I  built  upon  that  a  redraft.  I  will  not 
now  say  whether  I  thought  it  was  better  or  not  an  improvement;  but 
I  built  on  that  a  draft  which  was  quite  different,  masmuch  as  it 
put  definiteness  where  there  had  been  what  seemed  indefiniteness  in 
the  Phillimore  suggestion.  Then,  between  that  time  and  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  I  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  a  paper  by  Gen.  Smuts,  of  South  Africa,  who 
seemed  to  me  to  have  done  some  very  clear  thinking,  particularly 
vdth  regard  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  pieces  of  the  dismembered 
empires.  After  I  got  to  Paris,  therefore,  I  rewrote  the  document  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  you  may  have  noticed  that  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  articles  and  then  supplementary  a^eements.  It  was  in  the 
supplementary  agreements  that  I  embodiea  the  additional  ideas  that 
had  come  to  me  not  only  from  (jen.  Smuts*s  paper  but  from  other 
discussions.  That  is  the  full  story  of  how  the  plan  which  I  sent  to 
the  committee  was  built  up. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Gen.  Smuts  plan 
has  been  used.    That  appears  on  the  face  of  the  document. 

The  President.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  was  a  previous  draft  in  addition  to 
the  one  you  have  sent  to  us  1  You  spoke  of  a  redraft.  The  original 
draft  was  not  submitted  to  the  committee? 

ITie  President.  No;  that  was  privately,  my  own. 

ITie  Chairman.  Was  it  before  our  commission  t 

The  President.  No;  it  was  not  before  our  commission. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  that  was  sent  to  us  was  a  redraft  of  that  t 

The  President.  Yes.  I  was  reading  some  of  the  discussion  before 
the  committee,  and  some  one,  I  think  senator  Borah,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  quoted  an  early  version  of  article  10. 

Senator  Borah.  That  was  Senator  Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  took  it  from  the  Independent. 

The  President.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was  obtained,  but  that 
was  part  of  the  draft  which  preceded  the  draft  which  I  sent  to  you. 

Senator  Johnson  t)f  California.  It  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Holt  in  the  Independent;  it  was  again  subse(][uently  published 
in  the  New  Repubhc,  and  from  one  of  those  pubhcations  I  read  it 
when  examining,  I  think,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  President.  I  read  it  with  the  greatest  interest,  because  I  had 
forgotten  it,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  I  recognized  it  as  soon  as  I  read  it. 

Sanator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  the  original  plan  ? 
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The  President.  It  was  the  original  form  of  article  10;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  about  to  ask  in  regard  to  article  10;  as  the 
essence  of  it  appears  in  article  2  of  the  draft  which  you  sent,  whether 
that  was  in  the  British  plan — the  Smuts  plan — or  the  other  plans  ? 

Of  course  if  there  are  no  drafts  of  these  other  plans,  we  can  not  get 
them. 

'Hie  PRESIDENT.  I  am  very  sorry.  Senator.  I  thought  I  had  them, 
but  I  hare  not. 

The  Ghaibican.  Mr.  Lansing,  the  Secretary  of  State,  testified 
before  us  the  other  day  that  ne  had  prenared  a  set  of  resolutions 
covering  the  points  in  the  league,  whicn  was  submitted  to  the 
American  commission.    You  saw  that  draft  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No  si)ecific  action  was  taken  upon  it? 

The  President.  Not  in  a  formal  way. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  prepared  set  of  questions*, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  that  I  wish  to  ask,  and  will  go  to  an  entirely 
different  subject  in  my  next  question.  I  desire  to  ask  purely  for 
informatiop.  Is  it  intended  that  the  United  States  shall  receive  any 
part  of  the  reparation  fund  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  reparation 
commission? 

The  President.  I  left  that  question  open.  Senator,  because  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  had  any  final  right  to  decide  it.  Upon  the  basis  that 
was  set  up  in  the  reparation  clauses  the  portion  that  the  United 
States  would  receive  would  be  very  small  at  best,  and  my  own  judg- 
ment was  frequently  expressed,  not  as  a  decision  but  as  a  jud^ent, 
that  we  should  claim  nothing  under  those  general  clauses.  I  did  that 
because  I  coveted  the  moral  advantage  that  that  would  give  us  in  the 
counsels  of  the  world. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Did  that  mean  we  would  claim  nothing  for 
the  sinking  of  the  iMsUaniat 

The  President.  Oh,  no.  That  did  not  cover  questions  of  that 
sort  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  prewar  claims  were  not  covered 
by  that  reparation  clause. 

The  President.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  that  question  because  I  desired  to  know 
whether  under  the  reparation  commission  there  was  anything  ex- 
pected to  come  to  us. 

The  President.  As  I  say,  that  remains  to  be  decided. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  commission  ? 

The  President,  iby  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Going  now  onto  another  question,  as  I  xmderstand 
the  treaty  the  overseas  possessions  of  Germany  are  all  made  over  to 
the  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers^  who  apparently,  as 
far  as  the  treaty  goes,  have  power  to  make  disposition  of  them,  I 
suppose  by  way  of  mandate  or  otherwise.  Among  those  overseas 
possessions  are  the  Ladrone  Islands,  except  Guam,  the  Carolines, 
and,  I'  iJiink,  the  Marshall  Islands.  Has  there  been  any  recommen- 
dation made  by  our  naval  authorities  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
our  having  one  island  there,  not  for  territorial  purposes,  but  for  naval 
purposes  ? 

The  President.  There  was  a  paper  on  that  subject,  Senator, 
which  has  been  published.    I  only  partially  remember  it.    It  was  a 
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gaper  laying  out  the  general  necessities  of  our  naval  policy  in  the 
acific.  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  base  for  communication 
upon  tnose  islands  was  mentioned,  just  in  what  form  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. But  let  me  say  this,  there  is  a  little  island  which  I  must  admit 
I  had  not  heard  of  before. 

Senator  Williams.  The  island  of  Yap  ? 

The  Pbesident.  Yap.  It  is  one  of  the  bases  and  centers  of  cable 
and  radio  communication  on  the  Pacific,  and  I  made  the  point  that 
the  disposition,  or  rather  the  control,  of  that  island  should  be  re- 
served for  the  general  conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  cables.  That  subject  is  mentioned 
and  disposed  of  in  this  treaty  and  that  general  cable  conference  is  to 
be  held. 

The  Chaibman.  I  had  understood,  or  I  had  heard  the  report,  that 
our  General  Board  of  the  Navy  Department  and  our  Chief  of  Opera- 
tions, had  recommended  that  we  shoiild  have  a  footing  there,  primarily 
in  order  to  secure  cable  communications. 

The  Pbesident.  I  think  you  are  right,  sir. 

The  Chaibmas.  That  we  were  likely  to  be  cut  oflf  from  cable  com- 
munication— that  is,  that  the  cables  were  likely  to  pass  entirely  into 
other  hands — ^unless  we  had  some  station  there,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
a  matter  of  such  importance  that  I  asked  the  question. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  further  question:  There  was  a  secret  treaty 
between  England  and  Japan  in  regard  to  Shantung;  and  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  ambassador  at  To]^o,  when  announcing 
the  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain  in  Japan's  havmg  the  German  rights 
in  Shantung,  the  British  ambassador  added: 

It  Ib,  of  couise,  understood  that  we  are  to  have  the  islands  south  of  the  Equator  and 
Japan  to  have  the  islands  north  of  the  Equator. 

If  it  should  seem  necessary  for  the  safety  of  commimication 
for  this  country  that  we  should  have  a  cable  station  there,  would  that 
secret  treaty  interfere  with  it  ? 

The  Pbesident.  I  think  not^  sir,  in  view  of  the  stipulation  that  I 
made  with  regard  to  the  question  of  construction  by  this  cable  con- 
vention. That  note  of  the  British  ambassador  was  a  part  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  covering  that  subject. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  what  1  understood. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  stipulation  that  that  should  be  reserved 
for  the  consideration  of  the  cable  conference  a  formally  signed 
protocol  < 

The  Pbesident.  No;  it  was  not  a  formally  signed  protocol,  but 
we  had  a  prolonged  and  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject,  and 
nobody  has  any  doubt  as  to  what  was  agreed  upon. 

The  CsAiBMAN.  I  asked  the  question  because  it  seemed  to  me  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

The  Pbesident.  Yes;  it  ia. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  matter  of  self-protection,  it  seemed  on  the 
face  of  it  that  the  treaty  would  give  the  five  principal  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  the  authority  to  make  such  disposition  as  they  saw 
fit  of  tnose  islands,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  the  secret  treaty 
would  thwart  that  purpose.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask, 
Mr.  President. 

Senator  Bobah.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  desires  to  ask  a 
question,  I  want,  so  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  to  get  a  little 
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dearer  information  with  reference  to  the  withdrawal  clause  in  the 
league  covenant.  Who  passes  upon  the  question  of  the  fulfiUment 
of  our  international  obligations,  upon  the  question  whether  a  nation 
has  fulfilled  its  international  obligations? 

The  President.  Nobody. 

Senator  Borah.  Does  the  council  have  anything  to  say  about  it? 

The  President.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  if  a  countrv  should  give  notice  of  withdrawal, 
it  would  be  the  sole  judge  of  whether  or  not  it  had  fulfilled  its  inter- 
national obUgations — its  covenants — to  the  league? 

The  President.  That  is  as  I  understand  it.  The  only  restraining 
influence  would  be  the  pubUc  opinion  of  the  world. 

Senator  Borah.  Precisely;  but  if  the  United  States  should  con- 
ceive that  it  had  fulfilled  its  obligations;  that  question  could  not  be 
referred  to  the  council  in  any  way,  or  the  council  could  not  be  called 
into  action. 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Then,  as  I  understand,  when  the  notice  is  given, 
the  right  to  withdraw  is  unconditional? 

The  President.  Well,  when  the  notice  is  given  it  is  conditional  on 
the  faith  of  the  conscience  of  the  withdrawing  nation  at  the  close  of 
the  two-year  period. 

Senator  Borah.  Preciselv;  but  it  is  unconditional  so  far  as  the 
leg^  right  or  the  moral  rignt  is  concerned. 

The  President.  That  is  my  interpretation. 

Senator  Borah.  There  is  no  moral  obhgation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  any  suggestion  made  by  the  council? 

The  President.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Borah.  With  reference  to  withdrawing? 
^  The  President.  There  might  be  a  moral  obligation  if  that  sugges- 
tion had  weight,  Senator,  but  there  is  no  other  obligation. 

Senator  Borah.  Any  moral  obligation  which  the  United  States 
would  feel,  would  be  one  arising  from  its  own  sense  of  obhgation  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  certainly.       • 

Senator  Borah.  And  not  by  reason  of  any  suggestion  by  the 
council? 

The  President.  Certainly. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  the  idea  which  has  prevailed  in'  some  quar- 
ters that  the  council  would  pass  upon  such  obhgation  is  an  erroneous 
one,  from  your  standpoint  ? 

The  President.  Yes; 'entirely. 

Senator  Borah.  And  as  I  understand,  of  course,  you  are  expressing 
the  view  which  was  entertained  by  the  commission  which  (u*ew  the 
le^ue? 

The  President.  I  am  confident  that  that  was  the  view.  That  view 
was  not  formulated,  you  understand,  but  I  am  confident  that  that 
was  the  view. 

Senator MoCumber.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  here?  Would 
there  be  any  objection,  then,  to  a  reservation  declaring  that  to  be 
the  understanding  of  the  force  of  this  section  ? 

The  F^sident.  Senator,  as  I  indicated  at  the  opening  of  our  con- 
ference, this  is  my  judgment  about  that:  Only  we  can  interpret  a 
moral  obligation.  The  legal  obligation  can  be  enforced  by  sucn  ma- 
chinery as  tiiere  is  to  enforce  it.    We  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  in- 
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terpret  the  sense  in  which  we  undertake  a  moral  obligation.  What 
I  feel  very  earnestly  is  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  embody  that 
interpretation  in  the  resolution  of  ratification,  because  tiben  it  would 
be  necessary  for  other  governments  to  act  upon  it. 

Senator  MgCumber.  If  they  all  recognized  at  the  time  that  this 
was  &e  understanding  and  the  construction  that  should  be  given  to 
that  portion  of  the  treaty,  would  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  act  on 
it^ain? 

The  President.  I  think  it  would,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  Could  they  not  accept  it  merely  by  acquies- 
cence ? 

The  President.  My  experience  as  a  lawyer  was  not  very  long; 
but  that  experience  would  teach  me  that  the  language  of  a  contract 
is  always  part  of  the  debatable  matter,  and  I  can  testify  that  in  our 
discussions  in  the  conmiission  on  the  league  of  nations  we  did  not 
discuss  ideas  half  as  much  as  we  discussed  phraseologies. 

Senator  MoCctmber.  But  suppose,  Mr.  President,  we  should  make 
a  declaration  of  that  kind,  whicn  would  be  in  entire  accord  with  your 
view  of  the  imderstanding  of  all  of  the  nations,  and  without  further 
comment  or  action  the  nations  should  proceed  to  appoint  their, com- 
missions, and  to  act  under  this  treaty,  would  not  that  be  a  clear 
acquiescence  in  our  construction  1 

The  Pbbsidbnt.  Oh,  it  might  be.  Senator,  but  we  would  not 
know  for  a  good  many  months  whether  they  were  going  to  act  in 
that  sense  or  not.  There  would  have  to  be  either  expucit  acqui- 
escence, or  the  elapsing  of  a  long  enough  time  for  us  to  know  whether 
they  were  implicitly  acquiescing  or  not. 

Senator  MoCtrMBER.  I  should  suppose  that  when  the  treaty  was 
signed,  under  present  world  conditions,  all  nations  would  proceed 
to  act  immediately  under  it. 

The  President.  In  some  matters;  yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  President,  aasuming  that  your  construc- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  clause  is  the  understanding  of  the  formulatixug 
commission,  why  is  the  langmige  making  the  proviso  for  the  fulfill 
ment  of  covenants  put  into  the  article  ? 

The  President.  Merely  as  an  argument  to  the  conscience  of  the 
nations.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  notice  served  on  them  that  their 
coUea^es  will  expect  that  at  the  time  they  withdraw  they  will 
have  nilfilled  their  obligations. 

Senator  Harding.  The  language  hardlj  seems  to  make  that 
implication,  because  it  expressly  says,  ''Provided  it  has  fulfilled  its 
obngations." 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  If  it  were  a  matter  for  the  nation  itself  to 
judge,  that  is  rather  a  far-fetched  provision,  is  it  not? 

Tae  President.  Well,  vou  are  illustrating  my  recent  remark, 
Senator,  that  the  phraseology  is  your  difficulty,  not  the  idea.  The 
idea  is  undoubtedly  what  I  have  expressed. 

Senator  Pittman.  Mr.  President,  Senator  McCumber  has  drawn 
out  that  it  is  your  impression  that  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
have  the  same  opinion  of  the  construction  of  these  so-called  inaefinite 
articles  that  you  have.  Is  that  construction  also  known  and  held 
by  Germany  t 
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The  Pbesidbnt.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Senator  Pittman.  Germany,  then,  has  not  expressed  herself  to  the 
commission  with  regard  to  these  mooted  questions  ? 

The  President.  No;  we  have  no  expression  from  Germany  about 
the  league,  except  the  expression  of  her  very  strong  desire  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  it. 

Senator  PrmiAN.  And  is  it  yotir  opinion  that  if  the  language  of 
the  treaty  were  changed  in  the  resolution  of  ratification,  the  consent 
of  Germany  to  the  change  would  also  be  essential. 

The  President.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection — I  did  not  mean 
to  ask  another  question — I  take  it  there  is  no  question  whatever, 
under  international  law  and  practice,  that  an  amendment  to  the  text 
of  a  treaty  must  be  submitted  to  every  signatory,  and  must  receive 
either  their  assent  or  their  dissent.  I  nad  supposed  it  had  been  the 
general  diplomatic  practice  with  regard  to  reservations — ^which  apply 
only  to  the  reserving  power,  and  not  to  all  the  signatories,  of  course — 
that  with  regard  to  reservations  it  had  been  the  general  practice  that 
silence  was  regarded  as  acceptance  and  acquiesence^  that  there  was 
that  distinction  between  a  textual  amendment,  which  changed  the 
treaty  for  every  signatory,  and  a  reservation,  which  changed  it 
only  for  the  reserving  power.     In  that  I  may  be  mistaken,  however. 

The  President.  Tnere  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
authorities,  I  am  informed.  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  them  up 
myself  about  that;  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  in  a  treaty  which  involves 
80  many  signatories,  a  series  of  reservations — ^which  would  ensue, 
undoubtedly — ^would  very  much  obscure  our  confident  opinion  as  to 
how  the  treaty  was  going  to  work. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  President,  suppose  for  example  that  we 
adopted  a  reservation,  as  the  Senator  rrom  Massachusetts  calls  it, 
and  that  Germany  did  nothing  about  it  at  all,  and  afterwards  con- 
tended that  so  far  as  that  was  concerned  it  was  new  matter,  to  which 
she  was  never  a  party:  Could  her  position  be  justifiably  disputed? 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  article  10 — ^you 
will  observe  that  I  am  more  interested  in  the  league  than  any  other 
feature  of  this  discussion — ^in  listening  to  the  reading  of  your  state- 
ment I  got  the  impression  that  your  view  was  that  the  first  obligation 
of  article  10,  to  wit — 

The  membeiB  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  int^rity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members 
ofthe  league — 

was  simply  a  moral  obligation. 

The  ^President.  Yes,  sir;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  sanction  in  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Borah.  But  that  would  be  a  legal  obligation  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned  if  it  should  enter  into  it;  would  it  not? 

The  PREsroENT.  I  would  not  interpret  it  in  that  way.  Senator, 
because  there  is  involved  the  element  of  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
territorial  integrity  or  existii^  political  independence  is  invaded  or 
impaired.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  attitude  of  comradeship  and 
protection  among  the  members  of  the  league^  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  moral  and  not  legal. 


.-^ 
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Senator  Borah.  K,  however,  the  actual  fact  of  invasion  were 
beyond  dispute,  then  the  legal  obligation,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
intmediately  arise.  I  am  simply  throwinj^  this  out  in  order  to  get  a 
full  expression  of  views.  The  legal  obligation  would  immediately 
arise  if^the  fact  of  actual  invasion  were  undisputed  ? 

The  President.  The  legal  obligation  to  apply  the  automatic 
punishments  of  the  covenant,  undoubtedly;  but  not  the  legal  obliga- 
tion to  go  to  arms  and  actually  to  make  war.  Not  the  legal  obliga- 
tion.   There  might  be  a  very  strong  moral  obligation. 

Senator  McCumber.  Just  so^  that  I  may  understand  definitely 
what  your  view  is  on  that  subject,  Mr.  President,  do  I  understand 
you  to  mean  that  while  we  have  two  different  remedies,  and  possibly 
others,  we  would  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  remedy  we  would  apply, 
but  the  obhgatioh  would  still  rest  upon  us  to  apply  some  remedy  to 
bring  about  the  result  ? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  can  not  quite  accept  the  full  wording 
that  you  used,  sir.  We  would  have  complete  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  the  apphcation  of  force. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  we  not  have  the  same  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  whether  we  would  apply  a  commercial  boycott?  Are 
they  not  both  under  the  same  language,  so  that  we  would  be  bound 
by  them  in  the  same  way  ? 

The  President.  Only  in  regard  to  certain  articles.  The  breach 
of  certain  articles  of  the  covenant  does  bring  on  what  I  have  desig- 
nated as  an  automatic  boycott,  and  in  that  we  would  have  no  choice. 

Senator  Ejntox.  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  ask  this  question: 
Suppose  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious  and  accepted  that  there  is  an 
external  agression  against  some  power,  and  suppose  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  ana  acceptea  that  it  can  not  be  repelled  except  by  force  of 
arms,  would  we  be  imder  any  legal  obligation  to  participate  % 

The  President.  No,  sir;  but  we  would  be  imder  an  absolutely 
compelling  moral  obligation. 

Senator  E^nox.  But  no  legal  obligation  % 

The  President.  Not  as  I  contemplate  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  President,  each  nation,  if  I  tmderstand  it, 
is,  of  course,  left  to  judge  the  applicability  of  the  principles  stated  to 
the  facts  in  the  case,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  external  aggression  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  any  coimtry  should  conclude  that  there 
was  not  external  aggression,  but  that  France  or  some  other  country 
had  started  the  trouble  indirectly,  we  would  have  the  same  right,  if 
I  imderstand  it,  that  Italy  had  to  declare  that  her  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Austria  was  purely  defensive,  and  that  she  did  not  see 
anything  defensive  in  it;  so  when  you  come  to  judgment  of  the  facts, 
outside  of  the  international  law  involved,  eachnation  must  determine, 
if  I  understand,  whether  or  not  there  has  been  external  agression  t 

The  President.  I  think  you  are  right,  sir.  Senator  [addressing 
Senator  Enox],  you  were  about  to  ask  something  ? 

Senator  Knox.  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion because  I  was  a  little  confused  by  the  language  of  your  message 
transmitting  the  i>roposed  Franco-American  treaty  to  the  Senate,  m 
which  you  said,  in  substance,  and,  I  think,  practically  in  these 
terms,  that  this  is  only  binding  us  to  do  immediately  what  we  other- 
wise would  have  been  bound  to  do  under  the  league  of  nations? 
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The  Pbesident.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Perhaps  I  am  mistakea  with  respect  to  its  having 
been  in  that  message.  1  am  sure  I  am  mistaken;  it  was  not  in  that 
message;  it  was  in  the  message  that  Mr.  Tmuulty  gave  out 

The  CHAraMAN.  May  10. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

The  PREsroENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  it  was  merely  binding  us  to  do  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  any  other  power,  that  wmch  we  would  otherwise 
have  been  boxmd  to  do  under  the  terms  of  the  league  of  nations. 

The  PREsroENT.  I  did  not  use  the  word  ''bound/'  but  "morally 
bound."  Let  me  say  that  you  are  repeating  what  I  said  to  the  other 
representatives.  I  said,  "Of  course,  it  is  understood  we  would 
have  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  an  unprovoked  movement  of 
agression,"  and  they  at  once  acquiesced  in  that. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
who  sincerely  believe  that  imder  the  construction  of  article  10, 
taken  in  connection  with  other  clauses  and  other  articles  in  the 
treaty,  the  council  can  suggest  what  we  should  do,  and  of  course, 
while  they  admit  the  council  can  only  advise  and  suggest,  that  it  is 
nevertheless  our  moral  dutv  to  immediately  obey  the  council,  wivh- 
out  exercising  our  own  judmient  as  to  whether  we  shall  go  to  war 
or  otherwise.  Now,  the  piibhc,  the  American  people,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them,  have  that  same  conviction,  which  is  contrary  to 
your  view.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  reservation  inserted  in  our  resolution  that  shall  so  construe 
that  section  as  to  make  it  clear,  not  only  to  the  American  people 
but  to  the  world,  that  Congress  may  use  its  own  judgment  as  to 
what  it  will  do,  and  that  its  failure  to  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
council  win  not  be  considered  a  breach  of  the  agreement  ? 

The  President.  We  diBfer,  Senator,  only  as  to  the  form  of  action. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  practical  mistake  to  put  it  in  the 
resolution  of  ratification;  but  I  do  nope  that  we  are  at  liberty,  con- 
temporaneously with  our  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  to  interpret  our 
moral  obUgation  under  that  article. 

Senator  riTTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that,  under  the 
former  method,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  have  to  go  back  to  Grermany 
and  the  other  countries;  while  under  the  latter  method  it  would 
•not  be  required  to  go  back  for  ratification. 

The  President,  i  es,  sirj  that  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  EInox.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true  that  such  matters  are 
ordinarily-  covered  by  a  mere  exchange  of  notes  between  powers, 
stating  mat  they  understand  in  this  or  that  sense,  or  do  not  so 
understand  ? 

The  PiBSiDENT.  Yes,  sir;  ordinarily. 

Senator  BInox.  That  would  be  a  matter  that  would  require  very 
Utile  time  to  consummate  it,  if  these  constructions  have  already  been 
placed  upon  it  in  their  conversations  with  you. 

The  President.  But  an  exchange  of  notes  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  having  it  embodied  in  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

Senator  Knox,  if  we  embody  ia  our  resolution  of  ratification  a 
statement  that  we  understand  section  10  or  section  16  or  section 
something  else  in  a  particular  sense,  and  this  Government,  through 
its  foreign  department,  transmits  tne  proposed  form  of  ratificatiou 
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to  the  chancellors  of  the  other  nations  that  are  concerned  in  this 
treaty,  and  if  those  interpretations  are  the  same  as  you  have  agreed 
upon  with  them  in  your  conversations,  I  do  not  see  how  we  would 
need  anvthing  more  than  a  mere  reply  to  that  effect. 

The  ftiESiDENT.  It  would  need  confirmation. 

Senator  Kjjox.  Yes;  it  would  need  cond&rmation  in  that  sense. 

The  President.  My  judgment  is  that  the  embodying  of  that  in  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  of  ratification  would  be  acquiescence  not  only 
in  the  interpretation  but  in  the  very  phraseology  of  the  interpreta- 
tion, because  it  would  form  a  part  of  tne  contract. 

Senator  E[nox.  It  might  with  us,  because  we  have  so  much  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  treaties,  but  in  other  coimtries  where  it.  is 
much  more  simple  I  should  think  it  would  not  be. 

The  President.  It  is  simple  legally.  Senator;  but,  for  example, 
this  treaty  has  been  submitted  to  legislatures  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  not,  by  law,  obliged  to  submit  it,  and  it  is  everjrwhere 
being  treated  as  a  legislative  matter — ^I  mean,  so  far  as  the  ratifica- 
tion IS  concerned. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  in  coimtries  where,  under  their  consti- 
tutions, there  are  provisions  that  treaties  ordmarily  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  this  treaty  is 
being  so  submitted  ? 

The  President.  So  I  understand. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  there  are  two  branches  of  the  legislative 
department^  an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  do  you  know  whether  it  is 
bemg  submitted  to  both  ? 

•  The  President.  I  think  not,  sir.    I  am  not  certain  about  that; 
but  my  memory  is  it  is  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  the  idea  has  struck  me  and  I  have 
entertained  the  view,  since  reading  the  treaty  and  the  league,  that 
Germany  having  signed  the  treaty  but  not  bein^  yet  a  member  of  the 
league,  any  reservations  which  we  might  make  nere  would  be  met  by 
Germany's  either  joining  the  league  or  refusing  to  join  the  league. 
It  woula  not  be  submitted  to  her  at  all  now,  oecause  she  is  not  a 
member  of  the  league  ?    You  catch  the  point  ? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  differ  with  you  there.  Senator.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  putting  the  league  in  the  treaty  was  that  Germany 
was  not  going  to  be  a(unitted'to  the  league  immediately,  and  we  felt 
that  it  was  very  necessary  that  we  should  get  her  acknowledgment- 
acceptance — of  the  league  as  an  international  authority,  partly 
because  we  were  excluding  her,  so  that  she  would  thereafter  have  no 
ground  for  questioning  such  authority  as  the  league  might  exercise 
under  its  covenant, 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely. 

The  President.  Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to 
acquiesce  in  a  league  the  powers  of  which  were  differently  construed. 

Senator  Fall.  ^Precisely;  but  her  acquiescence  woula  be  by  her 
accepting  the  invitation,  when  extended,  either  to  join  the  league  or 
not  to  join  the  league.  In  other  words,  upon  ratification  by  tmree  of 
the  powers  a  status  of  peace  is  established,  and  as  to  those  three 
powers  and  Grermany  all  the  rules  and  regulations  contained  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  become  operative.  As  to  the  other  nations  which 
have  not  ratified,  the  status  of  peace  exists ;  that  is,  war  has  termi- 
nated.   Now,  that  being  the  case,  and  Germany  being  out  of  the 
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league — not  having  been  invited  to  join  the  league — ^if  in  ratifying  the 
treaty  we  ratify  it  with  certain  explanations  or  reservations,  even  in 
the  ratifying,  resolution,  when  tne  time  comes  and  Crermany  is 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  league,  or  when  she  appUes,  under 
the  admissipn  clause  of  the  league,  for  membership  therein,  if  she 
enters  she  of  course  accepts  om*  reservations,  if  she  makes  a 
qualified  application,  then  it  is  for  the  league  itself  to  consider 
whether  she  will  be  admitted  t 

The  President.  I  do  not  follow  your  reasoning  in  the  matter, 
Senator,  because  this  is  not  merely  a  question  of  either  membership  or 
nonmembership.  The  covenant  is  a  part  of  the  treaty,  it  is  a  port 
of  the  treaty  wnich  she  has  signed,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  change 
any  part  dt  that  treaty  without  the  acquiescence  of  the  other  con- 
tractmg  party. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  Mr.  President,  of  coiuise  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  enter  into  an  argument,  but  we  are  here  for  information.  Tnere 
are  provisions  for  the  amendment  of  the  articles.  Germany  is  out  of 
the  league.  Any  amendment  proposed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
league  prior  to  her  coming  into  tne  league  would  not  be  submitted 
to  ner,  would  it,  she  not  bein^  a  member  ? 

The  Pbbsident.  I  will  admit  that  that  poiut  had  not  occurred  to 
me.    No,  she  would  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  could  make  a 
recommendation  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment. 

Senator  PriTMAN.  She  has  already  agreed  by  this  treaty  that  she 
has  signed  that  the  members  may  amend  it. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely,  and  we  could  come  in  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Httchcjock.  Did  I  understand  your  first  reply  to  Senator 
Fan  to  be  that  Germany  under  this  treaty  already  had  a  relationship 
to  the  league  by  reason  of  its  international  character,  and  its  partici- 
ation  in  a  number  of  questions  that  Germany  was  interested  m  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitohgook.  So  that  it  has  a  relationship  to  the  league  of 
nations  even  before  the  time  that  it  may  apply  for  membership. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  McOumber.  Mr.  President,  you  answered  one  question 
that  I  think  possibly  may  need  a  little  elucidation.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  in  reference  to  reparation  vonr  statement  was  that  the  com- 
mission would  have  to  decide  whether  the  United  States  should 
claim  her  proportion  of  the  reparation. 

The  President.  That  the  commission  would  have  to  do  it?  No; 
we  decide  whether  we  claim  it  or  not. 

Senator  McCuhber.  That  is  what  I  want  to  make  clear.  I  tibink 
the  question  was  asked  if  the  commission  was  to  decide  that,  and 
I  thought  your  answer  said  yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the 
question. 

The  President.  The  claim  would  have  to  come  from  us,  of  course. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  would  have  to  be  through  an  act  of  Con^ 
gress,  would  it  not  ? 

The  President.  I  would  have  to  be  iostructed  about  that,  Senator. 
I  do  not  know* 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  Whatever  right  the  United  States  would 
receive  under  the  treaty  for  reparation  or  indemnity  is  one  that  runs 
to  the  United  States,  and  therefore  to  divest  ourselves  of  that  right 
would  require  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  Pbesident.  To  divest  ourselves  of  it  ?    I  supposet  so. 

Senator  Knox,  In  the  question  of  the  Japanese  indemnity,  that 
was  done  by  a  joint  resolution. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  thought  the  President  said  it  would  have  to 
be  decided  by  the  constituted  authority. 

Senator  Knox.  I  did  not  understana  that  he  said  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  that  the  reparation  is  to  be 
decided  upon  a  representation  made  by  the  associated  powers.  It 
would  seem  that  tne  President  under  that  agreement  with  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  nations  would  have  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification,  and  the  agreement  would  have  to  be  reported. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  each  case  it  would  have  the  force  of  law. 

Senator  Swansox.  If  the  Senate  wanted  to  ratify  it,  it  would  take 
an  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Williams.  This  question  of  reparation  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  our  rights  to  prewar  indemnities. 

The  Pbesident.  That  is  expressly  stated. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  expressly  stated.  Now,  then,  one 
other  question.  Germany  has  signed  this  treaty  with  the  covenant 
of  the  league  in  it,  and  she  is  subject  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  nonmember 
imder  the  treaty,  and  has  very  much  fewer  privileges  than  a  member? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  there?  What 
effort  was  made  by  the  delegates  there  to  prevent  the  proceedings 
of  the  reparations  committee  being  required  to  be  secret  ? 

The  Pbesident.  I  b^  J^^^  pardon.  Senator. 

Senator  New.  What  effort,  if  any,  was  made  by  the  American 
delegates  to  prevent  the  proceedings  of  the  reparation  commission 
from  being  required  to  be  secret,  and  did  the  American  delegates 
protest  that  America  be  omitted  from  this  commission  on  account  of 
that  thing  ? 

The  Pbesident.  Nothing  was  said  about  it,  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Bobah.  Mr.  President,  coining  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
subject  from  which  we  were  diverted  a  moment  ago,  and  coupling 
with  article  10  article  11,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  construction 
of  the  committee  which  framed  the  league  as  to  both  of  those  articles, 
as  I  understand  it  from  your  statement,  the  committee^s  view  was  that 
the  obligations  under  articles  10  and  11,  whatever  they  are,  are 
moral  obligations. 

The  Pbesipent.  Remind  me  of  the  eleventh.  I  do  not  remember 
that  by  number. 

Senator  Bobah  (reading) : 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  members  of  the 
lea&[ue  or  not,  jb  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  league,  and  the  league 
ahcdl  taJce  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  aafoguard  the  peace 
01  nations. 

What  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  know  is  whether  or  not  the  con- 
struction whicn  was  placed  upon  these  two  articles  by  the  committee 
which  framed  the  league  was  that  it  was  a  binding  obligation  from 
a  legal  standpoint,  or  merely  a  moral  obligation. 
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The  Fbesident.  Senatcrr,  I  tried  to  answer  with  regard  to  article  10. 

Senator  Bobah.  Yee;  exactly. 

The  Presidbnt.  I  would  apply  it  equally  with  regard  to  article 
11,  though  I  ought  to  hasten  to^ay  that  we  did  not  n>rmtdate  these 
interpretations.  I  can  only  speak  from  my  confident  impression 
from  tiie  debates  that  accompanied  the  formulation  of  the  covenant. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  I  xmderstand;  and  your  construction  of 
article  11  is  the  same  as  that  of  article  10  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  As  to  the  question  of  legal  obligation.  That  is 
all  I  desire  to  ask  at  present. 

Senator  Harding.  Ki^ht  there,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  moral  obhgation  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  tiie 
let^e,  what  avail  articles  10  and  lit 

The  President.  Why^  Senator,  it  is  surprising  that  that  question 
should  be  asked.  If  we  undertake  an  obligation  we  are  bound  in 
the  most  solemn  way  to  carry  it  out. 

Senator  Harding.  If  you  believe  there  is  nothing  more  to  this 
than  a  moral  obhgation,  any  nation  will  assume  a  moral  obligation 
on  its  own  account.  Is  it  a  moral  obligation?  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is,  Suppose  something  arises  affecting  tine  peace  of 
the  world,  and  the  council  takes  steps  as  provided  here  to  conserve 
or  preserve,  and  announces  its  decision,  and  every  nation  in  the  league 
takes  advantage  of  the  construction  that  you  place  upon  these 
articles  and  says,  ''Well,  this  is  only  a  moral  obligation,  and  we 
assume  that  the  nation  involved  does  not  deserve  ^ur  participation 
or  protection,"  and  the  whole  thing  amounts  to  notning  but  an 
expression  of  the  league  council. 

Tlie  President.  'Hiere  is  a  national  eood  conscience  in  such  a 
matter.  I  should  think  that  was  one  of  tne  most  serious  thin^  that 
could  possibly  happen.  When  I  speak  of  a  legal  obU^ation,  I 
mean  one  that  specifically  binds  you  to  do  a  particular  thmg  under 
certain  sanctions.  That  is  a  legal  obligation.  Now  a  moral  obli- 
gation is  of  course  superior  to  a  legal  ooUgaton,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  has  a  greater  binding  force;  only  there  always  remains  in  the 
moral  obli^tion  the  right  to  exercise  one's  judgment  as  to  whether 
it  is  indeed  incumbent  upon  one  in  those  circumstances  to  do  that, 
thing.  In  every  moral  obhgation  there  is  an  element  of  judgment. 
In  a  legal  obhgation  there  is  no  element  of  judgment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  But,  Mr.  President,  when  a  moral 
obligation  is  undoubted  it  will  impel  action  more  readily  than  a  legal 
obh|ation. 

The  President.  If  it  is  imdoubted,  yes ;  but  that  involves  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes ;  necessarily. 

Senator  Harding.  In  answering  Senator  Enox  a  moment  ago 
you  spoke  of  a  compelling  moral  ooligation.  Would  you  think  that 
any  less  binding  than  a  specific  legal  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Not  less  binding,  but  operative  in  a  different  way 
because  of  the  element  of  judgment. 

Senator  Harding.  But  not  less  likely  to  involve  us  in  armed 
participation) 

The  rREsiDBNT.  In  trifling  matters,  very  much  less  likely. 
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Senator  Habding.  To  dear  my  alow  mmd,  let  me  take  a  specific 
case.  Suppose  the  allotted  territory  which  comes  under  the  control 
of  Italy  should  in  some  way  be  assailed  from  the  Balkan  States  and 
the  council  of  the  league  should  in^ediately  look  upon  that  as  a 
threat  of  war  involving  other  nations  and  should  say  that  the  nations 
of  the  league  should  immediately  contribute  an  armed  force  to  stop 
that  war  or  to  bring  the  attackmg  nation  to  terms,  would  we  be  a 
perfidious  people,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  or  would  we  violate  our 
obligations,  if  we  failed  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  Italy  ? 

Tne  President.  We  would  be  our  own  judges  as  to  whether  we 
were  obliged  in  those  circumstances  to  act  in  that  way  or  not. 

Senator  Hitghoock.  In  such  a  case  the  council  would  only  «ct 
unanimously,  and  our  representative  on  the  council  of  course  would 
have  to  concur  in  any  advice  given. 

The  President.  Certainly;  we  would  always  in  such  case  advise 
ourselves. 

Senator  Williams.  But  if  in  such  case,  Mr.  President,  we  concluded 
that  the  case  provided  for  and  prescribed  had  arisen  and  that  Qie 
extraneous  attack  existed  and  that  it  fell  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  then  we  would  be  untrue  if  we  did  not  keep  our  word) 

The  President.  Certainly.  • 

Senator  Borah.  In  other  words,  then,  that  transfers  the  power  to 
decide  whether  we  should  act  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  one  individual  who  sits  on  the  council. 

Senator  Williams.  No,  it  does  not;  it  merelv  provides  that  when 
the  council  acts  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  terms  and  we  see 
that  it  has  acted,  then  Congress  will,  as  a  matter  of  faith  keeping,  act 
itself;  and,  if  Congress  does  not,  Congress  will  do  a  dishonorable 
thing. 

Senator  Borah.  Precisely  so;  so  that  the  matter  gets  back  to  the 
point  where  one  individual  has  boimd  Congress. 

Senator  Hitchoook.  I  hope  my  question  to  the  President  will  not 
be  interpreted  in  that  way.  My  question  to  the  President  was 
whether  the  matter  would  even  come  before  this  coimtrv  as  the 
advice  of  the  coimcii  until  the  American  representative  had  con- 
curred with  the  other  eight  members  of  the  coimcil.  After  he  had 
concurred  it  would  then  Ee  up  to  Congress  to  decide. 

The  President.  You  are  quite  right.  Senator.  And  let  me  sug- 
gest that  I  find  nothing  was  more  clearly  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
men  who  were  discussmg  these  very  important  matters  than  that 
most  of  the  nations  concerned  had  po{>ular  governments.  They 
were  aU  the  time  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  woiud  depend  upon  the 
approving  or  disapproving  state  of  opinion  of  their  countnes  how 
their  representatives  in  the  council  would  vote  in  matters  of  this 
sort;  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that,  unless  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States,  the  moral  and  practical  jud^ent  of  Uie  people  of 
the  United  States,  approved,  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
on  the  council  should  vote  any  such  advice  as  would  lead  us  into  war. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  does  the  special  alliance  treaty  with 
France  which  has  been  submitted  to  us  rest  upon  any  other  basis  as 
to  lessl  and  moral  obligation  than  that  of  article  10  and  article  11 
which  you  have  just  described  ? 

The  Fresident.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  also,  as  you  imderstand  it,  simply  our  moral 
obligations  which  we  enter  into  with  France? 
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The  Pebsidbnt.  Yes. 

Senator  Whxiams.  All  international  obligations  are  moral  ones. 

Senator  PrmfAN.  There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  understand  about 
Senator  Borah's  question.  He  has  stated  that  he  gathers  from  what 
you  said  that  it  aU  rests  with  our  representative  on  the  council. 
£Ten  if  our  representative  on  the  council  advises  as  a  member  of 
the  council,  and  the  council  is  unanimous,  is  it  not  then  still  up  to 
Coj^ress  either  to  accept  or  reject  that  advice? 

T^e  Pbesident.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  imderstood  the  Senator  to  mean 
that  it  would  be  dependent  on  our  representative. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  May  I  take  the  example  that  was 
just  suggested  concering  the  Balkan  States  and  a  jxMssible  attack  upon 
the  new  territories  of  Italy.  Assuming  that  that  is  a  case  of  external 
aggression  by  the  Balkan  States  concerning  the  new  territory  that 
Itoly  has  acquired  by  the  peace  treaty,  upon  us  rests  a  compelling 
moral  obligation  to  ao  our  part  in  preventing  that,  does  there  not! 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  compelling  moral  obliga- 
tion would  require  us  to  use  such  means  as  would  seem  appropriate, 
either  economic  or  force  ?    Is  not  that  correct  ? 

The  President.  Deemed  appropriate  by  whom?  That  is  really 
the  point. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Of  course,  deemed  appropriate  for 
the  purDOse  of  preventing  and  frustrating  the  aggression. 

The  President.  Deemed  by  us  appropriate  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  assume  of  necessity  it  would  have 
to  be  deemed  by  us  to  bind  us  as  a  compelling  moral  obligation  to 
prevent  the  aggression  in  the  case  named. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  McOumber.  Mr.  President,  I  think,  due  to  my  own  fault, 
I  do  not  fully  comprehend  your  distinction  between  a  moral  and  a 
l^al  obligation  in  a  treaty.  If  we  enter  into  a  treaty  with  France  to 
dSend  her  against  aggression  from  (xermany  for  any  length  of  time, 
that  is  a  legal  obligation,  is  it  not  ? 

The  President. Legal  in  the  sense  that  a  treaty  is  of  binding  force; 
yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  meant.  It  is  as  le^al 
as  any  treaty  could  be  made  legal,  and  there  is  also  a  moral  obligation 
to  keep  that  treaty,  is  there  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir.  I  happened  to  hear  Senator  Knox  say 
what  I  am  glad  to  adopt.  It  is  a  legal  obligation  with  a  moral 
sanction. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  true  generally,  is  it  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  Senator;  but  I  have  already  defined  in  what 
special  sense  I  use  the  word  ''legal.'' 

Senator  McCumber.  To  my  mind  those  two  articles  are  legal  obli- 
gations to  be  carried  out  by  the  moral  conscience  of  the  American 
people  if  the  conditions  justify  it. 

Tne  President.  You  see  we  are  speaking  of  two  different  fields, 
and  therefore  the  language  does  not  fit.  In  international  law  the 
word '  'legal "  does  not  mean  the  same  as  in  national  law,  and  the  word 
hardly  applies. 

Senator  Borah.  I  wish  to  ask  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  secret 
treaties.    I  do  not  feel  as  free  about  tnose  matters  as  I  do  about  the 
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lea^e,  because  there  are  certain  things  that  I  recognize  may  not  be 
entirely  open  for  pubUo  consideration;  but,  nevertheless,  in  so  far  as 
we  can,  I  should  uke  to  know  when  the  first  knowledge  came  to  this 
Oovemment  with  reference  to  the  secret  treaties  between  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  France  concerning  the  Grerman  possessions 
in  Shantung  1 

The  President.  I  thought  that  Secretary  Lansing  had  looked  that 
up  and  told  you.  I  can  only  reply  from  my  own  Imowledge,  and  my 
own  knowledge  came  after  I  reached  Paris. 

Senator  Borah.  We  did  get  a  reply  from  Mr.  Lansing  to  the  same 
effect  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  When  did  the  secret  treaties  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  other  nations  of  Ehirope  with  reference 
to  certain  adjustments  in  Europe  first  come  to  your  knowledge  ?  Was 
that  after  you  had  reached  Paris  also  ? 

ITie  President.  Yes;  the  whole  series  of  understandings  were  dis- 
closed to  me  for  the  first  time  then. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  we  had  no  knowledge  of  these  secret  treaties, 
so  far  as  our  Grovernment  was  concerned,  until  you  reached  Paris  ? 

The  President.  Not  unless  there  was  information  at  the  State 
Department  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  know  when  the  secret  treaties  between 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  were  first  made  known  to 
CMna? 

The  President.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  remember  a  meeting  of  what 
was  popularly  called  the  council  of  ten,  after  our  reaching  Paris,  in 
whicn  it  was  first  suggested  that  all  these  understanding  should  be 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  conference.  That  was  some  time  after  we 
reached  there,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  China's  first 
knowledge  of  these  matters  or  not. 

Senator  Borah.  Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  ask  if  Great  Britain 
and  France  insisted  upon  maintaining  these  secret  treaties  at  the 
peace  conference  as  they  were  made  ? 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  answer  that  question, 
sir.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way:  They  felt  that  they  could  not  recede 
from  them,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  were  bound  by  them,  but  when 
they  involved  general  interests  such  as  they  reahzed  were  involved, 
they  were  Quite  willing,  and  indeed  I  think  aesirous,  that  they  should 
be  reconsiaered  with  tne  consent  of  the  other  parties.  I  mean  with 
the  consent,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  of  the  other  parties. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  all  those  treaties  then  produced,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  that  include  the  secret  arrangement  with  ref- 
erence to  Avlona  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  recall  that  agreement.  Senator.  You 
mean  with  regard  to  Italy  having  Avlona  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Tlie  President.  If  it  did,  I  did  not  see  it.  I  heard  of  it,  but  I  can 
not  say  confidently  that  the  terms  were  laid  before  us. 

Senator  Moses.  I  recall  in  some  stat^nents  you  made  in  connection 
with  Fiume  that  you  referred  to  Italy  receivmg  Avlona  under  some 
agreement  previously  arrived  at,  and  m  that  statement  you  held  that 
to  be  part  compensation  at  least  for  any  loss  she  might  sustain  in  not 
having  Fiume. 
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The  Pbesidbnt.  I  ^^as  referring  to  what  I  understood  to  be  the 
agreement.  I  am  simply  now  answering  your  question  that  I  did 
not  see  that  agreement  in  written  terms. 

Senator  Moses.  Then,  they  were  not  produced  in  textual  form? 

The  PREsroENT.  I  do  not  know;  they  may  have  been  and  T  may 
not  have  picked  them  up  in  the  great  mass  of  papers  before  me. 

Senator  Moses.  The  purpose  of  my  inquiry  A^&s  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  laid  before  the  council  of  ten  any  textual  agree- 
ments which  transferred  parts  of  the  territory  of  one  independent 
nation  to  another. 

The  President.  Only  those  that  have  been  spoken  of. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  to  say,  Shantung  ana  Avlona  ? 

The  PBESIDBNT.  I  say  only  those  that  we  have  had  under  general 
discussion.  I  can  not  enumerate  themJbut  there  are  none  that  have 
not  been  produced  so  far  as  I  know.     That  answers  the  question. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  secret  treaties  to  which  you  refer  are 
those  treaties  which  were  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  required  during  the  period  of  the  war? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  not  treaties  that  were  made  prior  to  the 
war? 

The  Pbbsident.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  vou  a  question 
in  order  to  see  if  the  facts  are  clear  in  my  own  mind.  As  I  understand 
the  situation — and  I  should  like  to  have  you  correct  me  if  I  am 
wron^ — France  and  Great  Britain  both  have  stated  that  they  were 
bound  by  certain  treaties  with  Japan  and  they  were  perfectly  willing, 
with  Japan's  consent,  to  reconsider  those  treaties,  but  tnat  they 
were  themselves  bound  if  the  other  party  to  the  treaty  did  not 
consent  to  reconsider.    Is  that  about  it? 

The  Pbesidbnt.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Bound  in  honor  is 
the  only  way  a  nation  is  boimd  in  international  affairs. 

Senator  Swanson.  Can  you  tell  us,  or  would  it  be  proper  to  do 
so,  of  yotir  understanding  with  Japan  as  to  the  return  of  Snantung  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  has  been  very  much  discussed. 

The  Pbesidbnt.  I  have  published  the  wording  of  the  under- 
standing, Senator.  I  can  not  be  confident  that  I  quote  it  literally, 
but  I  know  that  I  quote  it  in  substance.  It  was  that  Japan  shoula 
return  to  China  in  full  sovereignty  the  old  Province  of  Shantung  so 
far  as  Germany  had  had  any  claims  upon  it,  preserving  to  herself 
the  right  to  establish  a  residential  district  at  Tsingtao,  which  is  the 
town  of  Kiaochow  Bay;  that  with  regard  to  the  railways  and  mines 
she  should  retain  only  the  rights  of  an  economic  concession  there, 
with  the  right,  however,  to  maintain  a  special  body  of  police  on  the 
railway,  the  personnel  of  which  should  be  Chinese  under  Japanese 
instructors  nominated  by  the  managers  of  the  company  and  appointed 
by  the  Chinese  Grovemment.     I  thmk  that  is  the  whole  of  it. 

Senator  PoitfEBENS.  That  is,  that  the  instructors  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Chinese  Government  ? 

The  Resident.  No;  not  exactly  that.  The  language,  as  I  re- 
member it,  was  that  they  should  be  nominated  by  tne  managers  of 
the  railway  company,  and  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Senator  Bobah.  Was  that  understanding  oral? 
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Senator  Williams.  This  rather  dtirious' question  presents  itself  to 
my  mind:  As  I  understan(L;Japan  has  retained  sovereignty  for  the  99 
years  of  the  lease  only  at  Kiaochow,  and  5  kilometers,  or  some  such 
distance,  back  from  the  bay. 

The  Fbesident.  She  has  not  retained  sovereignty  over  anything. 

Senator  Williams.  She  has  not  ? 

The  President.  I  mean,  she  has  promised  not  to. 

Senator  Williams.  During  the  period  of  the  lease? 

The  President.  No;  she  nas  promised  not  to  retain  sovereignty 
at  aJl.  Senator  Borah  asked  whether  this  understanding  was  oral 
or  otherwise.  I  do  not  like  to  describe  the  operation  exactly  if  it  is 
not  perfectly  discreet,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  technically  oral, 
but  literally  written  and  formulated,  and  the  formulation  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When,Mr.  President,  is  the  return 
to  be  made  t 

The  President.  That  was  left  undecided,  Senator,  but  we  were 
assured  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  not  the  Japanese  decline  to 
fix  any  date  ? 

The  President.  They  did  at  that  time,  yes ;  but  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  them  to  say  not  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  wished  it  be  within 
their  choice,  but  simply  that  they  could  not  at  that  t  ime  say  when  it 
would  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  economic  privileges  that  they 
would  retain  would  give  them  a  fair  mastery  over  3ie  Province, 
would  they  not,  or  at  least  the  Chinese  think  so?  Let  me  put  it 
in  that  f  asnion,  please. 

The  President.  I  believe  they  do,  Senator.  I  do  not  feel  qualified 
to  Judge.     I  should  say  that  that  was  an  exaggerated  view. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  Chinese  feel  that  way 
about  it,  and  have  so  expressed  themselves  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  They  nave  so  expressed  themselves. 

Senator  Enox.  Mr.  President,  the  economic  privileges  that  they 
originally  acquired  in  Korea,  and  subsequently  in  inner  and  outer 
Mongolia,  and  in  northern  and  southern  Manchuria,  have  almost 
developed  into  a  complete  sovereignty  over  those  countries,  have 
they  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  Senator;  in  the  absence  of  a  league  of  nations 
thev  have. 

Senator  Enox.  You  think  the  league  of  nations  would  have  pre- 
vented that,  do  you  ? 

The  President.  I  am  confident  it  would. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  does  not  this  indefinite  promise  of 
Japan's  suggest  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  England's  occupa- 
tion of  Malta  ?  She  has  occupied  Malta  for  something  like  a  century, 
I  believe,  under  a  very  similar  promise. 

The  President.  WeU,  Senator,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
do  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  defense  in 
reference  to  sovereignty,  and  of  aggression  with  reference  to  sover- 
eignty, in  construing  these  different  articles  of  the  league,  I  have  been 
curious  to  know  who  will  defend  the  mandate  territories  or  colonies, 
if  there  should  be  external  aggression. 

The  PREsiDENfT .  Primarily,  the  mandatory  power. 
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Senator  Faix.  The  mandatory  power  would  have  that  character 
of  sovereignty  over  the  possession  which  would  compel  it  as  a  duty 
to  defend  the  mandate  province) 

The  Pbesident.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  a  qualified  sovereigntv  would  in  that 
instance,  at  any  rate,  compel  the  mandatory  oi  the  league  first  to 
defend  the  colony } 

The  Pbesident.  I  should  put  it  this  way,  Senator :  We  had  in  mind 
throughout  the  whole  discussion  of  the  mandate  idea  the  analogy  of 
trust^.  The  States  taking  those  under  mandates  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  trustees,  and  of  course  it  is  part  of  the  trustee's  duty  to 
preserve  intact  the  trust  estate. 

Senator  Fall.  But  out  of  the  funds  of  the  trust  estate } 

The  President.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  pursue  that  line  at  this 
time.  I  will  say  very  frankly  that  I  have  prepared  some  questions 
which  I  wanted,  for  my  own  purposes,  to  put  down  in  writmg,  and 
I  had  expected  to  ask  them  in  sequence  of  you  after  the  other  Senators 
had  concluded.  It  will,  however,  evidently  take  quite  a  lon^  while 
if  we  pursue  the  line  which  we  are  now  pursuing,  and  particularly 
if  the  Senators  themselves  argue  their  own  int^retations  of  the 
different  clauses  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  get  as  definite 
an  understanding  as  I  can,  at  least,  of  how  these  promises  of  Japan 
to  return  Shantung  are  evidenced  to-day.  In  wnat  form  do  tney 
appear  ? 

The  President.  They  are  evidenced  in  a  proc^-verbal  of  the 
so-called  council  of  four — the  name  that  we  ouiselves  used  was.  very 
much  more  pretentious;  we  called  ourselves  the  council  of  the  princi- 
pal allied  and  associated  powers — ^but  the  four  who  used  to  confer, 
or  rather  the  five,  because  Japan  was  there  of  course  at  that  time. 
•  Senator  MgCumber.  The  principal  points  were  taken  down  in 
writingand  read  over  and  c%>mpared  and  preserved,  were  they  t 

Tlxe  President.  Not  read  over  and  compared,  but  preserved. 
The  process  each  day  was  this.  Senator:  The  matters  discussed  were 
summarized,  and  the  conclusions  reached  were  recorded  in  a  procds- 
verbal,  copies  of  which  were  distributed  within  24  hours;  and  of  course 
it  was  open  to  any  one  of  the  conferees  to  correct  anything  they 
might  contain.    Only  in  tliat  sense  were  they  corrected. 

Semator  MgCumber.  Where  are  tJiiose  records  kept  now  t 

The  Feussident.  They  are  in  Paris,  sir« 

Senator  MgCumber.  Is  there  any  objection  to  their  being  produced 
for  the  committee  ? 

The  President.  I  think  there  is  a  very  serious  objection,  Senator. 
The  reason  we  constituted  that  very  small  conference  was  so  that  we 
could  speak  with  the  utmost  absence  of  restraint,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  make  use  of  those  discussions  outside.  I  do 
not  remember  any  blazing  indiscretion  of  my  own,  but  there  may 
be  some. 

Senator  MgCumber.  In  those  conversations  it  was  f  ullv  understood 
that  Japan  was  to  return  Shantung  as  soon  as  possible  t 

Tlie  President.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Senator  MgCumber.  Was  there  anything  stated  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  '^as  soon  as  possible'' — ^that  is,  to  place  it  within  any 
ddinite  period  at  allt 
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The  President.  No,  sir;  no.  We  relied  on  Japan's  good  faith 
in  fulfilling  that  promise. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  there  anything  outside?  If  I  go  too 
far  in  my  questions  you  can  signify  it,  Mr.  President. 

The  iTiESinENT.  How  do  you  mean  outside,  Senator? 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Japan  as  to 
anything  that  she  would  want  to  do  before  she  turned  the  territory 
over  to  China  ? 

The  President.  No;  nothing  was  mentioned. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  'as  soon  as  possible''  would  naturally 
mean,  would  it  not,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  has  been  signed  under 
which  she  accepts  the  transfer  from  Germany  ? 

The  President.  WeD,  I  should  say  that  it  would  mean  that  the 
process  should  begin  then.  Of  course  there  would  be  many  practical 
considerations  of  which  I  know  nothing  that  might  prolong  the 
process. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  all  that  Japan  reserves  is  the  same  that 
other  great  nations  have  reserved — certain  concessions? 

The  President.  A  residential  concession  and  economic  conces- 
sions; yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  same  as  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
other  countries  have  retained  th^re  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  and  I  ought  to  say  that  the  representatives 
of  Japan  showed  every  evidence  of  wishing  to  put  the  matter  u[)on 

i'ust  the  same  basis  that  the  dealings  of  other  nations  with  China 
Lave  rested  upon  for  some  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  whole  purpose  of  my  question,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  satisfy  my  mind,  if  I  can,  that  Japan  will  in  good 
faith  carry  out  her  agreement. 

The  President.  I  have  every  confidence  that  she  will,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  along  that  same  line.  If  tms  treaty  should  fail  of 
ratification,  then  would  not  the  opportunity  be  open  to  Japan  to 
treat  the  Shantung  question  just  as  she  has  treated  the  Mancnurian 
situation  ? 

The  President.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  that  if  the  treaty  should  fail  of  ratifica- 
tion, China,  so  far  as  Shantung  is  concerned,  would  be  practically  at 
the  mercy  of  Japan;  whereas  if  the  treaty  is  ratified,  then  at  least 
she  will  nave  the  benefit  of  the  moral  assistance  of  all  the  other 
signatory  powers  to  the  treaty  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  Chinese 
rights? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  conceive  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of 
the  whole  arrangement  that  centers  in  the  league  of  nations  to  be 
just  what  you  have  indicated — that  it  brings  to  bear  the  opinion  of 
the  world  and  the  controlling  action  of  the  world  on  all  relationships 
of  that  hazardous  sort,  particularly  those  relationships  which  involve 
the  rights  of  the  weaker  nations.  After  all,  the  wars  that  are  likely 
to  come  are  most  likely  to  come  by  aggression  against  the  weaker 
nations.  Without  the  league  of  nations  they  have  no  buttress  or 
protection.  With  it,  they  nave  the  united  protection  of  the  world; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  universal  opinion  that  the  great  tragedy 
through  which  we  have  just  passed  never  would  have  occurred  u  the 
Centr^  Powers  had  dreamed  that  a  number  of  nations  would  be 
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combined  against  them,  so  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  this 
notice  beforehand  that  the  strong  nations  of  the  world  will  in  every 
case  be  united  will  make  war  extremely  unlikely. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  President,  are  these  procds  verbaux  to  be 
deposited  anywhere  as  a  matter  of  public  record  1 

The  President.  That  had  not  been  decided,  Senator.  Of  course, 
if  they  were  deposited  as  a  matter  of  public  record,  there  would  be 
certain  very  great  disadvantages. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  they  to  be  deposited  with  the  secretariat  of 
the  league  of  nations  t 

The  Pbesident.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Without  some  such  depository,  how  otherwise 
would  this  engagement  of  Japan,  as  embodied  in  the  procds  verbal, 
be  brought  forward  for  enforcement  ? 

The  President.  There  would  be  as  many  copies  of  the  procds 
verbal  as  there  were  members  of  the  conference  m  existence  much 
longer  than  the  time  within  which  we  shall  learn  whether  Japan 
wilf  fulfill  her  obligations  or  not. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  in  the  private  papers  of  the  personnel 
of  the  council  of  four } 

The  President.  I  would  not  caU  them  private  papera.  I  have  a 
copy.  Senator.  I  regard  them  as  a  public  trust,  not  private  papers, 
and  1  can  assure  you  that  they  will  not  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Moses.  Suppose  that  each  member  of  the  council  of  four 
had  passed  out  of  office,  out  of  any  position  of  power,  at  a  time 
when  it  became  evident  that  Japan  was  not  keeping  the  engage- 
ment as  it  was  embodied  in  the  procds  verbal  on  me  day  when 
this  record  was  made,  in  what  manner  would  you  expect  that 
engagement  to  be  brought  forward  for  enforcement  t 

The  President.  I  should  deem  it  my  duty — ^I  can  not  speak  for  the 
others — ^to  leave  those  papers  where  they  could  be  made  accessible. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  President,  I  nave  another  (question  or  two 
on  Uie  Shantung  proposition  that  I  should  like  to  ask,  if  I  may. 

Assuming  for  tne  sake  of  the  aigument  that  there  were  to  be  some 
undue  delay  on  the  part  of  Japan  in  turning  back  to  China  her  righto 
in  Shantung,  and  that  China  were  to  make  complaint  to  the  council 
provided  for  in  the  league  of  nations,  have  you  any  doubt  but  that  it 
would  be  taken  up  promptly  by  all  the  members  of  that  council  for 
their  consideration  and  determmation  t 

The  President.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it. 

Senator  Pomrene.  Another  question:  On  yesterday  Dr.  Millard 
was  before  the  committee,  and  ne  made  the  statement  that  there 
were  20  regional  understandings  similar  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  I 
desire  to  say,  however,  that  in  answer  to  a  question 

The  President.  Did  he  name  any  of  them  t 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  asked  him  some  Questions  afterwards,  and  in 
explanation  he  qualified  that  statement  oy  saying  that  these  were 
written  agreements  somewhat  akin  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement, 
so^alled,  and  as  to  these  with  relation  to  China  a  part  of  them  were 
as  between  Japan  and  Chma,  and  a  part  as  between  GtBat  Britain 
and  China;  and  he  instanced  the  secret  agreement  with  Japan  respect- 
ing Shantung.  What  I  desired  to  ask  was  this:  Did  any  mformation 
come  to  the  commission  indicating  that  there  were  any  regional 
understandings  sioiilar  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  I 
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The  President.  None,  whatever.    The  only  agreements  that  I  can 

^imagine  he  was  referring  to  are  contained  in  the  exchanges  of  notes 

which  occurred  between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Governments  in 

1915  and  1918  with  regard  to  tne  method  and  conditions  of  the  re- 

tmn  of  Shantimg  Provmce  to  China. 

Senator  HrroHOOCK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  should  be  said  also 
that  later  on  in  his  testimony^  either  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Pomerene,  or  perhaps  m  response  to  a  question  by  Senator 
Swanson,  while  the  witness,  Dr.  Millard,  stated  that  he  deemed  them 
regional  imderstandings — those  that  he  had  in  mind — ^he  said  very 
emphatically  that  they  were  totally  unlike  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
and  would  not  come  under  that  category. 

The  President.  And  in  his  sense  every  treaty  that  concerns  ter- 
ritory anjwhere  affects  a  region,  and  is  a  regional  understanding; 
but  that  IS  a  very  broad  and  vague  meaning  to  attach  to  the  word. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  hesi- 
tant about  asking  certain  questions  which  I  wish  to  ask.  I  apol- 
ogize in  advance  for  asking  them,  and  I  trust  you  will  stop  me  at 
once  if  they  are  questions  which  you  deem  inappropriate,  or  that 
ought  not  to  be  asked. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  First,  we  have  pending  now  treaties 
of  peace  with  Austria,  with  Hungary,  with  Bulgaria,  and  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  all  of  which  involve  tremendous  new  territorial 
adjustments*  and  under  those  new  territorial  adjustments  we  will 
have  our  obhgations,  moral  or  otherwise,  xmder  the  lea^e  of  nations, 
of  coiuise.  The  new  territorial  adjustments  about  to  be  determined 
upon  in  t^ese  various  treaties  are  really  greater  in  extent,  or  ouite  as 
important,  at  least,  as  those  that  are  provided  for  by  the  (jerman 
treaty;  are  they  not? 

The  President.  I  should  say  so;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cdifomia.  1* hey  will  deal  not  only  with  the 
creation  of  the  boundaries  of  new  nations,  but  possibly  with  the 
subject  of  mandatories,  toot 

The  President.  Well,  the  treaties  will  not  themselves  deal  with 
the  mandatories.  That  is  a  matter  that  will  be  decided  by  the 
leaeue. 

&nator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  yes. 

The  President.  But  the  treaties  will  no  doubt  create  certain 
territories  which  fall  under  the  trusteeship  which  will  lead  to  manda- 
tories. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  So  that  there  is  a  very  important — 
in  fact,  the  most  important — ^part  of  the  territorial  world  settlement 
yet  to  be  made  ? 

The  President.  Well,  in  extent,  yes.  Senator;  so  far  as  the  amount 
of  territory  covered  is  concerned,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Not  only  in  extent,  but  in  their 
character,  and  in  the  niunbers  of  peoples  involved,  too,  Mr.  President. 
Is  not  that  accurate  ? 

The  President.  Well,  you  may  be  right.  Senator;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  think  you  answered  to  Senator 
Borah  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask,  so  pardon  me  if  it  is  repetitive. 
It  is  this:  Was  the  United  States  Qovemment  officially  informed,  at 
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any  time  between  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
and  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  of  agreements  made  by  the  allied 
Governments  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  war } 

The  Pbesident.  No  ;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  was  it 
unofficially  informed  during  that  period  ? 

The  Pbesident.  I  would  be  more  dear  in  my  answer,  Senator,  if  I 
knew  just  what  you  were  referring  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  referring  to  the  so-called 
secret  treaties  which  disposed  of  territory  among  the  belligerents. 

The  Pbesident.  You  mean  like  the  treaty  of  London  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  like  the  London  pact. 

The  Pbesident.  No  :  no,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  Could  you  state  whether  or  not 
any  official  investigation  was  made  by  our  Government  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  such  treaties  of  territorial  disposition} 

The  Pbesident.  There  was  no  such  investigation. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  These  specific  treaties,  then — ^the. 
Treaty  of  London,  on  the  basis  of  which  Italy  entered  the  war;  the 
agreement  with  Roumania,  in  August,  1916;  the  various  agreements 
in  respect  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  agreements  consummated  in  the 
winter  of  1917  between  France  and  Russia  relative  to  the  frontiers  of 
Germany,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Saar  Valley  and  ^e  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine — ^none  of  these  did  we  (and  when  I  say  /*we"  I 
mean  you,  Mr.  President)  have  any  knowledge  of  prior  to  the  con- 
ference at  Paris  t 

The  Pbesident.  No,  sir.  I  can  confidently  answer  that  *'No,"  in 
regard  to  myself. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Senator  Johnson,  may  I  ask  the  President 
right  here  whether  or  not  after  we  entered  into  the  war  any  treaties 
were  made  between  any  of  our  cobelligerents  that  were  not  given 
tons. 

The  Pbesident.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  the  secret  treaties  that  vou  have 
reference  to  were  made  prior  to  the  time  we  entered  into  the  wart 

The  Pbesident.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  After  that,  our  cobelligerents  withheld 
nothingfrom us;  did  they? 

The  x^besidbnt.  Thev  entered  into  no  agreements. 

Senator  Bobah.  Well,  you  asked.  Senator,  if  they  withheld  any- 
thm^  from  us.    They  withheld  all  that  they  had  had  previously  t 

The  Pbesident.  No,  no;  but  he  means.  Did  they  withhold  any 
agreement  that  they  made  after  we  entered  the  war } 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  That  is  just  what  I  meant. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  do  not  know  of  any  engage- 
ments which  have  been  made  subsequent  to  our  entering  into  the  war  t 

llie  Pbesident.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Those  that  I  have  referred  to — 
and  I  say  this,  Senator,  so  that  you  will  have  no  error  in  respect  to 
it — ^I  referred  wholly^  I  think,  to  the  treaties  that  were  prior  to  oiur 
en^  into  the  war. 

The  Pbesident.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  familiar,  Mr.  President, 
please,  with  any  agreements  that  were  made  by  the  allied  Govern- 
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ments  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council,  the  Polish  National 
Council,  and  the  Jugo-Slav  National  Conunitt^  t 

The  President.  1  was  aware  of  arrangements  similar  to  those  that 
we  had  ourselves  made  recognizing  those  national  committees  as 
provisional  representatives  of  the  people. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  merely  as  recognizing  govern- 
ments, and  that  these  committees  represented  the  peoples  of  the 
various  coxmtries  ? 

The  RttEsroENT.  Yes ;  and  the  recognition  was  purely  informal. 
It  was  not  an  international  recognition,  but  an  agreement  to  deal 
with  them  as  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  our  Government  through 
vou,  Mr.  President,  in  January,  1918,  made  the  14  points  as  the  basis 
for  peace,  were  those  points  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  tne  secret  agreements  ? 

TThie  President.  No  ;  oh,  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  not  intended,  then,  by  the 
.  expression  of  these  14  points,  to  supplant  the  aims  contained  in  the 
secret  treaties  t 

The  President.  Since  I  knew  nothing  of  them,  necessarily  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  quite  so.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  or  is  it  permissible  for  us  to  be  told,  whether  France  has 
special  military  agreements  with  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovalda  t 

The  President.  I  know  of  none,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  China  enter  the  war  upon  our 
advice — ^the  advice  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  President.  I  can  not  tell,  sir.  We  advised  her  to  enter,  and 
she  soon  after  did.  She  had  sought  our  advice.  Whether  that  was 
the  persuasive  advice  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  President,  that 
preceding  that  advice  we  had  asked  China,  as  one  of  the  neutral 
nations,  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Grermany  I 

The  President.  Whether  we  had  asked  her  i 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  I  do  not  recall,  Senator.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lansing 
can  tell,  though,  from  the  records  of  the  department. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  our  Oovemment  stated  to  China  that  if  China  would 
enter  the  war  we  would  protect  her  interests  at  the  peace  conference  I 

TTie  PlaESiDENT.  We  made  no  promises. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No  representations  of  that  sort } 

The  President.  No.  She  knew  that  we  would  as  well  as  we  could. 
She  had  every  reason  to  know  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pardon  me  a  further  question: 
You  did  make  the  attempt  to  do  it,  too;  did  you  nott 

The  President.  Oh,  indeed  I  did;  very  seriously. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  decision  ultimately 
reached  at  the  peace  conference  was  a  disappointment  to  you  t 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  I  may  frankly  say  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  would  have  preferred,  as  E 
think  most  of  us  would,  that  there  had  been  a  different  conclusion 
of  the  Shantung  provision,  or  the  Shantung  difficulty  or  controversy, 
at  the  Paris  peace  conference ) 
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The  President.  Yes:  I  frankly  intimated  that. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  Did  it  require  the  unammons 
consent  of  the  members  of  the  peace  conference  to  reach  a  decision 
like  the  Shantung  decision  1 

The  Pebsident.  Every  decision:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  decision  on  the  territorial  question  of  Shantung,  or  of  Gtennan 
rights  in  Shantimg,  the  racial  equality  question  coming  before  the 
peace  conference  ? 

The  President.  I  remember  that  at  one  of  the  sessions  called 
plenary  sessions  a  resolution  regarding  that  matter  was  introduced 
by  the  Japanese  representatives,  but  rather  as  an  expression  of 
opinion  or  hope,  and  it  was  not  pressed  for  action. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma.  Mr.  President,  the  press  at  that 
time  stated  that  it  had  gone  to  a  vote — and  I  trust  some  one  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — and  that  the  vote  was  1 1  to  6  upon  the 
proposition.    The  dispatches  at  that  time  were  to  that  effect. 

The  President.  I  was  misled.  Senator.  You  are  referring  to  the 
commission  on  a  league  of  nations  'i 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

The  President.  There  was  a  vote  there.  There  never  was  a  vote 
on  any  subject  in  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  confoxmded  the  two. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  May  I  ask,  if  permissible,  how  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  voted  upon  that  particular 
proposition  ? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  very  natural  you  should 
ask  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  answer,  because  that 
touches  the  intimacv  of  a  m*eat  many  controversies  that  occurred  in 
that  conference,  hnd  I  thinK  it  is  best,  in  the  interest  of  international 
good  understanding,  that  I  should  not  answer. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
whetner  or  not  the  American  commission  at  Paris  urged  that  a  defi- 
nite sum  of  reparation  be  fixed  in  the  treaty  ? 

The  President.  It  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state,  if  appropriate,  why 
that  view  did  not  prevail  ? 

The  President.  No,  Senator,  I  can  not;  and  yet  I  disUke  to 
decline,  because  it  may  create  a  misapprehension  on  your  part.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  explain  it,  without  indiscretion:  I  woiild  be  very  glad, 

fentlemen,  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  will  leave  it  out  of  the  notes, 
lay  I  do  that  ?— because  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  any  wrong  impression 
on  your  minds.    The  explanation  is  perfectly  simple. 

&nator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  question,  nlease  ? 

The  President.  The  question  is.  Why  was  the  poUcy  urged  by  the 
(Tnited  States,  that  we  fix  a  definite  sum  of  reparation  in  the  treaty, 
not  adopted  ? 

Senator  Borah.  I  would  be  content  to  have  it  left  out  of  the  notes 
upon  your  request;  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  still  get  to  the  public, 
and  that  would  put  us  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

The  President.  It  is  not  an  explanation  discreditable  to  anybody, 
but  it  is  an  international  secret.  I  am  quite  at  Uberty  to  say  that  the 
United  States  financial  representatives — ^who,  by  the  way,  made  an 

189027*— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 U 
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admirable  impression  upon  everybody  over  there — did  advocate  the 
fixing  of  a  definite  sum  for  reparation. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask,  to  clear  up  a  difficulty 
in  my  own  mind,  whether  you  regard  the  answering  of  these  ques- 
tions as  an  indiscretion  because  of  the  fact  that  there  -are  other 
negotiations  pending  which  might  be  affected  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  no,  sir;  simply  because  they  affect  the  internal 
political  affairs  ©f  other  countries. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  these  matters  should 
never  be  given  publicity  ? 

The  President.  Matters  of  this  sort. 

Senator  Fall.  I  say,  matters  of  this  sort  that  have  been  referred  to, 
should,  in  your  judgment,  never  be  given  publicity;  and  it  is  not 
because  of  pendmg  or  other  negotiations? 

The  President.  Oh,  no;  I  think  they  should  not  be  given  pub- 
licity. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
President.     That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

The  President.^  You  have  been  very  considerate  in  putting  your 
questions. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  as  I  suggested,  I  have  prepared 
several  written  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  my  own 
ideas,  and  several  of  them,  I  may  say,  are  somewhat  in  sequence, 
and  I  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  hold  hearings  all  day — that  is, 
if  we  are  all  going  to  have  the  time  and  do  not  get  into  arguments 
among  ourselves — possibly  it  might  be  just  to  you  to  submit  these 
questions,  as  T  have  prepared  them,  to  you  first,  and  allow  you  to 
look  them  over  before  I  pursue  the  line  of  inquiry.  However,  that  is, 
of  course,  entirely  with  you.  They  do  not  all  refer  directly  to  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  nor  to  the  construction  of  the  treaty,  but  to  other 
matters  relating  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  Before  you  do  that.  Senator,  with 
the  President's  permission  maj  I  ask  one  or  two  more  questions  con- 
cemingShantung  which  I  onutted  or  forgot  ? 

The  President.  Certainly,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  First,  did  Japan  decline  to  sign 
the  award  as  made  or  provided  in  the  peace  treaty  ? 

The  President.  Her  representatives  informed  us,  Senator,  that 
thev  were  instructed  not  to  sign  in  that  event. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  determination  finally 
reached  a  balancing  of  the  difficulties  or  the  disadvantages  that 
might  arise  because  of  the  balancing  of  those  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages t 

The  President.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  either 
"yes'*  of  **no,"  Senator.  It  was  a  matter  of  many  conversations 
and  of  manv  arguments  and  persuasions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  decision  reached — ^if  you 
will  pardon  the  perfectly  blunt  question — because  Japan  declined  to 
sign  unless  that  decision  was  reached  in  that  way  ? 

The  President.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  true  to  say  *  *  yes  " 
to  that  question.  It  was  reached  because  we  thought  it  was  the 
best  that  could  be  got,  in  view  of  the  definite  engagements  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  necessity  of  a  imanimous  decision,  which 
we  held  to  be  necessary  in  every  case  we  have  decided.  • 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Great  Britain  and  France  adhered 
to  their  original  engagements,  did  they  not  ? 

The  President.  T^ey  said  that  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
disregard  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you,  Mr.  President,  were  the 
one  who  was  endeavoring  to  determine — ^I  gather  this  from  the  news 
dispatches — the  question  upon  its  merits  and  its  justice. 

The  PREsroENT,  Our  Government  was  the  only  Government  free 
under  the  circumstances ;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  mind  stating, 
or  would  you  prefer  not,  what  it  was  that  caused  you  ultimately  to 
accede  to  the  decision  that  was  demanded  by  Japan  ? 

The  President.  Only  the  conclusion  that  I  tnought  that  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be  got  under  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Brande;gee.  May  I  interpolate  there  without  disturbing 
you.  Senator  Johnson  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  Part  6  of  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee, on  page  182,  Senator  Johnson  of  California  questioned  Secre- 
tary Lansing.     (Reading : ) 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  Shantung  decision  made  in  order  to  have 
the  Japanese  signatures  to  the  league  of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  ^Tohnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion  was  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  because  I  really  have  not  the 
facts  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  along  that  line. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  the  Japanese  signatures  to  the  league  of 
nations  have  been  obtained  if  you  had  not  made  the  Shantung  agreement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  even  though  Shantung  had  not  been  de- 
livered to  Japan,  the  league  of  nations  would  not  have  been  injured? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  would  have  had  the  same  signatories  that 
you  have  now? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  one  more,  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  more,  China.  So  that  the  result  of  the  Shan- 
tung decision  was  simply  to  lose  China's  signature  rather  than  to  gain  Japan's? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  my  personal  view,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  did  you  yield  on  a  ^ueetion  on  which  you 
thought  you  ought  not  to  yield  and  that  you  thought  was  a  pnnciple? 

Secretary  liANSiNO.  Because  naturally  we  were  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  solely  because  you  felt  that  you  were 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  you  yielded? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  decision  is  his? 

Secretary  Lansing.    Necessarily. 

Now,  I  wondered  whether  Secretary  Lansing  was  well  informed 
about  this  question  or  not? 

The  President.  Well,  my  conclusion  is  diflferent  from  his,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  could  not  have  got  the  signature  of 
Japan  if  you  had  not  given  Shantung  ? 

The  President.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  you  wore  notified  to  that  eflFect? 

The  PiiESiDENT.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  you  were  notified  that  they 
had  instructions  not  to  sign  unless  this  was  included. 

The  PREsroENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  was  it  your  judgment  that  after  the  treaty 
had  been  ratified,  China's  rights  would  be  protected  and  Japan  would 
surrender  to  China  what  she  said  she  would  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand  it,  you  consider  this  verbal 
agreement  eflFective  as  relating  to  Shantung  and  you  understood  that 
this  conveyance  would  be  followed  by  a  conveyance  to  China. 

The  President.  Not  to  supersede  it,  but  the  action  by  Japan  is  to 
follow. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  beg  your  pardon,  what  was  your 
question  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  conveyance  or  retransfer  of  the  German 
possessions  in  Shantung  is  to  be  followed  by  Japan's  conveyance  of 
this  back  to  China,  according  to  this  agreement.  One  is  as  effective 
as  the  other. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  but,  Mr.  President,  you  would 
have  much  preferred  to  have  a  different  disposition,  notwithstanding 
the  promise  of  Japan  in  the  treaty,  would  you  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall,  would  this  be  a  practical  suggestion  ?    I  have  no  ob- 

I'ection  to  sitting  here  all  day.  Indeed,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
laving  lunch  prepared,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  would  be 
kind  enough  to  join  me.  But  since  your  questions  are  written,  per- 
haps you  might  leave  them  with  me  and  let  me  give  such  answers  as 
I  feel  I  can. 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely,  Mr.  President.  I  can  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
I  prepared  the  questions  with  some  care  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
myself,  and  I  thmk  that  it  might  not  be  entirely  fair  to  you  to  answer 
onhand  a  series  of  questions,  when  I  have  the  theory  m  mind  along 
which  I  am  propoimding  the  questions — that  is,  one  may  lead  to 
another — and  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  you  that  you  might 
have  the  questions  so  you  can  read  them  and  follow  it. 

The  President.  Will  you  state  the  theory  at  the  top  [laughterl  ? 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  two  or  three  theories.  The  first  question 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  is,  **In  your  judgment  have  you  not  the  au- 
thority by  proclamation  to  declare  in  words  that  peace  exists,  and 
thus  restore  the  status  of  peace  between  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  and  those  with  whom  we  declared  war?"  If 
you  choose,  I  will  read  the  following  question. 

The  President.  That  sets  the  key  to  them,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Fall.  To  several  of  them.  Then  there  are  others  along 
other  Hues,  one  of  which  leads  to  another. 

The  President.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  them  as  far  as  I  can. 

Senator  Fall.  That  can  be  done  later  or  now,  just  as  you  please. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  we  take  a  recess. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  more  ques- 
tions. 

The  President,  I  had  thought  that  I  would  send  you  in  the 
repUes. 

Senator  Fall,  That  would  certainly  be  satisfactory  to  me.  You 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  same  publicity  that  is  being  given 
now? 
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The  President.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  two  or  throe  different  lines  of  questions. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  would  probably  get  more  clear  informa- 
tion if  you  take  that  method. 

Senator  Fall.  I  think  so.  They  are  not  in  any  sense,  Mr.  President, 
prepared  as  catch  questions,  otherwise  I  would  not  submit  them  to 
you.  If  you  were  on  the  stand,  and  I  were  cross-examining  you  as  a 
witn^s,  I  would  prefer  not  to  let  you  see  the  whole  series  of  questions. 
But  I  think  that  is  fair,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  if  it  is  satis- 
factory to  you  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  me. 

Senator  IBrandeoee.  In  reply  to  Senator  Lodge's  inquiry  I  jotted 
down  a  few  questions  at  random  with  the  idea  of  asking  some  if  tJiey 
had  not  been  touched  upon  by  other  members  of  the  committee. 
I  have  some  that  I  would  like  to  ask,  but  I  want  to  conform  to  the 
convenience  of  the  President  and  the  committee  as  to  when  it  shall  be 
done.  I  do  not  mean  to  delay  you  on  your  luncheon  hour  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

The  President.  The  luncheon  hour  is  1  o'clock,  and  I  was  in 
hopes  that  you  gentlemen  would  remain  for  lunch. 

Senator  Brandegbe.  I  do  not  want  to  absorb  the  remaining  time 
if  other  Senators  want  to  go  on  now.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait 
until  they  are  finished. 

Senator  Harding.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  questions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  not  sure  what  questions  I  will  ask 
oxcept  I  made  some  notes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  rather  come  back  to-morrow  morning 
at  half  past  10. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  have  an  engagement  to-morrow  morning 
for  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  must  have  some  consideration  for  the 
President's  time. 

Senator  Harding.  I  just  want  to  reserve  one  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  -Do  you  not  want  to  ask  it  now? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  until  1  o'clock. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  here  the  President's  statement 
which  he  read  to  us  when  we  met  here  this  morning,  and  in  it  he 
states: 

NothiBg,  I  am  led  to  believe,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
except  certain  doubts  with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  implication  of  certain  articles 
of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations;  and  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  am  unable 
to  understand  why  such  doubts  should  be  entertained. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  the  President  is  correctly  informed  as  to 
the  situation  if  he  believes  that.  There  are  things  in  the  treaty 
itself  which  militate  against  the  ratification,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
treaty  without  amendment.  Did  you  have  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
when  you  read  that  to  us,  the  Shantung  provision  of  the  treaty  ? 

The  President.  I  certainly  had  that  m  mind,  Senator,  but  I  did 
not  understand  that  that  stood  in  the  Way  of  ratification.  I  am,  of 
course,  acting  only  upon  such  information  as  I  have  received. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understand — and  that  is  the  reason  of 
taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  that  you  may  not  be  well 
informed  in  this  respect.  Of  course  there  is  opposition  by  a  great 
many  Senators  to  the  entire  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  you  know,  that  is,  article  1  of  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
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swlles.  Then  there  is  opposition  to  the  various  parts  of  the  cove- 
nants of  the  league  and  not  to  the  whole  league,  by  other  Senators. 
Then  there  is  a  great  opposition,  fundamental  and  sincere,  to  the 
Shantung  provision,  whicn  is  in  the  body  of  the  treaty  itself,  and 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  an  amendment.  As  I  understand  it, 
no  reservation  that  we  could  make  in  the  resolution  of  ratification 
would  be  effective  to  strike  out  the  Shantung  provision.  It  must 
be  cured,  if  it  is  cured,  by  a  straight  out-and-out  amendment,  striking 
that  from  thei  treaty.  That,  of  course,  would  necessitate  the  re- 
submission of  the  treaty  to  the  signatories  who  have  already  signed  it 
Now,  you  state  later  on  that  every  suggestion  of  the  United  States 
was  accepted,  that  is  after  you  went  back,  after  you  had  your  con- 
ference with  us  last  March,  and  having  obtained  om*  views  as  to  the 
necessity  for  certam  changes  in  the  first  draft  of  the  covenant,  you 
state  [reading] : 

The  view  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  questions  I  have  mentioned  had, 
in  fact,  already  been  accepted  by  the  commission  and  there  was  supposed  to  be  nothing 
inconsistent  with  them  in  the  draft  of  the  covenant  first  adopted. 

And  omitting  a  few  lines  which  do  not  apply  to  that  you  say 
[reading] : 

There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  the  resulting  p:o- 
visions  of  the  covenant  in  the  minds  of  those  who  participated  in  drafting  them,  and 
I  respectiully  submit  that  there  is  nothing  vague  or  doubtful  in  their  wording. 

Of  course  that  is  your  opinion,  if  I  may  say  so. 

The  President,   i  es,  su*. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  are  familiar  with  the  statements, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  ex-Senator  Root,  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  Mr. 
Taf  t,  and  other  able  lawyers  of  the  coimtry  have  made  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  reservations  if  we  are  to  ratify  the  treaty,  are 
you  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes]  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is,  you  admit  that  there  are  grave 
doubts  among  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  country  as  to  the  necessitv  for 
reservations  or  the  alternative  between  reservations  and  ratifying 
the  whole  treaty,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  vernacular,  without  the 
dotting  of  an  *4''  or  the  crossing  of  a  **t." 

The  President.  I  admit  that  there  are  those  difficulties  in  a 
great  many  minds. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  if 
difficulties  arise  as  to  the  construction  of  any  provision  of  the  treaty 
after  we  have  passed  from  the  scene,  what  we  thought  the  provisions 
of  tne  treaty  or  of  the  covenent  meant,  will  not  be  very  powerful 
in  the  construction  that  may  be  placed  upon  it  by  those  who  then 
have  to  determine  what  it  means,  will  it  ? 

The  President.  The  vote  of  the  United  States  will  be  essential. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  mean  that.  The  fact  that  you 
think  now  that  everything  in  the  treaty  is  plain  and  that  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  meanmg  of  any  provisions,  and  the  fact  that  I 
think  there  is  grave  doubt  about  many  of  the  provisions,  will  not 
seriously  aflfect  the  opinion  of  the  council  or  of  the  arbitrator  that 
finally  passes  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  treaty  when  dispute 
arises. 

The  President.  No,  Senator-  but  the  plain  wording  of  the  treaty 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do^  and  the  meaning  of  the  wording  is  plain. 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  That  is  simply  anoth^  wa^  of  statiag,  is  it 
not,  that  vou  are  clear  in  your  opinion  tnat  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
are  plain  ?  But  I  am  suggesting  that  there  will  be  a  dispute  between 
nations  as  to  what  the  treaty  means  after  we  have  passed  from  the 
scene. 

The  PREsroENT.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  question  of  being  confident  of 
what  language  means,  not  confident  oi  an  opiaion. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  mean,  we  derive  our  opinions  as  to  the 
meanings  of  the  treaty  from  the  language  of  the  treaty,  do  we  not  ? 

The  FREsroENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  they  would  derive  their  construction 
of  what  the  treaty  means  from  the  language  of  it,  we  not  being 
there  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  So  that  what  we  think  about  it  now  will  not 
be  determinative  in  an  international  court  or  before  an  arbitrator  20 
years  hence  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  two  nations  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty  ? 

The  President.  Certainly  not,  but  the  language  will. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course  they  will  have  the  language  before 
them,  but  the  language  which  determines  it  is  now  in  dispute  be- 
tween you  and  certain  lawyers  of  the  country  and  certain  Senators 
as  to  its  meaning.  Now  what  provision  is  there  in  the  treaty  fot 
the  determination  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  clause 
of  the  treaty  if  such  dispute  arises  ? 

The  President.  The  covenant  states  that  there  are  certain  ques- 
tions which  are  acknowledged  as  being  especially  suitable  for  sub- 
mission to  arbitration.    One  of  those  is  the  meanm^  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  treaty  provide  about   that  ? 

The  President.  You  have  it  there,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes,  sir;  I  wondered  if  you  remembered  it. 

The  President.  I  think  I  do  so,  but  you  have  the  language. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes.  Article  12  of  the  league  provides 
[reading] : 

The  members  of  the  league  agree  that  if  there  should  arise  between  them  any  dis- 
pute likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or  to 
inquii^  by  the  council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three  months 
after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  council. 

That  is,  if  there  is  a  dispute,  as  I  construe  this,  between  membera 
^  of  the  league  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  covenant  or  any  article  thereof, 

it  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitrators. 

The  President.  Only  if  the  parties  agree. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Or  to  the  coimcfl? 

The  President.  Or  to  the  cotmcil ;  yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is,  the  council  is  to  determine  the  mean- 
ingof  the  covenant? 

The  President.  No,  Senator;  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  are  two 
processes.  If  the  parties  a^ee  to  submit  to  arbitration,  of  course 
It  is  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  decision  is  final.  If  they 
think  it  is  a  question  that  they  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion, then  they  must  submit  it  to  the  councu  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  and  a  recommendation,  but  that  opinion  and  recommenda- 
tion do  not  bind. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  any  possible  way  authoritatively 
of  determining  without  war  what  the  treaty  means } 
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The  President.  That  is  true  of  every  treaty,  Senator.  If  you 
re-express  it  in  the  language  of  the  Senators  to  whom  you  refer  and 
there  is  a  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  that,  the  same  would  apply. 
You  can  not  use  any  lans[uage,  I  assume,  which  could  not  possibly 
give  rise  to  some  sort  of  mspute. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  I  assume  that  if  it  provided  that  if  there 
should  arise  between  the  members  of  the  league  any  dispute  in  rela- 
tion to  the  construction  of  any  article  of  the  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations,  such  dispute  should  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator,  and  the 
members  would  agree  to  be  bound  by  its  decision;  that  would  bean 
agi^eement  for  an  authoritative  determination  of  what  the  treaty 
meant. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  as  it  is  they  will  submit  the  matter 
either  to  arbitration  or  to  inauiry  by  the  council,  and  so  forth.  Now, 
you  say  that  the  opinion  of  tne  council  to  which  the  dispute  has  been 
submitted  is  only  advisory? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  .Then  suppose  one  party  to  the  dispute 
against  whom  the  council  decides  declines  to  abide  by  it? 

The  President.  Then  there  is  war,  but  not  within  three  months 
of  the  opinion  of  the  council. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Under  article  10  the  members  of  the  league 
undertal'e  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  league.  That  is  a  contract  between  the  signatories.  We  say: 
''We  undertal-^e  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  members 
against  external  aggression,''  which  means  that  we  contract  to  do  it, 
does  it  not  ? 

The  President.  We  engage  to  do  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  means  an  international  contract,  does  it 
not,  a  compact,  an  as:reement  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Whether  that  is  a  moral  or  legal  obligation, 
it  is  an  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  it  is  a  moral  duty  to  keep  a 

gromise,  and  this  is  an  international  promise;  so  that  tne  distinction 
etween  a  moral  obligation  and  a  legal  one  s^eems  to  me  to  be  not  of 
great  importance,  because  we  are  obligated  in  anv  event; 

The  President.  Pardon  me;  I  thmk  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, because  the  element  of  judgment  enters  into  it  as  it  does 
not  in  the  other. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  mean  the  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  moral  obligation  ? 

The  President.  No.  For  example,  a  (question  is  submitted  to 
arbitration  and  it  is  agreed  Uiat  the  decision  shall  be  final.  The 
judgment  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  mav  be  that  the 
decision  is  a  very  bad  one,  but  it  has  to  accept  it;  the  element  of 
iudgment  is  excluded  altogether;  but,  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
tulmling  the  obligations  of  a  covenant  like  that  under  consideration 
there  is  freedom  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  league.  It  seems  to  me  that  makes  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence. 
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Senator  Harding.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt  right 
there? 

Senator  Bbanbeoee.  I  will. 

Senator  EL^bdino.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  the  Senator. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  The  President  expressed  a  while  a^o  surprise 
that  I  raised  a  question  as  to  the  value  of  this  compact  because  of 
the  moral  ohligation  featiu'e.  Let  me  premise  by  the  statement  that 
I  look  upon  a  moral  obligation  as  that  which  the  conscience  of  the 
contracting  party  impels.  The  conscience  of  any  nation  in  Europe, 
for  example,  may  be  warped  by  its  prejudices,  racial,  geographical, 
and  otherwise.  If  that  be  true  and  any  nation  may  put  aside  or 
exercise  its  judgment  as  to  the  moral  obligation  in  accepting  anj 
recommendation  of  the  league,  really  what  do  we  get  out  of  this 
international  compact  in  the  enforcement  of  any  decree  ? 

The  President.  We  get  the  centering  upon  it  generally  of  the 
definite  opinion  of  the  world,  expressed  through  the  authoritative 
organs  of  the  responsible  governments. 

Senator  Harding.  Another  question:  That  is  surrendering  the 
suggestion  of  a  moral  obligation  for  this  Republic  to  the  prejudices  or 
necessities  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  is  it  not } 

The  President.  I  do  not  imderstand  that  we  make  such  a  sur- 
render. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  vou  not  understand  a  decree  by  the 
council  to  be  a  suggestion  of  this  moral  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Certainly  I  would,  but  we  would  have  to  concur 
in  that  before  it  had  any  force  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  moral  for  this  Republic 
itself  to  determine  its  moral  obligations  ? 

The  President.  Undoubtedlv,  Senator;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
world  would  not  have  the  knowledge  before  it  that  there  will  be  con- 
certed action  by  all  the  responsible  governments  of  the  world  in  the 
protection  of  the  peace  of  tne  world.  The  minute  you  do  away  with 
that  assurance  to  the  world  you  have  reached  the  situation  which 
produced  the  German  war. 

Senator  Harding.  What  becomes  of  our  standing  among  nations  if 
the  council  fixes  a  mora]  obligation  upon  us  and  we  reject  the  judg- 
ment of  the  council  as  to  the  moral  obligation  t 

The  President.  Pardon  me  if  I  remind  you  that  we  always  have 
to  concur  in  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Precisely;  but  the  council  state  what  consti- 
tutes the  moral  obUgation,  if  we  agree;  but  if  we  do  not  agree,  then, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  have  rejected  its  judgment  as  to  a  moral 
oblation. 

Tne  President.  Certainly;  and  I  hold  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
do  that,  if  our  moral  judgment  honestly  differs  from  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

Senator  Harding.  Then,  let  us  go  back  to  the  original  inquiry. 
What  permanent  value  is  there,  then,  to  this  compact  ? 

The  President.  The  greatest  permanent  value,  Senator,  is  the 
point  that  I  have  raised.  We  are  assuming  that  the  United  States 
will  not  concur  in  the  general  moral  judgment  of  the  world.  In  my 
opinion,  she  generally  will.  If  it  had  been  known  that  this  war  was 
coming  on,  her  moral  judgment  would  have  concurred  with  that  of 
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the  other  Governments  of  the  world,  with  that  of  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world;  and  if  Germany  had  known  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  that  sort  of  concurrence,  she  never  would  have  dared  to  do  what 
she  did.  Without  such  notice  served  on  the  powers  that  may  wish 
to  repeat  the  folly  that  Germany  commenced,  there  is  no  assurance 
to  the  world  that  there  will  be  peace  even  for  a  generation,  whereas 
if  they  know  beforehand  that  there  will  be  that  concert  of  judgment, 
there  is  the  most  tremendous  guarantv. 

Senator  Harding.  But,  Mr.  President,  nobody  expressed  for  us 
our  moral  obligation  to  enter  into  this  war.  That  was  our  own 
expression,  was  it  not  ? 

The  President.  Certainly;  it  was  our  concurrence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

Senator  Harding.  One  of  the  points  I  am  getting  at,  if  I  can 
make  it  clear,  is  the  necessity  of  a  written  compact  for  this  Republic 
to  fulfill  its  moral  obligations  to  civilization. 

The  President.  Senator,  this  Republic,  if  I  interpret  it  rightly, 
does  not  need  a  suggestion  from  any  quarter  to  fidfill  its  moral 
obligations. 

Senator  Harding.  I  quite  agree  with  that. 

The  President.  But  it  steadies  the  whole  world  by  its  promise 
beforehand  that  it  will  stand  with  other  nations  of  similar  judgment 
to  maintain  right  in  the  world. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  then  if  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  on  the  council  were  to  join  with  the  other  members 
of  the  council  in  fixing  a  moral  ooligation  upon  the  United  States, 
and  the  Congress  and  the  President,  acting  as  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  were  to  reject  that  judgment,  would  it 
not  have  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  league,  mrow  the  world 
into  chaos,  and  undo  all  that  has  been  done? 

The  President.  It  might;  but  you  are  assuming  a  case 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly;  we  have  to  assume  cases. 

The  President.  Where  we  would  have  to  assume  that  responsi- 
bility, because,  being  part  of  the  Government,  we  would  in  every 
case  really  express  the  judgment  of  the  American  people,  and  if  the 
unhappy  time  should  ever  come  when  that  judgment  is  against  the 
judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  world  we  would  have  to  express  it. 

^nator  Fall.  Certainly.  Mr.  President,  I  am  possibly  looking, 
as  Bacon  said,  at  a  distance. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  our  moral  conviction  of  the  unright- 
eousness of  the  German  war  have  brought  us  into  this  war  if  Ger- 
many had  not  committed  anv  acts  against  us,  without  the  league  of 
nations,  as,  of  course,  we  had  no  league  of  nations  at  that  time? 

The  President.  I  hope  it  woula  eventually,  Senator,  as  things 
developed. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Do  you  think  if  Germany  had  committed  no 
act  of  war  or  no  act  of  injustice  against  our  citizens  that  we  would 
have  gotten  into  this  war  ? 

The  President.  I  do  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  think  we  would  have  gotten  in  anyway  II 

The  President.  I  do. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  resume,  for  I  kept  still 
all  morning- 

Senator  Fall.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  a  moment,  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  President  to  excuse  me,  as  I  have  an  engagement. 
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The  pREsroENT.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  that  you  are  obliged  to  leave. 

Senator  Fall.  I  regret,  sir,  that  I  have  an  engagement  with  my 
wife,  who  is  not  in  very  good  health. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  if  I  may  proceed  without  interruption, 
which  breaks  the  continuity  of  my  thought  and  usee  a  great  deal  of 
time,  I  will  be  through  in  a  very  few  minutes.  As  I  understand  the 
President,  his  construction  of  article  10  is  that  if  the  council  considers 
the  question  of  external  aggression  upon  a  member  of  the  league,  we, 
having  signed  this  treaty  with  aiticle  10  in  it,  in  which  we  undertake 
to  preserve  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  of  all 
members  of  the  league,  can  then  say,  it  is  a  moral  question  mto  which 
the  element  of  judgment  enters  and  we,  considering  our  judgment 
binding  at  the  time,  do  not  care  to  agree  to  the  reconmiendation  of 
the  council.  If  every  member  of  the  league  is  at  liberty  to  take  that 
view  of  its  moral  and  legal  obligations  under  article  10,  and  declines 
to  do  what  the  council  recommends,  and  if  it  is  laiown  in  advance 
that  that  is  the  construction  placed  upon  article  10  by  those  who 
framed  it,  it  does  notseem  to  me — and  this  is  merely  my  opinion — 
that  the  terror  to  wrongdoers  by  what  is  hoped  to  be  the  united, 
concerted  action  of  the  members  of  the  league  in  the  concentration 
of  its  powers  to  suppress  the  wrongdoer  willhave  the  effect  that  the 
President  thinks  it  will.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  Germany 
would  have  refrained  from  war  if  she  had  known  that  article  10  was 
in  existence. 

Article  10  says: 

In  case  of  any  such  aggreasion,  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  dan^r  of  such  aggreesion, 
the  council  shall  adviee  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  an  obligation  in  a  contract,  and  I 
know  of  but  one  way  to  perform  an  obligation  that  you  have  con- 
tracted to  perform,  and  tnat  is  to  perform  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  admits  of  any  qualifications  after  you  sign  the  treaty.  I  want  to 
call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the  external  aggression  which  we 
xmdertake,  if  we  sign  this  treaty,  to  repel  or  guarantee  against  is  not 
stated  in  the  treaty  at  all  to  be  an  unwarranted  aggression.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  President  if  the  league  were  in  existence  and  Htmgary  and 
Roumania  were  members  of  itj  and  Roiunania  were  in  the  position  she 
now  is,  having  raided  the  territorial  integrity  of  Hungary  and  marched 
through  its  capital  and  occupied  it,  and  the  council,  as  its  duty  woidd 
be  under  the  covenant,  considered  what  was  best  to  be  done  and 
advised  us  to  send  immediately  to  cooperate  with  them  100,000  men, 
whether  we  would  be  at  liberty  to  discuss  whether  we  were  morally 
bound  by  article  10  of  the  covenant  and  decline  to  send  the  men,  ana, 
if  we  were,  could  we  do  it  without  risking  being  called  an  "inter- 
national slacker"  by  the  other  members  of  the  league? 

The  President.  Senator,  since  you  have  made  flie  case  a  concrete 
one  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  answer  it,  because  it  involves  a  judg- 
ment as  between  Roumania  and  Hungary. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  withdraw  the  names  of  the  two  countries, 
and  assume  the  circumstances. 

The  President.  Let  me  say  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in 
practically  every  case  the  United  States  would  respond;  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  Question.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  a  moral 
obligation  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  Nation  will 
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fulfill  it,  but  that  does  not  remove  from  each  individual  case  the 
element  of  judgment  which  we  are  free  to  exercise  in  two  stages:  We 
are,  first,  free  to  exercise  it  in  the  vote  of  our  representative  on  the 
council,  who  will  of  course  act  under  instructions  from  the  home  Gov- 
ernment; and,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  to  exercise  it  when  the 
President,  acting  upon  the  action  of  the  council,  makes  his  recom- 
mendation to  Congress.  Then,  Congress  is  to  exercise  its  judgment 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  instructions  of  the  Executive  to  our  member 
of  the  council  were  weU-founded,  and  whether  the  case  is  one  of 
distinct  moral  obligation. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose  that  each  member  of  the  council, 
as  you  say,  acting  under  instructions  from  its  home  Government, 
including  oxu:  representative  on  the  coxmcil,  should  think,  for  instance, 
that  Eumania  was  entirely  right  in  some  invasion  of  Hungary,  ana 
pubUc  sentiment  was  that  way,  but  that  our  Government  instructed 
our  representative  to  vote  with  the  foreign  members  of  the  council 
to  support  Hungary — suppose  the  pubhc  sentiment  of  the  other 
members  and  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  in  favor  of  Roumania, 
what  sort  of  a  position  would  we  be  in  to  fulfill  our  guaranty  ? 

The  President.  In  order  to  answer  that  question  I  must  go  a  little 
bit  afield.  In  the  first  place,  I  understand  that  article  to  mean  that 
no  nation  is  at  Uberty  to  invade  the  territorial  integrity  of  another. 
That  does  not  mean  to  invade  for  purposes  of  warfare,  but  to  impair 
the  territorial  integrity  of  another  nation.  Its  territorial  integrity 
is  not  destroyed  by  armed  intervention;  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
retention  of  territory,  by  taking  territory  away  from  it;  that  impairs 
its  territorial  integrity.  I  understand  the  covenant  to  mean  that 
that  is  in  no  case  permissible  by  the  action  of  a  single  nation  against 
another;  that  there  is  only  one  permissible  method  and  that  is,  if 
territorial  arrangements  are  unsatisfactory,  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  through  the  lef^e  and  that  then 
the  league  should  exercise  such  rights  as  it  may  be  able  to  exercise  for 
a  readjustment  of  boundaries. 

I  believe  that  territorial  aggression,  in  the  sense  of  territorial 
captxu-e,  is,  by  the  wordi^  of  the  act,  made  illegitimate. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  words  are.  not  ''territorial  aggression," 
but  ''external  aggression.'' 

The  President.  But  it  says  the  preservation  of  its  territorial 
integrity  against  external  aggression. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  the  external  aggressor,  having  got- 
ten within  the  territory  of  tne  aggressee,  stays  there? 

The  President.  Then  that  impairs  the  territorial  integrity. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Certainljr;  and  then  on  a  call  by  the  council 
for  us  to  perform  our  international  contract  tmder  article  10,  if 
Congress  does  not  favor  performing  it  you  think  we  would  not  be 
subject  to  criticism  by  the  other  members  of  the  league  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  we  might  be  subject  to  criticism;  but  I 
think  Congress  would  be  at  liberty  to  form  its  own  judgment  as  to 
the  circumstances. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  a^ee  with  you  entirely,  and  tmder  our 
Constitution  Congress  woula  have  to  ao  so. 

The  President.  Yes;  that  is  understood  by  all.         ^ 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course;  but  I  am  assuming  if  the  council 
should  advise  us  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  Congress  refused  to  do  it— 
and  if  every  nation^s  representative  assembly  can  do  the  same  thing, 
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it  seems  to  me  like  a  rope  of  sand  and  not  an  effective  tribunal  which 
would  result  in  promoting  peace. 

The  President.  The  reason  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Senator,  is 
that  I  do  not  think  such  a  refusal  would  likely  often  occur.  I  believe 
it  would  be  only  upon  the  gravest  grounds — ^and  in  case  Congress  is 
right,  I  am  indifferent  to  foreign  criticism. 

S^iator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  we  would  always  think  we  were 
right,  I  assume.  Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  article  15.  I 
do  this  simply  because  you  think  all  these  provisions  are  clear,  and 
I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  we  had  Mr.  Miller,  who  described 
himself  as  the  technical  expert  or  adviser  to  the  American  Peace 
Commission,  especially,  I  thmk,  on  questions  of  international  law. 

The  Pbesident.  The  League  of  Nations. 

Senator  Brandegee.  We  had  him  before  our  committee,  and  he 
answered  this  question,  that  I  am  about  to  ask,  in  three  different 
ways  and  we  could  not,  of  course,  get  much  information  from  him; 
and  he  promised  to  take  it  imder  advisement  and  to  give  us  his  con- 
sidered opinion,  but  he  has  not  done  so.  Now,  article  15,  in  the  last 
two  paragraphs  provides. 

The  council  mav  in  anv  case  under  this  article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  assembly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  sudi  request  be  made  within  14  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the 
coimcil. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  aBsembly,  all  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  article 
12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers 
of  the  assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  dv  the 
representatives  of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of  a 
majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  report  by  the  coimdl 
concurred  in  by  all  the  members  thereof  other  than  the  representatives  of  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  tiie  dispute. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  says  ''represented  on  the  council  and  of  a 
majoritj  of  the  other  members  of  the  league."  Does  that  mean  that 
the  various  members  of  the  league  have  got  to  act  upon  that  as  sepa- 
rate Governments,  or  does  it  mean  the  representatives  of  the  otner 
members  of  the  league  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  says: 

A  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  representatives  of  those 
members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  league. 

Does  that  mean  there  ''and  a  majority  of  the  other  representatives 
of  members  of  the  league  in  the  assembly"  1 

The  President.  Yes;  I  assume  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  it  does  not  say  so.  It  leaves  it  as  though 
the  members  of  the  league  could  act  inaependently  of  their  repre- 
sentatives and  the  assembly. 

The  President.  Oh,  no. 
.  Senator  Brandegee.  I  assume  it  means  what  you  say. 

The  President.  Yes;  I  assume  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well.  Now,  the  question:  Supposing 
there  were  a  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  that  portion  of  the 
British  Empire  known  as  the  United  Kingdom — ^En^land,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales — as  to  some  right  of  one  of  our  ships  to  enter  an 
Ekiglish  port,  for  instance,  and  that  dispute  should  come  before  the 
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council y  and,  upon  the  request  of  Great  Britain,  it  should  be  removed 
to  the  assembly.  The  article  I  have  just  read  provides  for  a  report 
concurred  in  ''exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute." 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  -Brandegee.  Now,  all  the  self-governing  colonies  of 
England,  or  at  least  five  of  them,  have  a  vote  in  the  assembly,  and 
the  British  Empire  also  has  a  vote.  I  assume  in  'the  case  of  the 
dispute  which  I  nave  supposed,  of  course,  the  United  States  would  be 
excluded  from  voting,  as  being  a  party  to  the  dispute;  and  I  assume 
the  British  Empire  would  be  excluded,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  assume. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  assume  also  that  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  India  would  be  excluded  ? 

The  President.  They  are  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  are  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
are  they  parties  to  the  dispute  which  I  have  supposed  to  have  arisen 
between  us  and  England  ? 

The  President.  I  admit.  Senator,  that  that  is  a  complicated 
question;  but  my  judgment  about  it  is  quite  dear.  I  think  I  can 
give  one  instead  oi  three  answers. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

The  President.  Disputes  can  arise  only  through  the  Governments 
which  have  international  representation.  In  other  words,  diplo- 
njatically  speaking,  there  is  only  one  '*  British  Empire.''  The  parts 
of  it  are  but  pieces  of  the  whole.  The  dispute,  therefore,  in  the  case 
you  have  supposed,  would  be  between  the  United  States  as  a  diplo- 
matic unit  and  the  British  Empire  as  a  diplomatic  unit.  That  is  the 
only  ground  upon  which  the  two  nations  could  deal  with  one  another, 
whether  bv  way  of  dispute  or  agreement.  Therefore,  I  have  assumed, 
and  confidently  assmned,  that  the  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  would  be  excluded. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  should  think  that  would  be  only  fair,  and 
I  would  assume  that;  but  Mr.  Miller  answered  that  question  by  saying 
first  that  he  was  in  doubt;  secondly,  that  the  self-governing  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  excluded, 
because  they  were  not  parties  to  the  dispute;  and  then,  third,  that 
thev  would  be  excluded  because  they  were  parts  of  the  British  Empire; 
ana  if  the  legal  adviser  of  the  commission  was  that  much  confused,  I 
feel  that  I  need  not  apologize  for  being  confused  myself. 

The  President.  No;  but  the  commission  was  riot  confused. 

Senator  Knox.  Majr  I  say  this:  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting 
when  Mr.  Miller  testified.  The  fact  is  that  while  it  is  technically  true, 
as  the  President  says,  that  the  British  self-governing  colonies  deal 
diplomatically  through  the  British  foreign  office,  it  is  only  true  in  a 
most  technical  sense.  They  are  absolutely  autonomous,  even  in 
their  diplomatic  dealings,  as  to  matters  that  affect  them.  For  in- 
stance, I  remember  when  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  was 
negotiated  in  1911,  the  delegates  sent  to  negotiate  the  agreement 
were  from  Canada.  Great  Britain  did  not  appear  at  the  hearings  or 
conferences  at  all,  and  in  every  sense  Canada  was  just  as  autono- 
mous in  conducting  her  international  negotiations  as  she  woidd  have 
been  if  she  had  been  an  absolutely  independent  government. 
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The  President.  Yes;  but  this,  you  see,  Senator,  is  a  combination 
of  definite  Govemments  that  have  definite  international  relations 
with  each  other. 

Senator  Ksox.  But  the  fact  that  vou  give  representation  to  Canada 
and  Austraha  and  New  Zealand  and  other  autonomous  self-governing 
British  colonies  rather  contradicts  the  idea,  does  it  not,  that  they  are 
one  Government  ? 

The  President.  I  think  not,  sir;  because  in  making  up  the  con- 
stitution of  the  council  it  was  provided,  to  speak  with  technical 
accuracy,  that  the  five  principal  allied  or  associated  Govemments 
should  each  have  one  representative  in  the  league;  and  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  treaty  itself  those  powers  are  enumeratea,  and 
among  others  is  the  British  Empire.  **The  Empire  of  Great  Britain," 
I  think,  is  the  technical  term.  Therefore,  then*  unity  is  established 
by  their  representation  in  the  council. 

Senator  JBrandeoee.  Mr.  President,  I  read  from  the  treaty- 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask,  if  I  may,  what  function  do 
these  five  dominions  of  the  Bntish  Empire  have  in  the  assembly  ? 

The  President.  None,  except  the  general  powers  of  the  assembly 
itself. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  votes  in  the  assembly  ? 

The  President.  They  have  votes,  but  in  a  matter  involving  the 
British  Empire,  they  would  have  but  one  vote  among  them. 

TTie  Chairman.  But  on  all  other  matters,  they  would  each  have 
one  vote  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  call  the  President's  attention  to 
the  first  page  of  the  treaty  with  Germany,  which  says,  after  the 
preamble  getting  forth  the  desirability  of  the  condition  existing 
being  replaced  by  a  just  and  durable  peace,  ''For  this  purpose,  the 
high  contracting  parties  represented  as  follows,"  and  then  it  names 
them,  and  in  the  list  is  "His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas.  Emperor  of  India,  by  "his  duly  accredited  officials, 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  AustraUa,  the 
Dominion  of  South  Africa,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,'*  etc.  Now, 
they  are  "high  contracting  parties"  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  if  one  of  those  high  contracting  parties 
has  a  dispute  with  another  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  by  what 
inference  are  other  high  contracting  parties  made  parties  to  the 
dispute? 

The  President.  I  think  by  the  inference  that  I  thought  I  estab- 
lished, sir — — 

Senator  Brandegee.  But,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  it  does 
not  say  that  these  parties,  the  self-governing  British  colonies,  shall 
be  excluded  from  participating  in  the  deliberations  because  they 
may  have  some  interest  in  the  controversy. 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  must  be  parties  to  the  dispute.  Now 
if  w©  have  a  dispute  with  England  about  the  ri^ht  of  an  Americaii 
ship  to  enter  an  EngUsh  port,  how  can  it  be  said  that  New  Zealand 
or  Australia  is  a  party  to  that  dispute } 
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The  President.  Because,  Senator,  in  case  of  the  worst  coming  to 
the  worst,  and  war  ensuing,  we  would  be  at  war  with  all  of  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  may  be  that  a  blunder  has  been  made  in 
creating  such  a  situation.  It  would  not  be  determinative,  in  my 
opinion. 

Now,  on  page  7  of  the  print  that  I  have,  which  is  Senate  Document 
No.  49,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  the  last  thing  in  the  treaty 
is  this  statement: 

From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  state  of  war  will  terminate. 
From  that  moment  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  official  relations  with 
Germany,  and  with  any  of  the  German  States,  will  be  resumed  by  the  allied  and 
associated  powers. 

The  treaty  itself  provides  that  when  Germany  and  three  of  the 
allied  and  associatea  powers  have  ratified  the  treaty  it  has  come 
into  force. 

The  PREsroENT.  As  between  those  parties. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  does  not  say  so. 

The  President.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  it  does. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Here  it  is^  Mr.  President.  [Handing  pamphlet 
to  the  President.]  I  have  read  it,  and  there  is  no  such  language  in 
it  that  I  can  discover. 

The  President.  No;  not  the  part  that  you  read;  I  did  not  mean 
that;  but  in  the  part  where  the  provision  is  referred  to  about  ratifi- 
cation by  Germany  and  three  or  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  read  that  with  some  care,  and  I  have 
not  seen  it. 

Senator  Knox.  The  language  to  which  the  President  refers  is  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  treaty,  and  it  provides  that  when  the 
process  of  ratification  shall  have  been  completed  by  Germany  and 
any  three  powers,  the  treaty  shall  come  into  force. 

The  President.  As  between  them. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  President.  In  a  sub- 
sequent clause  dealing  with  what  I  think  is  an  entirely  different 
matter — that  is,  the  adjustments  as  between  the  nations,  not  adjust- 
ments as  between  the  allied  and  associated  powers  and  Grermany — it 
comes  into  force  whenever  the  ratifications  are  made;  but  if  you  wiU 
take  the  body  of  the  treaty  jou  will  find  that  everything  that  Germany 
is  to  do  is  to  be  done  within  a  certain  number  of  days  after  the  rati- 
fication has  been  made;  and  a  certain  number  of  months  afterwards 
she  is  to  demobilize,  give  up  her  ships,  and  do  all  things  that  will 
make  her  practically  a  noncombatant,  within  a  number  of  day^  after 
ratification  by  three  of  the  powers;  so  she  is  either  at  peace  with  the 
world,  or  she  is  only  partially  at  peace  with  the  world;  and  as  the 
requirements  of  the  treaty  are  specific  that  she  is  to  ^o  out  of  the  war 
business  altogether,  there  is  a  conclusive  inference  in  my  mi]»d  that 
she  is  at  peace  with  the  world  when  those  three  ratifications  have 
been  made. 

The  President.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  there.  You  see,  the 
theory  is  this:  That  when  three  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers  ratify  this  treaty,  Germany  havmg  ratified  it,  then  the  treaty 
IS  in  force;  that  is  to  say,  she  has  then  engaged  to  do  the  things 
provided  in  the  treaty,  and  her  engagement  is  with  those  three 
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powers,  among  the  rest,  and  she  must  th^i  proceed  to  do  what  she  has 
promised;  but  it  does  not  establish  peace  between  her  and  other 
countries. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  that  language  shows  that  it  establishes 
peace  and  provides  for  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  and  all  other 
relations  with  Qermanv.  I  intend,  within  a  short  time,  to  try  to 
make  my  views  upon  that  dear. 

The  RESIDENT.  Yes. 

Senator  BsAipBGEE.  I  went  into  that  question  rather  thoroughly — 
''from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  state  of  war 
will  terminate.''  Then  it  says,  ''From  that  moment,  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  official  relations  with  Germany  and 
with  any  of  the  Qerman  States  will  be  resumed  by  the  alUed  and 
associated  powers,"  which  I  assume  means  all  of  them. 

Now,  to  revert  to  another  point,  Mr.  Plresident,  have  you  any 
knowledge — and  I  ask  all  these  questions,  of  com^e,  subject  to  your 
determination  as  to  whether  it  is  proper  for  you  to  answer  them,  or  to 
make  any  statement  about  them 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandbgeb.  Are  the  Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish 
treaties,  which  I  assume  are  in  process  of  being  made 

The  fttEsiDBNT.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee  (continuing).  Intertwined  with  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations  as  is  the  treaty  with  Germany  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  The  covenant  of  the  league  constitutes  a  part  of 
each  of  those  treaties. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Would  you  feel  at  liberty  to  state  what  per- 
centage of  progress  they  have  made  up  to  the  present  time,  or  how 
nearly  completed  they  are? 

The  Pbesident.  I  think  they  are  all  practically  completed.  Sena- 
tor, with  the  exception  of  some  debatable  questions  of  territorial 
boundaries. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  In  as  much  as  our  Constitution  provides  that 
treaties  shall  be  made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present,  do  you  think  that  it  is 
constitutional  for  us  to  approve  the  Franco-American  treaty  which 
provides  that  before  it  goes  into  operation — or  substantially,  I  would 
say,  before  it  goes  into  operation — ^it  must  secure  the  approval  of  the 
council  of  the  league  of  nations. 

The  PBEsroENT.  Why,  yes;  we  can  consent.  We  have  the  sovereign 
ri^t  to  consent  to  any  process  tibat  we  choose,  surely. 

ocfliator  Bbandegee.  We  have  the  right  to  consent,  but  of  <$ourse 
the  Senate  has  the  constitutional  right  to  ratify  the  treaty,  negotiated 
and  presented  by  the  Executive,  but  my  |)oint  is,  have  we  a  right  to 
provide  that  in  addition  to  the  constitutional  rec^uirements  for  the 
making  of  a  valid  treaty  there  shall  also  be  required  the  consent  of 
the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  which  the  Constitution  was  not 
aware  of  ? 

The  President.  If  that  ib  a  part  of  the  treaty;  yes,  I  think  we 

have. 

Senator  Brandbgbb.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  treaty  can  in 
any  way  amend  the  Constitution  or  the  constitutional  requn:ement9 
for  executing  a  treaty. 

The  Pbesident.  No. 
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Senator  Brandeqeb.  Then  by  what  process  of  ratiocination  do  you 
assume  that  the  treaty  can  compel  the  consent  of  the  council  beiore 
this  covenant  is  approved  ? 

The  President.  Suppose  you  would  determine  that  when  any 
group  of  nations  adopted  a  treaty  then  we  could  adopt  the  treaty  that 
contained  certain  provisions  that  we  wished  to  put  in,  and  to  make 
the  operation  of  the  treaty  contingent  upon  its  acceptance  by  the 
other  nations  in  the  group.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  entirely 
analogous  case.  In  other  words,  I  am  assuming  that  we  adopt  the 
treaty  with  Germany.  In  that  case  we  will  be  members  of  the  league. 
We  are  in  effect  saying  that  we  have  become  members  of  the  league. 
If  the  council  of  the  league  accepts  this  we  agree  to  put  it  in  force. 
It  is  a  means  of  being  consistent  with  the  thing  that  we  have  already 
done  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  league. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  get  vour  viewpoint  about  that.  Now,  do 
you  think  it  is  wise  for  us  U)  adopt  the  Franco-American  treaty  which 
m  substance  provides  that  we  can  not  denounce  it  until  the  council 
of  the  lea^e  of  nations  gives  us  permission  to  do  so  or  agrees  to 
denounce  it. 

The  President.  I  do,  Senator.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  with 
regard  to  our  historical  relations  with  France,  and  also  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  her  own  sense  of  danger,  and  I  think  it  would  oe  one 
of  the  handsomest  acts  of  history  to  enter  into  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  feel  just  as  cordially  toward  her  heroic 
conduct  as  anybody  can.  But  that  was  not  the  question.  The 
question  was  whether  it  was  wise  to  so  tie  ourselves  to  any  foreign 
nation  as  that  we  never  coxild  repudiate — I  will  not  use  the  word 
'* repudiate" — can  never  cancel  our  treaties  without  due  notice, 
without  the  consent  of  a  body  not  yet  created. 

The  President.  Of  course  I  am  assuming  that  body  will  be  cre- 
ated before  we  adopt  the  Franco-American  treaty,  and  ii|L  theCt  case 
tiiat  provision  that  you  are  alluding  to  is  only  a  completion  of  the 
idea  of  the  treaty,  namely,  as  I  have  been  quoted  as  saying,  this  is 
an  agreement  on  our  part  to  anticipate  the  advice  of  the  council  of 
the  league,  as  we  shall  take  such  and  such  measures  to  defend 
IVance.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  anticipating  that,  we  are  assuming 
the  action  of  the  league,  and  therefore  it  is  with  the  league  and  its 
action  that  the  whole  matter  is  bound  uj),  and  I  think  that  the  pro- 
vision you  allude  to,  therefore,  is  consistent  and  almost  logically 
necessary. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  now,  inasmuch  as  you  have  stated  in 
your  message — ^and  I  have  of  course  agreed  to  it  and  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  true — that  the  BVanco-American  treaty  is  only  designed  for 
temporary  purposes,  the  defense  of  France  until  the  league  says  that 
it  is  competent  to  do  it,  or  words  to  that  effect 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  prudence  for  us 
to  include  in  the  Franco-American  treaty,  if  it  should  be  ratified,  a 
provision  that  it  shall  have  some  time  limit  put  upon  it,  that  it  shall 
exist  for  not  more  than  10  years,  say.  I  assume  if  the  league  is  ever 
going  to  be  effective  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  and  political 
mdependence  of  its  various  members,  it  will  be  in  the  course  of  10 
years,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  having  some  time  limit  on  the 
treaty. 
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The  President.  Only  a  psychological  objection,  the  sentiment 
between  the  two  countries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  other  alternative  is  to  guarantee  it  for- 
ever or  imtil  the  council  of  the  league  loosens  us  from  it,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Presedbnt.  Yes;  when  the  coimcil  of  the  league  will  exist, 
among  other  uses  should  be  that  the  whole  international  influence 
tiiat  could  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  management  of  all  these  tilings 
will  be  present  there  to  bring  about  this  rearrangement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  But  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  vote  to  loose  ourselves  does  not  help  us,  as  unanimous 
action  is  required  by  nine  gentlemen,  any  one  of  wnom  can  prevent  us. 

The  President.  No,  Senator;  but  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
different  countries  in  that  council  wiU  be  such,  if  I  may  judge,  that 
those  things  may  be  accomplished. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  an  optimistic  view  to  take,  if  you 
will  pardon  my  opinion  about  it. 

The  President.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  era  of  good  feeling  which  exists  between  the  aUied  and 
associated  powers  after  their  common  experience  and  suffering  in 
this  great  war  may  not  always  exist,  in  view  of  future  commercial 
cont^ts  and  separate  interests  of  different  nationalities  which  may 
occur  in  tJie  future,  and  what  some  of  us  feel  is  that  we  ought  to  be 
careful  in  making  these  definite  international  engagements,  which  we 
are  wisely  determined  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  if  we  should  make 
them,  and  we  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to  understand  exactly  the 
obligations  we  are  to  be  held  to  before  we  affix  our  signature,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  agree  to  that. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  word  or  two  about  this 
so-called  American  draft.  The  American  draft  of  the  league  which 
was  sent  to  us  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  was  the  draft  which 
was  submitted  by  the  American  commission  to  the  conference  abroad  t 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  the  draft  which  was  submitted  by 
you  as  the  head  of  the  American  commission  to  the  American  com- 
mission.    Is  that  correct  ? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator^t  was  done  as  all  other  things  of 
this  sort  were  done  over  there.  We  circulated  the  draft  among  the 
representatives  of  the  14  States  who  were  represented  in  the  general 
league  of  nations,  and  they  had  10  days  or  more  to  examine  it.  I 
also  submitted  it  to  my  colleagues,  not  for  any  formal  discussion 
but  in  order  to  have  their  opinion  if  they  chose  to  express  it.  Then 
when  the  commission  got  down  to  its  real  work  they  appointed  a 
committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  the  commission  ? 

The  President.  No;  of  two  officers  of  the  commission.  Well, 
they  did  form  a  committee,  but  that  committee  employed  the  serv- 
ices of  two  technical  advisers.  Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  them  and 
Mr.  Hurst — not  the  Mr.  Hurst  that  Mr.  Miller  mentioned. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  gave  his  initials  as  C.  J.  B. 

The  President.  I  have  forgotten  the  initials. 

Senator  Brandegee.  He  said  he  was  an  employee  of  the  British 
State  Department. 
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The  President.  Yes;  he  is  a  very  able  man.  He  was  on  the  gen- 
eral drafting  committee  of  the  treaty,  and  Mr.  Miller  took  the  vanona 
documents  that  we  have  been  reading  and  discussing  and  made  a  com- 
bined draft  and  it  was  that  combined  draft  which  was  the  subject  of 
formal  discussion  and  amendment  and  addition  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  that  was  the  combined  draft,  the  one 
that  you  sent  to  us  the  other  day  ? 

The  President.  No;  Secretary  Lansing  was  asked  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  composite  draft.     It  came  in  yesterday. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  know  about 
it.  Was  there  any  draft,  no  matter  how  incomplete,  any  skeleton 
draft  or  enumeration  or  substance  for  a  draft  for  the  so-called 
American  plan  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  which  you 
took  with  you  from  this  country  or  was  prepared  over  there  by  you  ? 

The  President.  Only  the  one  that  I  referred  to  earlier  m  this 
conference,  Senator,  when  I  had  taken  the  Phillimore  report  as  more 
or  less  of  a  basis  of  my  work. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  was  the  onlv  thing  that  you  had  in 
the  nature  of  a  skeleton  draft  when  you  left  the  country  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  the  Phillimore  draft  or  report,  whatever 
the  proper  term  may  be,  contain  anything  like  what  is  now  article  10 
of  the  covenant  of  me  league  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  do  not  remember  whether  there  was 
anything  like  that  in  that  ? 

The  President.  Let  me  say  this  in  regard  to  article  10.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  part  of  the  history  of  it.  It  is  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Early  in  my  administration,  as  I  think  many  of  the  members  know, 
I  tried  to  get  the  American  States,  the  States  of  Central  and  South 
America,  to  join  with  us  in  an  arrangement  in  which  a  phrase  like 
this  constituted  the  kernel,  that  we  guaranteed  to  each  other  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  independence.  ''Under  a  republican 
form  of  government"  was  added  in  that  case.  But  that  is  another 
matter.  As  I  represented  to  them  at  that  time,  it  was  a  desire  on 
my  part  at  any  rate  to  show  the  way  to  them  of  keeping  things  steady 
and  preventing  the  kind  of  aggression  they  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  fllie  subject  of  the  Niagara  conference  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  A.  B.  C.  powers. 

The  PuBsroENT.  I  do  not  think  it  was  discussed  there,  Senator. 
We  discussed  it  diplomatically. 

The  Oelairman.  It  was  taken  up  at  that  time  ? 

The  President.  It  was  taken  up  at  that  time. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Who  was  the  author  of  article  10? 

The  President.  I  suppose  I  was  as  much  as  anybody. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  you  recommended  it  to  your  fellow 
American  commissioners  ?    • 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  many  Americans  were  on  the  commis- 
sion which  framed  the  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations  ? 

The  President.  Two  —Col.  House  and  myself. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  total  membership  was  what?  Fifteen, 
was  it  noti 
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The  President.  Fourteen  nations,  and  five  principal  nations 
had  two  members,  which  would  make  19,  would  it  not?  Yes,  19 
members. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  they  have  the  unit  rule,  so  to  speak, 
casting  one  vote  for  each  member? 

The  President.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  did  we  vote  at  all. 
I  presided  and  the  final  form  was  this,  ''If  therearenoobjectionswe 
will  r^ard  that  as  accepted. " 

Senator  Brandegee.  As  we  say  in  the  Senate,  "without  objec- 
tion it  is  agreed  to. " 

The  President.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  way  the  whole  thing  was 
agreed  to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  these  commissions  to  which  the  plenary 
conference  delegated  certain  subjects  to  prepare  reports  upon  have 
any  coordination  with  each  otner?  Did  each  commission  know 
what  the  other  commissions  were  doing  ? 

The  President.  No  ;  the  subjects  were  too  unlike. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  tnere  any  debate  on  the  completed 
draft  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  when  it  was  submitted 
to  the  plenary  council  just  before  you  came  over  in  March  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  there  were  speeches. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  call  those  debates.  I  read  that 
there  were  no  debates  as  to  what  each  particular  government  de- 
manded. 

The  President.  No;  because  there  were  so  many  of  those  rep- 
resented, and  they  had  all  been  canvassed  in  the  process  of  formu- 
lation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  replied  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
requesting  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bhss,  which  was 
also  si^^  by  Secretarv  Lansing 

The  jPresident.  And  Mr.  White. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  Mr.  White — ^you  stated,  if  I  recollect, 
in  substance,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  it 
but  for  the  fact  that  Gen.  Bliss  had  mentioned  the  names  of  certain 
Governments  and  you  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  delicacy  not  to 
make  it  public.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  furnish  us  with  the 
general  drift  of  the  arguments,  leaving  out  the  names  of  the  Govern- 
ments, etc.  ? 

The  President.  There  was  not  any  argument.  He  said  flatly 
that  it  was  unjust.    It  was  not  a  reason. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  an  opinion. 

The  President.  An  opinion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  A  conclusion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfornia.  With  that,  you  agreed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, did  you  not  i 

The  President.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say  any  more 
than  I  have  said. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  think  I  care  to  ask  anything  more. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Will  you  permit  me  to  read  into  the  record 
these  two  paragraphs  from  the  conclusion  of  the  treatv  and  ask 
whether  they  are  what  you  refer  to  when  you  express  tne  opinion 
that  the  treaty  would  go  into  effect  when  Germany  and  three  of  the 
contracting  parties  haa  signed  it,  and  only  as  to  them} 

The  CHAiRSiAN.  That  is  expUcitly  stated. 
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Senator  Hitohcogk.  I  thought  it  was  left  in  some  doubt.  I  would 
like  to  read  them  into  the  record  [reading] : 

A  first  proc^s-verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications  will  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  three  of  the  principal 
alliea  and  associated  powers  on  the  other  hand. 

From  the  date  of  this  first  proc^ verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it.  For  the  determination  of  all  periods  of 
time  provided  for  in  the  present  treaty  this  date  will  be  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  the  treaty  is  not  in  effect 
except  as  to  those  that  have  ratified  it. 

The  President.  I  could  not  put  my  hand  on  it,  but  I  was  sure. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Mr.  President,  just  one  question  on  this 
French  treaty.  If  we  should  adopt  this  present  treaty  with  the 
league  of  nations  and  with  section  10  in  it,  which  brings  aU  of  the 

freat  nations  of  the  league  to  the  protection  of  France,  if  war  should 
e  made  against  her  bv  Germany,  what  necessity  is  there  for  any 
other  special  treaty  with  France  ? 

The  President.  To  meet  the  possibility  of  delay  in  action  on  the 
part  of  the  council  of  the  league. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  But  the  agreement  of  section  10  comes  into 
effect,  does  it  not,  the  moment  we  adopt  the  treaty  f 

The  President.  Yes;  but  the  council  has  to  act  and  formulate 
its  advice,  and  then  the  several  governments  have  to  act  and  form 
their  judgment  upon  that  advice. 

Senator  McOdmber.  Do  you  not  think  tmder  the  present  situation 
that  that  could  be  done  as  quickly  as  Germany  could  get  ready  for 
a  second  war  on  France  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  as  quickly  as  she  could  get  ready,  yes;  but 
not  as  quickly  as  she  could  act  after  she  got  readjr. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  this:  If  Ger- 
many has  surrendered  her  navy,  demobilized  her  army,  and  been 
shorn  of  large  portions  of  her  territory;  if  we  have  no  demand  for  rep- 
aration or  mdemnity  against  her;  if,  as  you  stated  in  your  addresses 
to  the  Congress,  the  war  is  over;  if  there  is  no  fighting  going  on;  if 
Germany  has  signed  the  peace  treaty,  and  you  have  signed  the  peace 
treaty;  if,  in  fact,  there  is  a  condition  of  peace,  and  only  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  that  a  state  of  war  existed  a  year  ago — ^if  that 
is  all  so,  is  there  no  way  by  which  the  condition  of  peace  which 
actually  exists  can  be  made  legally  effective  except  by  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  treaty  ? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  way  which 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  adopt  which  separates  us.  in  dealing  with 
Germany,  from  those  with  whom  we  were  associated  during  the  war. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Why  ? 

The  President.  Because  I  think  that  is  a  moral  union  which  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  break. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  If  we  have  rescued  our  fellow  belligerents 
from  the  German  peril  voluntarily  and  without  any  charge,  and  if 
we  prefer  not  to  have  any  entanglements  or  connections  with  Euro- 
pean powers,  but  to  pursue  our  course  as  we  did  before  the  war. 
where  is  the  moral  obligation  to  merge  ourselves  with  Europe  forever  f 

The  President.  I  do  not  construe  it  as  merging  ourselves,  but  I 
do  think  we  are  under  the  plainest  moral  obligation  to  join  with  our 
associates  in  imposing  certain  conditions  of  peace  on  Germany. 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  Even  if  we  ratify  the  German  so-called  peace 
treaty,  with  or  without  the  Shantung  provision  in  it,  and  strike  out 
article  1  of  the  peace  treaty,  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  n'ations, 
we  still  join  with  those  with  whom  we  have  cooperated  in  establish- 
ing peace  with  Germany,  do  we  not,  and  are  at  liberty  to  trade  with 
herf 

The  President.  An  unworkable  peace,  because  the  league  is  neces- 
sary  to  the  working  of  it. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Well,  suppose  they  have  a  league,  and  we 
ratify  the  treaty  with  the  reservation  that  we  are  not  bound  by 
article  1,  which  is  the  covenant  of  the  league — then  they  have  a 
league  of  nations  covenant. 

xhe  Presedbnt.  Yes,  and  we  are  tied  into  every  other  part  of  the 
treaty  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  members  of 
the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Suppose  we  also  adopt  the  21  amendments 
that  Senator  Fall  has  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  striking  us  out  of  these  conunissions  to  which  we  are  tied, 
and  just  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  which  ties  us  to  the  covenant: 
We  establish  peace  with  Germany  just  the  same,  I  fancy.  The  other 
powers  could  accept  our  amendments  to  the  treaty  or  not,  as  they 
chose.  In  either  case  Germany  would  be  at  peace,  and  they  would 
be  in  the  league,  and  we  would  be  out  of  it.  We  could  have  peace, 
and  resume  all  our  business  in  relation  to  copper  mines  ana  zinc 
mines,  etc.,  and  we  could  export  to  Germany,  and  reestablish  the 
consular  service;  could  we  not? 

The  President.  We  could,  sir;  but  I  hope  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  never  consent  to  do  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  is  no  way  by  which  the  people  can 
vote  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  not  trading  with  Germany  now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact? 

The  President.  Not  so  far  as  I  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Licenses  certainly  have  been  issued.  It  is  adver- 
tised in  all  the  New  York  papers. 

The  President.  We  removed  the  restrictions  that  were  formerly 
placed  upon  shipments  to  neutral  countries  which  we  thought  were 
going  through  to  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  see  them  advertised  broadly  in  the  New 
York  papers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  President,  does  the  moral  obli- 
gation to  which  you  have  alluded  compel  us  to  maintain  American 
troops  in  Europe? 

The  President.  Which  moral  obligation,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  You  referred  to  the  moral  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  us  to  carry  out  the  peace  terms  and  the  like  in  con- 
junction with  our  associates,  and  felt  that  it  would  be,  as  I  understood 
you,  a  breaking,  a  denial  of  that  moral  obligation  to  make  a  separate 
peace  or  to  act  by  ourselves. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  that  obligation  go  to  the 
extent  of  compeUi^g  us  to  maintain  American  troops  in  Europe  ? 

The  President.  Such  small  bodies  as  are  necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  treaty,  I  think;  yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  will  those  troops  have  to  be 
maintained  under  the  various  treaties  of  peace  until  the  ultimate 
consummation  of  the  terms  of  those  treaties? 

Tlie  President.  Yes^  Senator;  but  that  is  not  long.  In  no  case, 
as  I  remember,  does  that  exceed  18  months. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  was  rather  under  the  impression 
that  the  occupation  of  Germany  was  to  be  for  15  years. 

The  President.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Along  the  Khine. 

The  President.  Along  the  Rhine;  ves.  I  was  thinking  of  Upper 
Silesia,  and  the  other  places  where  plebiscites  are  created,  or  to  be 
carried  out.  It  is  the  understanding  with  the  other  Governments 
that  we  are  to  retain  only  enough  troops  there  to  keep  our  flag  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  idea  in  my  mind  was  this: 
WiU  we  be  maintaining  American  troops  upon  the  Khine  for  the  next 
15  years? 

The  President.  That  is  entirely  within  our  choice,  Senator;  but 
I  suppose  we  will. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  we  have  American  troops  in  Budapest  at  present  9 

The  President.  We  have  not.  There  are  some  American  officers 
there,  Senator,  sent  with  a  mititary  commission,  but  no  American 
troops. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Returning,  if  you  do  not  mind,  Mr. 
President,  to  one  last  question  about  Shantung,  do  you  recall  the 
American  experts  reporting  that  the  Japanese  promise,  the  verbal 
promise,  which  has  been  referred  to,  to  return  Shantung,  meant  in 
reality  the  returning  of  the  shell  but  retaining  the  kernel  of  the  nut? 

The  President.  I  remember  their  sabring  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  Si. 

The  President.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one  eke  has  any  questions  to 
ask,  I  have  a  few. 

The  President.  Proceed,  Senator,  if  you  wiU. 

Senator  New.  These  questions,  Mr.  President,  are  more  or  less 
general  and  haphazard,  referring  to  no  particular  feature  of  the 
treaty,  but  to  all  of  them. 

First,  was  it  the  policy  of  the  American  delegates  to  avoid  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  strictly  European  questions  and  their 
settlement;  and,  if  so,  what  were  tne  matters  m  which  America 
refused  to  participate,  or  endeavored  to  avoid  participation  ? 

The  President.  I  could  not  give  you  a  list  m  answer  to  the  last 

f^art  of  your  question,  sir;  but  it  certainly  was  our  endeavor  to  keep 
ree  from  European  affairs. 

Senator  New.  What  did  the  American  delegates  say  or  do  to  secure 
nonpar  ticipation  by  the  United  States  in  uie  cessions  of  Danzig, 
Memel,  and  in  the  vaiious  boundary  commissions,  reparations  com- 
missions, and  other  agencies  set  up  in  the  treaty  for  the  disposition 
of  questions  in  which  America  has  no  national  interest? 

The  President.  I  did  not  get  that.  Senator,  it  is  so  long. 

Senator  New.  I  will  divide  it.  What  did  the  American  delegates 
say  or  do  to  secure  nonparticipation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
cessions  of  Danzig  and  Memel  ? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator,  the  process  of  the  whole  peace  was 
this:  Each  nation  had  associated  with  it  certain  expert  advisers, 
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college  professors  and  bankers  and  men  who  were  familiar  with 
ethmcal  and  geographical  and  financial  and  business  questions. 
Each  question  was  referred  to  a  joint  conimission  consisting  of  the 
specialists  m  that  field  representing  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers.  Tliey  made  a  report  to  this  smaller  council^  and  in  every 
instance  the  American  representatives  were  under  instructions  to 
keep  out  of  actual  participation  in  these  processes  so  far  as  it  was 
honorably  possible  to  do  so. 

Senator  New.  The  second  half  of  the  question  is  this:  What  did 
the  American  delegates  do  to  secm*e  nonparticipation  by  the  United 
States  ia  the  reparations  commission  ? 

Tlie  President.  Why,  we  were  disinclined  to  join  in  that,  but 
vielded  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  other  nations  that  we  should, 
because  they  wanted  our  advice  and  counsel. 

Senator  New.  What  ajgreement,  written  or  verbal,  has  been 
entered  into  by  the  American  delegates  touching  the  assismnent  to 
various  States  of  mandatories  under  the  provisions  of  article  22 1 

The  PREsroBNT.  None  whatever. 

Senator  New.  If  it  be  understood  that  Great  Britain  or  her 
dominions  will  act  as  mandatories  of  the  territory  in  Africa  lately 
held  by  Germany,  what  advantage  of  a  practical  nature  is  expected 
to  accrue,  and  wnom  will  it  benefit,  from  subjecting  the  British  or 
dominion  administration  to  the  mandatories  of  such  nations  as 
Liberia,  Italy,  or  any  others  ? 

The  President.  Mandatories  of  Liberia? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

The  President.  I  do  not  understand,  Senator.  The  whole  system 
of  mandates  is  intended  for  the  development  and  protection  of  the 
territories  to  which  they  apply — that  is  to  sav,  to  protect  their 
inhabitants,  to  assist  their  development  under  the  operation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  lead  to  their  ultimate  independent 
existence. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  there  is  more  than  a 
suspicion;  there  is  a  general  conviction  in  the  world,  I  think,  that 
Germany  is  promoting  the  dissemination  of  Bolshevist  propaganda 
in  the  countries  of  the  AUies,  including  the  United  States.  That 
being  the  case,  I  am  prompted  to  ask  what  provision  in  the  treaty 
obligates  Germany  to  prohibit  Bolshevik  propaganda  from  Grerman 
sources  in  the  Umted  States  and  aUied  countnesT 

The  President.  None. 

Senator  New.  No  provision?  Was  any  proposal  considered  by 
the  peace  conference  directed  toward  seeming  the  names  of  Grerman 
propaganda  agents  in  the  United  States  and  the  allied  countries,  or 
to  obtain  the  records  of  the  disbursements  made  in  support  of 
Bolshevik  or  other  propaganda  intended  to  weaken  or  disrupt  the 
United  States  ? 

The  President.  We  made  every  effort  to  trace  everything  that  we 
got  rumor  of.  Senator-  and  traced  everything  that  we  could;  but  no 
provisions  were  feasible  in  the  treaty  itself  touching  that. 

Senator  New.  Did  not  France  yield  under  pressure  at  least  partly 
exerted  by  the  American  delegates  to  abandon  certain  guaranties  of 
the  security  of  her  German  frontiers  which  she  had  been  advised  by 
Marshal  Foch  were  indispensable;  and  is  not  the  present  frontier,  in 
French  military  opinion,  less  secure  than  the  one  which  France  was 
induced  to  abandon? 
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The  PRBaiDENT.  Senator,  do  you  think  I  oudit  to  redebate  here 
the  fundamental  questions  that  we  debated  at  rarisf  I  think  that 
would  be  a  mistake;  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  President,  it  is  on  that  very 
theory  that  I  refrained  from  asking  many  of  those  things,  the  thoughts 
of  wmch  crowd  one's  mind,  and  which  one  \90uld  like  to  ask. 

The  President.  Of  course.  You  see,  you  are  going  into  the  method 
by  which  the  treaty  was  negotiated.  Now,  with  SH  respect,  sir,  I 
think  that  is  a  territory  that  we  ought  not  to  enter. 

Senator  New.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  answered,  I  will  withdraw  it.  Is  there  objection  to  answering 
this,  Mr.  President:  What  was  France's  solution  proposed  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Saar  Basin  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  answer  those  questions, 
Senator,  because  of  course  they  affect  the  policy  and  urgency  of 
other  Goyemments.     I  am  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  that. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  would  our  position  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  Spanish-American  War  have  been  secure  under  the  league 
covenant  i 

The  President.  Oh,  Senator,  you  can  judge  of  that  as  well  as  I 
could.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  historical  student,  but  I  could  not  quite 
get  the  league  back  into  those  days  clearly  enough  in  my  mind  to  lorm 
a  judgment. 

Senator  New.  What  would  have  been  the  procedure  imder  the 
covenant  in  those  two  cases,  in  your  opinion  ? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator,  I  could  figure  that  out  if  you  gave 
me  half  a  day,  because  t  would  have  to  refresh  my  mind  as  to  the 
circumstances  that  brought  on  the  wars;  but  that  has  not  been 
regarded  as  a  profitable  historical  exercise— hypothetically  to  recon- 
struct history. 

Senator  New.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  press  for  answers,  then. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
Germany  cedes  to  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  of 
her  overseas  possessions  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  We  thereby,  as  I  view  it,  become  possessed  in  fee 
of  an  undivided  fifth  part  of  tnose  possessions. 

The  President.  Oiily  as  one  oi  five  trustees,  Senator,  There  is 
no  thought  in  any  mind,  of  sovereignty. 

Senator  Moses.  Such  possession  as  we  acquire  by  means  of  that 
cession  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  by  congressional  action. 

The  President.  I  have  not  thought  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  no  plan  to  suggest  or  recommendation  to 
make  to  Congress  i 

The  President.  Not  yet,  sir ;  I  am  waiting  until  the  treaty  is  dis- 
posed of. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  any 
way,  but  the  conference  has  now  lasted  about  three  hours  and  a  halt, 
and  it  is  half  an  hour  after  the  limch  hour. 

The  President.  WiU  not  you  gentlemen  take  luncheon  with  me  ? 
It  will  be  very  delightful. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.,  the  conference  ad- 
journed.) 
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(The  questions  submitted  by  Senator  Fall,  above  referred  to,  and 
the  replies  of  the  President  are  here  printed,  as  follows:) 

QuEsmoNB  Asked  by  Senator  Fall  and  Replies  by  Pbbsident  Wilson. 

QUESTIONS  BY  SENATOR  FALL. 

"1.  In  ypyji  judgment,  have  you  not  the  power  and  authority,  by  a  proclamation, 
to  declare  in  appropriate  words  that  peace  exists  and  thus  restore  the  status  of  peace 
between  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  this  country  and  those  with  whom  we 
declared  war? 

"2.  Coxild  not,  in  any  event,  the  power  which  declared  war — ^that  is,  Congress — 
joined  by  the  President,  as  you  affixed  your  approval  of  the  declaration  of  war,  by  a 
resolution,  or  act  of  Congress,  declare  peace,  as  Germany  did  not  declare  war  upon  us? 

'*3.  Is  Dot  the  pending  treaty,  aside  from  the  l^ue  covenant,  merely  a  set  of  agreed 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  after  peace  is  established,  and  is  not  the  state  of 
war  terminated  merely  by  the  filing  of  the  first  process  verbal? 

^'4.  The  state  of  war  being  thus  terminated  by  the  filing  of  the  process  verbal, 
although  we  may  not  yet  have  ratified  the  treaty,  Germany  not  having  declared  war 
upon  us,  could  you  not  appoint  or  reappouit  consular  officers  and  agents  in  Germany, 
and  by  a  proclamation  of  the  status  of  peace  authorize  our  citizens  and  without  further 
delay  rasume  governmental  relations  with  Germany,  and  would  we  not  then  be  off 
of  a  war  basis  as  to  business? 

''establishhent  of  the  leaoue. 

'^5.  The  agreement  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  is  that  'from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  treaty  the  state  of  war  will  terminate. ' 

''And  unaer  article  4&  it  is  provided  that  as  soon  as  the  treaty  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  by  three  of  the  principal  allied  and  associ- 
ated powers  on  the  other  hand  the  first  proces  verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratification  will 
be  drawn,  and  'from  the  date  of  this  first  proems  verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force 
between  the  high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it. ' 

**  Am  I  correct  in  assuming: 

"(a)  That  when  three  of  the  principal  allied  powers  shall  have  ratified  the  treaty 
with  Germany  and  the  proems  verbal  is  filed  the  league  of  nations  is  then  established? 

'*(&)  That  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Germany  are  in  full  force  to 
such  ratifying  powers? 

"(c)  That  as  to  the  two  remaining  powers,  should  they  not  have  ratified  it  (the  one 
being  the  associated  power,  the  united  States),  'the  state  of  war  will  terminate,' 
although  the  particuku:  terms  of  the  treaty  itself  will  not  be  in  force  as  to  such  non- 
ratifying  powers? 

"((/)  That  such  last  powers  will  not  be  members  of  the  league  until  and  unless 
thereafter  they  have  either  ratified  the  treaty  and  the  league  articles  or  shaU  have  been 
otherwise  accepted  into  the  league  under  the  provisions  of  the  league  articles  as  they 
now  stand  or  as  they  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  admission? 

"6.  However  desirable  it  mieht  be  to  have  the  treaty  immediately  adopted  with  the 
articles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  as  written,  by  what  process  will  this,  in  view  of 
your  statement  as  to  laii^ely  increased  export  within  the  near  future  or  within  one  or 
two  more  years,  reduce  m  this  country  the  rentals,  cost  of  necessaries,  etc.? 

"licenbes  for  every  trade. 

"7.  Have  you  heard  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
or  either,  as  to  whether  they  will  join  the  league,  and  when? 

"8.  Are  you  issuing,  or  allowing  to  be  issued,  en  bloc  or  otherwise,  licenses  to  do 
business  with  those  recently  our  enemies,  and  are  you  allowing  ships  and  cargoes 
destined  to  x>orts  of  Germany  or  other  recent  enemy  ports  to  clear  from  our  ports? 

"9.  Have  you  requested  consular  representatives  of  other  countries  to  act  for  us  in 
Germany? 

"10.  Among  the  documents  forwarded  on  the  8th  instant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  by  yourself,  under  No.  6,  following  the  final  report  of  the  commission 
upon  the  league  articles,  I  find  the  following  recommendations:  'Reaolvedf  That  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission  the  president  of  the  commission  should  be  requested 
by  the  conference  to  invite  seven  powers,  including  two  neutrals,  to  name  represen- 
tatives on  a  committee  (a)  to  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  league;  (b)  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  the  league;  (c)  to  prepare  plans  and 
the  agenda  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  assembly.' 
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"Was  this  committee  appointed,  and  have  they  reported  tentatively  to  the  com- 
mission or  to  yourself,  ana,  if  so,  is  a  copy  of  such  report  available? 

"questions  as  to  TXBRirOBT. 

"11.  Under  article  18,  of  the  peace  treaty,  part  4,  there  is  a  general  renunciation  of 
all  German  rights  to  territory  formerly  belonging  to  herself  or  to  her  alUes  and  a 
renunciation  of  all  her  rights,  titles,  and  privili^  outside  of  her  boundaries  as  fixed 
by  the  treaty  which  she  held  as  against  the  alhed  and  associated  powers.  There  is 
no  cession,  apparently,  of  the  territory  to  any  particular  power  or  association  of  powers, 
but  there  is  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  recognize  and  conform  to 
the  measures  which  may  be  taken  'now,  or  in  the  future  by  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers  in  ap^eement,  where  necessary,  with  third  powers  in  order  to  carry 
the  above  stipulation  mto  effect.' 

"To  what  nation  or  nations  or  association  of  nations  does  the  territory  renounced 
under  this  article  ^o,  aside  from  such  portions  as  are  specifically  assigned  to  certain 
nations  or  plebiscite  commissions  by  the  particular  article  of  the  German  treaty, 
and  by  what  character  of  title  and  what  part,  if  any.  does  the  United  States  take  or 
has  she  taken  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  such  property? 

"12.  Article  119,  section  1,  of  Part  IV,  reads: 

"Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  her 
rights  and  titles  over  her  overseas  possessions.^ 

"This  appears  to  be  a  direct  cession  of  the  German  overseas  possessions  to  the  prin- 
cipal allied  and  associated  powers;  of  course,  the  United  States  being  an  associated 
power,  what  character  of  title  does  the  United  States  receive  to  any  part  of  the  over- 
seas possessions  ceded  by  Germany  through  article  119? 

"SAAB  BASIN *S  DISPOSITION. 

"13.  Has  there  as  yet  been  anv  agreement,  tentative  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  dis- 
position or  the  government  of  such  overseas  possessions  or  any  part  of  same  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party? 

"14.  Will  you  inform  the  committee  whether,  through  an  agreement  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  any  disposition  or  agreement  for  the  disposition  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  German  overseas  possessions  in  Africa  has  been  arrived  at;  and  if  so, 
whetner  the  United  States  has,  tentatively  or  otherwise,  consented  thereto,  and 
whether  possession  has  been  taken  by  either  France  or  €rreat  Britain  of  any  such 
German  territory  by  any  such  agreement  or  tentative  agreement? 

"15.  Was  it  or  is  it  now  contemplated  that,  of  the  commission  composed  of  five 
members  to  be  chosen  by  the  council  of  the  lea^e  of  nations  for  the  government  of 
the  Saar  Basin,  one  of  said  commission  to  be  a  atizen  of  France,  one  a  native  of  the 
Saar  Basin  and  not  a  native  of  France,  and  the  three  other  members  belonging  to 
three  countries  other  than  France  or  Germany,  there  should  be  one  American  com- 
missioner among  the  membership  of  five;  and  if  so,  why  is  it  necessary  that  America 
should  be  represented  upon  this  commission? 

"16.  Why  should  the  United  States  be  represented  by  one  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  settling  of  the  new  frontier  lines  of  Belgium  and  Germany  under 
articles  under  sections  34  and' 35? 

"17.  As  article  48  of  the  treaty  provides  for  a  boundary  commission  for  the  Saar 
Basin,  to  be  coniposed  of  five  members,  one  to  be  appointed  directly  by  France  and 
one  directly  by  (jermany,  why  was  it  not  provided  tnat  the  other  three  be  nationals 
.  of  other  powers?  Should  each  be  named  in  the  article  to  be  appointed  by  some  par- 
ticular country,  as  is  done  with  reference  to  the  other  two,  rather  than  to  leave  the 
selection  of  such  three  to  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  with  the  restrictive 
provisions  that  the  said  three  should  be  selected  D*om  nationals  of  other  powers  than 
fiance  and  Germany? 


"SBTPLEMENT  OF  BOUNDABY  DISPUTES. 


"18.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  provide  in  article  83  that  of  ^e  commission  of  seven 
members  to  fix  the  boundaries  oetween  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  State,  one 
should  be  named  by  Poland,  one  by  such  Czecho-Slovak  State,  and  the  other  five 
named  by  the  five  allied  and  associated  powers,  rather  than  that  certain  coimtriee. 
specifically  named,  should  nominate  the  five  as  well  as  the  two? 

"19.  Has  such  commission  been  appointed,  tentative! jr  or  otherwise,  and  has  it 
proceeded  to  the  performance  of  any  of  its  duties,  either  in  a  temporary  manner  or 
otlierwise? 
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"20.  Why  WMS  it  neceflsary  to  form  a  commisBioii  of  four  members,  one  to  be  desig- 
nated by  each  the  United  States,  France,  the  British  Empire,  and  Italy,  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  plebiscite  area  of  Upper  Silesia:  that  is  to  say,  why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  name  the  United  States  as  one  otthe  powers  which  should  appoint  one  of  the 
four  commlasionerB  and  then  leave  the  decision  of  such  commission  to  a  majority 
vote?" 

THE  REPLY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

"Mt  Dear  Senator  Fall:  You  left  yesterday  in  my  hands  certain  written  ques- 
tions which  I  promised  you  I  would  answer.    I  am  hastening  to  fulfill  that  promise. 

"I  feel  constrained  to  say  in  reply  to  your  first  question  not  only  that  in  my  judg^ 
ment  I  have  not  the  power  by  proclamation  to  declare  that  peace  exists,  but  that  I 
could  in  no  circumstances  consent  to  take  such  a  course  prior  to  the  ratification  of  a 
formal  treaty  of  peace. 

'4  feel  it  due  to  perfect  frankness  to  say  that  it  would,  in  my  poinion,  put  a  stain 
upon  our  national  honor  which  we  never  could  efface,  if  after  sending  our  men  to  the 
battlefield  to  fight  the  conunon  cause,  we  should  abandon  our  associates  in  the  war 
in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  and  dissociate  ourselves  from  all  responsibility 
with  regard  to  those  terms. 

''I  respectfully  suggest  that,  having  said  this,  I  have  in  effect  answered  also  your 
second,  third,  and  fourth  questions,  so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned. 

"Permit  me  to  answer  your  fifth  question  by  saying  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
to  which  you  refer  operate  merely  to  establish  peace  between  the  powers  ratifying 
and  that  it  is  questionable  whetber  it  can  be  said  that  the  lea^e  of  nations  is  in  any 
true  sense  created  by  the  association  of  only  three  of  the  allied  and  associated  gov- 
ernments. 


"would  reduce  cost  of  living." 


"In  reply  to  your  sixth  question,  I  can  only  express  the  confident  opinion  that  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  treaty,  along  with  the  articles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league 
as  written,  would  certainly  wifhin  the  near  future  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  tbia 
country  as  elsewhere,  by  restoring  production  and  commerce  to  their  normal  strength 
and  freedom. 

"For  your  convenience,  I  will  number  the  remaining  paragraphs  of  this  letter  as 
the  questions  to  which  they  are  intended  to  replv  are  numbered. 

"7.  I  have  had  no  official  information  as  to  whether  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  or  Switzerland  will  join  the  league. 

"8.  I  answered  your  eighth  question  in  reply  to  a  question  asked  me  at  our  con- 
ference the  other  day. 

"9.  In  February,  1917,  Spain  was  requested  to  take  chaige  of  American  interests 
in  Germany  through  her  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives,  and  no  other  ar- 
rangement nas  since  been  made. 

'0.0.  The  committee  to  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  league,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  seat  of  the  leaeue,  and  for  the  procedure  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  assembly  has  been  appointed,  out  has  not  renorted. 

"11.  Artide  118  of  the  peace  treaty^  part  4,  unaer  which  Germany  renounces  all 
her  rights  to  territory  formerly  belonging  to  herself  or  to  her  alliee^  was  understood, 
so  far  as  special  provision  was  not  made  m  the  treaty  itself  for  its  disposition,  as  con- 
stituting the  prmdpal  allied  and  associated  x>owers  the  authority  oy  which  such 
disposition  should  ultimately  be  determined.  It  conveys  no  title  to  those  powers, 
but  merely  intrusts  the  disposition  of  the  territory  in  question  to  their  decision. 


"trusteeship  for  colonies. 


"12.  Germany's  renimciation  in  &vor  of  the  principal  aUied  and  associated  powers 
of  her  rij^ts  and  titles  to  her  overseas  possessions  is  meant  similarly  to  operate  as 
vesting  m  these  x>owen  a  trusteeship  with  respect  of  their  final  disposition  and 
government. 

"13.  There  has  been  a  provisional  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  overseas 
possessions,  whose  confirmation  and  execution  is  dependent  upon  the  approval  of 
the  league  of  nations,  and  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  that  provisional  agreement. 

"14.  The  only  agreement  between  France  and  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  African 
territory  of  which  I  am  cognizant  concerns  the  redisposition  of  rights  already  pos- 
sessed by  those  countries  on  that  continent.  The  provisional  agreement  rderred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  covers  all  the  German  overseas  possessions  in  Africa 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

"  15.  No  mention  was  made  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Saar  Basin  of 
the  service  of  an  American  member  of  the  commission  of  five  to  be  set  up  there. 
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''16.  It  was  deemed  wise  that  the  United  States  should  be  represented  by  one 
member  of  the  commission  for  settling  the  new  frontier  lines  of  Belgium  and  Germany, 
because  of  the  universal  opinion  that  America's  representative  would  add  to  the  com- 
miBsion  a  u^seful  element  of  entirely  disinterested  judgment. 

"SAAR  BASIN  UNDER  LEAGUE. 

"  17.  The  choice  of  the  commission  for  the  Saar  Basin  was  left  to  the  council  of  the 
league  of  nations,  because  the  Saar  Basin  is  for  15  years  to  be  directly  under  the  care 
and  direction  of  the  lea^e  of  nations. 

"18.  Article  83  does,  m  effect,  provide  that  five  of  the  members  of  the  commission 
of  seven  to  fix  the  boundaries  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  certain  countries,  because  there  are  five  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers,  and  the  nomination  of  five  representatives  by  those  powers  necessarily  means 
the  nomination  of  one  re|)resentative  by  each  of  those  powers. 

"19.  No  such  commission  has  vet  been  appointed. 

"  20.  It  was  deemed  wise  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  representative  on  the 
conmiission  set  up  to  exercise  authority  over  the  plebiscite  of  Upper  Silesia  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  have  given  with  regard  to  the  commission  for  settlmg  the  frontier  line  of 
Belgium  and  Germany. 
"Sincerely,  yours, 

**WooDRow  Wilson." 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  20,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Wa^Jiin-gtoUj  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brand^ee,  Fall, 
Kjiox,  Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  IKtchcock, 
Williams,  Swanson,  and  Smith  of  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Ferguson, 
will  you  be  heard  now  t 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHV  C.   FEROUSOV,  ADVISER  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  CHIVA. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  stenographer  your  full 
name  and  address  ?  Also  will  you  please  state  to  us  your  work  in 
China  and  your  experience  there  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  My  name,  sir,  is  John  C.  Ferguson.  I  hold  an 
official  position  under  the  Chinese  Government  as  adviser  to  the 
President  of  China. 

I  went  to  China  in  1887;  was  president  of  the  Nanking  University 
till  1897,  and  from  that  time  till  1902  was  president  of  the  Nanyang 
Collie,  Shanghai.  Since  1894  1  have  held  various  advisory  positions 
in  connection  with  the  viceroys  at  Nanking  and  Wuchang  and  in  the 
railway  administration.  Since  1911 1  have  lived  in  Peking  and  have 
been  associated  with  the  four  men  who  have  held  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  China.  I  am  a  resident  of  Newton,  Mass. 
Is  that  sufficient,  sir  i 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  your  service  entirely.  I  should  like 
to  know,  from  your  experience,  which  has  been  a  long  one,  what  has 
been  the  general  attitude  of  the  .United  States  toward  China  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  that  the  general  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  China  has  been  one  of  friendly  cooperation  and  of 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  China.  The  United  States  has  scrupu- 
lously avoided  any  interference  with  the  internal  administration  of 
China,  and  avoided  any  attempt  to  take  part  in  any  seizure  of  China's 
territory,  or  to  connive  at  such  seizure  on  the  part  of  other  powers. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  United  States  ever  deviated  from  this 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Not  as  far  as  I  have  known,  either  from  my  ex- 
perience or  from  official  records.  It  has  had  provocation  on  three 
different  occasions  to  deviate  from  the  policy,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chinese  Grovemment,  for  political  reasons. 

When  concessions  were  obtained  by  other  powers  at  the  city  of 
Canton  in  the  soutJh  of  China  the  United  States  was  offered  a  special 

(^7 
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tract  of  land  to  be  called  a  concession  for  its  own  administration. 
It  refused  to  take  it  over. 

When  the  Shanghai  Settlements  were  arranged — ^I  speak  of  "Set- 
tlements'' with  a  capital  S;  that  is  the  districts  where  foreigners 
live — the  British  Government  was  given  a  settlement,  the  EYench 
Government  was  riven  a  settlement,  and  the  American  Government 
was  offered  a  settlement  known  as  Hongkew.  This  settlement  was 
never  taken  up  by  the  American  Government,  and  was  not  accepted, 
though  it  had  been  offered  to  it  freely  by  China. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  the  area  of  this  settlement,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  about  3  square  miles. 

Senator  Branbegee.  Do  you  remember  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  at  that  time  here  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  was  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  I  think 
Mr.  Seward  was  Secretary  of  State,  ii  I  remember  correctly,  sir. 

Again,  after  the  Boxers'  War,  in  1901,  a  concession  was  offered  to 
America  at  the  same  time  that  concessions  were  requested  by  Italy 
and  Austria  and  other  powers,  at  Tientsin,  and  the  United  States 
Government  refused  to  accept  the  proposition. 

So  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  no  instance  has  the  United  States 
deviated  from  that  fixed  policy. 

The  Chafbman.  How  would  the  Chinese  regard  our  support  of  what 
are  known  as  the  Shantung  questions  in  the  treaty,  in  view  of  what 
you  have  been  saying  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  can  not  speak  officially  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  such  a  matter,  naturally,  but  I  can  simply  give  to  the 
committee  my  impression,  from  mv  close  relationship  with  the 
Grovemment,  as  to  the  opinion,  which  is  that  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed under  the  treaty  would  be  considered  by  the  Chinese — and  is  so 
considered — as  a  deviation  from  our  policy,  and  that  irrespective  of 
whether  the  leased  territory  of  Kaiochow  is  given  to  Japan  for  a  short 

I)eriod  or  for  a  long  period.  That  China  has  considered  that  the 
ease  which  she  made  with  Germany  in  1898  was  voided  by  her  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Germany,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  lease 
itself  it  is  not  a  transferable  lease.  No  such  experience  has  ever 
occurred  in  China,  where  there  are  manv  concessions  held  by  foreign 
nations,  as  that  a  lease  given  for  the  resiclential  purposes  of  one  nation 
shoiild  be  transferred  for  any  cause  to  another  nation. 

Senator  Branbegee.  I  was  called  out  of  the  room  for  a  minute, 
and  will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question?  I  did  not  hear  whether  you 
said  that  this  concession  which  Germany  had,  which  is  now,  under 
this  treaty,  transferred  to  Japan,  in  itself  provided  that  it  should  be 
nontransferable. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  did  •not  make  that  statement.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  said  that  under  the  general  precedents  no  such 
transfer  had  ever  occurred,  and  that  China  considered,  in  granting 
such  leases,  always  that  they  were  nontransferable. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Doctor,  does  not  the  lease  provide  in  its  terms 
that  it  may  be  transferred  with  the  consent  of  Chma,  or  that  it  shall 
not  be  transferred  except  with  the  consent  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  that  question  had  never  been  raised  up 
to  that  time  in  China  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  might  say,  sir,  that  I 
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have  been,  through  the  granting  of  concessions,  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  Chinese  Government  in  making  such  arrangements  for  conces- 
sions  

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  sure  that  expression  is  not  in  there  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  nim  finish  his  sentence. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  witness  finish  his  statement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  am  not  sure  with  reference  to  the  text  of  the 
treaty  which  was  made  in  March,  1898,  with  Germany,  without  refer- 
ence to  it;  but  speaking  from  memory  I  should  say  that  it  contains 
no  such  clause,  because  up  to  that  time  the  question  had  never  been 
raised  and  never  been  thought  of  as  a  possible  thing. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Now,  assuming  that  I  am  right,  and  that  the 
clause  appears  in  there  that  it  shall  not  be  transferred  except  with 
the  consent  of  China,  would  it  not  follow  that  if  China  gave  her 
consent  it  would  be  transferable  * 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  suppose  so 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  that  that  would  be  contemplated  as  one 
of  the  possibilities  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  but  I  might  say  that  that  was  never  contem- 
plated as  a  possibilitv  in  the  granting  of  a  foreign  concession  to  any 
nation,  that  it  would,  be  transferred  to  another  nation.  I  may  say, 
Senator,  that  in  the  railway  contracts  it  has  been  explicitly  stated, 
in  several  railway  contracts  which  China  has  made,  mat  tne  rights 
can  not  be  transferred  to  any  third  nation  without  the  explicit  consent 
of  the  Chinese  Grovemment  to  it. 

Senator  IfrrcHCOCK.  So  that  if  in  this  treaty  made  with  Germany, 
by  which  this  concession  was  secured,  the  clause  does  appear  that  it 
can  not  be  transferred  without  the  consent  of  China,  it  would  be 
unusual,  and  would  implv  that  the  possibility  was  contemplated  of 
China  giving  her  consent? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  though  I  think  it  does  not  occur. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  that  provision  was  in  the  lease,  that  it 
could  be  transferred  with  the  consent  of  China,  and  the  consent  of 
China  was  obtained  under  duress,  that  would  not  be  a  compliance 
with  the  provision,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  think  not,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  China  did  consent 
to  its  transfer,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  did,  under  duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  she  consented  to  it  before  she  entered 
into  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  the  duress  was  practically  the  same 
kind  of  a  duress  that  was  exercised  by  all  of  the  other  governments 
in  obtaining  concessions,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  i   wai  an  unusual  duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  there  was  a  duress  exer- 
cised in  all  of  these  concessions,  to  Great  Britain  and  Franco 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  was  always  a  duress  exercised  for  the 
transfer  of  every  bit  of  Chinese  territory  to  any  aUen  nation,  whether 
that  duress  was  miUtary,  financial,  or  political;  it  was  some  type  of 
duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  Japan  was  following  the  course  of  the 
Caucasian  nations  in  obtaining  her  concessions  ) 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Except  that  she  went  them  one  better. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  did  not  go  very  much  better  than  Ger- 
many did  when  she  got  her  concession,  did  she  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  yes,  sir;  that  she  did. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  got  only  what  Germany  had  ?  I  mean 
in  the  instrument  of  concession  she  got  only  what  Germany  had 
taken  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Do  you  mean  by  the  instrument  of  concession — 
the  treaty  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  the  treaty  with  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  she  ^ot  more  than  Germany  possessed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  Chma  in  her  treaty  with  Japan  grant 
more  than  she  had  granted  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCxtmber.  What  did  she  grant  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  granted  a  per{)etual  lease  to  a  concession 
which  would  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan.  That 
was  in  article  2  of  the  notes  exchanged  between  China  and  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  year  ? 

iSi.  Ferguson.  On  May  25,  1915,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  21  demands. 

Senator  McCumber.  Outside  of  the  matter 

ifr.  Ferguson.  She  gave  the  concession,  which  was  not  to  be  a 
lease,  but  to  remain  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan,  in  the 
same  waj  that  Hongkong,  for  instance,  remains  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  and  where  the  sovereignty  of  China  is 
not  recognized.  Under  the  old  German  occupation  of  Eaaochow  it 
was  a  leased  territory  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  China  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  lease  stipulated  a  term  of  years — 99  years — after 
which  the  territory  should  be  restored  to  China;  but  under  the  second 
article  of  the  notes  exchanged,  Ja{)an  acquires  a  concession  which  is 
to  remain  under  her  exclusive  jurisdiction,  without  any  stipulation 
as  to  the  sovereignty  of  China  or  any  stipulation  as  to  any  time  of 
return  to  China. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  in  the  same  notes  there  is  an  agreement 
on  tie  part  of  Japan  to  return  Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  To  return  the  leased  territory  of  Eaaochow. 
Excuse  me  for  correcting  you.  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  leased  territory  of  Eaaochow  to  China. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  fourth  article  of  those  notes  stipulates  certain 
arrangements  which  are  to  be  made  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Governments  as  to  the  other  rights  in  Shantung  Province  whicn  were 
held  by  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  that  respect  at  least,  if  Japan  makes  her 
promises  good,  she  has  given  to  China  the  promise  to  give  to  China 
something  that  Germany  did  not  agree  to  give  her  for  99  years,  has 

she  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  she  takes  it  all,  but  Gei-many  promised  to 
return  to  China  at  the  end  of  99  years  the  only  part  of  that  territory 
which  is  of  any  commercial  value,  and  Japan  proposes  to  keep  that 
for  herself  as  a  perpetual  possession.  There  is  the  difference,  sir. 
Japan  proposes  to  keep  it  for  a  perpetual  possession. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  What  is  there  in  the  negotiations  recently  in 
relation  to  this  Shantung  cession  that  Japan  has  agreed  to  return  to 
China? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Do  you  mean  the  negotiations  in  Paris,  sir? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  suppose  the  treaty  itself  is  the  best  answer  to 
that,  that  Japan  makes  no  promise  to  return  anything  to  China  in 
the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know;  but  you  know  that  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  a  verbal  promise  made,  either  in  the  procfe-verbal  of  the 
late  peace  conference,  or  in  some  other  way,  that  Japan  is  to  return 
something  to  China  at  some  date  unnamed. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  something  that  she  is  to  return  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  rest  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow,  after 
excluding  this  concession  for  her  own  exclusive  lurisdiction,  and  also 
the  third  provision  of  that  note  is  that  there  shall  be  retained  another 
district  for  an  international  concession.  The  rest  of  it,  after  those 
two  concessions,  one  for  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  and  one 
for  international  use,  the  rest  of  the  territory  shall  be  returned  to 
China.     TTiat  is  the  statement  of  the  notes  oi  May  25,  1915. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Also  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  it? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  follows  the  return  of  the  territory,  of  course. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  do  you  understand  that  the  ceding  of 
the  German  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan  cedes  any  sovereignty? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  does  over  this  exclusive  territory. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that  exclusive  territory? 

ifr.  Ferguson.  It  has  never  been  oflSicially  stated  by  Japan  as  to 
what  place  she  is  going  to  occupy;  but  judging  from  her  purchases  of 
property  and  from  the  natural  place  which  she  would  take,  it  is  to  be 
the  port  of  Tsing  Tao,  which  was  the  part  that  Germany  developed, 
and  I  might  say  the  only  part  of  Kiaochow  which  is  of  any  value. 
The  entrance  to  the  nortnem  part  of  the  Kjaochow  territory  consists 
of  a  lot  of  precipitous  clifiFs  which  are  quite  unapproachable.  ITie 
southern  part  of  Kiaochow  Bay  is  all  silted  up  with  sand  bars,  and 
is  unapproachable  even  for  small  Chinese  junk.  The  only  part  of 
Kiaochow  territory  which  is  of  any  value  commercially  to  China  or 
to  any  other  nation  is  that  part  which  Japan  proposes  to  retain  for 
her  own  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Williams.  That  which  it  is  supposed  she  will  retain  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  Tsing  Tao  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  was  the  character  of  the  duress  which 
Japan  applied  to  China  in  order  to  get  the  concessions  which  she 
did  get? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  had  her  force  which  she  had  sent  for  the 
capture  of  Kiaochow  still  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  and  scattered 
along  the  railway  northward  to  Lung  Kow 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  how  large  that  force  was  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.  May  I.  finish  my  answer  and  then  I  will 
explain? 

Senator  Brandegee*  I  beg  your  pardon^  certainly* 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Northward  to  Lung  Kow,  westward  to  Tsi-nan  Fu, 
the  capital  of  Shantung  Province,  and  eastward  to  Tsingtan.  That 
force  was  oflGicially  stated  to  be  somewhere  between  50,000  and  60,000 
men.  Japan  sent  her  troops  to  replace  either  9II  those  or  a  portion 
of  those  which  she  had  already  sent  as  her  expeditionary  force  against 
Kiaochow.  She  had  already  sent  forces,  but  replaced  them  when 
these  demands  were  bein^  made  there,  so  that  the  force  which  she  had 
at  that  time  must  have  been  somewhere  between  60,000  and  70,000 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  Province.  She  did  not  take  away  the 
original  forces  that  she  had  sent  new  forces  to  replace,  but  left  them 
all  there  until  China  had  consented  to  her  ultimatum.  Furthermore, 
she  assembled  her  fleet  at  Sasebo,  her  naval  base,  which  is  almost 
dkectly  east  and  about  20  hours  steaming  from  Ejiaochow  on  the 
coast  of  Japan;  and  she  had  sent  word  through  her  consular  oflBicerB 
asking  all  Japanese  to  come  from  interior  places  and  report  at  coast 
towns.  In  my  experience,  outside  of  the  6oxer  year  1900,  when  all 
nations  sent  forces  to  China,  there  has  never  been  anything  like  the 
size  or  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  forces  of  any  nation,  such  as 
Japan  used  in  obtaining  this  concession  from  China. 

Senator  Knox.  What  period  of  time  did  the  idtimatum  prescribe  ? 

iSr.  Ferguson.  It  was  given  to  the  Chinese  Government  on  May  7, 
shortly  after  noon,  and  May  9  at  6  o'clock  an  answer  was  demanded. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  that  China  woidd  have  granted 
the  concession  to  Japan  in  the  absence  of  this  military  demonstration  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Ivo,  sir,  it  caused  the  resignation  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  who  had  made  the  negotiations,  and  a  new  man 
was  appointed,  Mr.  Lu  Cheng-Tsiang,  who  afterwards  was  sent  as  the 
head  of  the  Chinese  Commission  to  the  Paris  Conference,  the  Chi- 
nese Government  fearing  that  this  very  question  woidd  arise,  and 
showing  by  the  appointment  of  the  same  man  as  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  who  had  signed  those  treaties  under  duress  her 
sincerity  in  tne  position  which  she  has  consistentlv  maintained  that 
the  treaty  was  signed  under  duress.  I  understana  from  the  Chinese 
delegation — ^I  was  not  present  at  Paris  myself  and  only  speak  from 
iJie  report  to  me  directly  by  a  member  of  the  Chinese  delegation  who 
was  there — ^Mr.  Lu  made  that  statement  also  to  the  Paris  Conference, 
that  he  signed  the  treaty  of  May  26,  1915,  imder  protest. 

May  I  state  also,  Senator,  that  in  the  ofiicial  statement  given  out 
by  the  Chinese  Government  after  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations 
and  tiie  si^ature  of  the  treaty  that  fact  is  also  mentioned  T 

Senator  Brandegee.  Po  you  mean  the  treaty  of  Versailles  t 

iSi.  Ferguson.  No;  the  treaty  of  1915  with  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  extensive  is  this  territory  of  Kiaochow  t 

ifr.  Ferguson.  It  is  not  an  important  territory  or  an  extensive 
territory.     It  has  about  a  million  people.    It  is  important 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  in  square  nliles  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  refer 

Senator  Brandegee.  Put  it  in  the  record  later. 

iSi.  Ferguson.  Yes;  I  will  put  it  into  the  record. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Just  one  question.*  In  view  of  Senator 
McCumber's  question  as  to  whether  all  concessions  granted  by 
China  to  other  nations  were  not  obtained  substantially  under  duress, 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  the  other  concessions  were  obtained 
under  duress  by  the  exhibition  of  military  power,  or  whether  they 
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• 

were  intimations  that  loans  would  be  withheld  and  trade  with- 
drawn and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  All  those  means  have  been  used  at  different 
periods  by  nations. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  none  to  such  an  extent  as  this  Japanese 
demonstration  i 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  only  military  pressure  I  have  known  was 
that  exercised  by  Germany  in  the  seizure  of  Kiaochow.  No  other 
nation  as  far  as  I  know  in  obtaining  concessions  has  used  military 
force.    The  other  has  always  been  political  or  ecoubmic,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  Doctor,  I  think  we  all  agree  that  this 
concession  was  obtained  by  duress. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  in  my  Ques- 
tion was  this,  that  China  did  jzrant  the  right  to  Japan  to  obtam  Irom 
Grermany  all  the  rights  that  Germany  had,  and  she  obtained  this  by 
the  treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  admitting  that  it  was  by  duress  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  eliminating  the  question  of  duress, 
under  what  theory  coidd  China  claim  that  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  would  vitiate  her  contract  made  with  Japan  that 
Japan  might  obtain  by  force  whatever  interest  Germany  haa  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  say  that  in  that  matter  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment took  the  advice  of  two  eminent  French  international  lawyers. 
If  the  committee  will  excuse  me  from  mentioning  names  I  will  not 
mention  names,  but  I  am  stating  what  is  within  my  own  individual 
knowledge,  that  she  took  the  advice  of  two  eminent  French  inter- 
national lawyers,  of  the  most  eminent  Russian  jurist  who  was  known 
to  the  prjasident  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  who  had  formerly 
been  nunister  in  St.  Petersburg;  of  an  eminent  Dutch  jiu'ist  of  Hol- 
landy  and  of  an  eminent  international  jurist  from  Belgium,  and  based 
her  claim  on  the  advice  which  was  given  t6  her  by  those  jurists,  that 
is,  that  her  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  notwithstanding  her 
contract  which  had  already  been  made  in  1915  with  Japan,  of  itself 
vitiated  not  only  the  German  lease  but  also  the  treaty  with  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of^  these 
jurists? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  all  expressed,  of  coiu*se,  as  vou  might  expect 
from  such  men,  in  very  different  language,  and  for  very  different 
reasons,  and  quoting  very  different  precedents;  but  as  I  had  the 
reading  of  all  those  opinions,  I  might  say  that  they  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  Doctor,  eliminating  the  question  of 
duress,  a  Russian  lawyer,  two  French  lawyers,  a  Belgian  lawyer,  and  a 
Holland  international  lawyer,  advised  China  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  she  had  solemnly  agreed  that  if  Japan  should  seize  this 
territory  and  take  it  from  Germany,  Japan  might  hold  all  the  rights 
that  Germany  held,  that  notwithstanmng  all  this  a  declaration  of 
war  by  China  against  Germany  would  vitiate  the  contract  that  China 
made  with  Japan  without  taking  into  consideration  the  matter  of 
duress. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  because  China  had  continually  held  that  the 
settlement  ot  the  Eiaochow  question  was  a  post  bellum  settlement. 
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That  is,  while  she  was  still  neutral,  and  that  was  the  whole  point  of 
her  controversy  with  Japan  during  the  21  demands,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Kiaochow  question,  involving  as  it  did  not  only  the 
interest  of  Germany  and  Japan  but  also  the  general  trade  interests — 
because,  as  you  know,  all  countries,  that  have  treaties  with  China  have 
the  most  favored  nation  clause,  which  gives  them  also  the  advantages 
that  are  given  to  any  single  nation — that  in  consideration  of  that  fact 
international  interests  were  also  involved,  and  that  the  whole  Question 
should  go  to  the  peace  conference  which  would  be  held  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  for  adjustment. 

That  was  the  position  which  the  Chinese  government  maintained, 
and  which  it  considered  to  have  been  strengthened  and  made  secure 
by  her  declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  Perhaps  it  is  closer  to 
the  statements  of  those  jurists  to  sav  that  the  claim  that  China  had 
made  that  the  whole  question,  involving  interests  which  were  inter- 
national as  it  did,  was  a  post-bellum  settlement,  which  would  go  to 
the  final  peace  conference,  rather  than  be  the  subject  of  a  negotia- 
tion between  China  and  Japan  or  China  and  Germany  directly.  That 
was  also  involved  in  the  statement  of  those  jurists,  of  course. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  willing  to  rest  the  matter  on  whatever 
theorv  China  may  claim,  that  her  agreement  with  Japan  can  be  viti- 
ated by  the  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Anyway  she  can  arrive  at  that. 

Afr.  Ferguson.  Senator,  beiore  passing  on  may  I  read  the  note 
exchanged  between  China  and  Japan  on  May  25,  1915?  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  read  into  your  record  of  this  committee 
or  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Read  it  in,  by  all  means. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  read  in  the  other  day,  but  you  can 
read  it  again. 

Senator  McCumber.  Repeat  it. 

Afr.  Ferguson:  I  did  not  know  whether  it  had  been  read  in. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  read  it,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson  (reading): 

When,  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow 
Bay  is  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan — 

Senator  Williams.  Whose  statement  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  This  is  the  statement  in  the  notes  exchanged  be- 
tween China  and  Japan.  The  two  notes  are  identical  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  heading,  in  the  one  case  ''I  beg  to  state  on  behalf  of 
the  Chinese  Government,"  and  in  the  other  case  *'I  beg  to  state  on 
behalf  of  the  Japanese  Government." 

Senator  McCumber.  The  first  you  are  reading  is  from  the  Jap- 
anese Government  to  the  Chinese  Government  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  QsAiRMAN.  The  notes  are  identical. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  but  one  is  in  answer  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Ferguson  (reading) : 

When,  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow 
is  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will  restore 
the  said  leased  territory  to  China  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port. 
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That  is  the  residential  portion,  f  orf  oreigners.     [Continuing  reading:] 

2.  A  concession  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  to  be  established  at  a 
place  designated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

3.  If  the  foreignci  powers  aesire  it,  an  international  concession  may  be  established. 

4.  As  r^ard  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings  and  properties  ol  Germany 
and  Uie  conditions  ana  procedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement  before  the  restora- 
tion. « 

Senator  Williams.  The  Japanese  answer  to  that  was  identical  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Identical. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Chinese  Government  simply  replied^ 
statingthat  they  had  received  a  note  which  provided  so  and  so  i 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you,  then,  follow  that  up  by  reading  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  itself  which  was  signed  between  Japan  and 
China,  and  place  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  first  article,  sir? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

it.  Ferguson.  Yes.    [Reading:] 

Abticle  I.  The  Chinese  GkivArnment  engages  to  give  full  assent-^ 

This  is  the  one  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson  (continuing  reading) : 

to  all  matters  upon  which  the  Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree  with  the 
German  Government,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  all  rights,  interests,  and  conces- 
sions, which  Germany,  by  virtue  of  treaties  or  otherwise,  possesses  in  relation  to  the 
Province  of  Shantung. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all  of  the  first  article  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  that  is  all  ofrthe  first  article.  The  second 
relates  to  the  railways. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  have  not  the  book  here,  but  I  think  that  in 
one  of  the  articles  the  clause  is  inserted  reserving  the  right  of 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  in  the  notes — reserving  for 
China  the  right  of  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Shall  I  read  the  whole  of  it? 

Senator  McCumber.  No,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  rest. 
Have  you  there  the  treaty  between  China  and  Uermany  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  original  treaty  of  1898? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.  It  is  probably  in  the  first  article  of 
that  treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  it  is  in  the  first  article  of  that  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  stenographer  has  my  httle  record 
that  I  had  the  other  day.    I  do  not  think  it  has  been  returned  to  me. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  not  that  here,  but  it  is,  within  my 
knowledge,  in  the  first  article  of  that  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  China,  in  granting  to  Grermany  the  rights 
under  the  treaty,  retained  her  sovereignty  over  the  territory  induded 
in  the  concession. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Except  Tsingtaw,  that  one  spot,  which  is  to  be 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan. 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  I  am  not  speaking  of  Japan  now;  I  am 
spealdi^  of  the  treaty  between  Germany  and  China* 
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Mr.  Febguson.  Yes;  there  China  retained  absolute  sovereignty. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is,  over  all  the  territory  ? 

Ifr.  Febguson.  Over  all  the  territory;  yes,  sir. 
^  Senator  McCumbeb.  Therefore,  when  Ohina  granted  to  «Tapan  the 
right  to  obtain  the  German  concession,  she  granted  to  Japan  no  further 
rights  than  Germany  had  obtained,  except  such  as  is  contained  in 
article  2  of  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  China? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Under  the  conditions;  yes,  sir.  China  is  a  long 
distance  away,  and  if  I  might 

Senator  McCumbeb.  May  I  ask  you  just  one  question  that  is  in 
my  mind  now? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  At  the  time  that  Germany  obtained  her  con- 
cession, did  not  Germany  also  give  a  note  to  the  United  States  to  the 
effect  that  she  claimed  no  sovereignty  over  any  of  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  inauguration  of  the  Hay 
doctrine.  It  was  the  protest  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
Germany  that  inaugurated  what  is  now  known  as  the  Hay  policy  or 
die  Hay  doctrine,  or  whatever  it  is  called. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Therefore,  we  may  say  deiinitelv  that  what- 
ever concessions  Germany  obtained,  she  had  no  right  oi  sovereignty 
over  any  of  the  district  covered  by  the  concession  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  No,  sir;  and  I  might  state  also  that  in  actual 
operation  she  never  claimed  any  such  sovereignty  or  made  any 
attempt  to  exercise  such  sovereignty. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Therefore  Japan  obtained  from  Germany  no 
sovereignty  over  any  of  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  No,  sir.    Might  I  continue,  there,  to  say 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Certay^y. 

Mr.  Febguson  (continuing).  That  after  acq^uiring  the  German 
rights  in  1915,  Japan  did  take  certain  sovereign  nghts  not  only  in  the 
leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  but  throughout  the  Province  oi  Shan- 
timg,  by  the  establishment  of  the  civil  administration  on  October  1, 
1917,  which  was  officially  proclaimed  in  the  Government  Gazette  at 
Tolqro. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  she  had  no  authority  to  do  that  xmder 
her  agreement  with  China  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  No. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  was  in  violation  of  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  That  was  in  violation  of  all  precedents  and  all 
agreements  and  everything  eke. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes.  Japan  in  her  note  has  agreed  with 
China  that  she  will  return  a  portion  of  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  is 
retained  by  Japan  xmder  article  2 — that  is,  what  proportion  in 
population  and  size  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  In  population  it  is  about  half  the  total  population 
of  Kiaochow.  In  size  it  is  anywhere  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth; 
I  should  say  probably  about  one-tenth. 

Senator  Williams.  One  word  right  there,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  You  niean  one-tenth  of  Kiaochow  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes;  of  Kiaochow. 
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Senator  Williams.  Not  one-tenth  of  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  I  mean  just  one-tenth  oiKiaochow. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  what  rights  may  Japan  exercise  over  the 
territory  in  which  she  retains  sovereign  authority  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Ferguson  All  rights;  commercial,  economic,  governmental, 
military.    In  that  area  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  mean  that  she  may  exercise  a  right  over 
that  territory  that  would  be  inconsistent  witii  the  policy  of  uie  open 
door,  etc.,  that  has  been  established? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  she  can  establish  her  own  customhouse.  I 
should  say  she  obtains  the  same  rights  over  that  concession  of  Tsing- 
tau  whicn  England  got  from  Germany  by  the  retrocession  of  Helgo- 
land on  her  coast. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  right  to  exclude  from  that  territory 
foreign  diips  and  foreign  trade  f 

Mr.  i^RGUSON.  Not  under  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  she  would  have  the  right  to  do  so  except 
as  she  is  bound  by  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  By  treaties  with  other  nations. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  as  notes  are  exchanged  on  that  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  it  would  become,  ipso  facto,  a  part  of  Japan, 
and  be  under  the  same  status,  so  far  as  treaty  ri^ts  are  concerned,  as 
to  foreigners,  as  any  other  part  of  Japan  is. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Wnat  is  the  population  of  China?  What  is 
the  best  estimate  you  can  give  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  About  375,000,000, 1  should  say. 

Snator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  population  of  the  Province  of 
Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  38,000,000,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  mari- 
time customs,  which  is  the  official  basis. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  started  ta  say  something  a  minute  aso, 
when  Senator  McCumber  wanted  to  ask  a  c][uestion  because  he  had  it 
right  in  his  mind,  and  then  vou  did  not  finish.  You  said  that  China 
is  a  long  distance  away,  and  then  started  to  say  something  else. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  just  introduced  what  I  intended  to  say, 
by  the  simile  of  Heligoland  on  the  coast  of  Germany,  as  presenting 
a  similar  condition  to  that  of  Tsingtau  on  the  coast  of  China. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  anything,  either  from  reading 
oriental  literature  or  from  advices,  or  from  personal  information,  as 
to  what  the  feeling  of  the  Chinese  people  generally  is  about  the  con- 
cession of  Shantung  to  Japan  f 

Mr.  Ferguson,  i  know  from  actual  experience.  I  left  China,  I 
might  state,  at  the  end  of  April,  and  I  know  from  personal  experience 
up  to  that  time  what  the  feeling  in  China  was,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  had  official  communications  and  also  read  constantly  the  dailj 
press  of  China  and  I  know  what  the  opinion  there  is.  t  think  it  is 
not  too  strong  to  say  that  the  feeling  is  a  feeling  of  outrage  that  China 
has  not  only  m  this  instance  been  &rced  to  a  specific  act  b^  one  for- 
eign nation,  but  that  by  the  treaty  for  the  first  time  a  tmion  of  na^ 
tions  comes  in  to  give  sanction  to  a  thing  which  she  feels  is  wrong 
and  is  an  outrage  on  her  sovereign  rights.  In  every  former  instance 
where  such  concessions  have  been  wrung  from  her,  the  balance  of 
power  among  nations  has  always  made  it  possible  tnat  some  powers 
would  come  to  her  and  say,  "  We  are  sony  for  you  and  we  wul  help 
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vou  out  as  much  as  we  can."  In  this  instance  China  feels  that  she 
has  been  robbed  of  her  rights  in  Shantung  by  one  nation,  originally 
by  Germany,  and  those  rights  transferred  to  Japan,  and  that  all  the 
other  nations  have  come  juong  and  have  joined  in  approval  of  what 
seems  to  her  an  infamous  act;  and  among  those  powers  that  are 
approving  it  is  the  Nation  which  she  has  always  counted  as  her 
most  dismterested  friend,  the  United  States.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes.  I  want  now  to  follow  that  up  by  ask- 
ing you,  are  you  still  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  President 
of  China? 

Afr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  I  am  still  acting  as  adviser  to  the  President 
of  China.  I  came  here  on  official  work  tor  the  Government  of  China, 
and  I  expect  to  return  at  the  end  of  October. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  opinion 
that  you  have  described  as  being  prevalent  among  Chinamen  is  the 
the  opinion  of  the  President  of  CJbdna  ? 

.  Mr.  Ferguson.  Unquestionably;  and  of  the  premier,  and  of  prac- 
tically every  member  of  the  cabmet,  of  all  of  the  governors  of  the 
Provmces  wnom  I  have  met,  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Chinese  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Peking,  at  Tientsin,  and  Shanghai  and  Hongkong, 
all  of  whom  I  have  met  in  the  last  six  months. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  speak  of  reading  the  native  press.  Do 
you  speak  Chinese  as  well  as  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  naturally.  All  my  official  dealings  are  in  the 
native  language.     I  never  use  interpreters. 

Senator  Brandegee,  So  that  you  are  able  to  ascertain  at  first 
hand  the  opinions  of  prominent  men  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  when  I  meet  the  President  of  China,  no  one 
else  is  present,  and  I  talk  directly  with  him  as  I  would  with  the 
President  of  our  own  country,  and  without  intermediaries. 

Senator  McCumber.  China  was  equally  indignant  when  Germany 
sei/iCd  her  territory  under  the  threat  of  arms  ? 

liifr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCxjmber.  And  she  is  indignant  now;  and  not  only  be- 
cause of  this  act  but  because  of  a  series  of  like  acts  over  a  number  of 
years,  whereby  China's  territory  has  been  taken  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  her  sovereignty  over  that  territory  elim- 
inated by  the  great  Caucasian  powers  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir.  The  feeling  was  so  strong  that  it  brought 
about  the  Boxer  movement  in  1900,  of  course.  But  may  I  add, 
Senator 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson  (continuing).  That  in  this  instance  the  circum- 
stances are  unique;  because,  whereas  in  former  seizures,  for  instance 
in  the  seizure  of  Kjaochow  by  Germany  in  the  first  instance,  China 
suffered  but  England  came  at  once  to  her  rescue  and  took  a  friendly 
occupation  of  Wie-Hai-Wei,  which  is  a  part  of  Shantimg  Province,  it 
was  a  friendly  occupation  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and  England  took  that 
possession  in  order  to  offset  the  German  forcible  seizure  of  Kiaochow, 
which  inunediately  following  it,  the  United  States  issued  that  note  to 
Germany,  and  afterwards  communicated  it  to  all  the  great  powers, 
guaranteeing  in  future  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  the  open 
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door  in  commerce;  so  that  although  China  at  that  time  lost  out  by 
the  action  of  Germany,  she  still  feit  that  behind  her  was  the  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  western  nations. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  she  felt,  also,  that  she  could  play  one  of 
these  nations  against  the  other? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  which  has  been  the  center,  as  I  might  state 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  and  I  think  in  doing  that  I  would 
state  that  that  had  been  the  only  foreign  policy  avauable  to  China 
since  the  beginning  of  her  treaty  communications,  to  play  one  power 
off  against  another. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  My  questions.  Doctor,  are«  leading  toward 
another  point. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  are  based  upon  this  proposition,  that 
the  Caucasian  race  has  taken  advantage  of  the  yellow  race  wherever 
it  could  do  so,  and  that  even  the  American  nation  has  not  been 
entirely  free  from  censure  in  that  line,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  sent  Admiral  Perry  over  to  Japan  and  compelled  Japan,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  guns  of  our  fleet,  to  open  up  her  ports. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Might  1  say  there,  in  relation  to  the  opening  up 
of  Japan,  that  we  sent  that  expedition  under  Admiral  Perry  not  to 
compel  Japan  to  open  her  ports,  but  to  compel  her  to  give  satisfac- 
tion for  murdering  American  seamen  on  her  coasts. 

Senator  McCuHBER.  And  that  resulted  in  the  opening  of  her 
ports? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Put  it  in  whatever  way  you  like.  Now,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  tne  great  nations  of 
the  world  oueht  to  agree  together  and  have  some  kind  of  a  compact 
that  they  will  cease  their  past  conduct — their  conduct,  in  the  light  of 
the  past — against  China,  and  that  they  will  do  all  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  to  compel  Japan  to  return  Shantung  and  Kiaochow  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson,  i  es,  sir;  but  in  order  to  do  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  many  of  the  great  nations  to  release  China  from  existing  obli- 
gations. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  at  least  they  ought  to  agree  that  they 
will  not  carry  on  their  efforts  to  seize  Chinese  territory  any  further. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  did  make  such  an  agreement  in  1899,  sir, 
and  no  Chinese  territory,  with  the  exception  of  this  taking  oyer  of 
Japan,  has  been  seized  since  1899.  They  promised  Mr.  Hay  in  the 
reply  to  his  notes — Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many— that  they  would  not  take  any  more  territory  from  China, 
and  no  territory  has  since  that  time  been  taken  from  China  except 
this  present  transfer  of  German  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan. 

Senator  E^nox.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

ifr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EInox.  Were  not  the  benefits  of  that  agreement  further 
expanded  aJong  about  1911,  when  the  great  nations  of  the  earth, 
in^uding  Germany,  Russia,  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  entered  into  a  consortium  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
China  to  carry  out  her  definite  program  of  reforms  and  to  abstain 
from  acquiring  spheres  of  influence  t 

Mr.  fiBRGUSON.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Knox.  And  to  operate  generally  for  the  advantage  of 
China? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  object  of  that  banking  consortium 
also  was  that  each  nation  should  disclose  to  the  other  its  financial 
arrangements  concerning  China. 

Senator  Knox.  And  Qiat  no  concessions  or  advantages  were  to  be 
obtained  in  China  except  they  were  participated  in  by  all  the  nations  ? 

Mr,  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  answer  further  in  elucidation  of 
that? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  arrangement  went  on  very  well  until  1912, 
when  the  new  republic  was  formed  in  China,  displacing  the  old  Mon- 
archy, and  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Grovemment  for  the  Central  Government  to  make  a  loan  quickly,  and 
it  made  a  loan  through  some  Belgium  bankers,  which  is  generally 
Imown  as  the  Crisp  loan,  which  interfered  with  that  plan.  But  that 
was  only  a  temporary  interference,  and  in  1912  the  American  Govern- 
ment took  the  position  that  this  banking  consortium  was  securing 
such  a  hold  over  the  financial  interests  of  China  that  although  it  was 
international  in  character,  it  was  leading  directly  to  the  point  where  it 
.might  be  necessary  to  take  over  the  control  of  the  customs,  the 
receipts  of  revenue  and  the  disbursements,  and  thus  have  a  practical 
interierence  with  the  internal  administration  of  C9iina. 

Senator  Knox.  But  that  was  only  done  for  the  service  of  the 
loan? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  will  remember  that  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  notified  the  American  group 
of  bankers  that  the  protection  of  the  United  States  would  be  with- 
drawn from  them. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  might  I  state  also  in  further  elucidation  of 
what  Senator  McCumber  asked  me,  that  the  reason  for  the  action 
of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  at  that  time  was  the  fear 
lest  in  any  respect  America  should  deviate  from  her  well-lbiown 
policy  of  noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China.  It  created 
a  great  deal  of  comment  and  made  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  our  American  bankers.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the 
present  administration  that  no  interference  should  occur  in  the 
mtemal  administration  of  China  that  that  drastic  action  was  taken. 
I  may  say  that  it  has  since  been  reversed,  because  the  administra- 
tion nas  within  the  last  year  taken  a  new  poUcy  and  has  approved 
a  return  of  this  American  group  of  American  bankers. 

Senator  Knox.  That  aOiegea  interference  there  was  predicated 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  a  foreign  financial  officer  to  see  that  the 
monev  advanced  by  the  six-power  group  was  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  advanced,  honestly  used  for  the  purposes  of  Onina; 
is  not  that  correct? 

Mx.  Ferguson.  That  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  a  complete  statement  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Knox.  Has  not  this  administration  since  it  overthrew  that 
arrangement  in.  the  spring  of  1913,  which  I  think  was  within  a  very 
few  weeks  after  this  administration  came  in,  has  not  it  sought  to 
renew  that  consortium  f 
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Mr.  Febguson.  Yes,  sir;  within  the  last  year,  and  the  arrange- 
ment has  abeady  been  entered  into,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont  being 
the  representative  of  the  American  bankers,  Sir  Charles  Addis 
representing  the  British  bankers,  Odagari  representing  the  Japanese 
and  Simon  representing  the  French.  That  arrangement  has  been 
entered  into  within  the  last  two  months  in  Paris  by  these  four  groups 
to  become  again  a  quadruple  group.  It  was  first  a  quadruple  group, 
then  a  quintuple  group,  and  mxally  a  sextuple  group. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  in  effect  a  renewal  of  the  policy  of  the  previous 
administration  in  that  particular  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  know  that  the  group  has  been 
organized,  but  the  basis  on  which  it  has  been  organized,  whether  or 
not  the  same  as  on  the  original  basis,  I  have  no  means  yet  of  ascer- 
taining. 
^  Senator  Knox.  I  might  tell  you  that  having  read  it  I  find  that  it 
is  the  same  excei>t  that  it  is  expanded  to  include  industrial  lines, 
which  the  consortium  did  not  intend  to  cover. 

Now  just  one  more  question.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  American 

Krestige  in  China  had  reached  its  high-water  mark  along  about  1912 
y  reason  of  these  altrustic  efforts  instigated  by  the  United  States 
to  bring  the  other  nations  of  the  world  m  accord  to  assist  China  to 
develop  herself  ? 

ifr.  J^EBGUSON.  It  was  higher  in  1912  than  in  any  other  time.     It 

was  higher  in  1917  and  1918  and  had  suffered  no  diminution  from  its 

'  greatest  height,  until  news  began  to  leak  out  from  Paris  of  this 

arrangement  concerning  Shantung,  to  which  the  United  States  was 

apparently  preparing  to  accede. 

Senator  Knox.  Let  me  ask  you  this  in  reference  to  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber's  suggestion  that  the  Caucasian  race  had  habitually  taken 
advantage  oiChina  by  acquiring  spheres,  of  influence  and  territory 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Is  not  the  distinction  between  these 
transactions  and  other  transactions  this,  that  the  United  States 
never  was  a  party  to  any  of  those  ? 

Ifr.  Febguson.  Exactly.  I  .thought  I  brought  that  out  in  my  first 
statement  in  answer  to  Senator  Lodge. 

Senator  Knox.  Perhaps  you  did. 

Mr.  Febguson.  The  difference  is  that  the  United  States  never  has 
taken  any  Chinese  territory  and  never  has  been  a  party  to  other 
nations  taking  it,  and  as  far  as  mj  knowledge  goes  has  always  taken 
some  means  of  protesting  against  it,  either  By  the  exchange  of  notes 
w^th  other  powers  or  by  a  representation  through  the  American 
Minister  in  Peking  to  the  Chinese  Government  saying  that  they  greatly 
reigretted  the  action  that  had  been  taken.  It  has  frequentfy  been 
done. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  wanted  to  ask  Senator  McCumber  if  he 
desired  to  proceed  without  interruption. 

Senator  mcCumbeb.  I  have  only  a  question  or  two,  if  the  witness 
is  not  taken  away  from  me. 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  do  not  object  in  any  sense  to  interruption  by  any 
Senator. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  was  speaking  about  interrupting  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  meant  inter- 
ruptions to  me. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  No. 
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Senator  McCumber.  You  have  spoken  of  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  great  powers,  including  the  United  States,  whereby  the 
general  policy  was  outlined  that  all  of  these  great  nations  would 
refrain  from  adding  to  their  territorial  limits  by  me  seizure  of  Chinese 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  of  course,  those  were  executive  declara- 
tions and  hardly  had  the  sanctity  and  lorce  of  treaties.  Now,  do  you 
not  think  that  we  would  greatlv  strengthen  that  general  idea  if 
instead  of  mere  diplomatic  notes  between  the  heads  oi  governments, 
the  natipns  themselves  would  enter  into  a  solemn  compact  that  not 
/  only  would  they  refrain  from  any  further  seizure  of  Chinese  territory 
but  that  they  would  see  to  it  that  no  other  one  of  the  great  nations 
should  seize  that  territory,  and  use  the  force  of  war  if  necessary  to 
accomplish  that  result.  Would  that  not  be  a  great  protection  to 
China  ?  •  ^ 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say,  yes,  sir;  if  that  action  were  not  based 
upon  connivance  and  what  our  American  conscience  must  recognize 
as  an  infamous  and  scandalous  deal,  and  that  there  can  be  no  just 
ac(juiescence  on  the  part  of  great  nations  in  any  policy  which  is  based 
primarily  upon  an  unjust  and  unrighteous  act. 

Senator  McCumber.  Must  not  tnese  nations  if  they  enter  into  a 
compact  recognize  the  fact  that  Japan  in  her  diplomatic  notes  with 
China  has  agreed  absolutely  to  the  return  of  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  point  which  I  make  is  this,  that 
nations  never  before  had  been  asked  to  connive — ^not  only  the  United 
States,  but  other  nations — to  connive  at  the  seizure  of  property  and 
upon  that  base  the  promise  that  thev  never  would  do  it  again.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  a  hopeful  attitude  for  the  future,  and  I  am  sure 
in  that  respect  that  I  should  be  expressing  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  the  matter,  that  a  definite  promise  never  to  steal  in 
the  future  should  not  be  based  upon  the  promise  that  a  theft  which 
is  already  made  should  be  overlooked. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  suppose  you  have  not  only  the  definite 
promise  not  to  steal  in  the  future  but' the  promise  of  the  nation  who 
did  the  stealing  that  it  will  return  the  property  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  back  that  agreement  for  the  retiim  of  that  property  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say,  sir,  whereas  I  have  no  authority  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  that  I  would  risk  the 
statement  as  being  correct  that  if  any  such  propitious  event  as  that 
could  take  place  that  Japan  would  return  all  that  she  has  got  from 
Germany  or  China  and  carry  out  what  she  said  in  her  ultimattmoL  to 
Germany  of  August  15,  1914,  the  eventual  restoration  of  the  whole 
leased  territory  of  Kiaochow,  and  if  on  top  of  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  guarantee  that  this  should  be  carried  out,  China 
would  resume  a  condition  not  only  of  tranquillity  tut  also  of  great 
satisfaction  with  the  result. 

Senator  Williams.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  would  hke  to  return  to  that  a  moment  later. 
Senator,  if  I  may  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  treaties  settling  great 
world  wars  have  been  foimded  largely  upon  the  status  quo  at  the  end 
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of  ihe  war?  Is  there  anything  new  in  Japan's  keeping  possession  of 
what  she  conquered  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson,  No,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  then  the  only  thing  new  that  is  being 
proposed  to  the  world  is  that  that  sort  oi  thing  shall  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  the  only  thing  new  about  that  in  my 
mind  is  that  we  are  asking  a  nation  which. has  had  a  different  policy 
to  change  her  policy  and  connive  at  it  and  agree  to  this  settlement. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  different  way  of  expressing  it,  but 
what  we  are  all  really  agreeing  to  do  is  to  let  Japan  keep  what  she 
conquered  from  Germany  and  what  came  to  her  by  cession  from 
China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Oh,  no,  sir.  May  I  state  that  that  is  not  what 
we  are  agreeing  to  t  By  the  treaty  we  are  agreeing  to  give  Japan  a 
great  deal  more  than  she  got  from  Germany. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  difference  of  interpretation  between 
me  and  you.  I  do  not  want  to  argue,  of  course,  but  I  think  that 
when  Japan  made  a  treaty  with  China  that  she  was  to  take  over  the 
German  possessions,  she  took  over  them  and  nothing  more.  But 
let  that  pass.  I  think  we  have  three  or  four  Senators  right  here  now 
on  this  board  who  live  in  territory  tiiat  we  took  from  Mexico  as  tJie 
result  of  war.  Half  of  Europe  is  based  upon  treaties  concluded  at 
the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  I  do 
not  know  what  eke,  and  in  all  those  cases  the  status  quo  at  the  end 
of  the  war  was  put  on  the  map. 

Senator  Moses.  I  should  like  to  point  out  right  there,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  that  territory  Wto  taken  from  enemies  and  not  from 
Allies. 

Senator  Williams.  This  was  taken  from  an  enemy,  too;  I  mean 
by  Japan.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  argument,  gentlemen,  nor 
to  get  into  a  debate  about  that.  Of  course  I  am  not  a  witness,  nor 
am  I  in  favor  of  the  Shantung  provision.     I  do  not  like  it,  myself. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,  st. 

Senator  Williams.  But  I  am  just  remarking  to  the  witness  that 
in  denominating  it  perfidy  and  shame  and  all  that,  it  is  going  pretty 
far  if  he  will  take  accoimt  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  was  not  stated  in  the 
record  that  I  was  saying,  in  characterizing  it  as  infamous  and  dis- 
honorable, and  so  forth,  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  Chinese  people  ? 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  so  understand  you.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Mexican  Government  toward  us. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  call  attention  to  the  statement  just  made 
bv  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  which  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
ttere  are  some  Senators  around  the  table  who  are  representing 
territory  that  was  obtained  by  the  United  States  in  a  similar  way 
to  that  in  which  Japan  is  acquiring  this  territory  of  Shantung. 
Of  course  we  all  recomize  the  fact  that  the  Senator 

Senator  Williams.  1  am  not  putting  them  on  the  same  level,  except 
that  they  are  both  acquisitions,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  usually  very  correct 
in  any  historical  allusion  or  parallel  that  ne  may  make  or  draw. 
THie  territory  that  he  refers  to,  however,  which  is  represented  by  two 
of  the  Senators— Senator  Smith  of  Arizona  and  myself — was  not 
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acquired  in  the  firstplace  by  conquest.  A  large  part  of  the  territory 
represented  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  myself  was  acquired  by 
treaty  with  tne  sovereign  Republic  of  Texas,  which  became  after- 
wards the  State  of  Texas.  The  other  portion  of  the  territory,  which  is 
represented  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  that  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  California,  was  acquired  by  purchase,  by 
treaty.  It  was  later  confirmed  by  another  acq^uisition  oy  purchase 
of  additional  territory.  This  territory  was  acqim'ed  by  three  distinct 
purchases,  one  from  the  State  of  Texas,  one  from  the  State  of  Mexico, 
and  a  subsequent  purchase,  confirming  the  title  and  acquiring  a 
small  additionid  territory  from  the  Government  of  Mexico,  It  is 
often  said  that  we  acquired  this  territory  by  an  outrageous  act  of 
acquisition 

The  Chairman.  We  paid  $20,000,000  for  it. 

Senator  Fall  (contmuing).  But  the  historical  facts  are  to  the 
contrary. 

Senator  Williams.  I  hope  the  Senator  wiU  not  allow  me  to  be  put 
in  the  attitude  of  saying  tnat  the  Mexican  War  was  outrageous.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  1  think  it  was  very  much  justified,  and  I  had 
a  grandfather  who  was  woimded  during  the  war  and  a  lot  of  relatives 
who  went  out  to  help  Texas  gain  her  independence  before  the  war. 
They  were  justified.  I  am  merely  saying  that  it  is  nothing  new  to 
the  world  to  have  conquests  recognized  m  a  treaty  of  peace  at  its 
conclusion. 

Senator  McCumber.  Doctor,  if  I  understood  your  statement  cor- 
rectly, it  was  that  under  this  treaty  w§  in  some  way  give  to  Japan 
more  than  Germany  had  of  Chinese  rights  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  now,  what  do  we  assure  to  Japan  other 
than  that  which  is  granted  by  article  156,  which  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  German  renunciation  in  favor  of  Japan  of  all  her  rights, 
titles,  and  privileges  obtained  in  China.  All  that  Japan  gets  under 
that  is  that  Germany  surrenders  to  Japan  what  rights  Germany  had 
in  it,  and  I  do  not  tnink  that  you  will  find  anything  in  articles  156, 
157,  end  158  further  than  the  mere  renimciation  of  German  rights  in 
favor  of  Japan.  Wherein  in  the  treaty  does  Japan  obtain  any  other 
additional  rights  that  we  have  recognized  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  In  reply  to  your  question.  Senator,  if  you  will  open 
to  article  156,  the  second  paragrapn  reads  as  follows: 

All  Gennan  rights  in  the  Tsingtao-TsiiLanfu  Railway,  including  its  branch  lines, 
together  with  its  subsidiary  property  of  all  kinds,  stations,  shops,  fixed  and  rolling 
stock,  mines,  plant,  and  material  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mines,  are  and  remain 
acquired  by  Japan — 

Now,  the  point  comes  in  here: 

together  with  all  rights  and  privileges  attaching  thereto. 

Senator  McCumber.  WeU,  that  is  Germany's  agreement  with  Japan. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  is  not  a  clear  understanding  of  that.  That 
is  not  what  the  Oiinese  Oovemment  understands  that  to  mean.  It 
understands,  or  it  fears,  rather — ^perhaps  I  should  not  use  as  strong 
a  statement  as  that  it  imderstands— but  it  fears  that  the  right 
which  it  had  to  take  over  and  redeem  (Jerman  interests  in  railways 
and  mines  in  the  Shantung  Province  now  goes  definitely  to  Japan, 
and  they  remain  acquired  oy  Japan  without  any  prospect  of  having 
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thein  come  back  to  her.  It  is  the  same  with  the  submarine  cable. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  railway  was  a  privately  owned  railway, 
not  a  Government  State  railway,  and  the  mines  were  owned  by  the 
Shantung-Berbou  Co.;  and  only  a  portion  of  the  capital  in  the  sub- 
marine cable — at  least  it  was  so  stated  by  the  Chinese  Government — 
was  German  Government  property.  And  thisprivate  German  prop- 
erty is  taken  over  without  any  power  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
redeem  it  in  future,  as  China  can  do  with  all  other  railway  concessions 
ill  China,  and  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  Japan  and  remains  acquired 
by  Japan. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Doctoi;,  let  us  see  what  the  words  "remain 
acquired  by  Japan''  refer  to. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  refer  to  the  German  rights,  sir.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  They  refer  to  the  first  proposition: 

Germany  renounces,  in  favor  of  Japan,  all  her  rights,  title,  and  privil^es— particu- 
larlv  those  concerning  the  territory  of  Kiaochow — ^railways,  mines,  and  submarine 
cables  which  she  acquired  in  virtue  of  the  treaty^  concluded  by  her  with  China  on 
Mardi  6, 1898,  and  oi  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the  Ftovince  of  Shantung. 

• 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  All  German  rights.  Then  this  is  descriptive 
of  them — 

All  German  rights  in  the  Tsingtau-TBinanfu  Railway,  including  its  bsanch  lines, 
together  with  its  subsidiary  property  of  all  kinds,  stations,  shops,  fixed  and  rolling 
stock,  mines,  plant,  and  material  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mines,  are  and  remain 
acquired  by  Japan,  together  with  all  rights  and  privileges  attaching  thereto. 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  words  "are  and  remain  acquired"  refer 
back  to  the  first  provision,  that  Germany  renounces  all  those  rights, 
and  of  course  in  the  renunciation  of  those  rights  they  remain  in  Japan« 
Now 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  am  siu-e- 


Senator  McCumbeb.  Let  me  finish  my  question,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Febguson.  Certainly. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Remain  for  how  long  1  They  certainly  could 
not  remain  longer  than  the  99  years,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  The  Chinese  (Jovemment  so  fears. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  She  so  fears,  but  under  the  wording  of  the 
treaty 

Mr.  Febguson.  She  considers 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Whatever  Japan  acquired  of  the  German 
rights,  if  the  German  rights  expire  at  the  end  of  99  years  after  1898, 
of  course  the  Japanese  rights  would  have  to  expire  with  that,  would 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  should  hope  so;  but  I  mjrself  consider,  and  have 
advised  the  Chinese  Government,  that  I  consider  the  wording  of  the 
section  to  be  so  indistinct  that  that  is  a  very  dubious  question,  sir. 

Senator  McCxtmbeb.  And  if  in  addition  to  this  acquiring  simplv 
of  the  rights  of  Germany,  Japan  enters  into  another  treaty  with 
China  whereby  she  agrees  to  return  the  territory  to  China,  do  you 
not  think  she  ought  to  be  held  strictly  to  that  by  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  world,  and  would  be  so  held  in  case  of  a  league  of 
nations? 
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Mr.  Fbbguson.  I  should  hope  so.  May  I  express  the  reason  why 
the  Chinese  Government  fears  as  it  does  I 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  article  4  of  the  note  of  May  25,' 1915 — ^I 
think  you  have  a  copy  of  it  there — ^it  says: 

Ab  regafds  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildingB  and  propertieB  of  Germany  and 
the  conditions  and  procedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement  before  the  restora- 
tion. 

That  is  what  China  agreed  to  in  her  dealings  with  Japan.  Now 
Japan  takes  this  matter  to  Paris,  and  Paris  gives  her  very  much  more 
than  she  got  from  China,  by  taking  all  this,  and  without  any  reference 
to  China  turning  it  over  to  Japan.  Do  you  see  my  point,  su*?  Under 
article  4  of  the  note  of  May  25  the  disposal  of  all  this  property  outside 
of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  was  to  be  by  mutual  arrangement 
between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Government.  Under  articles  156 
and  157  it  is  disposed  of  without  any  reference  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, by  turning  it  over  directlv  to  Japan,  and  the  wording  is  *'  are 
and  remain  acquired  by  Japan;  so  that  it  is  very  natural  that  the 
Chinese  Government  should  fear  that  the  reason  of  Japan  in  changing 
the  method  of  procedure  which  was  provided  for  in  tiie  note  which 
was  wrung  from  China  xmder  duress  on  May  25,  1915,  to  the  terms  of 
articles  156  and  157,  would  natiirally  be  in  the  interest  of  Japan 
herself,  and  therefore  China  entertains  the  fear  that  what  Japan 
means  by  this  is  that  this  shall  all  come  imder  the  same  heading  as 
article  2  of  that  same  note  referring  to  concessions,  that  it  snail 
eo  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  without  any  reference 
further  to  China. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  Doctor,  notwithstanding  what  the  Chinese 
may  fear,  I  think  both  you  and  I  must  give  this  article  a  construction 
in  conformity  with  the  theory  that  Germany  transfers  to  Japan  these 
rights,  and  whatever  Japan  receives  under  article  156  is  the  German 
right  and  nothing  but  the  German  right,  and  that  is  by  virtue  of  her 
treaty  with  Germany.  Now  if  she  nas  another  treaty  with  China 
whereby  in  addition  to  this  she  agrees  to  turn  back  what  she  does 
get  from  Germany  under  article  156,  she  must  be  held  to  return  it; 
and  referring  to  article  2,  there  we  must  assume  at  least  that  good 
faith  will  be  exercised  in  the  making  of  the  agreement  with  China. 
If  she  does  not  act  in  good  faith,  she  is  breaking  her  agreement  wit^ 
China. 

Mr.  Febquson.  Mav  I  call  your  attention  to  the  reason  why  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  that  is  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  article 

156? 

Senator  MgCuhbeb.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  view. 

Mr.  Febguson.  Because  in  iJie  m^t  paragraph  you  will  notice, 
Senator,  that  Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  Japan.  Now  if  para- 
graph 2  and  paragraph  3  stated  the  same  thing,  there  would  be  no 
possible  doubt  that  your  interpretation  of  that  is  the  only  possible 
mterpretation.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  section  says 
she  renounces  that  in  favor  of  Japan,  and  the  next  section  takes  these 
things  all  up  into  a  group  and  says  that  they  are  and  remain  ac- 
quired by  Japan,  surely  there  is  some  reason  for  the  difference  in  the 
wording,  ana  that  gives  very  serious  distress  to  China,  and  leaves 
open  the  possibility  of  Japanese  claims  in  that  matter;  and  it  is  not 
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invidious  to  say  that  Japan  has  been  eager  to  acquire  from  Chinay 
through  everj  possible  loophole  of  verbiage  or  transaction;  all  avail- 
able opportunity  for  her  own  aggrandizement. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Doctor,  you  vourself  would  not  claim  that 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "renounces  Japan  would  obtain  anything 
in  addition  to  what  she  would  have  obtained  had  they  used  the  words 
"Germany  grants  to  Japan  all  her  rights ?" 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir,  that  is  quite  clear.  That  part  is  quite 
clear — ^the  first  paragraph. 

Senator  McCumber.  Japan,  after  all,  imder  whatever  the  term 
used  may  be,  can  only  obtain  what  Germany  obtained. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  the  first  paragraph,  yes,  but  note  that  the 
treaty  can  give  Japan  a  great  deal  more  than  Germany  had. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  does  not  give  anything  more  unless  the 
words  "remain  acquired  by  Japan"  mean  that  it  remains  acquired 
in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  what  it  seems  to  me  to  mean. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  Germany  would  be  renouncing  more 
than  she  had. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir.  Grermany  does  her  act  of  renunciation 
in  the  first  paragraph.  The  second  paragraph  is  the  statement  of 
all  title  signatory  powers  to  this  treaty,  not  Grermany's  renunciation. 
Germany's  renimciation  is  in  the  first  paragraph. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  civilized  nation 
will  give  it  the  construction  that  China  fears. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  not  be  civilized,  but  I  give  it  that  con- 
struction. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  think  any  civilized  nation  would. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Senator,  I  may  say  that  China  has  had  experience 
in  this  matter  in  dealing  with  Japan  in  reference  to  Korea  and  m 
Manchuria. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  has  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  has  had  a  long  Ime  of  precedents  that  cause 
her  to  be  wary  of  such  phrases,  and  she  has  a  serious  fear  of  that 
phrase. 

Senator  McCxtmber.  We  do  not  blame  her  for  being  suspicious. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 

Senator  Fall.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  when  the  opportunity 
arises. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Senator  Fall.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Senator  Williams.  On  this  very  point  I  want  to  ask  you,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  as  to  treaties  between  China  and  Japan,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  bad  faith  in  the  past,  we  are  talking  now  about 
this  treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  In    the    first    clause    it    says,    ''Germany 
renounces,"  and  in  the  second  clause  it  says,  ''all  German  rights, 
and  then  the  third  paragraph  says,  "the  German  State  submarine 
cables  from  Tsingtao  to  ^anghai  and  from  Tsingtao  to  Chefoo  "  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 
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Senator  Williams.  And  article  157  says,  ^'the  movable  and 
immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State  in  the  territory  of 
Kiaochow.'' 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  how  can  it  mean  anything  except  what 
Germanv  owns,  when  it  says  so  in  every  clause  ? 

Mr.  Ierguson.  But  Germany  did  not  own.  It  is  the  ipse  dixit 
statement  of  the  Japanese  Grovemment,  as  to  whether  this  property, 
without  any  legal  review  of  it,  was  Grerman  state  owned,  or  was 

Erivately  owned,  a  thing  which  I  do  not  think  has  occurred  in*  the 
andling  of  private  property  in  any  other  part  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
the  ipse  dixit  statement  that  this  property  does  belong  to  the  German 
State;  whereas  it  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  as  far  as  I  know^ 
accurately  supposed — ^because  I  had  a  great  deal  of  dealings  with  the 
administration  of  the  Tsingtao  Railway  when  I  was  the  chief  secretary 
of  the  Chinese  Railway  Administration — that  it  was  a  privately 
owned  concern,  and  as  far  as  I  know  that  has  never  been  doubted. 
That  is  taken  over  and  has  been  stated  to  be  German  State  owned. 

Senator  Williams.  If  it  says  in  this  treaty  ^'the  movable  and 
immovable  property  owned  by  the  Grerman  State  in  the  territory  of 
Kiaochow,"  then  this  treaty  can  not  carry  any  privately  owned 
property,  because  it  is  expressly  limited  to  the  property  owned  by 
the  German  State. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  But  who  is  going  to  determine  that? 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  that  is  another  question,  that  might  come 
up  in  treaties  between  China  and  Japan,  and  probably  come  up  to 
the  disadvantage  of  China.     I  do  now  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  desire  to  make  an  ar^umeut,  but  I 
want  to  ask  a  question.  Does  not  the  description  the  Tsingtau- 
Tsinanfu  Railway,"  and  ** submarine  cable  from  Tsingtao  to  Shang- 
hai" describe  property  that  is  partly  private? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  gives  it  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes -as  far  as  my  knowledge  soes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  submarine  cable  ? 

'Mr.  Ferguson.  The  submarine  cable  and  the  railways. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  both  the  submarine  cable  and  the  railway. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  a  question  before  you  get  oflE  of  this? 
Is  it  not  your  construction,  and!^  the  fear  of  the  Chinese,  as  though 
Germany  were  making  a  quitclaim  deed  to  Japan  of  more  property 
than  Germany  itself  ownea,  and  that  that  quitclaim  deed  by  virtue 
of  these  articles  is  being  turned  into  what  China  fears  to  be  a  war- 
ranty deed  to  Japan  of  more  than  Germany  quitclaimed  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  think  your  simile  is  very  much  to  the  point, 
Senator 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
article  1 57,  to  the  pecuUar  language  there  which  may  lead  to  differ- 
ences in  the  future: 

The  movable  and  immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State  in  the  territory 
of  Kiaochow,  as  well  as  all  the  rights  which  Germany  might  claim  in  consequence  of 
the  works  or  improvements  made  or  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  her,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  connection  with  this  territory,  are  and  remain  acquired  by  Japan. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  observe  the  loose  language 
and  the  elasticity  of  it;  by  which  any  possible  claim  might  be  made 
by  Japan  now  as  the  successor  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  the  way,  if  they  want  to  pre- 
serve any  promises 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Before  you  go  on,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
last  clause  of  the  first  paragraph  of  article  156  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  Yes. 

Mt.  Ferguson.  "And  of  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the 
Province  of  Shantimg." 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  China  also  fears  that  very  much.  There  were 
certain  arrangements  there  which  were  wrung  from  her  under  duress. 
Tliere  may  be  arrangements  there  which  were  made  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  central  government,  made  by  provincial  or  local 
officials,  which  if  the  Chinese  Government  had  oeen  cognizant  of 
them  would  have  been  promptly  disallowed,  but  this  makes  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  them  forward  as  a  claim  for  rights.  That  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  That  is  the  last  clause  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  article  156,  "  and  of  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the  Province 
of  Shantung."  Arrangements  with  whom?  Arrangements  with  the 
central  government?  The  government  would  feel  obliged  to  stand 
by  arrangements  made  with  the  central  government,  but  naturally 
the  Chinese  Government  does  not  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  held 
accoim table  for  arrangements  with  provincial  or  municipal  authorities 
which  had  not  been  reported  to  the  central  government. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  if  it  nad  been  desired  by  the 
powers  who  executed  this  treatv  to  preserve  the  promise  of  Japan,  do 
you  know  of  any  reason  why  tnat  promise  shomd  not  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  strange  part  of  the  treaty,  to 
my  mind,  that  Japan  having  made  a  promise  to  China  to  return  tnis, 
having  made  this  statement  in  her  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many that  she  would  return  it,  the  treaty  itself  makes  no  mention  of 
the  promise.  As  far  as  I  know  all  the  obligations  of  eveiy  nation  are 
included  in  the  treaty,  and  this  obligation  to  return  Kiaochow  to 
China,  on  the  part  of  Japan,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  May  I 
add  there.  Senator — I  hope  I  am  not  too  discursive • 

Senator  Johnson  ot  California.  No;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  whole  process  of  restoring  Kiaochow  to  China 
on  the  part  of  Japan  could  have  been  such  a  simple  thing  that  the 
means  which  have  been  adopted  since  1914  can  only  be  explained  to 
my  mind  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  deliberate  policy  of  Japan 
to  make  the  return  to  China  as  difficult  as  possible.  Japan  captured 
Kiaochow.  All  she  had  to  do  was  to  turn  it  back  to  China  at  that 
time  and  withdraw  her  forces,  and  there  was  no  need  ot  reterring  to 
anybody.  She  would  have  rid  herself  of  Gorman  influence  in  the 
Far  East,  she  would  have  kept  faith  with  the  Allies,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  discussion.  But,  instead  of  doing  that,  she  has  scat- 
tered her  troops  all  over  the  province  of  Shantung;  sne  has  made  a 
civil  administration  in  the  pronnce;  she  has  adued  every  possible 
obstacle  to  the  keeping  of  her  original  promise  in  the  ultimatum  of 
restoring  Kiaochow  to  China.  Tne  simple,  easy  process  has  been 
made  a  complicated  and  difficult  one. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  possession  of  tiie  harbor 
and  of  the  economic  rights  that  have  been  referred  to  give  Japan 
practical  control  of  the  entire  Province  of  Shantung  1 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes;  because,  it  gives  her  the  right  to  police  the 
railroad,  which  she  has  already  exercised  bv  the  appointing,  not  of 
ordinary  police  but  of  gendarmes,  a  part  ox  her  army  organization. 
That  scatters  troops  along  the  whole  Ime  of  the  railway  for  256  miles. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about 
the  economic  resources  of  Shantung? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  output  of  the  three  coal  mines,  one  at  Fang- 
tsze,  one  at  Hungshan,  ana  one  at  Kin-ling-hsien,  is  about  1,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum.  There  are  iron  mines  at  Poshan,  the  pos- 
sibiUties  of  which  have  been  variously  estimated.  A  German  engineer 
made  a  fairly  low  estimate  of  the  possible  output  of  them.  They  have 
not  been  developed.  A  Japanese  expert  engineer  made  a  much  higher 
estimate  of  the  possible  output  of  iron.  There  are  also  silicate  depos- 
its which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  a  very  old  manufacture 
in  that  Province. 

The  cultivation  of  silk  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  is  one 
of  the  great  industries.  For  a  very  long  time  a  large  portion  of  the 
silk  imported  into  the  United  States  came  from  Chefoo.  In  the 
northwesterly  part  of  the  Province  the  cotton  industry  has  been 
recently  developed. 

The  Province  is  a  very  rich  one,  both  agriculturally  and  in  minerals. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  comparison  with  other  Prov- 
inces in  China,  what  would  you  say  of  the  productivity  and  richness 
in  resoiu^es  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  in  the  second  class  of  China  Provinces.  The 
most  productive  Provinces  are  Kiangsu  and  Cheh-king.  Then,  I 
should  say  next  to  those  two  Provinces  would  come  this  Province  of 
Shantung. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  there  any  possibilities  of  com- 
merce or  trade  in  which  the  United  Stated  might  be  interested  with 
Shantung  Province  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  United  States  has  very  large  commercial  in- 
terests, in  the  sale  of  United  States  exports,  and  in  the  imports  from 
that  Province. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  distributing  point  being  what  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Formerly  the  distributing  point  was  entirdy  Che- 
foo, but  after  the  German  occupation  of  Kiaochow  and  the  develop- 
ment of  that  harbor  and  the  building  of  the  railroad  in  1904,  a  good 
many  of  the  products  were  diverted  to  the  port  of  Tsingtau. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then,  we  have  a  material  interest 
in  Kiaochow  and  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  A  very  large  interest;  I  should  say,  proportion- 
ately to  other  Provinces  in  China,  a  larger  interest  than  the  average 
interest  of  die  United  States  in  the  Provinces  of  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
request  was  made  hj  our  Government  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
enter  the  war  ?  I  think  the  President  testified  to  that  yesterday,  and 
your  statement  would  be  only  cumulative. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say  that  I  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
communicated  that  request  on  behalf  of  the  minister  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  was  cognizant  of  the  request  and  saw  the  request. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  in. 
pursuance  of  the  request  of  the  United  States  China  did  enter  the  war  ? 

Ikfr.  Ferguson.  It  was  at  the  reauest  and  on  the  continual  urging 
of  the  United  States  officials  in  Peldng  that  Chma  entered  the  war. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
representations  were  made  to  China  by  the  United  States  Gk)yemment 
that  the  United  States  would  safeguard  Chinese  interests  at  the  peace 
conference  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  never  heard  officially  of  any  such  statements, 
though  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  tne  United  States  promisea 
China — that  is  within  my  own  personal  knowledge — ^promised  to 
support  Chma  in  her  claim  to  bemg  represented  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. There  was  doubt  as  to  Aether  China  would  be  given  a 
seat  in  the  peace  conference  previous  to  her  entering  into  the  war, 
and  I  know  that  the  United  States  promised  to  use  her  best  offices  to 
secure  a  seat  for  China,  even  before  she  had  entered  the  war,  in  view 
of  this  Kiaochow  incident. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  when  those  representations 
were  made,  they  were  based  upon  the  Chinese  viewpoint  that  she 
wanted  the  Kiaochow  matter  determined  at  the  peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  At  the  peace  conference  and  not  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  1915. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  Chinese  in  Shantung  Province  went  to  the  war  in  any  capacity  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Great  Britain  and  France  both  approached  the 
Chinese  Grovemment  early  in  1915  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  labor- 
ers, and  although  China  nad  not  declared  war  against  Germany  her 
position  relative  to  the  AUies  was  well  known,  and  the  AlUes  were 
given  permission  openly  to  send  officers  into  Shantung  and  other 
provinces  to  recruit  Chmese  laborers.  As  a  result  of  mat  stations 
were  established  for  the  shipment  of  these  laborers  at  Wei-hai-wei  and 
at  Tsingtao,  and  from  those  two  stations  about  175,000  Chinese 
laborers  were  sent  via  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  France  and 
England,  where  they  dug  trenches,  worked  in  munition  factories,  and 
did  many  other  forms  oilabor. 

I  mi£^ht  say  that  the  work  that  was  done  by  these  Chinese  laborers 
is  well  known  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  organization 
of  America,  which  organized  a  band  of  Chinese  secretaties  to  work 
among  those  men,  and  they  have  the  full  details  of  what  they  did  in 
BVance  and  England. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Did  a  large  part  of  those  laborers 
come  from  the  Province  of  Shantung  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Practically  all  those  that  were  recruited  by  the 
British  Government  came  from  the  Shantung  Province.  About 
20,000  of  them  went  from  a  southern  Province  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  they  were  not  as  strong,  able-bodied  men  as  those  from  Shantung 
Province. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them 
were  killed  over  there  ! 

'Mr.  Ferguson.  A  great  many  of  them  were  killed;  and  I  might 
say  from  my  person^  knowledge  in  crossing  the  Pacific  with  one 
boatload  of  them,  consisting  of  2,300  men,  and  talking  with  them, 
that  they  all  hoped  they  were  going  into  the  war,  and  not  simply  to 
go  there  as  laborers,  and  were  anxious  to  be  in  the  war. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Has  Japan  since  1914  secured  any 
rights  in  addition  to  those  which  Germany  had  fonnerly  in  the 
Shantung  Province  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Oh,  yes ;  great  rights. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calm)rnia.  State  briefly  and  generally  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  1915  treaty  and  notes  referred  to  four  geo- 
graphical groups,  of  which  Shantung  was  only  one;  and  by  that  same 
treaty  and  by  those  same  notes  Japan  acquired  in  Manchuria  and 
eastern  Inner  Mongolia  new  rights  oi  residence,  rights  of  purchasing 
agricultural  lands,  rights  to  construct  five  railroads  which  I  coula 
indicate  on  the  map  3  it  was  any  benefit 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Rights  over  six  mining  districts  in  Manchuria  and 
three  mining  districts  in  the  Province  oi  Kirin,  the  right  to  connect 
the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway  with  the  Korean  border,  the  right  to 
extend  the  railway  westward  into  Chao-yang,  the  great  mart  of  eastern 
Inner  MongoUa,  and  greatly  strengthemngher  claim  upon  Manchuria 
and  eastern  MongoUa.  In  one  way  those  claims  were  extended  most 
markedly  by  the  extension  of  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Kiaochow 
for  99  years,  the  extension  of  the  lease  of  the  Southern  Manchurian 
Railway  for  99  years,  and  the  extension  of  the  Antung-Mukden  Rail- 
way to  99  years,  so  that  those  leases  do  not  expire  until  the  twenty- 
first  century.  She  acc[uired  in  addition  certain  rights  in  the  Yangtse 
Valley,  chiefly  those  in  reference  to  the  Han-yeh-ping  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  which  she  obtained  the  right  to  make  a  joint  concern 
between  Japanese  and  Chinese.  Under  this  company  is  owned  the 
Ta-yeh  iron  mine  from  which  Japan  obtains  nearly  all  of  her  supply 
of  iron  ore  for  the  use  of  her  iron  factories. 

She  obtained  also  the  promise  from  China  in  reference  to  the 
Province  of  Fu-kien,  opposite  Formosa,  that  no  docks  or  harbors 
should  be  leased  to  any  power,  or  that  China  would  not  borrow  money 
from  any  power  for  developing  docks  there  but  herself. 

I  might  state  that  in  reference  to  the  railways  which  Japan  acquired 
in  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Mongolia,  they  are  nearly  all  strategic 
military  railroads  and  not  needed  for  present  commercial  purposes. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  committee  ac^'oum 
until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Hitchoook.  We  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  some  more 
questions. 

Senator  Harding.  I  think  the  testimony  of  this  witness  is  inter- 
esting to  all  of  the  conunittee,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  The  examination  has  been  almost  wholly  on 
one  side  of  the  table. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  continue  it  to-morrow  morinng.  I 
move  that  we  adjourn. 

Whereupon  (at  12  o'clock  noon)  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  August  21,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


THUBSDAY,  Atr0trST  21,  1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

WasMngUm,  D,  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brand^ee,  Enox, 
Harding,  Johnson,  Moses,  and  Swanson. 

STATEMBITT  OF  XK.  JOHN  C.  FEBOTJSOV— Sesuned. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ferguson* 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Senator  McCumber  have  you  some 
other  questions  you  wish  to  ask  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Nothing  further  now.  Senator. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  anything  else  is  asked  me  I 
want  to  insert  what  Senator  Hitchcock,  I  thmk  it  was,  asked  me  about 
yesterday.  I  spoke  from  memory,  and  I  have  since  consulted  my 
authorities  and  found  that  my  memory  had  not  seryed  ine  right  in 
the  matter,  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  in  my  testimony  if  posiiible. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  This  is  in  regard  to  the  conyention  between  China 
and  Germany  respecting  the  lease  of  Eiaochow  to  Germany.  I  was 
asked  yesterday  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  definitely  specified  in 
that  conyention  that  Germany  could  not  sublet  the  leased  territory 
to  any  other  power,  and  I  said  that  according  to  my  memory  there 
was  no  proyision  in  the  treaty,  but  that  I  spoke  simply  from  memory 
in  the  matter. 

I  haye  since  looked  up  my  records  and  find  that  under  article  5  of 
section  1  of  that  treaty,  which  was  translated  and  inserted  in  the 
British  official  treaty  compilation,  and  also  in  the  compilation  made 
for  our  own  Goyemment  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Rockhill  and  printed  in  the 
United  States  Goyemment  Printing  Office  in  1905,  called  **  Treaties 
and  Conyentions  with  or  Concerning  China  and  Korea,  1894-'1904, 
Washington,  1905  (U.  S.  Goyemment  Printing  Office),"  article  5  of 
section  1,  in  the  second  para^aph,  states 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  of  what  treaty  ?  Will  you  state  the 
year? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  of  the  treaty  of  March  6,  1898. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Between  China  and  Gennany  ? 

Mbr.  Ferguson.  Between  China  and  Germany,  respecting  the 
lease  of  Kiaochow  to  Germany.    It  states: 

Germany  engages  at  no  time  to  sublet  the  territory  leased  from  China  to  another 
power. 

I  might  state  that  in  Mr.  Rockhill's  edition  of  the  treaties  he 
appends  a  footnote  to  the  paragraph  beginning  ''The  Chinese  Gov- 
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eminent  sanctions  the  construction  of  Germany,"  headed  in  the 
Rockhill  translation  ''sections  2  and  3."    This  is  the  footnote: 

The  following  sections  of  the  GermAn-Ghinese  agreement  of  March  6,  1898,  have 
never  been  made  public  by  the  German  Government,  but  have  been  privately  com- 
mimicated  to  persons  interested  in  the  development  of  the  protectorate.  See  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  Budget  Commission  of  the  Keichstag  April  29,  1898,  in  Brit. 
Blue  Book,  China  No.  1  (1899),  p.  67.  See  also  Precis  of  these  sections  of  the  agree- 
ment, Brit.  Blue  Book,  China  No.  1  (1899)  p.  152.  The  text  as  given  here  of  tiiese 
sections  of  the  agreement  is  based  on  unomcial  publications,  but  is,  it  is  believed, 
substantially  correct. 

That  is  the  whole  of  Mr.  Rockhill's  footnote. 

Senator  Branbegee.  Excuse  me.  Was  that  publication  that  you 
speak  of  as  having  been  printed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  1905,  with  the  title  which  you  gave  it,  printed  as  an  executive 
document  or  as  a  State  Department  paper  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  As  a  State  Department  paper,  as  I  remember. 

1  speak  of  that  simply  from  memory. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  It  is  easy  to  identify  that,  I  think« 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  read  some  provision  there  from  Mr. 
Kockhill's  statement,  as  I  recall  it,  stating  that  China  had  objected 
to  the  German  interpretation  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  not  read  something  about  China 
not  agreeing  to  an  interpretation? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  a  memory  that  vou  said  something 
about  the  German  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  I  am  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say  that  the  official  text  of  the  treatjr,  in 
German,  was  published  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  as  volume 

2  of  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  between  China  and  Foreign  States." 

Senator  Brandegee.  As  of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  In  1908.  I  have  a  photographic  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal convention  in  the  German  language  and  in  Chinese,  which  I  will 
hand  over  to  the  committee  for  any  future  reference,  although  it  may 
not  be,  I  suppose,  convenient  to  incorporate  it  in  my  t^timony. 
I  will  hand  it  over  so  that  the  committee  will  always  have  it. 

I  would  say  that  in  reference  to  this  paragraph  2  of  article  5,  the 
provision  in  tne  German  text  of  the  treaty  is — 

Deutschland  verplichtet  sich  das  von  China  gepachtete  Gebiet  niemals  an  andere 
Macht  welter  zu  verpachten. 

A  literal  translation  of  these  words  would  seem  to  be — 

Germany  obligates  itself  never  to  extend  farther  the  leasing  process,  as  respects 
the  territory  leased  from  China,  to  any  other  State. 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  is  substantially  the  same  that  he  has 
given  here. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  expression  "weiter  zu  verpachten"  in  the 
Kockhill  translatioUi  which  is  the  English  translation,  is  translated 
"sublease."  Taking  the  literal  meaning  of  the  German  words,  how- 
ever, this  provision  seems  clearly  to  cut  oflf  all  privilege  of  t'^ansfer  of 
the  territory,  whether  by  assignment  or  sublease. 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  You  will  put  the  German  text  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  will  later  put  the  original  Grerman  text  into  the 
record  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ao  so.  I  will  state  also  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  dninese  text  of  the  treaty  explicitly  states  that  Germany 
promises  foreyer — the  two  Chinese  characters  are  yung  yuan,  which 
mean  foreyer— npromises  foreyer  neyer  to  transfer  this  lease  to  any 
other  power.     That  is  the  text  as  it  occurs  in  Chinese. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  And  that  agrees  with  the  English  translation 
as  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  namely,  that  Germany  engages  at  no  time 
to  sublet  the'  territory  leased  from  China  to  any  other  power. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  tne  committee  I  would 
like  also  to  put  into  your  record  the  full  text  of  this  conyention  be- 
tween China  and  Germany  respecting  the  lease  of  Kiaochow  to  Grer- 
many,  which  was  concluded  March  6,  1898.  It  can  easily  be  found 
in  the  State  Department  document,  or  I  can  furnish  another  copy  of 
it  to  be  included  in  my  testimony  if  you  so  desire. 

Senator  Branbegee.  I  would  like  to  haye  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

(The  conyention  here  referred  to,  and  three  others  referred  to  in 
this  day's  hearing,  are  here  printed  in  fuU  as  follows:) 

No.  1.  COKVENTEON    BETWEEN    GhINA   AND  GERMANY   ReSFBGTING   THE    LSASB    OT 

Kiaochow  to  Gbrxant  Mabch  6,  1893. 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  Mission  in  the  Prefecture  of  Tsao-chow-fu,  in 
Shantung,  being  now  closed^  the  Imperial  Chinese  (xovemment  consider  it  advisable 
to  give  a  speciafproof  of  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  them 
by  Germany.  The  Imperial  German  and  the  Imi>erial  Chinese  Governments,  there- 
fore, inspired  by  the  equal  and  mutual  wish  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
which  unite  the  two  countries,  and  to  develop  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
subjects  of  the  two  States,  have  concluded  the  following  separate  Convention: 

section  I. — LEASE  OT  KIAOCHOW. 

Abt.  1.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  guided  bv  the  intention  to  strengthen 
the  friendly  relations  between  China  and  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  military  readiness  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  ei^a^es,  while  reserving  to  himself 
all  rights  of  sovereignty  in  a  zone  of  50  kilom.  (100  Chinese  li)  surrounding  the  Bay  of 
Kiaochow  at  high  water,  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  German  troops  within  this  zone 
at  any  time,  and  also  in  talcing  any  measures,  or  issuing  any  ordinances  therein,  to 
previously  consult  and  secure  the  agreement  of  the  German  Government,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  regulation  of  the  water-courses  which  may 
prove  to  oe  necessary.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  at  the  same  time,  reserves 
to  himself  the  right  to  station  troops  within  this  zone,  in  agreement  with  the  German 
Government  ana  to  take  other  military  measures. 

Art.  2.  with  the  intention  of  meeting  the  legitimate  desire  of  His  Majesty  the 
German  Emperor^  that  Germany  like  other  Powers  should  hold  a  place  on  the  Cmnese 
coast  for  the  repair  and  equipment  of  her  ships,  for  the  storage  of  materials  and  provi- 
sions for  the  same,  and  for  other  arrangements  connected  therewith,  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  China  leases  to  Germany,  provisionally  for  ninety-nine  years,  both  sides 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Kiaochow.  Germany  engages  to  construct,  at  a  suitable 
moment,  on  the  territory  thus  leased  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  the  buildings 
to  be  constructed  there  and  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Art.  3.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  conflicts,  the  Imperial  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  not  exercise  rights  of  administration  in  the  leased  territory  diuin^  the  term 
of  the  lease,  but  grants  the  exercise  of  the  same  to  Germany,  within  the  following  limits: 

1.  On  the  noithem  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay: 

The  Peninsula  bounded  to  the  north-east  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  Potato  Island  to  Loshan  Harbour. 

2.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay: 

The  Peninsula  bounded  to  the  south-west  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  south-western- 
most point  of  the  Bay  Ijdng  to  the  southsouthwest  of  Chiposan  Island  in  the  direction 
of  Touisan  Island. 
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3.  The  Island  of  Ohiposan  and  Potato  Island. 

4.  The  whole  water  area  of  the  Bayup  to  the  highest  watermark  at  present  known. 

5.  All  islands  lying  seaward  from  Kiaochow  Bay,  which  may  be  of  importance  for 
its  defence,  such  as  Tolosan,  Ohalienchow,  etc. 

The  Hign  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  delimit  more  accurately,  in 
accordance  with  local  traditions,  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  leased  to  Germany 
and  of  the  50  Idiom,  zone  round  the  Bay,  by  means  of  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 
on  both  sides. 

Chinese  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  the  Bay 
of  Kiaochow  as  the  ships  of  other  nations  on  friendly  terms  with  Germany;  and  the 
entrance,  departure  and  sojourn  of  Chinese  ships  in  the  Bay  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  restrictions  other  than  those  which  the  Imperial  German  Government,  in  virtue 
of  the  rights  of  administration  over  the  whole  of  the  water  area  of  the  Bay  transferred 
to  Germany,  may  at  any  time  find  it  necessary  to  impose  with  regard  to  the  ships  of 
other  nations. 

Art.  4.  Germany  engages  to  construct  the  necessary  navigation  signs  on  the  islands 
and  shallows  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ba^. 

No  dues  shall  be  demanded  from  Chinese  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  in  the 
Bay  of  Kiaochow,  except  those  which  may  be  levied  upon  other  vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  necessary  harbour  arrangements  and  quays. 

Art.  5.  Should  Germany  at  some  future  time  express  the  wish  to  return  Kiaochow 
Bay  to  China  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  China  engages  to  refund  to  Germany  the 
expenditure  she  has  incurred  at  Kiaochow  and  convey  to  Germany  a  more  suitable 
place. 

Germany  engages  at  no  time  to  sublet  the  territory  leased  from  China  to  another 
Power. 

The  Chinese  population  dwelling  in  the  leased  territory  shall  at  all  times  enjoy  the 

{>rotection  of  the  Uerman  Government  provided  that  they  behave  in  conformity  with 
aw  and  order;  unless  their  land  is  required  for  other  purposes,  they  may  remain 
there. 

If  land  belonging  to  Chinese  owners  is  required  for  any  other  purpose,  the  owner 
will  receive  compensation. 

As  regards  the  reestablishment  of  Chinese  customs  stations  which  formerly  existed 
outside  the  leased  territory  but  within  the  50  kilom.  zone,  the  Imperial  Gennan 
Government  intends  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
definite  regulations  of  the  customs  frontier,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  customs  duties 
in  a  manner  which  will  safeguard  all  the  interests  of  China,  and  propose  to  enter 
into  further  negotiations  on  the  subject. 

SBCnON  n. — ^RAILWAYS  AND  MINES. 

Art.  1.  The  Chinese  Government  sanctions  the  construction  by  Germany  of  two 
lines  of  railway  in  Shantung.  The  first  will  run  from  Kiaochow  to  Chinan  and  .the 
Boundary  of  Shantung  Province  via  Weihsien,  Tsingchow,  Poshan,  Tzechwan  and 
Tsowping.  The  second  line  will  connect  Kiaochow  with  I-chow,  whence  an  exten- 
sion will  be  constructed  to  Chinan  through  Laiwu-Hsien.  The  construction  of  the 
line  hx>m  Chinan  to  the  boundary  of  Shantung  Province  shall  not  be  begun  till  after 
the  completion  of  the  construction  of  the  line  to  Chinan,  so  that  a  furuer  arrange- 
ment may  be  made  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  connection  with  China's  own  railway 
system.  What  places  the  line  from  Chinan  to  the  provincial  boundary  shidl  take  in 
en  route  shall  be  specified  in  the  regulations  to  be  made  separately. 

Art.  2.  In  order  to  canry  out  the  above-mentioned  railway  work  a  Chino-German 
Railway  Company  shall  be  formed  with  branches  in  one  or  more  places,  and  in  this 
Company  both  German  and  Chinese  merchants  shall  be  at  liberty  to  raise  the  capital 
and  appoint  directors  for  the  management  of  the  undertaking. 

Art.  3.  All  arrans^ements  for  the  above  purposes  shall  be  determined  in  an  addi* 
tional  agreement  to  be  concluded  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  as  soon  as  possible. 
China  and  Germany  will  settle  this  matter  by  themselves,  but  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  accord  favorable  treatment  to  the  said  Chino-German  Railway  Company 
in  constructing  and  operating  the  above-mentioned  lines  and  extend  to  them  other 
privileges  enjoyed  by  Chino-Foreign  Companies  established  in  other  parts  of  China. 

The  above  article  is  conceived  only  in  the  interest  of  conmierce:  it  has  no  other 
design.  Positively  no  land  or  territory  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  maybe  annexed 
in  the  construction  of  the  above-mentioned  railways. 

Art.  4.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  railways  to  be  built,  within  30  11  of  them,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Weihsien  and  Poshan  Hsien  on  the  Northern  line  from  Kiaochow  to 
Chinan  and  as  in  Ichow  Fu  and  Laiwu  Hsien  on  the  Southern  line  from  Kiaochow  via 
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Ichcnr  to  OhiiiBn,  Qerman  merchaats  are  pennitted  to  excavate  coal,  etc.  The 
necesBary  works  may  be  undertaken  by  Chinese  and  German  merchants  combining 
the  capital.  The  nuning  relations  bdM  also  be  subsequently  negotiate4  wiUi  care. 
The  Cninese  Government  will,  according  to  what  has  been  stipulated  for  in  the  pro- 
vision concerning  the  construction  of  rail  ways,  also  accord  favorable  treatment  to  the 
Grerman  merchants  and  workmen,  and  extend  to  them  other  privileges  enjoyed  by 
Chino-Forraign  Companies  established  in  other  parts  of  China. 

This  Article  is  also  conceived  only  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  has  no  other 
design. 

SECTION  m. — AFFAIRS  IN  THE  WHOLE  FROVINCE  OF  SHANTUNG. 

>  If  within  the  Province  of  Shantung  any  matters  are  undertaken  for  which  foreign 
assistance,  whether  in  nersonnel  or  in  capital,  or  in  material,  is  invited,  China  agrees 
that  the  German  merchants  concerned  shall  first  be  asked  whether  they  wiw  to 
undertake  the  works  and  provide  the  materials. 

In  case  the  German  merchants  do  not  wish  to  undertake  the  said  works  and  provide 
the  materials,  then  as  a  matter  of  kimess  China  will  be  free  to  make  such  other  ar- 
rangement as  suits  her  convenience. 

RATIFICATIONS. 

The  above  agreement  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Sovereigns  of  both  Contracting  StateeJ 
and  the  ratifications  exchanged  in  such  manner  that,  aftco*  the  receipt  in  Berlin  of 
the  Treaty  ratified  by  China,  the  copy  ratified  by  Germany  shall  be  handed  to  the 
Chinese  Minister  in  Berlin. 

The  foregoing  Treaty  has  been  drawn  up  in  four  copies  two  in  Gennan  and  two  in 
Chinese,  and  was  signed  by  the  Representatives  of  the  two  Contracting  Parties  on  the 
6th  March,  1898,  equal  to  the  14th  day  of  the  2nd  month  in  the  24th  year  Kuang-Hsu. 

[Great  seal  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen.]  Li  Huno  Chang. 

(In  Chinese),  Imperial  Chinese 
Grand  Secretary  Minister  of  the 
Tsung-li  Tamen,  etc, 
Wenq  Ttjnq  Ho. 

(In  Chinese)  Orand  Secretary,  Member  of  the  Council  of  State,  Minister  of  the 

Tswiff-li  Yamen,  etc,,  etc. 

Baron  von  HEYKiNa. 
Imperial  German  Minister. 

No.  2.  Agreement  Between  China  and  Germany  Respectinq  the  Eiaoohow 

Chin  AN  Railway  Regulations,  March  21,  1900. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  Yuan  Shih  Eai,  and  His 
Excellency  the  Lieutenant  General  Yin  Chang,  upon  petition  of  the  Governor  of 
Shantung,  especially  delegated  by  Imperial  decree  to  these  negotiations,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Managing  Board  of  the  Snantung  Railway  Company  at  Tsingtao,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  H.  Hildebrand,  a  Royal  Inspector  of  Prussian  Railways,  on  the  other 
side,  have,  in  order  to  prevent  agitation  and  disturbances  of  anv  kind  in  Shantung 
during  the  period  of  building  the  railway  and  to  maintain  friendly  relations  between 
the  population  of  the  province  and  the  Companv,  agreed  upon  the  following.  Rail- 
way Regulatuons  with  regard  to  the  line  of  railway  between  the  boundaries  of  the 
Gennan  leased  territorv  and  Chinanfu,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Shantung  Kailway  Company  in  Berlin  and  reduced  to  writing  in  Chinese 
and  German  texts  of  like  tenour. 

Art..  1.  In  accordance  with  Art.  4,  section  2,  of  the  aforesaid  Eiaochow  Convention 
a  German-Chinese  Ridlway  Company  shall  be  formed,  issuing  shares  to  German  and 
Chinese  subjects.  This  compan^r  shall  for  the  present  be  under  German  management. 
It  shall  halfVoarly  notify  the  Chiao  Se  Chuo  at  Chinanfu  of  the  nmnber  of  shi^  pur- 
chased by  Cninese.  As  soon  as  the  amoimt  of  such  shares  has  reached  Taels  100,000, 
the  Grovemor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  shall  delegate  a  Chinese  official  for  coopera- 
tion at  the  seat  of  the  Company. 

Art.  2.  Should  in  future  branches  of  the  Administration  of  the  Company  be  estab- 
lished in  Shantung,  one  Chinese  official  shall  be  delegated  to  each  one  of  them. 

Art.  3.  Officials  or  respectable  citizens  shall  be  consulted  upon  the  location  of  the 
railway,  in  order  to  take  as  far  as  possible  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  l)opu- 
lation.  To  avoid  difficulties  in  negotiations,  these  shall  be  conducted  on  the  Chinese 
aide  by  Chinese  officials  delegated  by  the  Governor  of  Shantung.    The  technical 
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determinations  of  the  location  of  line  shall  be  left  to  the  Gompan3r'8  engineers.  A 
sketch  plan  of  the  line's  location,  done  in  a  scale  of  1:  25000  snail  be  submitted  to 
the  Governpr  of  Shantung  for  information  and  only  thereafter  land  may  be  purchased. 
The  construction  of  the  railway  cannot  be  begun  before  the  land  has  actually  been 
purchased. 

The  purchase  of  land  shall  be  done  peacefully  and  quickly  as  hitherto^  so  that  the 
construction  of  the  railway  be  not  delayed  by  purchasmg  land  or  by  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  disputes  with  individual  owners.  To  avoid  all  such  difficulties  the  above- 
mentioned  Chinese  official  shall  act  as  mediator  when  land  is  purchased  and  shall 
settle  all  disputes  eventually  arising.  The  land  shall  be  purchased  in  an  honest  way 
according  to  the  locally  customary  ruling  price. 

The  Company  shall  not  be  allowed  to  buy  more  land  than  necessary  for  the  railway- 
enterprise,  and  future  extension  thereof. 

Meanwhile  titie  following  minima  may  be  purchased: 

For  stopping  points  a  plot  of  land  630  m  long  and  70  m  wide.  . 

For  country  stations  a  plot  of  land  730  m  lone  and  100  m  wide. 

For  small  town  stations  a  plot  of  land  850  m  long  and  130  m  wide. 

For  stations  of  laiger  towns  the  plots  of  land  have  to  be  larger,  corresponding  to 
actual  importance  of  the  place  in  question.  The  land  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
earth  to  construct  embankments  is  not  included  in  the  forgoing  areas.  1  m  is  equal 
to  2  feet  0.6  inches,  1  foot  is  equal  to  0.338  m. 

Art.  4.  Wherever  water  courses  are  met,  sufficient  flow  has  to  be  prcvlded  for  by 
building  bridges  and  culverts  so  that  agriculture  may  suffer  no  damage. 

Art.  5.  The  road  is  to  be  located  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  damage  or  cut  through 
citv  waUs,  fortifications,  public  edifices  and  important  places. 

Art.  6.  Houses,  farmsteads  and  villages,  temples,  ^ves  and  above  all  high  class 
graveyards  belonging  to  the  gentry  which  are  fenced  in  and  planted  with  tr^  shall 
be  avoided  by  the  railway  as  far  as  {possible.  So  far  as  this  is  impossible  the  local 
authorities  shall  give  notice  to  the  owners  two  months  beforehana  and  settle  with 
tiiem  a  compensation  of  an  amount  enabling  to  erect  graveyards,  etc.  of  the  same 
condition  at  another  place  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  money. 

Art.  7.  In  survejring  the  land  to  be  purchased  the  "kung''  shall  be  used  as  unit. 
One  kung  is  equal  to  5  official  feet,  one  foot  is  equal  to  0.338  m.  On^  Mu  is  counted 
to  be  360  kung  or  equal  to  9000  square  feet. 

As  to  the  land  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  Shantung  Railway  Company  the  same  regula- 
tions shall  be  applied  as  in  force  for  the  most-favouiea  Railway  Company  in  any 
o^r  place  of  China. 

Art.  8.  Injuries  done  to  crops  during  preparatory  or  construction  work  are  to  be 
made  good  bv  the  Company  according  to  prices  to  be  settled  with  the  local  authorities. 

Art.  9.  The  salaries  of  the  assistants  placed  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Railway  at  its  wish  shall  be  paid  by  the  latter.  These  salaries  shall  not 
be  included  in  the  price  of  land  purchased. 

The  money  for  the  land  is  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  District-Magistrate,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  proper  payment  to  the  different  owners  entitled  to  receive  the 
money. 

The  District-Mi^istrate  also  has  to  hand  over  the  title  deeds  to  the  Railway  Company. 

Art.  10.  The  Railway  Administration  intending  to  rent  houses  for  offices  and 
residences  near  the  work  places  shall  apply  to  the  District-Magistrate  who  will  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  owners  and  will  on  its  behalf  conclude  the 
contracts. 

Art.  11.  The  piirchase  of  material  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  railway 
shall  be  transacted  in  a  fair  manner  and  the  usual  market-price  shall  be  paid  for  same. 
If  necessary  the  intervention  of  the  District-Magistrate  shall  be  applied  for. 

Art.  12.  The  exchange  of  different  kinds  of  money  shall  always  he  done  at  the  rate 
ruling  on  th  day. 

Art.  13.  The  Railway  Company  is  not  permitted  to  construct  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  Governor  of  ^antuns;  other  railroads  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
Kiaochow  Convention,  including  the  branch  line  to  Poshanhsien. 

Branch  lines  connecting  coal  and  other  mines  and  places  where  building  or  ballast- 
ing materials  are  to  be  tsucen,  coimecting  with  the  main  line,  may  be  biult  without 
special  authorization.  It  is  however  understood  that  previous  notice  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  lines  has  to  be  given  to  the  Governor  of  Shantung. 

Art.  14.  Foreigners,  travelling  or  doing  business  in  the  interior  of  the  Province 
of  Shuitung,  in  order  to  enjoy  better  protection,  must  be  provided  with  pass{)ort8 
duly  sealed  by  the  proper  Clunese  and  German  authorities.  Chinese  local  authorities 
cannot  assume  responsibility  if  such  a  passport  is  not  produced. 
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Art.  15.  Gennan  and  Chinese  employees  of  the  Kailway  Conif>any  are  to  be  pro- 
Wded  with  certificates  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  Railway  Administration  and  of  the 
local  Authorities,  in  order,  when  necessary,  to  prove  their  official  capacity. 

The  en^eers,  when  surveying,  shall  he  accompanied  by  an  official,  delegated  by 
the  Difltnct-Ma^fistrate.  This  official  shall,  if  necessary  by  police-force,  render  assist- 
ance in  protecting  the  property  of  the  Railway  Company  and  the  survey  poles. 

Persons  fraudulentlv  pretending  to  be  employees  of  the  Railway  Company  shall  be 
arrested  and  punished  by  the  Local  Authorities. 

Art.  16.  If  troops  are  needed,  outside  of  the  100  li  (60  kilometer)  zone,  they  shall 
be  despatched  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung.  No  foreign  troops  may 
be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  binds  himself  to  take  effective  measures 
during  the  period  of  surveying  as  well  as  when  the  railway  is  under  construction  or 
open^  for  traffic  to  provent  any  damage  being  done  to  it  by  the  mob  or  by  rebels. 

Art.  17.  This  railway,  having  for  sole  purpose  the  development  of  commerce,  shall 
not,  outside  of  the  100  li  zone,  be  permitted  to  transix>rt  foreign  troops  and  war  mate- 
rials employed  b^  them.  In  case  there  should  be  war  between  China  and  a  foreign 
power  and  the  raUway  should  at  the  time  still  be  managed  by  the  said  Company, 
Oxen  the  Company  must  continue  to  observe  the  provision  afore-mentioned.^  In  case 
certain  sections  aro  occupied  by  the  enemy  and  the  Company  should  lose  its  power 
of  management,  then  the  provincial  authorities  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection ^f  the  railway). 

Art.  18.  Freightage  for  foodstufb  and  clothing  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
distressed  during  famines  and  floods,  shall  be  reduced  according  to  the  rules  sidopted 
by  the  railways  of  Germany  and  when  troops  are  despatched  to  suppress  robelUonB 
the  same  is  to  be  applied  to  the  fares  for  soldiers  and  to  the  freightage  for  their  war 
materials. 

Art.  19.  At  railway  stations,  where  custom-houses  are  established,  the  Railway 
Administration  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  to  assist  the  Imperial  Chinese  Cus- 
toms in  collecting  the  legal  dues. 

The  expenses  for  the  necessary  buildings,  to  be  erected  upon  application  of  the 
Customs  Administration  are  to  be  refunded  by  the  latter  to  the  Kailway  Adminis- 
tration according  to  agreements  alwavs  to  be  made  beforehand. 

Art.  20.  The  natives  of  towns  ana  villages  near  the  rallwav  shall  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible engaged  as  workmen  and  as  contractors  for  the  supply  of  materials. 

Art.  21.  CSiinese  subjects  employed  outside  the  leased,  territory  by  the  Railway 
Company  in  case  ad  contravention  of  Chinese  law  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
c(^ipet€ait  District-Magistrate. 

The  competent  District-Magistrate  having  officially  notified  the  necessity  of  l^;al 
steps  against  such  employees,  the  Railway  Company  shall  not  do  an3rthing  by  which 
he  may  evade  justice. 

Complaints  against  foreigners  are  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  proper  laws. 
In  such  cases,  the  Railway  Company  on  its  part  shall  make  an  investigation  and  take 
disciplinary  proceedings  against  the  offender. 

Art.  22.  The  natives  of  districts,  where  the  railway  passes  through,  shall  as  far  as 
possible  be  employed  at  the  work  and  shall  be  paid  for  as  customary  mere. 

If  fiehts  shomd  occur  between  railway-men  and  natives  the  local  official  will  have 
the  ri^t  to  arrest  and  punish  the  guilty. 

The  workmen  of  the  railway  are  absolutely  prohibited  unwarrantably  to  enter 
houses  of  natives.    In  case  of  contravention  they  will  be  severely  punished. 

Art.  23.  The  construction  of  the  railway  being  completed,  foremen  and  workmen 
necessary  for  maintenance  and  safekeeping  of  the  line  are  as  far  as  practicable  to  be 
engag^ed  from  amon^  the  inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  nea^  the  line  in  con- 
formity with  sug|g:estions  made  by  the  elders  of  these  places.  These  elders  will  be 
responsible  for  the  sood  behaviour  of  these  engaged  and  will  furnish  them  with  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  District-Magistrate. 

Art.  24.  The  railway  being  open  to  public  traffic,  its  administration  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  any  loss  of  life  or  goods  caused  by  accidents  and  is  liable  to  pay 
compensation  to  wounded  or  killed  persons  according  to  the  local  custom,  ana  to 
cover  any  loss  of  goods  according  to  detailed  regulations  to  be  drawn  up  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Company. 

Likewise  the  Railway  will  be  held  responsible  for  damage  to  persons  and  property 
by  construction  trains  through  its  neglect. 

Art.  25.  The  safety  on  the  line  being  endangered  by  floods,  slips  of  embankments 
or  breakages  of  bridges,  etc.,  public  traffic  shall  not  be  reopened  before  all  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  removed. 

Art.  26.  Should  the  Railway  Company  apply  for  soldiers  to  protect  the  TOeparatory 
work,  the  construction  or  the  traffic  of  the  railway,  the  Governor  of  the  Province  <h 
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Shantung  shall  at  once  consider  the  circumstances  and  comply  with  such  application. 
The  amount  to  be  contributed  by  the  Company  for  the  troops  dispatched  shall  be  the 
subject  of  a  further  undentandin^. 

Art.  27.  In  the  German  leased  territory  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are  saf guarded 
by  the  Governor  of  Tsinj^tao.  In  the  districts  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  Aovince 
of  Shantung  through  which  the  railway  is  running,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are  safe- 
guarded by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

•  Abt.  28.  It  shall  be  the  subject  of  further  agreements  when  and  under  what  con- 
ditions the  Chinese  Government  may  in  future  take  over  the  railway. 

The  foregoing  regulations  after  being  approved  shall  be  notified  to  the  Authorities 
of  the  Shantung  Province  and  to  the  officials  of  the  railway.  Thereupon  they  shidl 
be  duly  observed. 

Should  it  in  future  be  deemed  necessary  to  have  alterations  made  of  some  of  the 
above  regulations  or  to  have  drawn  up  supplementary  rules,  this  can  only  be  done  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  then  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  and  the 
Shantung  Railway  Company. 

This  agreement  is  executed  in  two  exemplars  each  of  which  contains  a  Chinese  aa 
well  as  a  German  version  of  like  tenour.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  has  received 
one  exemplar. 

Thb  Governob  of  the  Provinoe  of  Shantuno, 

Chinan/u,  th€  tlst  of  Moareh  1900. 

Seal  and  signature  of  Governor  Yuan  Shih  Kai, 

H.  I.  IT  9  Special  DeUgaUy  Lieutenant  General. 

Signed:  Yin  Chano. 

Signed:  H.  Hildebrand, 

Die  Betriebsdirection  der  ScharUung-Eisenhakn-Geselbdiaft. 


No.  3.  Convention  Between  China  and  Germany  KESPEcrriNG  the  Withdrawal 
of  Gerhan  Troops  from  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi,  November  28th,  1905. 

[Transliltlon.] 

The  Emperor  of  China  has  appointed  Y'ang  Shih-hsiang,  Civil  and  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Snantung,  and  the  German  Emperor,  Van  Semmem,  Civil  and  Military 
Governor  of  Kiaochow,  who  after  communicating  full  powers  and  finding  them  in 
due  form  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

Whereas  the  German  JESmperar  has,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  friendly  relations, 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  troops  stationed  at  Kiaochow  and  KiMimi,  the  following 
articles  are  hereby  concluded. 

Art.  1.  The  German  troops  at  Kiaochow  shall  withdraw  immediately  after  this 
Convention  has  been  signed. 

Art.  2.  One-fourth  of  the  German  troops  stationed  at  Kaomi  shall  withdraw  imme- 
diately alter  the  signing  of  this  Convention,  and  another  fourth,  within  two  months 
therefrom.  The  remaining  troops  shall  withdraw  within  the  next  two  months  during 
which  period  barracks  and  stables  shall  be  so  speedily  built  in  Tsingtao  that  the 
said  troops  may  withdraw  altogether  within  this  said  time  Umit.  But  in  case  the 
said  works  can  not  be  finished  within  the  two  months,  a  complete  withdrawal  shall 
nevertheless  be  e£fected — ^there  shall  be  no  further  extension  of  time. 

Art.  3.  From  the  date  of  the  signiog  of  this  Convention,  no  matter  whether  the 
German  troops  at  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi  have  completely  withdrawn  or  not,  the 
railways  within  the  surrounding  zone  shall  completely  be  under  the  supervision  and 
protection  of  the  Chinese  local  authorities  and  police  officers.  The  police  officers 
shall  despatch  so  many  policemen  as  they  deem  fit  but  not  more  than  two  hundred 
and  forty,  to  be  evenly  stationed  at  various  sections;  all  matters  relating  thereto  shall 
be  conducted  according  to  the  police  regulations  prevaUing  beyond  the  surrounding 
zone.  At  some  place  near  the  city  of  Kaomi  there  shall  be  established  a-police  office 
with  a  police  force  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  men  who  shall,  by  turn,  attend 
to  their  duty  in  the  protection  of  the  railway  and  in  the  suppression  of  disturbances 
which  may  arise.  But  if  China  should  station  troops  in  the  said  place,  all  matters 
relating  thereto  shall  be  governed  by  the  Kiaochow  Lease  Convention. 

Art.  4.  All  the  works  which  Germany  has  constructed  in  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi 
such  as  barracks,  stables,  drill  grounds,  roads,  waterworks,  and  the  like,  together 
with  the  foundations  thereof,  houses  and  the  fixtures  attached  thereto  cost,  calcu- 
lated at  their  original  prices,  $496,388.48.  From  this  amount  are  to  be  subtracted 
t6|000.00  as  rent  paid  for  the  German  Government  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
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f21, 388.48  expended  for  annual  repaiis  and  considered  as  representing  the  annual 
dindnution  of  the  value  of  the  properties,  and  $70,000.00  as  extra  reduction;  the  net 
price  will  then  be  $400,000.00  at  which  the  said  properties  will  be  purchased  by  and 
reverted  to  China  under  a  separate  agreement.  The  price  of  the  buildings  shall  be 
paid  of!  in  four  installments  within  two  years  from  the  day  when  the  barracks  at 
Kiaochow  and  Kaomi  are  handed  over.  After  their  purchase  or  reversion,  all  the 
buildings  shall  be  reserved  for  educational  and  other  public  uses. 

Abt.  5.  In  case  Germany  should,  in  accordance  witik  the  Treaties,  require  passage 
for  her  troops  through  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi,  and  stay  there  for  a  few  days,  a  few  weeks' 
notice  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that  a  vacant  place  may  be  assigned  for  their  tern- 
I>orary  stay,  free  of  charge. 

Of  this  Convention  there  shall  be  made  four  copies  in  Chinese  and  four  in  German, 
identical  in  sense;  and  after  they  have  been  signed,  two  copies  each  of  the  Chinese 
and  German  texts  shall  be  filed  at  the  ojfice  of  the  Governor  of  Shantung,  and  the 
other  two  copies  each  6i  the  said  two  languages,  at  the  office  of  the  CHvil  and  Military 
Governor  of  Kiaochow,  for  reference,  transmission  and  observance. 

The  second  Day,  eleventh  Moon  of  the  Beign  of  Kwanghsu,  corresponding  to  the 
28th  of  November,  1905. 

Signed  Yang  Shih-Hsiano. 

Van  Sbmuern. 


no.  4.  aorbement  between  the  provincial  authoiuties  of  shantung  and  the 
Chino-German  Mining  Company  for  Deumiting  Mining  Areas  in  the  Province 
OF  Shantung,  July  24,  1911. 

For  the  purpose  of  defining  the  mining  rights  of  the  Chino-German  Company  along 
the  railways  In  Shantung  Province  and  concluding  a  working  arrangement  the  Pro- 
vincial Authorities  of  Shanttmg  and  the  Mining  Company  have  mutiially  agreed  upon 
the  following  Articles: 

Art.  I.  1.  The  Shantung  Mining  Company  reserves  for  its  exclusive  exploitation  the 
Fangtze  and  Tzechwan  mining  areas  and  the  mining  district  from  Chlnlingchen 
along  the  Kiaochow-Chinan  Bauway  in  a  northerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  30 11  to 
Chai^tien. 

2.  The  Companv  is  to  prepare  maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  mining  areas  it 
designates  for  exclusive  development.  These  maps  are  to  form  an  important  part  of 
this  Agreement.  All  mining  properties  within  the  specified  areas  are  to  oe  exclusively 
exploited  by  the  Company  and  no  Chinese  undertakings  are  permitted  therein. 

3.  With  the  exception  of  the  delimited  areas  set  aside  herein  for  exclusive  develop- 
ment by  the  Mining  Company  all  mining  rights  hitherto  granted  by  China  to  the 
Company  within  30  li  (15  kilometers)  on  both  sides  of  Kiaochow-Chinan  Railroad  now 
in  operation,  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railroad  now  under  construction,  and  the  Kiao- 
chow Ichow  railroad  recently  surveyed  are  hereby  canceled. 

4.  Tzechwan  Hsien  and  Po^an  Hsien  bein^  within  the  30-li  zone  of  mining  rights. 
the  Company  originally  intended  to  exploit  it  by  itself.  Now  as  an  act  of  special 
friendship,  me  Company  hereby  relinquiBhes  its  claim  to  Poshan  mines.  The 
Tzechwan  mining  area  beginning  on  the  south  at  Ta  Kwei  Shan  passing  Lungkow 
Chen  in  a  north-westerl^r  direction  and  reaching  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tzechwan^  is 
hereby  likewise  relinquished  to  the  Chinese  for  their  free  exploitation.  The  remain- 
ing areas  in  this  region  shall,  in  accordance  with  Article  I,  belong  to  ^e  mining  areas 
of  the  Company. 

5.  The  30-li  zone  of  the  Fangtze  mining  area  in  Weihsien  touches  the  boundaries  of 
Chaiiglo  and  Ankiu  Hsiens  and  includes  parte  thereof.  The  Company  surrenders 
voluntarily,  as  a  further  evidence  of  goodwill,  its  claim  to  the  north  western  district 
of  Ankiu  Hsien.  It  retains,  however,  its  title  to  Chinshanwa  mining  area  in  Changlo 
Hsien  to  the  extent  of  10-11  from  Fangtze  mine  in  a  straight  line. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  delimiting  mining  areas  the  Provincial  Authorities  of  Shan- 
tung and  the  Mining  Company  have  jointly  drawn  up  following  maps: 

1.  Tzechwan  mimng  area  and  the  mining  area  from  Chinlingdien  to  Changtien. 

2.  The  southern  section  of  the  Tzechwan  mining  area. 

3.  Mining  areas  in  Weihsien  and  Changlo  Hsien. 

4.  General  map  showing  all  mining  areas  delimited  by  this  Agreement. 

Art.  2.  1.  Within  the  mininff  areas  relinquished  by  the  Minmg  Coinpany  in  the 
three  Hsiens  of  Changkiu,  Tzechwan  and  Poshan  along  the  Kiaochow-Cninan  Rail- 
way Chinese  are  not  permitted  to  undertake  the  development  of  the  biggest  mine 
therein  before  the  year  1920,  but  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  after  that  year. 

2.  In  the  mining  areas  reserved  by  the  Company  all  Chinese  mining  shafts  that  are 
DOW  in  a  working  condition  shall  be  stopped  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  a  fonnal 
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exchange  of  the  texts  of  this  Agreement  duly  approved  by  the  Chinese  and  Gennan 
Governments. 

3.  The  Chinese  Government  is  still  to  accord  protection  to  the  works  of  the  Companv 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mining  Agreement  concluded  in  tbe  26th 
year  of  Kwai^  Hsu^  corresponding  to  the  year  1900  A.  D. 

4.  Should  the  Chinese  Government  and  merchants  be  sh^t  of  capital  for  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  mines  in  the  districts  relinquished  to  China  bv  this  Agreement,  they  shall 
approach  Grerman  capitalists  for  loans.  If  foreign  materials  and  machin^y  are  needed 
they  shall  purchase  mem  from  Germany.  If  foreign  engineers  are  to  be  employed  they 
engage  German  engineers. 

Art.  3.  To  meet  the  expenditures  hitherto  incurred  by  the  Company  for  prospecting 
mines,  fixing  boundaries  and  purchasing  lands,  the  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  pay 
to  the  Company  1^10,000  Mex.^  the  said  sum  being  payable  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  this  Agreement  in  two  installments.  After  the  Signing  of  this  Agreement  the 
Company  shall  immediately  turn  over  to  the  Chinese  Government  all  mane  and 
papers  relating  to  the  prospecting  of  these  mines  and  all  lands  purchased  by  the 
Company. 

Art.  4.  Chinlingchen  iron  mine  is  to  be  exploited  according  to  the  Mining  R^nila^ 
tions  of  the  26th  year  of  Kwanghsu  (1900).  If  China  desires  to  establish  iron  smelting 
works  near  the  mine  a  joint  stock  company  may  be  formed,  with  a  capitel  of  some- 
thing like  500,000  taels.  Regulations  therefor  are  to  be  drawn  up  separately  at  the 
proper  time. 

"nus  Agreement  is  executed  in  quadruplicate  copies  in  the  Chinese  and  German 
laneuM^es,  found  identical  in  sense,  together  with  four  sets  of  maps  of  the  mines, 
to  be  held  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Third  year  of  Hsun  Tung,  6th  month,  29th  day,  corresponding  to  the  24th  day  of 
July  1911-. 

Delimitation  Commissioners  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government,  namely. 

Signed:  Su,  Commisncmer  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Affairs  at  Muien, 

Yu,  Expectant  Taotai  of  Shantung ^  Managing  Director  of  the  Ckina- 
German  Mining  Company,  German  Consul  General  at  Chinanfu, 
Shantung, 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Being  included  in  the  record,  this  document 
will  be  available  to  Senators  when  the  debate  comes  on. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  us  see  what  that  covers,  because  there 
seem  to  have  been  so  many  treaties  between  China  and  Germany 
here.    This  refers  to  the  treaty  of  what  date  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  March  6,  1898,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  is  the  treaty  by  which  Germany  first 
got  Kiaochow. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  By  which  Germany  first  got  Ejaochow. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  does  not  then  include  the  a^eement 
between  China  and  Germany  respecting  the  Edaochow-Chma  Rail- 
way regulations  of  March  21,  1900? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir.  I  have  that  also  and  can  give  that  to  the 
committee  if  it  so  desires. 

(The  agreement  last  referred  to  will  be  found  heretofore  printed  in 
this  day's  hearing.) 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  other  matter 
in  that  agreement. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  only  wanted  to  show  just  the  limits  of  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  the  limit  of  the  treaty.  That  was  later, 
March  21,  1900.  Then  there  was  the  further  convention  of  Novem- 
ber 28,  1905,  respecting  the  witiidrawal  of  German  troops  from 
Kiaochow  and  Kaomi. 

Then  there  was  another  agreement  of  July  24,  1911,  between  the 
provinci^  authorities  of  Shantimg,  and  the  Chino-German  mining 
agreement 

Senator  Knox.  Do  these  treaties  appear  in  Rockhiirs  Chinese 
treaties  t 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  These  later  ones  do  not,  as  they  were  after  Mr. 
Rockhill's  edition,  which  was  in  1908.  The  Chino^German  Mining 
Co.  agreement  for  delimiting  mining  areas  in  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung was  Jidy  24,  1911.  If  the  committee  so  desires  I  can  have  all 
these  included  as  an  appendix  to  my  testimony. 

Senator  McCumber.  jDo  you  think  these  latter  ones  in  any  way 
explain  the  others  and  are  necessary  ?  They  are  quite  lengthy,  and 
I  can  not  see  the  necessity,  \mless  you  have  read  them  over  and 
think  they  really  have  a  bearing  upon  the  construction  of  the  first 
treaty  of  March  6. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  have  none.  They  only  show  the  extent  to 
which  German  interests  were  limited  in  the  Pl'ovince  of  Shantung. 
That  is  the  only  point,  Senator. 

Senator  McCJumber.  I  understand. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  an  important  point,  I  think. 

Senator  McCxtmber.  I  have  no  objection,  if  you  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  them  all  here.  I  have  read  them  and  have  them  before 
me. 

Senator  Knox.  The  point  has  been  made  that  the  Japanese  are 
getting  so  much  more  than  the  Germans  had,  that  it  is  weU  to  know 
what  the  Germans  had. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  the  Germans  had  is  stated  in  the  first 
treaty,  and  as  I  understand  the  subsequent  treaties  do  not  extend 
any  German  rights. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No.  The  subsequent  treaty,  though,  specifies 
them  and  gives  the  arrangement  unaer  which  these  rights  are  to  be 
exercised. 

Senator  Knox.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  limitations,  were  they 
not} 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator.  Brandegeb.  Then  they  should  go  into  the  record,  I  think. 

Senator  MgCumber.  I  do  not  object. 

(The  two  last-named  dociuuents  will  be  found,  with  those  already 
mentioned,  heretofore  printed  in  this  day's  hearing.) 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  book  which  the  Senator  has  in 
which  he  says  these  treaties  appear? 

Senator  McjCumber.  What!  have  is  a  book  headed  **The  Shan- 
tung Question — ^A  statement  of  China's  claim  together  with  important 
documents  submitted  to  the  Peace  Conference  m  Paris."  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Chinese  National  Welfare  Society  in  America^  August 
1,  1919.  I  think  all  the  members  of  the  committee  have  the  same 
book. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  do  not  know  of  that  and  have  not  seen  it,  Sena- 
tor. What  I  am  holding  in  my  hand  and  quoting  from  here  is  the 
Chinese  Government  official  translation  of  those  agreements. 

Senator  McCumber.  From  what  I  heard  you  read,  they  agree 
entirely  with  this  statement  by  the  Chinese  society. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  call  attention  to  article  28  of  the  railway 
convention  of  March  21,  1900.  also  in  amplification  of  my  testimony 
of  yesterday  as  to  the  possibility  of  China  recovering  from  Germany 
the  rights  in  the  railway  which  she  allowed  Germany  to  build!  Article 
28  states — 

It  shall  be  the  subject  of  further  agreements  when  and  under  what  conditions  the 
Chinese  Government  may  in  future  take  over  the  railway. 
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That  is  simply  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  which  I  made 
yesterday  that  in  the  contract  with  Germany  for  the  building  of  the 
railway  was  included  the  usual  stipulation  that  China  has  made  also 
with  other  nations,  that  in  due  course  of  time  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  buy  back  from  the  concessionaire  all  the 
concessionaire's  rights  in  the  property. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  language  as  you  read  it  would  mean, 
would  it  not,  sir,  that  Japan  fixea  her  own  terms  upon  which  China 
would  get  back  these  concessions  ?    • 

Mr.  Febqusok.  This  is  Germany  that  I  am  referring  to  here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  Germany.  If  they  have  got  to 
agree,  that  makes  Germany  the  arbiter,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say  that  this  contract  came  to  the  office 
of  which  I  was  the  adviser  at  the  time,  and  I  was  familiar  with  the 
idea  behind  that,  which  was  that  when  China  was  prepared  to  put  up 
tiie  money  for  it,  the  question  of  how  much  money  was  necessary  to 
do  it  womd  be  the  subject  of  further  agreement,  not  the  question 
whether  she  would  be  allowed  to  do  it  or  not.  It  was  a  question  of 
how  much. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know,  but  that  leaves  Germany  in  a  position 
to  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  China  can  not  have  it  back  unless  she 
agrees  to  Germany's  terms. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Unless  there  is  a  mutual  agreement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  is  no  provision  for  arbitration. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir,  but  that  would  come  up  under  the  arrange- 
ment  

Senator  Ejn^ox.  Do  you  recall  any  case  where  China  has  ever  sot 
anything  back,  even  tnough  she  was  to  get  it  back  at  the  end  of  a 
specified  period  or  to  get  it  back  by  virtue  of  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  China  took  back  from  a  Belgian  syndicate  the 
control  of  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway  and  refinanced  it. 

Senator  E^ox.  Was  not  that  rather  an  unusual  case?  Take  the 
case  of  the  Manchurian  Railroad.  Russia  had  the  Manchurian 
Railroad  for  a  definite,  specific  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  But  under  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  went  over  to  Japan.  The  Russian  rights  went  over  to 
Japan.  > 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Has  not  Japan  served  notice  on  China  that  not- 
withstanding the  limited  period  of  time  which  that  extended,  she  did 
not  intend  to  surrender  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  FuRGESON.  That  ia  not  quite  what  occurred.  Senator.  What 
occurred  was  that  in  this  treaty  of  May  25,  1916,  to  which  we  made 
so  frequent  reference  yesterday,  one  of  tne  provisions  concerning 
Manchuria  and  eastern  inner  MongoUa  was  that  the  rights  of  the 
Russian  concessionaries  should  be  extended  for  the  period  of  99  years  ; 
so  that  that  railroad  does  not  come  back  to  China  until  2003,  if  I 
have  the  date  right.     I  can  tell  you  exactly 

Senator  Knox.  When  was  it  to  have  come  back  under  the  original 
concession  i 
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Mr.  Febguson.  It  would  have  come  back  in  another  8  or  10  yeaxs. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  I  thought — ^a  yery  short  time. 

Mr.  Febouson.  When  I  was  referring  to  what  Japan  had  got 
yesterday^  in  answer  to  Senator  Johnsoirs  question^  apart  from  the 
German  rights  in  Shantung.  I  referred  to  that  question  of  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  leases  of  the  Soutn  Manchurian  Kailway  and  of  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Railway,  and  also  the  extension  of  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalmjr.  Those  were  all  extended  to  a  period  of  99  years  instead 
of  the  original  period  which  was  granted. 

Senator  Knox.  And  all  under  the  treaty  of  1915  f 

Mr.  Febguson.  AU  under  the  treaty  of  1916. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  speak  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese  ! 

Mr.  Febguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  The  written  characters  of  the  two  languages 
are  the  same,  are  they  not ! 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  So  that  you  read  Japanese} 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  can  read  documents  in  Japanese. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  The  other  day  Mr.  Millard  testified  in  sub- 
stance that  when  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  made,  the  Japa- 
nese translated  it  into  words  in  their  language  which  8i^;iiified,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  ''special  interest"  on  account  oi  geographical  contiguity, 
something  in  the  nature  of  "paramountcy." 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  That  it  was  so  understood  generally  by  the 
Chinese  people,  and  by  the  Chinese  to  whom  the  Chmese  translation 
carrying  the  same  idea  had  been  submitted.  Is  that  practically  the 
effect  01  the  translation,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Fekguson.  I  mi^ht  state  that  the  official  language  of  that 
treaty,  of  course — of  tne  Lansing-Ishii  agreement — ^is  the  Engtish 
language,  and  that  the  official  copy  of  it  ^ansmitted  to  the  Chmese 
Gk)yemment  must  necessarily  be  the  Enghsh  copy;  but  that  concur- 
rently with  its  transmission  to  China  by  Doth  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  a  Chinese  translation  was  appended,  and  the  translation  giyen 
by  the  American  legation  in  Peking  was  different  from  that  giyen 
by  the  Japanese  legation  in  Peking. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  But  what  I  understood  Mr.  Millard  to  say 
was  that  the  Japanese  gaye  out  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  to  the 
Kussians  seyeral  days  before  the  date  when  it  was  understood  that 
it  should  be  giyen  out,  and  that  they  fxunished  to  China  a  Japanese 
translation  and  a  Qiinese  translation  for  use  in  China. 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  That  was  the  Japanese  translation  of  the 
English  official  text  into  Japanese  and  Qiinese  both  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  For  the  benefit  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Did  that  Chinese  translation  which  the 
Japanese  made  and  which  was  giyen  to  Qdna  carry  the  idea  of  any- 
thing more  than  the  special  interests  of  geographical  propinquity  or 
contiguity  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  It  did.    It  ga>e  the  idea  of  special  interests. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  * '  paramount  interests  t" 
That  is,  the  real  question  is  whether  the  translation  really  meant 
''paramoimt  interests''  or  simply  '' special  interests  I" 
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Senator  Moses.  Dr.  Millard's  testimony  was  that  the  transla- 
tion amounts  to  ^'paramountcy.''  1  think  that  was  his  exact 
language. 

Mr.  Feuouson.  I  should  have  said  rather  that  it  was  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  it  was  ''special  interests  "  rather  than ''  paramountcy." 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  is,  the  Chinese 

Mr.  Ferouson.  The  Chinese  translation  of  that  document  as 
furnished  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  China  conveyed  the  idea 
of  special  interests. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Rather  than  paramount  interests  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandbgee.  You  have  read  Mr.  Lansing's  testimony 
before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  remember  he  stated  that  Viscount  Ishii 
wanted  him  (Lansing)  to  agree  to  the.  insertion  in  the  understanding, 
in  addition  to  the  words  ''special  interests/'  of  the  words  ''and 
influence." 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  influence. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Which  Lansing  would  not  aCTee  to  because 
he  thought  the  words  "and  influence''  would  carry  the  idea  of  some 
political  interest. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  But  you  say  the  English  was  the  ofl&cial 
text  of  the  understanding. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  English  was  the  of&cial  text;  and  I  mi^ht  say 
that  for  its  own  guidance  the  Chinese  Government  has  made  its  own 
official  translation  of  the  text  and  that  this  translation  agrees  much 
more  nearly  with  that  made  by  the  American  legation  than  that 
made  by  the  Japanese  legation. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  they  dispute  the  interpretation  put  upon 
it  bv  the  Japanese  foreign  office  or  Government  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  changed  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  Chinese  changed  it? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  the  Chinese  changed  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  But  did  they  resent  or  repudiate  the  under- 
standing that  Japan  has  as  to  her  interest  in  China  ? 

Mr.  IrattGUSON.  China  officially  communicated  both  to  the  Ciov- 
eroment  of  Japan  and  to  this  Government  that  it  did  not  consider 
itself  bound,  so  far  as  its  relations  with  either  of  the  two  contracting 
powers  were  concerned,  by  any  contract  which  they  made  between 
themselves.  That  was  the  summary  of  the  position  that  CSiina  took 
in  the  matter. 

Senator  Brandbgee.  Senator  McCumber  makes  the  sii^estion 
that  I  should  have  first  asked  whether  you  knew  what  the  Skpaneae 
interpretation  of  the  agreement  was. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MoCumber.  And  what  was  it  with  reference  to  the  special 
or  paramount  interest  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  that  the  Japanese  interpretation  of 
it  was  that  Japan  has  special  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Chma.  I  have 
not  the  LansmgJshii  agreement  before  me  at  the  moment  to  quote 
exactly  the  wording  of  it,  but  that  phrase  was  translated  in  such  a 
way  that  it  became  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  Japan  has  special  influence  in  China. 
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Senator  McCumbbr.  I  understood  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mil- 
lard— and  Senators  may  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — that  the  Japanese 
agreement  as  translated  by  them  used  the  word  or  words  as  meaning 
not  that  Japan  bad  a  special  influence,  but  that  Japan  had  a  para- 
mount interest,  and  what  we  would  like  to  get  from  you — and  I  think 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  means  to  get  at^is  whether 
your  understanding  is  that  the  Japanese  translation  uses  a  word  that 
is  equivalent  to  the  word  ''paramount"? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Might  I  explain,  sir,  that  I  place  no  importance 
upon  the  question  one  way  or  another,  the  English  text  bein^  the 
official  text  as  communicated  to  the  Cninese  Government:  and  the 
Chinese,  recognizing  the  probable  effect,  that  it  would  minimize  the 
effect  of  that  agreement  and  that  the  Japanese  Grovemment  would 
make  it  as  great  as  possible,  to  protect  its  own  interest,  made  its  own 
translation,  which  it  consiaers,  as  far  as  it  is  concemea,  its  interpre- 
tation of  the  meaning  of  these  notes  which  were  exchanged  in  the 
Ei^lish  language. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lansing,  when  he  testified,  emphasized  the 
point  that  he  had  declined  to  admit  the  word  "influence."  He 
thought  ''influence"  would  convey  far  more  than  he  intended,  and  it 
was  kept  out.  Was  there  anything  in  the  Chinese  translation  fiu*- 
niahed  by  the  Japanese  and  published  in  China  which  conveyed  the 
idea  that  the  word  "influence"  was  in  the  treaty? 

Mr.  E^BQUSON.  Yes,  sir-  distinctiy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  That  is  the  point  of  the  present 
inquiry,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  What  claim  is  made  by  the 
Japanese  under  this  particular  agreement;  not  what  is  the  real  con^ 
struction  of  the  agreement,  and  not  what  the  United  States  thinks 
concerning  it,  but  what  is  the  claim  of  the  Japanese  under  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  Febouson.  That  is  stated  by  the  chairman,  that  the  idea  of 
"influence"  was  included  in  the  Japanese  translation. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  In  the  Japanese  version  published  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Febouson,  Yes. 

Senator  Bbanbegee.  Inasmuch  as  the  English  is  the  official  text 
of  the  understanding,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  brief  extract  from  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  which  appears  on  pa^ge  225  of  these  hearings, 
part  7.     Secre^ry  Lansing  put  tliat  in.     This  reads  as  foUows: 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recognize  that  territorial  pro^ 
pinqtiity'  creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and  consequently  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  par- 
ticularly in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  unimpaifed,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances 
of  the  ImpeurkJ  Japanese  Government  that  while  geographical  position  eives  Japan 
such  speoal  interests,  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate  against  t£e  trade  of 
other  nations  or  to  disregard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in 
treatiefl  with  other  powers. 

The  Government,  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  deny  that  they  have  any  purpoee 
to  infringe  in  any  way  the  independence  or  territorial  inteerity  of  China,  and  {hey 
dedaxetlnrtbermotej  that  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  so-called  "open 
door"  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industoy  in  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any 
government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affe<ft  the  independence  or 
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territorial  intecrity  of  China,  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  oif 
China. 

And  Japan  wrote  an  identical  note  agreeing  to  that. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir.  Might  I  say  to  the  Senator  in  reference 
to  that,  that  the  Chinese  Government  was  much  embarassed  by  the 
conflict  of  the  interpretations  which  were  given  to  it  by  the  two  lega- 
tions, the  American  legation  and  the  Japanese  legation,  the  Ameri- 
can legation  emphasizing  that  the  purport  of  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  was  to  confirm  the  principle  of  the  ^'open  door"  and  eoual 
opportunity,  and  the  Japanese  Government  emphasizing  the  tact 
that  the  purport  of  the  i^eement  was  to  recognize  Japan's  special 
interests  m  China.  For  that  reason  the  Chinese  Government  issued 
the  statement  which  it  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  time  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  was  made,  China  and  the  United  States  were  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  ot  California.  And  at  that  time  we  had  already 
stated  to  the  world  our  principles  in  the  new  world  era  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  rights  of  weak  nations,  their  protection,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  traded  upon  by  the  strong.  Do 
vou  recall  those  circumstances,  which  in  substance  I  have  stated, 
but  not  verbatim? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yc«,  sir;  those  were  given  out  through  the  Amer- 
ican legation  in  Peking  and  published  widely  through  the  Chinese 
press. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now  during  the  time  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and  Ishii,  was  Chma 
invited  to  participate? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  determining  the  interests  of 
Japan  of  one  sort  or  another,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  Qiina,  was 
China  consulted  at  aU  by  the  United  States,  its  friend  ? 

Mr.  f^RGUSON.  At  the  time  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement^  you 
mean? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  did  China  know  anything 
about  the  disposition  of  China,  so  far  aa  she  was  disposed  of  in  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  until  after  it  had  been  consummated, 
si^ed,  and  executed? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  recall,  of  course,  the  21  de- 
mands that  were  made  by  Japan  upon  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  remember  that  at  the  time 
of  the  first  su^estion  of  those  demands,  Japan  enjoined  upon  China 
silence,  and  asEed  or  demanded  that  China  shoula  not  md^e  known 
the  demands  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  was  an  explicit  demand  by  the  Japanese 
minister  who  presented  them  to  the  President  of  Chma. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  subseauently,  when 
they  had  been  published  or  had  become  known  to  other  powers,  a 
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Bpecific  public  denial  made  by  Japan  that  any  such  demands  had 
been  made  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  such  denial? 

i/tr.  Febguson.  There  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Do  you  recall  that  subsequently  to 
that  time,  when  the  matter  had  become  sufficiently  public  so  that  the 
other  nations  were  inquiring,  Japan  stated  to  the  other  nations  the 
demands  that  had  been  made ! 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  gave  a  version. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Those  were  commumcated  to  several  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  that 
version  was  an  accurate  one  or  an  entirely  distorted  version  of  the  21 
points  or  demands  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  were  three  versions  of  the  21  demands. 
There  was  the  original  version  as  handed  to  the  President  of  Gi'lina, 
January  18,  1915,  by  the  Japanese  minister;  there  is  an  incorrect 
version  as  communicated  hj  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  other 
powers  in  response  to  their  inquiries;  and  there  is  the  third  version, 
which  is  Japan's  revised  demands  as  presented  to  China,  April  26, 
1915. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  last  revised  version  omitted 
some  of  the  original  demands,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  omitted  Group  5,  but  provided  that  several  of 
the  items  undef  group  5  should  be  arranged  by  the  exchange  of  notes 
between  China  and  Japan.  The  most  notable  omission  in  the  third 
version  of  these  demands  was  in  reference  to  nothing  being  given  to 
any  third  power.  I  should  say  the  most  notable  omission  or  charga 
in  the  second  and  third  versions  from  the  first  version  was  the  omission 
of  what  was  recognized  everywhere  to  be  a  very  objectionable  phrase, 
and  that  is  reference  to  any  third  power. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cam omia.  Let  me  chronologically  state  the 
situation,  and  then  will  you  please  say  whether  or  not  I  state  it  accu- 
rately.    Japan  presented,  in  January,  '21  demands  to  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  five  groups. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Under  five  groups.  At  the  time 
of  the  presentation  of  those  demands  Japan  commanded  China  to 
keep  stul  about  it  and  not  to  conununicate  them  to  the  world.  There- 
after they  were  either  communicated  by  China  or  learned  by  other 
powers,  who  requested  of  Japan  a  statement  concerning  the  demand, 
whereupon  Japan,  to  the  powers  thus  asking,  commimicated  a  state- 
ment oi  the  demands  at  variance  with  the  fact  and  not  the  demands 
that  she  had  presented  to  China.  Thereafter  protests  were  made 
and  group  5  of  the  demands  was  withdrawn  by  Japan.  Thereafter 
an  ultimatum  was  issued  by  Japan  to  China  concerning  the  other 
demands,  backed  up  by  preparation  of  its  military  and  its  naval 
forces,  and  then  China  yielded  to  the  demands,  with  the  elimination 
of  group  5,  because  of  the  military  and  naval  preparations  which 
were  alK>ut  to  carry  into  effect  Japan's  intentions.  Have  I  stated 
it  correctly? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  yes,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  this 
fact,  that  from  the  presentation  of  the  demands — the  first  instance 
until  the  final  agreement  which  led  up  to  the  ultimatum — to  the  final 
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conference,  rather — the  demands  as  discussed  between  China  and 
Japan  were  the  original  21  demands  as  presented  in  January  1915. 
That  was  considered  always  as  the  basis  of  the  discussion,  and  the 
question  was,  on  the  side  of  China,  to  whittle  those  down  so  as  to 


go  in  yielding  what  she  had  originally 
demanded. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Prior  to  that  time  had  not  .the 
United  States  protested  to  Japan  concerning  certain  of  the  demands  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  understand  so,  though  that  of  course  is  not 
naturally  under  my  personal  knowledge,  su:,  except  as  I  know  what 
has  been  published  in  the  matter.  I  have  no  means  from  my  official 
position  of  knowing  what  took  place  between  tiie  United  States 
Government  and  Japan. 

S^iator  Johnson  of  California.  But  during  this  period  the  United 
States  was  in  that  continued  intimate  friendliness  with  China  that 
has  existed  for  a  long  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  and  through  the  American  legation  at 
Peking  was  constantly  and  consistently  iu*ging  China  not  to  yield  to 
these  demands.  I  think  it  is  no  breacn  of  confidence  if  I  state  that. 
I  would  ask*that  this  be  not  inserted  if  in.  the  opinion  of  the  c^hairman 
it  is  a  breach  of  confidence.  But  that  is  withm  my  knowledge,  that 
throughout  all  that  period  the  United  States  minister  in  Pekmg  was 
continually  ui^ing  tne  Chinese  Government  not  to  accede  to  these 
demands. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  was  the  American  minister  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  same  who  is  representing  the  Grovemment 
now.  Dr.  Reinsch. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  he  acting  under  instructions  from  this  Gk>v- 
renment  or  on  his  own  account  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  That  was  a 
matter  between  him  and  the  Government. 

Senator  £[nox.  He  personally  is  a  warm  friend  to  China  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  He  is  a  very  warm  friend  and  consults  unofficially 
and  officially  constantly  with  the  foreign  office,  the  president,  and  the 
premier. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  that  time,  the  relationship 
between  China  and  the  United  States  being  as  you  indicate,  they  sat 
down  with  Ishii,  and  in  a  measure,  at  least,  disposed  of  Chma's  f ate, 
without  ever  consulting  China  or  advising  her  oi  the  fact  that  we  were 
about  to  do  it,  or  in  any  wav  letting  her  know  that  her  particular  fate 
was  being  dealt  with  at  all  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Let  me  state  in  that  connection  I  have  a  great 
personal  fear  that  the  arrangement  imder  the  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations  concerning  regional  understandings  would  include  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  and  would  be  an  indirect  way  of  confirming 
by  the  Senate  that  agreement  as  well  as  the  Root-Takahira  agreement, 
and  what  other  agreements  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  that  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  would  come  under  the  head  of  regional 
understandings. 
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Senator  Bbakdeoeb.  Tou  spoke  yesterday,  I  think;  of  China 
having  signed  the  treaty  under  protest? 

Mr.  Fbbouson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  What  was  the  character  of  her  protest  and 
when  was  it  made  ? 

^.  Ferguson.  The  protest  was  made  at  the  conference  when  the 
ultimatiun  was  given,  and  after  the  whole  thin^  was  practically 
decided  on  the  part  of  Japan,  and  no  further  yielding  after  April  26. 
There  was  parleying  for  several  days,  and  naval  preparations  and 
military  preparations  hy  Ja^n,  ending  with  the  presentation  of  the 
ultimatum  of  May  7.  Dunng  all  that  time  there  were  pa.rlejrii^, 
but  there  was  no  change  in  what  was  decided  upon  at  that  time,  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  previous  to  April  26,  on  two 
distinct  occasions  the  Japanese  threatened  that  if  their  reauesta 
were  not  agreed  to,  the  promise  to  restore  Eaaochow  would  be 
withdrawn. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  a  threat  to  break  the  treaty,  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Branbegee.  Of  course  none  of  these  protests  on  the  part 
of  China  which  you  say  were  made  at  the  conference  prior  to  the 
actual  signature  of  the  treaty  were  in  writing,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  but  they  were  all  later  put  in  writing  and 
there  was  issued  an  "Official  statement  by  the  Chinese  Government 
respecting  the  Chino-Japanese  negotiations  now  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  China's  compliance  with  the  terms  of  Japan's  ultimatum 
deliveredon  May  7,  1915." 

That  was  cominTinicated  duly  to  all  the  various  legations  in  Peking. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  publication  does  that  appear? 
Have  you  it  in  the  pamphlet  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  title  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  appendices. 

Senator  Brandegee.  it  is  appendices  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Appendices  of  Mr.  Millard's  book  on  the  far 
eastern  question.     I  nave  also  an  official  copy  in  my  notes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  written  protest 
or  statment  that  China  issued  in  relation  to  this  treaty  into  the 
record,  if  you  please.  How  long  is  it — ^not  the  whole  appendix,  but 
the  protest? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  whole  statement  covers  16  pages. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  China's  statement  of  the  whole  case  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  China's  statement  of  the  whole  case.  . 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  that  put  into  the 
record,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Official  Statement  bt  the  Ghinesb  Goyernmbnt  Respectino  the  Siko-Jap- 

ANBSB  NbOOTIATIONS  NoW  BrOUOHT  TO  A  CONCLUSION  BT  ChINA'S  OoMFUANCB 

WITH  THE  Tbrms  OF  Japan's  Ui/timatum  Dbuvbrxd  ON  Mat  7,  1915. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1916,  bid  excellency  the  Japaneee  minister 
in  Peking  delivered  to  the  Chinese  Government  in  person  an  ultimatum  from  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government,  with  an  accompanying  note  of  seven  articles.  The 
concluding  sentences  of  the  ultimatum  read  thus: 
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"The  Imperial  Government  hereby  again  offer  their  advice  and  hope  that  the 
Chinese  (rovemment,  ui>on  this  advice,  wDl  give  a  satififactory  reply  by  6  o'clock  p.  m. 
on  the  9th  day  of  May.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  if  no  satielactory  reply  is  received 
before  or  at  the  specified  time  the  Imperial  Government  will  take  such  steps  as  they 
may  deem  necessary.'' 

The  Chinese  Government,  having  received  and  accepted  the  ultimatum,  feel  con- 
strained to  make  a  frank  and  plain  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  negotia- 
tions which  were  abruptly  terminated  by  this  drastic  action  on  the  part  of  Japan. 

The  Chinese  Government  have  constantly  aimed,  as  they  still  aim,  at  consolidating 
the  friendship  existing  between  China  and  Japan,  and,  in  t^is  period  of  travail  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  particularly  solicitous  of  preserving  peace  in  the  Far 
East.  Unexpectedly  on  January  18,  I9Io,  his  excellency  the  Japanese  minister  in 
Peking,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his  Government,  adopted  the  unusual 
procedure  of  presenting,  to  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  China  a 
list  (hereto  appended)  of  21  momentous  aemands,  arranffed  in  five  groujM.  Tlie  first 
four  groups  were  each  introduced  by  a  preamble,  but  there  was  no  preamble  or  ex- 
planation to  the  fifth  group.  In  respect  of  the  character  of  the  demands  in  this  group, 
however,  no  difference  was  indicated  in  the  dociunent  between  them  and  those 
embodied  in  the  preceding  groups. 

Although  there  was  no  cause  for  such  a  d-marche,  the  Chinese  Government,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government,  at  once  agreed  to  open 
negotiations  on  those  articles  which  it  was  possible  for  China  to  consider,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  palpable  that  the  whole  of  the  demands  were  intended  to  extend 
the  rights  and  interests  of  Japan  without  securing:  a  quid  pro  quo  of  any  kind  for  China. 

China  approached  the  pending  conferences  in  a  spirit  of  utmost  friendliness  and 
with  a  determination  to  deal  with  all  questions  frankly  and  sincerely.  Before  negoti- 
ations were  actually  commenced,  the  Japanese  minister  raised  many  questions  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  delegates  proposed  to  represent  China,  the  number  of  confer- 
ences to  be  held  in  each  week,  and  the  method  of  discussion.  The  Chinese  Grovem- 
ment,  though  their  views  differed  from  those  of  the  Japanese  minister,  yielded  in  all 
these  respects  to  his  contentions  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  any  delay  in  the  negotiations. 
The  objections  of  the  Japanese  minister  to  the  customary  recording  and  signing  of 
the  minutes  of  each  conference,  which  the  Chinese  Government  suggested  as  a  neces- 
sary and  advisable  precaution,  as  well  as  one  calculated  to  facilitate  future  reference, 
were  also  accepted.  Nor  did  the  Chinese  Government  retaliate  in  anv  way  when  in 
the  course  of  tne  negotiations  the  Japanese  Minister  twice  suspended  the  conferences, 
obviously  with  the  object  of  compelling  compliance  with  his  views  on  certain  points 
at  the  time  under  discussion.  Even  when  delay  was  threatened  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate injury  sustained  by  the  Japanese  Minister  as  a  result  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
the  Chinese  delegates,  in  order  to  avert  interruption,  proposed  that  the  conferences 
should  be  continued  at  the  Japanese  Legation,  which  proposal  was  accepted.  Later 
when,  on  March  22,  the  Japanese  Grovemment  dispatched  lam  bodies  of  troops  to 
South  Manchuria  and  Shantung  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  relieving  the  garrison — 
whose  term  of  service  had  not  then  expired — ^the  Japanese  Minister  stated  at  the 
coiiierence,  in  reply  to  a  direct  question  as  to  when  the  retiring  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn, that  this  would  not  be  done  imtil  negotiations  could  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Although  this  minatory  step  caused  much  excitement,  indignation,  and 
alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  made  it  difficult  for  the  Chinese  Grovem- 
ment to  contmue  the  conferences,  they  successfully  exerted  efforts  to  avert  a  rupture 
and  thus  enabled  the  negotiations  smoothly  to  proceed.  All  this  demonstrates  that 
the  Chinese  Government  were  dominated  by  a  smcere  desire  to  expedite  the  progress 
of  the  conferences;  and  that  the  Japanese  Government  recognized  this  important  fact 
was  made  clear  on  March  II  when  the  Japanese  Minister  conveyed  to  the  Chinese 
Government  an  expression  of  his  Government's  appreciation  of  Cmna's  frankness  and 
sincerity  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations. 

One  of  the  supplementary  proposals  was  in  these  terms: 

From  February  2,  when  the  negotiations  were  commenced,  to  April  17,  24  confer- 
ences were  held  in  all.  Throughout  this  whole  period  the  Chinese  Government 
steadfastly  strove  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  and  made  every  concession 
possible. 

Of  the  21  demands  originally  submitted  by  Japan,  China  agreed  to  15,  some  in  prin- 
ciple and  some  textually,  6  being  initialed  by  ooth  parties. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  DEMANDS  TO  WHICH  CHINA  AGREED. 

At  the  first  conference,  held  on  February  2,  China  agreed  in  principle  to  the  first 
article  of  the  Shantung  o^roup  of  demands  which  provides  that  Ctdna  should  give  her 
assent  to  the  transfer  ofGermany's  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment maintained  at  first  that  the  subject  of  this  demand  related  to  the  post  bellum 
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eettlefment,  and  therefore  ehoold  be  left  over  for  disctiedon  by  all  tihe  parties  inter- 
ested at  ti^e  peace  conference.  Failing  to  persuade  the  Japanese  minister  to  accept 
this  view,  the  GhineBe  Government  agreed  to  this  demand  in  principle,  and  made 
certain  supplementary  proposals. 

"The  Japanese  Grovemment  declares  that  wh^n  the  Chinese  Grovemment  sive  their 
assent  to  tne  disposition  of  interests  above  referred  to,  Japan  will  restore  me  leased 
territory  of  Kiaocnow  to  China,  and  further  recognizes  the  nght  of  the  CMnese  Govern- 
ment to  x>articipate  in  the  negotiations  referred  to  above  between  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. " 

The  provision  for  a  declaration  to  restore  Kiaochow,  was  clearly  not  a  demand  on 
Japan  out  only  a  reiteration  of  Japan's  voluntary  statement  in  her  ultimatimi  to 
Germany  on  August  15, 1914  (a  copy  of  which  was  ofi&cially  transmitted  to  the  Chinese 
Government  for  perusal  on  August  15),  and  repeated  in  public  statements  by  the 
Japanese  premier.  Appreciating  the  earnest  desire  of  Japan  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  Far  JSast  and  to  cement  her  friendship  with  China,  as  evidenced  by  this  friendly 
offer,  the  Chinese  Government  left  the  entire  question  of  the  conditions  of  restoration 
to  be  determined  by  Japan,  and  refrained  from  making  an^r  reference  thereto  in  the 
supplementary  proposal.  The  suggestion  relating  to  participation  in  the  conference 
between  Japan  ana  Germany  was  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Shantung,  the  object 
of  future  negotiation  between  Japan  and  Germany,  is  a  Chinese  Province,  and  therefore 
China  is  the  power  most  concerned  in  the  future  of  that  territory. 

Another  supplementary  proposal  suggesting  the  assumption  by  Japan  of  responsi- 
bility for  indemnification  A  the  losses  arising  out  of  the  militarv  operations  by  Japan 
in  and  about  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  China 
was  neutral  vis-2^vis  the  war  between  Japan  and  Germany.  Had  China  not  inserted 
such  a  provision,  her  position  in  relation  to  this  conflict  might  have  been  liable  to 
misconstruction — ^the  localities  in  which  the  operations  took  place  being  a  portion  of 
China's  territory — and  might  also  have  exposed  herself  to  a  claim  for  indemnification 
of  losses  for  which  qhe  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

In  a  further  supplementary  proposal  the  Chinese  Government  suggested  that, 
prior  to  the  restoration  of  the  Kiaochow  territory  to  China,  the  maritime  cu&toms,  the 
telegraphs,  and  post  offices  should  continue  to  be  administered  as  heretofore; 
that  the  military  railway,  the  telegraph  lines,  etc.,  which  were  installed  by  Japan 
to  facilitate  her  military  operations,  should  be  removed  forthwith;  that  the  Apanese 
troops  now  stationed  outside  of  the  leased  territory  should  be  fiist  withdrawn,  and 
those  within  the  tenitory  should  be  recalled  at  the  time  when  Kiaochow  is  returned 
to  China.  Shantung  being  a  Chinese  Province,  it  was  natural  for  China  to  be  anxious 
concerning  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  helium.  Although  the  Chinese 
Government  were  confident  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  enect  such  resto- 
ration in  pursuance  of  their  official  declaration,  it  was  necessary  for  China,  being 
neutral  throughout  the  war,  to  place  these  matters  on  record. 

At  tho  third  conference,  held  on  February  22,  China  agreed  to  the  second  demand 
in  the  Shantung  Group  not  to  cede  or  lease  to  any  power  any  tenitory  or  i^nd  on 
the  sea  border  of  Shantung. 

At  the  fifth  conference,  held  on  February  29,  China  agreed  to  give  Japan  the  pref- 
erence, provided  Germany  abandoned  the  privilege  to  supply  the  capital  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  Chefoo  or  Lungkow  to  connect  with  the  Kiaochow-Tsinanfu 
Railway,  in  the  event  of  China  deciding  to  build  that  railway  with  foreign  capital. 

At  the  sixth  conference,  held  on  March  3,  China,  in  the  interests  of  foreign  trade, 
agreed  to  open  certain  important  cities  in  Shuitung  as  trade  marts  under  regulations 
approved  by  the  Japanese  Government,  although  this  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
Japan  for  privil^es  additional  to  any  that  hitherto  had  been  enjoyed  by  Germany 
and  was  not  an  outcome  of  the  hostilities  between  Japan  and  Germany,  nor,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chinese  Government,  was  its  acceptance  essential  to  the  preservation 
01  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

At  the  eighth  conference,  held  on  March  9,  China  agreed  (1)  to  the  extension  of 
the  term  of  the  lease  of  Dairen  and  (2)  Port  Arthur,  and  (3)  of  the  South  Manchuria 
and  (4)  Antung-Mukden  Railways,  all  to  99  years. 

Owing  to  the  bitter  experiences  which  China  sustained  in  the  past  in  connection 
with  the  leased  portions  of  her  territory,  it  has  become  her  settled  policy  not  to  grant 
further  leases  nor  to  extend  the  term  oi  those  now  in  existance.  Therefore,  it  was  a 
significant  indication  of  China's  desire  to  meet  Japan's  wishes  when  sh^  agreed  to  this 
exceptional  departure  from  her  settled  policy. 

At  the  same  conference  the  Chinese  Government  also  a^eed  to  refrain  from  raisins 
objections  to  the  principle  of  cooperation  in  the  Hanyehpin^  Co.,  if  the  latter  should 
arrive  at  an  afireement  m  this  respect  with  the  Japanese  capitalists  concerned.  With 
reference  to  tnis  question  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  Japanese  Minister  that,  in  the 
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provifiiona]  constitation  of  the  Republic  of  C3iiDa,  Chinese  subjects  are  guaranteed 
the  n^ht  of  protection  of  their  property  and  freedom  to  engage  in  any  lawful  occupation. 
The  Uovemment  was  precluded,  therefore,  from  interfering  with  the  private  businesB 
of  the  people,  and  could  not  find  any  other  solution  than  the  one  thus  agreed  to. 

As  regsutls  the  single  article  of  the  fourth  group,  and  the  preamble  thereto,  the 
Chinese  Government  held  that  they  were  inconsistent  with  Chinese  sovereignty. 
However,  China,  at  this  conference,  expressed  her  readiness  to  meet  the  Tdshes  of 
Japan  so  far  as  it  was  possible  without  infringing  her  sovereignty,  and  agreed  to  make 
a  voluntary  pronouncement  that  she  would  not  alienate  any  portion  of  ner  coast  line. 

In  connection  with  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  pro- 
visioD  regarding  the  repurchase  period  in  the  agreement  (36  years  from  1902)  was  not 
mentioned  in  Japan's  original  proposal.  Subseciuently  the  Japanese  Government^ 
on  the  ground  that  the  meaning  of  this  provision  was  not  clear,  requested  China 
to  agree  to  its  cancellation.  To  mis  request  the  Chinese  Government  acceded,  thouj^h 
well  aware  that  the  proposed  change  could  only  benefit  Japan.  Chioa  thus  relui- 
quished  the  right  to  repurchase  the  railway  at  the  expiration  of  another  23  years. 

In  connection  with  tne  Antun^-Mukden  Railway,  the  article,  which  was  originally 
initialed  at  the  conference,  provided  for  the  reversion  of  the  railway  to  China  at  the 
end  of  9d  years  without  payment,  but,  at  the  subsequent  meeting,  the  Japanese 
Minister  requested  that  the  reference  to  the  reversion  without  payment  de  deleted 
from  the  initialed  article.  In  accedinej'to  the  Japanese  ministw's  request,  China 
again  showed  her  sincere  desire  to  expedite  matters  and  to  meet  Japan's  wishes  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  point  in  her  favor,  to  which  Japan  had  alr^idy  agreed. 

At  the  eleventh  conference,  held  on  March  16,  China  agreed  to  give  Japan  preference 
in  regard  to  loans  for  railway  construction  in  South  Manchuria. 

At  the  thirteenth  conference,  held  on  March  23,  China  agreed  (1)  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway  loan  agreement;  (2)  to  give  preiference  to  Japan  if 
the  revenue  of  South  Manchuria  were  offered  as  security  for  loans;  (3)  to  give  preference 
to  Japanese  in  the  event  of  the  employment  of  advisers  for  South  Manchuria;  (4)  to 
grant  to  Japanese  the  right  of  mining  in  nine  specified  areas  in  South  Manchuria. 

In  its  original  form  the  demand  with  reference  to  mining  in  South  Manchuria 
tended  to  create  a  monopoly  for  Japanese  subjects,  and,  therefore,  was  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.  The  Chinese  Government  explained 
that  they  could  not,  in  view  of  the  treaty  rights  of  other  powers,  agree  to  this  monopoly, 
but  they  readily  gave  their  acceptance  when  Japan  consented  to  the  modification 
of  the  demand  so  as  to  mitigate  its  monopolistic  character. 

In  connection  with  the  Ejiin-Changchun  Railway,  the  amendment  agreed  to 
involves  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  original  agreement  on  the  bads  of  the  existing 
railway  loan  contracts  concluded  by  China  with  other  forei^  capitalists,  as  well  as  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  extend  to  this  railway  any  better 
terms  which  may  be  hereafter  accorded  to  other  railway  concessionaries  in  China.  The 
capital  of  this  railway  was  orip:inally  50  per  cent  Chinese  and  50  per  cent  Japanese. 
The  ^ect  of  this  undertaking  is  to  transfer  the  capital  originally  held  by  the  Chineee, 
as  well  as  the  full  control  and  administration  of  the  railway,  to  the  Japanese. 

At  the  twenty-first  conference,  held  on  April  10,  China  agreed,  in  regard  to  the 
demands  concerning  Fukien  province,  to  give  Japan  an  assurance  in  accordance  with 
Japan's  wishes  at  a  future  time. 

As  re^Buxis  demands  2  and  3  in  the  Manchuria  Group,  relating  to  the  ownership  of 
land  for  trade,  manu&cture,  and  agricultural  enterprises,  as  well  as  for  the  right  of 
settlement  in  the  interior  of  South  Manchuria,  the  Chinese  Government,  after  discussion 
at  several  conferences,  agreed  to  them  in  principle,  but  desired  to  introduce  certain 
amendments  concerning  the  control  and  protection  of  the  Japanese  subjects  who 
might  avail  themselves  of  these  rights.  The  course  of  the  negotiations  in  connection 
wiui  these  amendments  will  be  reierred  to  subsequently. 

IN  THE  If  ATTER  OF  THOSE  DEMANDS  TO  WHICH  CHINA  COULD  NOT  AORES. 

Of  the  21  original  demands  there  were  6,  as  previously  mentioned,  to  which  China 
could  not  agree  on  .the  ground  that  they  were  not  proper  subjects  for  international 
n^^tiation,  confiictine;  as  they  did  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  China,  the  treaty  righta 
of  other  powers,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 

Thus,  lor  example,  the  second  article  of  the  Hanyenping  question  in  the  origina] 
third  group  in  particular  seriously  affected  the  principle  ofequal  commercial  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  proposal  that  there  should  be  joint  administration  by  China  and  Japan  of  the 
police  m  China  was  clearly  an  interference  with  the  Republic's  domestic  affairs,  and 
consequently  an  infringement  of  her  sovereignty.  For  that  reason  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment could  not  take  the  demand  into  consideration.    But  when  it  was  explained  by 
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the  Japanese  minister  that  this  referred  only  to  South  Manchuria,  and  he  suggested 
that  hu  Government  would  be  satisfied  if  China  agreed  to  engage  Japanese  aa  police 
advjaers  for  that  territory,  the  Chinese  Government  accepted  the  suggestion. 

The  two  articles  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  land  for  schools,  hospiSs,  and  temples, 
as  well  as  to  the  right  of  missionary  propaganda,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chmese 
Govenmient,  have  presented  grave  obstacles  to  the  consolidation  of  the  friendly 
feelinjB;  subsisting  between  the  two  people.  The  religions  of  the  two  countries  are 
identical  and,  therefore,  the  need  for  a  missionary  propaganda  to  be  cairied  on  in 
China  by  Japanese  doee  not  exist.  The  natural  rivalry  between  Chinese  and  Japanese 
followers  of  the  same  faith  would  tend  to  create  incessant  disputes  and  fnction. 
Whereas  western  missionaries  live  apart  from  the  Chinese  conmiunities  among  whidi 
they  labor,  Japanese  monks  would  live  with  the  Chinese;  and  the  similarity  of  their 
physical  characteristics,  their  religious  garb,  and  their  habits  of  life  would  render  it 
mipossible  to  distinguish  them  for  purposes  of  affording  the  protection  which  the 
Japanese  Government  would  require  should  be  extended  to  them  under  the  system  of 
extra-territoriality  now  obtaining  in  China.  Moreover  a  general  apprehension  exists 
among  the  Chinese  j)eople  that  these  peculiar  conditions  fovoring  conspiraciee  for 
political  purposes  might  oe  taken  advantage  of  by  some  unscrupulous  Chinese. 

The  demand  for  railway  concessions  in  the  Yangtsse  Valley  conflicted  with  the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Railwav  agreement  of  March  6,  1908,  the  Nanking- 
Changsha  Railway  agreement  of  March  31, 1914,  and  the  engagement  of  August  24, 1914, 
fiiving  preference  to^ritish  firms  for  the  projected  line  from  Nanehang  to  Chaochowfu. 
For  uaa  reason  the  Chinese  Government  found  themselves  unable  to  consider  the 
demand,  though  the  Japanese  minister,  while  informed  of  China's  engagements  with 
Great  Britain,  repeatedly  pressed  for  its  acceptance. 

In  respect  to  the  demand  for  the  appointment  of  influential  Japanese  to  be  advisers 
and  instructors  in  political,  financial,  and  military  affairs,  the  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  rcigard  to  the  appointment  of  advisers  has  been  simiufr  to  that  which 
has  presumably  guided  the  Japanese  Government  in  like  selection  of  the  best  quali- 
fied men  irrespective  of  their  nationality.  As  an  indication  of  their  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  eminent  Japanese^  one  of  the  earliest  appointments 
made  to  an  advisersbip  was  that  of  Dr.  Ariga,  while  later  on  Dr.  Hirai  and  Mr.  Naka- 
yami  were  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  communications. 

It  was  considered  that  the  demand  that  Japanese  should  be  appointed  in  the  three 
roost  important  administrative  departments,  as  well  as  the  demand  for  the  jointcon- 
trol  of  Cnina's  police,  and  the  demand  for  an  engagement  to  purchase  a  fixed  amount 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Japan  or  to  establiBn  joint  arsenals  in  China,  so  dearly 
involved  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  Umt  the  Chinese  Government  were  imable 
even  to  consider  them. 

For  these  reasons  the  Chinese  Government,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  negotiations, 
declared  that  they  were  unable  to  negotiate  on  the  demands;  but,  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Minister,  the  Chinese  delegates  consented  to  give  the 
reasons  for  declining  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  them. 

IN'  THB  MATTBB  OF  THB  QUB8TIONS  07  DISPUTB  IKVOLVBD  IN  80MB  07  THB  70RBG0IN0 

DBMAND8. 

The  demand  by  Japan  for  the  right  of  her  subjects  in  South  Manchiuria  to  lease  or 
own  land,  and  to  reside  and  travel,  and  to  engage  in  business  or  manufacture  of  any 
kind  whatever,  was  deemed  by  the  Chinese  (^vemment  to  obtain  for  Japanese  sub- 
jects in  this  region  a  privileged  status  beyond  the  terms  of  the  treaties  existing  between 
the  two  nations,  ana  to  give  them  a  freedom  of  action  which  would  be  a  restriction 
of  China's  sovereignty  and  a  serious  infringement  of  her  administrative  rights.  Should 
Japanese  subjects  be  granted  the  right  of  owninfi"  land,  it  would  mean  that  all  the 
landed  property  in  the  region  might  ndl  into  their  hands,  thereby  endangering  China's 
territonal  mtegrity.  Moreover,  residence  in  the  interior  was  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  extrar territoriality,  the  relinauishment  of  which  is  necessary  to  the 
actual  enjo^^ment  of  the  privil^  of  inland  residence,  as  evidenced  in  the  practice 
of  other  nations. 

Japan's  unconditional  demand  for  the  privilege  of  inland  residence  accompanied 
with  a  desire  to  extend  extra-territoriality  into  tiie  interior  of  China  and  to  enable 
Japanese  subjects  to  monopolize  all  the  interests  in  South  Manchuria,  was  also  pal- 
paoly  irreconcilable  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.  For  this  reason  the 
Chinese  Government  were,  in  the  first  instance,  unable  to  accept  this  demand  as  a 
basis  of  negotiation.  Their  profound  regard  for  the  Mendly  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  however,  persuaded  them  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts,  in  spite  of  all  the 
inherent  difficulties,  to  seek  a  solution  of  a  question  which  was  practically  impossible 
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to  solve.  Knowing  that  the  propoeal  made  by  Japan  was  incompatible  with  treaties, 
they  nevertheless  sought  to  meet  her  wishes  witnin  the  limits  of  treaties.  Accoid- 
in^ly  they  submitted  a  counter-proposal  to  open  more  places  in  South  Manchuria 
to  international  trade  and  to  establisn  SinoJapanese  joint  reclamation  companies. 

This  suggestion  was  made  in  the  belief  that  the  places  to  which  Japanese  subjects 
would  desire  to  resort  for  purposes  of  trade,  could  not  be  other  than  important  locali- 
ties; if  all  these  localities  were  opened  to  commerce,  then  they  could  reside,  trade, 
and  lease  land  there  for  joint  reclamation.  Thus  Japanese  subjects  nd^t  enjoy  the 
essence  of  the  privilege  of  inland  residence  and  would  still  be  able  to  reconcile  their 
position  with  China's  treaties  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunit3r. 

After  the  Japanese  Government  declined  to  accept  tms  sugsestion,  Guna  with- 
drew it  and  replaced  it  with  an  amendment  to  the  original  artides.  It  was  proposed 
in  this  amendment  to  grant  to  Japanese  subjects  the  extra-treaty  privilege  of  inland 
residence  with  the  provisoB  that  Japanese  subjects  in  places  outside  of  trade  marts 
should  observe  Chinese  police  regulations  and  pay  taxes  in  the  same  manner  as 
Chinese;  and  that  civil  and  criminal  cases  involving  such  Japanese  subjects  should 
be  adjudicated  by  Chinese  authorities,  the  Japanese  consul  attending  merely  to 
watch  the  proceedings.  This  si^igestion  was  not  an  innovation;  it  was  based  upon 
the  modus  operandi  now  in  force  as  r^iards  the  Korean  settlers  in  inland  distnctfl 
in  Chientao.    But  the  Japanese  Grovemment  again  declined  to  accept  it. 

The  Chinese  Government  thereupon  made  a  third  proposal  alon^  the  line  of  what 
constitutes  the  present  practice  in  Turkey,  making  a  distinction,  however,  in  favor 
of  Japanese  subjects,  in  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
This  was  once  more  objected  to  by  the  Japanese  Govei^nment. 

Then  the  Chinese  Government  proposed  to  concede  still  another  step — ^the  fourth 
endeavor  to  meet  Japan's  wishes.  They  proposed  to  agree  to  the  full  text  of  articles 
2  and  3  relative  to  the  question  of  inland  residence,  except  that  ''the  right  of  owning 
land"  was  chaftged  into  ''the  right  of  leasing  land"  ana  to  the  phrase  "cultivating 
land"  was  added  Una  clause:  "the  regulations  for  which  shall  be  determined  sepsr 
rately";  and,  further,  to  add  a  supplementary  article  which  embodied  a  moaus 
operandi  which  the  Chinese  Government  had  constrained  themselves  to  make,  out  of 
a  desire  to  come  to  a  settlement  over  this  question.    The  view  advanced  in  this  sup- 

elementary  article  was  based  upon  the  Japanese  minister's  declaration  made  on 
[arch  6,  1915,  that  a  separate  article  emboa3dng  some  compromise  might  be  added 
to  the  original  articles  2  and  3  for  the  piurpose  of  avoiding  any  conflict  with  China's 
sovereija;nty  or  the  system  established  by  treaties.  These  suggestions  made  by  the 
Chinese  Government  were  not  accepted  by  Japan. 

As  regards  eastern  inner  Mongolia,  not  only  nave  no  treaties  been  entered  into  with 
Japan  concerning  this  r^on,  but  also  the  people  are  so  unaccustomed  to  foreign  trade 
that  the  Chinese  Government  invariably  fed  much  anxiety  about  thesafety  of  foreign- 
ers who  elect  to  travel  there.  The  Chinese  Government,  therefore,  considered  that 
it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  foreigners  to  open  the  whole  territory  to  them  for 
residence  and  commerce,  and  on  these  ^unds  based  their  original  refusal  to  place 
eastern  inner  Mongolia  on  the  same  footing  as  South  Manchuria.  Still,  their  desire 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Government  eventually  prompted  them  to  offer 
to  open  a  number  of  places  in  the  r^on  to  foreign  trade. 

IN  THE   HATTEB  OF  JAPAN'S  BEVIBED  DEMANDS. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  negotiations  up  to  April  17.  It  was  hoped  by  the 
Chinese  Government  that  the  Japanese  Government,  in  view  of  the  great  concesssions 
made  by  China  at  the  conferences  held  up  to  this  time,  would  see  a  way  of  effecting  an 
amicable  settlement  by  modifying  their  position  on  certain  points.  In  regsurd  to  these 
it  had,  by  this  time,  become  manifest  that  China  would  encounter  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  making  further  concessions. 

The  Japanese  Government,  however,  suspended  the  negotiations  until  April  26 
when  they  surprised  the  Chinese  Government  by  presenting  a  new  list  of  24  demands 
(which  is  hereto  appended),  and  requested  the  Ctdnese  Government  to  accord  their 
acceptance  without  delay,  adding  that  this  was  their  final  proposal.  At  the  same  time 
the  Japanese  minister  stated  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  restore  the  leased 
territory  of  Kiaochow  to  China  at  an  opportune  time  in  the  future  and  under  proper 
conditions  if  the  Chinese  Government  would  agree  to  the  new  list  of  24  demands 
without  modification. 

In  this  new  list,  although  the  term  "special  position"  in  the  preamble  of  the  Man- 
churian  eroup  was  changed  to  "economic  relations,"  and  although  the  character  of 
the  articles  in  the  ori^al  fifth  ^up  was  altered  from  demands  to  a  redtal  of  alleged 
statements  by  the  Chmese  foreign  minister,  four  new  demands  were  introduced  con- 
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cerning  eastern  inner  Mongolia.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Govern 
ment,  the  Chinese  Gov^nment  gave  the  revised  list  the  most  careful  consideration; 
and  being  sincerely  desirous  of  an  early  settlement  offered  new  concessions  in  their 
repl>  presented  to  the  Japanese  minister  on  May  1.    (Annexed.) 

in  tnis  reply  the  Chinese  Government  reinserted  the  proposal  in  reference  to  the 
retrocession  of  Kutochow,  which  they  advanced  at  the  first  conference  on  February  2, 
and  which  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  minister.  This,  therefore, 
was  in  no  sense  a  new  proposal. 

The  Chinese  Government  also  proposed  to  aeree  to  three  of  the  four  articles  relating 
to  eastern  inner  Mongolia.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  determining  a  definition  of 
the  boundaries  of  eastern  inner  Monsolia— this  being  a  new  expression  in  Chinese 
geomphical  terminology — ^but  the  Chinese  Government,  actmg  upon  a  statement 
made  at  a  previous  conference  by  the  Japanese  minister  that  the  Japanese  Government 
meant  the  region  under  Chinese  administrative  jurisdiction,  and  taking  note,  in  the 
list  presented  oy  the  Japanese  minister,  of  the  names  of  places  in  eastern  inner  Mongolia 
to  be  opened  to  trade,  mferred  that  the  so^alled  eastern  inner  Mongolia  is  that  psut  of 
inner  Mongolia  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Manchuria  and  the  Jehol 
Intendency,  and  refrained  from  placing  any  limitations  upon  the  definition  of  this 
term. 

The  Chinese  Government  also  withdrew  their  BU|>plementary  proposax  reserving  the 
right  of  muTrify  rcffulations  for  agricultural  enterprises  to  be  undertaken  by  Japanese 
settiecs  in  Souui  Manchuria. 

In  respect  of  the  trial  of  cases  invc^ving  land  disputes  between  Japanese  only,  or 
between  Japanese  and  Chinese,  the  Chinese  Government  accorded  to  the  Japanese 
consul  tiie  right  of  deputing  an  officer  to  watch  the  proceedings. 

The  Chinese  Grovemment  also  agreed  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  modify  the  term  "  police  law  and  ordinances"  into  ''  police  rules  and 
regulations/'  thereby  limiting  the  extent  of  control  which  the  Chinese  would  have 
over  Japanese  subjects. 

As  regards  the  Hanyehping  demand,  the  Chinese  Government  accepted  the  draft 
made  by  Ihe  Japanese  Government,  embodying  an  engagement  by  the  Chinese 
Government  not  to  convert  the  company  into  a  State-owned  concern,  nor  to  con- 
fiscate it,  nor  to  force  it  to  borrow  foreign  capital  other  tluai  Japanese. 

In  respect  of  the  Fukien  question  ue  Chinese  Government  also  agreed  to  give 
an  assurance  in  the  amplified  form  suggested  by  the  Japanese  Government  that  the 
Chinese  Government  had  not  given  their  consent  to  any  foreign  nations,  to  construct 
a  dockyard,  or  a  coaling  station,  or  a  naval  base,  or  any  other  military  establishment 
along  the  coast  of  Fukien  Province;  nor  did  they  contemplate  borrowing  foreign 
ca^tal  for  the  foregoing  purposes. 

Having  made' these  concessions  which  practically  brought  the  views  of  China  into 
line  with  those  of  Japan,  and  having  explained  in  a  note  accompanying  the  reply 
the  difficulty  for  China  to  make  further  concessions,  the  Chinese  Government  hoped 
that  the  j^apanese  Government  would  accept  their  reply  of  May  1,  and  thus  bnng 
the  negotiations  to  an  amicable  conclusion. 

The  Japanese  Government,  however,  expressed  themselves  as  being  dissatisfied 
with  Chiuft's  reply,  and  withdrew  the  conditional  offer  to  restore  Kiaochow  to  China 
made  on  April  26.  It  was  further  intimated  that  if  the  Chinese  Government  did 
not  give  their  ftdl  compliance  with  the  list  of  24  demands,  Japan  would  have  recourse 
to  drastic  measures. 

Upon  receiving  this  intimation  the  Chinese  Government,  inspired  by  the  con- 
ciliatory spirit  which  had  been  predominant  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  desirous  of  avoiding  any  possible  rupture  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  made  a  supreme  effort  to  meet  the  situation,  and  represented  to  the  Japanese 
Government  that  they  would  reconsider  their  position  and  make  another  attempt 
to  find  a  solution  that  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  Japan,  in  respect  to  those  articles 
which  China  had  declared  could  not  be  taken  up  for  consideration,  but  to  which 
Japan  attached  great  importance.  Even  in  the  evening  of  May  6,  after  the  Japanese 
minister  had  notified  tne  Chinese  Government  that  the  ultimatum  had  arrived  in 
Peking,  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  interests  of  peace  still  exerted  efforts  to  save 
the  situation  by  offering  to  meet  Japan's  wishes. 

These  overtures  were  again  rejected  and  thus  exhausted  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  prevent  an  impasse. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Cldnese  Cxovemment  proceeded  to  the  fullest  extent  of  possible 
concession  in  view  of  the  strong  national  sentiment  manifested  by  the  people  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  negotiations.  All  that  the  Chinese  uovemment  strove  to 
tntjtttjMn  was  China's  plenary  sovereignty,  the  treaty  rights  of  foreign  poweis  in 
China,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 
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To  the  profound  regret  of  the  Chinese  Government,  however,  the  tremendous 
sacrifices  which  they  hsA  shown  themselves  ready  to  make,  proved  unavailing,  and 
an  ultlmatimi  (the  text  of  whidi  is  appended)  was  duly  delivered  to  them  by  the 
Japanese  minister  at  3  o*  clock  on  the  aitemoon  of  May  7. 

As  to  the  allegations  made  in  the  ultimatum  against  China,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment hope  that  the  for^;oing  outline  of  the  history  of  the  negotiations  constitutee  a 
clear,  dispassionate,  and  complete  reply. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  course  they  should  take  with  reference  to  the 
ultimatum  the  Qiinese  Government  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  preserve  the  Chineee 
people,  as  well  as  the  lai:ge  number  of  foreign  residents  in  China,  from  unneceseary 
suffering,  and  also  to  prevent  the  Interests  of  friendly  powers  from  bein^  imperiled. 
For  these  reasons  the  Chinese  Government  were  constrained  to  comply  m  foil  with 
the  terms  of  the  ultimatum  (the  reply  being  hereto  appended),  but  in  compl3ring 
the  Chinese  disclaim  any  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  any  revision,  which 
may  thus  be  effected,  of  the  various  conventions  and  agreements  concluded  between 
other  powers  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  China's  territorial  independence  and 
int^;nty,  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Wliat  was  the  date  of  that  statement? 

'Mi.  Ferguson.  It  was  issued — I  can  not  say,  sir,  because  printing 
is  so  slow  in  Peking.  It  was  somewhere  toward  the  latter  part  oi 
May. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  On  what  date  was  the  treaty  signed  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  25.    It  was  somewhere  about  that  same  time. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  It  must  have  been  issued  within  a  week  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  somewhere  along  there.  It  may  have 
been  in  the  first  weeks  of  June.    I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  was  given  publicity  throughout  China  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  hear  Senator  McCormick's 
speech  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  the  course  of  it  h^  quoted  frona 
an  eminent  Japanese  statesman's  construction  of,  or  the  future  con- 
struction that  Japan  would  put  upon,  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 
Did  you  follow  that  particular  part  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Part  of  it.  1  could  not  hear  from  where  I  was  sit- 
ing in  the  gallery. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  only  reason  of  my  inquiry  was 
that  if  you  were  familiar  with  it  I  was  going  to  ask  you. about  it,  but 
if  you  aid  not  hear  it  I  will  not  refer  to  it  further. 

Mr.  Febguson.  If  you  could  state 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  I  do  not  want  to  state  it.  I  might 
not  state  it  with  entire  accuracy.  The  substance  of  it  as  I  gathered 
was  that  some  eminent  Japanese  statesman  —here  is  the  record,  if 
I  am  going  to  question  yoa  about  it,  it  will  be  far  better,  I  think,  to 
get  it  accurately.  If  somebody  will  proceed  with  other  questions,  I 
will  ask  that  later. 

Senator  Knox.  I  was  goins  to  make  a  suggestion  that  we  might 
take  the  time  to  send  out  anct  got  some  of  our  Democratic  brethern 
to  come  in  and  help  expedite  this  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  would  like  to  ha-ve  you  give  vour  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Lansing-Ishii  text,  as  to  its  scope  and  its  eftect. 

Mr.  Febguson.  May  I  do  so  first  without  its  going  into  the  record. 
Senator?  I  would  lilte  to  ask  as  to  the  expediency  of  putting  it  .into 
the  record.    I  should  bate  to  put  it  in  the  recx)rd. 
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Senator  Swanson.  The  reason  I  desire  that  is  that  in  the  question 
of  Senator  Johnson  he  used  the  words  that  the  agreement  disposed  of 
the  ''fate"  of  China,  and  1  woidd  like  to  have  also  in  the  record  your 
interpretation  as  to  the  effect  of  that  agreement,  the  EngUsh  text, 
which  was  the  official  text. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  PersonaUy,  1  regarded  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment as  a  most  unfortunate  document,  and  out  of  keeping  with  our 
traditional  policy. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  about  the  Root-Takahira  agreement? 

Mr.  Fbbguson.  That  was  perfectly  right  and  perfectly  in  agree- 
ment with  all  our  previous  treatment  of  China. 

Senator  Swanson,  Was  China  consulted  about  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  agreement  was  made  without  any  con- 
sultation with  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  1  know. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  finished.  Senator? 

Senator  Swanson.  No.  You  said  it  was  out  of  accord.  What 
special  rights  does  that  agreement  give  to  Japan  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  mean  the  Koo1>Takahira  agreement? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 

Afr.  Ferguson.  Well,  the  primal  difficulty  in  that  is  that  it  deals 
with  China  without  consulting  her,  whereas  the  Root-Takahira  agree- 
ment was  following  up  by  Mr.  Hay's  original  plan  of  getting  eyerybodv 
to  agree  to  recognize  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  "open  door,'' 
the  equal  opportxmity  of  all  nations,  and  whether  China  was  con- 
sulted about  it,  or  was  not  consulted  about  it,  made  very  little 
difference.  But  here  it  was  a  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  powers 
that  were  in  treatj^  with  China  toward  her. 

Tbe  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  brings  in  something  which  directly 
affects  China,  by  saying  that  territorial  propinquity  creates  special 
relations  between  countries.  That  is  a  statement  which  I  think  is 
verv  broad. 

Senator  Swanson.  Does  that  give  Japan  any  greater  interest  in 
China  than  China  would  have  in  Japan  ?  Their  relations  are  similar 
to  each  other,  as  a  general  statement  of  the  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  H  states  they  are  on  the  basis  ot  territorial  pro- 
pinquity, and  consequently  that  "the  Govemment  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China." 

Senator  Swanson.  Well,  now,  the  declaration  of  that  general 
principle 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  very  different  from  what  we  have  ever  stated, 
and  is  directly — how  it  can  be  possible  to  maintain  on  the  one  hand 
the  ''open  door,"  equal  opportunity,  and  on  the  other  hand  say  that  a 
certain  nation  on  accoimt  of  territorial  propinquity  has  special 
interests,  is  more  than  I  can  imderstand,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Does  that  general  declaration  give  Japan  any 
greater  interest  in  China  than  China  would  have  in  Japan  on  account 
of  being  so  geo^aphically  situated  toward  each  other — the  general 
declaration  of  principle  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  provided  they  were  on  an  equal  basis, 
which  they  have  not  been  for  several  years. 
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territorial  intecrity  of  China,  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  dtisens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  conunerce  and  industry  of 
China. 

And  Japan  wrote  an  identical  note  agreeing  to  that. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir.  Might  I  say  to  the  Senator  in  reference 
to  that,  that  the  Chinese  Government  was  much  embarassed  by  the 
conflict  of  the  interpretations  which  were  given  to  it  by  the  two  lega- 
tions, the  American  legation  and  the  Japanese  legation^  the  Ameri- 
can legation  emphasizing  that  the  purport  of  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  was  to  confirm  the  principle  of  the  **open  door"  and  eoual 
opportunity,  and  the  Japanese  Government  emphasizing  the  lact 
that  the  purport  of  the  a^eement  was  to  recognize  Japan's  special 
interests  m  (Jhina.  For  that  reason  the  Chinese  Government  issued 
the  statement  which  it  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  time  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  was  made,  China  and  the  United  States  were  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  at  that  time  we  had  already 
stated  to  the  world  our  principles  in  the  new  world  era  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  rights  of  weak  nations,  their  protection,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  traded  upon  by  the  strong.  Do 
you  recall  those  circumstances,  which  in  substance  I  have  stated, 
but  not  verbatim? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  those  were  given  out  through  the  Amer- 
ican legation  in  Peking  and  published  widely  through  the  Chinese 
press. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now  during  the  time  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and  Ishii,  was  Chma 
invited  to  participate? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  determining  the  interests  of 
Japan  of  one  sort  or  another,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  China,  was 
Qiina  consulted  at  all  by  the  United  States,  its  friend  ? 

JAi.  Ferguson.  At  the  time  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  you 
meant 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  And  did  China  know  anything 
about  the  disposition  of  China,  so  far  aa  she  was  disposed  of  in  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  until  after  it  had  been  consummated, 
si^ed,  and  executed? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  recaJl,  of  course,  the  21  de- 
mands that  were  made  by  Japan  upon  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  su-. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  remember  that  at  the  time 
of  the  first  su^estion  of  those  demands,  Japan  enjoined  upon  China 
silence,  and  a^ed  or  demanded  that  China  should  not  mdce  known 
the  demands  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  was  an  explicit  demand  by  the  Japanese 
minister  who  presented  them  to  the  President  of  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  subseauently,  when 
they  had  been  published  or  had  become  known  to  otner  powers,  a 
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specific  public  denial  made  by  Japan  that  any  such  demands  had 
been  made  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  such  denial  ? 

Mr.  Feeguson.  There  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  subsequently  to 
that  time,  when  the  matter  had  become  sufficiently  public  so  that  the 
other  nations  were  inquiring,  Japan  stated  to  the  other  nations  the 
demands  that  had  been  made  ? 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  It  gave  a  version. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  ia  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Those  were  communicated  to  several  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  that 
version  was  an  accurate  one  or  an  entirely  distorted  version  of  the  21 
points  or  demands  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  were  three  versions  of  the  21  demands. 
There  was  the  original  version  as  handed  to  the  President  of  Qiina, 
January  18,  1915,  by  the  Japanese  minister;  there  is  an  incorrect 
version  as  communicated  hj  the  Japanese  Grovemment  to  the  other 
powers  in  response  to  their  inquiries;  and  there  is  the  third  version, 
which  is  Japan's  revised  demands  as  presented  to  China,  April  26, 
1915. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  This  last  revised  version  omitted 
some  of  the  original  demands,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  omitted  Group  5,  but  provided  that  several  of 
the  items  undef  group  5  should  be  arranged  by  the  exchange  of  notes 
between  China  and  Japan.  The  most  notable  omission  in  the  third 
version  of  these  demands  was  in  reference  to  nothing  being  given  to 
any  third  power.  I  should  say  the  most  notable  omission  or  charge 
in  the  second  and  third  versions  from  the  first  version  was  the  omission 
of  what  was  recognized  everywhere  to  be  a  very  objectionable  phrase, 
and  that  is  reference  to  any  third  power. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cam omia.  Let  me  chronologically  state  the 
situation,  and  then  will  you  please  say  whether  or  not  I  state  it  accu- 
rately.   Japan  presented,  in  January,  "21  demands  to  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  five  groups. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Under  five  groups.  At  the  time 
of  the  presentation  of  those  demands  Japan  conmianded  China  to 
keep  still  about  it  and  not  to  communicate  them  to  the  world.  There- 
after they  were  either  communicated  by  China  or  learned  by  other 
powers,  who  requested  of  Japan  a  statement  concerning  the  demand, 
whereupon  Japan,  to  the  powers  thus  asking,  communicated  a  state- 
ment of  the  demands  at  variance  with  the  fact  and  not  the  demands 
that  she  had  presented  to  China.  Thereafter  protests  were  made 
and  group  5  oi  the  demands  was  withdrawn  by  Japan.  Thereafter 
an  ultimatum  was  issued  by  Japan  to  China  concerning  the  other 
demands,  backed  up  by  preparation  of  its  military  and  its  naval 
forces,  and  then  China  yielded  to  the  demands,  with  the  elimination 
of  group  5,  because  of  the  military  and  naval  preparations  which 
were  about  to  carry  into  effect  Japan's  intentions.  Have  I  stated 
it  correctly  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  yes,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  this 
fact,  that  from  the  presentation  of  the  demands — the  first  instance 
until  the  final  agreement  which  led  up  to  the  ultimatum — to  the  final 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Doctor,  just 
what  rights  are  given  to  Japan,  in  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  that 
are  withheld  in  me  Root-Takahira  agreement? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  is  the  question.     Nobodj  knows. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know,  but  he  must  have  an  idea. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  can  answer  that  question,  I  think.  Senator 
McCumber,  by  stating  that  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  provides 
for  the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  nations.  The  Lansing- 
Ishii  agreement  states  as  follows : 

The  United  States  reco^izes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  x>articularly 
in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  part  would  that  be.  Doctor  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  But  what  is  there  there  about  the  open-door 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  goes  on  and  states  "the  open  door." 

Senator  McCumber.  It  goes  on  and  reiterates  what  is  in  the  Root- 
Takahira  agreement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  But  you  asked  what,  in  addition  to  that,  there 
was,  and  I  was  just  quoting. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know  the  words.  I  know  that  the  wording 
declares  "interests'*  and  "special  interests;"  but  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is  what  you  conceive  that  "interests"  to  be,  different  froui 
what  is  in  the  Root-Takahira  a^eementl 

•    Mr.  Ferguson.  The  Root-Takahira  agreement  recognized  no  special 
interests  of  any  nation. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  recognizes  the  equal  right  of  every  nation  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Of  all  nations. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  this  recognize  that  Japan  has  any  right 
that  is  not  accorded,  in  trade  or  in  any  other  way,  to  all  the  nations  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  To  my  mind  it  does,  sir.  It  distinctly  recognizes 
Japan's  special  interests  in  Manchuria,  which  are  contiguous,  and 
Korea;  and  it  probabl}^  recognizes  Japan's  interest  in  the  coast  op- 
posite Formosa,  which  is  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Fukien. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  country  has  often  declared  its  special 
interest,  for  instance,  by  reason  of  our  contiguous  territory.  That 
declaration  that  we  have  a  special  interest  in  Mexico  by  reason  of 
our  geographical  situation  does  not  carry  with  it,  does  it,  any  right, 
commercially  or  in  any  other  respect,  with  Mexico  that  is  not  ac- 
corded to  all  other  nations  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No;  but  we  have  not  American  soldiers  in  Mexico 
yarding  American  concessions  railways.  We  have  no  military  rights 
m  protecting  mines  in  Mexico.  The  situation  is  not  on  an  fotUB, 
sir,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Knox.  We  have  no  extraterritoriality  there. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No  extraterritorial  privileges  and  no  establish- 
ment of  special  courts. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  we  soldiers  in  any  other  one  of  the 
South  American  Renublics  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  not  a  matter  that  is  within  my  knowledge. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  we  had  any  kind  of  a  protectorate  over 
Haiti,  where  we  have  our  American  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  think  the  Senator  can  answer  his  own  question, 
can  he  not  ? 
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Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  I  asked  it  only  to  connect  the  matter  up 
with  the  theory  that  the  fact  that  we  claim  a  special  interest  does  not 
carry  with  it  a  commercial  or  other  interest  antagonistic  to  other 
countries :  and  that  we  ought  to  construe  the  Japanese  special  inter- 
est exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  would  construe  a  declaration  of 
special  interest  to  the  United  States.    That  was  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  Doctor,  have  you  any  special  knowledge  that 
these  negotiations  were  begun  at  the  instance  of  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Febouson.  You  mean  the  21-demand  negotiations? 

Senator  Swanson.  No.  I  mean  the  negotiations  in  connection 
with  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 

Mr.  FBRGfUSON.  Oh. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Lansing,  on  page  223  of  part  7  of  these 
hearings,  when  he  was  testifying  before  the  committee,  said  this: 

I  suggested  to  Viscount  Ishii  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  two  Governments  to 
reafiurm  the  open-door  policy,,  on  the  ground  that  reports  were  being  spr^  as  to  the 
purpose  of  Jppan  to  takQ  advantage  of  the  situation  created  by  the  war  to  extend  her 
influence  over  China — political  influence.  Ishii  replied  to  me  that  he  would  like  to 
consider  that  matter,  but  that,  of  course,  he  felt  that  Japan  had  a  special  interest  in 
China,  and  that  that  should  be  mentioned  in  any  agreement  that  we  had ;  and  I  replied 
to  him  that  we,  of  course,  recognized  that  Japan,  on  account  of  her  geographical  posi- 
tion, had  a  peculiar  interest  in  China,  but  that  it  was  not  political  in  nature,  and  that 
the  danger  of  a  statement  of  special  interest  was  that  it  might  be  so  construed,  and 
therefore  I  objected  to  making  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  it  would  seem  from  that  that  Secretary 
Lansing 

Mr.  Febquson.  Did  not  agree  to  the  agreement  which 

Senator  Swanson.  That  Secretary  Lansing  siiggested  these  negotia- 
tions in  order  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  China  and  the  open-door 
polic}^  that  he  thought  was  being  threatened  by  the  conduct  of  Japan 
m  China,  and  he  thought  this  would  be  a  protection  to  China,  con- 
sidering the  troubled  conditions  existing  in  the  world  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Febquson.  That  would  not  be  my  interpretation  of  Secretary 
Lansing's  remarks.  My  interpretation  of  the  Secretary's  remarl^ 
is  that  when  Viscount  Ishii  came  to  America  on  his  special  mission 
and  had  a  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  he  considered,  in  view  of 
what  Japan  had  been  doing  in  Shantung,  the  large  numoer  of  peti- 
tions which  had  been  sent  to  this  country  by  the  people  of  Shantung, 
that  it  would  be  well  for  Japan  to  reaffirm  her  pohcy  of  nona^gression 
in  China;  and  that  Viscount  Ishii  countered  hun  by  saying  that  they 
would  be  quite  willing  to  do  that,  but  would  like  also  to  add  a  new 
statement,  that  on  account  of  geographical  position  Japan  has  special 
interests  there;  to  which  Secretary  Lansing  objected.  But  in  the 
iSnal  agreement,  to  which  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  was  a  party 
I  do  not  know,  that  was  included;  and  I  judge  from  this  statement 
that  the  Secretary  made  that  it  was  included  contrary  to  his  advice 
in  the  matter. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  if  you  know,  if  Ishii 
came  here  personally  with  the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations,  or 
whether,  wnen  he  came  here,  these  negotiations  were  initiated  by 
om*  Government? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  He  came  to  make  negotiation. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  are  satisfied  of  that? 

Mi,  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  without  doubt. 
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Senator  Moses.  On  page  193  of  this  record  you  will  find  that 
Secretary  Lansing  apparently  acquiesces  in  that  view.  I  read  as 
follows  from  page  193  of  our  record: 

Senator  Borah.  And  just  before  Ishii  came  over  here  to  get  his  agreement  with 
this  country. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  Ishii 

Senator  Borah.  No;  it  was  in  November,  1917. 

Secretaty  Lansing.  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  That  what  took  place — oh,  that  Ishii  made  his  agreement? 

Evidently  Secretary  Lansing  acquiesced  in  that  assiunption. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  matter  to  which  I  was  en- 
deavoring to  direct  your  attention  in  Senator  McCormick's  address 
in  the  Senate  was  tms.     [Heading:] 

The  Russian  minister  at  Tokio  sent  his  Government  a  confidential  report  on  the 
Japanese  view  of  the  agreement.  That  was  also  published  by  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionaries, and  in  part  is  as  follows: 

"To  mv  question  whether  he  (the  Japanese  minister  of  foreign  affairs)  did  not  fear 
that  in  the  future  misunderstandings  might  arise  from  the  different  interpretations 
by  Japan  and  the  United  States  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  'special  position'  and 
*  special  interests'  of  Japan  in  China,  Viscount  Motono  replied  by  saying  that — (a  gap 
in  the  original).  Nevertheless,  I  gain  the  impression  from  the  wonis  of  the  minister 
that  he  is  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  misunderstandings  also  in  the  future,  but  is 
of  the  opinion  that  in  such  a  case  Japan  would  have  better  means  at  her  disposal  for 
carrying  into  effect  her  interpretation  than  the  United  States." 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  remarks  of  Motono  concerning 
the  interpretation  that  might  in  futiu*e  be  put  upon  the  Lansing-Ishu 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  seen  that  same  statement  quoted  in  the 
press  of  Japan,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  also. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  enlighten  us  as  to  what 
is  the  ''better  means"  referred  to  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Japan  is  nearer  China.  It  is  much  easier  for 
her  to  move  troops,  to  move  ships,  than  it  is  for  the  United  States,  in 
China.     I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  else  desire  to  ask  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  What  means  was  China  permitted  to  employ  in 
presenting  her  case  at  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  had  free  opportunity,  so  far  as  I  understand. 
I  speak  there  only  from  reports  given  me  by  returned  Chinese  dele> 

fates.  So  far  as  I  know,  she  had  every  opportunity  of  presenting 
er  case.  .    !       . 

Senator  Moses.  Was  she  limited  in  any  way  in  her  choice  of  counsel, 
by  suggestion  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Not  officially;  no  official  suggestion,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  of  any  unofficial  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  I  think  there  were  unofficial  suggestions. 

Senator  Moses.  Of  what  character  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  have  foreign 
advisers  there  with  her,  in  view  of  the  complicated  situation. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  delegation  that  was 
limited  in  respect  to  its  advisers  in  presenting  its  case  before  the 
peace  conference  t 

Afr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  What  argument  was  employed  in  making  this 
unofficial  suggestion  ? 
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Afr.  Feeguson.  That  it  would  be  better  for  China's  case. 

Senator  Moses.  That  was  a  simple  assertion  ? 

Afr.  Febguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  When  the  final  dedsion  was  reached  in  the 
Shantung  matter,  how  was  it  communicated  to  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  delegations  t 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  can  only  quote  hearsay  in  that  matter.  It  came 
to  them,  I  might  state,  through  the  publicity  department  of  the 
American  delegation,  as  I  understood  it. 

Senator  Moses.  In  writing  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  verbdly. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  was  the  messenger  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  only  had  that  on  hearsay.  I  should  hate 
to  read  into  the  record  the  name  without  being  able  to  state  it  on  my 
own  personal  knowledge.     I  only  know  it  from  hearsay. 

Senator  Moses.  Hearsay  from  whom? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Ftom  the  retiu'ned  delegate  from  the  Chinese 
Government. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  you  mind  giving  his  version  of  it  as  he 
conmiunicated  it  tovou  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  facts  were  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Ray 
Stannard  Baker. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  the  communication  contain  an3rthing  except 
a  statement  of  what  had  been  decided  upon  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  that  is  all;  what  had  been  decided  upon. 

Senator  Moses.  No  fiu*ther  communication  was  ever  Had  with 
Mr.  Baker? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir.  I  may  also  state  that  I  have  been 
informed  from  that  same  source  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the 
Chinese  ddegation  that  articles  156,  157,  and  158  were  drafted  by  the 
Japanese  member  of  the  drafting  committee  of  the  Paris  treatv. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
Dr.  Ferguson?  If  not,  that  is  all.  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Thank  you*  I  have  handed  to  the  official  reporter 
these  conventions  that  you  asked  me  to  insert  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  very  well. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  August  22, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
comhittee  on  foreign  relations, 

WcLshington,  D.  0. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjoununent;  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber^  Borah.  Brande- 
gee.  Knox,  Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  Moses,  Hitchcock, 
Williams,  and  Swanson. 

STATEHEVT   OF   PBOF.  EDWABD   TEOKAS  WHUAHS. 

The  Chaibman.  Prof.  Williams,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
your  full  name  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Edward  Thomas  Williams. 

ITie  Chaibman.  Of  Berkeley,  Calif.  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Of  Berkeley,  Calif. ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  now  a  professor  in  the  university,  are 
you  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  I  am  professor  of  oriental  languages  and 
literatiu*e  in  the  University  of  California. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  been  in  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  lived  in  China  for  nearly  26  years,  or  about  26 
years. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  at  Paris  as  one  of  the  eastern  experts, 
were  you  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  my  commission  read  as  technical  adviser  of 
the  American  commission  to  negotiate  peace. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  one  of  the  American  experts  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  technical  adviser  on  far  eastern  affairs. 

The  Chaibman.  Prof.  Williams,  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator  Johnson 
if  he  will  go  on  with  the  examination,  because  he  knows  exactly  what 
we  desire  to  get. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  about  the  time  of 
yoiu"  residence  in  China  ?  You  say  you  were  there  for  about  26  years. 
That  was  during  what  period,  Doctor  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  went  out  in  1887,  and  in  1909  I  returned  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  18  months,  and  then  went  back  in  1911  and 
was  there  until  February,  1914,  when  I  returned  to  the  Department 
of  State  again,  and  was  m  the  Department  of  State  until  last  Septem- 
ber. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you,  in  yoiu*  residence  in 
CSiina,  acting  in  any  official  capacity  % 

Prof.  Williams.  I  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  your  position  ? 
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Prof.  Williams.  Not  all  the  time,  but  from  1896  mitil  1898  I  was 
in  the  American  Consular  Service  at  Shang;hai,  and  from  1898  until 
1901  I  was  in  the  Chinese  Government  service  as  translator. 

From  1901  until  1908  I  was  Chinese  secretary  of  the  American 
Legation  at  Peking. 

From  1908  to  1909  I  was  consul  general  at  Tientsin,  and  then  came 
home  in  1909  and  was  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State. 

In  1911  I  went  back  to  Peking  as  seCTetary  of  legation,  and  was 
charg6  d'affaires  while  Mr.  Calhoun  was  at  home;  I  was  charg£  d'af- 
faires when  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  was  again  chargfi  d^aires 
when  he  resigned  and  came  home.  I  remained  in  chai^  during  the 
recognition  (3  the  Republic  and  the  coming  out  of  Dr.  Reinsch.  In 
1914  I  returned  to  the  State  Department  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and  remained  there  until  last  September. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  And  during  that  period  as  chief 
of  that  division  in  the  Department  of  State,  was  your  residence  in 
Washington  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Last  September  you  undertook 
your  work  at  the  University  of  California  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  called  from  your  work 
there  for  any  specific  purpose  ? 

Prof.  WnjJAMS.  Yes;  on  the  3d  of  December  I  received  a  tele- 
gram signed  by  Secretary  Lansing,  asking  me  to  go  to  Paris,  and  he 
was  good  enough  to  sav  that  I  was  neecfed  at  the  peace  conference. 
I  left  as  soon  as  I  could — ^left  on  the  7th  of  December  and  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  31st  of  December. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  remained  in  Paris  how  long? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  remained  until  the  17th  of  May. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  that  time  were  you  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  particular  post  of  adviser? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Adviser  upon 

Prof.  Williams.  Upon  far  eastern  affairs. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  while  you  were  in  Paris  were 
you  familiar  with  the  proceedings  had  in  reference  to  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  matters  in  controversy? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  to  a  certain  degree.  Of  course  I  was  not 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the  council. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  Have  you  been  the  author  of  any 
books  on  far  eastern  affairs  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Only  pamphlets. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Pamphlets  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No  books. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Senator  Moses  asks  whether  the 
proceedings  of  the  coxmcil  were  commimicated  to  you  in  your  capacity 
as  adviser  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Some  of  them  were;  yes.  At  times  when  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Far  East  came  before  the  council  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  council  meetings.  I  attended  six  meetings  of  the  coun- 
cils; five  meetings  of  the  council  of  ten  and  one  meeting  of  the  council 
of  five. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  that  during  the  period  that 
ih^  were  considering  the  Shantung  matter  1 

Prof.  Williams,  x  es. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  the  procedure  in  those  meetings  that  you 
attended,  Doctor? 

Prof.  Williams.  Afr.  Clemenceau^  the  French  Premier,  presided, 
and  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  five  powers.  Thej  gathered 
around  the  room  and  questions  that  were  raised  were  put  by  Mr. 
Oemenceau,  and  then  there  was  a  sort  of  informal  discussion  by 
anybody  that  cared  to  speak. 

Senator  Mosss.  Was  any  vote  taken  at  any  of  the  meetings  which 
you  attended  t 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  remember  any  vote  to  have  been  taken. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  Were  you  called  upon  at  any  time 
to  render  any  advice  concerning  the  Shantung  decision  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  before  the  council,  but  by  oiu*  own  commis- 
sioners I  was  asked  several  times  for  memoranda  on  various  phases 
of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  furnish  any  memoranda  1 

Prof.  Williams.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahf  omia.  Have  you  any  copies  of  the  mem* 
oranda  thus  furnished ) 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  have  not.  They  were  left  in  the  files  in 
Paris. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  remember  substantially 
what  you  then  advised  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  6o  ahead  and  in  yoiur  own  way 
state  your  advice  on  the  Shantung  decision,  will  you  ? 

Senator  Bbandegee.  And  let  him  state  what  he  put  in  these 
memoranda. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  was  ^ing  to  have  him  char- 
acterize in  his  own  fashion  the  Shantung,  decision  and  tell  about  it. 
Then  I  was  going  to  ask  him  concerning  this  advice  and  to  whom 
given. 

Prof.  Williams.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  decision  was  an  un- 
fortunate one;  that  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  and  the  rail- 
ways and  mines  in  Shantung,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Qermany  ought  to  have  ^one  automatically  to  China  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace;  that  tney  were  taken  from  China  by  force,  by  an 
act  of  piracy;  that  the  fact  that  some  other  power  had  driven  out 
the  Grermans  from  Shantung  did  not  seem  to  constitute  a  title  to  this 
property,  and  that  they  would  naturally  revert  to  the  soverign  of 
the  territory. 

You  remember  that  the  conference  was  organized  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1919,  and  on  the  27th  this  question  came  up  before  the 
conference,  when  the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies  was  brought 
up. 

On  that  day  Baron  Makino  presented  the  claim  on  behalf  of  Japan 
to  have  these  rights  formerly  belonging  to  Germany  in  the  Provmce 
of  Shantung  transferred  directly  and  unconditionaUy  to  Japan.  He 
made  his  statement,  and  immediately  one  of  the  Chinese  ddegates 
arose  and  asked  if  China  could  be  heard.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that 
the  question  that  morning  was  not  so  much  about  Shantung  as  about 
the  German  colonies^  and  that  China  would  be  heard  later. 
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Prof.  Wn.LiAM8.  NotaU  the  time,  but  from  j^  .^I^n  of  the  islands 
in  the  American  Consular  Service  at  ShanffV  ^/S*«>  **>  "i®  Oennan 
1901  I  was  in  the  Chinese  Government  s*-     ->■  ,      ^w    -a- 

From  1901  until  1908  I  was  Chin-  ..-■  ^irf  statemwit.  }«■-  ^u. 
Legation  at  Peking.  .  -/i^^'^^^.^^  ^^^  **'  *'?*' 

From  1908  to  1909  I  was  con»-  ^-l^j^  *°?  forcible  Btatement  m 
home  in  1909  and  was  Assb*  •  r^>J^  '"iphta  handed  duwtly  to 
Affairs  '"  f>">  Bonopfmont  .'.yv'^^naaaid  that  this  matter  re&Uy 

Iq  \  'm^^"  ^'''^  ^"'^  Japan  by  the  con- 

chared  'i.td  agreed  that  she  would  abide  by 

faires  ^  't^maay  and  herself  with  regard  to 

when  \  in  Shantung  Province.     He  also  re- 

recogni  >ood  some  a^eements  between  China 

1914  I  railways  m  Shantung,    President 

Far  Efl  'Ot  that  these  agreements  were  to  be 

ggijg  ;  and  then  he  corrected  himself  and 

of  the'  t  ^  consult  his  Govemment,  but  he 

■yVas'  tion  to  their  being  put  on  the  table. 

p  tfeired  were  those  of  last  September 

1  of  the  Shantung  Railway  by  China 

T  to  Japan  of  the  option  which  Ger- 

tensions  of  railways  in  the  Province 

'?«6»''*'^"&'rTcnco'^K.  What  was  that  date? 

"^tt^'^j^its.  That  was  last  September;  I  think  September  24, 

pro/.  " 

.gl8-    fhe  question  rested  for  a  good  many  weeks.     On  the  9th  of 

Tft«"    the  8th  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  I  received  a  telegram -from 

^pri'v^ptiine  legislative  assembly,  the  legislative  assemoly  of  the 

the  v"     of  Siantimg,  aatdng  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  to 

fro^  good  offices  to  have  these  rignta  which  had  been  taken  by 

"^^J^nv  in  Shantmig  transferred  directly  to  China  rather  than  to 

^*f^  'This  telegram  was  signed  not  only  by  the  officers  of  the 

■  Santiing  l^slative  assembly,  but  by  other  prominent  men,  repre- 

^tativea  of  the  educational  association  of  China  and  the  provincial 

rthamber  of  commerce  of  Shantung. 

On  receiving  this  telegram  I  wrote  another  memorandum.  I  for- 
got to  say  that  in  January  I  had  prepared  a  memorandum  on  the 
whole  question,  which  was  sent  to  the  commission,  and  this  was  sup- 
plemented later  by  another  memorandum  on  the  question  of  the  rail- 
ways in  Shantung.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  of  that;  but 
ontho  gth  of  April  I  prepared  a  memorandum  caUing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  our  treaty  with  China  of  1858  we  were  pledged  to  China 
to  use  our  good  offices  in  case  any  country  acted  imjustly  toward 
CSiina — that  we  would  U3e  our  good  offices  to  try  to  make  an  amicable 
adjustment. 

I  called  attention  to  this,  and  suggested  that  we  ought  to  draw  up 
.  a  clause  for  the  treaty  which  wouldprovide  for  the  transfer  of  these 
righta  directly  to  China.  This  was  sent  to  the  comjuission,  and  the 
next  day  I  received  instructions  to  draw  up  such  a  clause  and  to  con- 
sult with  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  of  the  American  del^ation,  who 
was  our  international  law  expert.  I  did  this,  and  saw  Dr.  Scott,  I 
think  it  was  the  next  day. 
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Dr.  Scott  suggested  as  an  alternative  that  instead  of  transferring 

he  rights  directhr  to  China  they  might  be  transferred  to  the  five 

'>wers,  in  trust  for  China.    That  that  might  be  a  compromise  that 

«uld  be  satisfactory  to  Japan. 

'^his  was  discussed,  but  1  do  not  know  how  much,  by  the  council, 
ny  rate  I  heard  nothing  definite  until  the  22d  of  April,  in  tiie 
'ng,  when  I  received  a  telephone  message  that  the  President 
I  uke  to  see  me. 

i  went  up,  and  President  Wilson  was  in  conference  with  some  one. 
I  was  waiting  only  a  few  moments,  however.  He  came  in  and  said 
that  he  wanted  me  to  consult  with  the  other  far  eastern  experts  of 
the  British  and  French  delegations  as  to  which  of  two  alternatives 
would  be  the  least  injurious  to  China,  whether  it  would  be  less 
injurious  to  China  to  transfer  to  Japan  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
formerly  enjoyed  by  Germany  in  tne  Province  of  Shantung,  or  to 
insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  convention  of  May  25,  1915. 

While  in  conversation  with  President  Wilson  he  said  to  me  that 
unfortunately  the  British  and  French  were  bound  by  certain  engage- 
ments which  they  had  entered  into  with  Japan  to  support  Japan's 
claim  for  the  transfer  of  these  rights  to  herself  directly,  and  that 
LJoyd  George  said  he  was  bound  only  to  support  the  transfer  of  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  Germany  but  no  others — not  the  transfer  of 
anything  else;  and  he  said  tnat  the  war  seemed  to  have  been  fought 
to  establish  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  that  while  some  treaties  were 
unconscionable,  at  the  same  time  it  looked  as  though  they  would  have 
to  be  observed. 

Senator  Knox.  Uoyd-Geor^e  said  this  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  President  Wilson  said  that  to  me. 

I  said,  **  Well,  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  a  treaty  which  has 
been  extorted  from  China  by  force  and  by  threats  of  mihtary  opera- 
tion  ought  to  have  any  binding  force?" 

He  said,  ^' Well,  perhaps  the  Japanese  would  not  admit  that  it  was 
obtained  in  that  way.*' 

I  su^ested  that  the  published  documents  seemed  to  indicate  that 
it  had  oeen  in  that  way,  and  he  said,  '^Of  course  if  the  documents 
show  it,  then  the  Japanese  would  not  deny  it;"  but  he  asked  me, 
however,  to  go  and  consult  these  experts  about  the  question  which 
he  had  raised. 

I  asked  if  I  might  suggest  an  alternative  solution,  and  he  said 
''certainly,"  and  I  suggested  that  we  might  adopt  a  blanket  article 
in  the  treaty  covering  all  German  properties  in  China,  saying  that 
Germany  renounced  all  rights  and  title  to  those  government  prop- 
erties in  China  and  that  they  reverted  automatically  to  China,  but 
since  the  port  of  Tsingtao  ana  the  railways  and  mines  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung  had  been  taken  from  Germany  by  Japan  with  the^  aid 
of  Great  Britain,  and  were  now  in  the  possession  of  Japan,  that  in  so 
far  as  these  government  properties  in  Shantimg  were  concerned  they 
would  be  transferred  to  China  by  Japan  within  one  year  after  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty. 

He  said  that  he  had  not  considered  it  from  that  angle,  and  would 
like  me  to  write  it  out,  which  I  promised  to  do. 

This  was  the  22d;  the  next  day  was  the  23d.  The  next  day  there 
appeared  in  the  papers  the  appeal  which  President  Wilson  made  to 
the  Italian  people  with  regard  to  Fiume  and  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
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which  raised  considerable  stir  in  Paris;  and  on  the  24th  the  far 
eastern  expert  for  Great  Britain  and  the  far  eastern  expert  for 
Fnmce  ana  myself  met  and  signed  a  statement  which  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  three,  President  Wilson,  Lloyd  Geoi^,  and  CSlemenceau, 
with  a  signed  statement  in  which  we  said  that  in  our  opinion  it  would 
be  less  injurious  to  China  to  transfer  all  the  rights  formerly  enjoyed 
by  Germany  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  than  it  would  be  to  msist 
upon  the  observance  of  the  convention  ollQlS,  and  I  told  these  two 
gentlemen  representing  the  British  and  French  delegates  that  I  was 
going  to  send  an  independent  statement  trying  to  point  out  that 
neitner  alternative  ought  to  be  adopted;  that  we  ought  neither  to 
insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  of  1915  nor  the  transfer  of 
these  rights;  that  I  would  make  an  argument  against  it.  At  first  Mr. 
Macleay,  of  the  British  delegation,. said  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  anything  in  that  line,  but  afterwards  he  changed  his  mind  and  he 
also  sent  a  statement — I  never  saw  it,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what 
he  said,  but  I  believe  it  was  along  those  lines — ^that  we  were  not  shut 
up  to  tnese  alternatives. 

I  sent  a  statement  to*  President  Wilson,  in  which  I  begged  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact.  I  can  not  recall  the  argument  wmch  I  made 
at  the  time,  so  that  I  can  not  say  definitel^p^  what  I  said  except  that 
I  must  have  pointed  out  that  the  convention  of  1915  was  extorted 
by  force;  that  Japan  had  already  two  divisions  of  troops  in  China  and 
had  just  transferred  two  more,  and  gave  the  Chinese  Government  51 
hours  in  which  to  reply  to  the  iiltimatiun,  failing  which  she  would  take 
such  measmes  as  to  her  seemed  desirable  in  tne  premises,  and  that 
therefore  a  convention  of  that  sort  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  any 
binding  force.  I  must  have  pointed  that  out,  because  afterwards — 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  quote  a  statement  here. 

Just  to  return  a  moment  to  the  interview  with  President  Wilson 
of  the  day  before,  I  asked  President  Wilson  if  the  settlement  proposed 
tiansfemng  these  lights  directly  to  Japan  or  insisting  upon  the 
execution  of  the  convention  of  1915,  was  not  contiary  to  the  lourteen 
points  laid  down  as  a  basis  of  peace.  He  said  unfortunately  he  did 
not  think  theie  was  anything  in  the  fouiteen  points  that  exactly 
coveied  the  case.  But  on  looking  over  the  adoresses  of  Piesident 
Wilson  and  the  statement  made  by  Secretary  Lansing  to  the  German 
Government  with  regard  to  the  bases  of  peace,  I  found  this  [reading]. 

The  unaualified  acceptance  by  the  present  Grerman  Government  and  by  a  large 
majority  oi  the  Grerman  Reichstag  of  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  Uniteid 
States  of  America  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1918,  and  in  his  subsequent  addresses,  justifies  the  President  in  making  a  frank 
and  direct  statement  of  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  communications  of  the  German 
Government  of  the  Sttk  and  12th  of  October,  1918. 

Now  as  to  the  subsequent  addresses,  although  there  is  nothing 
dir6ctly  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  14  points  mentioned  in  the 
address  of  January  18,  one  of  the  subsequent  addresses  was  that  on 
the  4th  of  July  at  Washington's  Tomb  at  Mount  Vernon  in  which  he 
said: 

No  halfwEv  decision  is  conceivable.  These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  associated 
peoples  of  the  world  are  fighting  and  which  must  be  conceded  them  before  these 
can  be  peace. 
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Then  he  mentions,  one,  "  the  destruction  of  anj  arbitrary  power 
anywhere,"  and  so  on,  and  two  is  the  one  to  which  I  want  to  call 
attention.     [Reading:] 

The  settlement  of  every  Question,  whether  of  territory,  of  sovereignty,  of  economic 
arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  hasis  of  the  free  acceptance  of 
that  settlement  by  Uie  people  immediately  concerned  ,and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the 
material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a 
different  settlement  for  the  mke  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

I  think  it  was  in  this  memorandum  to  the  President  that  I  men- 
tioned this  point.  I  can  not  say  positively  that  it  was  in  that  or 
some  other  connection  that  I  called  attention  to  this  statement  and 
said  that  my  miderstanding  was  that  all  the  powers  who  entered  into 
the  agreement  for  the  negotiation  of  peace  after  the  armistice  of 
November  11  practically  accepted  the  oases  of  peace  as  laid  down 
by  the  American  Government  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  bases  of 
peace,  and  that  no  exception,  no  reservation,  had  been  made  to  this 
Dv  any  of  the  powers,  by  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Japan,  although 
Glreat  Britain  did  make  reservations  with  regard  to  some  other  things, 
and  that  therefore  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  prior  arrangement  such 
as  these  secret  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  between 
France  and  Japan  ought  not  to  be  held  any  longer  in  force  because 
thev  were  really  abrogated  by  the  acceptance  of  tnese  bases  of  peace. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  state  that  to  the  President 
or  state  it  in  the  ai^ument  that  you  presented  to  him  upon  the 
subject  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  That  is  my  recollection;  but,  as  I  say,  I  am  not 
absolutely  positive  whether  it  was  in  a  memorandum  to  the  President 
or  in  an  argument  to  the  commission,  but  I  stated  it  in  one  of  the 
memoranda. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  either  one  or  the  other  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  response  given  you 
in  that  r^ard  1 

Prof.  Williams.  I  received  only  a  note  from  the  President's  secre- 
tary thanking  me  for  the  memorandum. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Proceed,  then.  Doctor.  After  you 
had  reached  a  certain  date 

Prof.  Williams.  On  the  24th  of  April  and  on  the  30th  of  April  I 
was  informed  that  the  question  had  been  decided;  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  transfer  all  the  property  formerly  belonging  to  Germany 
and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  Germany  in  the  Provin-  e. 
of  Shantung  unconditionally  to  Japan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  any  further  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  nothing  further.  Well,  perhaps  I  may  sny 
that  I  did  have  a  conference — no;  it  was  before  this  statement  th  .t 
I  had  a  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  other  expert  upon 
oriental  or  far  eastern  affairs  at  Paris  with  you  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  was  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hombeck. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  his  views  coincide  with  yours? 

Prof.  Williams.  Entirely. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  and  he  unite  in  any  other 
protest  than  that  stated  in  your  memorandum  ? 

Fi-of.  Williams.  I  think  we  did.  We  sent  at  different  times  a 
great  many  memoranda  on  various  phases  of  the  Question  between 
China  and  Japan,  in  which  we  united.  I  can  not  deunitely  say  when 
thev  were  and  what  thev  were. 

^nator  Johnson  of  Cfalifornia.  You  mean  united  in  opposition  to 
the  position  taken  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No.  We  did  not  make  any  report  after  the 
decision  was  rendered.  We  made  no  protest  after  the  decision  was 
rendered. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  rendition  of 
the  decision,  you  had  protested  against  such  a  determination  f 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes ;  we  had  objected  very  strongly  to  the  sug- 
gested transfer  of  these  properties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  explain  any  more  fully 
the. reasons  of  your  position  and  of  your  protest  of  the  particular 
decision  r^arding  Shantung?  In  your  opmion  has  it  violated  the 
14  points  (H  the  basis  of  peace? 

not.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  effect  in  yoiu*  opinion  does 
the  decision  have  npon  China  or  oiu*  relations  with  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  I  felt  that  it  would  rabe  a  storm  of  protest 
in  China  and  it  was  tending  to  strife  rather  than  peace,  because  I 
knew  or  felt  sure  that  the  Chinese  would  not  submit  to  it  without 
considerable  protest^  and  that  there  was  danger  of  violence.  Also 
I  felt  that  it  was  injurious  to  our  interests,  though  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration. 

Swiator  Williams.  Injurious  to  what? 

Prof.  Williams.  To  our  own  interest  in  China,  because  it  would 
raise  a  feeling  that  China  had  come  into  the  war  on  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  and  rather  looked  to  the  United  States  to  help 
bring  about  a  just  settlement  of  these  troubles,  and  that  now  in  turn- 
ing over  the  whole  situation  to  Japan,  we  were  really  injuring  our 
own  standing  in  the  Far  East. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  When  did  you  cease  your  connec- 
tion with  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  doctor  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  17th  of  May. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  that  due  to  any  particular 
reason? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  had  already  engaged  my  passage  some  six 
weeks  before,  and  before  this  question  was  decided,  because  my  leave  of 
absence  was  about  to  expire.     I  would  have  come  home  in  any  case. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  pro- 
visions inserted  in  the  treaty  concerning  the  disposition  of  Shantung? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  in 
yoiu*  opinion  those  provisions  ^ve  more  to  Japan  than  either  the  con- 
vention of  1915  or  the  succession  to  the  German  lease? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  I  think  they  do.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  clause  of  the  treaty  makes  any  reference  to  the  leasing 
of  the  railway.    Does  it? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  not.  I  will  show  that  to 
vou.  however. 
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Senator  Hitohgook.  May  I  ask  a  question  there  f 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.    Surely. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  In  the  treaty  Japan  gets  nothing  except  what 
Germany  gives,  does  it?  No  other  power  transfers  anything  to 
Japa^? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  it  is  only  what  Germany  had  that  Japan 
gets? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  notice  that  specifically  you  did  not  mention 
sovereignty.    You  mention  only  rights  and  interests  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Sections  156  and  157  are  the 
sections  of  the  treatyrelating  to  the  matter,  I  think. 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  whether  she  got  any  more  than  Germany 

fossessed  depends  somewhat  on  the  status  of  the  railway  in  Shantimg. 
t  has  been  held  by  some  of  the  Japanese  experts  that  the  railway  m 
Shantimg  was  German  Government  property  and  by  other  Japanese 
experts  that  the  railway  in  Shantung  was  not  government  property 
but  belonged  to  a  Syio-German  corporation ;  so  that  this  transfer  of 
the  railway  to  Jap>an  would  seem  to  be  a  transfer  to  government 
ownership  of  a  railway  which  really  was  constructed  oy  a  Sino- 
German  corporation,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  private  corporation. 
It  did  not  belong  to  the  government. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Germany  could  not  renoimce  to  Japan  any- 
thing that  Germany  did  not  own,  could  she  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Therefore  all  that  Japan  could  obtain  from 
Germany  by  tins  renunciation  would  be  the  Gferman  rights? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  nothing  further  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  But  I  might  point  out  that  Japan,  in  order 
to  safeguard  herself  on  this  point,  last  September  entered  into  a  secret 
convention  with  the  Chinese  Government  in  which  China  agreed  that 
the  operation  of  the  railway  in  Shantung  should  be  made  a  joint 
Chinese-Japanese  concern. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  we  were  considering  is  what  this  treaty 
does. 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Was  this  arrangement  between  Japan  and 
China  in  September,  1918,  also  made  imder  duress? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  exactly,  and  yet  it  was.  I  will  tell  you  the 
circumstances.  After  Japan  took  Tsingtao,  in  fact,  before  sne  took 
Tsingtao,  she  took  the  railway  not  onfy  in  the  leased  territory  but 
the  whole  length  of  the  railway  clear  up  to  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Shantung.  That  railway  had  never  been  policed  by  the  Germans. 
No  German  troops  had  ever  been  there.  It  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  Chinese  and  had  been  policed  by  them.  But  the  Jaoanese  took 
the  railway  for  254  miles  outside  the  leased  territory,  ana  after  they 
had  taken  the  railway  they  began  to  establish  civU  governments 
along  at  the  stations. 

The  Chinese,  particularly  the  people  of  Shantung,  protested 
strongly  against  tne  usurpation  of  sovereign  rights  in  Shantung,  and 
the  protest  was  so  strong  that  the  Chinese  Government,  last  Septem- 
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ber,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  troops  and  the  civil  covemments, 
entered  into  this  agreement  that  they  would  make  the  railway  a 
Sino-Japanese  concern^  and  that  Japan  was  immediately  to  with- 
draw all  her  troops  except  a  small  ^ard  at  Tsinan,  which  is  the  cani- 
tal  of  the  F^vince,  and  was  to  abolish  the  civil  government  along  the 
line. 

The  Chairman.  Has  she  done  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  has  or  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Has  China  ever  denoxmced  these  treaties  of 
1915  and  the  agreement  of  1918? 

Frot,  Williams.  Well,  when  she  signed  them  it  was  under  not 
exactly  formal  protest,  but  she  made  objection  at  the  time. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  spoke  of  the  German  acquisition  of  the 
99-year  lease  and  otiier  rights  in  Shantung  Province  as  an  act  of 
piracy. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Was  it  any  different  from  other  acquisitions 
by  Great  Britain  and  France  in  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  I  think  it  was.  It  is  true  that  Great 
Britain  acquired  territory,  the  Island  of  Hongkong,  and  Kowloon 
opposite,  but  it  was  the  result  of  war,  for  which  China  of  course  was 
blamed,  and  in  this  partictilar  case  the  Germans  had  had  two  mis- 
sionaries murdered  in  1897  in  a  small  village  in  southwest  Shantung, 
not  because  they  were  missionaries,  not  because  they  were  Germans, 
but  because  these  robbers  robbed  the  whole  village,  robbed  the  Chin- 
ese as  well  as  the  foreigners,  and  these  two  unfortunate  Germans 
were  killed.  Immediatdy  the  Germans  landed  marines  and  threw 
out  the  Chinese  Government  and  took  possession  of  the  ports  and 
held  them  until  they  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  murder,  and  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  the  murdered  men,  and  the  erection  of 
two  chapels  in  Shantung,  and  then  they  demanded  the  lease  for  99 
years  of  theport. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  in  1898  that  that  was  consum- 
mated? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  March,  1898. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Was  that  acquiesced  in  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  ? 

Prof.  WnxiAMS.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  made  any  formal 
protest,  but  it  was  that  which  led  to  the  action  of  Secretary  Hay 
asking  for  the  guaranty  of  the  open  door. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  may  I  say  one  thing  further,  that  when  Ger- 
many seized  this,  it  seemed  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  certain  other 
powers  because  immediately  Russia  demanded  the  lease  of  Dalny 
and  Port  Arthur,  and  Great  Britain  demanded  the  extension  of 
Kowloon,  and  the  French  demanded  the  lease  of  Kuangchouwan. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  the  others  protest  these  concessions? 

Prof.  Williams.  China  did. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  But  you  regard^  this  acquisition  as  more 
extreme,  and  as  you  term  it,  an  act  of  piracy  and  an  imposition  on 
the  Chinese  Grovemment  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator- Hitchcock.  Now  you  say  that  in  1858  we  made  a  treaty 
with  China  in  which  we  agreed  to  use  our  good  offices  in  case  of  a 

Sower  attempting  to  impose  upon  China.    Can  you  state  what  we 
id  about  it ) 
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Prof.  Williams.  We  did  not  do  anything  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Hitohgock.  We  acquiesced  in  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitohoogk.  lliis  note  that  you  spoke  of  from  Mr.  Hay 
contained  many  complimentary  and  congratxilatorv  phrases  to 
Von  Billow,  the  German  minister,  for  the  manner  in  wnicn  Germany 
was  undertaking  to  administer  the  Province,  did  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  that  it  referred  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Province.    I  can  not  recall  just  what  it  did  say. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  That  was  in  1899,  as  I  recall  it,  when  he  com* 
mended  the  German  Government  in-^ — 

Prof.  Williams.  In  protecting  their  own  citizens. 

Senator  Htfohoock.  No;  the  method  and  means  (}ermany  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  other  nations,  administering  cus- 
toms  

Prof.  Williams.  And  making  it  an  open  door. 

Senator  HrroHoooK.  So  that  it  really  was  an  acquiescence  in  what 
Germany  had  done,  and  what  you  describe  as  an  act  of  piracy. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Has  that  treaty  of  1858  ever  Been  put  into 
any  kind  of  practical  application  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Has  China  ever  made  any  request  to  us  to 
exercise  our  good  offices  to  protect  her  against  the  acquisition  of 
these  concessions  by  other  governments  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  When  Germany  took  possession  of  Kiaochow 
and  obtained  her  rights  in  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  did  ChiQa  ever 
reouest  this  Government  to  intervene  in  any  way  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  And  this  Government  never  has  intervened 
in  any  of  those  matters  or  extendjBd  to  China  her  good  offices  to 
protect  her  against  that. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  action. 

Senator  Knox.  Doctor,  do  you  not  recall  that  while  you  were  in 
the  State  Department  there  were  certain  concessions  that  Japan 
demanded  of  China  of  a  monopolistic  character,  and  China  appealed 
to  us  and  we  did  intervene  ana  secured  modifications  of  them  t 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Did  they  do  that,  Senator,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaW  of  1858,  or  did  they  even  refer  to  that  treaty? 

Senator  Knox.  1  do  not  recall  whether  they  referred  to  the  treaty, 
but  China  asked  of  us  our  good  offices  to  relieve  her  of  the  burden  of 
these  monopolistic  conc^ions,  and  we  did  intervene  and  did  secure 
a  very  deciaed  modification. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  She  did  not  base  her  request,  however,  on 
the  treaty  of  1858. 

Senator  E[nox.  I  do  not  recall  that.  I  do  not  see  any  other 
ground  on  which  she  could  ask  for  it. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  treaty  had  fallen 
by  the  wayside  or  whether  it  was  considered  a  five  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  After  the  occupation  of  Kiaochow  by  Germany 
and  the  signing  of  the  convention  by  which  she  obtained  not  only  the 
lease  of.  that  territory  but  certain  economic  rights  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung,  we  made  a  reservation,  if  I  remen^er  rightly,  of  our  own 
rights  in  the  case. 
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Senator  Knox.  And  we  put  an  interpretation  upon  the  lease  that 
released  it  from  a  monopolistic  character,  in  which  Japan  acquiesced. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Prof.  WnxiAMS.  I  think  so.     I  do  not  remember  the  details. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  we  did  nothing  in  regard  to  the  very 
much  greater  and  more  serious  menace  to  China  in  the  matter  of  the 
seizure  by  Germany  of  Kiaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  Apparently  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  May  I  ask  one  other  question  right  here?  If 
I  understood  you  correctly,  in  your  conversation  with  tne  President, 
the  President  made  some  reference  at  least  to  Japan  turning  the 
Kiaochow  territory  over  to  China  within  one  year  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty.     Would  you  kindly  repeat  what  you  said  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  my  own  suggestion,  as  a  compromise, 
that,  if  Japan  wanted  these  rights  transferred  directly  to  ner  ana 
China  wanted  them  transferred  directly  to  herself,  possibly  we  might 
introduce  into  the  treaty  a  simple  blanket  clause  that  all  government 
propertv  formerly  belonging  to  Germany  in  the  Republic  of  China 
should  De  renounced  by  Germany  and  should  revert  automatically  to 
China;  but  with  this  qualification,  that  since  the  properties  in 
Shantung  had  been  taken  by  Japan  and  were  now  in  the  possession 
of  Japan,  they  should  be  transferred  to  China  by  Japan  within  a  year 
after  the  signature  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  did  the  President  say  to  that? 

Prof.  Williams.  He  said  that  he  had  not  thought  of  it  particularly 
from  that  angle  and  asked  me  to  write  it  out,  and  I  embodied  that 
in  the  memorandum  which  I  sent  to  him  the  next  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  ever  have  any  further  talk  with  the 
President  with  reference  to  that? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  of  any  conversations  between 
the  President  and  the  Japanese  representatives  in  reference  to  the 
return  of  the  German  rights  to  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not,  I  know  that  there  were  such  conver- 
sations, but  I  was  not  present,  and  I  do  not  know  what  was  said. 

Senator  Brandegee.  May  I  ask  the  professor  a  question?  I 
was  called  from  the  room  on  business,  and  you  may  have  answered 
this.  If  you  have,  just  to  say  so  and  I  will  withdraw  it.  As  I 
recall  it,  the  President  in  his  interview  with  the  members  of  the 
Forei^  Relations  Committee  the  other  day  stated  that  he  had 
implicit  confidence  in  the  agreement  or  promise  that  Japan  had 
given  to  return  these  rights  or  concessions,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  she  gets  under  the  treaty,  to  China. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  stated  in  your  testimony  exactly 
what  that  agreement  made  by  Japan  consisted  of  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  whether 
it  was  a  verbal  statement  between  the  other  representatives,  and 
which  ones,  and  whether  it  appears  at  length  in  the  procfts-verbal ; 
whether  it  is  accessible  to  anybody  so  that  they  can  see  in  what 
terms  it  was  couched  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  you  mean  of  a  promise  that  Japan  made 
in  Paris? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Ye!9,  sir. 
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Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  has 
made  anything  more  than  a  statement  that  her  agreement  of  1915 
would  be  carried  out,  and  that  to  state  it  m  the  treaty  would  be  a 
reflection  upon  her  bona  fides.  Therefore,  it  is  not  stated  in  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  there  any  assurance 

f;iven  by  any  representative  of  Japan  in  Paris,  either  to  the  con- 
erence  or  any  member  of  the  American  Commission,  in  addition  to 
what  was  contained  in  the  treaty  promise  f 

Prof.  Williams.  I  only  remember  one  case.  I  suppose  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  may  have  been  said  in  the  council  meeting.  That 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  remember  an  interview  between  Viscount 
Chinda  and  Secretary  Lansing,  in  which  Viscount  Chinda  said  that 
the  convention  of  1915  must  be  carried  out  exactly,  and  of  course 
that  convention  of  1915  has  annexed  to  it,  you  remember,  an  exchange 
of  notes  in  which  Japan  agrees  upon  four  conditions  to  transfer  the 
leased  territory  to  China. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  I  think,  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  representations  had  very  recently  been  made 
by  Japan  or  some  of  its  spokesmen  to  the  effect  that  while  they  would 
get  out,  they  would  name  no  time  when  they  would  get  out,  and  that, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  getting  out,  and  the  terms  of  their  getting 
out,  were  to  be  decided  by  agreement  to  be  made  at  some  time  in  the 
future  between  Japan  and  Cnina. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  that  correct? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  the  report,  myself.  But 
the  four  conditions  of  transfer,  you  will  remember,  were  these.  The 
lease  only  covered  the  waters  of  the  bav  up  to  high-water  mark  and 
two  little  points  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  That  was  all  that  was 
contained  m  the  lease. 

The  first  condition  was  that  the  waters  of  the  bay  should  be  thrown 
open  to  international  trade — the  whole  area  of  the  leased  territorv. 

The  second  condition  was  that  Japan  should  have,  somewhere 
within  the  leased  territory,  a  concession  for  a  settlement  under  her 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

The  third  condition  was  that  if  the  other  powers  wanted  an  inter- 
national settlement,  they  should  have  it  elsewhere  on  the  bay. 

The  fourth  condition  was  that  the  disposition  of  the  government 
properties  in  Tsingtao  should  be  settled  by  agreement  between  Japan 
anaChina;  and  of  course  the  fourth  condition  has  already  been  settled 
by  the  treaty,  which  transfers  all  these  properties  directly  to  Japan. 

Senator  Beandegee.  What  is  the  extent  of  Kiaochow  Bay?  If  I 
get  your  idea,  there  are  two  points  on  opposite  sides  of  the  curve,  and 
ttien  there  is  a  zone  of  the  waters  of  tne  bay  up  to  high-water  mark 
How  much  area,  in  square  miles,  would  be  contained  within  those 
limits,  in  the  bay? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  recall  the  number  of  square  miles. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  exactly  accurate, 
of  course,  but  give  us  some  idea. 

Prof.  Williams.  The  bay  is  horseshoe-shaped,  and  it  is  about  15 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay  to  high-water  mark  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay. 

Senator  Bbanpegbs.  What  is  the  width  of  the  bay  ? 
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Prof.  Williams^  About  the  same.  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 
The  pomt  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  is  very  small.  The  water  is 
very  shallow  there.  There  is  a  bathing  beach  there.  The  point  on 
the  right  is  a  little  lai^er,  and  there  has  been,  from  ancient  times,  & 
little  village  there  caUed  Tsingtao,  which  means  green  island,  and 
that  has  now  grown  into  a  beautiful  city.  The  Germans  have  built 
a  beautiful  city  there;  they  have  bmlt  docks  and  wharves  and 
dredged. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  and  it  is  all  that  I  care 
to  ask:  If  it  be  true  that  Japan  has  agreed  to  get  out  only  in  accord- 
ance with  such  conditions  as  she  may  agree  upon  with  China,  does  it 
not  leave  it  practically  within  the  sole  power  of  Japan  to  get  out  or 
to  stay  on  ?  That  is,  can  she  not  refuse  to  agree  with  China  and  con- 
tinue to  stay  on  the  ground  that  China  is  unreasonable  about  the 
conditions,  and  that  the  treaty  provides  that  she  need  not  get  out 
until  th^  have  agreed  on  conditions  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  they  have  practically  agreed,  you  see,  in 
this  convention  of  1915;  but  China's  position  was  that  that  treaty 
was  no  longer  binding,  not  only  because  it  was  forced  upon  her,  but 
because,  after  entering  into  tms  convention,  China  herself  declared 
war  upon  Germany  and  abrogated  all  her  treaties  with  Germany, 
includmg  this  lease  of  Kiaochow.  Therefore,  there  was  not  any- 
thing to  be  discussed  between  Japan  and  Germany. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  any  idea,  from  your  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  situation  there,  why  it  is  that  Japan  decUnes 
to  name  a  definite  day — even  a  remote  day — ^when  she  will  get  out  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  say  probably  it  was  because  of  the  atti- 
tude of  China  in  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Senator  Knox.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  here  ?  Having  reference 
to  the  topography  of  the  bay  and  the  surrounding  country  and  the 

Eeninsula,  generally,  what  relation  do  these  German  rights  that  have 
een  transi^rred  to  Japan  have,  economically  and  pohtically,  to  the 
entire  peninsula  and  to  China,  generally? 

ProfT  Williams.  The  lease — or  the  convention,  rather — of  March, 
1898,  not  only  transferred,  or  gave  Germany  a  lease  of,  the  bay  ana 
territory,  but  also  the  right  to  construct  railways  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung,  and  to  operate  certain  mines  there;  and  also  an  option  on 
all  public  works  that  might  require  foreign  capital  or  skilled  labor. 
These  now  have  passed  to  Japan,  so  that  she  not  only  has  Tsingtao, 
but  she  has  the  right  to  operate  these  mines;  and  sue  also  has  the 
option  on  all  public  works  m  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  What  relation  does  that  give  her  to  the  economic 
conditions  in  Shantung  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  practically  controls  the  economic  conditions  of 
Shantung. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  And  what  relation  does  it  have  to  the  great  outlet 
to  the  northwest  i 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  very  important,  because  Kiaochow  Bay  is  the 
best  bay  on  the  Chinese  coast  north  of  the  Yangtse  River,  and  by 
the  railway  which  is  already  completed  to  Tsinan  it  connects  with 
Uie  main  line  to  Peking  and  by  tne  extension  of  that  railroad  will 
connect  with  the  other  railway  from  Hangkow  to  Peking,  and  by 
another  extension  which  has  been  a^eed  to  it  will  connect  with  the 
proposed  grand-trunk  line  the  builoing  of  which  was  granted  as  a 
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concession  to  Belgium  and  which  is  to  extend  from  the  seacoast  far 
up  into  northwestern  China  towards  Turkestan,  so  that  they  can 
practically  make  it  an  outlet  for  all  the  trade  of  northern  China,  and 
not  only  tne  trade,  but  it  also  taps  the  coal  fields  not  only  of  Shantung 
but  of  Shansi,  one  of  the  largest  fields  in  the  world. 

Senator  Williams.  This  railway  you  are  referring  to  from  Tsing- 
tao,  or  whatever  it  is,  was  that  a  State  railway  or  was  it  built  and 
owned  by  a  German  corporation  ? 

Prof.  WILLIAMS.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  that  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  belonged  to  a  private  corporation,  but  it  is 
stated  that  it  was  a  State-owned  railway. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  that  the  langu^e  in  the  treaty  is 
''all  German  rights  in  the  Tsingtau-Tsinanfu  Kailway."  That  would 
include  not  only  German  State  rights  but  German  corporation  rights, 
whichever  they  happened  to  be,  would  it,  or  would  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  not  think  so.  I  should  not  think  that 
the  German  Government  could  transfer  private  rights. 

Senator  Williams.  According  to  your  interpretation  that  would 
refer  only  to  German  State  rights  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  that  is  all  that  Germany 
had,  that  was  all  she  could  give,  was  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  down  below,  when  we  come  to  sub- 
marine cables,  it  uses  the  language  ''German  State  submarine 
cables,"  instead  of  saying  "German  rights  in  submarine  cables." 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  how  that  distinction  happened 
to  be  made  in  the  language  of  the  treaty  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  still  further  down,  in  article  167,  the 
language,  "the  movable  and  immovable  property  owned  by  the 
German  State  in  the  territory  of  Kiaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  about  this  entire  matter  here  in 
articles  156  and  157,  that  the  first  clause  in  article  156  has  the 
language  "Germanv  renounces."  The  second  clause  transferred 
certain  German  rights  in  a  railway.  The  next  clause  transferred 
certain  German  States  cables.  The  next  clause  transferred  certain 
"movable  and  immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State." 

Prof.  Williams.  What  aoout  it? 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  if  your  interpretation  is  correct,  the 
second  clause  under  article  156  means  German  State  rights  and  not 
German  corporation  rights  of  various  sorts;  and  then,  of  course,  if 
there  were  no  German  State  rights  in  the  railway  none  would  pass 
by  this  clause.  But  suppose  it  meant,  contrary  to  your  interpreta- 
tion, German  corporation  rights  established  under  the  German 
power  and  transferred  over  to  Japan  when  she  took  possession  and 
therefore  become  subject  to  her  jurisdiction,  just  as  alien  property 
here  taken  over  by  us  becomes  subject  to  us— although  suoject,  of 
course,  to  final  treaty  disposition.  Now,  coining  down  to  where  it 
is  all  taken  together,  could  it  be  possible  that  this  would  mean  any- 
thing except  such  rights  as  Germany  already  had,  and  could  it  be 
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affected  by  any  change  in  the  status  quo  by  any  action  of  the 
Japanese  subsequent  to  taking  them?  Because  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  Japan  has  made  certain  assertions  of  right  which  Ooxinany 
had  not  made,  and  they  were  afraid  that  those  Japanese  assertions 
of  right  would  come  in  under  this  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  how  those  Japanese  assertions 
of  right  mi^ht  come  in  under  the  treaty  of  1915,  if  that  was  a  proper 
interpretation,  but  I  do  not  see  how  they  would  come  in  under  any 
possible  interpretation  of  this  treaty,  if  this  treaty  stood  alone. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Senator  Williams.  And  as  an  agreement  between  us  and  Germany 
it  does  stand  alone. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  When  I  yielded  to  Senator  Williams  I  had  not 
finished  my  questions  as  to  the  topo^aphical  conditions,  and  I  should 
like  to  reciu"  to  them.  You  spoke  of  tne  relative  value  of  the  harbor 
at  Kiaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  it  correct  that  there  is  a  permanent  depth  of 
water  there  that  will  allow  the  largest  ships  to  come  right  to  the 
docks? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  but  that,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  dredging 
done  by  the  Germans  since  they  took  possession. 

Senator  Knox,  It  is  a  permanent  improvement,  however? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  EInox.  As  compared  with  the  remaining  littoral  of  the 
bay,  how  is  it  as  to  water  there  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  It  is  the  only  place  where  there  is  a  good  depth 
of  water.  When  you  go  farther  up  the  bay  the  water  is  very  shallow 
and  before  any  otner  settlement  could  be  made  there  would  have  to 
be  some  further  dredging. 

Senator  EInox.  And  as  compared,  say,  with  the  harbor  at  Shanghai, 
what  is  the  relative  value  of  the  harbor  of  Kiaochow? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  very  much  more  valuable  than  the  harbor  at 
Shanghai,  because  the  large  ocean-going  steamers  do  not  as  a  rule 
go  up  to  Shanghai  unless  they  are  first  lightered.  Shanghai  is  14 
miles  up  from  me  mouth  of  the  river,  and  most  of  the  large  steamers 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  So  here  at  Kiaochow  you  have  a 
very  much  more  advantageous  port,  because  the  largest  ocean-going 
steamer  can  go  alongside  the  wharf. 

Senatoi  Knox.  So  that  in  effect  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
harbor  at  Kiaochow  is  the  mouth,  or  the  inlet,  of  the  ^eat  trans- 
portation lines  that  lead  not  only  up  through  tiie  peninsula  itself  but 
on  to  Peking  and  then  on  to  the  northwest. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Senator  Harding.  Before  you  get  away  from  the  inquiry  made  by 
Senator  Williams,  is  it  your  tmaerstanding  that  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  relinquishment  and  transfer  of  rights  was  suggested  by 
the  Japanese  commissioners. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  should  like  to  ask  Prof.  Williams  a  question 
about  the  treaty,  if  tiie  Senator  from  Ohio  has  concluded. 
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Senator  Harding.  I  am  through. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Brande- 
gee)  in  his  question  sugeested,  at  least  as  I  understood  him,  that 
were  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  China  whereby 
Japan  agrees  to  restore  Kiaochow  Bay  on  certain  conditions,  and 
those  conditions  were  to  be  agreed  upon  between  China  and  Japan. 
Are  there  any  conditions  that  are  to  be  agreed  upon  by  China  and 
Japan  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  transfer  of  Kiaochow  Bay, 
either  in  the  treaty  or  m  the  note? 

Prof.  Williams.  There  is  none  in  the  convention  of  1915  or  the 
note.  The  conditions  are  expressly  stated.  They  are  not  reserved 
to  be  made  thereafter. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  that.  That  is,  the 
very  first  proposition  is  this: 

When  after  tennination  of  the  present  war  the  leased  territory  on  Kiaochow  Bay  is 
completely  left  to  the  free  disposition  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will  restore 
the  said  leased  territory  to  Cnina  under  the  following  conditions 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  first  condition  is  simply  this: 

1.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  The  only  condition  there  is  that  when  it  is 
returned  it  is  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbsb.  And  that  means  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  There  is  no  string  whatever  tied  to  that? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Let  ns  come  back,  then,  to  the  first  propo- 
sition: 

When  after  tennination  of  the  present  war  the  leased  territory  on  Kiaochow  Bay 
is  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  wiU  restore 
the  said  leased  territory  to  China. 

''After  tennination  of  the  present  war"  would  naturally  be  con- 
strued to  mean  immediately  after,  would  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  think  it  would  require  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  before  it  could  be  terminated. 

Scoiator  McCumbeb.  That  would  be  the  termination  of  the  war  by 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  your  construction  of  the  treatv  would 
be  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Japan  to  proceed  immediately — that 
is,  within  a  reasonable  time — to  retransfer  the  rights  she  obtained 
from  Germany  in  Kiaochow  Bay  to  China? 

Prof.  Williams.  Only  the  lease. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes;  the  rights  that  she  obtained;  and  the 
T^ts  were  those  of  a  lessee  only. 

Trof.  Williams.  That,  of  course,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  rail- 
way and  mining  rights. 

Senator  Mo(^7mb£b.  No;  those  are  dealt  with  under  other  sub- 
divisions 
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Prof.  Williams.  And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Japan  will,  when  the  war  is  ended,  carry  out  her 
promise;  but  that  thepromise  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  because  while 
she  is  to  transfer  to  Cnina  the  lease,  which  has  yet  78  years  to  run, 
she  obtains  a  perpetual  concession  on  the  port,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  of  any  consequence  hopided  back. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  What  is  that  concession,  that  she  obtains  at 
the  port?  I  am  asking  you  for  information  on  this,  because  the 
second  proposition  to  me  is  very  much  clouded. 

Prof .  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCumbeb  (reading) : 

Second^  a  conceaEdon  under  the  exclusive  jurlBdlcation  of  Japaa,  to  be  establiflhed 
at  a  place  designated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

That  signifies  nothing  to  me,  because  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  it,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  view  of  it. 

Prof.  Williams.  In  the  Far  East,  especially  in  China,  the  word 
"concession"  has  a  very  definite  meaning.  For  instance,  there.is  in 
Shanghai  a  French  concession  where  there  is  a  French  settlement. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  lease.  It  is  indeterminate.  There  is  also  an 
international  settlement  there  which  includes  the  former  British 
concession,  and  territory  which  was  offered  to  the  United  States  for  an 
American  concession. 

Then  at  Canton  there  are  two  concessions,  a  British  and  a  French 
concession.  At  Tientsin  there  are  several  concessions;  there  are, 
altogether,  nine,  I  beUeve. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  They  are  concessions  covering  what  territory  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Covering  territory  for  the  residence  and  trade  of 
the  citizens,  I  suppose,  of  tne  power  concerned. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  each  instance  they  would  cover  how  many 
acres  or  square  miles,  or  whatever  territorial  unit  you  desire  to  use  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  In  Shanghai — perhaps  that  is  not  a  good  illus- 
tration, but  I  can  use  it — the  Fren<Mi  concession  at  Shanghai  is  about 
four  miles  long  by  perhaps  on  an  average  a  mile  wide;  about  4  square 
miles. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  can  be  used  for  what  purpose  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  For  the  residence  of  French  and  other  Tforeign 
nationalities,  and  for  their  trade.  There  is  a  French  municipality 
there. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  your  view  is  that  the  concession  men- 
tioned in  subdivision  No.  2  of  the  note,  is  a  concession  similar  to  that 
granted  to  the  other  powers? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is,  a  place  for  the  residence  of  Japanese 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  quite  so. 

Senator  Bobah.  Senator,  may  I  ask  a  question  right  there  t 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Certainlv. 

Senator  Bobah.  You  speak  oi  this  concession  as  a  place  of  residence 
and  trade  and  so  forth.  To  what  extent  does  that  exclude  the  Chinese 
from  control  over  that  particular  territory?  Have  they  any  say  with 
regard  to  the  policing  of  it,  or  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the 
country  over  it,  and  so  forth  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  We  have  three  varieties  of  concessions  in  China. 
There  are  those  like  Shanghai,  which  are  policed  entirely  by  the 
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foreif^i  municipality,  having  forei^  policemen.  There  are  others 
which  are  open  to  CJhina  herself,  wmch  are  policed  by  China.  In  this 
case  this  is  to  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan,  and  pre- 
sumably the  policing  would  be  by  the  Japanese. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  to  all  intents  and  purposes — that  is,  as  a 
practical  proposition — the  Chinese  would  be  excluded  entirely  from 
that  territory  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No.  Originally  that  was  the  meaning  of  these 
concessions.  When  they  first  opened  up  five  ports  for  foreign  resi- 
dents they  did  not  allow  the  Chinese  to  reside  in  the  concessions;  but 
during  the  Taipin^^  rebellion  there  was  such  disorder  in  those  settle- 
ments that  the  Chinese  were  allowed  to  crowd  into  those  concessions 
for  protection,  and  since  that  they  have  lived  in  the  foreign  conces- 
sions, under  foreign  control,  and  tney  can  go  in  there. 

Scoiator  Borah.  In  some  of  these  concessions  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  foreign  Governments^  have  you  not  heard  of  places  where  there  are 
signs  in  the  parks,  "Chmese  and  dogs  not  admitted  here"  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  Yes;  that  used  to  be  a  sign  in  the  park  at  Shanghai. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  concession  will  be  the  same,  you  under- 
stand, as  is  granted  to  these  other  great  nations  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes,  except  that  it  specifies  particularly  that  it 
is  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes,  I  understand;  and  the  same  as  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  certain  territory 
within  the  confines  of  their  concessions. 

Prof.  Williams.  In  these  concessions,  as  a  rule,  the  foreign  resi- 
dents have  a  vote  if  they  pay  a  certain  amount  of  tax,  whether  they 
are  citizens  of  the  nationality  owning  the  concession  or  not.  They 
have  votes  in  the  election  of  the  council. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator,  are  you  through? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Going  back  to  the  question  I  was  interrogating 
you  upon  when  I  quit,  was  this  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Railway  built  with 
money  out  of  the  German  treasury,  or  was  it  built  with  German 
capitalists'  money? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  with  money 
subscribed  by  German  capitalists  and  Chinese  capitalists. 

Senator  Williams.  It  was,  then,  built  by  the  joint  capital  of  both 
countries  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  but  there  is  very  little  Chinese  capital  in  it. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  this  railway  owes  its  existence  to  the 
men  whoput  up  the  money  and  paid  for  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  being  the  case,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  should  guarantee  them  their  property  rights,  or  who 
should  secure  them  finally,  somebody  ought  to  do  so,  do  you  not 
think  so? 

Prof.  Williams.  Do  you  mean  to  guarantee  their  interest? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  their  capital  property  rights  to  the  rail- 
wi^  built  with  their  own  money. 

Prof.  Williams.  No  doubt  that  will  be  adjusted  in  the  end,  and 
tiiej  will  recover. 
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Senator  Williams.  I  just  wanted  to  get  into  the  record  the  idea 
that  under  any  aspect  of  it,  either  yours  or  mine  or  that  of  anybody 
else,  ought  these  people  who  put  up  the  money  to  build  the  railroad 
to  be  robbed  of  tneir  monev  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then,  Dr.  Williams,  it  is  your  belief  that 
Japan  will  carry  out  the  provisions  in  the  treaty  and  notes  with 
C!hina? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  other  words,  that  Japan  will  retransfer 
the  whole  of  Eiaochow  Bay  to  China,  to  be  opened  as  a  commerciiJ 
port  ?    You  think  that  will  be  done  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  reserving,  of  course,  her  own  settlements — 
her  own  concessions. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes;  but  I  am  speaking  of  that  part  of  it. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  only  thing,  then,  that  will  be  left  which 
you  think  is  not  just  to  China  is  that  Japan  will  ask  for  this  concession, 
and  insist  upon  this  concession  of  a  few  square  miles  for  a  place  of 
residence  for  her  citizens,  the  same  as  has  been  granted  to  the  other 
great  nations  of  Europe  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Bobah.  Who  says  it  will  be  a  few  square  miles  ?  How  do 
you  know  it  will  be  a  few  square  miles  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  the  whole  leased  territory  is  not  very  large, 
and  this  concession  is  to  be  at  some  point  within  the  leased  territory, 
so  that  it  can  not  be  very  large. 

Senator  Bobah.  It  may  be  all  there  is  of  it,  may  it  not? 

Prof.  WiLLiA>fs.  It  will  imdoubtedly  be  all  the  port  of  Kiaochow, 
because  as  you  see  the  Treaty  transfers  all  the  public  property  there 
to  Japan,  and  most  of  it  is  public  property. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Will  it  be  any  greater  than  that  which  other 
countries  hold  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Hold  at  other  ports  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes. 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Other  countries  do  not  hold  any 
concession  at  Kiaochow,  do  they  ? 
.    Prof.  Williams.  Not  at  Kiaochow,  but  in  other  parts  of  China. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  they  hold  them  at  other  ports. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said.  '* there." 

Senator  McCumbeb.  When  I  said  '*  there    1  meant  in  China. 

Senator  Moses.  There  is  no  question  in  the  Chinese  mind  as  to  the 
point  to  be  selected  by  the  Japanese,  is  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No  doubt  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  not  the  Japanese  already  begun  buying  up 
additional  property  near  the  town  of  Tsingtao  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  they  have  expropriated  a  large  piece  of 
property  back  of  the  town  clear  across  the  peninsula,  ^though  the 
peasants  were  unwilling  to  sell,  they  compelled  them  to  dispose  of  the 
property  to  them. 

Senator  Williams.  How  far  does  that  run  backi 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.    Not  very  far. 
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SeDator  Moses.  And  it  is  at  that  point,  is  it  not,  that  all  the 
wharves  and  public  property  and  the  cable  landing  are? 

Prof.  Williams.  They  are  in  Tsingtao,  yes;  and  the  railway  termi- 
nal is  there  also. 

Senator  Moses.  All  that  property  is  transferred  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  from  Germany  to  Japan  without  charges,  is  it  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes,  without  charges. 

Senator  Moses.  Including  certain  specified  cables? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  in  that  respect  that  property  is  segregated 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  from  all  other  German  property,  is  it 
not? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  All  other  German  property  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  isput  into  &pool  for  the  benefit  oi  th&  allied  powers. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Moses.  While  these  specified  properties  are  taken  out  and 
delivered  directly  to  Japan  without  chaiges  of  any  character  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  was  a  cable  commission  in  the  organization 
of  the  peace  conference,  was  there  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  there  was. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  that  cable  commission  recommend  the  segre- 
gation of  these  particular  cable  properties? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  understood  that  all  cables 
were  to  go  into  a  pool. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  these  cables  were 
excepted  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  None  except  that  Japan  wanted  them. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  Japan  insistent  upon  that  point  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Moses.  You  spoke,  Doctor,  of  a  meeting  of  the  conference 
held  on  January  28. 

Prof.  Williams,  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  At  which  you  stated  also  that  the  general  subject 
of  consideration  was  the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  on  the  27th. 

Senator  Moses.  Specifying  particularly  the  islands  north  of  the 
Equator  and  the  German  possessions  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  then  made  known  that  prior  arrangements 
had  been  entered  into  for  the  disposition  of  those  properties  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  have  said  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  not 
simply  those  north  of  the  Equator. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  stated  at  that  meeting  of  the  conference 
that  prior  arrangements  had  been  definitely  made  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  stated  in  the  conference. 
I  do  not  recollect  hearing  it  there,  but  I  had  heard  of  it  before  that. 
« Senator  Moses.  That  was  the  fact,  however. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  was  also  a  prevision  with  respect  to  direct 
negotiations  between  Germany  and  Japan  in  the  disposition  of  the 
l^aochow  property,  was  there  not  ? 

Plrof.  Williams,  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  Were  any  such  direct  negotiations  ever  had,  to 
your  knowledge  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  any  negotiations  ever  had  except  such  as 
were  had  by  the  council  of  tour  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  understand  the  question^ 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  the  council  of  four  having  reached 
a  determination  of  what  should  be  done  with  those  properties,  notified 
Germany  of  their  decision,  did  they  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  so,  except  that  Germany  was 
notified  when  she  received  the  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  I  mean  when  she  received  the  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  ever  see  the  letter  lodged  with  the  Presi- 
dent by  certain  members  of  the  American  peace  commission  with 
reference  to  the  Shantung  matter? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  you  familiar  with  its  contents  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  could  not  quote  it.  I  only  know  in  a  general 
w-ay  that  it  was  advising  against  the  transfer  of  these  German  rights 
directly  to  Japan. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  they  suggest  an  alternative  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  remember  that  they  did. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  protest  emphatic  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  nardly  call  it  a  protest.  It  was  an 
argument  against  the  proposed  disposition  of  those  properties. 
I  can  not  recall  the  argument  now. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  an  argument  of  some  length? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes:  it  was  I  should  think  about  three  pages 
of  typewriting. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  communication  wholly  argumentative 
in  its  tone  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  The  President  told  us  the  other  day  that  it  was 
not  an  argument,  that  it  was  an  assertion. 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  that  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  argument. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Substantially  what  was  it.  Doctor  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  can  not  recall  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  were  the  signatories  to  it? 

Prof.  Williams.  Gen.  Bliss. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  participate  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  that  particular  document,  arglunent,  protest,  or  whatever 
you  term  it? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  Senator,  Gen.  Bliss  asked  me  to  come  to  his 
office  one  evening  and  he  read  me  an  outUne  of  it  and  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  it,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  very  good,  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  anything  further  to  suggest,  and  I  told  nim  I  would  thinJc 
it  over;  and  in  the  morning  I  did  suggest  one  item  only. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  that  we  ought  to  explain  to  the  council 
what  was  meant  by  the  restitution  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow. 
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What  I  meant  was  to  call  attention  to  the  four  conditions  under  which 
the  restitution  was  to  be  made. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  mean  you  thought  it  ought 
to  explain  to  the  council  that  the  restitution  of  E[iaocnow  did  not 
mean  the  restitution  of  Shantung  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  onl^  that,  but  that  it  did  not  mean  the  entire 
restitution  of  the  port  to  China,  because  Japan  would  retain  practical 
control  of  the  port  by  having  its  concession  there. 

Scoiator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Would  she  control  the  economic 
ri^ts  which  she  had  in  Shantung  ? 

l^f .  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Therefore  if  she  carried  out  her 
promise  in  full^  and  yet  retained  what  you  suggest  she  would  retain, 
would  she  retam  substantial  control  of  Shantung  Province  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Economic  control,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Economic  control  would  be  sub- 
stantial control,  would  it  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  of  course  the  Chinese  will  be  there  in  nominal 
political  control. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  In  nominal  political  control  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  I  understand  from  your  answer 
to  Senator  Moses  that  these  particular  portions  of  the  treaty  regarding 
German  property  are  drafted  in  a  fashion  different  from  the  other 
provisions  of  the  treaty  regarding  the  disposition  of  German  property  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  That  the  property  here  disposed  of, 
instead  of  bein^  put  in  a  pool  for  the  Alliea  and  Associated  Govern- 
ments, as  in  the  disposition  of  other  German  properties,  is  given 
directly  to  Japan? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Is  that  correct? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Moses.  Mav  I  ask  one  Question  right  there  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Certainly. 

Senator  Moses.  These  provisions  of  the  treaty  relating  to  Shan- 
tung were  drafted  by  the  Japanese  drafting  committee,  were  they  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Certainly  our  experts  did  not 
draft  them,  did  they? 

Prof.  Williams.  They  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Were  they  asked  to  draft  them  at 
any  time  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  this  particular  clause,  but  we  did  draft  other 
clauses  relating  to  German  rights  in  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  In  your  opinion,  whatever  shall 
transpire  in  future  respecting  this  matter,  in  relation  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  promises  that  have  been  given  to  China,  Japan  will  nave 
virtual  economic  control  of  Shantung  in  any  event,  will  she  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Httohcock.  Doctor,  will  you  let  me  refer  to  two  or  three 
clauses  in  the  treaty  bv  which  Japan  cedes  to  China  certain  rights 
which  she  had  there tojfore  enjoy ea  in  China  ?  I  believe  they  begin 
at  article  128. 
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Prof.  Williams.  You  mean  certain  rights  which  Germany  en- 
joyed ? 

Senator  Hitohgook.  Certain  rights  which  Germany  cedes  to 
China.    Can  you  give  an  outline  of  what  those  are  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  ask  relative  to  the  value  of  those  conces- 
sions as  compared  witn  the  concession  made  in  Shantung  ? 

Senator  Hitohoook.  Let  the  doctor  state  it  in  his  own  way.  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  how  China  henefits  by  that. 

Prof.  Williams.  Article  128  of  the  treaty  reads  as  follows: 

Gennany  renounces  in  favor  of  China  all  benefits  and  privileges  resulting  from  the 
provifdons  of  the  final  protocol  signed  at  Peking  on  September  7,  1901,  and  from  all 
annexes,  notes,  and  documents  supplementary  thereto.  ' 

That  refers  to  the  German  share  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  and  the 
right  to  maintain  legation  guards  in  Peking  and  along  the  railway 
between  Peking  and  the  sea,  and  a  share  of  certain  territories  in  the 
city  of  Peking  which  were  set  aside  for  legationpurposes. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  That  is  one  thing  that  China  gets  that  Japan 
does  not  secure  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Oh,  Japan  does  not  get  that,  of  course. 

Senator  ElNOX.  Japan  still  has  her  own  share  in  the  Boxer 
indemnity? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  she  still  has  her  own  compoimd  in  Peking? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Go  on. 

Prof.  Williams.  The  last  sentence  in  article  128  reads: 

She  likewise  renounces  in  favor  of  China  any  claim  to  indemnities  accruing  there- 
under subsequent  to  March  14,  1917. 

That  is,  there  will  be  no  payment  to  Germany  of  any  balance  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  after  March  4,  1917. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Can  you  state  in  a  general  way  the  benefits 
which  China  derives  out  of  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  I  do  not  remember  how  much  has  been 
paid,  but  Germany's  claim  was  about  90,000,000  taels,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  and  on  that  there  has  been  paid,  of  course,  the  interest  and 
amortization  for  some  12  or  13  years.  I  presume  there  must  be 
60,000,000  or  60,000,000  taels  still  outstanding.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  much  is  a  tael  ? 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  that  much  due  still  from  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  so.  I  am  only  guessing,  because  I  can  not 
make  the  calculation  in  my  own  mind. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  the  tael  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  tael  at  present  is  worth  a  little  more  than  the 
gold  dollar.     Before  the  war  it  was  worth  about  70  cents  gold. 

Senator  Knox.  What  taels  are  those — ^haikwan  taels? 

Prof.  Williams.  Protocol  taels,  not  haikwan  taels.  Before  the 
war  the  value  of  the  tael  was  from  60  cents  to  70  cents  somewhere. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Proceed  with  the  next  article. 

Prof.  Williams.  Article  129  reads: 

From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
apply,  in  90  far  as  concerns  them  respectively: 
(1)  The  arran^ment  of  August  29,  1902,  regarding  the  new  Ghineee  customs  tanQ. 
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In  1902  there  was  a  revision  of  the  customs  tariff,  which  was  to 
bring  it  up  to  an  effective  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  tne  imports  and 
exports. 

Senator  HrroHCOCs:.  Can  you  assess  what  that  amounts  to  or  give 
any  impression  of  the  benefit  derived  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  understand  why  that  was  put  in. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  will  see  immediately  following  it  that 
Germany  loses  whatever^  advantage  or  privilege  sne  had  there,  while 
the  other  nations  retain  it. 

Prof.  Williams.  It  says: 

(2)  The  arrangement  of  September  27,  1905,  regarding  Whang-Fbo,  and  the  pro- 
viGdonal  supplementary  arrangement  of  April  4, 1912. 

Senator  Hitchcoce.  Those  were  customs  concessions  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  f 

Prof.  Williams.  I  have  not  finished  the  sentence: 

China,  however,  will  no  longer  be  bound  to  grant  to  Germany  the  advantages  or 
privileges  which  sne  allowed  to  Germany  under  these  arrangements. 

That  is,  Germany  will  nothave  the  benefit  of  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  when  it  comes  to  paying  duty  on  German  goods  going  into 
China.  China  can  make  her  own  tariff  arrangements.  Germany  can 
not  have  any  share  in  the  improvements  of  me  Whangpoo  River, 

Senator  Hitchcoob:.  Then,  article  130. 

Prof.  Williams.  Article  130  reads: 

Subject  to  the  provLsions  of  section  8  of  thJB  part,  Germany  cedes  to  China  all 
the  buildings,  wharves,  and  pontoons,  barracks,  forts,  anns  and  munitions  of  war, 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  wireless  telegraphy  installations,  and  other  public  property 
belonging  to  the  Greiman  Grovemm^it,  which  are  situated  or  may  be  in  the  German 
concessions  at  Tientsin  and  Hankow  or  elsewhere  in  Chinese  territory. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  wharves  and  barracks  belonging  to  Ger- 
many amount  to  a  great  deal,  except  that  there  are  barracks  in 
Peking  for  the  accommodation  of,  say,  600  men,  and  possibly  a 
similar  barracks  at  Hankow. 

Senator  Moses.  The  Peking  barracks  are  for  the  legation  guard! 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  the  Peking  barracks  are  for  the  legation 
guard,  but  Germany  is  not  to  have  a  legation  guard  there  any 
longer,  and  the  other  public  property  belonging  to  the  German 
Government  at  Tientsin  and  Hankow — ^I  do  not  know  how  much 
that  is,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  much. 

Senator  HrroHOOOK.  Then  article  131  speaks  for  itself? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  under  article  131  Germany  undertakes  to 
restore  to  China  within  12  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  treaty  fdl  the  astronomical  instruments  which  her  troops  carried 
away  from  China  in  1900-1901. 

Senator  Hitohcogk.  And  in  article  132  Germany  agrees  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  leases  from  the  Chinese  Government  under  which 
the  German  concessions  at  Hankow  and  Tientsin  are  now  held? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  There  are  two  German  concessions  in 
China,  one  at  Tientsin,  which  is  along  the  water  front  about  a  mile, 
I  should  think,  in  length,  along  the  river  and  perhaps  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  depth ;  I  could  not  say  exactly.  «  At  Hankow  there  is 
also  a  rather  large  concession.     These  are  returned  to  China. 

Senator  Hitohooge.  Is  there  any  considerable  value  to  these 
eonceasiona  t 
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Prof.  Williams.  Yes,  they  are  valuable.  Of  course  the  property 
in  them  is  mostly  private  property,  but  it  will  no  lonjzer  be  controlled 
by  a  Oerman  mumcipality.  They  will  be  under  the  Chinese  municipal 
control  andpohciiig. 

Senator  Hitohgogs:.  China  recovers  her  whole  sovereign  rights  in 
these  concessions  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmak.  This  abrogation  of  Germany's  right  to  the  most 
favored  nation  treatment  in  the  tariff  would  only  benefit  Germany's 
rivals  in  trade  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  quite  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Chinese  trade  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Professor,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Certainly. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  were  advisor  to  the  American  commis- 
sion f 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  you 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  plenary  council  1 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  When  vou  attended  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can commission  you  heard  all  tnat  was  said,  did  you  not  f 

Prof.  Williams.  I  did  not  attend  anv  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  commission.  I  only  attended  five  meetings  of  the  council 
of  ten  and  one  meeting  of  the  council  of  five. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  On  those  occasions  were  you  where  you  could 
hear  all  that  went  on  f 

Prof.  Williams.  Oh,  yes,  I  could  hear  everything  that  went  on. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  If  you  had  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Commission,  would  you  have  voted  to  transfer  Shantung  to  Japan) 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  do  vou  think  would  have  been  the 
result  if  we  had  refused  to  vote  in  favor  of  transferring  Shantung  to 
Japan? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
would  have  happened.  The  Japanese  delegation  in  Paris  probably 
would  not  have  simed  the  treaty,  and  Great  Britain  ana  France 
felt  that  tihiey  were  oound  to  support  Japan's  claim.  It  would  have 
been  an  impass6.     What  would  nave  happened  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  But  what  I  want  to  get  l^ht  upon  is  this: 
Although  you  think  the  result  might  have  been  an  impass£,  still  you 
would  not  have  voted  to  give  Shantung  to  Japan  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  think  more  damage  would  be  done 
by  giving  Shantimg  to  Japan  than  wotdd  have  resulted  if  Japan  had 
decEned  to  sign  the  treaty  ) 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  mean  by 
"returning  Shantung  to  Japan?" 

Trot.  Williams.  1  should  not  have  said  Shantung.  I  should  have 
said  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow. 

Senator  MoCuMBER.  The  Senator  spoke  of  retmning  Shantung. 
Of  course,  all  there  is  in  Shantung  is  simply  the  right  to  the  railway, 
is  it  not  t 
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Prof.  Williams.  The  rights  to  the  railways/mines,  and  the  option 
on  all  public  works  requiring  foreign  capital  and  skill. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  simply  wanted  to  say,  Professor,  for  your 
information  and  for  the  information  of  Senator  McCumber  as  well, 
that  when  I  spoke  of  transferring  Shantung,  I  merely  used  a  briei 
expression  to  indicate  what  was  transferred. 

rrof.  Williams.  That  is  the  way  I  took  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Brief  and  comprehensive. 

Trot.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  In  article  132  it  says: 

China,  restored  to  the  full  exercise  of  her  soverei^  rights  in  the  above  areas,  declares 
her  intention  of  opening  them  to  international  residence  and  trade. 

So  that  under  article  132  China  also  grants  to  all  of  the  countries 
the  rig^ht  to  obtain  concessiotis  at  that  point,  does  she  nott 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  That  is,  places  for  international  trade.  Is 
not  that  included  in  the  concession  t 

Prof.  Williams.  It  means  that  those  places  will  not  be  dosed,  as 
most  Chinese  cities  and  ports  are.  but  that  although  they  are  taken 
over  by  China  they  remain  open  tor  foreign  residence  ana  trade. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  loreigners  may  live  there  I 

Prof.  Williams.  That  foreigners  may  live  there. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  And  own  property  there) 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  The  same  as  Japan  might  have  a  concession 
and  ownproperty 

Prof.  Williams.  No  ;  it  is  quite  different. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  In  Eiaochow  Bay  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No  ;  it  is  different  from  that.  These  concessions 
which  have  heretofore  been  administered  by  Germany  in  Hankow 
and  Tientsin  will  now  be  administered  by  a  Chinese  municipcdity, 
but,  unlike  other  Chinese  cities,  they  will  be  open  for  the  residence  of 
Americans  or  Europeans. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  But  it  will  be  opened  for  trade  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes:  opened  for  trade. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  It  will  have  the  same  commercial  rights  here 
as  Japan  would  obtain  in  Kiaochow  Bay? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  same  right  to  trade,  but  not  the  same  control 
of  the  district. 

Senator  Habdino.  Doctor,  are  you  in  any  way  familiar  with  the 
reaction  in  China  as  the  result  of  this  transfer  of  German  rights  to 
Japan! 

Prof.  Williams.  I  remember  reading  the  telegrams,  of  course,  that 
came  immediately  after  the  treaty  was  read  before  the  plenary  council 
on  the  6th  of  May.  Of  course  I  was  not  present;  but  I  was  told  by 
the  Chinese  that  they  made  certain  reservations  protesting  against 
the  proposed  transfer  of  these  German  rights  at  Eiaochow  to  tmpan; 
but  when  the  conference  met  the  next  day  with  the  Germans  to  have 
the  treaty  signed  the  Chinese  refused  to  sign.  Immediately  in 
Peking  there  was  a  great  uproar,  and  a  mob  composed  of  several 
thousand  students  tried  to  march  into  the  legation  quarter  to  appeal 
to  the  American  minister  and  the  British  minister,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  quarter,  and  they  went  to  the  home  of  Tsao 
Ju-lin,  who  was  the  minister  of  communications,  and  burned  his 
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house  and  beat  him  up,  and  also  met  the  Chinese  minister  to  Japan, 
who  had  signed  the  conventions  of  last  September,  and  injured  nim 
very  seriously.  Theii,  shortly  after  that,  there  began  throughout 
China  an  economic  war,  a  boycott  of  Japanese  trade. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  particularly  about  that.  What 
do  you  know  about  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  Chinese 
economic  boycott  ? 

Prof.  WnxiAMS.  It  is  a  very  serious  one  if  it  lasts.  We  had  some 
experience  in  1904  when  they  boycotted  us  over  the  exclusion  treaty, 
do  you  remember  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Inasmuch  as  the  impelling  purpose  of  this  treaty 
is  the  promotion  of  permanent  peace  of  the  world,  do  you  regard  the 
situation  in  China  as  a  menace  to  that  peace  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  menace  to  peace.  I  think 
that  so  long  as  the  question  remains  as  it  is  there  will  be  occasion 
for  strife  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  and  outbreaks  like 
that  which  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  Chang  Chim  in  Manchuria, 
where  a  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  were  Killed. 

Senator  Harding.  Y?hat  UkeUhood  is  there  in  such  development 
of  our  involvement  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  There  is  no  occasion  for  our  being  involved  unless 
there  should  be  an  attack  upon  the  territorial  integrity  of  either 
power  by  some  outside  power.  I  suppose  we  would  be  mvolved  in 
that  case,  imder  the  league  of  nations,  provided  there  is  such  a  league 
of  nations  established,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  would  be  involved 
otherwise. 

Senator  Moses.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  general  antiforeign 
movement  in  China  and  some  of  our  nationals  ^ould  be  killed  or 
their  property  destroyed  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Such  antiforeign  movements  are  very  unhkely. 
The  treatment  of  Em-opeans  and  Americans  in  China  in  the  last  10 
years  has  been  above  reproach,  and  they  have  been  very  careful  not 
to  attack  foreigners. 

Senator  Harding.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  economic 
boycott,  is  it  likely  to  extend  to  those  who  are  parties  to  this  treaty 
because  they  ignore  Chinese  rights  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  There  has  oeen  talk  of  that,  but  my  experience 
with  the  boycott  in  China  is  that  after  a  certain  number  of  months 
the  people  get  tired  of  it  and  the  thing  peters  out. 

Senator  Harding.  You  think,  then,  that  that  is  only  a  temporary 
expression  of  Chinese  resentment  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  Of  course,  it  may  be  more  serious  than  I 
think,  because  China,  of  course,  has  undergone  a  great  change  in  the 
last  few  years.  Since  the  repubUc  has  oeen  established  there  is 
much  more  interest  being  taken  in  pubhc  affairs  by  the  people  gen- 
erally than  before,  and  it  may  result  in  something  much  more  serious 
than  I  think. 

*  Senator  MgCumber.  One  question,  on  another  subject,  I  want  to 
get  the  sentiment  of  the  Chinese  people  with  reference  to  our  exclusion 
law.     Is  there  a  feeling  of  resentment  or  enmity  on  account  of  that  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Almost  none  at  all.  There  has  been,  in  the  past, 
in  the  Province  of  Kwangtung,  from  which  most  of  the  Chmese  laborers 
have  come  to  the  United  States,  but  elsewhere  there  is  no  interest 
in  it. 
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Senator  McOumbeb.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  there 
was  considerable  opposition  to  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams,  i  es. 

Senator  MgCuhbeb.  And  ill-feeling  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  you  think  that  has  gradually  worn  away  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  people  generally  in  China 
are  very  friendly  in  tibeir  feeling  toward  the  United  States,  because 
they  are  trying  to  establish  a  republic  and  they  feel  tibat  we  are  a 
sort  of  model  for  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Prof.  Williams,  can  you  make  any  offhand 
approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  general  concessions  at 
Kiaochow  and  Shantung  which  were  demanded  of  Chma,  under  this 
treaty  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  You  mean  the  value  of  the  real  estate  there  t 

Senator  Williams.  The  value  of  the  property  of  every  description. 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  could  not  give  that. 

Senator  Williams.  The  value  mainly  consists  of  a  return  of 
political  jurisdiction . 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  what  the  value  is  of  the  German 
ships  which  were  seized  in  Chinese  waters  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  No;  they  seized  six  or  eight  Geiman  and  several 
Austrian  vessels,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  the  values  are. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  know  that  t 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  You  think  that  the  balance  due  on  the  Boxer 
fund,  due  to  Germany,  which  is  released  to  China,  comes  to  about 
$60,000,000 » 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  simply  a  ^ess. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  that  is  only  an  approximate  esti- 
mate, as  well  as  you  can  make  it  offhand. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  the  phrase  here,  ''international  resi- 
dence." I  suppose  that  means  a  place  of  residence  of  nationals  of 
all  the  various  parties  to  the  treaty.  It  uses  the  phrase,  ''inter- 
national residence." 

Prof.  Williams.  That  means  that  any  foreigners  who  come  to 
China  may  reside  there. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.  It  is  a  rather  peculiar  phrase — ^'inter- 
national residence."     I  suppose  of  course  that  is  what  it  means. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  regard,  Dr.  Williams,  that  these  provisions 
in  article  128,  were  inserted  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  cession  of  the 
Shan  tuM  Province  to  Japan  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  They  were  merely  settlements  growing  out  of  the 
war,  were  they  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  was  no  other  country  to  which  these  pro- 
posed concessions  could  be  returned  except  Chma,  was  there  t 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  and  in  the  early  draft  of  the  clause  we 
included  all  German  property  in  China. 

Senator  Moses.  Incluaing  Kiaochow  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  When  you  say  ''we,"  whom  do  you  meant 

Prof.  Williams.  The  American  experts. 

Senator  Moses.  And  at  the  instance  of  Japan,  Kiaochow  was 
segregated  from  the  others  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  you  conclude  let  me  ask 
what  were  your  particular  duties  as  expert  at  Paris  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  My  duties  were  of  two  sorts.  As  an  expert  on 
far  eastern  affairs^  I  prepared  memoranda  for  the  American  commis- 
sion on  any  question  that  they  might  refer  to  us  or  on  questions  that 
came  up  in  the  correspondence  wifli  the  commission.  And  secondly, 
I  was  there  largely  as  a  chief  of  the  far  eastern  section  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  because  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  that  came  to  the 
Department  of  State  here  with  regard  to  the  Far  East  was  referred 
to  oecretarv  Lansing  in  Paris,  and  all  that  correspondence  had  to 
pass  through  my  hands,  and  I  would  bring  the  matter  to  his  attention 
and  draft  replies  a-nd  consult  with  him  about  the  disposition  of  these 
questions.     They  were  entirely  independent  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  to  advise  as  to  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  various  matters  in  the  Far  East  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  most  important  matter 
that  came  to  you  was  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  on  that  your  advice  was  not 
taken? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  other  matter  of 
any  consequence  there  upon  which  your  advice  was  asked  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
opium  question  and  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  German  prop- 
erties elsewhere,  outside  of  ^antung. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  islands  of  the  Pacific  also. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  divided  in  accordance 
with  a  secret  treaty,  were  they  not  I 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  your  duties  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  superseded  by  the  treaties  that  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  peace  conference? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  entirely,  but  practically  so. 

Senator  Williams.  With  regard  to  the  islands  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif orma.  Not  only  the  islands  but  Shantung. 

Senator  Williams.  Kiaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  But  it  is  Shantung,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  a  comprehensive  term. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  treaty  says  *' Shantung/'  too. 

So  far  as  the  settlement  of  the  Far  East  was  concerned,  on  which 
you  were  the  adviser  and  expert,  the  settlements  were  made  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  secret  treaties  that  had  been  made  during 
the  proCT^  of  the  war,  and  before  our  entrance  into  the  war. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  quite  so.  The  islands  south  of  the  Equator 
were  not  ceded  to  Japan,  but  she  has  been  made  mandatory. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Which  gives  her  control  over  the 
islands? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Moses.  You  say  she  has  been  made  mandatory? 

"PtoL  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  been  informed  somewhere  that  no  manda- 
tories have  yet  been  issued. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  am  subject  to  correction,  but  I  read  a  state- 
ment in  the  Paris  papers  in  April  that  Japan  was  made  mandatory 
temporarily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
Britain  has  those  north  of  the  Equator  and  Japan  those  south  of  the 
Eouator. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  Tokyo. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Senator  is  technically  wrong.  Since  then 
it  has  been  turned  over  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Prof.  Williams.  You  are  right. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  May  1  ask  you  a  question  t  Have  you  any 
knowledge  to  what  extent  the  opium  traffic  has  increased,  if  it  has 
increased  at  all,  since  Japan  has  nad  the  Shantung  concession  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Chinese  who 
were  at  the  peace  conference,  it  increased  tremendously  during  the 
three  or  four  vears  of  Japanese  occupation  of  Tsingtao.  I  have  a 
statement  made  by  lian^  Chi  Chao,  it  you  would  care  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  into  the  record. 
Is  he  a  competent  authority  t 

Prof.  WiLLiABis.  He  is  the  greatest  living  Chinese  scholar,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  men,  in  1898,  who  was  condemned  to  death  but 
escaped  to  Japan,  where  he  has  many^  friends. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  fuU,  as  follows:) 

Contraband  opium  and  mori>hiA  became  common  articles;  it  baa  been  estimated  that 
no  less  than  12  tons  of  morpnia  and  66  tons  of  opium  were  smuggled  into  Shantung 
in  1918  alone. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  you  can  be  ex- 
cused, Prof.  Williams. 

Mr.  Millard  desires  that  a  three-page  memorandum  that  he  has 
submitted  modifying  his  testimony  may  be  printed  as  part  of  his 
testimony.    If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(Mr.  Mllard's  memorandum  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Mbmorandum  bt  Thomab  F.  MqiLABd,  Submiitbd  AuausT  20,  1919. 

''RBGIONAL  UNDBBSTANDINGfl''  AND  TBM  SHANTUNG  DECISION. 

DeJmitUm  of  regional  tmdenttandinfft, — ^Article  21  of  tbe  proposed  covenant  of  tbe 
leagae  of  nations- validatas  ''reffional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  doctrine  "  which 
are  in  existence  at  the  time  tne  league  is  organized,  and  other  such  understandings 
made  later  that  are  approved  by  the  league. 

Another  article  of  tne  covenant  provides  that  all  members  of  the  league  must  inform 
all  the  other  members  of  an^  and  all  treaties,  agreements,  pacts,  alliances,  and  regional 
understandings  ^or  the  article  is  presumed  to  have  that  meaning)  that  exist  among 
members  of  the  league,  or  between  members  of  the  league  and  nations  not  members 
ci  the  league. 
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A  reading  of  the  various  articles  of  the  covenant  bearing  on  this  phase  of  inteniationaf 
relations  under  the  league  indicates  that  members  of  the  league  will  have  until  a  time 
after  the  formal  organization  of  the  league  to  make  and  to  declare  whatever  regional 
understandings  they  have,  and  that  such  regional  understandings  thus  formally  de- 
clared to  the  league  within  that  time  shall  be  recognized  as  valid. 

A  point  has  been  advanced  that  only  regional  understandings  which  properly  are 
'*like  the  Monroe  doctrine"  will  be  made  valid  by  article  21  of  the  covenant. 

Conditions  affecting  interpretation  of  article  tl. — Only  the  Monroe  doctrine  is 
mentioned  by  name  in  article  21  as  being  a  valid  regional  understanding  under  the 
terms  of  the  covenant.  But  the  language  of  the  article  expresslv  indicates  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  article  to  validate  regional  understandings  other  than  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

It  may  be  that  subsequent  to  the  organization  of  a  league  a  question  may  be  raised 
upon  the  presentation  of  some  regional  understanding,  as  to  whether  it  is  ''like  the 
^nroe  doctrine. "  If  a  difference  of  view  develops  on  that  point,  it  would  be  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  governing  body  of  the  league.  The  decision  of  the 
question  in  each  particular  case  would  depend  on  the  alignment  of  votes  in  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  league. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  let  us  assiune,  for  instance,  that  after  the  American 
Government  signs  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  covenant  and  an  Anglo-French- American 
alliance  in  the  present  form  of  tnose  treaties,  the  league  is  formally  notified  of  a  regional 
understanding  covering  Asia  entered  into  mutusJly  by  the  British,  French,  and 
Japanese  Governments. 

Let  us  further  assume  that  that  r^onal  understanding  would  be  regarded  by  the 
American  Government  as  not  ''like  the  Monroe  doctrine,"  but,  on  the  contra^,  as 
being  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  as  destructive  of  that 
counterpart  of  ih»  Monroe  doctrine  in  Asia,  the  Hay  doctrine.  In  that  case,  the 
American  Government  probably  would  enter  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  as 
being  not  in  conformity  with  article  21. 

In  such  a  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  British  and  French  and  Japanese  Governments 
would  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  meaning  of  article  21,  whereupon  the  issue  would 
depend  on  a  vote  of  the  governing  body  of  t&e  league. 

The  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  league  is  such  that  it  would  be  almost 
certain  that  the  American  Government  would  be  outvoted  on  such  an  issue. 

If  it  was  held  (and  accepted)  that  the  foiur  powers  directly  involved  in  the  dispute 
should  be  excluded  from  voting  on  the  decision  of  it,  and  they  were  excluded,  ana  the 
decision  was  left  to  the  remaining  members  of  the  governing  body,  it  also  is  practically 
certain  that  the  American  Government  would  be  outvoted,  for  these  reasons: 

(a)  There  are  known  to  exist  more  than  twenty  regional  understandings  about 
Asia,  involving  all  Uie  great  powers  except  the  United  States.  Also,  it  is  suspected 
that  several  other  re^onal  unaerstandings  exist  whose  texts  never  have  been  disclosed. 

(&)  Outside  of  Asia,  there  are  man^r  known  and  probably  also  many  secret  resiional 
understandings  in  existence,  involving  all  of  the  great  powers  except  the  United 
States,  and  also  involving  a  majority  of  the  lesser  nations  that  are  expected  to  be 
members  of  the  league. 

(c)  That  condition  establishes  a  situation  whereby  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
league  except  the  United  States  have  regional  understandings  which  thev  may 
desire  to  make  valid  under  the  league.  In  that  situation  it  is  highly  probable,  and 
it  certainly  is  possible,  that  the  members  having  regional  understandings  which  they 
want  to  sustain  will  combine  to  define  article  21  as  .meaning  to  include  regional 
understandings  of  whatever  character  that  were  made  before  the  formal  organization 
of  the  league. 

The  application  to  China  and  the  Hay  doctrine. — ^Even  since  the  Paris  conference 
met,  there  have  been  several  distinct  intimations  of  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers  to  advance  certain  re^onal  understandings  about  China  as  the  basis 
for  international  action  regarding  China. 

In  connection  with  the  newly  formed  international  (four-power)  financial  ^up 
to  operate  in  China,  it  already  is  reported  that  the  Japanese  Government  will  insist 
that  Manchuria  and  Shantunfi;  will  be  excepted  from  the  operations  of  the  group, 
Japan  reserving  those  regions  lot  her  exclusive  economic  exploitation. 

If  the  Japanese  Government  has  developed,  or  subsequently  does  develop  this  atti- 
tude, it  can  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  British,  French,  and  other  Governments  which 
have  regnal  understandings  about  China  based  on  the  "sphere  of  influence"  theds 
will  insist  in  maintaining  their  exclusive  rights  under  those  r^^onal  understanding. 

That  would  array  three  of  the  four  memberB  of  the  new  financial  group  in  opposition 
to  the  Ajuerican  member  of  the  group,  and,  since  the  United  States  has  no  "sphere" 
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or  any  regional  understanding  regarding  China  or  Asia,  giving  it  any  special  privileges 
in  any  region,  such  a  situation  will  be  tantamount  to  excluding  America,  and  will 
defeat  the  announced  purposes  and  objects  of  the  banking  group. 

Such  a  situation  will  effectively  prevent  any  effort  to  relieve  Cnina  of  the ''  sphere  " 
condition,  and  will  fasten  it  upon  her  more  strongly  than  before. 

Note. — ^The  statements  of  tne  President  at  his  conference  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  August  19  positivel}r  demonstrated  how  the  existence  of 
secret  re^onal  understandings  can  compel,  or  induce,  the  American  Government  to 
yield  on  important  questions. 

It,  therefore,  is  possible  that  the  American  Grovemment  may  find,  after  it  has  ratified 
the  treaty,  the  covenant,  and  the  proposed  alliance,  that  new  secret  regional  under- 
standings may  thereafter  be  consummated  which  can  be  made  valid  under  the  league. 

P.  S. — ^Bv  this  means,  Japan  may  secure  the  "better  means"  to  enforce  her  under- 
standing of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  and  of  her  promises  to  return  Shantung. 

.  The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow at  11  o'clock,  when  it  will  meet  in  the  committee  room  in  the 
Capitol  in  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  23,  1919,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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XONDAT,  ATTGUST  25,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobbign  Relations, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lod^e  (chairman),  Borah,  Brandegee,  Eoiox, 
Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  Pomerene, 
and  Smith. 

STATEXEHT  OF  HOH.  JOSEPH  W.  FOIK. 

The  Chairman.  Gov.  Folk  is  here  by  appointment  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  the  provisions  in  regard  to  Egypt. 

Mr.  Folk.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear 
before  you  as  the  counsel  for  the  commission  appointed  bv  the 
l^islative  assembly  of  Egvpt  to  attend  the  peace  conference  at  r aris. 

A  majority  of  the  legislative  assembly  oi  Egypt  is  elected  by  the 
people  of  Egypt  The  commission  was  appointed  by  that  assembly 
and  is  composed  by  Messrs.  Zaghlul,  Armand,  and  AIM.  Mr. 
Zaghlul  is  the  vice  president  of  the  legislative  assembly,  the  highest 
elective  office  in  Egypt.  He  was  formerly  minister  of  justice,  and 
bctfore  that  was  minister  of  education  for  Egypt.  He  is  easily  the 
first  citizen  of  Egypt,  so  recognized,  so  honored  and  respected  both 
by  Egyptians  and  by  all  other  nationalities  in  Egypt. 

The  other  members  of  the  commission  are  men  of  learning  and 
culture.  That  commission  is  in  Paris  to-day  in  virtual  imprison- 
ment. Through  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  United  States.  They  were  not  permittea  to 
send  their  representative  to  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  does 
not  seem  to  be  anxious  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
know  the  story  of  Egypt. 

The  C^mMAN.  &>vemor,  perhaps  you  are  about  to  do  it,  but 
please  tell  us  the  origin  of  this  legislative  assembly. 
.  Mr.  Folk.  Yes.  This  legislative  assembly  was  established  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Lord  Eatchener  in  1913.  It  is  composea  of 
89  members,  three-fourths  elected  by  district  electors,  chosen  by 
popular  vote  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Twenty-two  members 
are  appointed.  There  are  four  copts,  three  BedouiQs,  two  merchants, 
one  pedagogue,  and  one  municipal  representative.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentative oody,  and  actually  represents  the  people  of  Egypt. 

This  commission,  through  the  legislative  assembly,  speaks  for  the 
people  of  Egypt;  and  in  speaking  for  this  commission  I  may  fairly 
say  that  I  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Egypt. 
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Senator  Moses.  Is  the  legislative  assembly  an  actively  functioning 
bodv  in  connection  with  the  government  of  Egypt  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes;  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  government  of  Egypt  at 
this  time. 

The  people  of  Egypt  want  a  league  of  nations  to  protect  their 
independence,  not  to  destroy  their  independence.  They  ask  that  you 
do  not  deny  them  that  self-determination  which  is  guaranteed  to  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  in  the  covenant.  They  ask  that  in  the  name  of 
self-determination  vou  do  not  sanction  the  making  of  Egypt  to  be  a 
pendant  to  Britain  s  red  girdle  of  the  globe. 

Great  Britain  has  a  Government  that  is  just  when  it  has  no  selfish 
reason  to  be  otherwise.  In  the  case  of  Egypt  it  has  a  selfish  reason 
to  be  otherwise,  and  it  has  been  and  is  otherwise. 

Egypt,  as  history  tells  us,  was  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  until 
1831.  In  that  year  war  broke  out  between  Egypt  and  Turkev.  The 
Egyptian  armies  were  victorious  and  Constantinople  would  have 
fallen,  but  the  powers  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power,  and  the  Egyptian  armies  were  denied  the  full  miits 
of  their  victories. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  movement  under  Mehemet  Ali  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes.  Later,  in  the  treaty  of  London,  Egypt  was  given 
autonomy,  practical  independence,  subject  to  a  nominal  Turkish  sov- 
ereignty and  subject  to  tne  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  Turkey 
of  about  $3,500,000. 

I  will  sketch  the  subsequent  occurrences  hastily,  and  later  on  I  will 
take  them  up  more  in  detail. 

In  1892  Great  Britain  occupied  Egypt  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  suppressing  rebels  and  of  coUectmg  debts  due  to  Europeans, 
arising  out  of  the  Suez  Canal.  She  pleoged  to  Egypt  and  the  world 
that  this  occupation  would  be  onlv  temporary,  but  she  continued  to 
stay.  Great  Britain  first  enterea  Egypt  upon  the  pretext  of  pro- 
tecting the  khedive  against  rebels  among  his  people.  She  continued 
to  stay  upon  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  people  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  khedive.  So  at  the  oeginning  of  this  war  England  was  occu- 
pying Egypt  in  that  way. 

On  December  18,  1914,  Great  Britain  seized  Egypt,  took  over  the 

fovernment  of  Egypt  through  the  appointment  of  a  sultan  of  Egypt 
y  Great  Britain,  and  now,  contrary  to  the  j)rinciples  in  the  covenant 
of  the  proposed  league  of  nations.  Great  Britain  asks  that  Egypt  be 
turned  over  to  Great  Britain  without  the  consent  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  a  subject  and  conquered  nation. 

The  status  of  Egypt  arose  out  of  the  war  just  ending,  and  in  that 
respect — a  very  material  respect — ^it  differs  from  the  status  of  many 
other  subject  countries.    The  status  of  Egypt  can  not  be  an  internal 
question  to  Great  Britain  unless  this  treaty  itself  makes  it  so. 
Now,  Section  VI,  Article  147,  provides: 

Germany  declares  that  she  recognizes  the  Protectorate  proclaimed  over  Egypt  by 
Great  Britain  on  December  18, 1914,  and  that  she  renounces  the  regime  of  the  uapitu- 
ations  in  Egypt.    This  renunciation  shall  take  effect  as  from  August  4,  1914. 

You  of  course  are  familiar  with  the  capitulation.  I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss it  here.  It  merely  provides  r^ulations  whereby  foreigners  in 
Egypt  who  commit  crime  or  offend  in  any  way  are  tried  oj  their 
consular  courts. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  your  argument.  Of 
course  the  committee  knows  all  about  the  capitulations,  but  assume 
for  the  moment  that  we  do  not,  and  explain  the  provisions  briefly, 
will  you  please  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Folk.  Sidney  Low,  in  his  book  ''Egypt  in  Transition,"  on 
page  251,  very  clearly  describes  that  in  this  way: 

Most  people  know  roughly  what  the  capitulations  are^  but  it  is  only  the  resident  in 
Egypt  who  is  fully  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  thev— -mostly  baneful — ^influence 
is  exercised.  The  capitulations  are  the  treaties  and  conventions  which  fiive  Euro- 
peans in  the  East  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  local  tribunals.  *  *  *  If  a 
foreigner  commits  a  crime  he  can  not  be  arrested  by  the  Egvptian  police,  nor  may  he 
be  brought  up  before  an  Egyptian  judge  and  tried  oy  the  Egyptian  law.  The  police 
or  the  aggrieved  party  can  only  bring  him  before  his  own  consular  court.  And  oef ore 
he  can  be  punished  it  must  be  proved  that  he  has  committed  an  offense  not  only  against 
the  law  of  Egypt,  but  against  the  law  of  his  own  State,  or,  at  any  rate,  against  such 
lo<»l  law  as  tiie  consular  authorities  agree  to  recognize. 

Now,  I  understand  that  Great  Britain  proposes  to  abolish  the 
capitulation,  but  she  proposes  to  abolish  it  by  abolishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Egypt  entirely. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  article  in  question  merely  purports  to 
declare  the  position  of  Germany.  The  United  States  and  tne  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  not  mentioned.  But  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  an  unqualified  ratification  of  this  article  f  Would  it  not 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  question  of  the  status  of  Egypt  an 
internal  question  to  Great  Britain  and  therefore  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  coimcil  of  the  league  of  nations  t 

But  is  the  holding  and  governing  of  Egypt  without  the  consent  of 
the  Egyptians  aprotectorate  in  a  legal  sense  ?  I  say  it  is  not.  This 
occupation  of  i%ypt  up  to  1882  was  often  spoken  of  by  British 
diplomats  as  a  veued  protectorate.  This  thing  tnat  Englana  has  now 
done  to  Egypt  may  be  well  characterized  as  a  masked  annexation. 

A  protectorate  is  a  relation  assumed  toward  a  weak  nation  by  a 
strong  nation,  whereby  the  weak  nation  is  protected  from  hostile 
invasion  or  dictation.  The  situation  in  Egypt  is  that  Great  Britain 
has  taken  over  the  government  in  part.  Tne  flag  of  Great  Britain  is 
supreme  in  Egypt.  Great  Britain  has  appointed  a  sultan  in  Egypt 
to  rule  over  I^ypt.  He  represents,  not  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  but 
the  sovereignty  of  England.  The  Egyptians  to-day  are  |ovemed 
without  their  consent  by  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  has  assumed 
sovereignty  over  Egypt.  This  protectorate  is  the  same  character  of 
protectorate  tiiat  a  highwayman  would  proclaim  over  your  pocket- 
Dook  when  he  should  hold  a  pistol  at  your  head  and  demand  that  you 
deUver  over  your  valuables. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  there, 
Governor  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  If  a  nation  is  under  a  protectorate,  can  it 
make  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Usually  it  can,  but  Egypt  is  not  allowed  to  make  any 
treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Great  Britain  has  expressly  required 
that  all  treaties  and  aU  dealings  with  foreign  powers  shall  oe  through 
Great  Britain. 

Senator  Moses.  Governor,  may  I  interrupt  you  I 

>fr.  Folk.  Yee, 
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Prof.  WiLLiAMg.  Yes,  they  are  valuable.  Of  course  the  property 
in  them  is  mostly  private  property,  but  it  will  no  lonj^  be  controlled 
by  a  German  mumcipality.  They  will  be  under  the  Chinese  mimicipeJ 
control  andpolicing. 

Senator  HrroHOOOK.  China  recovers  her  whole  sovereign  rights  in 
these  concessions  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  abrogation  of  Germany's  right  to  the  most 
favored  nation  treatment  in  the  tariff  would  only  benefit  Germany's 
rivals  in  trade  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  quite  so. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  In  the  Chinese  trade  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Professor,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Certainly. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  were  advisor  to  the  American  commis- 
sion? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  you 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  plenary  council  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  When  you  attended  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can commission  you  heard  all  that  was  said,  did  you  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  did  not  attend  any  of  the  meeting  of  the 
American  commission.  I  only  attended  five  meetings  of  the  council 
of  ten  and  one  meeting  of  the  council  of  five. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  On  those  occasions  were  you  where  you  could 
hear  all  that  went  on  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Oh,  yes,  I  could  hear  everything  that  went  on. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  If  you  had  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Commission,  would  you  have  voted  to  transfer  Shantung  to  Japan? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  do  you  think  would  have  been  the 
result  if  we  had  refused  to  vote  in  favor  of  transferring  Shantung  to 
Japan? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
would  have  happened.  The  Japanese  delegation  in  Paris  probably 
would  not  have  simed  the  treaty,  and  Great  Britain  ana  France 
felt  that  they  wereHbound  to  support  Japan's  claim.  It  would  have 
been  an  impass6.    What  would  nave  happened  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  But  what  I  want  to  get  li^ht  upon  is  this: 
Although  you  think  the  result  might  have  been  an  impass£,  still  you 
would  not  have  voted  to  give  Shantung  to  Japan  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  think  more  damage  would  be  done 
by  giving  Shantimg  to  Japan  than  would  have  resmted  if  Japan  had 
decuned  to  sign  the  treaty ) 

Rrof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  do  I  imderstand  you  to  mean  by 
'^ return!^  Shantung  to  Japan?" 

Prof.  Williams.  1  should  not  have  said  Shantung.  I  should  have 
said  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow. 

Senator  MoCumber.  The  Senator  spoke  of  returning  Shantimg. 
Of  course,  all  there  is  in  Shantung  is  simply  the  right  to  the  railway, 
is  it  not  ? 
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Prof.  Williams,  The  rights  to  the  railways/mines,  and  the  option 
on  all  public  works  requiring  foreign  capital  and  skill. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  simply  wanted  to  say,  Professor,  for  your 
information  and  for  the  information  of  Senator  McCumber  as  well, 
that  when  I  spoke  of  transferring  Shantung,  I  merely  used  a  briei 
expression  to  indicate  what  was  transferred. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  the  way  I  took  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Brief  and  comprehensive. 

Prof.  WiLLiABis.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  article  132  it  says: 

China,  restored  to  the  full  exercise  of  her  soverei^  rights  in  the  above  aieas,  declares 
her  intention  of  opening  them  to  international  residence  and  trade. 

So  that  under  article  132  China  also  grants  to  all  of  the  countries 
the  right  to  obtain  concessioYis  at  that  point,  does  she  nott 

Prot.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is,  places  for  international  trade.  Is 
not  that  included  in  the  concession  f 

Prof.  Williams.  It  means  that  those  places  will  not  be  dosed,  as 
most  CSiinese  cities  and  ports  are.  but  that  although  they  are  taken 
over  by  China  they  remain  open  lor  foreign  residence  ana  trade. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  foreigners  may  live  there  I 

Prof.  Williams.  That  foreigners  may  live  there. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  own  property  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  same  as  Japan  might  have  a  concession 
and  ownproperty 

Prof.  Williams.  No ;  it  is  quite  different. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  Eiaochow  Bay  t 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  it  is  different  from  that.  These  concessions 
which  have  heretofore  been  administered  by  Germany  in  Hankow 
and  Tientsin  will  now  be  administered  by  a  Chinese  municipality, 
but,  unlike  other  Chinese  cities,  they  wiU  be  open  for  the  residence  of 
Americans  or  Europeans. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  it  will  be  opened  for  trade  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes:  opened  for  trade. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  will  have  the  same  commercial  rights  here 
as  Japan  would  obtain  in  Kiaochow  Bay? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  same  right  to  trade,  but  not  the  same  control 
of  the  district. 

Senator  Habdino.  Doctor,  are  you  in  any  way  familiar  with  the 
reaction  in  C^iina  as  the  result  of  this  transfer  of  German  rights  to 
Jap  an  ! 

Prof.  Williams.  I  remember  reading  the  telegrams,  of  course,  that 
came  immediately  after  the  treaty  was  read  before  the  plenary  council 
on  the  6th  of  May.  Of  course  I  was  not  present;  but  I  was  told  by 
the  Chinese  that  they  made  certain  reservations  protesting  against 
the  proposed  trcmsfer  of  these  Grerman  rights  at  Eiaochow  to  tJapan; 
but  when  the  conference  met  the  next  day  with  the  Germans  to  nave 
the  treaty  signed  the  Chinese  refused  to  sign.  Immediately  in 
Peking  there  was  a  great  uproar,  and  a  mob  composed  of  several 
thousand  students  tried  to  march  into  the  legation  quarter  to  appeal 
to  the  American  minister  and  the  British  minister,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  quarter,  and  they  went  to  the  home  of  Tsao 
Ju-lin,  who  was  the  minister  of  communications,  and  burned  his 
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house  and  beat  him  up,  and  also  met  the  Chinese  minister  to  Japani 
who  had  signed  the  conventions  of  last  September,  and  injured  nim 
very  seriously.  Theil,  shortly  after  that,  there  began  throughout 
China  an  economic  war,  a  boycott  of  Japanese  trade. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  particularly  about  that.  What 
do  you  know  about  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  Chinese 
economic  boycott  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  a  very  serious  one  if  it  lasts.  We  had  some 
experience  in  1904  when  they  boycotted  us  over  the  exclusion  treaty, 
do  you  remember  ? 

Senator  Harding.  Inasmuch  as  the  impelling  piurpose  of  this  treaty 
is  the  promotion  of  permanent  peace  of  the  world,  do  you  regard  the 
situation  in  China  as  a  menace  to  that  peace  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  menace  to  peace.  I  think 
that  so  long  as  the  question  remains  as  it  is  there  will  be  occasion 
for  strife  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  and  outbreaks  like 
that  which  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  Chang  Chun  in  Manchuria, 
where  a  number  of  Chinese  ana  Japanese  were  Tolled. 

Senator  Harding.  What  Ukehhood  is  there  in  such  development 
of  our  involvement  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  There  is  no  occasion  for  our  being  involved  unless 
there  should  be  an  attack  upon  the  territorial  integrity  of  either 
power  by  some  outside  power.  I  suppose  we  would  be  mvolved  in 
that  case,  imder  the  league  of  nations,  provided  there  is  such  a  league 
of  nations  established,  but  I  do  not  thmk  that  we  would  be  involved 
otherwise. 

Senator  Moses.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  general  antiforeign 
movement  in  China  and  some  of  our  nationals  Siould  be  killed  or 
their  property  destroyed  ? 

Prof.  Williams,  ouch  antiforeign  movements  are  very  unhkely. 
The  treatment  of  Europeans  and  Americans  in  China  in  the  last  10 
years  has  been  above  reproach,  and  they  have  been  very  careful  not 
to  attack  foreigners. 

Senator  Harding.  Qoing  back  for  a  moment  to  the  economic 
boycott,  is  it  likely  to  extend  to  those  who  are  parties  to  this  treaty 
because  they  ignore  Chinese  rights  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  There  has  been  talk  of  that,  but  my  experience 
with  the  boycott  in  China  is  that  after  a  certain  number  of  months 
the  people  get  tired  of  it  and  the  thing  peters  out. 

Senator  Harding.  You  think,  then,  that  that  is  only  a  temporary 
expression  of  Chinese  resentment  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  Of  course,  it  may  be  more  serious  than  I 
think,  because  China,  of  course,  has  xmdergone  a  great  change  in  the 
last  few  years.  Since  the  repubhc  has  oeen  established  there  is 
much  more  interest  being  taken  in  pubhc  affairs  by  the  people  gen- 
erally than  before,  and  it  may  result  in  something  much  more^nous 
than  I  think. 

•  Senator  McCumber.  One  question,  on  another  subject,  I  want  tO 
get  the  sentiment  of  the  Chinese  people  with  reference  to  our  exclusion 
law.    Is  there  a  feeling  of  resentment  or  enmity  on  accoxmt  of  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Almost  none  at  all.  There  nas  been,  in  the  pa^t, 
in  the  Province  of  Kwangtung,  from  which  most  of  the  Chmese  labor<?rs 
have  come  to  the  United  States,  but  elsewhere  there  is  no  intor^t 
in  it.  { 
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Senator  McCxtmber.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act;  there 
was  considerable  opposition  to  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCumber.  And  ill-feeling  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCumber.  But  you  think  that  has  gradually  worn  away  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  people  generally  in  China 
are  very  friendly  in  tiieir  feeling  toward  the  United  States,  because 
they  are  trying  to  establish  a  republic  and  they  feel  that  we  are  a 
sort  of  model  for  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Prof.  Williams,  can  you  make  any  offhand 
approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  general  concessions  at 
Kiaochow  and  Shantung  which  were  demanded  of  China,  under  this 
treaty  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  You  mean  the  value  of  the  real  estate  there  ? 

Senator  Williams.  The  value  of  the  property  of  every  description. 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  could  not  give  that. 

Senator  Williams.  The  value  mainly  consists  of  a  return  of 
political  jurisdiction. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  what  the  value  is  of  the  German 
ships  which  were  seized  in  Chinese  waters  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  they  seized  six  or  eight  Oeiman  and  several 
Austrian  vessels,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  the  values  are. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  You  think  that  the  balance  due  on  the  Boxer 
fund,  due  to  Germany,  which  is  released  to  China,  comes  to  about 
$60,000,000  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  simply  a  euess. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  that  is  only  an  approximate  esti- 
mate, as  well  as  you  can  make  it  offhand. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Willl4MS.  I  notice  the  phrase  here,  ''international  resi- 
dence.'' I  suppose  that  means  a  place  of  residence  of  nationals  of 
all  the  various  parties  to  the  treaty.  It  uses  the  phrase,  '' inter- 
national residence." 

Prof.  Williams.  That  means  that  any  foreigners  who  come  to 
China  may  reside  there. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.  It  is  a  rather  peculiar  phrase — ^'inter- 
national residence."    I  suppose  of  course  that  is  what  it  means. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  regard,  Dr.  Williams,  that  these  provisions 
in  article  128,  were  inserted  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  cession  of  the 
Shantung^Province  to  Japan  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No, 

Senator  Moses.  They  were  merely  settlements  growing  out  of  the 
war,  were  they  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  was  no  other  country  to  which  these  pro- 
posed concessions  could  be  returned  except  Chma,  was  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  and  in  the  early  draft  of  the  clause  we 
included  all  German  property  in  China. 

Senator  Moses.  Including  Kiaochow  I 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  When  you  say  *' we,"  whom  do  you  mean? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  American  experts. 

Senator  Moses.  And  at  the  instance  of  Japan,  Kiaochow  was 
seOTegated  from  the  others  ? 

rrof .  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  you  conclude  let  me  ask 
what  were  your  particular  duties  as  expert  at  Paris  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  My  duties  were  of  two  sorts.  As  an  expert  on 
far  eastern  affairs^  I  prepared  memoranda  for  the  American  commis- 
sion on  any  question  that  they  might  refer  to  us  or  on  questions  that 
came  up  in  tne  correspondence  wifli  the  commission.  And  secondly, 
I  was  there  largely  as  a  chief  of  the  far  eastern  section  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  because  a  great  deal  of  coiTespondence  that  came  to  the 
Department  of  State  here  with  regard  to  the  Far  East  was  referred 
to  Secretary  Lansing  in  Paris,  and  all  that  correspondence  had  to 
pass  through  my  hands,  and  I  would  bring  the  matter  to  his  attention 
and  draft  replies  and  consult  with  him  about  the  disposition  of  these 
questions.    They  were  entirely  independent  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  to  advise  as  to  what 
disDosition  should  be  made  of  various  matters  in  the  Far  East  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  most  important  matter 
that  came  to  you  was  the  Shantung  matter? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  on  that  your  advice  was  not 
taken? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  other  matter  of 
any  consequence  there  upon  which  your  advice  was  asked  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
opium  question  and  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  German  prop- 
erties elsewhere,  outside  of  ^antui^. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  islands  of  the  Pacific  also. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  divided  in  accordance 
with  a  secret  treaty,  were  they  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  your  duties  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  superseded  by  the  treaties  that  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  peace  conference? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  entirely,  but  practically  so. 

Senator  Williams.  With  regard  to  the  islands  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif orma.  Not  only  the  islands  but  Shantung. 

Senator  Williams.  Eaaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  But  it  is  Shantimg,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  a  comprehensive  term. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  treaty  says  ''Shantung,"  too. 

So  far  as  the  settlement  of  the  Far  East  was  concerned,  on  which 
you  were  the  adviser  and  expert,  the  settlements  were  made  sub- 
stanli  ally  in  accordance  with  secret  treaties  that  had  been  made  during 
the  pro^^  of  the  war,  and  before  our  entrance  into  the  war. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  quite  so.  The  islands  south  of  the  Equator 
were  not  ceded  to  Japan,  but  she  has  been  made  mandatory. 
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Senator  Johnbon  of  California.  Which  gives  her  control  over  the 
islands? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Moses.  You  say  she  has  been  made  mandatory? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  been  informed  somewhere  that  no  manda- 
tories have  yet  been  issued. 

Prof.  WnjJAMs.  I  am  subject  to  correction,  but  I  read  a  state- 
ment in  the  Paris  papers  in  April  that  Japan  was  made  mandatory 
temporarily.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
Britain  has  those  north  of  the  Equator  and  Japan  those  south  of  the 
Eouator. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  Tokjro. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Senator  is  technicalhr  wrong.  Since  then 
it  has  been  turned  over  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Prof.  WiLUAMS.  You  are  ri^ht. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  Have  you  any 
knowledge  to  what  extent  the  opium  traffic  has  increased,  if  it  has 
increased  at  all,  since  Japan  has  had  the  Shantung  concession  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Chinese  who 
were  at  the  peace  conference,  it  increased  tremendously  during  the 
three  or  four  years  of  Japanese  occupation  of  Tsingtao.  I  have  a 
statement  made  by  Liang  Chi  Chao,  ii  you  would  care  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  1  would  like  to  have  it  put  into  the  record. 
Is  he  a  competent  authority? 

Prof.  Williams.  He  is  tne  greatest  living  Chinese  scholar,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  men,  in  1898,  who  was  condemned  to  death  but 
escaped  to  Japan,  where  he  has  many  friends. 

The  Chaibman.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  fuU,  as  follows:) 

Contraband  opium  and  mori)hia  became  common  articles;  it  bas  been  estimated  that 
no  less  than  12  tons  of  morpnia  and  65  tons  of  opiiun  were  smuggled  into  Shantung 
in  1918  alone. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  you  can  be  ex- 
cused, Prof.  Williams. 

Mr.  Millard  desires  that  a  three-page  memorandum  that  he  has 
submitted  modifying  bis  testimony  may  be  printed  as  part  of  his 
testimony.    If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(Mr.  Millard's  memorandum  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Mbmorandum  by  Thomas  F.  Molabd,  Submittbd  Auqust  20,  1919. 
"beoional  undebstandinos"  and  the  shantuno  decision. 

Definition  of  regional  undergtandings. — ^Article  21  of  the  proposed  covenant  of  the 
league  of  nations- validates  ''regional  anderstandingB  like  the  Monroe  doctrine  "  which 
are  in  existence  at  the  time  tne  league  is  organized,  and  other  such  understandings 
made  later  that  are  approved  by  the  league. 

Another  article  of  tne  covenant  provides  that  all  members  of  the  league  must  inform 
all  tiie  other  members  of  any  and  all  treaties,  agreements,  pacts,  alliances,  and  regional 
understandinfis  for  the  article  is  presumed  to  have  that  meaning)  that  exist  among 
members  of  the  league,  or  between  members  of  the  league  and  nations  not  members 
d  the  league. 
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A  reading  of  the  various  articles  of  the  covenant  bearing  on  this  phase  of  international 
relations  under  the  league  indicates  that  members  of  the  league  will  have  antU  a  time 
after  the  formal  organization  of  the  league  to  make  and  to  declare  whatever  regional 
understandings  tiiey  have,  and  that  such  regional  understandings  thus  formally  de- 
clared to  the  league  within  that  time  shall  be  recognized  as  valid. 

A  point  has  been  advanced  that  only  regional  understandings  which  properly  are 
"Uke  the  Monroe  doctrine''  will  be  made  valid  by  article  21  of  the  covenant. 

CondiUoTis  affecting  interpretation  of  article  il. — Only  the  Monroe  doctrine  is 
mentioned  by  name  in  article  21  as  being  a  valid  regional  understanding  under  the 
terms  of  the  covenant.  But  the  language  of  the  article  expreaslv  indicates  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  article  to  validate  regional  understandings  other  than  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

It  may  be  that  subsequent  to  the  organization  of  a  league  a  question  may  be  raised 
upon  the  presentation  of  some  regional  understanding,  as  to  whether  it  is  '4ike  the 
M)nroe  doctrine. "  If  a  difference  of  view  develops  on  that  point,  it  would  be  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  governing  body  of  the  league.  The  decision  of  the 
question  in  each  particular  case  would  depend  on  the  alignment  of  votes  in  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  league. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  let  us  ajasiune,  for  instance,  that  alter  the  American 
Grovemment  signs  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  covenant  and  an  Anglo-French- American 
alliance  in  the  present  form  of  those  treaties,  the  league  is  formally  notified  of  a  regional 
imderstanding  covering  Asia  entered  into  mutually  by  the  British,  French,  and 
Japanese  Oovemments. 

Let  us  further  assume  that  that  r^onal  understanding  would  be  regarded  by  the 
American  Government  as  not  *'like  the  Monroe  doctrine,"  but,  on  the  contnuy,  as 
being  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  as  destructive  of  tiiat 
counterpart  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  Asia,  the  Hay  doctrine.  In  that  case,  the 
Ajnerican  Government  probabl^r  would  enter  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  83 
being  not  in  conformity  with  article  21. 

In  such  a  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  British  and  French  and  Japanese  Governments 
would  toke  an  opposite  view  of  the  meaning  of  article  21,  whereupon  the  issue  would 
depend  on  a  vote  of  the  governing  body  of  the  league. 

The  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  league  is  such  that  it  would  be  almost 
certain  that  the  American  Government  would  be  outvoted  on  such  an  issue. 

If  it  was  held  (and  accepted)  that  the  four  powers  directly  involved  in  the  dispute 
should  be  excluded  from  voting  on  the  decision  of  it,  and  they  were  excluded,  ana  the 
decision  was  left  to  the  remaining  members  of  the  governing  body,  it  also  is  practic^y 
certain  that  the  American  Government  would  be  outvoted,  for  these  reasons: 

(a)  There  are  known  to  exist  more  than  twenty  regional  understandings  about 
Asia,  involving  all  the  great  powers  except  the  United  States.  Also,  it  is  suspected 
that  several  other  regional  unaerstandings  exist  whose  texts  never  have  been  disclosed . 

(6)  Outside  of  Asia,  there  are  man^r  known  and  probably  also  many  secret  regional 
imderstandings  in  existence,  involving  all  of  the  great  powers  except  the  United 
States,  and  also  involving  a  majority  of  the  lesser  nations  that  are  expected  to  be 
members  of  the  league. 

(c)  That  condition  establishes  a  situation  whereby  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
lea^e  except  the  United  States  have  regional  understandings  which  thev  may 
desire  to  mase  valid  under  the  league.  In  that  situation  it  is  highly  probable,  and 
it  certainly  is  possible,  that  the  members  having  regional  understuidmgs  which  they 
want  to  sustain  will  combine  to  define  article  21  as  .meaning  to  Include  regional 
tmderstandingB  of  whatever  character  that  were  made  before  the  formal  organization 
of  the  league. 

The  applioation  to  China  and  the  Hay  doctrine. — ^Even  since  the  Paris  conference 
met,  there  have  been  several  distinct  intimations  of  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers  to  advance  certain  re^onal  imderstandings  about  China  as  the  Dasis 
for  international  action  regarding  China. 

In  connection  with  the  newly  formed  international  (four-power)  financial  ^up 
to  operate  in  China,  it  already  is  reported  that  the  Japuieee  Government  will  insj^ 
that  Manchuria  ana  Shantung  will  be  excepted  from  the  operations  of  the  group, 
Japan  reserving  those  regions  tor  her  exclusive  economic  exploitation. 

If  the  Japanese  Government  has  developed,  or  subsequently  does  develop  this  atti- 
tude, it  can  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  British,  French,  and  other  Governments  which 
have  regnal  understandings  about  China  based  on  the  "  sphere  of  influence  "  thesis 
will  insist  in  maintaining  their  exclusive  rights  under  those  r^^^ional  understandings. 

That  would  array  three  of  the  four  members  of  the  new  financial  group  in  opposition 
to  the  American  member  of  the  group,  and,  since  the  United  States  has  no  "sphere" 
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or  any  regional  understanding  r^arding  China  or  Asia,  giving  it  any  special  privileges 
in  any  region,  such  a  situation  will  be  tantamount  to  excluding  America,  and  "mil 
defeat  the  announced  purposes  and  objects  of  the  banking  group. 

Such  a  situation  will  effectively  prevent  any  effort  to  relieve  Cnina  of  the  "  sphere  ** 
condition,  and  will  fasten  it  upon  her  more  strongly  than  before. 

NoTB. — ^The  statements  of  tne  President  at  his  conference  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  August  19  positivel^r  demonstrated  how  the  existence  of 
secret  r^^nal  understandings  can  compel,  or  induce,  the  American  Government  to 
yield  on  important  questions. 

It,  therefore,  is  poadble  that  the  American  Government  may  find,  after  it  has  ratified 
the  treaty,  the  covenant,  and  the  proposed  alliance,  that  new  secret  regional  under- 
standings may  thereafter  be  consummated  which  can  be  made  valid  under  the  league. 

P.  S. — ^By  this  means,  Japan  may  secure  the  '* better  means"  to  enforce  her  under- 
standing of  the  Lansing-Ismi  agreement,  and  of  her  promises  to  return  Shantung. 

.  The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow at  11  o'clock,  when  it  will  meet  in  the  committee  room  in  the 
Capitol  in  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  23,  1919,  at  11  o'clock  a.  mj 


XONDAT,  ATTaiTST  25,  1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lod^e  (chairman),  Borah,  Brandegee,  Enox, 
Harding,  Johnson  of  Cahfomia,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  Pomerene, 
and  Smith. 

STATEICEST  OF  EOS.  JOSEPH  W.  FOLK. 

The  CHAiRifAN.  Gov.  Folk  is  here  by  appointment  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  the  provisions  m  regard  to  Egypt. 

Mr.  Folk.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear 
before  you  as  the  counsel  for  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
l^islative  assembly  of  Egypt  to  attend  the  peace  conierence  at  raris. 

A  majority  of  the  legislative  assembly  oi  Egypt  is  elected  by  the 
people  of  Egypt  The  commission  was  appointed  by  that  assembly 
and  is  composed  by  Messrs.  Zaghlul,  Armand,  and  Alfifi.  Mr. 
Zaghlul  is  the  vice  president  of  the  legislative  assembly,  the  highest 
elective  office  in  Egypt.  He  was  formerly  minister  of  justice,  and 
b^ore  that  was  minister  of  education  for  E^ypt.  He  is  easily  the 
first  citizen  of  Egypt,  so  recognized,  so  honored  and  respected  both 
by  Egyptians  and  by  all  other  nationalities  in  Egypt. 

The  other  members  of  the  commission  are  men  of  learning  and 
ctdture.  That  commission  is  in  Paris  to-day  in  virtual  imprison- 
ment. Through  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  United  States.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
send  their  representative  to  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  does 
not  seem  to  oe  anxious  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
know  the  story  of  Egypt. 

The  Chaibman.  &>vemor,  perhaps  you  are  about  to  do  it,  but 
please  tell  us  the  origin  of  this  legislative  assembly. 

Mr.  Folk.  Tes.  This  legislative  assembly  was  established  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Lord  Eatchener  in  1913.  It  is  composea  of 
89  members,  three-fourths  elected  by  district  electors,  chosen  by 
popular  vote  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Twenty-two  members 
are  appointed.  There  are  four  copts,  three  Bedouins,  two  merchants, 
one  pedagogue,  and  one  municipal  representative.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentative oody,  and  actually  represents  the  people  of  Egypt. 

Tins  commission,  through  the  legislative  assembly,  speaks  for  the 
people  of  Egypt;  and  in  speaking  for  tJiis  commission  I  may  fairly 
say  that  I  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Egypt. 
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ment  of  the  country  freed,  as  I  have  stated,  from  all  rights  of  suzerainty  or  other 
rights  heretofore  claimed  by  the  Ottoman  Oovemment. 
"Of  the  rights  thus  accruing'  to  His  Majesty,  no  less  than  of  those  exercised  in 


responsibilities 

Egypt  by  tlxe  formal  declaration  of  a  British  protectorate  and  by  the  government  of 
the  country  under  Buch  protectorate  by  a  prince  of  the  khedival  family. 

''In  these  circumstances  I  am  instructed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to  inform 
Your  Highness  that  by  reason  of  your  age  and  experience  you  have  been  chosen  as  the 
Prince  of  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali  most  wortny  to  occupy  the  Khedivial  position, 
with  the  title  and  style  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt;  and  in  inviting  Your  Highness  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  your  high  ofBce,  I  am  to  give  you  the  formal  assurance 
that  Great  Britain  accepts  the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  territories 
under  Your  Highness  against  all  aggression  whencesoever  coming.  And  His  Majesty 's 
Government  authorizes  me  to  declare  that,  after  the  establishment  of  the  British 
protectorate  now  announce,  all  Egyptian  subjects,  whenever  they  may  be,  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  protection  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

"With  Ottoman  suzerainty  there  will  disappear  the  restrictions  heretofore  placed 
by  Ottoman  firmans  upon  the  numbers  and  organization  of  Your  Highness 's  Army  and 
upon  the  grant  of  Your  Highness  of  honorific  distinctions. 

"As  regards  foreign  relations,  His  Maiesty's  Government  deem  it  most  consistent 
with  the  new  responsibilities  assumed  by  Great  Britain  that  the  relations  between 
Your  Highness 's  Government  and  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  should  be 
henceforth  conducted  through  His  Majesty's  representative  in  Cairo. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  have  repeatedly  placed  on  record  that  the  system  of 
treaties  known  as  the  Capitulations,  by  which  Your  Highness 's  Government  is  bound, 
are  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  country;  but  I  am  expressly 
authorized  to  state  that  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Government  the  revision  of 
tbase  triples  may  most  conveniently  be  postponed  until  the  end  of  the  present  war. 

' '  In  the  field  of  internal  administration  I  am  to  remind  Yoiur  Highness  that,  in 
consonance  with  the  traditions  of  British  policy,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  while  working  through  ana  in  the  closest  association  with  the  con- 
stituted Egyptian  authorities,  to  secure  individual  liberty,  to  promote  the  spread  of 
education,  to  further  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  in 
such  measure  as  the  degree  of  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  may  permit,  to  asso- 
ciate the  governed  in  tne  task  of  ^vemment.  I^ot  only  is  it  the  intention  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  remain  faithful  to  such  policy,  but  they  are  convinced  that 
the  clearer  definition  of  Great  Britain's  position  in  the  country  will  accelerate  progress 
towards  self-^vemment. 

' '  The  religious  convictions  of  Egyptian  subjects  will  be  scrupulously  respected,  as 
are  those  of  His  Majesty's  own  subjects,  whatever  their  creed:  nor  need  I  affirm  to 
Your  Highness  that  in  declaring  E^rpt  free  from  any  duty  of  obedience  to  those  who 
have  uswped  palitical  power  at  Constantinople  His  Majesty's  Government  are  ani- 
mated by  no  hostility  toward  the  khalifate.  The  past  history  of  Egypt  shows,  indeed, 
that  the  loyalty  of  ffgyptian  Mahomedans  toward  the  khalifate  is  independent  of  any 
political  bonds  between  Egypt  and  Constantinople. 

' '  The  strengtJieninjg  and  progress  of  Mahomedan  institutions  in  Egypt  is  naturally 
a  matter  in  which  His  Majesty  s  Government  take  the  deepest  interest  and  in  whicn 
Your  Highness  will  be  speldaUy  concerned,  and,  in  carrying  out  such  reforms  as  may 
be  considered  necessary,  your  Highness  may  count  upon  the  sympathetic  support  of 
ISiB  Majt^jty's  Government. 

"I  am  to  add  that  His  Majesty's  Government  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  loyalty, 
good  sense,  and  self-restraint  of  Egj^tian  subjects  to  facilitate  the  tasK  of  the  geneiai 
oflScer  commanding  His  Majesty's  lorces,  who  is  intrusted  wit^  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order,  ana  with  the  prevention  of  the  rendering  of  aid  to  the  enemy. 

''I  have,  etc., 

''(Sd.)  MoiNX  Chbxtham." 
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Thb  Nbw  Eha. 

end  of  an  anomalous  situation. 

[By  our  special  oorrespoindait.] 

Cairo,  DtomJbet  18. 

The  Ottoman  suzerainty  over  Egypt  has  at  last  given  place  to  a  British  protectorate. 
The  proclamation  announcing  Great  Britain's  decision  and  explaining  the  cause  is 
just  published,  and  the  thunder  of  101  guns  has  laid  the  ghost  of  Turkish  rule. 

Only  the  madness  of  Egypt's  ex-suzerain  has  compelled  Great  Britain  once  for  all 
to  confirm  and  regularize  ner  position  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Until  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  of  1904  our  very  occupation  was  not  officially  recognized  by  Europe. 
That  agreement,  though  it  involved  the  recomition  by  France,  and  subsequently  oy 
other  powers,  of  our  predominant  interests  in  Egypt,  was  yet  a  self-denying  ordinance 
in  that  we  boimd  ourselves  therein  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  status  of  tne  country. 
Neither  the  Turkish  adventure  in  1906  nor  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
by  Austria-Hungary,  whose  foreign  minister,  the  late  Count  Aehrenthal,  undoubtedlY 
believed  we  should  follow  his  lead  and  annex  Egypt,  nor  the  proclamation  of  a  French 
protectorate  over  Morocco  in  1911,  induced  us  to  alter  the  status  of  Turkey's  vassal. 
It  was  not  till  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  had  been  rendered  impossible  by 
Turkey's  gratuitous  attack  on  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment took  the  one  step,  short  of  annexation,  that  she  could  take  with  justice  to  herself 
and  the  E^[yptians. 

Such  a  situation,  with  England  in  beneficent  occupation  of  a  Turkish  vassal  State 
and  at  war  with  the  nominal  suzerain,  who  had  never  recognized  our  occupation,  and 
had  never  conferred  the  slightest  benefit  upon  Egypt,  was  auke  Intolerable  and  absurd. 

A  solution  which  might  have  placed  the  Egyptians  in  closer  relations  with  the 
British  Empire  might  have  been  adopted.  But  nothing  has  impressed  more  the 
intellectual  elements  among  the  Arab  peoples,  whom  the  ran  Islamists  of  the  Levan- 
tine elements  of  Constantinople  and  Jewish  Salonika  were  striving  to  combine-agaimt 
us,  than  our  unremitting  efforts  to  prepare  the  Egyptians  for  self-government  and  our 
abstinence  from  all  action  calculated  to  repress  the  development  of  local  institutions. 

Again,  we  are  at  war  on  behalf  of  small  nationalities.  None  can  deny  the  growth  of 
Egyptian  racial  feeling,  and  this  racial  feeling — ^particularism,  caJl  it  what  you  will — 
mmts  respect  all  the  more  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Egyptian  people,  with 
insignificant  exceptions,  have  shown  good  sense  and  good  feeling  m  the  present  crisis. 
More  drastic  action,  while  simplifying  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  foreim 
jurisdictions  in  Egypt,  would  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  Egyptian  Anglophifes 
and  might  have  put  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

None  can  doubt  that  \mder  the  British  protectorate,  proclaimed  on  a  day  which 
Moslems  regard  as  auspicious,  Egypt  will  prosper  and  advance  even  more  rapidly  than 
it  has  yet  done,  and  will  be  all  the  nappier  for  tne  disappearance  of  Ottoman  suzerainty. 
Once  a  cruel  reality,  that  suzerainty  nad  loi^  become  a  shadow,  but  it  was  a  shadow 
that  still  troubled  some  men's  dreams  in  Egypt. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  December  14,  1914. 

We  are  told  that  the  league  of  nations  will  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciples between  nations  that  have  long  been  appUed  between  mdi- 
viduals  by  municipal  law.  If  an  individual  were  to  appoint  himself 
trustee  of  your  property  and  take  your  property  by  virtue  of  his 
appointment,  that  would,  under  municipal  law,  land  him  behind  the 
bars.  England  appointed  herself  trustee,  and  under  that  self- 
appointment  took  over  Egypt.  Now,  as  a  war  measure,  that  was 
accepted  and  not  objected  to,  and  the  Egyptian  troops  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  AUies;  but  the  war  is  now  over.  Shall  Egypt  be  handed 
over  to  Greai  Britain  as  spoils  of  war  contrary  to  the  declarations  in 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  and  of  the  principles  for  which 
America  fought?  When  Great  Britain's  pledges  of  altruism  are  set 
down  side  by  side  with  the  treatment  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain  the 
result  must  be  awesome  to  the  democratic  mmd.  Of  all  the  countries 
at  war  the  aims  and  motives  of  Great  Britain  and  America  were 
stated  to  the  world  with  the  greatest  clarity  and  in  the  most  impressive 
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way.  On  November  10,  1914,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  8i>eecli  called 
the  world  to  witness  the  utter  unselfismiess  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
war.  *'As  the  Lord  liveth,"  he  declared,  "England  does  not  seek 
a  yard  of  territory.  .  We  are  in  this  war,"  he  said,  ''from  motives  of 
purest  chivalry,  to  defend  the  weak." 

On  February  27,  1915,  Premier  Lloyd  George  asserted  with  dra- 
matic fervor  that  the  suggestion  that  England  desired  ''territorial  or 
other  aggrandizement"  was  an  infamous  lie  of  the  enemy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Februanr  27^  1915. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  do  you  find  those  speeches? 

Mr.  Folk.  In  any  daily  newspaper,  in  the  Associated  Press  reports. 

Aside  from  '|  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  the  reasons 
given  for  America's  entrance  into  the  war  were,  "  For  the  right  of  all 
who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  government,'^ 
and  "for  the  rights  ana  liberties  of  small  nations." 

President  Wilson,  in  his  great  address  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  home 
of  Washington,  on  July  4,  1918,  said — ^you  are  familiar  with  it,  but 
I  will  reaait  again  lest  we  forget  — and  the  ideals  expressed  in  this 
speech  and  in  the  14  points,  I  believe,  had  more  to  do  with  winning 
tne  war  than  a  thousand  cannon  or  a  million  men.  President 
Wilson  in  his  Mount  Vernon  address  said: 

There  caD  be  but  one  issue.  The  settlement  must  be  final.  There  can  be  no 
compromise.  No  halfway  decision  would  be  tolerable.  No  halfway  decision  is 
conceivable.  These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples  of  the  world  are 
fighting,  and  which  must  be  conceded  them  before  there  can  be  peace.  *  *  * 
The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory,  or  sovereignty,  or  economic 
arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that 
settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the  material 
Interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a  different 
settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  influence  or  mastery.  *  *  *  What  we  seek  is  the 
reign  of  law  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized 
opinion  of  mankind. 

Shall  Egypt,  without  the  consent  of  the  Eg}^ptians,  be  turned  over 
to  England  for  the  sake  of  England's  influence  or  mastery  ?  Let  us 
be  true  to  the  ideals  expressed  in  President  Wilson's  Mount  Vernon 
address. 

In  the  14  points  advanced  by  President  Wilson  we  find  the  following 
pertinent  and  applicable  provisions: 

Point  14.  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  specific  covenants 
for  the  puri)ose  of  affording  mutual  guaranties  of  political  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  to  great  and  small  States  alike. 

This  principle  allied  to  Egypt  would  lead  to  a  conclusion  directly 
opposite  from  the  indorsement  of  the  British  seizure  of  Egypt  and 
destruction  of  Egypt's  independence. 

Applying  the  principle  of  the  seventh  point  to  Egypt  and  only 
substituting  the  word  *'Egypt"  for  ^'Belgium/'  the  seventh  point 
would  read : 

Fgypt,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  be  evacuated  and  restoted,  without  any 
attempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoys  in  common  with  all  other  free 
nations.  No  other  single  act  will  serve  as  this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among 
the  nations  in  the  laws  which  they  have  themselves  set  and  determined  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  relations  with  one  another.  Without  this  healing  act  the  whole  structure 
and  validity  of  international  law  is  forever  impaired. 

How  can  it  be  justly  said  that  Egypt  is  outside  the  realm  of  the 
principles  of  the  14  points,  and  that  England  may  deny  the  right  of 
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self-determination  to  Egypt?  If  Great  Britain's  holding  of  Egypt 
by  military  force  should  he  indorsed  and  ratified  by  the  very  instru- 
ment which  condemns  that  character  of  international  aggression, 
would  not  the  *  Vhole  structure  and  validity  of  international  law" 
be  forever  impaired?  Would  not  the  covenant  as  to  the  rights  of 
all  nations  to  self-determination  and  to  freedom  from  aggressions 
by  other  nations  be  made  a  hollow  mockery?  Shall  the  principles 
of  democracy,  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  the  league  of  nations  cove- 
nant, be  repudiated  in  Section  VI  of  the  annex  to  the  treaty? 

Senator  iCnox.  Governor,  do  you  claim  that  this  treaty  in  any 
other  way,  except  inferentially  making  it  an  internal  question, 
ratifies  it? 

Mr.  Folk.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  find  anything  else  in  the  treaty,  and  I 
charge  that  Great  Britain  intends  to  keep  Egypt,  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  give  up  Egypt.  If  Great  Britain  will  announce  that  she 
intends  to  give  up  Egypt,  that  she  will  turn  Egypt  over  to  the  leajgue 
of  nations  or  to  a  mandatory,  that  will  be  a  diflferent  proposition, 
but  there  has  been  no  such  announcement,  and  from  the  circumstances 
which  I  will  detail  in  a  moment  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
such  announcement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  only  part  of  the  treaty  with 
which  you  de^l  is  that  portion  of  article  147  whereby  Germany  de- 
clares that  she  recognizes  the  protectorate  proclaimed  over  Egypt 
by  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  December  18,  1914  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Independently  of  the  treaty  the 
United  States  some  few  months  ago  reco^ized  this  protectorate  as 
well.  Now  perhaps  you  are  going  to  reach  that  point,  but  I  wish  to 
ask  you,  what  can  be  done  so  far  as  this  treaty  is  concerned,  to 
accomplish  the  object  which  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  By  mserting  tne  words  '*the  status  of  Egypt  shall 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  the  league  oi  nations," 
That  one  sentence  inserted  in  section  6  would  relieve  any  question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.^  But  do  you  consider  the  treaty 
as  dealing  with  the  status  of  Egvpt  ?  Does  it  not  simply  require  the 
recognition  by  Germany  of  the  British  protectorate  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  It  merely  provides  that  Germany  recognizes  this  pro- 
tectorate; but  when  tnat  is  indorsed  without  qualification,  we  uke- 
wise  recognize  and  indorse  it.  It  is  not  a  protectorate.  If  it  were 
a  protectorate  actually,  that  would  be  one  ming,  but  it  is  a  masked 
annexation.  We  would  recognize  the  condition.  We  would  deliver 
over  Egypt  to  British  bondage  forever  if  there  were  no  qualifications 
there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  have  done  that  already  by  our 
recognition,  have  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  put  in  the  treaty  a  clause 

Eroviding  that  the  league  of  nations  shall  nave  jurisdiction.     If  we 
ave  done  it,  then  let  it  be  undone,  as  this  clause  would  undo  it. 
Senator  Knox.  Do  you  recognize  this  proposition,  that  we  might 
be  estopped  from  denying  that  status  ?    By  our  treaty  with  Germany 
we  seek  recognition  of  the  status  of  a  protectorate  over  Egypt.    That 
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is  the  thing  that  we  made  Gennany  do.    Would  we  not  be  equitably 
estopped  from  denying  that  status  ourselves  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  think  unquestionably  we  would.  We  could  not  deny 
that  status.  In  other  words,  Grod  seems  to  be  in  the  covenant^  but 
the  devil  in  the  annex  to  this  treaty. 

Permanent  peace  can  not  be  founded  on  injustice.  If  Great  Britain 
seeks  the  turning  over  of  Egypt  to  her  as  a  condition  defining  the 
covenant,  then  we  may  well  Question  her  sincerity  in  signing  the 
covenant.  If  Great  Britain  really  intends  to  turn  Egypt  back  to  the 
Egyptians,  or  over  to  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  Great 
Britain  should  not  object  to  a  clause  specifically  giving  jurisdictiou 
over  Egypt  to  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations.  If  Great  Britain 
does  not  intend  to  turn  Egypt  over  to  the  Egyptians  or  to  the  council 
of  the  legaue  of  nations,  tnen  Great  Britain  nas  no  right  to  object  to 
such  a  clause.  If  Great  Britain  was  not  sincere  in  proclaiming  the 
beautiful  principles  of  democracy  in  the  covenant,  then  the  sooner 
we  find  that  out  the  better,  and  it  were  better  to  find  it  out  before 
the  knot  is  tied  and  it  is  too  late. 

Senator  Harding.  Governor,  you  overlook  the  point  that  the  council 
of  the  league  of  nations  is  made  up  by  the  very  powers  that  have 
made  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes,  I  know  that  very  well;  but  when  you  put  in  this 
clause 

Senator  Harding.  Would  not  the  cure  be  to  leave  Egypt  to  her 
own  fortunes,  without  putting  her  imder  the  control  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  That  would  be  the  maximum.  That  is  the  desire,  the 
hope,  the  prayer  of  the  Egyptians,  to  be  independent.  They  would 
like  to  be  recognized  as  independent,  but  they  ask  at  least  that  they 
be  not  precluded  from  going  before  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Kifox.  What  is  going  to  become  of  your  theories  if  there 
is  to  be  no  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  If  there  is  no  league  of  nations  then,  of  course,  that  is 
a  different  proposition.  I  do  not  think  we  could  assume  to  act  with 
reference  to  Egypt  except  through  a  possible  treaty. 

Senator  Enox.  But  tnere  is  opposition  to  the  league  of  nations. 

Mi.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  E!nox.  Suppose  the  league  of  nations  is  stricken  out,  how 
are  we  going  to  help  you  then  in  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  You  could  if  you  should  recognize  the  independence 
of  Egypt,  but  that  would  possibly  be  going  beyond  what  you  might 
desire  to  do. 

Senator  Knox.  The  executive  branch  of  our  Government  has 
recognized  the  protectorate  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  such  matters. 

Mr.  Folk.  Undoubtedly,  except  when  it  comes  up  in  a  treaty,  as 
it  does  here.  But  I  am  speaking  only  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  is  to  be  a  league  of  nations  estabhshed  and  that  this  treaty  will 
be  adopted  with  tne  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations.  Then  upon 
that  assmnption  we  ask  for  the  insertion  of  this  clause  so  as  to  give 
Egypt  the  right  to  go  before  the  coimcil  of  the  league  of  nations.  If 
Great  Britain  merefy  intends  to  keep  Egypt  until  the  creation  of  the 
league  of  nations,  so  that  Egypt  shall  be  saved  from  outside  agres- 
sion, that  is  one  thing;  but  il  tnat  were  the  intention  of  Great  Britain, 
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why  should  she  ask  that  the  seiziure  and  holdmg  of  Egypt  by  her  be 
recognized  and  approved  by  the  other  nations  f  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  the  purpose  of  Great  ^Britain  is  to  keep  E^ypt  permanently  as  a 
part  of  her  dominions,  and  to  do  this  if  possible  with  the  approval  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Frederic  Courtland  Penfield  was  consul  general  of  the  United 
States  to  Eeypt,  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  '  *  Fresent-Day  ^jrpt." 
In  that  book,  on  page  315,  he  gives  some  reasons  why  Great  Britain 
would  probably  not  want  to  give  up  Egypt.     He  says: 

Great  Britain  has  well-nigh  made  an  English  lake  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  outlet 
of  this  lake,  the  Suez  Canal,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  scheme  of  British  rule  in  India  and 
the  East.  To  control  the  canal,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  is  the  pred(»ninant 
reason  why  England  remains  in  Egypt.  It  serves  her  purpose  perfectly  to  have  5,000 
redcoats  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  the  great  International  water v^ay  and  a  guard- 
ship  at  each  terminus  of  it.  Without  the  absolute  control  of  this  connecting  link 
between  Occident  and  Orient,  36,000,000  people  in  Great  Britain  could  not  expect 
long  to  hold  in  subjection  400,(X)0»000  in  Inaia  and  to  govern  a  quarter  of  the  globe. 

And  again,  on  page  316,  he  says: 

An  incidental  reason  why  Great  Britain  retains  her  hold  upon  Egypt  is  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  Nile  Valley  reduces  more  and  more  each  year  the  dependence  of  British 
spindlers  upon  the  cotton  fields  of  the  United  States. 

Clearly,  if  the  principles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations 
are  to  be  made  impartially  effective,  the  status  of  Egypt  should  be 
declared  to  be  a  matter  of  adjustment  by  the  league  of  nations,  when 
the  league  of  nations  shall  have  been  formed  and  in  active  operation. 

What  title  has  Great  Britain  to  Egypt?  Ordinarily  a  country 
acquires  title  to  territory  bv  discovery,  by  purchase,  or  by  conquest. 
England  did  not  discover  Effvpt,  did  not  purchase  Egypt,  and  it  has 
made  no  lawful  conquest  of  Egypt.  Entering  Egypt  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  debts  and  promismg  the  world  to  withdraw  after  tem- 
porary occupation;  seizing  Egypt  as  a  war  measure  by  reason  of  the 
appearance  of  Turkey  as  a  combatant;  that  is  the  title  of  Great 
Hntain  to  Egypt.  Now  the  war  is  over,  and  the  league  of  nations  is 
presumed,  supposed,  or  assumed  to  be  estat^hed,  and  government 
IS  to  be  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  this  being  so, 
shall  the  title  of  seizing  nations  to  their  plimder  be  reco^ized? 
If  so,  the  war  will  have  f  afled  of  its  chief  purposes  and  victory  will  have 
been  robbed  of  her  most  precious  jewel. 

The  league  of  nations,  we  are  told,  would  apply  the  same  principles 
between  nations  that  have  long  been  applied  between  individuals  by 
municipal  law. 

If  an  individual  were  to  forcibly  intrude  into  the  home  of  another 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  collecting  a  debt  and  then  should  assume 
proprietorship  and  direction  over  tne  entire  household  upon  the 
theory  that  it  is  best  for  the  owners  of  the  house,  and  then  should  ask 
that  nis  title  to  dominion  and  control  of  the  house  be  recognized,  he 
would,  under  municipal  law,  land  in  jail  as  a  trespasser. 

If,  under  the  lea^e  of  nations,  the  same  principles  are  to  be 
applied  between  nations.  Great  Britain  would  have  to  set  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  where  she  is  a  trespasser  by  force  and  witnout  title. 

Great  Britam  holds  Egypt  not  by  right  of  any  title,  but  by  might 
of  military  force. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  announced,  that  Japan  will  not 
hold  Shantung  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  there;  that 
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she  will  g:ive  Shantung  back  to  China.  She  may  not  be  sincere  in 
that  annoimcement.  That  is  not  a  question  to  discuss  here.  But 
there  has  been  no  announcement  that  Great  Britain  will  be  even 
that  imselfish  as  to  Egypt.  Indeed,  Great  Britain's  occupation  of 
Egypt  under  pretense  of  collecting  debts  or  protecting  the  Egyptian 
Government  from  *' rebels/'  and  her  continued  occupation  in  viola- 
tion of  her  promises  to  withdraw  and  the  later  seizure  and  present 
holding  of  Egypt  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  ^gypt, 
do  not  lend  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  Great  Britain  wiU  act 
unselfishly  toward  Egypt.  There  is  no  defense,  in  any  of  the  books, 
as  to  Great  Britain's  holding  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  stain  upon  the  history 
of  England  and  is  so  recognized.  They  only  say  in  defense,  *'WelI, 
Great  Britain  has  given  good  government  down  in  Egypt."  We 
might  have  good  government  in  this  country  under  a  kin^,  but  that 
would  be  no  reason  why  we  would  be  satisfied  with  a  King.  We 
want  more  than  good  government — we  want  self-government.  And 
so  do  the  Egyptians.  No  amoimt  of  good  government  can  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  self-government.  England's  seizure  and 
continued  holding  of  Egypt,  not  by  right  but  oy  might,  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  world's  new  temper. 

Only  by  the  exercise  of  the  gospel  of  force  can  the  holding  of  Egypt 
be  maintained.  The  cruel  disappointment  of  the  Egyptians  who 
fought  so  bravely  with  the  Allies  to  overthrow  autocracy  and  to  sus- 
tain democracy  throughout  the  world,  only  to  be  denied  the  things 
for  which  they  and  America  fought,  and  to  be  placed  under  the  steel 
of  the  military  autocracy  of  England,  means  bitterness  that  ill  ac- 
cords with  that  spirit  of  the  league  of  nations  hich  speaks  for  right 
and  justice  to  aU  people,  and  that  no  people  shall  be  governed  with- 
out their  consent. 

The  inevitable  outcome  is  recorded  in  the  daily  press.  Most  of 
the  news  from  Egypt  is  suppressed  by  Great  Britain,  We  hear  very 
httle.  Once  in  a  while  something  leaks  through.  For  instance, 
there  was  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  July  25  last,  and  I  quote 
from  the  headlines  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic  oi  July  25,  1919: 

Eight  hundred  EgyptiaiiB  die,  1,600  wounded,  when  Britiah  put  down  revolution. 

Is  there  any  wonder  ?  Would  not  Americans  fight  under  the  same 
circumstances  1  Would  not  Englishmen  do  the  same?  Shall  the 
same  instrument  ^aranteeing  the  right  of  self-determination  to  the 
people  of  all  nations  approve  the  denial  of  self-determination  to 
Egypt?  Is  the  world  to  continue  to  be  ruled  by  might,  or  are  we 
really  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  when  right  and  justice  shall  reign 
throughout  the  earth  ? 

The  Egyptians  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  believing  that  they 
were  fighting  for  the  right  of  self-determination  and  for  the  principle 
that  no  people  should  be  governed  without  their  consent.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  the  Egyptians  rejoiced,  even  more  than  we  re- 
joiced, for  they  were  glad  that  the  military  autocracy  had  been  over- 
thrown, that  the  wond  had  been  made,  as  they  believed,  safe  for 
democracy.  They  were  glad  further  because  they  thought  it  meant 
the  independence  of  Egypt.  They  did  not  doubt  that  they  would 
have  the  rigjht  of  self-determination,  and  that  the  time  of  their  being 
governed  without  their  consent  was  about  to  end.  The  lerislative 
assembly  of  Egypt  then  appointed  this  commission  to  go  to  i^aris  to 
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the  peace  conference,  thinking  that  there  would  be  a  lea^e  of  nations, 
and  that  Egypt  would  be  a  part  of  it.  There  was  joy  throughout  the 
land  of  Eg^t.  A  song  of  gladness  was  heard  up  and  down  the  Nilel 
This  commission  went  on  its  way  to  Paris,  but  when  it  reached  Malta 
the  members  of  the  commission  were  astounded  when  they  were 
arrested  by  oMer  of  the  British  Government  and  interned  in  jail. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where? 

Mr.  Folk.  At  Malta.  The  British  Government  did  not  intend  that 
Egypt  should  be  heard  before  the  league  of  nations,  or  before  the 
peace  conference.  Not  only  that,  but  the  British  Government  did 
not  intend  that  the  cause  of  E^pt  should  be  heard  in  the  United 
States,  for  upon  order  of  the  Bntish  Government  this  commission  is 
interned  in  Paris  to-day,  and  passports  have  been  denied  not  only  to 
members  of  the  commission  to  come  to  the  United  States,  but  tp  any 
representative  of  the  commission  to  come.  If  you  are  to  consider 
this  treaty  long  enough,  I  wish  you  would  send  for  Mr.  Zaghlul,  the 
first  man  of  E^ypt,  and  let  him  tell  you  the  story.  Great  Britain 
can  not  claim  that  he  is  a  mere  agitator  and  not  rehable,  for  in  every 
book  upon  Egypt  written  by  Englishmen  there  are  conmients  upon 
Mr.  Zaghlul,  and  compliments  upon  his  record.  For  instance,  from 
the  book  by  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  page  54,  called  *'The  Truth  About 
Egypt,"  I  read  from  page  54,  as  follows: 

The  apxK)intment,  In  October,  of  Said  Bev  Zinghloul  as  Tpinister  of  public  instnic- 
lion  was  one  of  the  mosi  opportune  events  ol  the  year,  and  one  of  the  very  few  which 
received  the  approbation  of  all  parties.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Dunlop  as  adviser 
to  the  ministry  some  months  earlier  had  raised  the  fury  of  the  Anglophobe  papers; 
but  the  selection  of  Said  Bey  2iaghloul — a  man  of  Egyptian  origin  and  tried  abili- 
ties— emphasized  the  readiness  of  the  British  agency  to  support  the  genuinely  pro- 
gressive element  amons  the  Moslem  natives  of  the  country.  It  refuted  the  arguments 
so  often  repeated  by  Mustapha  Pasha  Kamel  that  n6  Egyptain  of  independent  judg- 
ment and  progressive  views  ever  received  the  due  reco^ition  under  the  ''iron  rule 
ol  the  occupation*'!  and  it  called  forth  the  unanimous  hoi>es  of  the  native  papers  that 
it  signified  the  begiiming  ol  a  much-needed  reform,  and  was  in  answer  to  their  criti- 
cisms of  Lord  Cromer's  past  policy. 

It  was  he  who  instituted  the  reforms  for  the  education  of  women 
in  Egypt.  He  is  the  head  of  this  commission.  He  is  detained  in 
Paris  by  order  of  the  British  Government.  The  British  Government 
does  not  intend  that  you  shall  hear  him.  You  may  get  him  if  you 
can.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  or  not.  But  if  you  would  like 
to  hear  a  story,  the  story  of  Egypt's  wrong,  you  can  have  no  better 
witness  than  Mr.  Zaghloul. 

\n  behalf  of  the  commission  and  as  counsel  for  the  commission  we 
ask  that  Section  VI,  articles  147  to  154,  of  the  annex  to  the  Versailles 
treaty  clearly  state  that  the  status  of  Egj^t  shall  be  within  the  jur- 
isdiction of  tne  council  of  the  league  of  nations. 

Whether  Egypt  shall  be  turned  over  to  Great  Britain  as  spoils  of 
war  can  not  be  an  internal  Question  unless  it  be  made  so  py  the 
treaty  itself  fixing  the  status  of  Egypt  as  internal  to  Great  Britain. 

America  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  every  land, 
and  freedom  of  discussion  of  complaints  of  aggression  has  been  a 
matter  of  course.  The  condemnation  of  Egypt  without  a  hearing,  to 
British  bondage  and  subjection  would  mean  continued  mowing 
down  by  British  guns  of  these  liberty-seeking  people  who  fought 
with  America  to  make  the  world  safe  from  military  autocracy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptians  are  assured  of  a  hearing  of 
their  case  by  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  or  some  interna- 
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tionaJ  tribunal,  there  wotdd,  no  doubt,  be  peace  and  quiet  in  Egypt, 
in  the  knowledge  that  an  international  forum  will  be  open  to  them  to 
determine  their  status  and  for  the  adjustment  of  their  grievances. 
Thus  the  league  of  nations  will  have  justified  one  of  the  sublime 
purposes  of  its  conception  in  affording  a  remedy  to  oppressed  nations 
and  enabling  them  to  obtain  an  adjucncation  of  their  right  to  national 
self-determination  by  appealing  to  justice  rather  than  to  force. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace  based  upon  a  foundation  of 
injustice.  Peace  can  only  come  to  the  world  permanentlv  through 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  self-government  and  of  democracy 
to  the  peoples  of  all  the  world.  Not  only  in  the  covenant  should  they 
be  expressed,  but  they  should  not  be  repudiated  in  the  annex  to  the 
covenant.  When  peace  between  the  nations  shall  be  based  upon 
justice,  then  and  not  till  then  may  we  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  day  foretold  by  the  prophets  of  old,  when  there  shall  be 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men.  I 
thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  would  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Swanson.  Egypt,  as  I  understand,  has  a  leg^islative  body. 
Do  you  know  to  what  extent  it  functions;  what  authority  and  power 
it  has? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  authority  has  that  legislative  body? 

Mr.  Folk.  Until  1913  the  authority  was  very  limited.  Lord 
Kitchener  in  1913  recommended  the  present  legislative  assembly  of 
Egypt.  A  majority  of  that  body  is  elected  by  the  people  of  Egypt. 
Tney  now  have  authority  to  make  laws. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  that  three-fourths  are  elected  and 
one-fourth  apnointed.     How  is  the  one-fourth  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  One-fourth  is  appointed  by  the  Khedive.  I  read  a  while 
ago  how  it  was  selected. 

The  Chairman.  Gov.  Folk  put  that  in  the  record. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  was  not  in  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Folk.  Eighty-nine  members — three-fourths — are  chosen  by 
district  electors  chosen  by  popular  vote  in  proportion  to  population. 
Twenty-three  are  appointea.  There  are  four  Copts,  three  Beduoins, 
two  merchants,  one  pedagogue,  and  one  municipal  representative. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  will  read  that.  Did  you  put  in  the  record 
what  authority  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes.     They  have  a  legislative  authority  at  this  time. 

Senator  Harding.  Governor,  I  want  to  ask  you,  was  any  voice  for 
Egypt  deard  at  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely  no  voice  for  Egypt  was  allowed  to  be  heard 
before  the  peace  conference,  and  this  is  the  first  time  Egypt  has  been 
heard  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  league  of  nations  and 
the  peace  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  know  if  the  American  commissioners 
and  the  special  agents  oi  humanity  knew  anything  about  Egypt^s 
cry  for  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  have  not  heard  whether  they  knew  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  recognized  the  protectorate. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion in  Paris  during  the  deliberations  of  the  peace  conference,  at  any 
time? 
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Mr.  Folk.  They  were  interned  at  Malta,  and  when  the  people  of 
Ee:ypt  heard  that  Zagdul  was  interned — ^he  is  the  idol  of  the  people 
ofEgypt — ^revolution  broke  out. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  real  status  of  Egypt  would  have  to  be 
fixed  in  the  treaty  with  Turkey? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes ;  I  understand  that  the  treaty  with  Turkey  attempts 
to  turn  over  the  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  Great  Britain,  not 
to  Egypt.  There  would  be  injustice  piled  upon  mjustice;  and  of 
course  you  want  to  see  the  treaty  witn  Turkey  before  you  can  act 
intelligently  in  regard  to  Egypt.     You  are  quite  correct,  Senator. 

Let  me  answer  Senator  Sanson's  question. 

St^nator  Knox.  Is  there  not  every  presumption  that  they  will 
require  the  same  recognition  of  the  protectorate  in  the  treaty  with 
Turkey  that  they  have  in  the  treaty  with  Germany? 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely.     I  understand  that  is  in  the  Turkish  treaty. 

Now,  they  were  interned  at  Malta,  and  when  the  people  of  Egypt 
heard  that  Zaghlul  was  interned,  revolution  broke  out.  It  was 
reported  that  800  Egyptians  were  kiUed,  but  I  am  told  by  people  of 
Egypt  that  30,000  were  killed;  that  they  used  machine  guns  from 
airplanes  and  mowed  the  people  down.  Finally,  after  Zaghlul  and 
his  associates  had  been  kept  in  Malta  for  a  month,  Gen.  AUenby 
advised  the  British  Government  that  the  commission  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Paris.  The  conunission  thereupon  was  released 
and  went  to  Paris;  and  they  found  to  their  horror  wnen  they  reached 
Paris  that  two  days  before  this  clause  had  been  written  uito  the 
treaty.  They  asked  for  a  hearing  and  it  was  denied.  Then  they 
asked  to  see  President  Wilson,  but  he  could  not  see  them.  They 
went  to  the  American  consul  and  asked  for  passports  to  the  United 
States  in  order  that  their  story  should  be  told  in  the  land  of  the  free. 
The  American  consulate  said  of  com^e  that  they  could  have  pass- 
ports, but  three  days  later  the  American  consul  and  the  British 
consul  called  upon  the  conunission  and  advised  them  that  neither 
they  nor  any  representative  would  be  given  passports  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  And  they  are  kept  there  to-day,  unable  t)  get 
passports  to  any  other  country. 

That  simply  shows  some  injustice  that  Great  Britain  desires  to 
cover  up.  Kight  does  not  fear  the  truth  and  hght.  Injustice  always 
seeks  the  dar&ess.     Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  what  you  ask  is  to  give  juris- 
diction of  the  league  to  the  Egyptians. 

Mr.  Folk.  We  ask  that  in  the  event 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  the  Egyptians  favor  the  league  of  nations 
to  cover  their  case  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  They  would  favor  it,  undoubtedly,  if  they  could  get 
before  the  league  of  nations.  Let  me  say  this,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  independence;  as  much  entitled  to  independence  as  we  were  in  1776. 
But  if  it  is  insisted  that  they  must  be  under  a  mandatory,  under 
Section  XXII  of  the  covenant,  then  the  United  States  shoula  be  that 
mandatory  and  not  Great  Brita^.  Great  Britain  can  never  rule 
Egypt  except  by  the  utter  extinction  of  every  Egyptian.  That  is 
what  they  say. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  tmderstand  it,  the  Egyptians  look  with 
confidence  in  presenting  their  case  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  would 
like  to  have  the  league  of  nations  adopt  it. 
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Mr.  Folk.  If  they  are  not  prevented  from  going  before  it. 

Senator  Swansox.  If  they  were  permitted  to  appear  before  the 
leap:ue  of  nations,  they  would  be  pleased. 

Mr.  Folk.  It  offers  them  a  remedy  and  a  forum  in  which  to  plead 
their  case. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations 
as  prop')sed  would  be  lilcely  to  change  their  status? 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course,  they  wodW  like  to  reduce  the  vote  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  council. 

The  Chairman.  She  has  only  one  vote  in  the  council,  but  have  they 
looked  over  the  other  countries  and  considered  whether  they  wouhl 
be  apt  to  change  their  status? 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course,  you  can  not  tell  about  a  court  beforehand. 

I  notice  here,  in  answer  to  Senator  Fall's  question  13,  something 
that  I  did  not  understand,  where  the  President  says: 

There  has  been  a  pro\ isional  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  thesR  oxcrscas  ))os- 
sessions  whose  conHrmation  and  execution  is  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  iea^e 
of  nations,  and  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  tnat  pn)\isional  agreement. 

Whether  that  includes  Eg3rpt  or  not  I  do  not  know.  1  presume 
you  have  that  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  What  agreement? 

Mr.  Folk.  That  he  refers  to  in  question  No.  13. 

Sei.ator  Swansgn.  llead  it  again. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma.  Of  course  we  have  not  the  agree- 

Senator  Harding.  On  what  ground  do  you  assume  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Folk.  I  have  heard  that  you  have  oeen  asking  for  them,  and 
the  Bible  says,  "Ask  and  you  shall  receive,"  and  I. assume  that  you 
ha^  e  received. 

Senator  Knox.  Are  you  reading  the  question  or  the  answer? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  am  only  reading  the  answer  because  the  paper  I  have 
only  gives  the  answer. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Folk.  These  are  the  President's  words  [reading]: 

There  has  been  a  provisional  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  overseas 
possessions  whose  confirmation  and  execution  is  dependent  on  the  approval  ol  the 
Jea^ie  of  nations,  and  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  that  provisional  agreement.  '* 

The  OHAiRAf  AN.  I  think  he  says  elsewhere  that  it  is  not  in  his 
pos^'ession  and  that  he  could  not  send  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course  if  that  included  Egypt,  it  would  be  like  the 
judges  of  a  court  getting  together  and  oecreeing  how  they  would 
decide  a  case  beforehand. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  matter  of  the  power  of  the  league  of 
nations,  the  United  States,  which  has  the  power  of  recognition,  has 
recognized  theprotoctorate.     It  is  estoppea. 

Mr.  Folk.  The  ?(Miat<^  is  not  estopped. 

The  Chairman.  I  i^'ant  you  the  Senate  is  not  estopped. 

Mr.  Folk.  But  unless  you  put  that  clause  in,  then 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  point  has  been  made  before,  but  I 
am  getting  back  of  that;  but  in  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations, 
to  which  you  ask  us  to  give  you  access,  the  United  States  would  be 
estopped  under  that  recognition. 

Mr.  Folk.  It  would  be  estopped  unless  you  write  into  the  treaty 
this  clause. 
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The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  assuming  that  we  do  write  it  in,  that 
the  status  is  to  be  determined  by  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations. 
When  they  get  in  theie  they  vnll  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
men  representing  the  United  States  who  are  estopped  by  the  Presi- 
dent's recognition. 

Mr.  Folk.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  you  will  write  it  in  the  treaty  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  All  jon  write  in  the  treaty  is  to  give  them  the 
right  to  go  to  the  coimcil. 

Mr.  Folk.  And  give  the  coimcil  jurisdiction.  Great  Britain  would 
then  be  estopped  from  treating  Egypt  as  an  internal  question.  The 
treaty  expressly  includes  that  idea. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  could  turn  around  and  say  with 
great  force,  ''The  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  has  the  power 
to  recognize — that  is,  the  executive  authority — has  recognized  this 
protectorate." 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely.  And  the  answer  would  be,  ''Temporarily."" 
And  the  treaty  has  expressly  given  jurisdiction  to  the  council  over 
Egypt,  and  the  treaty  is  the  oocument  that  covers  the  council  and 
not  an  executive  temporary  recognition. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  take  that  chance  if 
I  was  an  Eoryptian. 

Senator  $wanson.  And  Egypt  agrees  with  confidence  to  the 
covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  If  you  do  not  have  a  league  of  nations,  Egypt  would  be 
hopeless.  She  would  be  in  the  grasp  of  Great  Britain  to  be  ground 
under  her  heel  forever.  Her  only  hope  is  through  some  sort  of  a 
league.  You  gentlemen  here  would  have  no  concern  about  Egypt  if 
you  were  about  to  make  a  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  only  hope 
in  the  league  of  nations  is  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Folk.  In  the  amendment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  have  no  hope  in  the  league 
of  nations  unless  we  amend  this  treaty? 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely.  Unamended,  Egypt  would  be  worse  than 
hopeless  because  she  would  have  no  remedy.  She  would  have  not 
only  Great  Britain  to  contend  with,  but  other  countries,  including 
the  United  States.  But  with  this  amendment  adopted  she  would 
have  some  remedy. 

The  Chairman.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  if  Egypt  ( omes 
into  that  forum,  the  council  of  the  league,  Grer,t  Britain  would  not 
vote  to  change  her  status  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  Japan  would  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  go  over  the  different  members 
of  the  court  and  try  to  determine  in  advance  low  they  might  vote. 
Of  course  the  league  is  founded  on  justice.  You  could  not  toll  in 
advance  how  each  member  is  going  to  vote,  and  if  this  league  is  not 
founded  on  justice,  then  it  will  be  the  greatest  curse  to  mankind. 

Senator  Mo^es.  You  have  already  pointed  out  that  Gront  Britain 
and  France  alreadv  had  an  agreement  with  respect  to  Eg3rpt.  Would 
not  that  prevent  France  from  voting  with  the  Egyptians  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  If  that  is  true,  then  indeed  they  are  hopeless.  But 
if  the  league  of  nations  is  to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  justice,  that  is  a 
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different  proposition.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  is  in  this  agreement 
spoken  oi  here,  and  we  do  not  know  what  might  be  in  secret  agree- 
ments. I  have  an  article  here  in  the  Century  Magazine,  where  the 
writer  says  there  are  six  agreements  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
•  and  Italy  respecting  these  eastern  cxiuntries. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  is  the  author  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  This  is  written  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  He 
discusses  article  23  of  the  covenant. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibbons  has  sent  to  the  committee  and  asked 
to  lay  a  mass  of  papers  before  them  in  regard  to  Egypt,  v^rhich  I 
think  you  have  covered. 

Senator  Moses.  You  feel  certain  about  this  provisional  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  What  provisional  agreement? 

Senator  Moses.  That  you  have  been  telling  us  about,  for  the 
disposition  of  overseas  possessions. 

Mr.  Folk.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  have  never  seen 
it,  but  I  merely  called  your  attention  to  the  clause  in  the  answer  of 
the  President  to  Senator  Fall's  question  13.  I  asked  if  you  had  not 
seen  this  provisional  agreement,  and  whether  it  included  Egypt  or 
not.  The  chairman  says  he  has  not  seen  it.  He  does  not  Know 
that  he  will  see  it. 

Senator  Harding.  The  President  says  there  is  such  an  agreement!^ 

Mr.  Folk.  To  use  his  exact  language  again  [reading]:  , 

There  has  been  a  provisional  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  overseas  poB- 
sessions  whose  contirmation  and  execution  is  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  league 
of  nations,  and  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  that  provisional  agreement. 

Senator  Moses.  What  date  is  that? 

Mr.  Folk.  August  21.  ^ 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  the  date  of  the  President's  statement,  in 
the  paper  of  August  21  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  His  statement  is  dated  August  21,  and  is  pubUshed  in 
the  afternoon  papers  of  August  21. 

Senator  Moses.  1  call  your  attention  in  that  connection,  Gov.  Folk, 
to  the  stenographic  report  of  the  meeting  held  at  the  White  House, 
Tuesday,  August  19.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  it  1  spoke  to  the 
President  about  omt  taking  only  an  imdivided  one-fifth  part  of  the 
German  oversells  possessions,  and  asked  him  if  there  had  been  any 
plan  made  for  the  disposition  of  those  overseas  possessions,  and  he 
said,  **I  have  not  thought  about  that  at  all.'*     I  tnen  asked  him: 

You  have  no  plans  to  suggest  or  recommendation  to  make  to  Congress? 

And  he  answered: 

Not  yet,  sir;  I  am  waiting  until  the  treaty  is  disposed  of. 

And  yet  the  next  day  or  two  davs  after,  he  makes  the  statement 
which  you  read,  that  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  a  provisional 
agreement  for  the  disposition  of  the  overseas  possessions. 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  answers  of  the 
President  except  in  so  far  as  he  has  mentioned  a  provisional  agree- 
ment, and  to  ask  if  that  provisional  agreement  covers  the  case  of 
Egypt,  and  if  it  does,  whether  we  would  not  be  in  this  position,  as 
Senator  Lodge  has  intimated,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
might  go  outside  and  agree  on  how  they  wiR  decide  a  case,  subject 
merely  to  eatering  it  up  when  they  get  on  the  bdnch,  and  then  ask 
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for  an  argument.  The  litigant  would  have  very  little  show.  But 
I  assume  tnat  the  character  of  the  contracts  the  rresicjent  is  speaking 
of  iti  of  a  different  nature.  I  assume  that.  I  can  not  believe  that 
he  would  have  made  a  contract  giving  away  these  countries  con- 
trary to  principles  in  the  covenant. 

The  Chairman.  (Jovemor,  do  you  regard  the  ooimcil  of  the  league 
of  nations  as  a  judicial  body? 

Mr.  Folk.  If  it  is  not  judicial,  then  God  help  them. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only  purpose  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  is  to  show  the  tremendous  contradictions  which  are 
involved  in  all  our  attempts  to  get  any  information  as  to  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  stipulations  we  are  bound  by  in  all  the»^ 
numerous  treaties  and  secret  treaties  and  other  documents  whiah 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course  you  have  to  see  the  treaty  made  with  Turkey 
to  see  what  has  been  done  with  Turkish  territory.  That  is,  I  under- 
stand, to  be  turned  over  to  Groat  Britain.  Of  course  you  want  to. 
see  these  agreements  before  you  can  decide. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  are  closely  boimd  together. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjoiurned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  August  26,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in 
executive  session.) 

TThe  following  letters  from  Mr.  Folk  were  subsequently  ordered 

printed  in  the  record:) 

August  30,  1919. 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  Foreign  Relations  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate, 

(In  the  case  of  Egypt.) 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  status  of  Egypt  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  war  just 
dosing  becomes  properly  a  subject  to  be  considered  in  any  general  treaty  that  may 
be  made.  Supplementing  what  I  said  to  your  honorable  committee  the  other  day 
and  epitomizing  the  relief  then  asked  for  in  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  commission,  in 
the  alternative,  the  first  relief  being  the  most  desirable,  the  second  the  next,  and  the 
third  nekt,  that  relief  expressed  in  the  alternative  form  is  as  follows: 

1.  Amend  by  inserting  a  new  clause  after  section  6,  article  147,  to  be  known  as 
article  147- A,  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  independence  of  Egypt  is  hereby  recognized,  and  the  British  Government 
will  withdraw  the  British  troops  from  Egypt  within  one  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  treaty." 

Or— 

2.  Amend  by  inserting  a  new  clause  after  section  6,  article  147,  to  be  known  as 
article  147-A,  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  protectorate  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  oyer  Egypt  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  temporary^  and  this  protectorate  shall  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  independence 
of  Egypt,  which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  free  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
other  nations." 

Or- 

3.  Amend  by  inperting  a  new  clause  after  section  6,  article  147,  to  be  known  as 
article  147-A  to  read  as  follows: 

"  The  status  of  Egypt  is  hereby  declared  ti^  be  a  matter  >\ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
council  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  shall  not  be  considered  an  internal  question  of 
Great  Britain." 

In  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  commission  appointed  by  the  TjOgislative  Assembly  of 
Egypt,  consideration  of  your  committee  is  asked  for  the  relief  above  prayed  for  in  the 
hope  that  Egypt  may  Be  accorded  that  self-determination  for  which  the  Egyptian 
troops  fought  and  which  has  so  far  been  denied. 
ResiMJctfully, 

Jos.  W.  Folk, 
Counul/or  the  Commission  Appointed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Egypt. 
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AvousT  81, 1919. 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  liODOE, 

Chaxrmnn  Foreiffn  Relations  Committee^  United  States  Senate, 

Washingtimy  D.  C. 
In  the  case  of  E^^ypt. 

Dkak  Ms.  Chairuan:  In  behalf  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  LefpaUtive 
Ae<^embly  of  Egvpt,  I  cull  your  attention  further  to  article  152,  section  6,  of  the  Ver- 
sailles treaty,    ^ne  first  clause  of  this  article  reads  as  follows: 

**  Germany  consents,  in  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  to  the  transfer  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty *8  Government  of  the  powers  conferred  on  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  by 
the  convention  signed  at  Constantinople  on  October  29,  1888,  relating  to  the  free  navi* 
gation  of  the  Suez  Canal.*' 

This  may  mean  almost  anythiiig  from  the  transfer  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  in 
the  Suez  Canal  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  in  Egypt.  The  convention  signed  at 
Constantinople  on  October  29, 1888,  is  to  be  found  in  tne  Cangreesional  library  (T.  C. 
791,  G.  77).  Sections  12  and  l.S  of  this  convention  apparently  recognize  the  terri* 
torial  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in  the  Suez  Canal.  There  appear  to  be  no 
specific  powers  conferred  upon  the  Sultan  other  than  the  sovereign  rights. 

For  reasons  heretofore  given,  we  ask  that  the  words  *'  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment" be  stricken  from  the  paragraph  in  question  and  that  the  words  "the  Egyp- 
tian Government"  be  substituted  therefor. 
Very  truly, 

Job.  W.  Folk. 
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THTXBSDAY,  AUGUST  28,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10.30 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  246,  Senate  OflBce  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  Harding, 
New,  and  Moses. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  having  arrived,  and  our  time  being 
short,  I  will  ask  these  gentlemen  wno  have  come  here  to  proceed! 
I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  committee  gives  this  hearing  on  matters 
relating  to  the  treaty  and  for  nothing  else  excepting  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  treaty,  and  there  is  nothing  else  before  this  committee. 
The  time  of  the  committee  is  limited.  We  can  not  sit  beyond  12 
o'clock.  I  have  here  the  list  which  has  been  handed  to  me,  and  I 
understand  that  45  minutes  are  to  be  given  to  the  Equal  Rights 
League  and  45  minutes  to  the  disposition  of  the  German-African 
colony.    We  will  hear  those  for  the  Equal  Rights  League  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  MONBOE  TBOTTER,  SECEETABT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  EQUAL  BIGHTS  LEAGUE,  84  COBNHHX, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  Equal  Rights  League  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  treaty;  is  that  correct?^ 

Mr.  Trotter.  That  is  correct.  Do  you  object  to  that  amendment 
to  the  treaty  being  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  an  article,  or 
Part  I  of  the  treaty  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  an  amendment  to  offer  to  the  treaty, 
of  course  you  can  offer  it  at  any  point. 

Mr.  Trotter.  We  have  two  propositions,  because  we  wanted  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  committee  as  to  whether  we  should 
offer  it  to  Part  I  or  Part  II.  In  fact,  we  would  like,  if  it  is  in  order, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  offer  two  amendments,  either  one  of  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  league.    Is  that  in  order? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  Are  these  the  amendments  offered  in 
Paris  on  equal  rights? 

Mr.  Trotter.  They  are  similar. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  was  called  "  race  equality  "  there? 

Mr.  Trotter.  Yes;  and  protection  of  racial  minorities. 

Senator  Moses.  You  are  a  former  Register  of  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Trotter.  No,  sir.  My  father  was  recorder  of  deeds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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The  Chairman.  Continue,  Mr. 'Trotter. 

Mr.  Troiter.  This  World  War  was  fought  for  a  great  human  prin- 
ciple. The  chief  ofBcials  of  this  country  announced  from  the  house- 
tops that  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  procure  universal  security 
of  life  and  the  protection  of  the  weak  from  the  strong. 

Wlion  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  went  to 
Europe  for  an  offensive  war,  the  welkin  rang  with  the  official  clarion 
call,  "We  are  fighting  for  univcr^ul  liberty,  for  w^orld  democracy, 
for  humanity  everywhere,"  and  the  banners  bearing  these  mottoes 
filled  the  heavens. 

Every  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  that  had 
to  do  with  furthering,  prosecuting,  or  aiding  the  war  and  all  semi- 
ofiicial  civilian  agencies  used  these  slogans  freely  and  fully  in  seek- 
ing to  further  the  cause  of  this  world  war. 

Furthermore,  no  branch  of  the  Government  and  no  officials  or 
functionaries  of  the  Government  of  any  consequence  ever  raised  any 
objection,  or  ever  questioned  the  right  of  the  peace  magistrates  of 
the  country  in  declaring  world  democracy,  universal  liberty,  uni- 
versal humanity,  as  being  the  official  and  accepted  purposes  of  the 
war. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  other  allied  nations  accepted  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  the  official  spokesman,  and  their  prime  min- 
isters and  leaders  adopted  the  same  purposes  as  the  object  of  the 
world  war.  It  was  said  on  every  hand  by  the  magistrates  of  those 
countries,  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  those  countries,  and  by  the 
newspaper  organs  of  those  countries  that  if  the  forces  that  were 
fighting  Germany  won  the  victory  we  should  have  the  establishment 
of  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
individual,  and  especially  for  the  rights  of  the  weaker  peoples. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Equal  Rights  League  feels  that  it  is 
fit  and  proper,  and  that  it  is  imperative,  in  order  that  the  purposes  of 
this  war  may  not  fail  of  fulfillment,  in  order  that  those  who  died 
on  the  field  of  battle — and  among  them  were  soldiers  of  every  race 
and  color — may  not  have  died  in  vain  in  the  great  struggle,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  truly  have  now  the  reign  of  world  democracy  and 
of  universal  liberty,  that  there  should  be  an  amendment  to  the  peace 
treaty  as  it  has  come  from  the  conference  at  Paris.  To  that  end 
the  Equal  Rights  League  desires  to  submit  two  amendments  for  your 
consideration,  as  follows.     [Reading:] 

RESERVATION  TO  ARTICLE  23  OF  FART  1  OF  THE  PEACE  TREATY  IN  THE  FORM  OF 
AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  B  OF  AFORESAID  ARTICLE,  OFFERED  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  section  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

"  The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  territories  under  their  control." 

The  petitioners  (the  National  Equal  Rights  League),  representing  and  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  the  14,000,000  colored  Americans,  earnestly  hope  and  fervently 
pray  that  your  honorable  committee  will  give  to  the  amendment  (which  we 
herewith  offer  to  be  Incorporated  in  the  peace  treaty)  the  distinguished  con- 
sideration which  has  characterized  your  dealing  with  the  momentous  subject. 
Your  petitioners  (the  National  Equal  Rights  League),  profoundly  grateful, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard  for  their  cause.  In  urging  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  this  amendment,  are  pleading  for  the  life, 
liberty,  and  labor  of  14,000,000  colored  Americans. 
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AMENDMENT. 

In  Article  23.  section  B,  of  part  1,  after  the  word  "  control "  add  the  follow- 
ing words:  "And  agree  to  vouchsafe  to  their  own  citizens  the  possession  of 
full  lihertj',  rights  of  democracy,  and  protection  of  life,  without  restriction  or 

distinction  based  on  race,  color,  creed,  or  previous  condition." 

• 

In  lieu  thereof,  if  that  be  rejected,  the  following  is  offered  as 
Tart  XVI. 

The  Chairman.  Part  XVI  of  article  1  ? 

Mr.  Trotter.  No :  to  be  added  to  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  it. 

Senator  Kkox.  Tne  last  part  is  XV. 

Mr.  TRarTER.  This  is  to  be  a  new  part.    [Reading :] 

AMENDMENT   TO   THE   PEACE   TREATY,    PABT    XVI,    OFFERED   BY   THE    NATIONAL    EQUAL 

BIGHTS  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

In  order  to  make  the  rei|;n  of  peace  universal  and  lasting,  and  to  make  the 
fruits  of  the  war  effective  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  true  democracy 
everywhere,  the  allied  and  associated  powers  undertake,  each  hi  its  own 
country,  to  assure  full  and  complete  protection  of  life  and  liberty  to  all  their 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  birth,  nationality,  language,  race,  or  religion, 
and  agree  that  all  their  citizens,  respectively,  shall  be  equal  before  the  law 
and  shall  enjoy  the  same  civil  and  political  rights  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  language,  or  religion,  and  all  citizens  of  the  members  of  the  league  who 
belong  to  racial  or  religious  minorities  differing  in  race  or  religion  from  the 
majority  of  the  population  shall  enjoy  the  same  treatment  and  same  security 
in  law  and  in  fact  as  all  persons  of  the  majority  race  or  religion. 

Senator  Kkox.  Does  this  mean  in  their  own  country  or  in  all 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Trotter.  This  is  for  each  one  of  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  to  guarantee  these  things  for  their  own  citizens  in  their  own 
country. 

Senator  Knox.  Not  for  citizens  of  other  countries? 

Mr.  Trotter.  Not  for  the  citizens  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  great  need  of  the  protection  of  life  and  of  equality  of 
rights  for  the  colored  American  minority.  In  the  treaty  with 
Austria,  in  the  treaty  with  Poland,  and  with  other  countries  there 
are  clauses  similar  to  this,  for  the  protection  of  the  racial  minori- 
ties, adopted  by  the  peace  conference.  There  are  none  of  those 
racial  minorities  who  suffer  the  denials  of  democracy  and  the  in- 
security of  life  and  liberty  which  are  suffered  by  the  colored  Ameri- 
can minority  in  this  country ;  and  we  beg  of  the  committee  that  they 
wUl  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these  amendments,  in  order  that  the 
terrible  condition,  the  deplorable  condition,  the  cruel  condition  that 
exists  in  this  country  for  colored  Americans,  98  per  cent  of  whom 
ai-e  native-bom  citizens,  shall  be  discontinued,  and  that  they,  with 
all  other  nations  on  the  earth,  shall  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  full 
democracy,  of  full  equality  of  rights,  of  full  liberty,  of  full  protec- 
tion of  life,  and  that  they  may  have  a  chance  for  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  next  name  which  you  have  given  us  here  is 
that  of  Mr.  Allen  W.  Whaley,  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Trotter.  Yes* 
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STATEMENT  OF  H£.  ALLEN  W.  WHALET. 

Mr.  Whaley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  would  seem  that  my 
colleague  has  said  sufficient  upon  this  subject,  and  I  simply  want  to 
emphasize  the  justice,  practicability,  and  absolute  necessity  for  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  if  the  purposes  for  which  we  fought  in 
France  and  elsewhere  were  true. 

I  think  the  first  reason  why  this  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  league  of  nations  should  be  written  into  that  constitution  is 
the  gratitude  that  these  signatory  powers  should  show  to  those  peo- 
ple who  sustained  them  in  the  hour  of  dire  distress;  for  without 
those  black  soldiers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  helping  England, 
helping  France,  and  helping  the  United  States,  the  outa>me  would 
have  been  doubtful.  That  statement  has  been  made  by  many  a  critic, 
and  I  think  everybody  who  is  just  will  say  so.  I  speak  for  Afro- 
Americans.  I  am  not  hyphenating  the  black  man,  because  he  is  a 
real  American.  Most  of  the  white  Americans  who  are  here  can  be 
hyphenated,  but  the  black  American  can  not  be.  He  came  hero 
against  his  will  in  1619,  and  just  a  little  before  that  according  to 
critical  history,  and  he  has  been  here  ever  since,  and  there  has  not 
been  much  immigration  either,  but  he  is  here  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  it  was  expected  perhaps  that  he  would  be  at  this  time. 

In  order  that  the  United  States  may  obliterate  some  of  the  dis- 
grace which  has  been  brougjht  upon  it  by  the  maltreatment  of  the 
most  loval  section  of  its  citizenry,  I  think  they  should  joyfully 
adopt  tliis  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  league  and  en- 
courage the  hearts  of  15,000,000  Afro- Americans. 

I  think  that  this  would  be  a  sign  that  the  country  wants  to  put 
down  mob  violence  and  put  down  the  lynching  of  black  men,  and 
black  women,  and  black  children  in  the  Southland.  I  think  that 
this  would  be  a  sign  that  she  wants  the  escutcheon  of  America  to 
be  without  a  tarnish.  The  escutcheon  of  this  country  has  been  a 
reproach  throughout  the  land  on  account  of  the  awful,  horrible 
treatment  of  black  Americans  here.  And  this  adoption  would  show 
that  the  people  who  think  well  and  the  people  who  believe  well 
mean  busmess. 

This  is  an  age  of  reconstruction.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said  that  what 
is  settled  by  the  peace  conference  is  settled  in  some  particulars  for-? 
ever,  and  he  said  if  not  forever  it  will  be  for  a  long  time,  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  come,  and  that  the  peace  conference  was  for  the 

Eurpose  of  reconstructing  the  world,  and  that  reconstruction  was  to 
e  based  upon  fundamental  justice.  And  just  now  the  American 
Government  in  every  way  that  it  can  should  try  to  right  all  the 
wrongs  of  all  the  centuries  toward  the  black  American,  because,  of 
course,  the  black  American  has  already  given  notice  that  what  he 
suffered  in  the  past  he  will  not  tolerate  m  the  future.  He  means 
business  now.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  They  are  going  to 
hang  the  traitors  among  them  and  they  are  going  to  see  that  the 
right  men  and  the  right  women  are  in  front,  and  the  battle  is  going 
to  be  fouo-ht  for  human  liberty  and  for  human  rights. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  meant  something  to  the  white 
Americans,  but  it  did  not  mean  anything  to  the  colored  Americans. 
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They  were  not  included  in  that  mapterful  parchment,  but  they  are 
goin^  to  strive  to  make  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  signifi- 
<ant  document  for  every  citizen  that  breathes  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  And  also  the  three  war  amendments,  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  amendments  of  the  Constitution;  we  are  going 
to  have  them  effective  in  Mississippi  as  well  as  they  are  in  Massa- 
-f'husetts.  And  I  am  sure  that  this  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  league  of  nations  would  have  a  significance  that  would  be  an 
<?ncouragement  to  our  people  everywhere. 

I  know  I  speak  drastically,  but  with  justice.  We  want  in  this 
•country  real  justice,  justice  for  all  citizens,  and  we  want  our  Con- 
stitution, beautiful  as  the  language  is,  beautiful  as  the  sentiments 
4iro,  to  be  a  real  thing  and  not  a  mere  sign  of  nothing. 

We  believe  that  this  committee  is  willing  to  do  what  is  right.  I 
believe  that  this  committee  is  hearing  us  to-day  because  it  wants  to 
know  just  what  we  want,  and  we  are  not  representing  only  a  few 
people  here.  We  are  representing  15,000,000  black  Americans  in 
the  United  States.  You  say^  "Are  there  as  many  as  that?"  Oh,  yes. 
We  have  done  a  little  work  in  taking  the  census  ourselves.  We  have 
not  left  it  all  to  the  United  States  Government.  The  Government 
lias  not  found  all  the  black  people  in  this  country.  They  never 
did  get  all  of  them.  When  the  census  was  taken  they  were  left  out. 
I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  H.  STEWABT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
Equal  Rights  Leaj^e  in  coming  before  you  on  these  two  propo- 
sitions have  an  object  that  is  not  only  beneficial  in  its  effect  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  will  benefit  the  world.  We  are  endeavoring 
as  far  as  we  possibly  can  to  prevent  the  occurrence  in  other  coun- 
tries of  what  we  have  in  this  country,  what  we  call  the  race  prob-* 
lem.  Now  the  race  problem  in  this  country  resolves  itself  into  this. 
It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  this.  It  simply  means  that  our  ob- 
ject at  least  is  for  the  production  of  justice  between  the  white  man 
and  the  black  man,  whenever  and  wherever  they  come  in  touch  one 
with  the  other.  That  is  the  problem,  to  produce  justice  between 
these  two  men.  And  we  want  that  problem — that  is  the  point  that 
we  are  advocating,  and  that  is  what  we  want  enforcea  through 
those  nations  that  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  league  of 
nations.  We  know  perfectly  well  what  troubles  we  have  had  in 
this  country.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about  this 
problem.  They  call  it  a  negro  problem.  It  is  not  a  negro  problem 
at  all.  It  is  a  problem  of  effecting  justice  between  white  men  and 
black  men  whenever  they  come  in  touch  one  with  the  other.  And, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  upon  the  committee  to  take  this  matter  under 
serious  consideration,  considering  this,  that  that  is  the  object  of 
the  Equal  Rights  League  in  this  country,  and  we  hope  and  pray  that 
you  will  see  fit,  after  due  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  you  will 
annex  either  one  of  these  amendments  to  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
is  to  be  signed  by  the  league  of  nations.    I  thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  J.  H.  NEILL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Neill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
just  one  thought  that  I  would  like  to  give  the  committee  on  this 
subject  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  universal  imrest  among  our 
people  in  this  country  to-day.  Now,  for  that  there  must  be  a  cause, 
and  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  has  endeavored  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  this  unrest.  I  know  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee are  conversant  with  some  of  the  Negro  publications,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  discover  somewhat  the  trend  of  thought  among  the 
leaders  of  our  people  in  this  country.  You  will  have  noticed  that 
some  of  them  are  advocating  that  we  join  various  movements  relative 
tc  labor,  and  social  organizations,  and  other  lines,  but  the  Equal 
Rights  League  believes  that  primarily  and  fundamentally  the  real 
source  of  assistance  and  benefit  to  our  people  is  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  this  country,  who  have  in  their  hands  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  by  which  we  are  governed. 

Therefore  we  come  before  this  honorable  committee  and  we  ask 
that  the  amendments  proposed,  one  or  the  other,  be  adopted  as  being 
the  most  direct  and  easy  way  of  effecting  the  results  that  we  desire. 
We  do  not  believe  that  by  indirect  methods  we  can  accomplish  what 
we  can  by  direct  methods,  therefore  we  believe  that  if  this  committee, 
in  its  wisdom  and  foresightedness,  will  go  into  this  matter  and  think 
of  the  colored  citizens  of  this  country  as  a  part  of  the  body  politic 
and  not  as  a  separate  race,  or  as  separate  individuals,  but  that  it  is 
a  component  part  of  this  Nation,  and  that  this  Nation  must  rise  or 
fall,  net  by  the  advancement  or  achievement  of  a  part  of  its  citizen- 
ship, whether  that  part  be  black  or  white  or  whatnot,  but  it  is  by  the 
united  advancement  of  all  the  complex  nationalities  and  racial  units 
th«nt  compose  the  citizenship  of  this  country. 

We  therefore  ask  the  careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  this  com- 
'mittee  of  the  propositions  proposed,  believing  that  if  they  go  into  this 
subject  and  looking  at  it  not  from  the  Negro's  standpoint  merely,  not 
from  the  white  man's  standpoint,  but  irom  the  standpoint  of  the 
universal  good  that  will  come  to  this  country,  if  not  the  suggestions 
made  by  us  then  others,  that  will  secure  to  us  the  things  that  we 
desire,  they  will  be  encouched  in  this  document  which  you  are  con- 
sidering.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Trotter.  Is  there  a  moment? 

The  Chairman;  I  think  there  is,  Mr.  Trotter.  Yes;  you  have 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Trotter.  I  would  like  to  submit  as  a  part,  of  our  hearing  these 
documents  which  were  presented  to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris  by 
the  delegate  from  this  country,  the  secretary  of  the  league. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  those  inserted  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Trotter.  Yes;  included  in  the  record. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

National  Equal  Rights  League  of  United  States  of  America, 

36  RUE  Ste.  Anne,  H6tel  du  Bon  Pasteur, 

Paris,  15  May,  J919. 

Honorable  Sir  :  As  delegate  to  Paris  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  secretary  of  the  delegation  of  petitioners  of 
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the  world  peace  conference  for  real  and  full  democracy  so  notoriously  denied 
Americans  of  color,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  for  your  consideration 
and  action  thereon  as  a  deleccate  of  the  world  peace  conference  the  following 
protest  and  petition  In  hrlef  for  and  In  behalf  of  all  colored  Americans,  a  copy 
of  which  was  sent  on  May  7,  1919,  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference, and  the  chairman  of  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  Japan,  at  Versailles.  A  formal  communication  supple- 
mentary thereto  will  be  transmitted  later. 

I  sincerely  trust  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  imperative  need  of  recognizing 
this  claim  for  democracy.  Please  do  me  the  favor  of  acknowledging  receipt  of 
this  letter. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted. 

WnxiAM  Trotter, 
Delegate  to  Paris  and  Secretary  of  Petitioners  to  World  Peace  Conference, 

Paris,  FBA^^CE,  14  Mai,  1919. 


Paris,  France,  Maff,  1919. 
Being  Informed  that  the  world  peace  treaty  ignores  the  petitions  for  abolition 
of  the  undemocratic  color  discrimination  National  Equal  Rights  League  of  the 
Unite<l  States  of  America,  the  secretary  of  whose  delegation  of  petitioners  hats 
just  arrived  this  afternoon,  because  of  autocratic  race  restrictions,  hereby  de- 
plores this  grave  injustice  in  behalf  of  14,000,000  colored  Americans  who  com- 
missioned the  league  by  a  national  colored  congress  held  at  the  Federal  Capital 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  seek  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made  during 
the  war  of  democracy  for  the  world.  The  league  protests  this  awful  violation 
of  the  war  promises  of  the  entente  allies  and  insists  pledge  should  yet  be  kept 
in  final  peace  document. 

WnxiAM  Trotter,  Secretary. 

[Cople  tradulte.] 

Paris,  7  tnai,  1919. 

Etant  Inform^p  que  le  traits  mondial  de  Palx  ignore  les  petitions  tendant  ft 
rabolitlon  du  pr^jug^  antld^mocratique  de  couleur  et  le  secretaire  d*une  Delega- 
tion de  petitlonnairos  etant  arrive  cet  apres-midi  ft  cause  des  restrictions  de 
race  de  carnct^re  autocratique,  la  Ligue  Natlonale  des  Droits  Egaux  des  Etals 
Unis  d'Amerique  deplore  cette  grave  injustice  faite  au  detriment  de  14  millions 
d' Americans  de  couleur  qui  ont  charge  la  Ligue,  ft  un  Congres  National  des 
Gens  de  Couleur  tenu  dans  la  capita  lie  Federnle  des  Etnts-Unis  d'obtenir 
Texecutlon  des  promosses  faites  par  les  Allies  pendant  la  guerre  de  la  Demo- 
cratie  pour  tous.  Le  LIgue  proteste  contre  cette  violation  flagrante  des  pro- 
messes  faites  pendant  la  guerre  par  les  Allies  et  insiste  pour  quMl  doive  en 
etre  tenu  compte  dans  Tinstrument  final  de  la  Paix. 

William  Trotter,  Secretary. 

[Copy.] 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Equal 

Rights  League  Democracy  Congress, 

906  T  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  Democracy  Con- 
gress, representing  the  14,000,000  colored  Americans  in  the  United  States,  in 
convention  assembled,  did  on  December  18,  1918,  elect  and  commission  William 
Monroe  Trotter,  of  Boston.  Mass.,  as  one  of  the  nine  delegates  elected  for 
similar  purpose,  to  present  the  petition  of  said  Congress  to  the  world  peace  con- 
ference, asking  for  the  abolition  of  discrimination,  proscription,  and  re.strlcted 
democracy  based  on  race  or  color,  in  all  countries  where  such  discrimination, 
proscription,  and  restricted  democracy  are  practiced,  and  thus  hasten  the  ush- 
ering in  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  time  when  every  man  shall  see  In 
every  other  man  his  brother  and  in  God  the  Father  of  us  all. 

Done  by  order  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  Democracy  Congress  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1919. 

J  am  us  L.  Nkhx,  Recording  Secretary, 
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C010KED  AMEBTCA's  PB0TE8T  AND  PETITION  FOR  WOBLD  DEMOCRACY  TO  THE  WORLD 
PEACE  CONFERENCE — COLORED  AMERICAN  DELEGATE  NOW  IN  PARIS  REPRESENTS 
THE  ORGANIZED  ACTION  AND  DESIRE  OF  COLORED  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  AS  A  RACE — 
THE  NATITRE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COLORED  WORLD  DEMOCRACY  CONGRESS  AND  ITS 
ACTION  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  WORLD  PEACE  AGREEMENT. 

Paris,  May  2.^,  1919. 

At  Chicago,  111..  September  17-20.  1918,  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Bqnal  Rights  League  of  tlie  United  States  of  America,  in  accordance 
with  the  official  call  of  the  convention,  and  with  90  delegates  from  22  States, 
voted  to  call  a  national  cDloi'ed  i-epresentative  congress  to  select  delegates  to 
proceed  to  the  world  peace  congress  at  the  teniiluatioh  of  the  fighting  to  ask 
for  the  enjoyment  of  full  world  democracy  by  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States.    The  date  was  set  back  because  of  the  early  surrender  of  Germany. 

The  official  call  was  as  follows : 

••  The  time  having  come  in  the  dispensation  of  Almighty  God  when,  by,  and 
through  |i  terrible  world  war  of  blood  and  devastation  the  doctrine  of  world 
democracy  has  become  the  slogan  and  avowed  policy  of  allied  nations  in  two 
hemispheres,  and  coloretl  Americans  being  still  the  victims  of  caste  discrimi- 
nations of  the  most  drastic  kind  with  regard  to  civil  and  political  rights  and 
even  the  right  to  life  Itself,  an  historic  and  imperative  call  has  come  to  colored 
America  to  exhaust  every  peaceable  means  to  bring  to  pass  the  end  of  the 
undemocrntic  condition  in  which  they  alone,  of  all  citizens,  live  In  the  country 
which  is  the  moral  leader  and  military  savior  of  the  ailed  nations.  Hence  the 
National  Equal  Rights  I^eague,  to  carry  out  the  vote  of  this  body  to  have  the 
cause  for  the  enjoyment  of  full  democracy  by  colored  Americans  presented 
at  the  world  peace  negotiations  and  that  such  representatives  may  be  the 
chosen  delegates  of  colored  America,  shall  call  a  national  equal  rights  repre- 
sentative congress  at  the  National  Capital  on  or  after  January  1,  1910,  to  elect 
such  peace  petitioners  for  this,  the  only  group  denied  democracy  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Delegates  at  this  representative  congress  shall  be  elected  on  the  following 
basis:  Every  colored  community  is  hereby  invited  and  authorized  to  send 
delegates  through  the  organization  of  equal  rights  leagues.  Every  such  league 
already  or  hereafter  organized  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one  delegate  to  this 
representative  assembly  and  an  additional  delegate  for  each  50  members  over 
the  first  50.  Every  local  religious,  labor,  civic,  fraternal  organization  of  the 
race  may  on  request  to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  league  become  offi- 
cially an  affiliated  member  and  send  delegates  to  this  assembly,  one  for  every 
50  members. 

Every  national  organization  for  the  rights  of  colored  Americans  shall  be 
entitled  and  invited  to  send  two  delegates  at  large,  each  such  delegate  to  be 
entitled  to  one  vote. 

The  executive  officers  of  this  league,  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  chair- 
roan  of  'executive  committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  branch,  and  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  shall  issue  the  call  and  make  the  arrangements  for 
this  representative  assembly. 

The  registration  fee  for  delegates  shall  be  $1. 

This  representative  assembly  shall  elect  the  race  petitioners  for  the  errand 
to  the  seat  of  peace  negotiations  for  full  democracy  for  colored  Americans. 

N.  B. — Race  loyal  citizens  are  eligible  to  form  equal  rights  leagues  and 
notify  the  corresponding  secretary,  W.  Monroe  Trotter,  34  CornhlU,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Committee. 
Wm.  Monroe  Trotter,  Massachusetts,  chairman;  Rev.  A.  A.  Bums, 
Georgia,  secretary;  Lieut.  J.  T.  M.  Graham,  Tennessee;  Rev. 
A.  C.  Powell,  New  York;  Jos.  H.  Stewart,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; Rev.  B.  J.  Prince,  Illinois;  Rev.  J.  R.  Little,  Missis- 
sippi; Dr.  Wm.  Howard,  South  Carolina;  J.  B.  Coleman,  Mis- 
souri ;  Rev.  B.  P.  Maddox,  Illinois ;  N.  S.  Taylor,  Mississippi ; 
E.  T  Morris,  Massachusetts;  Rev.  J.  D.  Gordon,  Calif orn In; 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Baber,  Michigan;  Lee  L.  Brown,  Kentucky;  Edw 
Richardson,  Oklahoma;  Rev.  E.  W.  Moore,  Ohio;  Rev.  H.  D. 
Prowd,  California. 

December  16,  1918,  the  Colored  World  Democracy  Congress  was  held  by  the 
league  with  250  delegates  from  nearly  40  States.  The  following  were  elected 
as  race  petitioners  to  the  world  peace  conference :  Rev.  M.  A.  N.  Shaw,  Boston, 
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Mass.;  N.  S.  Taylor,  Beq.,  Greenville,  Miss.;  Bev.  W.  T.  Johnson,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Bishop  L.  W.  Kyle,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  J.  R.  Ransom,  Wichita,  Kans.; 
William  Monroe  Trotter,  secretary,  BoBton,  Mass.;  Rev.  R.  H.  Singleton,  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wells  Barnett,  Chicago,  lU. ;  Mrs.  G.  J.  Walker,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  W.  D.  Carter,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Rev.  David  S.  Klngh,  Boston* 
Mdss. 

The  spirit  and  purpose  and  action  of  this  congress  and  the  duties  of  these 
race  petitioners  were  publicly  declared  in  the  following  "Address  to  the  World,'* 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  and  given  to  the  American  press : 

Address  to  the  Country  and  the  Wobu),  Adopted  bt  the  National  Colored 
Congress  for  World  Democracy,  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  National 
Equal  Rights  League  at  Washington,  D.  C^  DscEiiBEB  18,  1918. 

Colored  America,  through  delegates  assembled  from  87  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  sore  and  bleeding  with  i)ersecution  because  of  race  and  color, 
hails  with  hope,  peace  with  victory,  for  the  motto  on  the  banners  of  the  armies 
of  the  victors  was  "Away  with  tyranny  and  its  injustice  everywhere."  Speak- 
ing for  14,000,000  colored  Americans,  the  National  Colored  Representative  As- 
sembly for  World  Democracy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Equal  Rights 
Lengue,  congratulate  their  fellow  countrymen  and  their  Government  on  being 
the  instrument  by  which  the  God  of  Righteousness  turned  the  tide  of  battle  for 
the  forces  of  liberty. 

WAR  PUT  ON  world  BASIS  AS  TO  THE  BB8ULTS. 

Two  hemif9>heres  and  two  oceans  furnished  without  regard  to  race  or  color 
the  armies  of  this  bloody  and  terrible  war.  Shameful  it  would  be  if  its  close 
iiiu  not  mark  a  new  human  era.  To  the  Presi<^ent  of  our  Republic,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  it  was  given  to  name  the  principles  on  which 
the  winners  fought  Uiis  war,  and  its  purpose.  By  his  declaration,  accepted  by 
France,  Britain,  and  the  rest  openly  before  the  human  race,  the  principles  and 
the  aim  of  this  war  were  put  upon  a  world  basis.  Secondly,  these  principles 
and  aims  were  for  the  wiping  out  of  autocracy,  inhumanity,  and  injustice,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  world  Justice,  world  humanity,  and  world  democracy. 

WRONGS  TO  INDIVIDUAL  ON  WOSLD  BASIS  FOB  BXDBES8. 

With  the  ushering  In  of  the  new  year,  1919,  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
assembled  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace  for  the  world,  for  the  establishment 
everywhere  of  the  principles  for  which  this  World  War  was  waged  by  the 
forces  of  democracy. 

Therefore  every  denial  or  violation  of  Justice,  humanity,  and  democracy  has 
become  a  matter  for  correction  and  abrogation  on  a  world  basis  by  a  world 
court 

Hence,  colored  America,  which  furnished  400,000  brave  soldiers  for  this  war 
backed  by  over  14,000,000  loyal  citizen-soldiers  without  a  traitor,  appeals  to  the 
allied  world  for  Justice  and  democracy  in  the  peace  settlement. 

UTTERLY   UNDEMOCRATIC   TBEATliBNT   OF   COLORED   CITIZENS    OF    UNITED    STATES    OF 

AMEBIGA. 

Citizens  by  law  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  famous  Republic  of  the 
West,  we  first  appeal  to  the  civilized  world  for  the  discontinuance  of  all  race 
or  class  discrimination  in  the  world  peace  settlement  At  this  supreme  moment 
in  the  cause  of  universal  humanity,  when  wrongs  to  man  should  be  banished, 
we  must  call  world  attention  to  the  utterly  undemocratic  conditions  under 
which  every  person  of  color  is  forced  to  live  in  this  country.  Because  of  race 
autocracy,  our  color  in  the  Nation's  Capital  deprives  us  of  every  civil  right  ex- 
cept in  public  carriers  and  subjects  us  to  rejection  or  to  the  restriction  of  the 
Ghetto  as  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  Otherwise  our  color  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  deprives  us  of  every  civil,  political,  social,  and  Judicial 
right,  subjects  us  to  obloquy,  imposition,  deprivations,  injustices,  cruelties, 
atrocities  worse  in  degree  than  exist  anywhere  else  in  Christendom.  Spcr^jr?!- 
tion  in  public  carriers,  disfranchisement,  lynching,  are  essentially  violations 
of  tliat  world  democracy  for  which  the  war  was  fought 

139027'*— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1—   44 
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SBLV-DETBBMnfATION   VOB   DABKEB   NATION0. 

That  the  tremendous  material  and  appalling  human  losses  of  this  World  War 
may  not  be  without  result  for  good,  we  appeal  to  the  peace  conclave  to  grant 
self-determination  and  rights  without  discrimination  to  all  of  the  darker 
nations. 

APPEAL  BT  BACE  PBTrnONXBS  FOB  VNIYEBSAI.  ABOLtnON  OF  OOLOB  FBOSGBIPTION. 

On  our  part  we  shall  send  race  petitioners  to  the  assembly  of  the  repreflenta«> 
tives  of  the  civilized  world  meeting  to  make  good  the  promise  of  the  victors  In 
the  World  War,  to  petition  for  the  abolition  of  autocracy  of  race  against  col- 
ored persons  everywhere,  and  to  appeal  to  this  world  court  for  the  discontinuance 
of  color  proscription  and  all  distinctions  based  on  color,  dvic,  political,  and 
Judicial  in  every  nation  as  an  article  of  the  peace  agreement,  that  the  world 
may  be  remade  truly  on  the  basis  of  the  liberation  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  enjoyment  by  every  human  being  of  world  'temocracy. 

KLSB  THKBX  IS  NO  ''  NEW  DAT." 

For  without  this  there  will  not  be  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  of  democracy, 
nor  of  a  new  era  of  permanent  peace  after  the  most  terrible  and  gigantic  war 
ever  known,  embracing  two  hemispheres  in  a  death  grapple  between  the  forces 
of  autocracy  and  of  democracy. 

The  Committeb  on  Addbbss. 
William  M.  Trotter,  Massachusetts,  Chairman;  Rev.  P.  G.  James, 
New  Jersey;  Dr.  W.  T.  Ck>leman,  Maryland;  Rev.  M.  L.  John- 
son, Arkansas;  G.  W.  Goode,  Virginia;  Rev.  W.  L.  Gibbons, 
Mississippi;  Rev.  W.  McDonald,  Connecticut,  Atty,  L.  A.  H.; 
Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wells  Bamett,  Illinois ;  Dr.  A.  Walker,  Louisiana ;  Dr. 
Porter  Davis,  Kansas;  Rev.  W.  D.  Garter,  Washington  (State) ; 
Dr.  Ghas.  Sumner  Long,  Florida ;  R,  W.  Westberry,  South  Garo- 
lina :  J.  W.  Ross,  Minnesota ;  Bishop  G.  G.  Glements,  Kentucky ; 
Atty.  J.  D.  Bills,  West  Virginia ;  Rev.  G.  V.  Page,  Missouri ;  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Davis,  Tennessee;  Prof.  L.  B.  Cash,  Texas;  W.  G. 
Brown,  District  of  Columbia;  Dr.  R.  A.  Whitaker,  Oklahoma; 
Hon.  Isaac  B.  Allen,  New  Tork;  R.  B.  James,  Michigan;  G.  W. 
Boyer,  Ohio;  Bishop  J.  S.  Caldwell,  Pennsylvania;  Rev.  J.  O. 
McDaniels,  New  Tork;  Rev.  H.  H.  Jackson,  North  Carolina; 
Rev.  Jolm  V.  Goodgame,  Alabama. 

To  all  these  delegates,  the  only  ones  elected  by  the  colored  citizens  nationally 
to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  the  peace  conference,  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment refused  passports.  The  evident  tyranny  of  the  same  magistrate  who  pro- 
claimed world  democracy  as  the  object  of  the  war  refusing  to  permit  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  element  denied  full  democracy  to  petition  aroused  indig- 
nation, and  so  the  Secretary  refrained  from  applying  to  the  State  Department 
for  passports  and,  acting  within  the  law,  arrived  only  after  an  effort  of  three 
months. 

THE  CLAtTSE  PETmONSD  FOB. 

Noting  that  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  was  to  consider  amend- 
ments at  sessions  beginning  March  22,  the  league  cabled  a  petition  to  this 
commission,  on  which  the  Secretary  has  written  Mr.  Trotter,  the  secretary,  at 
Paris  as  follows: 

AicEBioAN  Commission  to  Nbgotiatb  Peace, 

Parte,  16  May,  1919. 

Deab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  letter  received  by  me  on  the  16th  I  beg  to  state 
that  a  cablegram  petition  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  of  the  United 
States  (without  date)  was  received  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  March. 

An  accurate  copy  of  the  cablegram  as  it  was  received  is  inclosed  in  accordance 
with  your  request. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

W.  H.  Shephabdson, 
Secretary  of  the  CommissUm  on  the  League  of  Natians. 

William  Tbotteb,  Bsq., 

Hotel  dtf  Bon  Pasteur,  Parity 
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The  InclosQire  read:  "X  264/24  New  York  184  1/58.  League  of  Nations 
Commission  Peace  Conference,  Paris.'* 

Fourteen  million  colored  Americans,  soldiers  and  civilians,  who  helped  win 
war.  through  Njational  Equal  Rights  League  in  national  convention,  December, 
petition  peace  conference  in  fulfillment  of  \*'ar  promises  of  democracy  for 
everyone  to  incorporate  in  league  covenant  following  clause:  Real  democracy 
for  world  being  avowed  aim  of  nations  establishing  league  of  nations  high 
contracting  powers  agree  to  grant  their  citizens  respectively  full  liberty, 
rights  of  democracy,  protection  of  life  without  distinction  based  on  race, 
color,  or  previous  conditions. 

Elected  petitioners:  Matthew  Shaw,  Massachusetts;  Nathaniel  Taylor,  ftfls- 
sissippi:  W.  Johnson,  Virginia;  Bishop  Kyle,  Missouri;  J.  Ransom,  Kansas; 
W.  Trotter,  Massachusetts ;  R.  Singleton,  Georgia ;  Ida  Barnett,  Illinois ;  Madam 
C.  Walker,  New  York ;  Wm.  Carter,  Washington ;  David  Klugh,  Massachusetts. 
Committee:  Thomas  Walker,  Byron  Gunner,  Allen  Whaley,  Maurice  Spencer; 
James  NelU,  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Delegate  and  Secretary  Trotter  arrived  in  France  and  reached  Paris  early 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1919.  to  find  on  May  8  that  the  petition  of  colored 
America  had  been  denied  by  the  peace  conference  in  the  preliminary  peace 
agreement  deltvered  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Germany.  On  May  7  Secretary 
Trotter  telegraphed  to  Versailles  to  President  Clemenceau  and  Secretary 
Dutasta,  of  the  peace  conference;  to  Marshal  Foch,  to  President  Wilson,  Mr 
Lloyd-€teorge,  Baron  Makino,  and  Mr.  Orlando,  heads  of  peace  declaratioit 
of  the  five  great  powers,  the  following  protest : 

Paris,  Fkance,  May  7,  1919^ 
Being  informed  that  the  world  peace  treaty  Ignores  the  petitions  for  abolition 
of  the  undemocratic  color  discrimination,  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  secretary  of  whose  delegation  of  petitioners 
has  just  arrived  this  afternoon  because  of  autocratic  race  restrictions,  hereby 
deplores  this  grave  injustice  in  behalf  of  14,000,000  colored  Americans  who 
commissioned  the  league  by  a  National  Colored  Congress  held  at  the  Federal 
Capital  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  seek  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
made  during  the  war  of  democracy  for  the  world.  The  league  protests  this 
awful  violation  of  the  war  promises  of  the  entente  allies  and  insists  pledge 
should  yet  be  kept  in  final  peace  document 

WnxiAM  Tbotteb, 

Secretarjf^ 

On  May  15  Secretary  Trotter  inclosed  the  above  telegram  In  Englisii  and 
French  and  a  copy  of  his  credential  with  the  following  letter  to  every  delegate 
to  the  peace  conference: 

National  Equal  Rights  Leagite  of  United  States  of  America, 

36  Rue  Sainte-Anne,  Hotel  du  Bon  Pasteub, 

Porte,  15  May,  1919, 

Delegate  of to  World  Peace  Conference, 

ParU. 

Honorable  Sir:  As  delegate  to  Paris  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League 
of  Unite<l  States  of  America  and  secretary  of  the  delegation  of  petitioners  to  the 
world  peace  conference  for  real  and  full  democracy  so  notoriously  denied  Ameri- 
cans of  color  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  for  your  consideration  and  ac- 
tion tiiereon  as  a  delegate  to  the  world  peace  conference  the  following  protest 
and  petition  in  brief  for  and  in  behalf  of  all  colored  Americans,  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  on  May  7,  1919,  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  conference  antf 
the  chairman  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  Japan  at  Versailles.  A  formal  communication  supplementary 
thereto  will  be  transmitted  later. 

T  sincerely  trust  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  imperative  need  of  recognizing 
this  claim  for  democracy.  Please  do  me  the  favor  of  acknowledging  receipt 
of  this  letter. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  Trotter, 
Delegate  to  Paris  and  Secretary  of 
Petitioners  to  World  Peace  Conference, 

Paris,  France,  14  Mai,  1919, 
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The  copy  of  credential  was  as  follows: 

(Copy.l 

Office  of  the  Secretaby  of 
The  Nation  at.  Equal  Rights  League  Democracy  Conoress, 

906  T  Street  NW., 

Washinffton,  D.  C, 

Tbis  is  to  certify  that  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  Democracy  Ck)ngress^ 
representing  the  14,000.000  colored  Americans  in  the  United  States,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  did  on  December  18, 1918,  elect  and  commission  William  Monroe 
Trotter,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  as  one  of  the  nine  delegates  elected  for  similar  pur- 
pose, to  present  the  petition  of  said  congress  to  the  world  peace  conference, 
asking  for  the  abolition  of  discrimination,  proscription,  and  restricted  democracy 
based  on  race  or  color  in  all  countries  where  such  discrimination,  proscription, 
and  restricted  democracy  are  practiced,  and  thus  hasten  the  ushering  in  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  the  time  when  every  man  shall  see  in  every  other  man 
his  brother  and  in  God  the  Father  of  us  alL 

Done  by  order  of  the  National  Ekiual  Rights  League  Democracy  Congress, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  this  27th  day  of  January,  A,  D.  1919. 

jAlfES  L.  Nbtlt^ 
Recording  Secretary, 

Herein  and  herewith  is  heard  the  voice  of  this  portion  of  the  American  people, 
In  number  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  population,  ever  loyal,  and  giving  men 
and  money  freely  for  the  Entente  Allies,  now  petitioning  for  guarantee  In  the 
world  peace  agreement  of  share  in  the  promised  world  democracy  for  "Libert^, 
Egalit^,  Fraternite." 

WnxiAM  Trotter, 
96  Rue  Sainie-Anne, 
Paris,  Uay  24,  1919. 

AN   OPEN   appeal  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FIVE. 

To  the  supreme  council  of  the  five  great  pouters  of  the  allied  and  associated 
nations,  M.  Georges  Clemenceau,  France,  president;  Woodroto  Wilson,  United 
States  of  America;  Hon,  Lloyd-Oeorge,  British  Empire;  M.  Orlando,  Italy; 
Baron  Makino,  Empire  of  Japan, 

Honorable  Sirs:  Greetings  to  the  victors  from  the  National  Equal  Rights 
League  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  name  of  the  colored  millions  of  America  we  address  you  in  this  an 
open  letter  and  appeal,  and  for  the  cause  of  world  democracy  and  permanent 
world  peace. 

From  the  official  records  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  published  in  the  Congressloaal  Record,  June  29, 
1918,  we  quote  governmental  conditions  for  14,000,000  Americans. 

First.  We  are  the  victims  of  civil  proscription,  solely  because  of  race  and 
color,  in  three-fourths  of  States  and  in  the  National  Capital  (Federal  territory), 
barred  from  places  of  public  accommodation,  recreation,  and  resorts — ^yes,  from 
such  places  within  Government  buildings. 

Second.  We  are  the  victims  of  class  distinctions  based  solely  on  our  race  and 
color  in  public  carriers  In  one-third  of  the  States,  segregated  even  when  passen- 
Ifers  in  Interstate  travel  and  with  the  railroads  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Third.  We  are  the  victims  of  caste  and  race  prejudice  in  Government,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  school^  and  in  officer  schools  with  other  citizens  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race  and  color,  and  in  the  Navy  Itself,  except  in  the  service  below  deck. 

Fourth.  We  are  the  victims  of  proscriptive  discrimination,  based  on  our  race 
and  color,  in  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  refused  em- 
ployment in  miiny  after  appointment  through  the  civil  service,  segregated  at 
work,  in  the  appointments  of  health  and  comfort. 

Fifth.  We  are  the  victims  of  political  proscription  in  one-third  of  the  States, 
even  in  the  election  of  Federal  official,  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
both  indirectly  by  congressional  representation  based  on  disfranchisement  and 
directly  through  intimidation,  trickery,  or  State  statutes  and  constitutions. 
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• 

Sixth.  We  are  the  victims  In  many  States,  as  consequence  of  the  foregoing^ 
civil  and  political  proscriptions  of  imposition,  robbery,  ravlshlnjj,  mob  violence, 
murder,  and  massacres,  because  of  our  race  and  color,  denied  protection  of 
police,  of  sherifCs;  denied  trial  by  court  and  jury,  rendered  impotent  to  protect 
our  daughters,  wives,  or  mothers  from  violation  by  white  men  or  murder  by 
the  mob. 

All  these  conditions,  thus  declared  by  the  National  Ck>lored  Liberty  Congress, 
assembled  at  Washington,  and  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  present  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  still  fa^^ts. 

We  quote  further  from  the  same  Record :  "  Our  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, now  the  moral  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  allied  nations  who  are  resist- 
ing German  aggression,  having  officlaUy  declared  that  our  country  has  '  entered 
tbe  fight  for  the  purpose  of  democratizing  the  nations  of  the  world  and  liber- 
ating free  peoples  everywhere';  that  *we  are  embarked  upon  an  enterprise 
which  is  to  release  the  spirits  of  the  world  from  bondage  * ;  that  we  are  *  fight- 
ing for  the  rl^ts  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  In  their 
own  govmment,'  to  'make  the  world  at  last  free,'  for  'security  for  life  and 
liberty,'  to  *  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.* " 

To  Uiis  add  Prudent  Wilson's  message  to  his  country  when  the  war  was 
won:  "The  armistice  was  signed  this  morning.  Everything  for  which  Amer- 
ica fought  has  been  accomplished.  It  will  now  be  our  fortunate  duty  to  assist 
by  example,  by  sober,  friendly  counsel,  and  by  material  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Just  democracy  throughout  the  world,"  with  his  words  to  the  French 
nation  In  January,  1010: 

"America  in  coming  Into  this  war  thought  that  all  the  world  had  now  be- 
come conscious  that  there  was  a  single  cause  of  justice  and  of  liberty  for 
men  of  every  kind  and  place." 

Add,  also,  the  words  In  the  message  of  congratulation  to  President  Wilson 
on  the  victory  won  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain : 

"  I  feel  sure  that  at  the  peace  conference  we  shall  be  able  to  cooperate  faith- 
fully to  promote  the  reign  of  peace,  with  liberty  and  true  democracy  throughout 
the  world." 

Then  add  the  noble  words  of  the  Premier  of  France,  Monsieur  Clemenceau, 
to  President  Wilson  on  Memorial  Day  for  the  dead  soldiers : 

"Those  sons  of  America  who  succumbed  in  our  common  battle  for  Justice 
and  for  right  repose  in  our  fields  where  the  liberty  of  the  world  was  won." 

Oh.  honorable  plenipotentiaries  of  an  agreement  for  democracy  for  all,  shut 
not  your  eyes  to  this  awful  disgrace  of  democracy. 

Honorable  commissioners  of  perpetual  peace,  Imagine  not  that  Vdth  such  a 
scandal  on  humanity  untouched  your  peace  is  just  or  will  endure.  There  will 
be  no  peace  secure  until  the  color  line  In  rights  Is  effaced. 

Hear  ye  our  petition  that  the  same  protection  of  equal  rights  and  life  for 
the  ethnical  minorities  which  you  require  for  the  Jews  In  vanquished  Austria 
and  restored  Poland  you  agree  in  your  compact  and  league  of  nations  shall 
be  vouchsafed  to  the  citizens  respectively  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers. 

For  so  long  as  a  woman  advanced  in  holy  pregnancy  can  be  hung  with 
impunity,  by  her  heels,  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  by  the  mob,  her  abdomen  ripped 
open,  and  the  head  of  the  babe  crushed  under  heels  of  the  lynchers,  as  suffered 
the  late  Mary  Turner,  in  Georgia,  In  the  last  year  of  this  world  war,  the  world 
has  not  been  made  a  "  fit  place  to  live  in,"  nor  has  frlghtfulness  vanished  from 
the  earth  with  the  Prussian  empire. 

Hear  ye  the  petition  of  colored  Amerlc:.. 

Secbetabt  and  Delegates  to  Pasis, 

10  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris, 
JuwE  21,  1919. 

Mr.  Trotter.  I  would  also  like  to  have  included  in  the  record  the 
petition  of  the  liberty  congress  which  will  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  29,  1918,  and  which  gives  the  desires  and  the 
pleas  and  the  demands  of  the  colored  Americans. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  discriminations  and  the  denials  of 
democracy  of  which  we  especially  complain,  and  for  the  abolition 
of  which  we  ask  this  amendment  to  the  peace  treaty.     [Eeading:] 

B^rst  We  are  the  victims  of  civil  proscription,  solely  because  of  race  and 
color,  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  and  in  the  National  Capital  (Federal  ter- 
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ritory),  barred  firom  places  of  public  accommodation,  recreation,  and  resort; 
yes,  from  such  places  within  Government  buildings. 

Second.  We  are  the  victims  of  class  distinction,  based  solely  on  our  race  and 
color,  In  public  carriers  in  one-third  of  the  States,  segregated  even  when  pas- 
sengers in  interstate  travel  and  with  the  railroads  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government 

Third.  We  are  the  victims  of  caste  and  race  prejudice  in  (government  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools  and  in  officer  schools  with  other  citizens  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race  and  color,  and  in  the  «Navy  itself,  except  as  to  the  service  below 
deck. 

Fourth.  We  are  the  victims  of  proscriptlve  discrimination,  based  on  our 
race  and  color,  in  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  refused 
employment  in  many  after  appointment  through  the  civil  service,  segregated 
At  work,  in  the  appointments  of  health  and  comfort. 

.  Fifth.  We  are  the  victims  of  political  proscription  in  one-third  of  the  States, 
'even  in  the  election  of  Federal  officials,  in  violation  of  the  Federal  O>nstitution, 
both  indirectly  by  congressional  representation  based  on  disfranchisement  and 
directly  through  intimidation,  trickery,  or  State  statutes  and  constitutions. 

Sixth.  Wc  are  the  victims  in  many  States,  as  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
civil  and  political  proscriptions  of  imposition,  robbery,  ravishing,  mob  violence, 
murder,  and  massacre,  because  of  our  race  and  color,  denied  protection  of 
police  or  sheriffs;  denied  trial  by  court  or  Jury,  rendered  impotent  to  protect 
our  daughters,  wives,  or  mothers  from  violation  by  white  men  or  murder  by 
the  mob. 

Inasmuch  as  our  country  is  now  engaged  in  the  most  gigantic  war  in  recorded 
history,  going  to  Europe  to  fight,  our  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  now  the 
moral  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  allied  nations  which  are  resisting  Germanic 
aggression  having  officially  declared  that  our  country  has  entered  the  fight  for 
the  purpose  of  democratizing  the  nations  of  the  world  and  liberating  the  free 
people  everywhere,  that  we  are  embarked  upon  "an  enterprise  which  is  to 
release  the  spirits  of  the  world  from  bondage',**  that  we  are  **fightlng  for  the 
rights  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  govern- 
ment** to  '*make  the  world  at  last  free**  for  "security  for  life  and  liberty,*'  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy**  which,  meaning  rule  of  all  people,  neces- 
sarily carries  the  presumption  of  the  same  public  rights  for  all  without  differ- 
ence or  distinction  because  of  the  accidents  of  race  or  creed,  thereby  not  creating 
class  privilege,  which  means  autocracy. 

Inasmuch*  as  American  citizens  irrespective  or  race  or  color  are  subject  to 
draft  or  are  drafted  into  fighting,  while  all  citizens  regardless  of  race  are  ex- 
pected to  aid  the  Government  by  moral  support,  by  propaganda,  by  sacrifice  at 
home  to  help  the  Government  all  of  which  our  racial  element  Is  now  doing  wltli 
a  loyalty  unsurpassed  by  citizens  of  any  race  or  color  in  every  war,  and,  even 
now,  under  present  treatment  morally  greater  than  that  of  others  because  the 
only  vicarious  loyalty ; 

In  order  that  our  country  may  not  be  weakened  in  moral  position,  prestige 
and  power  by  violations  here  of  the  noble  pronouncements  of  its  President ; 

In  order  that  the  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  In  this  war,  both  of  the  soldier 
and  of  the  civilian  part  of  an  element  of  the  American,  nearly  one-eighth,  may 
not  be  weakened  by  the  consciousness  of  the  present  denials  to  It  at  home  of 
those  conditions  and  ideals  which  they  are  sacrificing  or  are  risking  life  to  se- 
cure for  others,  with  their  soldiers  witnessing  the  continuance  of  Indignities, 
oppressions,  and  killing  of  their  kin  ere  they  leave  for  the  battle  front  abroad, 
and  without  assurance  of  protection  of  their  family,  their  sisters,  wives,  moth- 
ers from  the  lynching  mob; 

In  order  that,  when  this  awful  World  War  Is  over  and  victory  comes  to  the 
Entente  Allies,  the  condition  of  life  of  12,000,000  human  beings  in  the  tJnited 
States  of  America  may  not  prevent  the  awful  sacrifice  from  accomplishing  the 
war's  moral  purpose— democratizing  of  the  nations  of  the  world — and  that  our 
own  Republic  may  not  be  a  part  of  the  world  not  safe  for  democracy ; 

We  do  now  petition  you,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  an 
act  of  Justice,  of  moral  consistency,  and  to  help  win  the  war  for  world  de- 
mocracy : 

First.  To  abolish  and  forbid  all  distinctions,  segregations,  and  discrimina- 
tions based  upon  race  or  color  in  places  of  public  accommodation,  recreation, 
and  resort  in  Federal  buildings  and  in  Federal  territory. 

Second.  To  abolish  and  forbid  all  distinctions,  segr^^tions,  and  discrimina- 
tions based  upon  our  race  and  color  or  upon  prejudice  of  race  or  color  in  the 
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emolaments,  the  rating,  the  promotions,  the  placement  of  employees  in  the  facili- 
ties provided  by  the  Government  for  eating,  rest,  recreating,  health  for  Govern- 
ment employees,  or  for  others  in  Federal  Government  buildings  or  in  Federal 
hospitals. 

Third.  To  abolish  and  fornid  any  distinction,  separation,  or  discrimination 
based  on  race  or  color  in  any  coach  of  any  public  carrier  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

Fourth.  To  open  the  doors  of  all  schools  of  the  Federal  Government  and  all 
branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  citizens  on  the  same  basis,  without  distinc- 
tion or  discrimination  based  on  race  or  coloi^. 

Fifth.  To  exercise  the  mandatory  powers  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  articles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  no 
involuntary  servitude,  no  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  law,  no  denial  of  the 
exercise  of  suffrage  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 

Sixth.  To  pass  legislation  extending  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  home  by  enacting  that 
mob  murders  shall  be  a  crime  against  the  Federal  Government,  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  for  in  the  words  of  President  Wilson,  **  De- 
mocracy means,  first  of  all,  that  we  can  govern  ourselves." 

Herewith  endeth  the  petition  of  the  colored  Americans  asking  that  the  words 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  be  applied  to  all  at  home : 

"  As  July  4,  1776,  was  the  dawn  of  democracy  for  Uils  Nation,  let  us  on  July 
4, 1918,  celebraite  the  birth  of  a  new  and  greater  spirit  of  democracy,  by  whose 
infiuence  we  hope  and  believe  that  what  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence dreamed  of  for  themselves  and  their  fellow  countrymen  shall  be  ful- 
filled for  all  mankind." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  this  amendment  to  the  peace  treaty  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  our  own  racial  minority,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  patriotic  Americans.  This  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  effect 
it  means  that  they  Doth  shall  be  carried  out  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  ask  this  amendment  in  behalf  of  the  se- 
curity of  lasting  peace.  We  hate  to  say  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are 
a  peace-loving  race  of  people,  the  most  peaceable,  the  most  long- 
eunering  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oppres- 
sion of  colored  Americans  by  their  fellow  white  Americans  is  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  unless  the  governmental  authorities.  State 
and  National,  take  hold  of  the  situation  and  put  their  feet  down 
firmly  against  this  continuance,  you  nor  I  nor  non^  of  us  can  be 
assured  that  our  own  dear  land  shall  be  the  land  of  peace,  shall  be 
without  violence,  shall  be  without  insurrection,  and  shall  be  without 
war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  true  for  two  reasons.  Now,  when  people 
all  over  the  earth  are  getting  respect,  are  getting  liberty,  and  are 
getting  equality,  it  becomes  harder  for  any  one  race  which  is  singled 
out  alone  for  repression  and  inequality  to  endure  in  tranquiUity 
that  humiliation  and  that  repression. 

Not  only  is  that  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  very  fact  that  for 
everyone  else  there  exist  liberty  and  equality,  increases  the  contempt 
of  those  who  have  their  rights  for  this  one  element  who  are  without 
their  rights;  and  those  two  forces — an  increasing  contempt  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  aggression  and  an  increasing  inabil- 
ity of  any  race  or  class  of  people  to  endure  humiliation  and  degra- 
dation— ^must,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  the  best  men  and  women  of 
this  country,  unless  the  Government  itself,  takes  a  stand  against  it, 
lead  to  something  in  this  country  which  will  be  a  breach  of  the 
peace  of  the  world;  and  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  final  plea  for 
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this  amendment  is  in  the  interest  of  everlasting  world  peace  and 
the  securit>[  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  in  his  home  and  property 
and  possessions,  everywhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Those  gentlemen  who  are  here,  who  have  come  in 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  German-African  colonies,  we 
will  hear.  Tlie  first  name  on  the  list  given  me  is  that  of  Dr.  Joe  T. 
Thomas,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  JOE  T.  THOMAS,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  representative  of  the  National 
Race  Congress  of  America,  I  reel  greatly  honored  by  you  allowing 
me  to  discuss  with  you,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation,  the  disposition  of  the  Grerman  colonies  in  Africa. 

I  shall  not  touch  German  East  nor  German  Southwest  Africa, 
but  I  am  here  asking  you  to  throw  the  strong  arm  of  Uncle  Sam 
around  Kamerun,  for  1  know  our  Government  is  the  best  prepared 
Nation  to  assume  mandatory  over  this  particular  territory  of  191,000 
square  miles  and  4,500,000  natives. 

The  American  Negro  proved,  as  he  has,  that  he  is  100  per  cent 
American  in  this  world's  war.  He  did  his  dut^,  fought,  bled,  and 
died  for  our  coimtry.  He  owes  a  duty  to  his  African  brothers  in  Af- 
rica. America,  the  light  of  civilization,  can  by  assuming  mandatory 
over  Kamerun  land,  open  a  new  world  for  the  educated  American 
Negro,  under  the  direction  of  trained  white  American  statesmen, 
soldiers,  and  diplomats. 

We  can  start  with,  enfoTCe  national  prohibition  over  the  African 
mandatory,  which  will  give  us  a  sober  territory  of  black  wards, 
whose  territory  we  need  never  to  annex,  nor  whose  subjects  need  we 
ever  to  accept  as  citizens  of  thes  ^  United  States.  Ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  American  negroes  could  ii^  recruited  to  police  this  manda- 
tory and  the  trained  .Ajnerican  negro  officers  just  out  of  the  trenches 
can  be  utilized  there  under  higher  white  officers. 

Ten  thousand  American  teachers  under  our  civil  service  could  be 
sent  there  to  teach  and  instill  American  civilization  in  their  minds. 
Then  the  American  white  and  black  man  can  work  to  make  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government  paramount  in  that  country  of  200,000,000 
blacks,  which  will  ultimately  give  us  commercial  supremacy  in  Af- 
rica and  open  a  new  world  for  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  farm- 
ers, and  laborers. 

These  blacks  will  wear  our  cotton  goods  and  thousands  of  nulls 
will  spring  up  all  over  our  country  to  manufacture  goods  to  mtxst  the 
wants  of  these  people,  which  will  cause  every  available  acre  of  cot- 
ton land  in  the  South  to  be  utilized  to  produce  that  staple,  and  this 
will  cause  labor  in  the  field,  mine,  and  factory  to  continue  to  be  paid 
a  high  wage,  causing  living  conditions  among  the  poor  in  our  coun- 
try to  advance  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection. 

We  have  not  touched  the  treasures  hidden  in  the  hills  nor  the 
caoutchouc  oozing  from  the  trees  of  the  Kamerun.  We  will  have  a 
free  port  to  this  vast,  rich,  undeveloped  country.  With  our  trained 
American  blacks  we  can  capture  the  trade  for  our  flag  and  country 
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and  more  speedily  become  the  king  of  commerce,  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  die  guardian  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  the  defender  of  democ- 
racy. 

Therefore,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  I  ask  to  have  the  treaty 
of  the  peace  conference  amended  to  this  end,  to  strike  out  the  name 
of  France  as  mandatory  over  the  Camerom  lands,  and  have  the 
jiame  of  the  United  States  of  America  inserted  as  mandatory  over 
this  particular  African  territory. 

France  has  under  her  now  over  50,000,000  Africans,  and  more 
colonies  than  her  strength  can  properly  manage.  Now,  after  the 
great  toll  taken  from  her  in  men  and  money,  she  should  not  be 
burdened  with  other  African  possessions,  whicn  she  will  not  be  able 
to  civilize  and  Christianize.  1  believe  France  would  be  grateful  if 
our  country  would  help  in  this  great  humanitarian  work,  and  I 
know  the  United  States  would  get  the  thanks  and  the  sanction  of 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  if  we  took  the  mandatory  over 
this  African  colony. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  H.  JEBITAOIN,  OF  WASHnrOTOH,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Jebnagin.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Race  Congress  of 
America  in  addressing  you  believes  that  it  is  voicing  the  sentiments 
of  the  15,000,000  of  negroes  of  this  country,  and  many  of  the  darker 
races  of  the  world. 

The  race  congress  desires  that  the  natives  of  Africa  shall  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  government  as  fast  as  their  develop- 
ment permits  in  conformity  with  the  principle  that  the  government 
exists  for  the  natives,  and  not  the  natives  for  the  government. 
They  shall  at  once  be  allowed  to  participate  in  local  and  tribal 
government  according  to  ancient  usage,  and  this  participation  shall 

gradually  extend,  as  edilbation  and  experience  proceeds,  to  the 
igher  offices  of  state,  to  the  end  that,  in  time,  Airica  be  ruled  by 
consent  of  the  Africans;  and  we  believe  that  it  can  best  be  done 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  We  desire  that  no  par- 
ticular religion  shall  be  imposed  and  no  particular  form  of  human 
culture.  There  shall  be  liberty  of  conscience.  The  uplift  of  the 
natives  shall  take  into  consideration  their  present  condition  and 
shall  allow  the  utmost  scope  to  racial  genius,  social  inheritance  and 
individual  bent  so  long  as  these  are  not  contrary  to  the  best  estab- 
lished principles  of  civilization. 

We  further  ask  it  because  the  civilized  negroes  of  the  world 
want  better  conditions,  not  onl^  in  Africa  but  in  every  country 
and  everywhere,  and  hence  it  is  their  desire  that  wherever  per- 
sons of  African  descent  are  civilized  and  able  to  meet  the  tests  of 
surrounding  culture,  they  shall  be  accorded  the  same  rights  as 
their  fellow  citizens;  they  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  race  or 
color  a  voice  in  their  own  government,  justice  before  the  courts  and 
economic  and  social  equality  according  to  ability  and  desert. 

We  desire  that  this  great  league  of  nations,  this  covenant,  may 
secure  protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  guarantee  of  national 
and  international  labor  legislation  shall  cover  the  native  workers  as 
well  as  whites;  they  shall  have  equitable  representation  in  all  the 
international  institutions  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  the  partici- 
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pation  of  the  blacks  themselves  in  every  domain  of  endeavor  shall 
be  encouraged  in  accordance  with  the  declared,  object  of  article  19 
of  the  league  of  nations,  to  wit :  "  The  well-being  and  the  develop- 
ment of  these  people  constitute  a  sacred  mission  of  civilization  and 
it  is  proper  in  establishing  the  league  of  nations  to  incorporate 
therein  pledges  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  mission," 

Whenever  it  is  proven  that  African  natives  are  not  receiving  just 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  State,  or  that  any  State  deliberately 
excludes  its  civilized  citizens  or  subjects  of  Negro  descent  from  ite 
body  politic  and  cultural,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  league  of  nations 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

Hence,  we  are  making  this  prayer  to  you,  gentlemen,  because  we 
feel  that  you  are  trying  to  do  the  very  oest  you  can  for  the  uplift 
of  humanity  throughout  the  entire  world;  and  we  come  to  you,  as 
representatives,  because  we  know  of  the  unrest  throughout  the  world. 

There  were  many  of  the  weaker  peoples  and  darker  races  that  met 
us  while  in  Paris,  and  we  know  their  sentiments,  and  believe  if  you 
will  take  under  consideration  these  things  it  will  bring  about  a 
greater  satisfaction  everywhere  where  it  lies  in  the  power  of  this 
committee  to  urge  protection  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  is 
not  receiving  the  protection;  and  these  colonies — ^the  colored  people 
of  America — ^is  very  much  interested  in  these  colonies,  and  they  are 
willing  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  these  colonies,  and  we 
believe  that  if  the  United  States  will  become  a  protectorate  for  this 
particular  colony,  what  better  condition  is  going  to  exist. 

STATEMEirr  OF  ME.  CHABLES  SITMNEE  WIUIAHS,  OF  INDIAN- 
APOLIS, INB. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Belations,  as  the  president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  the  Freedom  of  Africans,  their  descendants  and  kindred,  I 
am  grateful  to  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration some  tilings  that  we  tnink  might  maKe  clearer  our  national 
position  on  the  rights  of  weaker  peoples  and  ^ve  added  illustration 
to  our  determination  to  see  even-handed  justice  accorded  all,  weak 
and  strong. 

It  is  our  wish  to  see  the  treaty,  with  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations,  strengthened,  and  in  this  spirit  I  have  come. 

I  might,  before  going  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  say  that  these  three 
organizations  which  are  represented  here  never  met  before  meeting 
in  this  auditorium ;  and,  strange  to  say,  all  of  them  voice  the  same 
sentiments.  If  we  are  correctly  advised,  article  22  of  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations,  embo(}ied  in  the  treaty,  says  those  colonies 
and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  which  formerly  governed 
them,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by 
themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world, 
there  should  be  applied  to  them  the  principle  that  the  well-being  and 
development  of  such  peoples  forms  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization, 
and^  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  em- 
bodied in  this  covenant. 

It  is  again  stated  that  the  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect 
to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  in- 
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trusted  to  advanced  nations,  who  by  reason  of  their  resources  and 
experience,  etc.,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility  and  who  are 
willing  to  accept  it.  But  we  submit  that  some  form  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  should  apply  even  to  these  backwara  peoples 
of  Africa,  even  if  many  of  them  are  not  prepared  to  signify  what 
nation  should  become  their  trustee.  Surely  tneir  more  enlightened 
kindred  in  America,  Haiti,  Liberia,  San  Domingo,  Brazil,  and 
Abyssinia  could  and  would  assist  them  in  securing  a  mandatory  that 
would  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country  by  the  development 
of  its  peoples  and  not  their  exploitation. 

We  submit  that  a  backward  people  can  only  gain  actual  knowl- 
edge of  government  by  experience.  The  development  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Cuba  are  shining  examples  of  what  might  occur  if  America 
would  consent  to  act  as  a  trustee  for  these  African  colonies.  The 
United  States  has  the  advantage  of  a  large  number  of  Americans  of 
color,  and  this  would  make  it  easy  for  this  Government,  through 
sympathetic  agencies,  to  aid  the  peoples  of  Africa  to  self-government 
on  the  highways  of  civilization. 

If  you  feel  that  America  can  not  act  if  selected,  some  way  might 
be  provided  to  induce  France,  that  is  noted  for  the  full  and  equal 
opportunities  that  it  gives  to  all  under  its  domain.  Ratify  this  treaty 
with  the  construction  that  you  approve  of  the  tutelage  of  such  peo- 
ples by  an  advanced  Nation  which  bv  resources  and  experience  can 
best  undertake  the  responsibility,  ^ve  the  natives  of  the  former 
German  colonies  from  the  supervision  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
which  Government,  considering  its  attitude  toward  natives  on  their 
own  soil,  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  our  association,  qualified  by  ex- 
perience or  resources  to  undertake  this  sacred  trust  of  civilization. 
We  beg  you  to  consider,  first,  that  Africa,  the  ancient  home  of  the 
blacks,  is  now  divided  largely  among  other  nations,  and  unless  this 
treaty  is  ratified  in  a  way  that  will  give  them  some  place  besides  the 
equatorial  hotbeds  to  live  and  build  for  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants, while  other  continents  may  live  free  and  independent, 
the  world  can  not  be  safe  for  democracy.  In  our  judgment,  to  award 
the  German  colony  in  Africa  to  any  government  as  an  integral  part 
of  them  does  not  square  with  the  view  of  self-determination,  while  to 
award  it  to  the  United  States  outrages  the  very  principle  of  democ- 
racy for  which  so  many  of  our  sons  died  across  the  sea.  This  would 
put  the  responsibility  lor  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the 
suppression  of  riots  and  other  forms  of  lawlessness  directly  upon  the 
participating  nations  in  the  league. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  ask  so  strongly 
that  some  safeguard  be  made  is  that  we  know  that  we  are  living  now 
in  an  age  when  a  spirit  of  anti- Americanism  is  sweeping  the  country. 
Many  would  have  the  Americans  believe  to-day  that  the  people  of 
America  are  moved  not  by  an  American  spirit  but  by  the  spirit  of 
greed  and  selfishness,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  unrest;  but  I  assure 
you  that  that  is  not  the  cause  of  it,  because  the  unrest  is  from  an 
un-American  source  and  is  a  new  imposition  upon  the  race.  When 
I  was  myself  striving  to  get  a  passport  I  came  to  this  city,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  find  the  bureau  of  citizenship,  and  I  inquired  the  way  of 
a  man  at  the  depot,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  What  do  you  people  hope 
for  now  that  the  war  is  over?"    I  said,  "We  hope  for  what  all 
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Americans  hope  for."  He  said,  "  If  there  should  come  an  altercation 
between  you  and  me,  or  between  any  American  Negro  and  a  white 
foreign  foe,  to  which  side  would  the  American  white  rally  ?  "  I  said, 
"  I  presume  that  the  American  white  would  rally,  like  all  true  Amer- 
icans, to  the  assistance  of  Americans."  Now,  I  never  thought  until 
afterwards  he  could  not  have  been  ah  American  white  man,  but  he 
must  have  been  an  anti-American  agent,  and  it  is  now  the  sincere 
belief  of  many  intelligent  leaders  that  there  is  to-day  a  strong  anti- 
American  propaganda  to  move  the  American  prejudiced  white  man 
in  this  country  to  new  impositions  upon  the  Negro,  and  to  heap 
humiTiations  upon  him  and  to  make  his  lot  embarrassing  and  hu- 
miliating,  and  against  this  his  very  nature  speaks  out,  not  in  terms 
of  anarchy  or  violence  but  to  the  lawmakers,  appealing  that  in  jus- 
tice his  wrongs  may  be  righted  and  that  the  tree  of  democracy  might 
shelter  and  feed  all  of  its  children. 

We  have  been  informed  that  in  this  article  23  it  is  proposed  that 
the  members  of  the  league  of  nations  to  be  formed  shall  undertake 
to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  territories  under 
their  control.    We  wish  that  to  include  all  reference  to  race  or  color. 

Lastly,  we  ask  that  race  minorities  in  all  the  allied  and  associated 
nations  be  granted,  by  special  provisions,  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come,  after  our  loyalty  to  the  flag  and  to 
the  Government  in  every  war  in  which  this  country  has  been  plunged, 
from  Bunker  Hill  to  the  last  struggle  on  the  plains  of  Flanders,  we 
have  come  now,  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  Americans,  and  are 
seeking  to  participate  in  the  democracy  that  our  brawn  and  our  brain 
have  helped  to  found  in  this  great  land. 

We  wish  that  certain  provisions  shall  be  included  in  this  treaty  so 
that  at  least  the  American  Negro  will  be  as  safe  in  America  as  a 
foreign  foe  who  travels  in  our  land.  We  come  asking  not  for  pity 
or  mercy,  in  the  language  of  Joseph  Benson  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  we 
come  not  for  pity  nor  mercy,  in  the  language  of  that  distinguished 
American,  but  come  asking  for  just  consideration  and  for  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  not  because  we  are  Negroes  but  because  we  are 
Americans  through  and  through. 

We  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  International  Association  for  the 
Freedom  of  Africans,  their  kindred  and  descendants. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lankford. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  A.  lANKFORI).  MEMBER  OF  THE  EXECTT- 
TIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RACE  CONGRESS,  IN- 
SIANAPOUS,  IND. 

Mr.  Lankfokd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
think  enough  has  been  said  along  this  line.  I  do  not  think  I  care 
either  to  add  or  detract.  I  simply  rise  to  ai^  you  to  make  these  peti- 
tions a  part  of  the  record,  and  we  thank  you  for  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  make  them  a  part  of  the  record,  of 
course. 

I  want  to  put  in,  in  connection  with  the  Shantung  evidence,  two 
statements  by  Mr.  William  E.  Macklin,  who  has  been  for  24  ^ears  in 
charge  of  the  school  at  Nanking,  China,  in  regard  to  the  opinion  and 
morphine  traffic. 
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(The  statements  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

SHANTURa  AND  OPIUU. 

Under  the  dominating  influence  of  Japan  In  China  the  opium  business  that 
had  been  stopped  by  England  and  China  is  being  fully  reestablished. 

In  Asia  magazine  of  March,  1919,  Putnam  Weale  says  that  the  Japanese  Im- 
ported 20  tons  of  morphine  a  year  into  China.  The  Shanghai  North  China  Daily 
News,  the  most  conservative  and  reliable  British  newspaper  and  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  British  Legation,  quoted  in  the  Literary  Digest  of  April  12,  "  In  South 
China  morphine  is  sold  by  Chinese  peddlers,  each  of  whom  carry  a  passport 
certitFing  that  he  is  a  native  of  Formosa  and  would  be  entitled  to  Japan*s 
protection.  There  are  Japanese  post  offices  everywhere  in  China  and  they 
carry  the  drug  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Chinese  authorities  are  neither 
able  to  investigate  nor  interfere  They  are  helpless  under  Japanese  domina- 
tion. Japanese  drug  stores  throughout  China  carry  large  stocks  of  morphine, 
and  Japanese  medicine  venders  look  to  morphine  for  their  large  profits 
throughout  Tairen.  Morphine  circulates  through  Manchuria  and  the  Provinces 
adjoining.  Through  Tsingtau  morphine  is  distributed  over  Shantung  Province, 
Anhui  and  Kiangsu  Provinces.  From  Formosa  morphine  is  carried  with  opium 
and  other  contraband  by  motor-driven  fish  boats  to  some  point  on  the  main- 
land, from  which  it  is  distributed  throughout  the  Province  of  Fukien  and 
north  of  Kwangtung.  Everywhere  it  is  sold  by  Japanese  under  extraterritorial 
protection.  While  the  morphine  traffic  is  large,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  opium  traffic  upon  which  Japan  is  embarking  with  enthusiasm 
is  likely  to  prove  more  lucrative  (18  tons  of  morphine  sold  in  one  year  by 
Japan  to  China). 

"  In  the  Calcutta  opium  sales  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  considerable  pur- 
chasers of  Indian  opium;  she  purchases  for  Formosa  where  the  opium  trade 
shows  steady  growth  and  where  opium  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
morphine.  Sold  by  the  Government  of  India,  this  opium  is  exported  under 
permits  applied  for  by  the  Japanese  Government  for  shipment  to  Kobea  and 
is  transshipped  to  Tsingtau.  I^arge  profits  are  made  in  this  trade,  in  which 
are  interested  some  of  the  leading  firms  of  Japan.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  opium  is  not  imported  into  Japan,  but  is  transshipped  in  Kobea  Harbor, 
from  which  point  assisted  by  the  Japanese  railroads  to  Tslnanfu  and  smuggled 
to  Shantung  into  Shanghai  and  Yangtsz  Valley.  Two  thousand  chests  of  opium 
are  smuggled  valued  at  $20,000  per  chest,  or  $40,000,000,  and  the  Japanese 
authorities  recently  taxed  $6,000  a  chest,  or  $10,000,000,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  estimates. 

"The  customs  and  post  offices,  where  smuggling  is  done,  are  wholly  under 
Japanese  control.  Moreover,  Japanese  military  domination  would  forbid  in 
both  ports  any  interference  with  the  traffic  in  which  Japanese  authorities  are 
interested,  either  official  or  unofficial." 

Under  the  10-year  arrangement  with  England  in  1907  the  Chinese  cleared 
their  Provinces  of  native  opium  in  seven  years,  and  then  the  Indian  open  trade 
was  stopped,  though  British  merchants  were  still  allowed  tacitly  to  smuggle. 
Lately  the  Chinese  bought  up  the  remaining  fourteen  million  dollars'  worth  of 
opium  and  burned  it,  and  now  under  Japan's  domination  China  must  submit 
again  to  this  reestablishment  of  this  vile  trade. 

Shall  America  indorse  these  Hunnish  acts  toward  a  sister  friendly  allied 
Republic  by  signing  the  treaty  in  its  present  form? 

W.  B.  Macklin. 


After  many  years  of  heroic  efforts,  the  Chinese  finally  throw  off  the  opium 
traffic,  finally  purchasing  $14,000,000  worth  of  the  drug  and  burning  it.  After 
all  this  sacrifice  under  Japanese  domination,  the  opium  trade  Is  being  fully  re- 
established. From  the  North  China  Daily  News,  the  most  conservative  and  re- 
liable British  newspapers  in  China,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  British  lega- 
tion, as  quoted  in  the  Literary  Digest  of  April  12,  says:  "Eighteen  tons  of 
morphine  was  smuggled  into  China  in  one  year.  Japanese  post  offices  are  In 
every  part  of  China  and  carry  the  drug  everywhere.  No  customs  inspection  by 
Chinese  authorities  allowed  by  the  Japanese.  In  south  China  morphine  is  sold 
by  Chinese  peddlers,  each  of  whom  carries  a  passport  certifying  that  he  is  a 
native  of  Formosa,  and  therefore  entitled  to  Japanese  protection.    Japanese 
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drug  stores  throughout  China  carry  large  stores  of  moiphlna  Japanese  medi- 
cine vendors  look  to  morjphlne  for  their  largest  profit.  Through  Tarren  mor- 
phine circulates  throughout  Manchuria  and  the  Province  adjoining.  Throui^ 
Tslngtan  morphine  Is  carried  with  opium  and  other  contraband  by  motor 
driven  fishing  boats  to  some  point  on  the  mainland  from  whence  It  is  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  Province  of  Fuklen  and  the  north  Kwangtwant  Every* 
where  It  is  sold  by  Japanese  under  extra  territorial  protection.  While  the 
morphine  traffic  is  large  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  opium  traffic 
upon  which  Japan  Is  embarking  with  enthusiasm  is  likely  to  prove  more  lucra- 
tive. In  the  Calcutta  opium  sale,  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  considerable 
purchasers  of  Indian  opium.  She  purchases  for  Formosa,  where  the  opium 
trade  shows  a  steady  growth,  and  where  opium  Is  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  morphine.  Sold  by  the  Government  of  India,  this  opium  is  exported  under 
permits  applied  for  by  the  Japanese  Government,  is  shipped  to  Kobe,  and  from 
Kobe  is  transshipped  to  Tsingtau.  Large  profits  are  made  in  this  trade,  in 
which  are  Interested  some  of  the  leading  firms  of  Japan.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  this  opium  Is  not  imported  into  Japan.  It  Is  transhipped  In  Kobe 
harbor  from  which  point,  assisted  by  the  Japanese-controlled  railroad  through 
Tsinanfu  it  Is  smuggled  through  Shantung  into  Shanghai  into  Tangtse  Valley. 
Two  thousand  chests  are  smuggled,  selling  at  $20,00(>--|40,000,000.  The 
Japanese  authorities  levy  a  tax  upon  this  which  does  not  appear  in  the  esti- 
mates, equivalent  to  $5,000  a  chest,  a  total  for  2,000  chest  of  110,000,000. 
The  customs  where  smuggling  is  done  are  wholly  under  Japanese  control. 
Moreover,  Japanese  military  domination  would  forbid  in  both  ports  any  inter- 
ference with  the  traffic  in  which  the  Japanese  are  Interested,  either  officially  or 
unofficially." 

From  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  May  19,  E.  W.  Thwing,  of  the  In- 
temation  Reform  Bureau,  says:  "Japan  imports  20  tons  of  morphine  a  year 
into  China." 

Many  quotations  in  Mlllards  Review  and  the  Far  Eastern  Magazine. 

Under  10  year  arrangement  with  England  in  1007,  the  Chinese  cleared  all 
their  Provinces  of  native  opium  in  7  years,  and  then  the  Indian  opium  trade 
was  supposedly  stopped,  but  tacitly  smuggling  still  allowed,  and  now  under 
Japanese  domination,  China  must  submit  to  the  full  reestabllshment  of  the  vile 
traffic.  Shall  America  Indorse  such  Hunnish  acts  toward  a  sister,  friendly, 
allied  republic  by  signing  the  treaty  in  its  present  form? 

W.  E.  Magkun. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  is  now  closed.  There  will  be  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  committee  this  afternoon  at  the  Capitol  room 
at  3  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.80  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  August  29, 1919,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FRIDAY,  AUaUST  99,  1910. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobeion  Relations, 

Wa^hingtonf  D.  0. 

The  committee  met,  pm^uant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Harding,  John- 
son, New,  and  Moses. 

The  Chaibican.  The  hour  for  the  hearing  having  arrived,  the 
committee  are  ready  to  hear  the  gentlemen  who  appear  here  in 
behalf  of  the  mid-£uropean  peoples.  The  time  is  mnited.  The 
committee  can  not  sit  after  12  o'clock.  I  wlQ  call  on  Mr.  R.  T. 
Caldwdl,  of  New  York,  representing  the  League  of  Four  Nations  in 
the  American  Mid-European  Association. 

STATEHEITT  OF  HB.  B.  T.  CALDWELL. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  an  American 
citizen  to  appear  before  any  American  tribunal  or  govemmentol 
body  of  any  kind  on  behalf  of  an  oppressed  nationality. 

During  the  Great  War,  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Dr.  Thomas 
G.  Masaryk,  the  first  President  of  tne  new  Czecho-Slovak  Republic. 
Through  nim  I  first  became  interested  in  the  struggling  nations  of 
Europe  who  have  been  so  long  in  subjugation.  His  sincere  sympathy 
with  all  aspirations  for  freedom  deeply  moved  me.  I  este^ed  and 
admired  his  lofty  and  simple  character  and  his  great  intellect.  With 
his  approval  I  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Mid-European 
Association  with  the  object  of  fostering  relations  between  the  United 
States  and.  these  suffering  nations. 

Later  on  I  went  overseas  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  to  attempt  to  aid  in  establishing  closer 
relations  oetween  America  and  the  European  coim tries.  I  spent 
many  weeks  in  Paris.  I  came  to  know  ve^  well  manv  of  the  prime 
ministers  and  cabinets  of  these  nations  of  Eiurope.  My  interest  and 
my  sympathy  grew  with  my  knowledge. 

And  so  I  am  to-day,  on  behalf  of  the  Amcorican  Mid-Eiuropean 
Association,  and  also  on  my  own  behalf  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  presenting  to  ^our  committee  the  cause  of  these  four  coun- 
tries— Lithuania,  Latvia,^  Esthonia,  and  Ukraine. 

To  me^  gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  these 
peoples  from  remote  places  should  turn  by  common  consent  to  the 
American  Senate  for  sympathy  and  aid  in  the  hour  of  their  perplexity, 
feeling  as  they  do  that  here  a  friendly  ear  shall  receive  then:  petition. 

If  it  is  natural  for  these  aspiring  people  to  turn  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  strength  and  euiaance,  it  is  no  less  natural  for  our  Senate 
to  extend  them  the  hand  of  encouragement  and  friendship,  for  they 
seek  the  path  our  fathers  trod. 
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Our  forefathers  undertook,  3,000,000  strong,  to  carve  a  nation 
out  of  a  wilderness  and  in  doing  so  planted  the  seed  of  national 
aspirations  which  still  flourish,  and  their  achievements  find  emulation 
among  peoples  everywhere. 

The  appearance  of  these  four  natiohd  before  you  is  a  direct  result 
of  our  own  national  achievements.  Our  generations  before  us  have 
each  met  their  problems  as  they  arose.     We  having  to  meet  the 

f)roblom  of  our  day  in  helping  to  win  the  war,  have  set  those  nations 
ree  from  the  bondage  ^hich  has  long  oppressed  them.  But  to  set 
them  free  without  means  of  sustenance  is  out  to  caat  tJiem  adrift  on 
the  tide. 

They  are  living  on  our  bounty,  which  is  a  trying  ordeal  for  any 
people  worthy  of  tJieir  freedom.  They  are  becoming  more  deeply 
m  debt  and  we  continuallv  more  involved.  We  can  not  forsake  them 
nor  can  they  or  we  continue  as  we  are.  We  should  arm  them  to  fight 
back  the  murderous  Bolsheviki. 

The  independence  of  these  peoples  have  been  recognized  by  various 
nations — Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  Germany's  recognition  of  Lithuania  bodes  no  good  to  us, 
to  the  Lithuanians,  nor  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

All  these  nations  lie  inmiediately  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
They  are  now  the  prey  of  Germany  who  seeks  to  control  them  in 
order  to  have  an  undisputed  highway  to  the  mastery  of  Russia,  yet 
they  are  intensely  anti-German. 

Again,  the  record  of  all  four  of  these  countries  is  clean  in  rendering 
valiant  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  defeat  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
No  more  vital  link  in  the  whole  universal  body  politic  of  the  world 
exists  for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  Lithuania  and  these  three 
neighbors. 

If  Germany  is  permitted  to  maintain  a  private  highway  to  the 
political  and  commercial  conquest  of  Russia,  it  bodes  ill  to  the  future 
of  all.  The  steadfast  refusal  of  the  Germany  Army  to  obey  Foch's 
command  to  retire  from  Lithuania  speaks  plainly  Germany's  inten- 
tion to  retain  Lithuania  at  all  hazards.  Tnese  Baltic  Provinces  are 
flooded  with  German  printed  money  and  with  German  troops.  Shall 
we  permit  these  anti-German  allies  to  be  Germanized  against  their 
will  and  against  our  interests  ?  They  have  fought  the  fight  and  fight 
it  still,  never  despairing  against  overwhelming  odds. 

Though  stripped  of  their  resources,  though  attacked  on  all  sides, 
though  poorly  equipped  are  their  armies  and  people,  yet  never  once 
have  they  grown  laint-hearted  though  the  peace  conference  per- 
sistently passed  them  by,  while  besieged  by  the  Poles  on  the  south, 
by  the  Germans  on  the  west,  and  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  east.  .  Shall 
these  brave  people,  all  four  of  them,  who  have  foueht  for  their  inde- 
pendence, since  ravaged  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  be  deserted  by  us 
to  whom  they  rightfully  look  as  to  an  elder  brother?  Until  thej 
receive  recognition  by  us  who  have  the  greatest  number  of  their 
nationals  who  have  departed  from  their  own  borders,  they  have  not 
the  means  of  establisning  their  credit  in  the  only  quarter  where 
natural  conditions  are  favorable.  For  of  these  combined  peoples, 
embracing  in  all  in  excess  of  60,000,000,  we  have  in  this  country  about 
2,000,000.  With  recognition  the  people  could  sell  a  bond  issue  to 
their  nationals  here  which  would  reestablish  their  commerce  and 
create  employment  in  their  respective  countries  and  offer  the  best 
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offset  to  Bolshevism,  and  in  turn  render  them  good  customers  for 
the  world.  So  long  as  they  remain  prostrate  they  remain  a  menace, 
and  so  long  we  must  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  Their  com- 
bined nationals  in  the  United  States  bought  in  excess  of  $70,000,000 
of  Liberty  bonds,  showing  them  a  thrifty,  frugal,  patriotic  body 
amonj?  us.  These  people  have  come  among  us  and  have  become 
part  of  us.    They  are  good  citizens  and  largety  naturalized. 

The  Congress  who  made  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip- 
])ines  to  prosper  and  freed  them  from  the  pestilence  of  foreign  op- 
pression, who  has  been  the  support  and  friend  of  South  and  Antral 
^Vmerica,  to  such  a  Congress  is  it  not  on  the  record  of  history's  pages 
that  so  deserving  peoples  as  these  should  ask  for  bread  and  receive  a 
stone? 

Gentlemen,  it  is  your  privilege  to  render  a  great  service  to  a  vast 
people  and  in  doing  so  to  render  service  to  our  country  and  to  the 
world  distraught  and  torn.  The  world  expects  this  tiung  of  us  by 
the  record  this  Congress  itself  has  established.  A  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity lies  before  us  this  morning.  Will  this  committee  give  the 
message  to  the  world  that  the  principles  of  self-determination  shall 
be  applied  to  these  nations  and  that  Gei  many  after  having  lost  the 
war  shall  not  win  the  peace  ?  Will  we  arm  these  nations  to  fight  our 
fight,  which  they  desire  to  do?  For  myself  I  can  not  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  attitude  of  this  committee  on  this  issue. 

These  nations  ask  each  for  a  separate  resolution  from  your  com- 
mittee reco^izing  its  national  independence  and  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  its  national  aspirations.  These  resolutions  I  hope  may 
be  considered  as  a  matter  entirely  sepu*ate  and  distinct  from  the 
covenant  of  Paris.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  intrude  on  the  con- 
sideration of  that  question  by  yotu*  committee^  but  we  do  most 
earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  your  committee  will  grant  to  each  of 
these  four  nations  the  recognition  they  ask  and  which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle,  of  New  York  bar,  who  is  coxmsel  for 
the  Mid-European  Association  and  for  the  representatives  of  the  four 
nations,  will  briefly  address  you,  and  vrill  then  introduce  the  national 
spokesmen. 

STATEMEKT  OF  HB.  OEOBOE  OOBDOlff  BATTLE. 

Mr.  BATn.B.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  appreciate  that  the 
time  is  limited,  and  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  subject  matter,  and 
promise  to  be  extremely  brief.  I  can  not,  however,  enter  upon  the 
actual  discussion  of  what  we  have  to  say  here  this  morning  without 
expressing  my  profound  gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  these  four 
peoples  \imom  I  represent  here  this  morning  tor  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  this  committee  and  of  voicing  their  national  aspira- 
tions before  such  a  tribunal. 

I  appear,  sir,  as  counsel  for  the  League  of  Four  Nations — the 
Esthomans,  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Ukrainians — and 
also  as  counsel  for  the  American  Mid-European  Association,  and  as 
an  American  citizen  interested  in  this  subject,  as  all  American  citizens 
are. 

Let  me  first  point  out  to  the  committee  on  the  map  iust  where 
these  four  nations  are  located.    This  map,  which  is  behina  the  chair- 
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man,  will  show  you  at  a  glance  what  the  four  nations  are  who  appear 
before  you  this  morning.  The  Esthonians  inhabit  the  territory 
marked  in  green  on  the  map,  just  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  this  lake  on 
the  east.    The  green  area  on  the  map  represents  the  Esthonians. 

The  Esthonians  are  a  diflFerent  people  racially  from  the  other  three 
nations  which  are  before  you  this  morning.  The  other  three  nations 
are  SUvic. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lithuanians  are  Aryans? 

Mr.  Battle.  The  Esthonians  are  closely  akin  to  the  Finns. 

Below  Esthonia  is  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Letts,  which  is, 
roughly  speaking,  boiinded  by  that  blue  line.  Then,  south  of  the 
Letts,  IS  tne  State  of  Lithuania,  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  bounded 
by  that  blue  line  and  having  its  outlet  on  me  Baltic  Sea.  Below 
that  is  Ukrainia.  Of  course,  these  boundaries  are  indefinite.  They 
have  not  been  definitely  delimited  yet,  but  they  are  fairly  certain, 
and  the  Ukrainian  bomdary  is  the  blue  line  n^ing  aloi^  here  ii^ 
the  southern  and  central  part  of  Russia. 

These  are  the  four  nations  appearing  before  you  this  morning  and 
asking  for  recognition.  Each  of  these  nations  in  August,  1914, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  farmed  a  part  of  me  Russian 
Empire.  They  had  all  been  unwilling  subjects  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  They  had  always  had  national  aspirations.  Each  of 
them  formed  a  separate  national  stock,  with  roots  reaching  back  into 
antiquity,  with  a  romantic  national  history  and  national  traditions, 
with  national  literatures,  with  national  artistic  aspirations,  strongly 
national  in  their  feeling.  Each  of  these  four  nations  has  set  up  and 
established  a  substantial  provisional  Government.  This  Govern- 
ment in  each  case  is  republican  in  its  character,  based  and  formed 
along  the  hues  of  the  French  Republic,  with  a  president  and  a 
premier,  a  Government  strictly  repubUcan  in  its  character.  The 
Governments  are  not  provisional  in  the  sense  that  there  is  anything 
uncertain  about  them.  They  are  established  and  certain,  they  have 
armies  in  the  field.  They  are  now  fighting  the  forces  of  Bolshevism  in 
Russia.  During  the  war  these  four  nations  fought  bravely  and  with 
the  greatest  devotion  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  After  the  collapse 
of  Russia  and  after  the  coming  on  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  in  Russia 
these  nations  were  opposed  U)  Bolshevism  and  their  armies  in  the 
field  are  fighting  against  Bolshevism.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  it  is  to  the  mterest  of  this  country,  we  respectfully  submit,  that 
these  nations  be  recognized,  is  that  they  complete  the  chain  of  buffer 
nations  rimning  through  central  Europe  and  forming  a  barrier 
aeainst  the  aggressions  of  Germany  from  the  west  and  the  attacks 
of  Bolshevism  on  the  east.  By  a  glance  at  the  map  you  will  see 
how  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  full  chain  of  nationally  mdependent 
States  if  it  is  mtended  to  separate  Germany  from  Russia.  The  State 
of  Lithuania  for  instance,  if  it  is  recognized  and  established,  bars  the 
advance  of  Germany  into  Russia,  bars  the  penetration  of  Germany 
into  Russia  along  the  northern  boundaries  of  Germany,  just  as 
Poland  bars  it  along  the  southern  boimdaries  of  Germany. 

Now,  what  we  ask  of  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  you 
take  such  action  as  in  your  judgment  will  be  appropriate  and  proper 
to  secure  for  these  coimtries  and  for  their  governments  the  recogni- 
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tion  to  which  we  claim  they  are  entitled.  As  we  say,  the  Government 
in  each  case,  while  it  is  provisional,  is  stable  and  certain.  These 
nations  have  already  been  recognized  by  many  of  the  great  nations. 
Esthonia,  I  think,  has  been  recognized  by  some  fifteen  of  the  greater 
nations.  The  representative  of  Esthonia  will  tell  you  who  they  are, 
and  the  other  Governments  have  been  recognized  by  other  nations. 
If  these  nations  can  be  recognized  by  the  United  States,  not  only 
will  it  be  of  the  greatest  aid  and  assistance  to  them  in  their  struggle 
for  civilization,  in  their  struggle  for  their  national  liberty  and  in  their 
struggles  against  Bolshevism,  but  it  will  at  once  enable  them  to  open 
up  trade  relations  with  this  country.     It  will  at  once  enable  them  to 

fain  a  very  valuable  and  extensive  conmierce  with  this  country, 
'hey  need  most  desperately  supplies  from  us.  They  have  the  means 
to  buy  the  supplies,  and  there  are  the  facilities  on  both  sides  to  open 
up  at  once  a  profitable  commerce  between  this  country  and  these 
nations  so  soon  as  they  can  be  recognized  and  put  on  a  stable  and 
permanent  basis. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  tell  us  what  nations  have 
recognized  these  four  t 

Mr.  Battle.  Their  representatives  who  are  here  can  tell  you 
definitely.  In  a  general  way,  I  can  say  that  Esthonia  has  been  recog- 
nized by  a  very  large  number  of  the  nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  not  by  us  1 

Mr.  Battle.  No;  none  of  them  have  been  recognized  by  us. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  failure  to  recomize  them  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  the  commercial  intimacy  whi^  you  speak  of, 
does  it  ? 

Mr.  Battle.  Yes;  practically.  We  can  not  have  diplomatic 
representatives  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  there  could  be  profitable  trade 
and  exports  from  this  country  if  they  were  recognized  by  this  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Battle.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  And  its  consequent  efiect,  I  pre- 
sume, upon  the  high  cost  of  Uvine  ? 

Mr.  Battle,  Yes;  undoubtemy,  just  as  every  advancement  of 
commerce  will  have  that  eflFect. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  you  know,  Mr.  Battle,  that  the  recog- 
nition of  a  nation  is  an  executive  function. 

Mr.  Battle.  I  quite  imderstand  that.  It  is  entirely  an  executive 
function,  and  the  suggestion  that  I  would  respectfully  make  to  the 
committee  would  be  under  article  116  of  the  treaty,  which  provides 
[reading]: 

Germany  acknowledges  and  agrees  to  respect  as  permanent  and  inalienable  the 
independence  of  all  the  territories  which  were  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  on 
August  1, 1914. 

These  four  nations  were  a  part  of  the  ten'itories  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire  on  August  1,  1914,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  the 
report  which  will  accompany  the  action,  I  presume,  of  this  conmiittee 
on  the  treaty,  if  reference  could  be  made  to  this  section,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  could  be  expressed,  if  it  held  that  opinion, 
that  these  territories  should  be  deemed  to  include  these  four  nations, 
the  independence  of  these  four  nations  could  well  be  recognized  by 
this  Government.     In  that  way  it  seems  to  me  germane  to  the  treaty. 
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Now,  these  nations  not  only  deserve  weU  of  the  world  for  the  part 
they  took  in  the  Great  War  and  for  the  part  which  they  are  taking  now 
in  the  Ftruggle  of  civilization  against  Bolshevism;  tnev  also  have  a 
peruliar  claim  on  this  country,  not  only  because  of  tne  traditional 
attitude  of  this  country  as  an  asylum  and  an  aid  for  all  oppressed 
nationalities,  but  because  we  have  here  within  our  borders  great 
numbers  of  the  nationals  from  these  four  countries.  We  have  about 
3,000,000  or  more  of  nationals  from  these  four  countries  who  arc  now 
resident  in  our  borders.  They  are  among  our  most  industrious  and 
valuable  citizens.  They  aid  us  in  the  nevelopment  of  our  mincr^. 
^1  any  of  them  are  farmers,  many  of  them  are  artisans — skilled  work- 
men. From  every  branch  of  life  you  will  find  representatives  of 
these  four  nations  contributing  very  largely  to  our  Ameritaa  Army, 
and  I  am  informed  that  from  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  tliere  'were 
3,000  Lithuanians  in  the  American  Army  during  the  late  war.  They 
have  bought  more  than  $70,000,000  of  the  Victory  and  Liberty 
bonds.  Tney  aided  in  all  the  war  works  of  this  country.  They  have 
been  in  every  respect  patriotic,  devoted,  and  useful  citizens,  and  for 
that  reason  they  nave  a  claim  to  ask  the  Government  of  this  country 
to  recognize  the  country  of  their  nativity  and  to  give  it  aid  now  in  ite 
hour  of  need. 

We  ask  this  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  in  the  cause  of  expediency. 
To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  that  now  confronts 
the  world,  because,  unless  these  nations  are  given  their  independence, 
there  are  going  to  be  sown  the  seeds  of  future  discontent,  the  seeds  of 
racial  unrest,  which  will  make  another  Balkan  question  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  now  ia  the  time  to  settle  this  question 
and  settle  it  right,  and  if  these  nations  are  given  their  indenendence, 
if  their  national  aspirations  are  recognized,  if  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  is  applied,  then 
their  future  will  be  peaceful,  their  future  will  be  content,  it  wUl  be 
restfid.  If  not,  they  will  be  a  festering  sore  on  the  map  of  the  world. 
There  will  be  trouble  and  discontent  there,  and  for  tne  sake  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  prosperity  of  this  country  as  well  as  for 
the  principles  of  justice  and  of  right,  we  ask  that  this  committee  give 
consideration  to  the  request  that  we  respectfully  submit  to  you. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  my  conversation  with  the  chairman,  I 
wish,  in  view  of  the  short  time  that  we  have  to  submit  our  case,  to 
call  upon  four  spokesmen  first,  one  for  each  nation,  and  then  we  have 
a  number  of  witnesses  who  can  answer  specific  questions  along  any 
specific  line.  I  will  ask  first  to  introduce  to  the  committee  the  four 
spokesmen  representing  each  his  nation,  and  taking  up  first  E^sthonia, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  wish  to  introduce  to  the  Conmiittee  Lieut. 
Commander  Beall.  He  is  an  American  citizen.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  these  spokesmen  who  is  not  a  native  of  the  country  he  represents. 
Commander  Beall  has  been  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  peace  conference,  and  he  has  become  peculiarly  interested  in 
Esthonia.  He  knows  them  all,  knows  their  problems  at  first  hand, 
and  I  think  he  can  present  their  claims  to  the  committee  with  better 
force,  perhaps,  than  a  native  of  that  nation.  So  I  beg  to  present 
Commander  Beall  as  the  spokesman  of  Esthonia. 
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STATEMENT   OF  UEUT.   COMlEAirDEK   6.  A.   BEAU.  UNITED 

STATES  BAVT. 

Commander  Beall.  The  recognition  of  independence  may  be  an 
executive  function,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  pointed 
out.  Still  we  feel  that  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  this  committee. 
That  something  unselfish  and  something  free  from  hypocrisy  may  be 
gotten  out  of  this  war  lies  in  America,  and,  lying  in  America,  must 
express  itself  through  this  committee. 

Ksthonia  is  a  Republic.  There  has  been  an  independent  govern- 
ment since  the  first  day  of  the  Russian  revolution.  Kerenskv  made 
her  an  autonomous  part  of  Russia.  She  had  had  her  own  diet  and 
her  assembly.  When  the  Bolsheviki  came  in  the  soldiers  and  sailors* 
committee  dissolved  this  assembly  officially,  though  they  did  not 
dissolve,  but  remained  in  correspondence  and  in  touch  with  each 
other  and  kept  their  assembly  intact.  When  the  Germans  came  in^ 
bv  virtue  of  having  been  sold  out  by  the  Bolsheviki,  they  fought  the 
CSrermans  all  the  way  through,  even  going  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  traitor- 
ous act  to  sell  land  to  any  foreigner,  Germany*s  scheme  being  to  buy 
up  all  the  land.  This  country  passed  the  act  making  it  a  traitorous 
act  to  sell  any  Esthonian  lancl  to  any  foreigner,  and  passed  that  act 
and  published  it  in  the  face  of  the  German  occupation.  They  prom- 
ised those  who  did  this  act  that  they  would  punish  them  as  soon  as 
they  could  get  hold  of  them.  They  fought  tne  Germans  all  the  way 
through. 

When  the  Germans  left,  an  unquestionable  pact  existed  so  that 
the  Bolsheviki  could  follow  in  on  their  heels  and  seize  the  country^ 
but  Esthonians,  left  without  arms  and  munitions,  raised  an  army 
and  drove  the  Bolsheviki  out  after  bloody  battles. 

England  saw  fit  to  go  into  Esthonia  with  troops  and  into  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  and  to  have  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Bolshevik  ves- 
sels. She  gave  Esthonia  every  assistance  possible,  and  gave  her 
nominal  recognition,  saying  that  she  could  go  no  further  until  after 
the  action  of  the  peace  conference.  That  same  provisional  recogni- 
tion has  been  extended  by  a  great  many  countries  to  Esthonia. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  that  Esthonia  is  a  separate  nation, 
absolutely  separate  from  any  of  her  neighbors,  more  closely  allied  to 
the  Finns  than  to  any  others.  Until  the  thirteenth  century  she  was 
free.  She  then  came  under  the  domination  of  the  Germans.  Peter 
the  Great  eventually  took  Esthonia  from  the  Swedes  and  Germans 
in  1510,  and  then  Esthonia  acquired  two  masters,  the  Russians 
working  through  the  existing  German  barons  and  German  domina- 
tion, and  that  is  the  condition  under  which  Esthonia  has  labored 
ever  since.    She  has  had  two  masters,  not  one. 

Esthonia  is  racially  different  from  the  Letts  and  from  any  of  her 
neighbors  except  the  Finns. 

Esthonia  has  no  reli^ous  problems.  She  has  no  Jews  within  her 
borders.  Her  church  is  free.  Most  of  the  j.eople  are  Lutherans. 
She  has  no  border  problems.  Her  borders  are  well  defined.  Her 
people  are  agricultural,  79  per  cent  rural  population.  The  popul^ 
tion  is  something  under  2,000,000 — between  a  million  and  a  haii 
and  two  million.  It  can  be  considered  as  2,000,000  if  the  rural 
population  which  has  gone  into  the  adjoining  territory  is  considered 
as  JSsthonian,  and  being  the  majority  of  the  population  there  they 
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can  be  considered  as  part  of  Esthonia.  It  then  runs  up  somewhere 
around  2,000,000.  But  within  her  well-defined  borders  they  claim 
a  population  of  1,500,000,  of  which  96  per  cent  are  Esthonians. 

Senator  New.  What  is  its  area  ? 

Commander  Beall.  Forty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  kilometers 
is  its  area.  It  is  not  a  very  ^reat  State,  but  you  can  see  by  looking 
at  the  map  that  it  occupies  uie  most  important  position  of  western 
Russia.  It  is  the  gateway  of  Russia,  particularly  to  Petrograd. 
The  port  of  Reval  and  the  Baltic  ports  are  very  great  ports.  The 
government  of  Esthonia  has  taken  in  600,000,000  marks  in  revenue 
m  the  last  half  year. 

I  want  to  reaa  to  you  a  memorandum  in  regard  to  Britain's  interest 
in  Esthonia  by  Sir  Park  Goflf,  M.  P,  I  will  read  only  excerpts 
[reading]: 

In  sending  a  mission  to  Esthonia  and  ships  to  defend  her  coasts  Britain  has  shown 
strategic  foresight.    It  is  as  essential  to  us  as  to  the  Esthonians  that  Beval,  the  chief 

Sort  o!  Esthonia,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Esthonians  and  ourselves,  as  it  1b  the 
oor  to  Bsdtic  trade. 

It  goes  on  to  say  [reading]: 

If  Reval  falls  into  German  hands  or  into  the  grip  of  the  Bolshevik!,  Baltic  trade  will 
be  closed  to  Britain. 

Esthonia  desires  Reval  to  be  a  free  port.  She  does  not  desire  to 
throttle  back  Russia.  From  the  very  first  her  proposition  has  been 
to  make  free  all  her  ports.  What  they  want  is  their  own  personal 
independence;  not  with  the  idea  of  throttling  back  Russia  and  fat- 
tening upon  her. 

Mr.  Goff  says  further  [reading] : 

Esthonia  desires  Reval  to  be  a  free  port,  and  with  the  port  of  Helsingfors,  the  capital 
of  Finland  in  the  north,  and  port  of  Keval,  the  capital  of  Esthonia  in  the  south,  they 
together  can  command  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Qui!  of  Finland. 

A  second  mission  under  Col.  Talents  has  been  sent  to  E^sthonia  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  Col.  Percy  Grordon  is  soon  leavine  with  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Bevid. 
This  friendship  between  the  two  countries  wilThave  a  lasting  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  on  which  in  these  days  of  reconstruction  depends  the  greatness, 
both  of  Britain  ana  of  Esthonia. 

To  those  whose  bump  of  locality  is  not  abnonnally  developed  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  at  once  prove  the  enormous  importance  and  stcatesic  geopraphioJ  position  of 
Esthonia  to-day.  which  may  have  a  most  important  and  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
problems  of  Ihe  ruture. 

Now  the  Finns  and  the  Esthonians  are  very  well  shown  here  in 
the  same  color.  They  have  the  same  national  anthem.  That  shows 
how  closely  allied  thev  are.  Their  language  is  practically  the  same. 
They  constitute  a  real  wall  that  is  alreadv  built,  and  it  is  to  incline 
your  minds  and  hearts  to  something  of  the  attitude  of  interest  and 
of  friendship  toward  these  Esthonians  that  I  am  speaking  to  you 
to-daj. 

It  IS  of  the  greatest  importance  conmiercially  to  the  United  States 
to  establish  some  connection  with  Esthonia.  England  has  seen  fit 
to  make  her  biggest  effort  in  Kussia  in  Esthonia.  That  surely  is 
rather  a  good  guSe  to  any  one  v^turing  on  the 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caufomia.  Commercial  sea. 

Commander  Beall.  Unknown  sea  of  f oreim  commerce.  Mr. 
,Ooff  speaks  as  follows  of  the  Esthonian  race  [reading]: 

'  The  Esthonian  race  is  as  stanch  as  it  is  slow.  Once  a  friend  is  made,  Esthonia  will 
serve  him  faithfully  and  devotedly  through  all  time.    Her  friendship  with  Biitaui» 
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long  since  commenced,  has  been  sealed  by  Britain's  practical  intervention  on  her 
bemJf  in  her  struggle  against  Bolshevism.  This  alliance  is  likely  to  spread  to  fin- 
land,  which  is  on  very  good  terms  with  Esthonia  and  Great  Britain,  and  ready  to 
accept  their  friends  as  ner  own. 

I  wish  to  impress  this  point  on  you,  the  most  important,  namely, 
the  position  of  Esthonia.  It  is  so  important  that  her  strong  nei^n- 
bors  have  not  allowed  her  to  have  independence  for  seven  centuries, 
but  her  stock  is  so  sturdy  that  the  minute  she  had  an  opportimity 
she  came  out  with  a  government  that  has  stuck  right  through  the 
revolution,  the  Bolshevik  government  and  the  Grerman  occupation. 

That  same  organization  would  be  steady  and  dependable  to  any 
nation  seeing  fit  to  ally  herself  with  E^sthonia. 

I  understand  that  my  time  is  up.  I  have  tried  to  keep  to  essen- 
tials.    » 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged. 

Mr.  Battle.  I  will  ask  permission  to  introduce  to  the  committee 
the  spokesman  for  Latvia,  the  land  that  lies  just  south  of  Esthonia. 
This  gentleman  is  a  native  Lett.  The  country  of  Latvia  consists  of 
three  Provinces,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Latvia.  The  gentleman 
who  will  speak  to  you  is  very  well  known  in  New  York,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  the  Kev.  Carl  rodin- 


The  Chairman.  Is  he  an  American  citizen  J 

Mr.  Battle.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  been  associated  for  years  with  the 
Seamen's  Church  Institute  there,  and  those  of  vou  who  know  condi- 
tions in  New  York  know  the  wonderful  work  tnat  that  institute  has 
done  for  many  years  for  our  seamen.  It  is  on  South  Street,  and  each 
night  it  cares  for  800  seamen.  It  has  done  a  good  work  for  these 
seamen.  Dr.  Fodin  is  associated  with  that  mstitute.  He  is  a 
patriotic  American  citizen.  He  is  a  native  of  Latvia,  and  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  to  you. 

STATEMElffT  OF  BEV.  GAEL  PODIlff,  OF  IffEW  70BE  CITT. 

Mr.  PoDiN.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
stand  here  before  you  this  morning.  My  heart  is  touched  with  the 
great  possibilities  that  are  before  you  and  before  my  country  this 
present  moment.*  The  story  of  my  native  land  is  very  much  like 
that  of  Esthonia,  about  which  the  commander  has  just  spoken  to  you. 
Beginning  with  Ainazi  and  leading  down  sloxig  the  Esthonian  bor- 
der— which  country  I  am  proud  to  say  is  a  very  friendly  neighbor  to 
the  Letts — and  then  on  the  east  side  by  Russia,  and  then  600  mUes 
of  border  line  between  us  and  our  friendly  neighbors  the 
Lithuanians.  There  lies  the  country  of  Latvia.  For  700  years  they 
have  preserved  a  national  consciousness  and  a  national  soul  and  while 
imder  the  Polish,  Swedish,  Russian,  and  German  dominion  she  has 
still  preserved  her  language,  her  morals,  her  purposesi  and  her  religion. 
It  is  located  on  that  sealnore  which  has  been  governed  by  all  these 
countries,  and  from  time  to  time  has  been  dominated  by  them,  and 
it  has  been  a  test  for  these  people.  They  are  strongs,  but  it  took  the 
very  soul  of  these  people  to  maintain  their  integrity. 

It  is  about  64,000  square  miles  large.  It  has  2,055,000  inhabitants. 
Forty  thousand  of  my  native  people  are  in  this  country,  and  for 
25  years  and  a  little  over  I  have  ministered  to  these  people  in  the 
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great  city  of  New  York,  and  have  been  their  friend  and  their  pastor — 
more  a  friend  than  a  pastor — ^without  a  dollar  of  salary  all  these 
years,  for  I  am  an  American  and  want  to  do  all  I  can  for  them. 

In  my  experience  I  have  learned  that  that  country  is  worthy  of 
this  great  country's  recognition.  Our  forefathers  di4  not  suffer  as 
much  as  these  people  have  suffered.  I  was  there  as  a  boy  and  in  the 
revolution  of  1906  and  1907,  and  I  saw  the  refugees  in  my  own  home 
and  I  know  what  they  have  suffered. 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  wall  of  which  the  conmiander  has  just 
spoken  and  it  has  resisted  very,  very  strongly,  and  during  this  war 
you  will  remember  that  Russia  refused  to  give  them  any  assistance 
until  they  were  all  beaten  back,  and  then  the  Lettish  commander 
assumed  the  responsibility  and  broke  the  advancing  line  and  the 
Letts  saved  their  land  from  devastation.  That  country  is  in  ruins. 
The  greatest  battles  have  been  fought  there.  The  country  has  been 
devastated  and  it  has  been  exploited  to  the  utmost  by  the  Russians 
as  they  evacuated,  taking  all  the  machinery  and  taking  the  most 
elligible  people  with  them  into  Russia  where  there  are  thousands  of 
Letts  unable  to  return,  and  of  the  350,000  of  my  people  thus  taken, 
many  of  them  are  forced  by  changing  condition  now  to  serve  in- 
different parts  of  Siberia. 

The  Germans  as  they  came  in  and  captured  everything  gave 
receipts  which  have  never  been  paid  for.  So  that  the  country, 
between  the  two  of  them,  has  been  cleaned  out  not  only  in  property 
but  also  the  land,  the  most  fertile,  has  been  reduced  to  a  wilderness, 
and  the  people  are  removed  or  supplanted  by  Russia,  exactly  as  the 
commander  nas  said. 

In  1906  the  Russians  were  forced  out,  and  the  released  men  were 
imported  on  Good  Friday.  With  my  silk  hat  and  Prince  Albert  I 
traveled  with  this  humble  population  without  a  seat,  there  being 
only  standing  room  in  these  cars. 

From  the  commercial  point  of  view  that  country  has  been  wonder- 
ful. I  have  statistics,  but  you  would  be  wearied  by  statistics.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  millions  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
business  has  been  done  by  this  country;  and  may  I  say  that  even 
now  England  has  recognized  Finland  as  an  independent  State, 
and  I  come  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  beseeching  this  august  body  to 
grant  this  same  nivor  to  the  needy  souls  in  order  that  they  may  be 
saved.  England,  France,  and  elapan  have  recognized  ner  inde- 
pendence and  Japan  has  already  sent  its  ambassador  there  to  repre- 
sent its  interests  in  that  country. 

Regarding  the  population,  there  are  2,500,000,  of  which  the  ma- 
lority  are  Lettish.  The  coimtry  contains  64,196  square  miles.  It  is 
larger  than  Switzerland,  lar^r  than  Denmark,  larger  than  the 
Netherlands  or  Belgium.  And  therefore  I  claim  that  our  coxmtry  is 
well  able  to  govern  itself. 

In  schools  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  United  States.  In  hi^h-schools  it 
is  higher  than  even  Germany  itself.  In  Uterature — ^Lettish  language 
boolS  are  produced  in  greater  numbers  than  in  other  coimtries  com- 
pared with  its  population.  In  religion  it  is  mostly  Frotestant,  but 
it  is  friendly  witn  its  Roman  Catholic  neighbors  on  the  south.  Russia 
for  all  these  years  tried  to  force  its  religion  on  these  people;  tried  to 
Russianize  tms  territory  by  force.  The  nation  desired  its  own  schools, 
its  own  judges;  yet  Russia  from  the  very  outset  forced  the  Russian 
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language,  in  1889,  on  the  people,  and  Russian  judges  who  could  not 
speak  one  word  of  the  Lettish  language,  and  forced  upon  us  Russian 
books  and  influence  and  Russian  systems  and  by  subtle  camouflaged 
bribes  tried  to  induce  the  people  to  become  reaUy  Russian.  It  is  not 
alone  Germany  that  had  the  world  dream,  it  was  Russia  as  well. 
She  sought  by  force  and  coercion  to  get  these  people  under  one  lan- 
guage and  one  rule,  one  monetary  system,  and  one  government.  And 
that  is  not  dead  ^et,  sir.  Even  if  she  should  become  a  republic,  as 
they  desire,  Russia  is  seeking  forevermore  to  overcome  that  mfluence. 

When  the  passenger  boats  were  commandeered,  she  could  not  find 
any  better  men  to  command  them  than  our  own  captains,  while  the 
crews  were  of  a  different  nationality.  In  all  the  higher  posts  of 
intellectual  life  Russia  has  chosen  our  men,  from  the  Baltic  to  Arch- 
angel, and  from  Riga  to  Vladivostok.  In  all  the  posts  where  she 
needed  men  of  superior  intellectual  attainments  she  has  chosen  my 
poor  folk.  Amid  struggles  and  privations,  amid  fierce  persecution 
under  the  Russian  Government  and  under  German  exploitation,  she 
has  still  maintained  a  high  standard  of  education  and  of  integrity, 
which  can  not  be  excelled  for  a  long  time. 

I  would  be  glad  if  any  of  you  would  interrupt  me  with  any  Ques- 
tions which  you  may  desire  to  ask,  because  my  heart  is  very  full  on 
this  subject;  and  while  I  am  an  American,  these  people  are  very 
dear  to  me,  for  I  have  a  dear  mother  whose  eye  was  torn  out  by 
shrapnel,  and  I  have  a  brother  who  had  a  house  of  64  rooms,  which 
awas  destroyed.  My  brother  was  a  prison  worker  to  whom  the 
greatest  liberties  were  given  to  visit  the  prisons,  and  he  gave  shelter 
to  60  poor  exiles.  They  imprisoned  my  brother  and  kept  him  in 
chains  for  a  long  time,  and  burned  the  house  which  sheltered  these 
people.  No  man  has  made  a  greater  record  in  prison  work  than  my 
orother.  My  heart  is  over  there,  and  I  know  wnat  these  Esthonians 
and  Letts  have  gone  through.  They  have  at  the  present  time  a 
government  by  a  state  council,  and  they  are  waiting  lor  the  time  to 
come  when  a  constitutional  assembly  can  meet.  They  had  their 
representatives  at  the  peace  conference,  and  they  are  keepuig  abreast 
with  things  there,  but  they  have  been  oppressed,  and  to-day,  contrary 
to  the  great  peace  treaty,  part  XIV,  section  2,  article  433,  which 
provides: 

And  in  order  to  insure  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  eovemment  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces  and  Lithuania,  idl  German  troops  at  present  in  the  said  territories  shall 
return  to  witiiin  the  tontiers  of  Germany  as  soon  as  the  Governments  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers  shall  think  the  moment  suitable^  having  regard  to  the 
internal  situation  of  these  territories.  These  troops  shall  abstain  from  all  requisitions 
and  seizures  and  from  any  other  coercive  measures,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplies 
intended  for  Germanv,  and  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  such  measures  for  national 
defense  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  provisional  governments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

That  provision  has  not  been  carried  out  to  this  present  moment. 
I  have  a  letter  in  mv  pocket  written  on  the  7th  day  of  August  stating 
that  the  same  bonaage  is  upon  the  neck  of  my  people.  There  is  a 
gentleman  here,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  some  moving  pictures,  and 
with  your  permission  he  will  show  you  conditions  as  late  as  the  26th 
of  May.  I  remember  that  date  ve^  well  because  it  was  my  birth- 
day. That  day  was  fraiight  and  fun  of  the  most  awful  and  norrible 
thmgs.  I  will  ask  that  Mr.  Johnson  be  given  the  privilege  of  showmg 
these  actual  things.    A  clever  American  obtained  the  privilege  from 
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a  German  officer  who  became  intoxicated — I  do  not  know  whether 
by  Scotch  or  American  whisky — to  take  these  pictures  which  do  not 
lie  and  are  not  made  up,  but  are  real  genuine  things,  so  that  you 
may  see  what  conditions  there  have  actually  been.  1  will  ask  that 
Mr.  Johnson  be  given  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  these  pictures.  In 
the  meanwhile  if  there  are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  them. 

As  to  the  Bolshevik  question  among  mv  people,  I  will  be  absolutely 
truthful  and  correct  and  will  tell  the  whole  truth.  Between  20  and  25 
per  cent  of  my  people  are  Bnlsheviki,  but  these  people  never  had  any 
rooting  in  any  of  our  social,  moral,  or  conmiercial  life.  They  are 
drifters  and  they  are  not  accountable  for  themselves  in  anv  manner, 
shape,  of  form.  I  have  met  them  here  and  elsewhere.  I  know  how 
some  of  them  have  been  embittered.  They  have  seen  their  fathers 
and  mothers  murdered-  One  boy  just  returned  foimd  six  of  his 
brothers  and  his  father  slain,  his  house  burned,  his  mother  living  in  a 
mud  hut.  Less  than  foxu*  weeks  ago  that  man  returned.  His  soul 
was  embittered,  even  as  my  own  soul  at  times  has  been  embittered. 
Our  Grovenmient  is  strong  against  this  very  thing,  and  my  people  are 
absolutely  capable  of  coping  with  it  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
where  the  Bolsheviki  are  now.  They  are  capable  of  holding  their 
own,  providing  they  are  given  a  free  rein. 

Mr.  Battle.  On  behalf  of  the  Ukrainians  I  want  to  present  Mr. 
EmU  Revyuk. 

STATEHElffT  OF  HK.  EMII  BEVYUK. 

Mr.  Revtuk.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  appear  here  on  behalf 
of  the  largest  of  the  nationalities  of  Europe  resurrected  by  this  war. 
My  native  country,  where  I  was  bom,  is  the  first  nationality  of 
Europe  as  regards  its  population.  It  is  second  among  them  as  regards 
its  area.    It  is  first  as  regards  its  natural  resources. 

My  coimtry  borders  in  the  south  on  the  Black  Sea.  Then  it  bor- 
ders more  or  less  on  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
Desna  River,  and  going  east,  not  shown  on  this  map,  as  far  as  the 
River  Don.  These  are,  more  or  less  roughly  speaking,  the  boundaries 
of  Ukrainia.  Our  neighbors  are  Roumania,  Hungary,  the  Poles,  the 
White  Russians,  the  Ureat  Russians,  the  diflFerent  Mongolian  tribes 
in  the  east,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  in  the  south.  Our 
nationality  is  Slavic  and  our  people  are  of  the  purest  Slavic  type. 
There  is  hardly  an  admixture  of  any  other  race  in  an  anthropological 
respect  in  our  nationahty. 

The  population  of  Ukrainia  is  50,000,000,  of  whom  38,000,000  are 
Ukrainian.  The  rest  are  sinall  minorities  of  different  nationalities, 
like  the  Jews,  the  Poles,  Great  Russians,  White  Russians,  and  so  on, 
scattered  like  islands  in  the  great  area  of  Ukrainia,  which  is  330,000 
square  miles,  or  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  Germany  or 
France,  and  seven  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  'that 
area  is  not  only  large  in  extent,  but  it  is  also  very  rich  in  natural 
resources.  It  is  one  stretch  of  black  earth  soil,  especially  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat.  It  has  also  all  the  mineral 
resources  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  industrjr.  It 
has  very  rich  oil  deposits  in  the  west,  which  is  called  Galicia,  and  it  has 
very  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal  in  the  east,  near  the  River  Don. 
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If  to  these  natural  resources  of  the  Ukrainia  you  add  her  seaport  of 
Odessa  and  her  rivers,  navigable  or  which  can  oe  made  navigable  very 
easily,  like  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester  and  the  Don,  you  can  see  why 
Ukrainia  has  been  called  the  granary  of  Europe.  And  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  a  granary,  well  stocked  with  these  resources,  was  the  reason 
why  we  have  never  been  let  alone  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor.  Our 
history  is  one  long  fight  for  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor 
on  that  land.  From  the  very  dawn  of  history,  when  the  Ukrainians 
first  settled  on  that  soil,  we  nad  to  fight  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Mon- 
golia pouring  into  Europe.  It  was  the  Ukrainians  who  were  first  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  Tartar  invasion.  At  that  time  our 
defenses  around  the  city  of  Kiev  were  broken  down  and  then  we  had 
to  enter  into  a  union  with  the  Lithuanians,  our  neighbors  in  the  north. 
That  was  the  onljr  union  in  which  we  were  successful.  They  were 
the  onlv  people  with  whom  we  lived  peaceably,  without  tearing  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  would  like  to  have 
that  union  also  in  the  future.  When  Ukrainians  entered  into  a  union 
with  Poland,  Poland  proved  to  be  an  oppressor. 

Then  we  XJkrainians  organized  a  strong  military  power  and  organ- 
ized in  the  seventeenth  century  the  first  republic  in  that  part  of 
Europe.  But  that  republic  entered  into  a  new  union  with  Russia, 
which  proved  disastrous  to  us.  Then  came  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  for  another  century  about  nine-tenths  of  our  population  was 
dominated  by  Russia  and'  only  one-tenth  of  the  population  was 
dominated  by  Austria-Hungary,  divided  between  tne  Province  of 
Galicia,  which  belonged  to  Austria,  and  the  part  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  Hungary. 

Tlie  Russian  Ukrainians  were  strongly  persecuted  by  the  Russian 
Government,  which  went  even  so  far  as  to  prohibit  me  use  of  the 
Ukrainian  language  in  the  schools,  in  the  public  life,  and  in  the 
churches,  and  the  Ukrainians  organized  the  first  popular  government 
in  Russia  after  the  Russian  revolution.  When  the  Bolsheviki  came 
into  power,  throueh  Bolshevik  intrigue  with  Germany,  it  was  forced 
to  make  peace  with  Germany  several  days  before  a  similar  peace  was 
made  witii  the  Bolsheviki  themselves.  'The  Ukrainians  then  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  the  Germans,  and  when  the  Germans  came  to 
Ukrainia,  then  the  Ukrainian  peasantry  rose  in  one  uprising  against 
the  German  oppressor.  There  were  as  many  as  200,000  Ukrainian 
soldiers  fighting  the  Germans,  and  the  result  was  that  Germany  had 
to  keep  an  army  of  more  than  a  million  well-equipped  soldiers  m  the 
East,  a  fact  which  counted  for  very  much  in  this  war.  When  Ger- 
many saw  lat^r  that  the  Ukrainian  Government  was  going  to  rise 
against  her,  she  overthrew  that  government  and  set  up  a  government 
headed  by  a  Russian  by  the  name  of  Kuropatzki. 

When  the  German  forces  broke  down  in  the  west,  then  the  Ukranian 
party  organized  a  new  Government,  the  so-called  directorate,  com- 
poseii  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  Ukrainian  parties.  That 
•  directorate  has  remained  until  the  present  time  the  governing  body 
of  Ukrainia.  In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  its  enemies,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  fought  in  the  east  by  the  Bolsheviki,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  fought  in  the  west  by  the  Polish  mihtarists.  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  attacked  by  the  Koumanians  in  the  soutn,  it  still 
IS  holding  the  greater  part  of  the  Ukraine,  practically  the  whole  right 
bank  of  the  Dniester  niver.    That  government,  which,  as  I  said,  is 
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composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  Ukrainian  parties^  composed  of 
representatives  elected  from  all  over  the  Ukraine,  gave  a  special  vote 
to  the  representatives  of  the  different  national  minorities  scattered 
all  over  tne  Ula-ainian  territory.  That  government  fought  first  the 
Germans  and  drove  them  out  of  the  Ukraine,  drove  out  Gen.  Kuropat- 
zki  who  was  the  head  of  the  German  Government  there,  and  then  tney 
fought  the  Bolsheviki,  and  they  are  fighting  them  still,  although 
the  Bolsheviki  have  several  times  offered  them  peace  on  favorable 
terms. 

The  Ukrainian  Government  of  the  directorate  never  got  any 
recognition  by  any  foreign  power,  and  has  not  been  so  recognized 
so  far,  but  it  is  fignting  and  nolding  the  field  against  many  enemies. 

I  wish  to  mention  in  a  few  words  another  question,  the  question 
of  eastern  Galicia,  which  is  marked  on  this  map  here  with  a  special 
color,  different  from  the  color  of  the  rest  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  Chairman.  Our  time  is  very  limited.  Will  you  tell  us  exactly 
what  you  want  the  committee  to  3o  ? 

Mr.*  Revyuk.  The  eastern  part  used  to  belong  to  Austria.  The 
Poles  were  allowed  to  estabbsh  there  a  civil  government.  It  was 
an  exceptional  case — ; — 

The  Chairman.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  go  into  all  these  details. 

Mr.  Revyuk.  In  closing  we  demand  that  the  Ukrainian  Govern- 
ment, which  is  now  fighting  against  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  east  and 
against  the  Polish  militarists  mthewest^  be  recognized,  or  that  the 
American  Senate  give  as  much  help  as  it  can  in  this  respect,  and  that 
the  Polish  Army  be  withdrawn  from  Galicia.     That  is  our  request. 

Mr.  Battle.  On  behalf  of  the  Uthuanians,  we  want  to  present 
an  American  citizen  who  is  also  the  district  attorney  of  Luzerne 
County,  in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Hon.  John  S.  Lopatto. 

STATEKEITT  OF  KB.  JOHN  S.  LOPATTO. 

Mr.  Lopatto.  Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  Lithuanian 
Nation  should  have  siirvived  to  this  day.  Ages  of  subjugation,  cen- 
turies marked  by  foreign  intrusion  and  exploitation,  have  not  caused 
these  people  to  surrender  anything  which  was  vital  to  their  perpetua- 
tion as  a  distinct  peo})le  in  language,  customs,  or  traits.  It  has 
been  a  very  hard  and  incessant  fight  throughout.  It  has  diverted 
their  forces  from  striving  for  things  common  and  worth  while  to 
mankind — self-preservation  has  always  been  and  still  is  the  one 
thing  which  preoccupied  their  every  tnought  and  act,  and  yet  they 
have,  in  remarkable  manner,  not  only  preserved  their  language, 
customs,  and  traits  throughout  almost  all  of  the  land  that  they  have 
inhabited  for  ages  but  they  have  also  been  morally  elevated.  It 
has  been  a  people's  fight  throughout — and  that  means  that  they 
have  been  fignting  always  for  democracy. 

What  are  the  facts  about  Lithuania  ?  It  is  one  of  the  Baltic 
coxmtries  occupying  approximately  50,000  square  miles,  with  nearly 
6,000,000  inhabitants.  It  comprises  what  were  formerly  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Kovno,  Suvalki,  Vitna,  Grodno,  part  of  MinsK  in  Russia, 
and  the  Lithuanian-speakiiig  part  of  East  Prussia.  Starting  from 
near  libau  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  it  is  contiguous  with  Latvia  on  the 
north,  with  White  Russia  to  the  east,  with  White  Russia  and  Poland 
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to  the  south,  and  with  Germany  to  the  west.  It  has  fine  tilled  soil, 
excellent  forests,  and  is  dotted  with  lakes.  The  people  are  tall,  fair, 
blonde,  and  very  thrifty  in  nature.  AH  the  people  of  the  country 
live  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Niemen,  a  large  and  the  only  navigable 
artery  of  Lithuania,  which  is  as  Lithuanian  as  the  Mississippi  is 
American.  Indeed  the  geographical  position  and  the  seacoast  offer 
many  opportunities  for  commercial  and  industrial  development.  It 
is  very  fortxmately  located  in  this  regard,  inasmuch  as  it  stands 
midway  between  the  avenues  of  commerce  of  Russia  and  of  western 
Europe. 

American  agricultural  machinery,  textiles,  rolling  stock,  and 
finished  products  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  would  find  ready  and  preferen- 
tial market  there. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  inasmuch  as  Lithuania  produces  yearly  an 
abundant  surplus  or  agricultural  products  for  which  there  is  a  ready 
market  on  every  hand — the  country  is  well  able  to  lay  the  foimdation 
of  an  excellent  system  of  credit — ^which  is  the  mainspring  of  com- 
merce. 

Prior  to  1569  Lithuania  was  free  and  independent,  taking  those 
words  in  their  proper  sense.  It  was  a  powerful  country,  and  by  the 
strength  of  its  arms  the  Teutonic  pressure  toward  the  east  was  arrested 
at  TannenbeT^  in  1410. 

Lithuania,  moreover,  saved  western  civilization  from  destruction 
by  repeatedly  rolling  back  the  Mongolian  hordes. 

In  the  whole  history  of  this  people  one  date  stands  out  with  sad 
prominence — 1569 — tKo  date  of]  the  Union  of  Lublin.  Then  Lithu- 
ania and  Poland  were  welded  into  a  dual  state,  so  in  name  only. 
It  wa«*  not  a  union  of  equals  with  equals  and  mutual  good  will.  It 
was  effectod  over  the  protests  of  a  large  number  of  Liuiuanian  dele- 

fates.  After  the  union  both  States  were  presided  over  by  one  head, 
ad  one  parliament,  which  convened  alternately,  first  in  one,  then 
in  the  other  country.  A  single  coat  of  arms  was  adopted  with  the 
insignia  of  both  countries  incorporated  in  the  seal.  The  customs 
duties  were  entirely  abolished.  In  spite  of  all  this  Lithuania  was 
able  to  maintain  its  own  army,  its  own  fiscal  and  judicial  system,  and 
its  own  administrative  oflBcers.  This  union  widened  the  gap  between 
nobility  and  peasants.  The  former  curried  favor  with  the  Poles 
and  permitted  Polish  penetration.  The  latter  were  reduced  to 
serfdom.  The  Union  of  Lublin  has  a  terrible  meaning  to  all  Lithu- 
anians— they  shall  never  permit  its  recurrence. 

The  last  of  the  three  partitions  is  another  vital  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Lithuanians  because  it  ultimately  resultea  in  lithuania 
being  flung  into  the  jaws  of  Russian  despotism.  The  union  of  the 
two  countries  ultimately  led  to  their  su])jugation  because  the  upper 
classes  became  separated  from  the  common  people,  who  always 
remained  faithful  to  their  language,  even  if  they  were  without  schools, 
rights,  or  access  to  wealth. 

Serfdom  was  abolished  in  Russian  Lithuania  in  1861,  and  that  of 
course  marked  a  new  era  in  their  national  life.  But  in  1864  the 
Lithuanians  were  prohibited  from  printing  anj^thing  in  their  own 
lan^age  and  in  the  Latin  characters,  and  this  restriction  lasted  for 
40  long  jears,  which  were  deliberately  used  by  Russian  and  Polish 
imperialists  to  denationalize  the  common  people.  And  still  they  did 
not  succumb.     In  1904  prudence  led  Russia  to  revoke  the  prohibi- 
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tion  and  the  Lithuanian  question  is  being  discussed  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to-day  because  Lithuanian  people  hare  developed  a 
large  and  fine  literature,  have  studied  and  organized  themselves 
against  all  odds  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  within  the  short  span 
01  1 5  years. 

The  Government  enjoys  the  loyal  adherence  of  every  Lithuanian. 
The  Government's  chief  task  is  the  convocation  of  the  constituent 
assembly,  and  this  can  not  be  done  readily  while  parts  of  a  coimtry 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles^  and  Germans.  The  moment  the 
intruders  leave  the  constituent  assembly  will  be  called. 

The  attitude  of  every  Lithuanian  was  always  anti-Prussian.  His- 
tory proves  it,  the  kniffhts  of  the  sword,  the  forerunners  of  the  Prus- 
sians of  to-day,  were  the  deadly  enemies  of  Lithuania,  German  occu- 
pation was  alinost  as  impleasant  for  the  Germans  as  for  the  Lithu- 
anians themselves,  because  the  latter  strove  in  every  open  or  secret 
way  to  combat  the  vicious  reauisitions,  projects  of  colonization,  and 
economic  subjugation  of  the  plundering  German  armv  of  occupation. 
The  fines,  summary  courts-martial,  and  torturing  of  peasants  could 
have  hardly  served  to  endear  the  Germans  to  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  Ldthuanian  people  can  not  and  will  not  believe  in  Bolshevism. 
They  have  the  sense  of  property  owning  deeply  implanted  in  them. 
This  is  suflSicient  to  insure  their  immunity  from  Bolshevism.  When, 
during  the  war,  the  Lithuanians  were  fighting  single-handed  against 
Bolshevism,  Germany,  and  Polish  intrusion  they  did  not  need  to  be 
spurred  into  action  by  the  Entente  against  the  Bolsheviki,  but  warred 
upon  them  immediately  on  their  own  initiative.  After  the  armistice 
it  was  the  valor  of  the  ill-equipped  Lithuanian  Army  which  prevented 
the  union  of  the  Bolsheviki  of  Kussia  with  the  Sparticides  of  Germany. 

There  are  approximately  1,000,000  Lithuanians  in  America,  mostly 
American  citizens.  They  have  served  America's  caase  well,  they 
have  bought  more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  Liberty  bonds,  they 
have  sent  over  50,000  men  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  humanity.  They 
have  done  this  gladly,  whole-heartedly,  for  they  desire  to  maintain 
the  prestige  of  .£nerica  as  a  protector  of  the  oppressed,  as  the  libera- 
tor of  subject  peoples. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  believe  in  the  things  that  the 
eople  of  Lithuania  are  to-day  striving  for.  They  rejoice  in  the 
act  that  Lithuania  has  a  splendid  Acratic  govemi^ent,  whioh 
is  built  upon  the  foundations  of  an  idealism  anchored  on  the  bed- 
rock principles  of  fair  play^  decency,  and  economic  betterment  for 
all  the  people.  The  guidmg  principle  of  the  whole  Lithuanian 
administration  and  of  every  pohtical  party  there  is  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  They  know  that  competent  organi- 
zation and  reasonableness  are  essential  to  stability.  Outside  powers 
could  help  toward  such  stability  by  rendering  that  coxmtry's  busi- 
ness relations  easier.  Heretofore  the  Lithuanians  have  shown  the 
world  what  they  could  do  in  adversity.  Lack  of  food,  medical  sup- 
plies, rolling  stock,  and  every  essential  thing,  lending  stability  to 
every  government,  has  not  dampened  their  zeal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  and  independent  state.  If  the  barest  necessities  were 
supplied  them  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
they  are  even  to-day  holding  back  the  flood  of  Bolshevism  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  supplying  of  such  necessities  can  be  made 
convenient  and  immediate  only  if  their  government  be  recognized. 
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Business  relations  require   authentic   contracting   parties.    Vague 
credentials  lead  to  vague  financial  returns. 

Another  vital  reason  for  the  recognition  of  Lithuania  is  that  very 
many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  have  urgent  business  with 
their  relatives  in  Lithuania.  Five  years  of  war  with  accompanying 
deaths  from  violence  and  disease  has  hindered  the  business  of  many 
American  citizens.  Property,  real  and  personal;  can  not  now  be 
sold,  rented,  improved,  or  profitably  used  as  things  now  stand.  And 
yet  all  this  could  be  set  aright  immediately  if  the  present  stable  gov- 
ernment of  Lithuania  be  recognized.  We  can  not  see  how.  this  would 
complicate  any  international  matters.  Indeed,  it  would  improve 
matters,  for,  in  fostering  business,  one  is  fostering  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  world. 

I  have  merely  outlined  the  case  of  Lithuania.  I  hope  that  I  have 
sufficiently  emphasized  that  the  racial  solidarity,  rendered  closer  by 
hardships  of  various  degrees  and  kinds,  the  display  of  reasonableness 
always,  even  when  the  rest  of  Europe  seemed  to  have  gone  mad,  the 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  the  desire  to  pursue  its  peaceful  pursuits, 
ana  develop  its  own  peculiar  culture,  can  lead  only  to  recognition  of 
the  Luthuanian  Nation.  They  have  fought  like  men  always  for  the 
establishment  of  their  sovereign  State.  They  are  fighting  to-day  for 
the  world.    Will  the  world  give  them  recognition  m  return? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lopatto,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  are  about  1,000,000  Lithuanians  in  the  United  States  1 

Mr.  Lopatto.  There  are  about  1,000,000  as  far  as  our  calculations 
can  determine. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  chiefly  located  ? 

1^.  Lopatto.  In  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  anthracite  and 
bituminous^  and  in  the  large  cities.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Boston,  and  in  the  New  England  industrial  sections,  in  Chicago, 
and  in  the  Western  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  knew  there  were  a  good  many  in  New  England. 

Senator  New.  There  are  a  few  in  norSiwestem  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lopatto.  The  largest  number  are  in  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Johnson  of  C^uif ornia.  Did  these  four  peoples  get  a  hearing 
at  the  Paris  conference  ? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  As  I  am  informed,  and  from  my  personal  knowledge, 
the  Lithuanians  had  no  hearing  before  the  peace  conference.  They 
had  considtations  with  subcommittees  on  the  Baltic. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  they  request  hearings  before 
the  peace  conference,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Battle.  My  information  is  that  they  made  that  request,  but 
they  were  late  in  making  it,  and  my  understanding  is  that  there  was 
no  formal  hearing  before  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  request  denied  )* 

Mr.  Battle.  It  was  not  granted.     It  was  not  given. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lopatto,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
of  historical  interest.  Were  not  the  famous  Jagellon  princes 
Lithuanians  ? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  Yes.  One  of  them  married  a  Polish  princess  and  was 
made  King  of  Poland. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  is  short. 

Mr.  Battle.  We  should  like  to  show  to  the*  committee  the  moving 
pictures  taken  bj  Lieut.  Johnson  of  the  American  Army  showing  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Germans  in  Lithuania. 
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The  Chairman.  Go  right  on  if  you  are  ready. 

(The  committee  here  suspended  the  hearing,  and  moving  pictures 
wore  shown.) 

Mr.  Battle.  We  have  a  number  of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
on  behalf  of  Esthonia,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Ukrainians,  who  are 
an  xious  to  give  their  testimony,  but  I  do  not  want  to  intrude  further 
on  your  time.     May  I  ask  permission  to  submit  statements  in  writing  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  they  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Battle.  May  I  supplement  the  statement  made  this  morning 
hy  memoranda  in  writino;  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Battle.  Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks. 

(A  document  submitted  and  ordered  made  a  part  of  the  record  is 
h«re  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Ti»  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

United  Stated  Senate, 

Genltemen:  We,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Lithuanian  descent,  respect- 
fully submit  this  memorandum  on  behalf  of  Lithuania  for  your  careful  conaideraTtic  n- 

One  of  the  constructive  results  of  this  war  is  the  reappearance  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nlemen  River  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation  in  the  form  of  a  republic  at  this  time. 

It  is  not  an  artificial  creation,  but  a  natural  and  inevitable  return  to  national  being 
oi  a  people  whose  histor^*^  goes  as  far  back  as  the  historical  works  of  the  land  itself. 

The  Aistici  referred  to  by  Strabo,  50  years  before  Christ,  are  the  Tithuanians. 

For  a  thousand  years  they  lived  a  tribal  life. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Lithuanians  formed  the  State  which  two  centuries  later 
became  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  eastern  Europe. 

From  the  bc^nning  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Lithuania  was  in  a  personal  union  with  Poland. 

In  the  next  century  and  a  half  the  union  became  closej*  still. 

From  1795  until  1915  Lithuania  was  enslaved  by  autocratic  Russia. 

A  part  of  Lithuania,  too,  has  groaned  under  Prussia. 

The  union  with  Poland  was  not  based  upon  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

Its  subjection  to  Russia  was  the  result  of  military  violence. 

Foreign  conquests  never  succeeded  in  destroying  the  nation's  desire  for  inde- 
pendence— a  desire  based  upon  natural  right. 

America's  voice  proclaiming  the  principle  of  self-determination  of  nations  strength- 
ened Lithuania's  hope  for  acnieving  independence. 

Lithuania  rejoices  m  the  knowledge  that  America  has  so  spoken,  and  has  full  faith 
in  America's  declaration. 

the  bonds  between  AMERICA  AND  LITHUANIA. 

Lithuania  two  centuries  ago  could  not  have  any  official  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

When  Lithuania  became  a  subject  race  imder  a  foreign  yoke,  then  her  son,  Thaddeua 
Kosciusko,  gave  his  genius  and  nis  sword  to  America  in  her  struggle  for  independence. 

Now  has  come  the  time  that  the  land  of  freedom  can  extend  her  liberty-carrying 
hand  to  Lithuania,  and  commence  the  mutual  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

This  relationship  is  made  more  desirable  because  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithu- 
anians are  American  citizens,  and  numbers  of  tiiem  have  shed  their  blood  in  France 
and  Italy,  Northern  Russia,  and  Siberia  for  American  ideals  and  her  undertakings. 

Lithuanians  emigrated  to  America  because  it  was  a  free  land.  Now  the  entire 
Lithuanian  nation  lives  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  it  is  building  the  Lithuanian 
Republic  upon  these  piinciples. 

This  is  the  extension  of  Ainerican  policy  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  Lithu- 
ania but  of  America  as  well. 

Just  as  America  was  a  giver  of  freedom  to  individuals  fleeing  from  autocratic  oppres- 
sors, so  the  act  of  justice  asked  now  of  the  United  States  will  be  the  carrier  of  freedom 
to  Lithuania  as  a  nation.  That  is  what  we  expect;  that  is  what  all  of  t^e  people  of 
Lithuania  talk^  in  the  cities  as  well  as  villages;  that  is  tJie  unanimous  voice  of  the 
whole  Lithuanian  press. 

The  rebirth  of  the  nation  implies,  without  a  doubt,  the  rebirth  of  production, 
industry,  and  commerce. 
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Economic  relations  of  Lithuania  with  America  will  be  more  beneficial  to  Lithuania 
than  if^  she  came  under  the  economic  supremacy  of  any  European  nation. 

Lithuania  will  not  be  tempted  by  anything?  un-American  because  Lithuania  and 
America  are  bound  by  too  many  ties  of  spirit  and  culture  in  common. 

UTHTJANIA'S   ardent  STRUOOLE   against   BOLSHEVISM. 

Underptanding  democracy  sa  America  understands  it,  and  while  or^nizin^  accord- 
ingly, from  the  very  begfinning  Lithuania  suffered  from  contact  with  Bolshevism, 
which  spread  tiie  poison  throughout  Russia  and  which  inevitably  had  to  assail  its 
neighbors. 

Jn  Lithuania  i^fainfft  Bolshevism  stood  her  ancient  culture,  distinct  from  Russian, 
and  also  the  vital  interests  of  the  major  part  of  her  population— owners  of  small  farms 
and  the  home  owners  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

Lithuania's  convictions,  opinions,  experiences,  and  feelings  are  determinedly 
opposed  to  Bolshevism .  All  of  the  parties  in  Lithuania  have  united  in  this  opposition, 
including  the  socialists. 

The  partial  occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Red  Armv  and  its  evil  and  cruel  work 
in  the  short  time  before  it  was  driven  out  quickly  fired  an  enduring  anti-Bolshevik 
spirit  in  all  lathuania.  Bolshevism  can  only  be  orou^t  into  Lithuania  by  force  or 
terror  exerted  from  without.  Independent  Lithuania  will  be  a  power  that  will 
weaken  Bolshevism. 

Bolshevism  is  the  fruit  of  Russia.  To  subjugate  Lithuania  anew  under  Russia,  be 
it  under  the  Bolshevik-Soviets  or  any  Russian  Government,  might  strengthen  Bol- 
shevism in  the  world  by  giving  it  a  new  field  for  expansion. 

At  one  time  the  Bolshevik  masses  unexpectedly  entered  and  occupied  almost  half 
of  Litiiuania.  But  this  invasion  raised  against  tnem  the  ardor  of  the  entire  nation. 
The  LiHiuanian  Army  drove  the  Bolsheviks  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Lithuania. 

Lately  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Bolsheviks  are  concentrating  forces  near 
Dvinsk. 

The  Poles,  by  using  military  force  against  Lithuania,  are  practically  aiding  the 
Boldieviks. 

If  at  this  moment  Lithuania's  efforts  in  her  struggle  against  the  Bolsheviks  do 
not  receive  actual  and  moral  support  from  the  anti- Bolshevik  world,  then  the  world 
will  witness  the  sad  sight  of  a  small  nation  vainly  fighting  for  its  strong  ideals  and 
healthy  culture — ^the  same  ideals  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  great  democratic 
nations  of  the  world.  Shall  Lithuania  be  left  in  this  day  of  peril,  while  the  Bolsheviks 
are  concentrating  on  her  front,  without  the  aid  of  these  great  nations? 

POLISH   INVASION   WEAKENS  LITHUANIA   AGAINST  BOLSHEVIKI. 

Poland  is  taking  advantage  of  the  delay  in  granting  independence  to  Lithuania 
and  has  already  by  force  and  arms  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  ethnographic 
Lithuania. 

Lithuania,  being  forced  to  defend  the  integrity  of  her  territory,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  weaken  her  forces  by  withdrawing  troops  from  the  Bolshevik  front  and 
using  them  to  meet  the  Polish  invasion. 

In  t^e  name  of  the  peace  conference  Qen.  Foch  established  a  temporary  line  of 
demarcation  between  Lithuania  and  Poland,  advantageous  to  the  latter.  The  Poles 
violated  this  line.  At  present  only  the  Lithuanian  Arm^is  defending  the  honor 
of  the  peace  conference  by  attempting  to  maintain  this  line.  That  army  believea 
that  the  voice  of  America  will  support  it  in  this  course. 

LTTHUANIA  SEEKS  NO  FOREIGN  TEBBTrORT. 

Lithuania  does  not  seek  from  anyone  any  foreign  territory. 

Parts  of  historic  Lithuania  remain  under  Germany  and  still  larger  areas  go  to  Poland. 

But  the  new-bom  republic  justly  will  not  suffer  the  severance  from  her  of  Lithuanian 
inhabited  territories  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  purely  Lithuanian  districts  that  have 
been  artificially  colonized. 

GERMANY  HOSTILE  TO  LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

Lithuania's  independence  is  not  desired  by  Germany,  especially  by  its  leaders  of 
political  thought  who  want  to  maintain  a  bridge  to  the  east  and  to  keep  an  army 
outside  of  Germany  in  order  to  protect  East  Prussia. 

180027"— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 46 
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From  its  geographical  location  Lithuania  is  either  an  open  gate  or  a  closed  wall 
between  Germany  and  Russia  according  to  whether  she  is  allowed  to  come  under  the 
control  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  countries,  or  is  enabled  to  set  up  a  permanent, 
independent  national  existence.  Germany's  next  logical  move  is  the  exploitation 
of  Russia  upon  which  she  would  like  to  depend  for  her  supplies  of  both  men  and 
material  in  ner  scheme  of  future  expansion.  An  independent  Lithuania  would  be 
an  effective  barrier  against  direct  communication  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
much  as  Belgium  is  a  barrier  between  Germany  and  France. 

DCHBDIATB   BBCOONmON  AN  ACT  OF  JU8TI0B. 

The  cultural  world  seeks  to  maintain  and  preserve  from  destruction  that  which 
is  rare. 

The  Lithuanian  nation  differs  from  the  Slavs,  C^ermans,  and  others  in  her  ancient 
language,  with  its  distinctive  peculiarities. 

Added  to  the  political  there  is  thus  the  scientific  necessity  for  the  recognition  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  The  denationalization  of  Lithuania  under  foreign  oppres- 
sion would  drive  from  the  world  this  language,  the  nearest  tongue  to  the  ancient 
Sanscrit  now  extant. 

Lithuania  now  is  a  Republic.  All  parties,  including  the  ethnical  minoritieB,  are 
represented  in  the  Government.  The  peace  conference  has  taken  official  cognizance 
of  the  existence  of  Lithuania  and  its  Government  by  conferring  with  the  Lithuanian 
commission  to  the  peace  conference,  by  appointing  an  interaUied  commission  to  the 
Baltic  Provinces  and  Lithuania,  bv  making  certam  provisions  regarding  the  River 
Niemen  and  the  port  of  Memel.  and  by  establishing  a  temporary  line  of  demarkation 
between  Lithuania  and  Poland. 

Ther  United  States  individually  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  Lithuania 
and  has  negotiated  with  the  Lithuanian  Government  by  sending  an  American  com- 
mission to  Lithuania,  and  by  selling  food  and  medical  supplies  to  the  existing 
Lithuanian  Government. 

Recognition  of  the  independence  of  Lithuania  follows  logically  on  these  actions. 

Recognition  should  not  oe  delayed. 

Immediate  recognition  is  dictated  alike  by  motives  of  sound  policy  and  of  justice. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Lithu  vnian  citizens  of  America. 

LrrHUANiAN  National  Councils. 

B.  F.  Mastauskas,  PresidenL 

C.  V.  Chebnul,  Secretary, 
M.  J.  ViNiKAS,  President. 
A.  M.  Bacev]6e,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  so  restricted  in  time. 

I  would  saj  to  the  members  of  the  coimnittee  who  are  here  that 
through  a  misunderstanding  Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone,  who  was  to 
have  appeared  next  week,  is  here  to  speak  for  India.  He  has  a 
professional  engagement  and  I  suggest  that  we  hear  him  now. 

(The  following  statements  and  memoranda  were  subsequently 
ordered  printed  m  the  record.) 

Memorandum  in  the  Case  of  Esthonia,  Latvla.,  Lithuania,  and  Ukrainb. 

[Presented  by  the  Le&sue  of  Esthonlans,  Letts,  Litbuanians,  and  Ukrainians  of  America.] 

FRIENDLY  RELATIONS  OP  THE   POUR  PEOPLES. 

In  Europe. — From  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  occupying  territory  greater  in  extent 
than  Germany  and  France  combined,  are  situated  four  new  and  democratic  republics — 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukraine.  Their  combined  populations  number 
nearly  80,000,000.  Their  armies  fighting  side  by  side  against  the  Bolshevist  regime 
have  bound  them  into  a  league  for  defense  of  their  homes  and  countries. 

In  America. — Their  kindred  in  America,  numbering  about  3,000,000.  have  also  come 
to  a  close  understanding  with  each  other  for  purposes  of  mutual  welfare  and  for  the 
establishment  of  proper  relations  between  their  former  countries  and  the  demociatic 
peoples  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  and  Italy,  the  powers 
which  are  most  interested  in  bringing  the  whole  of  Europe  to  a  normal  and  peaceful 
condition.  They  have  formed  the  League  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and 
Ukrainians  of  America.    Their  duly  elected  representatives  take  the  liberty  at  this 
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time  of  presenting  the  esse  of  their  mother  countries,  and  they  petition  that  each  of 
th(«e  republics  be  accorded  official  reco^^tion  and  justice  in  any  and  iJl  treaties 
which  may  be  entered  into  affecting  their  political,  economic,  and  territorial  rights. 

Naturalness  of  the  league. — ^The  formation  of  this  brotherhood  among  these  peoples 
in  the  two  hemippheres  is  entirely  natural  and  can  not  in  any  way  be  construea  as 
superfi cial  or  temp'^rary .  1 1  has  been  brought  about  in  Europe  by  many  circumstances 
anecting  their  racial,  economic,  and  political  existence  extending  over  many  centuries. 
Because  of  their  territories,  stretching  all  the  way  across  Europe,  and  because  of  differ- 
ences in  race  from  the  neighboring  nations,  they  were  obliged  at  various  times  to 
conduct  wars  of  defense  against  oppression  and  invasion  of  their  territories  and  against 
their  national  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  Poles,  Russians,  Tartars,  and  Germans. 

Each  nation  is  composed  distinctly  of  people  of  its  own  race,  with  its  own  language^ 
history ,  li terature,  traditions,  and  aspirations.  Each  has  become  independent  tmrough 
its  own  efforts  and  each  has  established  a  government  of  its  own  strong  enough  to 
defend  its  country  against  the  Bolsheviki,  Poles,  and  Germans. 

Each  nation  is  composed  distinctly  of  people  of  its  own  race,  with  its  own  language, 
history,  literature,  traditions,  and  aspirations .  Each  has  become  independent  t^i^ 
its  own  efforts  and  each  has  established  a  government  of  its  own  strcMig  enough  to 
defend  its  country  against  the  Bolsheviki,  Poles,  and  Germans. 

OPPRESSION  -BY  THB  NEIGHBORINa  DCPBRIAUSTIC  POWBR8. 

By  old  Poland. — Generations  ago  the  peoples  of  these  republics  tasted  of  a  political 
tie  with  Poland  and  found  it  anything  but  ^idurable.  Their  languages,  religions, 
national  rights,  and  economic  aspirations  were  ignored  and  abused  beyond  measure. 
Colonization  by  Poles,  the  imposition  of  the  Polish  language  with  a  different  religion,, 
as  well  as  the  unwarranted  seizure  at  opportune  moments  of  territories  belonging  to 
Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukrainians,  were  as  much  the  order  of  the  day  as  the  Polish, 
duplicity.  The  political  chicanery  and  snobbery  of  the  Polish  ^ntry  and  clergy  did 
not  at  fljl  end  with  the  partition  of  Poland.  Nor  did  the  partition  prevent  the  Foleff 
from  using  their  ill-gotten  advantage  in  furthering  the  use  of  the  Polish  langua^ 
through  religious  channels  and  in  o)>preesing  economically  their  comrades  in  mis- 
fortune. 

Greed  of  the  New  Polish  Government. — Since  Poland's  resurrection  as  an  independent 
state,  the  people  of  these  four  republics  have  foimd  the  new  Polish  Government  as 
insincere,  arrogant,  and  imperialistically  ambitious  as  in  the  past.  Under  pretense 
of  fighting  the  Bolsheviki,  where  no  Bolsheviki  were  present,  the  Polish  armies  have 
occupied  parts  of  Ukraine  and  territories  of  East  Gaiicia  and  Volhynia,  where  the 
population  is  almost  entirely  Ukrainian .  Under  the  same  pretense  they  have  occupied 
the  Lithuanian  territories  of  Grodno,  Vilna,  Minsk,  and  Suwalki.  Lithuanian  civil 
officials  were  arrested  and  replaced  by  Poles:  persecution  and  abuse  of  all  who  spoke 
the  ]angua&:e  of  the  country  was  inaugurated,  and  war  was  begun  on  tlie  Lithuanian 
people  with  the  sole  object  of  incorporating  Lithuania  into  Poland.  This  was  still 
continued.  In  short,  all  of  Poland's  promised  activity  against  the  Bolsheviki  has 
proved  to  be  a  ruse  for  securing  the  help  of  the  Allied  (jovemments  in  her  attempt 
to  acquire  Lithuania,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Ukraine. 

By  Germany.— ^ermsxi  attempts  to  pan  a  political  foothold  in  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  in  the  last  few  centuries,  as  well  as  the  activities  of  their  notorious 
landowning  Baltic  barons,  have  produced  results  among  the  natives  of  these  countries 
not  dissimilar  to  the  results  produced  by  the  Poles.  The  economic  exploitation  of 
these  countries  b^  the  mail-fisted  methods  of  the  Germans,  supported  by  the  officials 
and  court  camarilla  at  Petrograd,  has  served  to  make  the  people  bitter  enemies  of 
both  Germans  and  Russians.  . 

German  military  occupation. — ^Four  years  of  military  occupation  of  these  countries 
by  German  armies  in  this  war  and  the  abuse  inflicted  by  their  soldiers  upon  the 
natives  during  that  time  have  served  to  inspire  a  burning  hatred  in  the  heart  and 
soul  of  every  native  man,  woman,  and  child.  Not  only  did  the  Germans  requisition 
all  available  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  implements,  tools, 
machinery,  and  supplies,  but  they  even  wantonly  destroyed  or  carried  away  seeds,, 
hay,  straw,  grain,  pillows,  covers,  blankets,  sheets,  mattresses,  clothing,  linen, 
medical  supplies,  ana  furniture.  They  left  the  people  to  8tar\'ation,  exposure  to  the 
inclement  weather,  and  ravaging  diseases.  They  flooded  these  countnes  with  irre* 
deemable,  worthless  paper  money,  and  they  planted  military  colonies  which  now  are 
alliance  with  the  Russians  in  order  to  secure  these  territories  for  Germany.  With 
the  Poles  and  the  Bolsheviki  they  bartered  and  traded  the  cities  and  territories  of  the 
unfortunate  republics.  No  such  suffering,  misery,  and  devastation  were  wrought  in 
Poland,  Serbia,  Belgium,  France,  or  any  other  country  by  the  World  War  as  in 
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thc^se  four  republics,  whose  people  fought  and  still  are  fighting  so  valiantly  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  There  never  was  and  never  can  be  any  pro-^lerman  sentiment  in 
these  four  countries. 

By  RusfAa. — Russia  ruled  these  four  nations,  each  more  enlightened  than  herself, 
for  more  than  a  century.  Her  sway  over  Ukraine  lasted  three  centuries.  Her  rule 
was  notorious,  not  only  because  of  her  political,  racial,  and  economic  persecution  of 
alien  races,  but  because  of  her  thorough  corruption  and  the  unparalleled  short- 
sightedness of  her  political  policies.  Her  eagerness  to  denationalize  and  Russify  the 
subject  nations  led  her  to  extremes.  The  most  enlightened  men  of  these  nations, 
whose  only  crime  was  their  patriotism,  served  months  in  solitary  confinement'  and 
years  in  exile  in  Siberia.  Even  Germans  were  ?iven  more  rights  than  were  the  native 
inhabitants.  All  the  commerce  was  directed  into  Germany's  hands,  while  the  natives 
were  driven  to  despair,  with  emigration  as  their  only  hope  for  betterment.  Printing 
in  the  native  languages  were  prohibited,  although  all  foreign  languages  were  encour- 
aged and  protected. 

Russia  to-day. — ^The  incompetence  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  is  a  familiar 
story.  The  same  bureaucrats  and  autocrats  of  that  old  regime,  men  like  Admiral 
•Kolchak,  Gen.  Denikin,  and  their  assistants,  are  trying  to  assume  control  of  the 
country  again,  but  they  are  not  one  whit  more  liberal  now  than  they  were  under  the 
Czars.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Kolchak  statutes  pro\'ides  the 
death  penalty  for  all  persons  who  advocate  the  principles  of  self-determination  or 
separation  from  the  old  Russian  Empire.  Russian  factions  supporting  Admiral 
Rolch&k  and  his  direct  representatives  have  declared  that  as  soon  as  Russia  shall 
have  established  peace  within  her  own  proper  territory,  whether  controlled  by  the 
BolsheAdki  or  by  the  monarchists,  she  immediately  will  take  steps  to  nullify  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  Not  only  do  the  Russians  intend  to  destroy  the  four  republics  of 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukraine,  but  they  plan  to  crush  the  independence 
of  Poland  and  Finalnd  and  to  subjugate  even  Roumania.  To  carry  out  this  scheme 
successfully,  Russians  are  prepared  to  enter  immediately  into  economic,  defensive 
and  offensive  treaties  with  Germany.  The  unusual  diplomatic  activity  of  recent 
date  among  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  the  Kolchak  elements,  as  well  as  the  military  under- 
standing miich  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  Baltic,  is  a  bad  omen  for  peace 
in  Europe  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

THE    POWER   IN    THE    COOPERATION    OP   THE    POUR    REPUBLICS    OP    ESTHONI.\,    LATVIA, 

LITHUANIA,  .\ND   UKRAINE. 

The  four  nations  have  no  ties  whatever  with  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia.  They 
are  independent,  and  their  right  to  independence  is.  historically,  racially,  and  by  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  indisputable.  Lithuanians,  Letts,  Esthonians,  and 
Ukranians  differ  in  language  and  race  from  all  their  neighbors.  They  had  their  inde- 
pendent States  for  centuries.  They  gave  due  protection  to  all  creeds  and  peoples 
and  lived  in  peace  and  toleration  among  themselves.  Together  they  now  form  a 
force  powerful  enough  to  command  the  situation  in  eastefti  Europe. 

Their  natural  wealth.— JYieir  territory,  extending  in  a  wide  belt  all  the  way  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  most  productive  in  Europe.  Even  under  Russian 
domination  and  German  economic  influence,  and  at  times  when  Russia  proper  had 
famines,  they  exported  immense  quantities  of  wheat,  rye.  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
fruits,  flax,  linens,  linseed  oil,  hemp,  wool,  feathers,  bristles,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry, 
horses,  cattle,  graphite,  manganese,  quicksilver,  salt,  oil,  coal,  hardwoods,  building 
materials,  fish,  amber,  beet  sugar,  honey,  beeswax,  and  many  manufactures.  They 
have  great  waterways,  railroads,  and  many  ice-free  ports  within  their  own  proper 
territories.  Their  countries  are  ready  for  commercial  expansion  and  development. 
They  know  of  no  competitors  in  any  lines,  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  among 
their  turbulent  neighbors. 

The  character  of  the  'people. — ^The  natives  are  democratic,  industrious,  and  not  given 
to  extreme  radical  views  or  to  economic  disturbances.  Their  farming  and  laboring 
classes  are  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 
Their  sons  attend  universities  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  have  filled  the  most  promi- 
nent places  in  the  professions,  literature,  industry,  and  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  former  Russia.  Many  of  them  now  have  returned  to  aid  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  defense  of  their  native  countries. 

Capacity  for  self-government. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  countries  are  capa- 
ble of  (»nducting  the  administration  of  their  own  countries  in  a  modem  and  peaceTul 
manner  and  independently  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany.  They  have  shown 
amazing  power  for  organization  in  the  development  of  their  armies  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  their  countries  for  defense  against  the  Poles  and  the  Bolsheviki,  thoi^h 
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the  ruin  and  misery  caused  by  the  German  armies  of  occu]^ation  has  yet  to  be  over- 
come.^ Now  that  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  there  is  no  force  in  Europe  so 
effective  and  so  completely  on  terms  of  good  understanding  politically  as  these  four 
newly  established  Republics  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  ITkrsLine.  All  they 
seek  at  the  hands  of  tne  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  is  recognition. of  their 
respective  Republics  ana  just  territorial  boundaries. 

EFFECT   OF  THE  TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES. 

Polish-Roumanian  harrier  inay.quaie. — The  so-called  barrier  that  has  been  con- 
structed of  Poland  and  Roumania  for  the  purpose  of  separating  German}^  and  Russia 
18  not  only  inadequate  in  popU'ation  and  territory,  but  it  lacks  strength  in  itself.  It 
is  not  composed  of  peaceful  and  honaogeneous  peoples  and  it  is  surrounded  on  sJl  sides 
by  enemies.  Roumania  has  Bulgaria  on  the  soutn,  Hungary  on  the  west,  and  Russia 
(should  Ukraine  not  be  independent)  on  the  north  and  east.  From  all  of  these  she 
has  taken  away  some  territory  and  thus  has  become  an  enemy  of  each. 

Poland  is  in  a  far  worse  plight  than  Roiunania.  Although  she  has  a  difficult  problem 
in  the  reconstruction  of  her  own  country,  she  has  eagerly  started  wars  with  her  neigh- 
bors for  territories  which,  in  some  cases,  belong  and  have  belonged  to  those  neighl^rs 
from  time  immemorial,  with  the  exception  of  ]R)sen,  some  parts  of  Prussia  and  Russian 
Poland  proper.  She  has  a  controveiiy  with  Czechoslovakia  over  the  Bohemian  dis- 
trict of  Teschen  j  with  Germany  she  is  contending  for  Posen,  Silesia,  and  parts  of  East 
and  West  Prussia.  In  Lithuania  she  is  at  war  over  the  Districts  of  Suvalki,  Vilna, 
Grodno,  and  Minsk,  which  never  were  parts  of  Poland.  In  Latvia  she  claims  Inflanty. 
In  Ukraine  she  is  warring  for  all  she  can  seize,  especially  for  western  Ukraine,  or 
eastern  Galicia,  which,  until  recently,  was  a  part  of  Austria  and  were  for  centuries 
the  native  inhabitants  have  been  Ukranians  (Ruthenians).  Poland's  greed  would 
nc/t  stop  at  conqueriDg  all  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esthonia.  Tne  power  in 
Poland,  as  well  as  in  Koumania,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  land-owning  gentry,  while  the 
peasants  present  splendid  material  for  the  Bolshevik  propaganda  or  for  an  economic 
revolution. 

The  autocratic  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  forces  give  even  less  promise  for  the  future 
peace  of  Europe  than  do  Poland  and  Roumania.  The  United  States  has  declared  in 
the  words  of  Secretary  Tianalng  that  ''this  Government  has  announced  its  intention 
to  assist  Admiral  Kolchak  and  his  associates  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  found  legally 
practicable  to  do  so  and  has  reached  this  decision  only  because  of  its  conviction  that 
assLsftance  to  Russia  can  not  be  rendered  through  dealings  with  the  Bolshevik  regime 
at  Moscow,  but  also  because  of  the  liberal  policy  to  whidi  Admiral  Kolchak  has  com- 
mitted himself."  Nevertheless,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  Admiral  Kolchak  who 
calls  his  regime  the  *'all-Rusgian  Grovemment"  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  inde- 
pendence or  self-determination  of  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukraine.  Admiral 
Kolchak's  policy  is  anything  but  liberal^  and  his  declaration  of  "liberality"  are 
vague,  evasive,  and  meaningless.  His  binding  himself  and  his  associates  to  safe- 
guard free  institutions  in  Russia  by  the  earliest  practicable  meeting  of  the  constituent 
assembly  does  not  in  any  way  promise  self-determination  to  the  peoples  who  are  in 
no  way  Russian  and  who  are  now  free  and  independent. 

Instead  of  supporting  Poland,  Roumania,  and  the  anti-Bolshevik  Russian  imperial- 
ists, it  would  m  more  expedient  to  support  these  four  Republics  of  about  80,000,000 
people,  who  are  fighting  the  Bolsheviki,  not  only  without  recei\dng  any  help,  but 
with  much  interference  and  open  warfare  against  them  on  the  part  of  roles,  Germans, 
and  the  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  forces,  frequently  in  the  rear  of  their  fighting  lines. 

Poland  in  occupying  Lithuanian  and  Ukrainian  territories  with  permission  of  the 
Supreme  Council  at  Versailles  on  pretense  of  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  is  gradually 
extending  the  line  of  demarkation  laid  down  between  Lithuanian  and  Polish  troops, 
and  is  occupying  the  whole  of  Ukrainian  East  Galicia.  These  invasions  prevent 
effective  campaigns  b^  the  Lithuanians  and  Ukrainians  against  the  BolsheviH. 

^  These  four  Republics  feel  that  not  only  are  they  being  wronged  by  the  support 
given  by  the  Allies  to  Poland  in  her  occupation  of  territories  not  her  own,  but  that 
some  provisions  of  the  Versailles  treaty  encroach  upon  their  inalienable  national 
rights.  Articles  (Navigation)  331,  332,  338,  342,  and  345  provide  for  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  River  Niemen  with  its  connections.  This  river  flows  entirely  through 
territory  inhabited  by  Lithuanians  and  before  partition  was  owned  and  controlled 
by  Lithuania.  Article  99  of  section  10  does  not  provide  for  the  cession  of  the  Lithuanian 
port  of  Memel  to  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  The  territory  adjoining  Memel  should 
also  be  ceded  to  Lithuama,  and  northern  East  Prussia  with  native  Lithuanian  popula- 
tion should  be  given  the  right  of  determining  the  government  the  inhabitants  wish 
to  live  under.' 
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Article  87.  section  8,  Rhould  not  extend  the  boundary  of  Poland  into  lithuanian 
territory.     (See  lines  11,  12,  and  13.) 

Article  94.  section  9,  does  not  provide  a  right  of  plebiscite  for  the  lithuanian 
part  of  East  Prns-iia. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  order  to  promote  cordial  relations  with  these  four  democratic  republics  at  an  earljr 
date  and  establish  peace  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  their 
proper  territorial  riernts  are  respected  by  their  neighbors,  and  guaranteed  by  treaties, 
and  that  their  respective  republics  are  given  recognition  of  their  independence  by  the 
principal  allied  and  associated  pf)weTS. 

^^^lile  representatives  of  these  republics  on  many  occasions  have  presented  their 
demands  for  each  country  separately,  and  frequently  jointly,  at  Versailles,  London, 
And  Washington,  the  present  request  and  petition  to  tne  principal  allied  and  associ- 
ated powers,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Italv.  Japan  and  France,  is  to  the  effect 
that: 

1 .  Independence  of  the  republics  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Ukrainia, 
respectively,  be  recognized  at  an  early  date,  in  each  case  with  their  national  territori- 
des  intact. 

2.  The  said  four  republics  be  accorded  all  necessary  means  for  the  reconstniction 
3f  their  respective  countries,  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  commerce,  and  for 
defense  against  invasion. 

3.  No  neighboring  country  under  any  pretext  be  given  consent  or  permission  to 
ocriipv  temporarily  or  permanently  any  part  of  territory  belonging  to  these  four 
republics. 

4.  All  four  above-mentioned  republics  be  permitted  to  join  the  league  of  nations 
at  an  early  date,  as  independent  and  soverign  States. 

5.  The  privileges  and  rights  included  in  Article  X  of  the  covenant  of  the  lea^e 
of  nations  be  extended  only  to  such  nations  as  will  come  to  a  peaceful  understandinff 
with  their  neighboring  countries  as  to  their  proper  boundaries  with  them  and  as  shall 
have  withdrawn  all  their  troops  from  disputed  territory. 

6.  Poland  be  compelled  to  withdraw  at  once  her  troops  from  all  Lithuanian  terri- 
tories, particularly  from  Grodno,  Suwalki,  Vilna  and  Minsk,  and  from  all  Ukrainian 
territories,  particularly  of  East  Galicia  and  Volhynia. 

7.  No  Government  representing  Russia  or  any  faction  thereof  be  given  recognition 
or  aid  until  it  shall  have  definitely  recognized,  without  any  reservation,  full  inde- 
pendence of  the  republics  of  Esthonia,  T^atvia,  Lithuania  and,  Ukrainia,  respectively. 

S.  The  Lithuanian  inhabitants  of  the  northeastern  part  of  East  Prussia,  U)rmerly  a 
part  of  Lithuania  proper,  be  given,  if  not  ceded  outright  to  Lithuania,  at  least  the 
right  to  choose  the  government  under  which  they  shall  live  (see  Art.  94,  Sec.  IX), 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  West  and  East  Prussia  which  are  partly  inhabited  by 
Poles. 

9.  Articles  (Navigation)  331^  332,  338,  342,  and  345  of  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty 
be  so  construed  as  not  to  permit  internationalization  of  the  River  Niemen  with  all  its 
"connections,  '  but  to  cede  the  same  to  Lithuania. 

10.  Article  99  of  Section  X  of  the  Versailles  peace  treaty  with  Germany  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  cede  the  Lithuanian  port  of  Memel,  lately  of  the  German  Empire,  not 
to  the  associated  powers,  but  to  Lithuania,  as  well  as  the  territory  mentionea  therein 
as  ceded  to  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  and  Article  87,  Section  VIII, 
be  so  construed  as  to  define  Poland 's  border  to  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  southern 
border  of  Gubemia  Suvalki  with  the  boundary  of  East  Prussia. 

11.  German  troops  and  all  their  military  and  civilian  colonists  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  all  territories  of  these  four  republics  at  once. 

12.  No  territory,  in  whole  or  in  part,  properly  belonging  to  these  republics  which 
has  been  colonized  by  foreign  elements  or  where  a  foreign  language  has  been  intro- 
duced while  the  native  population  was  under  political  disadvantage  be  given  tiie 
privilege  of  self-determination  by  plebiscite  separately  from  the  country  to  which  it 
properly  belongs,  nor  be  ceded  outright  to  any  neighboring  or  other  foreign  power. 

13.  Crermany  and  Poland  be  compelled  to  reimburse  these  countries  for  all  damage 
done. 

14.  All  decisions  be  rendered  solely  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  in  accordance 
with  those  aims  as  were  proclaimed  that  this  war  was  fought  for. 

The  Ukrainian  Federation  o/the  United  States,  which  is  a  union  of  societies  working  for 
Americanization  on  this  side  and  for  a  free  Ukraine  on  the  other  ms,  begs  to  address  tAtf 
CommiUee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate  as  follows: 

Whereas  we,  the  Ukrainian  immigrants  in  North  Ajnerica  (one  million  in  number) 
by  reason  of,  among  other  things,  our  work  in  connection  with  war  industries,  and  by 
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enlisting  by  tens  of  tbouBands  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  the  Overaeas  Expe- 
ditionary Annies,  hoped  and  expected  that  the  victory  of  l^e  allied  cause  would 
bring  political  freedom  to  the  oppressed  nations  of  eaatem  Europe,  including  the 
Ukrainian  people,  aco^ding  to  etnographical  boundaries; 

And  wheieas  the  Ukrainians  were  among  the  very  first  of  the  nations  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire  to  omjoze  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order  and  raising  armies  to  pro- 
test western  Europe  Srom  the  BolBheviki  invanon,  thereby  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  grandfathers,  the  Cossacks,  who  saved  European  civilization  from  Tartar 
hordes; 

And  whereas  the  Ukrainian  Government  several  times  proposed  to  pay  up  one-third 
of  all  debts  of  the  former  Kussian  Empire  if  the  peace  conference  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Kepublic; 

And  whereas  the  Ukrainian  army,  under  Gen.  Petlura,  practically  without  muni- 
tions and  medicine,  are  in  death  grips  with  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  armies  which  have 
invaded  Ukraine  for  the  purpose  oi  pillaging  the  Ukrainian  granaries,  and  arousing 
and  stirring  the  fires  of  anarcny  in  middle  Europe; 

And  whereas  the  present  Polish  administration,  falselv  pretending  to  fi^ht  Russian 
Bolshevism,  received  from  the  Allies  ammunition  ana  supplies  and  with  soldiers 
(including  50,000  American  Polish  volunteer  soldiers)  are  not  really  fighting  the 
BolsheviM,  but,  instead,  endeavoring  to  conquer  Lithuania,  White  Russia,  and 
Ukraine,  massacring  itte  civil  population  of  those  nations  as  well  as  the  Jews  in  those 
countries; 

And  whereas  the  Polish  army  of  Gen.  Haller  breaking  the  armistice  with  the  Ukrain- 
ians in  eastern  Galicia  (the  armistice  signed  in  Paris  under  the  authority  of  the  peace 
conference),  attacked  the  Ukrainian  armv  when  a  majority  of  units  of  tnat  army  had 
already  been  sent  by  the  Ukrainian  autnorities  to  assist  the  Ukrainian  Gen.  Petlura 
against  Bolsheviki  armies  within  the  Ukraine; 

And  whereas  Gen.  Pilsudsky,  head  of  the  Polish  army  in  eastern  Galicia,  as  well  as 
the  Polish  Premier  Paderewsky,  have,  notwithstanding  so  called  "official  reports" 
from  Warsaw,  been  proven  to  be  utterly  untruthful  in  tne  claims  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ukrainians  were  in  sympathv  with  the  Bolsheviki,  and  that  they  were  massa- 
cring Jews  and  in  sympathy  with  Uermans  and  Austrians; 

And  whereas  the  incorporation  of  Ukrainian  lands  into  a  PoUsh  Republic  would, 
without  a  doubt,  create  anew  the  old  Alsace-Lorraine  question,  and  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  world  peace  for  the  future; 

And  whereas  the  occupation  by  the  Roumanians  of  the  northwestern  part  of  Bukovina 
settled  by  Ukrainians,  and  eastern  Galicia  by  Poles,  does  not  give  a  joint  front  for 
Poles  and  Roumanians  against  Russian  Bolshevism,  but  is  really  a  joint  conquest  of 
Ukraine; 

And  whereas  if  the  peace  conference,  misled  by  misrepresentation  by  Russian 
representatives  of  the  old  r^me,  fails  to  recognize  and  agree  to  the  independence  of 
the  Ukraine  Republic  this  will  be  without  doubt  resulting  in  great  injury  to  Ukraine 
and  its  permanent  hostility  between  Ukraine  and  Russia; 

And  whereas  the  invasion  of  Ukraine  in  her  ethno^aphical  boundaries  means  for 
Ukraine  the  return  of  the  Polish  aristocrats,  and  Jesuits,  and  means  furl^er  a  return 
to  economic  ^avery  when  the  Ukrainian  peasants  were  pressed  to  work  18  hours 
daily  on  the  Polish  fields  for  a  wage  amounting  to  20  Austrian  or  4  American  cents. 
It  means,  further,  the  retiun  of  religious  persecution  which  the  Ukrainian  people 
Budered  for  centuries  when  the  orthodox  Ukraine  was,  fortunately,  aifiliatea  witii 
Reman  ('athoUc  Poland ; 

And  whereas  in  the  newly  created  Polish  State  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the 
State  religion  and  there  are  many  Ukrainians  who  are  orthodox  and  Protestants  and 
only  3,000,000  Greek  Catholics  and  about  half  a  million  Roman  Catholics,  and  then 
observe  with  deep  grief  the  Polish  movement  in  Ukraine,  remembering  the  Ukrainian 
history,  when  reugioiis  wars  with  Poland  waged  ceaselessly — ^lasted  three  centuries — 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  recent  return  of  the  Poles  into  Galicia 
was  inaugurated  by  their  setting  fire  to  50  Greek  Catholic  churches,  the  closing  of  500 
Greek  Catholic  sanctuaries,  by  wholesale  arrest  of  Greek  Catholic  priests,  and  the 
occupation  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  See  of  Kolm  by  simply  issuing  a 
proclamation  declaring  Greek  Catholics  to  be  Roman  Catholics: 

Therefore  we  ask  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  name  of  righteousness,  of 
civilization,  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  to  propose  a  resolution  that  it  is  witnin 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  tnat  this  Government — 

1.  Recognize  the  Ukrainian  Republic  in  its  ethnographical  boimdaries; 

2.  Direct  and  conunand  the  Polish-Roumanian  armies  to  forthwith  withdraw  from 
Ukrainian  soil;  and 
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3.  That  in  case  of  disputed  territories  settled  or  claimed  by  the  Ukraiiiiaiifl  mnd 
claimed  by  Poles  and  Roimianians.  a  plebiscite  be  taken  in  each  case  to  decide  by 
vote  of  the  populace  the  future  of  tne  territory  in  dispute. 

MiROSLAY  SiCHINSKT, 

Pretident  Uhrainian  Federation, 


Memorandum  in  Regard  to  the  Recognition  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

By  MIRO8LAY  SiCBINSKT. 

[Submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreien  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Ukrainian  Federa- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  the  hearing  held  on  Aug.  29, 1919.] 

The  Ukrainians,  the  largest  of  the  submer^ied  nationalities  which  this  war  is  to 
liberate,  are  a  Slav  people  numbering  over  thirty-five  million  souls.  Their  land  lies 
between  that  of  two  better  known  Slav  peoples,  the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  from 
both  of  whom  they  are  sharply  distinguished  in  economics,  language,  diaract^,  aad 
history. 

Politically  Ukraine  can  be  termed  the  cradle  of  democratic  and  republican  ideas 
in  Slavdom  and  the  homeland  of  small  freeholders. 

Economically  it  belongjs  to  the  richest  regions  of  the  world.  The  Ukraiue  before 
the  war  produced  one-third  of  the  total  Russian  output  of  grain,  five-sixths  of  the 
sugar,  most  of  the  wiae  and  fnut,  one-third  of  the  cattle,  60  per  cent  of  the  iron,  79 
per  cent  of  the  pit  coal,  90  per  cent  of  the  anthracite,  50  per  cent  of  the  salt,  and  all 
of  the  mercury. 

For  long  generations  in  the  past  the  Ukrainians  maintained  their  own  State,  at  one 
period  even  under  republican  form  of  government,  until  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  it  fell  before  the  expansion  of  Russia.  A  minor  part  of  western 
Ukraipe,  the  Pro\'ince  which  is  known  at  present  as  East  Galicia,  had  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  1340  by  force  of  arms  and  became  subject  to 
the  Austrian  rule  at  Poland's  forcible  partition,  in  1772.  Therefore^  since  then,  both 
Polish  and  Russian  believers  in  historic  rights  have  claimed  the  privilege  of  governing 
over  Ukraine. 

After  the  final  conquest  of  the  Ukrainians,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Russian 
Government  wished  to  absorb  them  into  their  own  people,  the  Great  Russians,  and 
did  its  best  to  destroy  their  institutions,  their  language,  and  their  self-government. 
It  adopted  the  convenient  theory  that  they  were  the  tost  brothers  of  the  Great  Rus- 
sians and  officially  designated  them  as  Litlle  Russians.  The  Petrograd  Academy  of 
Science,  however,  better  informed,  and^  we  may  say,  less  disingenuous  than  the 
Government,  has  ruled  thac  the  Ukrainian  language  (the  literary  history  oi  which 
shows  many  distinguished  writers)  is  not  a  Russian  dialett,  but  a  separate  tongue, 
and  that  the  Ukrainians  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  national  entity. 

That  in  spite  of  unscrupulous  and  persevering  suppression  of  Ukrainian  nationality 
by  the  Tzardom,  the  Ukrainian  people  did  not  become  Russianized,  and  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Ukrainian  political  thought  never  abandoned  the  struggle  for  self- 
government  of  their  country,  is  amply  shown  by  the  history  of  revolutionary  and 
nationalist  movements  in  the  Russian  Empire  during  the  last  century.  In  1905  there 
were  in  the  first  Russian  Duma  (parliament)  63  Ukrainian  representatives,  40  of  whom 
belonged  to  a  Ukrainian  parliamentary  party.  They  clearly  formulated  the  popular 
demand  for  a  complete  territorial  autonomy  of  Ukiainian  lands  within  the  Russian 
federation  which  was  hoped  for,  and  started  a  great  national  movement  for  political 
democracy  in  Ukraine. 

At  that  time  Ukrainian  population  of  the  Austrian  Galicia  was  still — to  quote  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica— under  "an  alien  yoke  both  politically  and  economically." 
This  was  not  a  purely  Austrian,  but  a  combined  Austro-Polish  yoke.  What  has 
enabled  the  Polish  landed  nobility  and  bureaucracy  to  remain  absolute  masters  of  their 
Ukrainian  fellow  citizens  in  East  Galicia  was  an  old  bargain,  whereby  the  Polish 
aristocracy  undertook  to  support  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  as  long  as  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment did  not  interfere  witn  its  exploitation  of  the  Ruthenians,  as  the  Ukrainians  of 
Austria  were  called. 

Against  ^eat  odds  the  Ukrainians  of  Galicia  were  fighting  in  the  Viennese  parlia^ 
ment  and  in  the  Provincial  Diet  for  the  autonomy  of  the  territory  ethnographicaUy 
known  as  Ukrainian  in  East  Galicia,  and  East  Bukovina  as  a  self-^veming  unit  with  a 
National  Ukrainian  Assembly  in  Lembeig,  and  with  a  Ukrainian  administration, 
within  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

The  Great  War  and  the  following  revolutionary  period  in  eastern  Europe  have  en- 
tirely changed  the  aspect  of  the  Ukrainian  problem,  and  after  the  break-up  of  the 
Bomano£f  and  Hapsburg  dominions  follows  the  natural  demand  of  the  Ukrainiaii 
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people  for  the  unification  of  its  territories,  and  for  their  organization  into  a  democratic 
republic.  This  gave  rise  to  great  hopes  for  the  liberation  of  Ukraine  and  the  creation 
of  two  Ukrainian  States,  the  Great  Ukraine  and  the  Galician,  which  immediately 
proclaimed  their  union  into  one  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

The  peace  conference,  however,  did  not  approach  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view. 
Not  only  did  the  great  powers  until  not  now  recognize  the  independence  of  Ukraine, 
fighting  against  the  government  of  Trotski,  but,  contrary  to  every  consideration  of  jus- 
tice and  expedience,  they  have  formulated  their  policy  toward  unification  of  Ukraine 
in  the  following  terms: 

'^The  Polish  Uovemment  is  authorized  to  establish  in  eastern  Galicia  a  civil  gov- 
ernment, after  having  fixed  with  the  allied  and  associated  powers  an  agreement  whose 
clauses  shall  guarantee  so  far  as  possible  the  autonomy  of  this  territorjr  and  the  reli^ous 
liberty  of  its  inhabitants.  This  agreement  shall  be  based  on  the  right  of  free  dispo- 
sition, which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Galicia  are  to  exercise  re^rd- 
ing  their  political  allegiance.  The  period  at  which  such  a  right  shall  be  exercised, 
shall  be  nxed  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  or  by  the  organ  to  which  these 
delegate  their  power." 

As  against  this,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  extraction  expect  that  the  United  States 
Senate  will  express  the  opinion  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  Polish  occupation  of 
East  Galicia,  and  that  the  Ukrainian  people  there  should  be  given  the  possibility  of 
becoming  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic.  This  demand  is  based  on  the  undisputed 
preponderance  of  the  Ukrainian  population  in  East  Galicia,  and  their  manifest  and 
strongly  contested  right  and  desire  for  union  with  Ukraine.  There  is  scarcely  any 
American  or  British  political  student  of  authority  who  would  favor  the  forcible  annex- 
ation of  that  province  to  the  Republic  of  Poland.  If  this  is  done,  then  the  hope  of  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Polish-Ukrainian  problem  must  be  despaired  of,  and 
another  great  center  of  national  dissatisfaction  will  have  been  created,  not  oiily  to 
Hie  detriment  of  the  Ukraine,  but  to  that  of  Russia  as  well. 

The  independence  of  the  Ukrainian  State  does  not  preclude  the  organization  of 
the  United  States,  composed  of  free  nations,  occupying  the  territory  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  not  been  averse 
to  the  idea  of  such  a  federation.  Their  political  leaders  Have  the  credit  to  be  the 
originators  of  the  above  idea  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  Ukrai- 
nian people  approved  of  it  during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1917.  The  modem 
tendency  is  toward  the  imification  of  states  in  the  economic  as  well  as  other  spheres, 
and  that  tendency  is  rightly  to  triumph  in  the  end,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
old  Russia  was  not  an  organic  unit,  and  both  the  Tzarist  as  well  as  Prince  Lvoff 's  and 
Kerensky's,  and  subsequently,  Lenin's  regime,  show  that  the  Russian  people  are 
not  capable  of  organizing  such  a  federal  union  from  above.  It  requires  a  much  greater 
political  ability  than  the  Russian  race  can  justly  claim,  and,  therefore,  it  is  mudi 
safer  to  first  recognize  the  independence  of  separate  states  as  a  basis  for  their  union, 
than  to  forcibly  incorporate  them  in  one  assumably  indivisible  Russia. 

Once  a  series  of  strong  independent  states  has  arisen  from  out  the  ruins  of  the  Russian 
Empire  of  the  past,  says  a  Ukrainian  statesman,  these  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
examine  their  relations,  economic,  social,  and  political,  with  one  another,  and  to 
build  up  a  system  of  cooperation  among  themselves,  whose  foundations  will  rest 
upon  natural  evolution  ana  spontaneous  action. 

Ukraine  surely  deserves  credit  for  its  tenacious  struggle  for  liberty.  Unaided  and 
unrecognized,  attacked  by  the  Polish  and  Roumanian  Annies  in  the  west,  and  bv  Gen. 
Denkin's  troops  in  the  east,  ravaged  by  typhus,  void  of  medicine,  supplies,  machinery 
and  munitions,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  been  able,  after  four  years  of  war,  and 
without  adequate  preparation  tor  self -government,  to  organize  under  Gen.  Simon 
Petlura  a  military  defense  against  Bolshevism  and  a  democratic  state  for  the  people, 
induding  schools,  universities,  and  other  educational  institutions.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing its  gallant  struggle  ajgainst  repeated  invasions  by  the  Bolshevist  armies  of 
Russia,  the  Ukrainian  Repubhc  until  the  present  time  did  not  receive  any  encourage- 
ment from  America,  and  even  people  suffering  from  typhus  were  not  successful  in 
their  appeals  to  the  American  Red  Gross. 

The  Ajnerican  people  of  Ukrainian  descent  believed  that  the  United  States  Senate 
would  pass  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  a  free  Ukrainian  Republic. 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  over  this  question,  the  American  Government  did  not 
formulate  its  policy  with  relation  to  Ukraine.  BotJi  France  and  England  would  like 
to  see  the  Ukrainians  have  to  overthrow  the  Bolshevik!,  but  France  apparently  is 
opposed  to  recognizing  their  independence  afterwards. 

Great  Britain,  to  the  contrary,  seems  disposed  to  encourage  the  Baltic  peoples  and 
probably  also  the  Ukrainians  in  their  stru^le  for  independence.    It  is  assumed  that 
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the  French  believe  that  Germany  would  soon  succeed  in  dominating  the  independent 
states  which  might  be  formed  in  Ukraiae  and  along  the  Baltic.  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, appears  to  believe  that  she  herself  could  dominate  these  states,  if  formed. 

The  people  of  America,  by  recognizing  and  cooperating  with  the  B;epublic  of 
Ukraine,  would,  besides  laying  the  foundation  for  a  peaceful  development  of  eastern 
Europe,  secure  an  open  door  for  American  commerce  with  a  nation  eoual  to  that  of 
Italy  in  number,  and  occupying  a  territory  which  is  twice  as  large  as  tnat  of  France. 
American  machinery  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  such  manufactured  goods  as  boots, 
clothes,  medicine,  and  others  in  great  quantity  would  find  a  good  mancet  in  Ukraine 
as  soon  as  the  blockade  of  Odessa  has  been  lifted. 


The  Problem  of  Eastern  Gaucia  Before  the  Peace  (Conference. 

By  Dr.  Mich  vet.  Loztn«<ky,  Assistant  Secretarv  of  Forelen  AflUrs,  Western  Ptsirict  of  the  Ukraioia 
People's  Republic,  Chairman  of  the  Extraordinary  relegation  for  Polish  and  Ukrainian  Question. 

I. 

Beine  a  member  of  the  State  secretariat  of  the  Government  of  the  Western  District 
of  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  and  the  chairman  of  extraordinary  mission  on 
Polish-Ukrainian  question  to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  I  consider  my  duty  to 
present  minutely  the  position  taken  by  the  peace  conference  in  regard  to  the  IJkraiman 
part  of  Galicia. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Austro-Hungary  monarchy  had  been  broken  up,  the 
Ukrainian  provinces  of  Austro-Hungary  (the  Ukrainian  part  of  Galicia,  the  Ukrainian 
part  of  BuKovina,  and  the  Ulcrainian  part  of  Hungary)  united  and  constituted  the 
Western  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

On  November  1, 1918,  the  Ukrainian  National  Council,  ommized  at  the  convention 
held  in  Lemberg  on  October  19, 1918,  and  composed  of  the  Ukrainian  representatives 
to  the  Austrian  Parliament  and  to  the  provincial  diets,  and  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Ukrainian  parties,  took  over  the  control  of  the  government. 

According  to  the  later  organization,  the  government  of  the  Western  Ukraiman 
People's  Republic  is  as  follows:  The  legislative  power  is  vested  with  the  Ukrainian 
National  Council,  which  is  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  elected  delegates  of 
districts  and  cities.  The  sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Council,  composed  of  tO  persons.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  with  the  State  secretariat,  composed  of  State  secretaries,  each  administering 
Ms  special  ministerial  resort. 

Immediately,  during  the  first  days  of  November,  1919,  the  Ukrainian  National 
Council  decided  that  tne  State  secretariat  should  prepare  and  carry  out  the  union  of 
all  the  Ukrainian  Provinces  into  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

After  the  matter  had  been  prepared,  the  Ukrainian  National  Council,  at  the  meeting 
of  January  3,  1919.  by  a  unanimous  vote  enacted  the  law  proclaiming  the  union  into 
one  nation  of  the  Western  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  with  the  Ukrainian  People's 
Republic  aripen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Russian  Empire. 

On  January  22, 1919,  the  union  of  the  Ukrainian  l4t>vinces  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
and  celebrated  in  the  capital  of  Ukraine,  Kiev. 

In  this  manner,  the  Ukrainian  Provinces  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
became  a  part  of  the  United  Ukrainian  People's  Republic.  Until  the  State  constitu- 
tion of  whole  Ukraine  has  been  elaborated,  they  preserved  an  autonomy  under  the 
name  of  Hie  Western  District  of  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

II. 

Since  the  very  moment  the  Western  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  was  organized 
Poland  proceeded  with  a  war  a^inst  her  in  order  to  conquer  eastern  Galicia. 

In  this  war,  the  Entente  nations  acted  as  mediators  between  Poland  and  Ukraine. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  November  1918,  when  the  war  was  still  in  progress  in  ^e 
city  of  liemberg,  there  appeared  in  Lemberg  the  official  of  the  French  embassy  in 
Jassy,  Mr.  Villain,  declaring  that  he  came  wim  the  purpose  of  getting  acquainted  with 
the  situation  and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  he  could  succeed  in  reconciling  both  sides. 
Mr.  Villain  came  from  Jasvsy  accompanied  by  a  Pole  by  the  name  of  Sokolnicki,  and 
all  the  time  he  worked  for  the  Poles.  As  is  well  known,  Polish-Ukrainian  negotiations 
were  going  on  in  Lemberg.  At  one  of  the  meetings,  Mr.  Villian  was  present.  Here 
he  expressed  himself  so  unreservedly  in  favor  of  Polish  claims  that  1,  acting  as  the 
chairman  of  tiie  Ukrainian  dale  atfis.  was  obliged  to  interrupt  him  and  to  call  his 
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attention  to  the  ^act  that  he  was  speaking  not  as  if  he  were  an  impartial  mediatofi  but 
as  if  he  were  a  Polish  agent. 

About  the  end  of  January  1919,  there  arrived  in  Lembere  the  mission  of  Entente 
nations,  headed  by  the  French  Gen.  Bartelmy,  and  competed  of  the  representatives  of 
France,  England,  United  States,  and  Italy.  The  said  mission  stayed  a  long  time  in 
Lemberg,  taking  part  in  the  banquets  to  them  by  Polish  authorities,  and  toasting  to 
the  honor  of  Poland.  Polish  newspapers  wrote  uiat  this  mission  has  for  its  object  to 
bring  about  an  armistice  between  the  Poles  and  the  Ukrainians.  To  the  general 
astonishment,  however,  the  mission  were  preparing  themselves  for  this  task  only  in 
Lembei^  and  only  in  Polish  circles.  They  neither  tried  to  make  anj  connections  with 
the  Ukrainian  circles  in  Lemberg,  nor  did  they  go  out  into  the  Ukrainian  territory  with 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  Ukrainian  problem. 

About  February  20,  the  mission  headed  by  Bartelm^'  demanded  from  the  Ukrainian 
chief  commandants  to  stop  fighting,  declaring  timt  they  intended  to  carry  on  negotia- 
tions with  the  object  of  bringing  about  Polish-Ukrainian  armistice,  but  they  will  not 
carry  the  negotiations  unless  fitting  will  be  stopped.  At  the  same  time  the  mission 
declared  that  should  the  Ukrainian  commandant  in  chief  refuse  to  stop  fighting,  this 
will  be  interpreted  aq  meanii^  that  the  Ukrainian  government  rejects  the  mediation  of 
the  Entente  powers. 

The  Ukrainian  commander  in  chief,  after  a  conference  with  the  State  secretariat; 
agreed  to  suspension  of  hostilitiee,  which  became  effective  in  die  morning  of  Febru- 
arv  25. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  delegates  of  the  State  secretariat  arrived  ii 
I>emberg  in  order  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  about  the  Polii^-Ukrainian  armistice. 

The  whole  day  of  February  26  was  spent  in  conference  of  the  Ukrainian  dele^tes 
with  the  Allied  mission;  the  mission  were  informing  tiiemselves  on  the  Ukrai  ian 
question. 

After  this  the  mission  demanded  that  the  Polish  and  the  Ukrainian  delegates  hold 
a  common  meeting,  and  declared  it  is  the  wish  of  tbe  mission  that  both  sides  should 
reach  an  agreement.  In  case  no  agreement  will  be  reached,  the  mission  itself  diall 
present  the  parties  wi^  an  agreement  of  armistice. 

The  conference  which  was  held  with  the  Poles  on  February  26,  in  the  evening; 
accomplished  nothing. 

On  February  27  the  mission  of  Barthelmy  passed  into  the  territory  of  the  Ukrainian 
state,  to  the  city  of  Chodorow,  in  order  to  meet  Petlura,  the  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
directorat-e,  who  at  that  time  came  to  the  Ukrainian  commander  in  chief  in  Chodorow. 

On  February  28  the  mission  presented  both  sides  with  their  propond  of  armistice. 
According  to  this  plan  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  fisuiting  sides  should 

f>as8  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Drohobyez.  This  meant  tliat  tiie  Ukrainians  had  to 
eave  in  the  hands. of  the  Poles  not  only  this  part  of  Ukrainian  Galicia  which  wa6 
occupied  by  the  Poles,  but  also  to  cede  to  the  Poles  vast  territory,  together  with  the 
oil  wells  in  the  neighborhood  of  Drohobyez,  which  were  then  on  tlie  unthreatened 
possession  of  the  Ukrainian  army. 

Of  course  the  Ukrainians  could  not  accept  such  an  armistice.  The  war  went  on. 
The  State  secretariat,  in  a  wireless  message,  presented  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
peace  conference  the  partisan  behavior  of  the  Allied  mission  and  demanded  an 
unpartial  solution  of  the  c^uestion. 

The  Supreme  Council  discussed  the  question  at  its  meeting  on  March  19  and  decided 
to  appeal  to  both  parties  to  sign  an  immediate  armistice  on  the  basis  of  tiie  front  line. 
The  Supreme  Council  went  on  to  declare  ''that  they  are  ready  to  listen  to  both  sides 
as  to  the  territorial  claims  and  to  mediate  in  Paris  between  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian 
delegates  or  through  some  other  representatives  selected  by  both  sides  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  the  provisions  of  the  armistice." 

Having  received  this  decision  ot  the  Supreme  Council,  the  State  secretariat  imme- 
diately answered  that  it  has  been  accepted,  and  ordered  Gen.  Pavlenko,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  to  make  suitable  arrangements. 

On  March  27  the  Polish  and  the  Ukrainian  representatives  met  in  the  dty  of 
Chyrow.  However,  the  armistice  was  not  agreed  upon,  as  the  Poles  refused  to  sign 
the  armistice  on  the  baais  announced  by  the  Supreme  Council  in  tiie  decision  of 
March  19  and  demanded  that  the  armistice  be  made  on  the  bases  of  the  plan  of  the 
Oen.  Barthelmy. 

The  Ukraninian  government  notified  the  Supreme  Council  of  this  attitude  of  the 
Poles. 

Confident  that  the  Supreme  Council  will  force  the  Poles  to  sign  the  armistice,  the 
Ukrainian  government  repeatedly  made  offers  of  armistice  negotiations,  the  last 
offer  dated  May  19.    The  roles,  however,  rejected  every  offer. 

Thus  the  war^  which  the  Ukrainians  wanted  to  stop,  conforming  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  February  19,  was  going  on,  due  to  tJie  fault  of  the  Poles.    Tho 
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Poles,  who  just  at  that  time  received  permission  for  passage  of  the  Polish  anny  of  Gen. 
Haller  from  France  to  Poland,  decided  to  continue  the  war,  hoping  by  means  of  that 
army  to  occupy  the  entire  eastern  Galicia. 

Beside  their — as  we  have  seen — imsuccessful  endeavors  on  the  spot  purporting  to 
bring  about  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  State  secretariat^  having  in  mind  the- 
declaration  of  the  Supreme  Council  that  it  is  ready  to  mediate  between  tibe  two 
parties  in  Paris,  dispatched  to  Paris  an  extraordinary  delegation  for  the  Polish- 
tlkiainian  question,  composed  of  three  men:  Dr.  Michael  Ix>zin8ky,  the  assistant 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  as  chairman  of  the  delegation;  Col.  Dmytro  Witowakv,  the 
late  State  secretary  of  military  affairs,  as  a  member  of  the  delegation;  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Kulchitsky,  the  official  of  the  State  secretariat  for  foreign  affairs,  as  secrf^ 
tary. 

Before  the  delegates  have  arrived  in  Paris,  the  Supreme  Council  organized  a  com- 
mittee for  the  Polish-Ukrainian  armistice,  connected  with  the  peace  conference  and 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  France,  England,  the  United  States,  and  Italy 
and  neaded  by  the  English  Gen.  Botha. 

The  said  committee  invited  the  Ukrainian  del^ation  in  Paris  to  a  meeting  for 
April  30.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  Mr.  Sydorenko,  the  chairman  of  thedele- 
gation,  and  Mr.  Shulgin,  the  member  of  the  delegation,  and  they  declared  that  a 
special  del^ation  for  the  Polish-Ukrainian  question  is  due  in  Paris. 

On  May  8. this  special  delegation,  having  arrived  in  Paris,  gave  the  committee  such 
information  as  was  asked  by  the  committee.  Gen.  Botlia,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, declaring  that  the  committee  receives  only  the  information  necessary  f:)r 
arranging  the  armistice,  Who  has  the  ris^ht  to  the  Ukrainian  Galicia.  the  Poles  or 
the  Ukrainians,  the  Supreme  Council  shall  decide  only  after  th^  armistice  has  been 
arranged ;  only  then  both  sides  will  be  given  a  hearing  as  to  their  respective  rights. 

On  Mav  12  the  committee  presented  to  the  Ukrainians  and  the  Poles — each  side 
at  a  special  meeting— the  plan  of  the  armistice.  This  plan  fixed  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion to  the  west  of  Drohobyez,  so  that  the  oil  wells  in  tne  neighborhood  of  Drohobye<s 
had  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Ukrainians.  , 

The  Ukrainian  delegates  presented  the  committee  with  a  memorandum  in  which 
they  declared  their  consent,  in  principle,  to  the  plan  of  armistice,  demanding  at  the 
same  time  a  whole  series  of  changes  as  to  the  line  of  demarcation  and  military  pro- 
visions. 

At  its  meeting  of  May  13  the  Ukrainian  delegation  declared  that  it  accepts  the 
draft  of  this  armistice,  expressing  at  the  same  time  its  hope  that  the  committee  will 
take  under  consideration  the  demands  laid  down  in  the  memorandum  of  the  delegation. 

In  this  manner  the  question  of  armistice  was  settled,  as  far  as  the  Ukrainian  side 
was  concerned.    The  arrangement  of  armistice  depended  thus  upon  the  Polish  side. 

The  Polish  Government,  however,  refused  to  agree  to  the  plan  of  armistice,  but 
ordered  a  general  offensive  against  the  Ukrainian  army  in  Galicia,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  army  of  Haller. 

Seeing  this,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  addressed  a  note,  dated  May  21.  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  demanding  the  protection  of  the  Ukrainian  territory  against  the 
Polish  offensive. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  note,  this  very  day  the  Ukrainian  delegation  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Supreme  Council  to  a  hearing.  The  Ukrainian  delegation  pre- 
sented the  events  in  Galicia  and  demanded  an  order  to  stop  immediately  the  Folif  h 
offensive. 

On  May  22,  the  Ukrainian  del^^ation  was  received  by  Clemenceau,  the  president 
of  the  conference,  who  notified  it  that  the  Supreme  Council  addressed  to  the  Polish 
Government  a  demand  to  give  explanation  in  the  matter  of  the  Polish  offensive. 

The  Polish  offensive,  of  course,  was  going  on.  Then  the  Extraordinary  Ukrainian 
delegation  sent  a  communication  to  Gen.  Botha,  the  president  of  the  committee  on 
the  Polish-Ukrainian  armistice,  asking  him  how  the  matters  stand  with  the  armis- 
tice. Gen.  Botha,  in  a  letter  dated  May  26  answered  that  the  Polish  Government 
rejected  the  plan  of  armistice,  and  that  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Council. 

The  Extraordinary  Ukrainian  delegation  then,  on  May  27,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  presenting  the  course  of  events  and  demanding  that  the  Supreme 
Council  stop  the  Polish  offensive  and  force  the  Poles  to  consent  to  the  annistice. 

On  Jime  5  it  was  reported  by  Paris  newspapers  that  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  Supreme  Council  about  the  Polish  offensive,  Pilsudski,  the  chief  of  the  Polish 
State  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Polish  army,  replied  that  the  Polish 
offensive  was  only  a  defense  against  the  Ukrainian  offensive. 

This  reply  was  a  sheer  mockery  at  the  true  state  of  affairs.  As  it  was  pointed  out 
by  us.  the  Ukrainian  army  since  the  time  the  answer  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
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IMarch  19  had  been  received,  reetrirted  itself  all  the  time  to  the  defensive,  awaiting 
the  signing  of  the  annistice.  The  Polish  offensive  was  ordered  by  the  Polish  com- 
mander in  chief  Pllsudski  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Polish  Diet,  which 
protested  aefainst  the  armistice  and  demanded  the  offensive  in  order  to  occupy  whole 
Ukrainian  Galicia. 

To  throw  the  true  light  upon  the  reply  of  Pilsudski  the  Extraordinary  Ukrainian 
-delegation  sent  to  the  Supreme  Council  the  note  of  June  6. 

The  Polish  army,  having  received  all  necessary  from  the  allied  powers,  began  to 
take  the  upper  hand  over  the  Ukrainian  army,  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  taken 
up  with  the  war  against  the  Russian  Bolsheviki. 

In  this  way  the  roles  carried  the  war  against  the  Ukrainians  twice  against  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  The  first  time  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
March  19,  while  rejecting  the  Ukrainian  ofTer  at  armistice;  the  second  time  rejecting 
the  plan  of  armistice  offered  by  the  committee  on  Polish-Ukrainian  annistice. 

The  Ukrainian  Government,  having  declared  its  consent  to  the  plan  of  armistice, 
had  the  full  nght  to  expect  that  from  this  moment  it  stands  under  the  protection  of 
the  Supreme  Council  and  that  the  Supreme  Council  will  order  the  Polish  Government 
to  stop  the  offensive  and  to  sign  the  armistice.  But  it  happened  otherwise.  After 
the  Poles  had  occupied  a  greater  part  of  Ukrainian  Galicia,  the  Supreme  Councii, 
^thout  asking  at  all  the  Ukrainian  delegation,  having  carried  the  negotiations  yrith 
the  Polish  Government  only,  reached  on  June  25  the  following  decision: 

"To  protect  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  peaceful  population  of  eastern 
'Galida  against  Bolsnevist  bands,  the.  Supreme  Council  has  authorized  the  forces  of 
the  Polish  Republic  *jo  carry  on  the  occupation  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  River 
Zbrucz.  The  present  authorization  does  not  prejudicate  in  any  way  the  decisions 
which  will  be  made  later  by  the  Supreme  Council  in  reference  to  the  political  status 
of  Gaiida." 

To  this  dedsion  by  which  whole  Ukrainian  Galicia  was  delivered  to  the  Polish 
<x;cupation,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  entered  a  protest  in  the  note  of  July  2.  The 
said  note,  after  adducing  the  evidence  to  the  fact  that  such  an  occupation  of  Ukrainian 
'Qalida  is  a  violation  of  entity  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  and  an  outrage  committed 
on  the  Ukrainian  people,  protests  against  the  sanction  of  the  Pohsh  occupation  by 
the  Supreme  Coundl. 

The  Supreme  Coundl  further  dedded  that  the  subcommittee  for  Polish  affairs  shall 
draw  "an  internal  status  for  eastern  Galida.''  To  the  meeting  of  the  said  subcom- 
mittee, which  was  held  on  July  3,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  received  an  invitation, 
stating  that  they  should  send  to  tnis  meeting  delegates  belonging  to  eastern  Galicia; 
i.  e.,  bom  and  resident  in  the  said  Province.  Tnus  the  Ulaainian  delegates  were 
•denied  the  right  to  represent  eastern  Galida  as  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  and 
onlv  those  members  of  the  delegation  who  were  oom  and  resident  in  Galida  were  to 
be  heard  by  the  subcommittee,  therefore  not  as  the  representatives  of  the  Ukrainian 
populace  of  eastern  Galicia. 

For  this  reason  the  Ukrainian  delegation  refused  to  take  part  in  the  mentioned 
meeting,  declaring  in  a  note  dated  July  3  that  eastern  Gralida  although  occupied  by 
f<»rce  by  the  Poles  is  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

On  July  11  the  Ukrainian  delation  received  an  ofiidal  notice  that  the  Supreme 
-Council  reached  the  following  decision  in  the  question  of  eastern  Galicia:  "The 
Polish  Government  is  authorized  to  establish  in  eastern  Galida  a  dvil  government, 
after  having  fixed  with  the  Allied  and  Assodated  Powers  an  agreement  wnose  clauses 
shall  guarantee  so  far  as  possible  the  autonomy  of  this  territory  and  the  religious  and 
political  liberty  of  its  inhabitants.  This  agreement  shall  be  based  on  the  right  of  free 
•aisposition,  which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Galicia  are  to  exercise 
regarding  their  political  allegiance.  The  period  at  which  such  a  right  shall  be  exer- 
•dsed  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Allied  and  Assodated  Powers  or  by  the  organ  to  which 
these  delegate  their  power." 

Against  this  dedsion  of  the  Supreme  Coundl  the  Ukrainian  delegation  entered  a 
protest  in  the  note  dated  July  15. 

III. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Coundl  of  the  Peace  Conference  dedded  the  controversy  for 
eastern  Gralida  in  favor  of  the  Poles.  Such  dedsion  is  opposed  not  only  to  those 
prindples  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  in  the  name  oi  the  Allied  Powers,  viz. 
that  every  nationality  should  not  be  enslaved  by  any  other  nationality,  but  should 
possess  the  right  to  dedde  freely  her  own  fate.  It  is  also  opposed  to  the  dedsion  of 
the  Supreme  Coundl  of  March  19,  1919,  in  which  the  Supreme  Coundl  promised  to 
mediate  between  Poland  and  Ukraine.  Instead  of  mediating,  the  Supreme  Coundl 
made  a  partisan  decision  favoring  Poland. 
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Had  Ukraine  and  Poland  each  left  to  her  own  powers  carried  a  war  for  eastern 
Galicia,  and  had  Poland  occupied  eastern  Galicia  as  a  victor  of  the  war,  such  Bolution 
would  he  unjust,  hut  self -understood.  Poland  would  occupy  eastern  Gralida  "by 
right  of  might. " 

Here,  however,  the  question  was  solved  hy  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  which  has  proclaimed  herself  as  introducing  a  new  order  into  the  world 
in  the  name  of  right  ana  justice. 

We  ask,  Do  right  and  justice  require  that  the  Ukrainian  people,  who  number  about 
40,000,000,  and  are  therefore  one  of  the  largest  nationalities  of  Europe,  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  build  the  State  of  their  own  and  that  they  should  be  forced 
again  into  subjection  from  which  they  had  delivered  themselves  with  their  own 
powers? 

Do  right  and  justice  require  that  the  Ukrainian  people  of  eastern  Galicia,  w^ho 
threw  on  the  yoke  of  Poland  and  declared  their  will  to  constitute  with  idl  Ukrainian 
people  one  Ukrainian  Republic  should  be  forced  again  under  the  Polish  dominion? 

Do  right  and  justice  require  that  in  the  question  of  eastern  Galicia  should  decide 
not  the  will  of  the  overwhelming  Ukrainian  majority,  but  the  will  of  the  n^lgible 
Poli^  minority? 

Do  right  ana  justice  require  that  the  Ukrainian  people  of  eastern  Galicia  be  de- 
livered into  the  dominion  of  very  same  Poland  against  which  they  have  been  at  w&r? 
Could  it  be  justly  expected  that  Poland,  which  for  centuries  has  sought  expansion 
to  the  east,  to  subju^te  the  Ukrainian  territory,  which  had  already  many  a  time 
destroyed  this  land  with  fire  and  sword,  that  this  Poland,  having  now  obtained  from 
the  Supreme  Coimcil  the  mandate  to  occupy  eastern  Galicia,  will  rule  heri  n  accord- 
ance with  right  and  justice? 

The  reality  tells  quite  different  story.  Having  occupied  Eastern  Galicia,  the 
Poles  with  fire  and  sword,  with  volleys  and  gallows,  with  jails  and  coercions,  take 
revenge  on  the  Ukrainians  for  their  refusal  to  continue  under  the  Polish  dominion, 
for  their  desire  to  become  free.  Poland's  object  is  to  extirpate  the  Ukrainians  of 
Eastern  Galicia  in  order  thus  to  safeguard  her  control  of  the  coimtry. 

Delivering  Eastern  Galicia  under  the  Polish  rule,  did  the  Supreme  Council  take 
imder  consideration  the  fact  that  thus  it  delivers  all  the  Ukrainian  people  of  thi» 
country  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  to  be  killed,  tortured,  persecuted,  without 
any  possible  protection  in  sight?  Should  one  even  suppose  that  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  no  rieht  to  freedom  and  independence,  even  then  the  consideration  of 
humanit^r  should  nave  recommended  to  grant  some  protection  to  those  millions  of 
the  Ukrainians,  with  whom  the  Polish  authorities  may  deal  in  the  way  they  please, 
pretending  before  the  Supreme  Council  that  they  "are  destroying  Bolshevist  bands.'* 

It  is  stated  by  the  Supreme  Council  that  it  has  authorized  Poland  to  occupy  Eastern 
Galicia  in  order  to  protect  the  peaceful  population  against  Bolshevist  bands.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  was  no  Bolsnevism  in  Eastern  Galicia  under  the  rule 
of  the  Ukrainian  Government.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  Ukrainian  anny  of  Eastern 
Galicia  defending  the  country  against  the  Polish  invasion  from  the  west,  at  the  same 
time  took  a  pronunent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  against  the  invasion 
of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  from  the  East.  And  after  Russian  Bolshevist  army  invaded 
Ukraine,  penetrating  to  the  river  of  Zbrucz,  it  was  here  that  the  Ukrainian  army  of 
Eastern  Galicia  blocked  their  way  and  prevented  them  from  uniting  with  Hungarian 
Bolsheviki.  This  the  State  Sec!retariat  of  Western  Ukraine  has  done,  after  it  had 
rejected  favorable  offers  of  the  Bolshevist  ^vemments  of  Russia  and  Hungary.  It 
was  done  in  belief  that  the  Supreme  Coimcil  will  protect  Ukraine. 

While  in  all  surrounding  countries,  not  only  in  Russia,  whence  Bolshevism  has 
flooded  a  part  of  Ukraine,  but  also  in  Poland,  Roumania,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
German  Austria  and  Germanv  were  considerable  Bolshevist  movements,  just  the 
Directorate  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  was  the  power  which  stopped  the  westward 
march  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  Eastern  Galicia  has  been  the  only  country  where  no 
Bolshevism  existed . 

This  will  be  confirmed  by  future  historians  in  contradiction  to  the  lie  spread  broad- 
cast  by  the  Poles  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Supreme  Council  the  permission  and 
assistance  to  root  up  the  Ukrainian  people  imder  the  pretense  of  the  struggle  against 
Bolshevism. 

Future  historians  will  also  corroborate  our  statement  that  had  Ukraine  been  really 
Bolshevist,  then  Bolshevism,  not  stopped  by  Ukraine,  would  have  freely  flooded  aU 
Poland,  Roumania,  and  Balkans,  would  have  joined  hands  with  Bolshe^fism  of  Hun* 
gary,  Bohemia,  German  Austria,  and  Germany.  Should  this  have  happened,  the 
present  situation  in  Europe  would  in  all  probability  be  different  than  it  is  now. 

Future  historians  will  nave  also  to  confirm  that  if  this  had  not  happened,  it  was 
Ukraine's  merit  (from  the  standpoint  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  her  fault  from  the 
itandpoint  of  Bolsheviki). 
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As  a  reward  for  this  service,  the  Supreme  Council  intends  to  divide  whole  Ukraine 
among  her  neighbors,  and  has  already  delivered  Eastern  Galicia  under  Poland  occu- 
pation and  control. 

It  is  Mid  by  the  Supreme  Council  that  a  treatv  regarding  Eastern  Galicia  is  to  be 
made  l>etween  Poland  and  the  Allied  Powers,  which  will  have  to  guarantee  "as  far 
Bs  possible"  her  autonomy  and  the  liberties  of  her  inhabitants.  We  ask:  Aren't  the 
people  of  Eastern  Galicia  a  nationality  which  is  entitled  to  the  right  to  decide  about 
themselves,  or  are  they  only  an  object  which  others  have  the  right  to  bai^gain  with 
without  asking  its  will?  Isn't  Eastern  Galicia  a  part  of  the  Ukranian  Kepublic; 
hasn't  she  her  own  government  that  the  fate  of  the  country  is  being  decided  without 
the  participation  of  the  lawful  representatives  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  the  con- 
trary to  their  will  declared  in  an  unmistakable  manner?  And  wnere  are  the  guaran- 
tees that  the  treaty  will  really  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Ukrainian  people  aad  that 
the  Polish  government  will  actually  carry  it  out? 

The  (Supreme  Council  {promises  the  UKrainians  of  Eastern  Galicia- that  the  treaty 
will  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  self-determination  to  be  carried  out  later. 

Thus  under  the  control  of  Poland,  which  is  an  enemy  of  the  Ukrainian  people| 
which  carried  on  a  war  against  Ukraine  to  occupy  Eastern  Galicia,  under  the  control 
of  this  very  Poland,  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Galicia,  will  have  to  assert  their  rights 
of  self-determination.  Will  not  Poland  use  all  her  power  to  crush  the  Ukrainina 
population,  to  terrorize  them^  to  break  down  all  their  efforts  to  rain  independence, 
to  prevent  them  from  declaring  their  real  will?  And  after  the  Polish  Government 
will  have  prepared  ever^'thing,  could  it  possibly  be  supposed  that  it  will  issue  an 
oorder  "to  exercise  the  right  of  self-determination,"  when  Poland  will  be  sure  that 
such  action  will  decide  the  question,  should  Eastern  Galicia  belong  to  Poland  or  not? 
'  It  is  so  clear  that  Poland,  having  gotten  possession  of  Eastern  Galicia,  will  do  all 
in  her  power  to  assure  herself  forever  the  control  of  the  country — ^that  it  is  simply  a 
wonder  that  the  Supreme  Council  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  it. 

It  happened  Eastern  Galicia,  a  Ukrainian  country  from  time  immemorial,  a  part 
of  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  has  been  delivered  into  the  power  of  Poland,  it  is  up 
to  the  Supreme  Council  to  make  reparations  for  the  evil  done. 

NoTBS  Upon  the  Ukrainian-Polish  Relations  in  Galigl^  Dubing  the  Last  25 

Years  (1895-1919). 

KiCHAKL  LozTNSKT,  Doctor  of  Laws,  imder-secietary  of  state  for  foielgn  affairs  for  West  Ukraine. 

Galicia. 

Area, — ^The  area  of  Galicia  is  30,311  square  miles.^ 

Population, — Galicia  had  in  19<X)  a  population  of  7,295,538.  The  two  principal 
nationalities  are  the  Poles  (45  per  cent)  and  the  Rutheniancr'  (42  per  cent),  the  former 
predominating  the  west  and  in  the  big  towns,  and  the  latter  in  the  east.' 

Galicia  had  in  1910  a  population  of  8,025,675;  Poles,  4,672,500  (58.55  per  cent); 
Ukrainians,  3,208,092  (40.20  per  cent). 

Seeming  increase  of  Polish  population  from  1900  to  1910,  13.55  per  cent. 

Seeming  decrease  of  Ukrainian  population  during  Uie  same  decade  nearly  2  per  cent. 

Religion,— C&ieniB  of  1910:'  Roman  Catholics,  3,731,861  (^6.50  per  cent);  Jews^ 
871,906  (10.86  per  cent);  Greek  Catholics,  3,379,616  (42.11  per  cent). 

I^nce  Ukrainians  in  Galicia  are  mostlv  Greek  Catholic,  Poles  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jews  are  Jews,  it  follows  that  the  official  Polish  census  takers  had  to  enter  all  Roman 
Catholics,  all  Jews,  and  even  some  Greek  Catholics  as  Poles — ^in  order  to  obtain  ''the 
official  proof  that  Poles  are  in  the  majority  in  Galicia. 

History, — During  the  reign  of  Daniel  Komanovidi  (1222-1266)  and  those  of  his  imme- 
diate successors  the  country  (Galicia  and  Lodomeria)  enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity 
and  attained  to  a  hi^h  d^;ree  of  civilization.  In  1340  tne  house  of  Roman  died  out 
and  soon  after  Galicia  anof  Lodomeria  came  under  the  sway  of  Cassimir  tibe  Great  of 
Poland,  and  except  for  an  interval  of  a  decade  and  a  half  (1370-1386)  formed  a  part  of 
Poland  till  the  first  partition  of  that  country  in  1772.' 

Agricultwre, — Galicia  is  more  purely  agricultural  than  any  other  of  the  Crown  lands 
of  Austria,  no  less  than  77  per  cent  of  its  population  depending  for  a  living  directly 
on  the  soil.  The  unequal  distribution  of  the  land  (in  Galicia)  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  while  one-third  of  the  cultivable  area  is  in  the  hands  of  lai^e  landholders  owning 
estates  of  over  1,400  acres  each,  about  one-half  consists  of  holdings  of  less  than  14 

s  The  New  International  Encyclopedia,  sscond  elitlon^  1915,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  407, 8, 0. 
1  The  name  Ruthenians  was  appu^d  to  Ckraialans  living  within  the  Dorders  of  Austria-Hungary,  the 
same  as  the  name  Pennsylvanians  is  applied  to  Americans  living  in  lAui  State  of  Fennsylvania. 
»  EnoydopedJa  Brittanica,  eleventh  edition;  1911,  Vol.  XI,  p.  40L 
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acres  in  extent.  This  state  of  affairs,  together  with  the  industrial  backwardness  of 
the  country,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  me  wretched  condition  of  the  agricultufal 
classes.  Most  of  the  peasants  are  unable  to  make  a  living  from  their  small  farms,  and 
consequently  large  numbers  are  obliged  to  emigrate  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  Ruasiaf 
Russian  Poland,  and  Germany.  There  they  work  for  low  wages,  while  their  families 
attend  to  the  farms  at  home.* 

All  large  landholders  in  Galicia  are  Polish. 

Fierce  struggle. — ^The  period  since  1848  has  been  marked  by  a  fierce  struggle  between 
the  Polish  and  Ruthenian  nationalities,  the  former  seeming  to  retain  tneir  almost 
absolute  ascendancy,  and  the  latter  striving  to  win  their  share  of  political  rights  and  a 
voice  in  the  Government. 

Preface. 

In  order  to  retain  possession  of  the  territories  of  Ukrainian  Galicia  now  occupied  by 
their  armyj  the  Poles  have  lately  dared  affirm  that  relations  between  Ukrainians  and 
Poles  pre\aous  to  the  war  were  constantly  growing  better.  That  East  Galicia  "lib- 
erated from  the  Ukrainian  Government  would  readily  accept  Polish  rule  and 
occupation. 

This  assertion  is  completely  disproved  by  a  simple  expos^  of  the  facts  that  have 
occurred  in  the  course  or  the  last  25  years. 

Paris,  June  25,  1919. 

Introduction. 

About  1870  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Poles  of  Austria  and  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty.  The  Poles  agreed  to  support  the  dynasty  and  the  monarchy:  in  exchange 
for  this  support  there  was  granted  them  unlimited  power  and  authority  over  the 
Ukrainian  people  of  Eastern  Galicia,  which  for  this  piirpose  was  then  united  to  West 
Gkilicia. 

This  fact  was  followed  by  a  score  of  vears  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Poles. 
Then,  being  persuaded  that  20  years  of  oppression  had  made  the  Ukrainian  people 
more  conciliatory  the  Poles  in  1890  proposed  a  Ukrainian-Polish  agreement.  The 
Ukrainians  were  promised  some  concessions  in  the  domain  of  public  instruction, 
some  rights  re^rdmg  use  of  the  Ukrainian  tongue  in  the  courts  and  in  public  offices, 
participation  in  the  administration  and  in  the  department  of  justice.  It  is  evident 
that  alt  these  concessions  were  reduced  to  a  minimum — "That  you  may  not  get  indi- 
gestion,'' was  the  cynical  remark  to  the  Ukrainian  deputies  by  the  then  governor  of 
Galicia,  the  Polish  Count  Casimir  Badeni. 

Weary  of  the  difficult  stru^le  they  had  been  obliged  to  wage  in  order  to  maintain 
the  national  existence  of  their  country,  the  Ukrainian  statesmen  accepted  this  a^ee- 
ment.  But  disillusions  followed  rapidly.  It  became  clear  that  the  Poles  hsbd  no 
intention  of  keeping  promises,  even  though  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression. 

The  Ukrainian  deputies  who  had  made  this  a^eement  saw  themselves  forced  to 
again  join  the  opposition.  This  then  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  20  years  (189&- 
1914)  of  an  Ukramian-Polish  strife  wavering  ever  fiercer. 

PousH  Metuods. 

The  aim  of  Polish  policy  in  East  Galicia  ha?  been: 

1.  To  annihilate  the, native  element  of  this  country  which  has  been  Ukrainian  for 
centuries  until  it  becomes  a  national  minority. 

2.  So  to  hinder  its  development  that  it  may  become  a  backward  body  deprived  of 
higher  forms  of  life. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  end  the  following  measures  have  been  taken  by  the 
Poles: 

I.  The  Political  Power. 

To  render  easier  the  suppression  of  the  ITkrainian  element,  the  Poles  first  seized 
the  political  power  in  Galicia  and  also  acquired  the  necessary  influence  over  the 
political  administration  in  Austria.  Lei;ifllation  itself  aided  them  The  electoral 
system  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  as  weil  as  the  electoral  system  in  the  Galicia  Diet, 
were  based  upon  the  reactionary  systems  of  the  hij;her  privileged  classes,  especially 
that  of  the  great  landed  proprietoi's.  From  the  fact  that  the  higher  classes  in  Galicia 
were  Polish  tHe  law  itself  tnus  placed  the  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles;  but 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  them.  Ukrainian  opposition  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  as 
well  as  in  the  (jalician  Diet  was  an  obstacle  m  their  patli  and  they  accordingly  sup- 
pressed ib  by  very  simple  means. 

1  The  New  InterDatloaai  EiiQjrolopedia,  second  edition,  1915,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  407, 8, 0. 
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At  the  elections  the  Ulcrainian  electors  vi^re  unable  to  get  to  the  urns,  and  in  case 
they  insisted,  they  were  thrown  into  prison  and  then  condemned  for  the  crime  of 
havii^  ofTered  rasiistance  to  the  authoriUeB,  and  oven  riiot  upon  the  spot.  The  result 
natuiMly  wae  that  both  in  the  Austrian  PaiUament  and  the  Galidan  Diet  Ukrainian 
influence  was  a  mere  cipher.    All  political  pover  was  usurped  by  the  Poles. 

II.  The  DepartmexVT  op  Junrcs  Avto  Pireuc  Opfices. 

Poflsessing  administrative  po^'er  over  all  Galiria,  the  Poles  held  all  -he  positions 
in  the  department  of  justice  and  all  other  public  offices.  From  all  administrative 
positions  tne  Ukrainians  were  wholly  excluded;  the  officials  were  all  Poles.  Ukrain- 
ians were  admitted  to  some  positions  in  the  department  of  justice,  but  only  in  limited 
number.  The  rule  was  that  the  highest  positions  were  not  accessible  to  tbe  iTkrainians. 
The  Ukrainian  employee  might  take  no  part  in  national  life  under  penalty  of  dis- 
missal or  recall. 

In  this  way  all  executive  power  remained  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles. 


\] 


III.  Public  Instrttction. 

fa)  Primary  schools. 

In  Ukrainian  villages  lower  primary  schools  only  were  establirfied>  and  even  those 
were  few  in  number.  The  manuals,  even  those  in  the  Ukrainian  language,  attacked 
the  national  sentiments  of  the  Ukrainians,  glorifying  Polish  domination  over  the 
Ukrainian  nation.  Teachers*  positions  were  mostly  rescrve^i  for  Poles.  Everywhere 
the  Polish  lanimage  was  obligatory.  In  the  villages  and  cities  there  was  not  a  single 
primary  school  <rf  higher  grade  with  iiwtniction  in  the  Ukrainian  tongue.  In  Polish 
schools  not  any  attention  was  paid  to- the  Ukrainian  children. 

(b)  The  l^^er  schools. 

In  1868  the  Galician  Diet  passed  a  law  in  accordance  with  which  instruction  in  the 
high  schools  and  in  the  technical  schools  of  Galicia  should  be  only  in  the  Polish  langu- 
age and  that  the  higher  grade  schools  where  instruction  was  given  in  Ukrainian  mi^t 
be  established  only  by  special  authorization  of  the  Diet.  At  the  time  of  the  passa^ 
of  this  law  there  was  in  Galicia  only  one  Ukrainian  school  of  higher  grade,  that  at  Lviv 
(Lembeig).  Since  that  time  the  Polidi  majority  in  the  Diet  has  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  but  four  Ukrainian  higher  schools:  At  Peremyshl  (1888),  Kolomea  (1802), 
Temopil  (1898),  Stavislaviv  (1895).  It  must  be  added  that  it  was  at  the  cost  of  a 
stniggle  lasting  for  years  that  a  single  Ukrainian  higher  school  was  obtained  from  the 
Diet.  • 

During  the  half  c^tury  of  Polish  administration  in  Galicia  (186&-1918),  authoriza- 
tion was  granted  the  Ukrainians  for  the  creation  of  onhr  5  higher  schools,  while  in 
the  same  space  of  time  almost  100  Polish  schools  have  come  into  being. 
Attendance  at  these  schools  was  made  diiSScult  for  the  Ukrainian  children  by  two  facts: 
In  the  fint  place,  instruction  was  given  in  a  foreign  language  (Poliedi),  and  tne  Ukrain- 
ians were  also  submitted  to  unfair  treatment. 

(cj  Tl^e  university. 

Tne  University  of  Lviv,  established  by  the  Austrian  Government,  gave  instruction 
until  the  year  1860  in  the  (^rman  language;  upon  abolition  of  German  as  medium  of 
instruction,  the  Poles  seized  the  university,  leaving  only  a  few  chairs  to  the  instruc- 
tion ^ven  in  Ukrainian.  Theoretically  the  creation  of  new  chairs  employing  the 
Ukrainian  tongue  in  their  instruction  depended  upon  the  'decision  of  the  council  of 
the  university.  In  reality,  however,  the  latter  in  the  course  of  the  last  25 
years,  has  permitted  no  new  Ukrainian  chair.  About  1900  the  Ukrainians  asked  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Ukrainian  university  separate  from  the  Polish  university. 
All  the  Poles  rose  with  the  greatest  fury  against  tnis  request.  The  battle  was  waged 
in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  in  the  Gralician  Diet,  and  by  public  manifestations;  even 
in  the  bosom  of  the  university.  They  even  dared  to  organize,  under  the  placid  eye  of 
the  university  authorities,  combatant  corps  among  the  Polish  students  who  were  to 
disperse  by  means  of  revolver  shots  the  Ukrainian  students*  demonstrations  in  favor 
of  the  foundation  of  an  Ukrainian  university. 

Thus  by  their  policy  in  the  domain  of  public  instruction,  in  pursuance  of  a  long- 
nourished  plan,  the  Poles  thus  hindered  the  educational  development  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

when  they  now  maintain  that  this  race  does  not  possess  within  itself  sufficient 
intelligence  and  intellectual  strength  to  form  a  State,  it  should  not  be  foigotten  that 
this  is  directly  the  sad  consequence  of  their  premeditated  policy  consequentially 
exercised  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  Ukrainians. 
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lY.  Rblioion. 

The  Ukrainian  people  in  East  Galicia  belong  to  the  Catholic  r^liion  of  the  Greek 
rite;  the  Poles  also  are  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  of  the  Latin  rite.  Dogmatic  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  churches  are  nonexistent.  There  are  htual  <ii|ferences  opfy 
between  them.  The  Greek  Catholic  Church  bears  the  national  Ukrainian  character: 
the  Latin  Catholic  Church  the  national  Polish  character.  The  Poles  have  profited 
by  this  to  make  of  the  Latin  Church  an  instrument  for  Polonization. 

The  Ukrainians  who,  from  the  force  of  the  situation,  were  completely  dependent 
upon  the  Poles  (servants,  agricultural  laborers,  factory  hands,  petty  emmoyeee), 
were  compelled  by  the  Poles,  under  penalty  of  losing  their  places,  to  join  tne  Latin 
Church.  In  this  manner  the  Ukrainians,  by  joining  the  Latin  Church,  became  Polon- 
ized. 

The  Ukrainian  Church  and  the  Ukrainian  clei]^  in  comparison  with  the  Polish 
clergy  were  continually  kept  in  a  state  of  humiliation.  The  Polish  administration 
endeavored  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Ukrainian  priests  among  the  Ukrainian 
population.  It  has  happened  that  the  Polish  administration,  aided  by  the  gendarmes, 
has  dispersed  the  worshippers  in  attendance  upon  religious  service  (as  for  example 
in  1907,  at  the  inauguration  of  Narodny  Dim,  a  national  institution,  in  the  little  city  of 
Kopychynd).  The  Ukrainian  priests  were  id  ways  arrested  in  cases  where  they  made 
themselves  defenders  of  the  national  interests  of  the  people,  as,  for  example,  at  elec- 
tions, and  these  arrests  were  invariably  conducted  with  great  brutality;  the  priests 
were  put  in  bonds  to  lessen  their  authority. 

V.  RlGHl'S  OF  THE  UKRAINIAN  LANGUAGE. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Austria  the  Ukrainian  language  had  some  rights  in  civil 
administration.  For  instance,  the  Ukrainian  citizen  enpyed  the  r^ht  to  address 
himself  to  public  departments  of  the  civil  administration  m  the  Ukrainian  language, 
either  oralfy  or  in  writing,  and  the  officials  were  to  use  the  Ukrainian  tongue  in  me 
exercise  of  their  office. 

But  in  reality  every  Ukrainian  who  attepmted  to  take  advantage  of  this  law  found 
himself  beset  by  numerous  annoyances.  To  demands  written  in  iJkrainian  the  Polish 
functionaries  either  did  not  reply  at  all  or  replied  unfavorably.  The  answers  were 
ordinarily  written  in  Polish.  Sometimes  the  Ukrainians  refused  to  accept  them. 
The  Polish  officials  would  then  resort  to  subterfuge,  typewriting  the  adaresses  in 
Ukrainian,  while  the  conten^  were  couched  in  the  Pohsh  language.  When  verbal 
information  was  in  question,  the  official  would  angrily  declare  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  Ukrainian  langauge,  or,  still  more  simply,  that  he  did  ftot  wish  to  use  it. 

To  demand  of  him  that  he  use  this  language  meant  to  set  him  against  oneself  and 
against  the  business  under  consideration. 

In  short,  although  theoretically  admitted,  the  Ukrainian  language  was  as  a  matter 
of  fact  but  rarely  used. 

VL.  Agrarian  CoNDrrioNs. 

East  Galicia  is  a  land  of  peasants.  The  peasants  have  too  little  land  to  be  able  to 
cultivate  their  fields  accoraing  to  modem  methods,  for  a  large  part  of  the  land  is  in 
the  hands  of  ^eat  landholders.  The  small  proprietors  are  UKrainiaiis,  the  great, 
Polish.  A  rational  agrarian  policy  should  aim  at  buying  up  the  ^reat  estates  and 
parceling  them  out  among  the  peasants  in  order  to  give  mem  the  size  necessary  for 
rational  cultivation.  The  agrarian  policy  of  the  Poles  followed  a  diametricsdly  oppo- 
site direction;  it  ruined  the  Ukraiman  peasant  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  emigrate  and 
make  room  for  Polish  colonization.  Tne  Poles  hoped  thus  to  obtain  after  a  while  a 
numerical  majority  in  East  Galicia. 

Taxes  crusned  the  Ukrainian  peasant,  who  was  already  so  weak  economically. 
Every  day  he  mortgaged  his  land  more  and  more  till  he  was  obliged  to  sell  it  and  to 
emigrate  to  America.  The  Polish  majority  of  the  Diet  did  nothing  and  did  not  want 
to  do  anything  to  help  the  Ukrainian  peasant.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  the  Polish 
press  rejoiced  loudly  whenever  such  emigration  chan^;ed  the  numerical  proportion  in 
favor  of  the  Polish  element.  Moreover,  the  place  given  up  by  Ukrainian  peasants 
was  at  once  taken  by  Polish  settlers. 

But  the  Ukrainian  intellectuals  have  at  last  succeeded  in  onpuzing  the  peasant 
class  and  improving  their  economical  status.  Ukrainian  cremt  associations  were 
formed  in  order  to  assist  them  in  acquiring  new  land.  And  so  the  Poles  listened  only 
to  this  command :  Do  not  sell  any  land  to  Ukrainian  farmers.  When  some  great  landed 
proprietor  consented  to  sell  his  land  to  Ukrainian  peasants  the  Polish  press  vilified 
Dim,  calling  him  traitor  and  reproaching  him  with  having  handed  over  the  hmd  to 
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the  enemy.  With  the  asBistance  of  the  Polish  administration ,  Polish  credit  associations 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  back  the  large  rural  estates  and  colonizing  them 
'by  Poles. 

Thus  the  way  was  barred  which  might  enable  Ukrainian  peasants  to  acquire  land. 
The  latter  were  condemned  to  economic  ruin^  to  emigration  to  America,  or  seeking 
means  of  support  in  the  city,  to  accepting  an  inferior  position,  with  the  great  Polish 
proprietors  or  with  the  well-to-do  Polish  farmers. 

VII.  Industry  and  Commercb. 

In  Galicia,  as  everywhere  in  Austria,  commerce  and  industry  were  subject  to  the 
system  of  licenses.    It  was  almost  impossible  for  an  Ukrainian  to  obtain  a  license. 

As  we  have  said,  there  was  a  steady  emigration  from  East  Galicia.  Hundreds  of 
emi^tion  offices  exploited  the  Ukrainian  peasants  frightfully.  Nevertheless,  the 
Polish  administration  would  never  permit  the  creation  of  an  Ukrainian  emigration 
office,  for  it  might  have  been  helpful  to  Ukrainian  peasants. 

When  an  Ukrainian  succeeded  in  establishing  an  industrial  enterprise,  the  PoUsh 
population  boycotted  him.  Polish  enterprises  acceptad  Ukrainian  workers  or  clerks 
only  when  they  lacked  Polish  help.  But  even  in  that  case  they  were  compelled  to 
work  on  Ukrainian  hoUdays,  to  jom  Polish  societies,  to  send  their  children  to  Polish 
schools,  to  contribute  to  Polish  national  institutions,  to  change  their  religiou^  rites,  etc. 
He  who  refused  was  discharged.  It  was  especially  the  municipal  council  of  Lvivr 
which  applied  this  system  to  the  Ukrainian  workers. 

VIII.  The  Polish  Political  Parties. 

Folish 
Since  1902 
.   .  that  the 

sacred  du^  of  the  Polish  policy,  with  reference  to  the  Ukrainian  people  is  to  enlrage- 
the  *  *  Polish  possession  *'  in  East  Galicia  and  means  by  that  Polish  dominion  politically, 
culturally  and  economically.  The  reinforcement  of  such  a  position  was  to  make, 
ultimately,  of  East  Galicia  a  Polish  land  with  an  Ukrainian  minority.  The  meana^ 
employed  by  the  Pan-Polish  party  to  attain  this  end  were  the  most  brutal .  The  Pan- 
Polish  press  declared  openly  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  Prussian  methods  in  the- 
fight  against  the  Ukrainians.  One  of  the  theorists  of  this  party,  Mr.  Balcki,  invented 
for  the  promulgation  of  his  ideas  the  philosophical  doctnne  of  "national  egoism**  as 
the  supreme  guiding  principle  of  national  politics.  This  principle  has  become  the 
national  basis  of  all  Polish  parties  with  reference  to  the  Ukrainians.  The  rivalry  of 
parties  consisted  in  proving  that  only  a  party  with  such  principles  could  fight  success- 
fully a^inst  the  Ukrainians  and  in  reproaching  the  other  parties  for  their  spirit  of 
conciliation  with  reference  to  the  Ukrainians.  This  philosophy  of  national  egoism 
was  adopted  by  all  parties,  not  excepting  the  Socialists.  The  last  10  years  preceding 
the  war,  the  Polish  Socialists  tried  m  every  way  possible  to  prevent  the  U krainian 
Socialists  from  organizing  the  Ukrainian  urban  proletariat  independently  of  the  Polish, 
proletariat. 

IX.  Social  Relations. 

Ukrainian  and  Polish  societies  live  an  entirely  separate  life.  The  Ukrainians  meet 
in  Ukrainian  societies  and  or^ianizations  and  the  Poles  in  Polish  societies  and  organi- 
zations. There  is  no  connection  between  Ukrainians  and  Poles.  Even  in  restamrants 
and  caf^s  they  avoid  eacn  other.  During  the  last  25  years,  there  have  been  almost  no 
intermarriages;  if  there  have  been  some  they  are  truly  unfortunate  exceptions.  Either 
the  Ukrainian  must  submit  to  the  ideas  of  the  Pole,  orthere  results  a  conflict  of  nation- 
alities between  husband  and  wife  and  between  brothers  and  sisters.  There  are  families 
in  which  the  Polish  father  has,  during  the  present  war,  sent  his  son  against  the  Ukrain- 
ians while  the  Ukrainian  mother  prayed  for  the  military  success  of  her  native  country, 
or  vice  versa. 

The  Principal  Facts  in  the  Ukranian-Polish  Struggle  (1895-1914). 

1895. — ^The  Polish  administration  prevented  the  Ukrainian  peasants  from  taking- 
part  in  the  elections  of  the  Galician  Diet.  For  this  purpose  they  resorted  to  whole- 
sale arrests  and  political  trials.  In  consequence  only  three  Ukrainian  deputies  of 
the  opposition  were  elected.  In  addition  to  these  deputies,  there  were  also  elected 
a  few  others  who  were  in  favor  of  the  agreement  of  1890,  this  with  the  help  of  the 
Poles. 

The  exasperation  which  these  electoral  methods  created  among  the  Ukrainians 
showed  itself  in  the  sending  of  a  very  numerous  deputation  to  Vienna.    It  was  com* 
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posed  of  several  hundreds  of  peaflants,  priests,  and  intellectuals,  and  their  purpose 
was  to  present  to  the  emperor  a  memoir  in  which  the  abuses  of  Polish  autnonties 
during  the  election  period  were  set  forth;  but  Casimir  Badeni,  who  was  then  priintt> 
minister,  succeeded  in  preventing  the  reception  of  this  deputation  by  the  emperor. 

1897. — ^The  elections  to  the  Austrian  Paruament  brought  about  a  repetition  of  elec- 
toral terrorizing  in  order  to  hinder  the  Ukrainian  peasants  from  taking  part  in  the 
elections.  The  peasants,  profiting  bv  their  experience  of  1895,  began  to  resist  in  a 
body.  In  many  localities  the  gendarmes  fired  upon  the  peasants;  several  were 
killed  and  many  wounded.  Amon^  the  most  notorious  murders  was  that  of  Peter 
Stasuk  at  Tchernief ,  district  of  Stanislaviw.  ^  After  the  elections,  trials  of  Ukrainiaji 
pea<9ants  took  place,  and  the  total  of  the  prison  sentences  amounts  to  more  than  a 
nimdred  years.  These  elections  caused  some  lively  debates  in  parliament  and  have 
been  called,  in  history,  the  " bloody  elections  of  Badeni."  There  appeared  in  parlia- 
ment only  three  Ukrainian  deputies  of  the  opposition  and  a  few  Folish  favorites  of 
Ukrainian  nationality. 

1900. — In  1900  elections  for  the  Austrian  Parliament  took  place.  Again  the  same 
methods  were  repeated.  Ukrainian  peasants  are  not  allowed  to  vote;  Ukrainian  elec- 
tors are  arrested  wholesale;  political  trials  are  instituted  against  them.  Only  four 
Ukrainian  deputies  of  the  opposition  appear  in  parliament  and  some  Ukrainians  who 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Poles. 

1901. — ^Elections  to  the  Galician  Diet  proceed  in  the  same  manner. 

At  the  University  of  Lviv  takes  place  (November,  1901),  an  exodus  of  Ukrainian 
students.  At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  the  Ukrainian  students  ask  the  president 
for  permission  to  hold  their  meeting  in  one  of  the  halls,  in  order  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  Ukrainian  University.  They  are  refused.  The  Ukrsdnian  students  paid  no 
littention  to  this  refusal.  Then  the  president  decided  to  have  the  meetiiig  dispersed 
by  the  janitors  of  the  university  and  the  Polish  students.  He  issued  thereujMn  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  called  the  Ukrainian  students  "savages."  As  a  protest 
ag.iinst  this  proclamation  the  Ukrainian  students  left  the  University  of  Lviv  and 
entered  other  Austrian  univeriities. 

1902. — All  over  East  Galicia  general  agricultural  strikes  occurred.  The  Ukrainian 
peasants  refused  to  work  on  the  land  ox  the  great  Polish  proprietors.  The  strikes 
assumed  a  national  character  and  turned  into  a  fight  of  the  Ukrainian  peasants  against 
the  Polish  proprietors.  The  Polish  authixities  tried  to  stop  the  strike  by  force  of 
arms;  gendannes  and  soldiers  were  sent  against  the  peasants.  Arrests  took  place  in 
the  vmages;  neither  old  men,  nor  women,  nor  children  were  spared.  They  were 
handcuffed  and  led  in  lon^  lines,  tied  tcoether  by  long  poles.  These  processions 
recalled  the  methods  of  the  Mongolian  hordes  who  led  the  Ukrainian  population  into 
slavery  in  the  same  manner.  The  total  of  prison  sentences  amounted  to  sever^ 
centuries  of  imprisonment. 

Similar  strike  agitations  were  rex>eated  every  year.  The  Polish  authorities  sup- 
pressed them  by  the  same  methods. 

1903. — Hie  manifestion  of  the  Ukrainian  students  against  Mr.  Fialek,  the  PKBl- 
dent  of  the  university,  was  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  Ukrainian  students.  Being 
provoked,  thev  threw  rotten  e^  at  him.  The  authorities  of  the  univendty  took 
the  matter  berore  the  courts  anoTsome  Ukrainian  students  were  sentenced  to  prison. 

1904. — ^While  Koerber,  the  president  of  the  Austrian  Council  of  MinisterB,  was  in 
Lviv  (Aiigust,  1904),  there  took  place  in  that  city  a  meeting  of  Ukrainian  del^ates 
of  the  whole  country  in  order  to  protest  against  the  Polish  method  of  government. 
After  the  meeting,  a  procession  passed  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  governor 
of  Galicia,  the  Folish  count,  Andrew  Potocki,  ordered  the  procession  to  be  broken 
up  by  the  soldiers.    The  last  act  of  these  events  took  place  before  the  courts. 

1905-1907.— A  great  Ukrainian  movement  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  for  the 
Austrian  Parliament  takes  place.  The  governor,  Andrew  PoV)cki,  suppresses  this 
movement  by  the  gendarmes  and  soldiers.  He  makes  in  person  the  tour  of  the  coun- 
try, assembling  the  peasant  delegates  and  threatening  them  with  the  gallows.  In 
order  to  disperse  the  meetings  of  x>ea8ant8,  the  gendarmes  and  soldiers  used  their 
arms  frequently.  In  the  village  of  Ladske,  in  the  district  of  Towmacz,  five  peasants 
were  killed  by  rifle  shots. 

1906. — This  year  saw  demonstrations  of  Ukrainian  students  at  the  university 
(March,  1906),  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  the  president  to  permit  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Ukrainian  University.  These  demonstrations  ended  in 
a  regular  battle  between  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  students.  The  same  events  were 
repeated  in  December,  1906. 

1907.— In  January,  1907,  the  protest  of  the  Ukrainian  students  of  the  University 
of  Lviv  was  renewed.  This  time  the  Ukrainian  students  losing  patience  demolished 
the  reception  hall  and  beat  the  professon.    The  president  asked  for  the  help  of  the 
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jxiilioe;  the  latter  arrested  all  the  Ukraioian  students  and  threw  them  into  prison, 
where  they  were  kept  until  the  trial  should  take  plaee.  As  the  examination  wa» 
<kuKing  on,  the  Uloainians  protested  by  a  hunger  strike. 

'The  affair  became  known  tnrouffhout  tne  whole  State  and  even  beyond  its  borders. 
Then  the  courl,  decided  to  free  tne  students.  Later  on,  some  of  the  students  were 
sentenced  to  severe  imprisonment. 

The  Polish  writer,  Henry  Sienkiewicz,  wishing  to  disparage  the  Ukrainian  students, 
wrote  in  the  Vienna  paper  "^^  Die  Zeit  ^'  that  the  hunger  strike  of  the  Ukrainian  students 
had  been  a  mere  diam,  and  that  in  reality  the  students  held  banquets  and  guzzled 
champagne.  The  Ukrainian  students  sued  him  before  the  court  at  Vienna,  which 
sentenc^  Sienkiewicz  for  slander. 

1908.--At  the  b^ginnin^  of  the  year,  elections  for  the  Diet  of  Galicia  took  place. 
The  Ukrainians  made  a  vuorous  electoial  campaup  in  which  the  slogan  was  ^'uni- 
versal suffrage  for  the  Graiidan  Diet?'  The  Gaiician  ^vemor,  Andrew  Potocki, 
decided  to  make  the  victory  of  the  Ukrainiim  candidates  impossible  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  Ukrainain  deputy,  Eugene 
Olesnytaky,  he  declared  that  he  would  prepare  for  the  Ukrainians  a  second  ''Here- 
stetchKe"  (during  the  ^^r9x  of  Khmelelnytsky  the  Poles  had  defeated  the  Ukrainian 
army  near  Berestetchko).  The  gendarmes  prevented  the  electors  from  voting, 
shooting  some.  The  best  known  is  the  murder  of  Marko  Kahanetz  in  the  district  of 
Boucbach. 

On  the  I2th  of  April,  1908,  the  Ukrainian  student  Miroslav  Sichinsky  obtained  an 
audience  with  the  Polish  governor,  Andrew  Potocki,  and  killed  him  with  a  revolyer 
shot.  He  gave  a  very  concise  and  clear  explanation  of  his  deed:  "The  assassination 
of  Kahanetz  called  for  the  deatJh  of  Potocki.'' 

The  whole  Ukrainian  society  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  deed  of  Sichinsky 
and  the  people  glorified  him  like  a  national  hero. 

The  Poles  in  their  turn  directed  their  wrath  against  the  whole  Ukrainian  nation,, 
calling  it  a  ''nation  of  assassins."  Wherever  the  Ukrainians  depended  in  any  way 
upon  the  Poles,  they  were  rigorously  persecujted.  At  the  risk  of  losiag  their  positions, 
the  Ukrainians  employed  in  public  service,  in  private  and  public  institutions,  were- 
compelled  to  join  tne  Koman  Catholic  Church  and  to  become  Polonized. 

Sichinsky  was  sentenced  to  death.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Uie  Ukrainian  deputies, 
the  emperor  pardoned  him  and  commuted  his  death  sentence  to  imprisonment  for 
20  years.    Later,  Sichiasky  escaped  and  lives  now  in  the  United  States. 

The  mental  condition  of  that  time  may  be  shown  by  the  following  example:  In 
December,  1908,  the  rumor  was  spread  that  the  government  had  the  intention  of 
making  a  concession  to  the  Ukrainians  by  making  two  Ukrainian  assistant  professors 
full  professors.  The  Polish  students  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by  throwing  rotten 
eggB  at  the  Gaiician  governor,  Bobrzynski,  an  eminent  Polish  politician,  at  the  occasion 
oinis  o£5cial  visit  at  the  university. 

1910. — On  July  1,  1910,  there  occurred  another  demonstration  of  the  Ukrainian 
students  who  voiced  their  wish  to  see  the  foundation  of  the  Ukrainian  University. 

The  Polish  students  at  the  invitation  of  ^e  president  of  the  university  got  up  a 
counterdemonstration.  Revolver  shots  were  fired.  The  Ukrainian  student  Adam 
Kotsko  was  killed.  Others  were  wounded.  The  police  surrounded  the  university 
and  arrested  all  the  Ukrainian  students. 

1911.-^In  consequence  of  this  demonstration,  a  lawsuit  was  started  against  101 
Ukrainian  students.  This  lawsuit  lasted  a  few  months.  The  Ukrainian  students 
were  sentenced. 

1910-1914.— The  Ukrainian  deputies  of  the  Gaiician  Diet  fight  for  universal  suffrage. 
Every  year  at  every  session  of  the  Diet,  the  Ukrainian  deputies  block  proceedings  in 
.  order  to  obstruct  the  sessions.  The  purpose  of  such  obstructioDS  is  to  compel  the 
Polish  deputies  to  accept  universal  sunrage.  But  the  Ukrainian  deputies  are  too  few 
in  number  to  obtain  any  result;  and  so  they  accepted  a  compromise  in  1914  which 
compromise  increases  the  number  of  Ukrainian  deputies.  The  purpose  of  this  com- 
promise was  to  bring  into  the  Diet  a  larger  number  of  Ukrainian  deputies  who  would 
oegin  anew  the  fight  tor  universal  suffrage  With  increased  ardor  and  vigor  as  their 
chances  of  success  would  be  increased. 

The  Poles  Against  the  Ukrainians  During  the  War  1914-1918. 

The  Poles  of  Galicia  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  World  War  in  order  to  deal  » 
death  blow  to  the  Ukrainian  population.  The  Polish  authorities  declared  the  whole 
Ukrainian  population  traitors  to  Austria  because  they  considered  them  Russophiles, 
and  then  began  their  persecution.  At  the  command  of  these  authorities,  Ukrainian 
peasants,  pnests,  and  intellectuals  were  arrested  wholesale  and  were  sent  to  concentra- 
tion camns  where  the  majority  found  a  frightful  death  as  a  result  of  epidemics.  Many 
othen,  also  arrested  were  brought  before  courts-martial  at  the  denunciation  of  ih» 
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civil  authorities.    In  these  courts-martial  sat  many  Polish  officers.    One  military 
judge  alone,  the  Polish  lawyer  Zagorski,  has  pronounced  more  than  200  death  sentences 
against  Ukrainian  peasants  and  witnessed  personally  their  hanging.    The  number  oC' 
the  victims  of  the  Polish  authorities  amounts  to  several  tens  of  thousands. 

All  the  authority  which  the  Austrian  Government  had  given  to  the  Poles  was  used 
by  the  latter  for  the  piupoee  of  exterminating  the  Ukrainian  element  by  making  them 
appear  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Austria. 

When  the  Austrians  had  taken  Galicia  back  from  the  Russians  and  wanted  to 
restore  the  land  that  had  been  devastated  by  war.  the  Poles  ruined  the  UkrainianB 
-economically.  The  money  allotted  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  repair  the  de- 
struction was  used  bv  the  Polish  authorities  in  repairing  merely  the  large  Polish 
landed  estates  and  foolish  city  industries.  As  for  the  Ukrainian  peasants,  they 
Teceived  nothing  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in  cabins  where  typhus,  the  result  of  many 
privations,  caused  many  victims.  The  Ukrainian  manufacturers  were  not  included 
m  the  distribution  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  restoration  any  more  than  artisans 
ard  merchants. 

During  the  war,  the  Austrian  Government  issued  the  folloTying  orders  according  to 
which  the  land  was  to  be  cultivated:  Local  authorities  were  authorized  to  take  any 
measure  to  compel  farmers  and  farm  laborers  to  devote  themselves  to  work  in  the 
fields.  The  Polish  authorities  took  advantage  of  these  orders  and  obliged  the 
Ukrainian  peasants  to  cultivate  the  estates  of  the  great  Polish  proprietors.  Gend- 
armes gathered  the  peasant  women  (all  men  being  at  the  front)  carrying  them  off 
from  their  own  fields  and  for  the  moderate  wage  of  1  to  3  crowns  a  day  they  compelled 
them  to  work  in  the  fields  of  the  large  Polish  landowners.  This  violence  caused  in 
the  whole  country  revolts  of  the  people  which  were  repressed  by  arms  and  wholesale 
arrests. 

In  general  the  Polish  yoke  weic^ed  during  the  war  more  heavily  on  the  Ukrainians 
of  East  Galicia  than  ever.  The  roles,  to  whom  Austria- Hungary  and  Germany  had 
promised  East  Galicia,  treated  the  Ukrainian  people  like  cattle  intended  for  etema 
slavery. 

The  Ukkainian-Poush  War. 

The  proclamation  of  Ukrainian  rule  in  East  Galicia  and  the  union  of  our  republic 
with  the  Ukrainian  Republic  were  acclaimed  by  the  Ukrainian  peasantry  with  the 
liveliest  enthusiasm  because  this  signified  liberation  from  the  Polish  yoke.  To  the 
appeal  of  the  Ukrainian  Government,  all,  young  and  old,  responded  joyously,  enrolling 
themselves  in  the  Ukrainian  army  to  free  their  natal  soil  from  Polish  invasion. 
Ukrainian  soldiers  from  the  Austrian  army,  who  for  some  years  had  not  seen  their 
families,  left  directly,  without  first  going  home,  the  Russian  front  and  the  Italian 
front  in  order  to  participate  in  the  struggle  which  should  drive  the  Poles,  out  '^hoy 
passed  an  entire  rigorous  winter  in  the  trenches,  without  clothing  and  shoes,  repi  Ising 
the  attacks  of  the  Poles,  often  inflicting  serious  blows  upon  them. 

For  the  Ukrainian  peasantry,  this  was  a  war  against  the  hereditanr  enemy. 

The  Poles  speak  much  of  the  atrocities  practiced  by  the  UKiainian  soldien. 
Against  these  accusations  we  must  protest  energetiodly;  the  Ukrainian  army  is 
perfectly  disciplined  and  has  waged  war  in  conformity  with  international  principles. 
The  Ukrainian  Government  has  seen  to  it  that  no  excesses  have  been  committed  by 
the  army. 

If  there  was  a  single  exception,  we  can  only  see  in  it  the  innate  animosity  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  aradnst  the  Polish  element. 

And  even  one  such  exception  would  pale  into  nothingness  compared  with  the  plan 
systematically  employed  against  the  Ukrainians  upon  their  own  territory  by  the 
Polish  civil  and  military  authorities.  At  Lviv,  from  the  22d  of  November,  1918, — ^that 
is,  from  the  first  day — all  Ukrainian  societies  and  organizations  were  at  the  mercy  of 
Polish  soldiery.  Nothing  has  survived.  I  cite,  for  instance,  those  schools  which  were 
supported  by  the  Ukrsdman  P^agogic  Society,  which  were  so  demolished  that  there 
now  remain  but  the  four  walls,  bare  and  dilapidated,  with  broken  window  panes. 

To  the  misdeeds  of  the  soldiery,  there  followed  the  tyrannies^  orders  of  the  civil 
authorities.  Upon  order  of  the  Polish  Government,  Ukrainian  associations  and 
organizations  were  closed  with  the  exception  of  the  banks.  The  publication  of 
the  newspapers  was  forbidden;  then,  a  little  later,  they  were  authorized  to  appear 
only  upon  the  condition  that  the  Ukrainian  text  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
same  text  in  Polish  letters.  The  majority  of  the  Ukrainian  papers  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  such  humiliating  restrictions  and  preferred  to  cease  appearing.  Soon  but  two 
papers  were  appearing  of  the  Ukrainian  Social-Democratic  Party,  which  cherished 
the  hope  that  the  head  of  the  Polish  Republic,  the  Socialist  Pilsudzki,  would  at  last 
show  some  justice  to  Ukraine.  Vain  hope.  Tnese  papers  were  suspended  in  their 
turn,  their  editors  arested,  and  accused  of  gross  crimes  against  tine  safety  of  the 
Polish  State. 
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From  time  to  time  there  occurred  on  the  pait  of  the  Polish  authontiefl  a  systematic 
himt  after  prominent  Ukrainians,  with  subsequent  deportation  to  concentration  camps. 
This  terror  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Polish  Commandant  Rozwodowski 
actually  invited  by  means  of  a  special  letter,  accompanied  by  the  most  violent  threats, 
the  ^etropoljit^n  of  the  Ukrainians,  A.  Sheptytsky,  to  range  himself,  together  with 
his  clergy,  on  the  side  of  the  Polish  oppressors. 

In  short,  Ukrainian  life  stopped  completely. 

In  the  coimtiy  it  was  still  worse.  The  entire  population  was  a  prey  to  the  excesses 
of  the  soldiers  of  Poland.  Woe  to  the  village  that  passes  from  the  hands  of  tibe  Ukrain- 
ians into  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  The  coUaces  are  in  flames,  the  air  is  rent  by  the 
cries  of  the  peasants  beaten  with  scourges.  Thus  it  is  that  insurgents  against  Polish 
authority  are  punished.  Military  conventions,  the  rights  of  the  people  are  trodden 
under  foot.  To  realize  these  scenes  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  these  lines  appearing 
in  a  Polish  newspaper:  '  'Celuj  zawsze  w  dom  Popa  lub  przynajmniej  Diaka,*'  meaning 
'  'Train  your  guns  especially  upon  the  house  of  the  UKrauiiBn  priest,  or  at  least  upon 
that  of  his  assistant." 

Ukrainian  soldiers  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles  were  no  better  treated:  To  be 
scouiged  until  the  blood  came,  often  to  be  shot;  such  was  their  fate.  Polish  cripples, 
the  D&it  and  the  lame,  were  armed  and  made  to  use  their  weapons.  But  when  the 
Ukrainians  in  legitimate  self-defense  rendered  blow  for  blow,  Polish  and  foreign 
papers  raised  cries  of  horror. 

The  Poles  were  intriguing  among  the  Ukrainians  at  the  front  against  the  Ukrainian 
Government.  When  it  happened  that  their  spies  were  discovered,  that  the  guilty 
were  punished  in  conformity  with  military  law,  the  Poles  railed  against  Ukrainian 
seventy. 

Up  to  the  Polish  offensive  of  May,  their  atrocities  had  affected  only  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  Ukrainian  population.  Now  it  is  the  whole  land  which  is  suffering ;  institu- 
tions, clubs,  schools,  churches,  everything  is  closed  and  dissolved  by  superior  orders 
of  the  occupants.  Ukrainian  peasants  are  imprisoned  en  masse,  even  shot;  the 
educated  classes,  the  priests  are  imprisoned,  interned  in  concentration  camps  or  shot. 

Such  then  is  the  reality  of  the  idyll  of  which  the  Poles  have  the  audacity  to  dis- 
course at  Paris.  * 

Conclusions. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  Ukrainian-Polish  relations  have  become  more  and  more 
strained,  until  the  moment  when  the  Ukrainian-Polish  War  resulted  therefrom. 

This  development  of  Ukrainian-Polish  relations  is  thoroughly  justified  by  history. 
Oalicia  ha\dn^  been  conquered  six  centuries  before  by  Poland,  the  latter  has  always 
tried  and  is  still  trying  to  create  of  it  an  organically  Polish  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  entire  duration  of  Polish  domination  the  Ukrainian 
nation  has  sought  to  recover  its  independence. 

Such  relations  must  necessarily  envenom  the  struggle  between  these  two  nations 
until  such  moment  as  the  Poles  shsdl  have  suppressea  the  Ukrainian  element,  or  the 
latter  shall  have  receovered  its  independence. 

In  short,  during  the  whole  period  of  Polish  domination  in  Galicia,  the  Ukrainian 
nation  has  shown  oy  its  conduct  that  it  absolutely  refused  to  remain  under  any  form 
of  Polish  sovereignty  whatsoever,  and  that  this  sovereignty  could  be  established 
only  upon  the  corpse  of  the  entire  Ukrainian  people. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  first  truth.  The  second — this  is  that  the  Ukrainian  people 
of  East  Galicia,  have  manifested  their  firm  and  unshakable  determination  to  lead  an 
independent  life  in  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  one  and  sovereign,  at  first  by  founding 
its  own  State  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and,  later,  uniting  its 
State  to  the  Ukrainian  Republic  through  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Council 
(Parliament  of  West  Ukraine),  on  the  3d  of  January,  1919,  and  through  the  solenm 
proclamation  at  Kiev,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1919. 

To  solve  the  question  of  East  Galicia  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  self- 
determination  of  nations,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  these  two  essential  truths. 

The  Ukrainian  people  of  East  Galicia  have  shown  their  wish.  Poland  by  declaring 
war  on  West  Ukraine  has  violated  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian  nation. 

The  commission  for  the  Ukrainian-Polish  armistice  had  declared  that  the  party 
which  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peace  conference  should  continue  to  fight,  would 
iussume  a  ereat  responsibility. 

Poland  nas  not  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  commission,  has  not  accepted  the 

O'ect  of  the  armistice,  and  has  occupied  by  force  of  arms  almost  the  whole  of  East 
cia. 
Therefore  Poland  assumes  the  responsibility  referred  to  by  the  armistice  commission. 
Justice  indicates  but  one  way  to  adjust  the  question  of  East  Galicia:  Put  an  end  to 
Polish  occupation,  return  to  the  Ukrsunians  the  administration  of  their  own  country, 
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give  the  Ukrainian  people  the  possibility  of  disposinf^  of  themselves— 4luit  is,  the 
possibilitv  of  becoming  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic.  . 

Any  other  solution  of  the  question,  and,  in  purticular,  dependence  upon  PolaM 
under  any  form  whatsoever,  would  force  the  Ukrainian  people  to  fi^t  to  tne  last  drop 
of  blood  for  the  integrity  and  the  independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Kefmblic. 

The  Ukrainian  Republic,  which  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence  framed  a  law 
fumishinff  guaranties  for  national  minorities,  will  be  able  to  assure  conditions  for 
national  development  to  the  minorities  of  East  Galicia. 

But  the  Ukrainian  nation  can  never  consent  to  the  subjugation  of  East  Galida  by 
Poland  merely  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Polish  national  minority. 

Copt. 

AiroTTar  7, 191». 
Mr.  J.  G.  Bailbt, 

Rusiian  Divinon^  State  DepartmerUf  WaMnffUmy  D,  C. 

My  Dbar  Sir:  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  unrest  created  amon^  the  resi- 
dents of  this  country*  of  Ukrainian  parentage  by  press  reports  from  Paris  udicating 
that  the  section  of  Eastern  Galicia  inhabited  by  Uloainians  is  to  be  incorporated  in 
JPoland. 

A  dispatch  from  Dr.  Dillon  in  the  Fhiladelphift  Pnblic  Ledger  stated  that  the 
American  delegation  at  Paris  favored  such  action.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  in 
the  Washington  Star  further  asserted  that  the  conference  commisaion  on  Polish  afhurs 
will  recommend  to  the  supreme  council  that  Ulaainian  Galicia  be  put  under  the 
dominion  of  Poland.  An  arrangement  of  this  character  would  violate  the  right  and 
the  claim  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  self-government.  It  would  perpetuate  the 
elements  of  instability  in  eastern  Europe  and,  I  fear,  nullify  the  hope  of  tne  world  for 
permanent  peace. 

But  I  desire  now  chiefly  to  report  the  harm  already  done  in  this  country  by  the 
spreading  of  the  reports  cited.  During  the  war  and  subsequent  to  the  armistice  more 
than  400  mass  meetings  and  parades  have  been  held  in  this  countiy  by  the  half  million 
Ukrainians  resident  in  the  industrial  States.  The  purpose  of  all  these  has  been  to 
inform  the  American  people  of  the  situation  of  the  Ukraine,  which  on  every  considera- 
tion of  ethn(^raphy,  history,  religion,  and  economics  are  entitled  to  Self-rule. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  recall  to  you  the  statements  of  President  Wilson  and  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lansing,  made  during  1918,  which  recognized  the  justice  of  the  UlGuinian 
clami  to  independence.  No  more  is  it  necessary  to  revert  to  the  fact  that  a  recognition 
of  Ukraine's  integrity  as  a  nation  was  implicit  in  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  I,  as  the  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Federation  of  the 
United  States,  should  record  the  dangerous  feeling  of  despair  which  would  be  engen- 
dered among  all  Ukrainians  if  the  future  of  iJieir  motherland  were  to  be  sacrific^  to 
Polish  imperialism.  At  this  state  of  the  world,  it  is  surely  imperative  that  the  natural 
desire  of  a  people  such  as  the  Ukrainians  who  have  been  so  much  of  a  bulwark  of 
civilization  both  against  German  imperialism  and  Russian  Bolshevism  be  not  frus- 
trated. I  can  conceive  of  no  action  which  would  more  effectually  poison  the  springs 
of  true  democracy  and  transform  a  right  love  of  independence  into  that  despair  which 
breeds  Bolshevism. 

In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  elsewhere  in  industrial  America 
mass  meetings  have  been  held  to  protest  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  Ukraine  to  Polish 
aggrandizement.  Ukrainians  know  too  well  the  horrors  of  Austro-Hungraian  imperi- 
alism to  find  reassurance  in  its  substitution  by  a  Poli^  hogonomy  over  the  liberty- 
loving  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  memory  of  ancient  Polish  Empire  whidi 
held  sway  over  the  Ukraine  and  Lithuania  in  no  less  brutal  fashion  than  did  the 
Hapeburgs  and  Hohenzollems  after  a  partition  of  Poland  in  1772  still  rankles.  How 
deeply  and  securely  rooted  is  this  feeling  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  many 
Polish  historians  attribute  Poland's  downfall  to  tiie  unscrupulous  religious,  national 
and  social  oppression  of  the  Ukrainian,  freeholders  and  peasants,  by  the  .Polish 
aristocracy. 

A  brief  while  ago  even  Premier  Paderewski  acknowledged  and  supported  the  validity 
of  the  demands  of  the  Ukrainian  people .  Following  the  mass  meeting  of  the  oppressed 
nationalities  of  central  Europe  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  September  15,  1918,  Mr. 
Paderewski  presented  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  to  President  Wilson.  In  part 
the  resolution  was  as  follows: 

'*  Resolved,  That  since  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Austria-Hungary,  to  wit: 
Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  Ukrainians,  Roumanians,  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italians,  have  been 
unjustly  and  cruelly  governed  by  a  ruling  minority  of  Germans  and  Magyars,  we 
demand  the  dissolution  of  the  present  empire  and  the  organization  of  its  freed  peoples 
according  to  their  own  will/' 
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A  year  has  not  paaeed  and  yet  Mr.  Roman  Dmowsld,  Pk^mier  Paderewski's  repre- 
sentative at  Paris,  is  demanding  not  the  organization  of  the  freed  peoples  of  Austria- 
*9iingary  according  to  their  own  will«  but  the  oi^anization  of  a  new  Poli^  empire 
en  a  purely  Pruasian  pattern.  He  talks  of  annexation  by  fc^ceful  conquest,  of  eco- 
nomic neceaedtif^  of  the  superiority  of  Polish  culture,  of  the  Polish  mission  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  (^d  German  will  to  conquer,  ^translated  into  Polish  terms,  is  intriguing 
for  the  reestablishment  of  a  Polish  empire,  incorporating  ¥dthin  its  boundiuieB 
recalcitrant  millions  of  people  of  other  nationalities. 

The  peace  of  the  wcnrld  can  not  be  reared  on  that  foundation.  A  poor  peace  will 
it  be  wnich  would  shift  Alsace-Lorraine  from  Western  to  Eastern  Europe.  President 
Wilson  expressly  stated  that  Poland  should  be  constituted  of  undoubtedly  and  gen- 
uinely Polish  territories.  The  peace  conference  months  ago  insisted  tiiat  the  Polisb 
attempt  to  subdue  by  force  of  arms  Ukrainian  Galicitk  be  stopped  and  yet  the  unchal- 
lenged word  goes  forth  that  now  Ukrainianfl  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  GoTemment 
of  Poland. 

It  avails  nothing  that  Poland  talks  of  autonomy  for  Ukrainian  Galicia.  All  groupa 
in  the  Ukraine  from  the  conservative  Catholics  to  the  radical  Socialist  would  reject 
Ukrainian  autonomy  under  Polish  suzerainty  as  deciaely  as  the  French  citizens  of 
Alsace  would  have  spumed  Alsatian  self-government  under  HohenzoUem  tutelage. 
The  self-government  of  a  free  republic,  not  the  dependence  of  province  alien  in 
langua^,  literature,  customs,  religion,  economics,  ideals,  is  the  aspiration  of  the 
Ukndnian  people. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  wherever  men  of 
Ukndnian  descent  have  access  to  the  bar  of  unfettered  opinion,  appeals  are  being 
made  that  the  Ukraine  be  freed  and  that  the  tragedies  of  the  past  be  not  repeated. 
Poland  will  gain  nothing  of  permanent  value  from  a  conquest  of  the  Ukrainians.  The 
safety  of  the  world  will  be  no  whit  strengthened.  The  solidarity  of  the  United  States 
which  has  been  built  upon  the  contentment  of  self-governing  people  will  not  be  for- 
tified. The  subjection  of  the  Ukraine  will  be  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble,  for  as 
America  could  not  remain  half  slave  and  half  free  so  eastern  Europe  will  harvest  dis- 
tress and  unrest  while  imperialism  endeavors  to  enslave  millions  of  freemen. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

MiROSLAV  SiCHINSKT 

Pr€9idBnt,  UJcnxniaa  Federation  of  United  States, 

The  Imperial  Academy  dj*  Sciences  of  Petroorad,  on  the  Ukrainian  LrrERA- 

TURB  AND  Language.' 

> 

THE  CONSTrrUENTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  THAT  PREPARED  THE  REPORT. 

''  The  Committee  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Restrictions  of  the  Ukrainian  Language, 
presided  by  the  Academician  F.  £.  Korsh,  and  composed  of  the  Academicians  V.  V. 
i^alensky,  A.  S.  Lappo  Danilevsky,  S.  F.  Oldenburg,  A.  S.  Famintsin,  Ph.  F.  Fortu- 
natov,  and  0.  O.  Shakhmatov,'  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  question  proposed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Ministers,  arrived  at  the  conclusions  herewith  submitted  to  the 
general  session." 

1  Tbe  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Restrictions  of  the  Little  Russian  Printed 
Literature.    St.  Petersburg,  1005.    Printed  by  the  order  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  Ti  arrh,  1915. 

t  Flodor  B.  Korsh  (1843-1915).  renowned  Russian  linguist,  professor  of  Roman  language  first  at  the 
University  of  Odessa,  later  at  the  University  of  Moscow;  ordinary  member  of  the  Russian  Academy; 
author  af  many  linguistic  and  philologic  works.  "He  possesses  a  prominent  erudition  not  only  in  ms 
specialty  but  also  in  the  history  of  European  literatures  and  the  philology  of  Indo-European  and  Asiatic 
(ualects."   (The  Russian  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  F.  A.  Broclchaus  and  I.  A.  EfronD 

Vladimir  V.  Zalensky  (1846>  ) ,  professor  of  natural  science  at  the  University  of  Odessa,  sinoe  1883  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy. 

Alexander  8.  Lappo  Danllevsky,famousRussianhlstorian,profes8or  of  Russian  history  at  the  Univeralty 
of  Petrograd.  since  1894  an  ordinary  member  of  the  academy. 

Sergey  F.  v.  Oldenburg,  authority  on  the  history  and  literature  of  Asiatic  people,  permanent  secretary 
of  theacademy;  member  of  the  committee  on  the  compilation  of  ethnographic  map  of  Kussia,  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  (Geographic  Society;  the  correspondent  member  of  the  Liverpool  Umvenrity  School  of  Russian 
Studies. 

Andrey  S.  Famintsin  (1861-  ),  professor  of  botanies  first  at  the  Medical  Academy  of  Petrograd,  then 
at  the  University  of  Petrograd,  since  1891  an  ordinary  member  ofthe  academy.  "  He  is  not  only  the  neatest 
botantet-physlou^lst  of  Russia,  but  also  the  teacher  of  a  whole  generation  of  physiologists.''  The  Russian 
Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Breckhaus  and  Efron.) 

Philip  F.  Fortunatov,  prominent  Russian  philologian.  since  1875  professor  of  Indo-European  philology 
at  the  University  of  Moscow,  in  1884  for  his  scientific  works  nominated  by  the  Universities  of  Moscow  and 
Kiev  "honoris  causa  doctor  of  comparative  philology." 

Alezaey  A.  Shakhmatov  (1864-  ),  since  1880  professor  of  philology  at  the  Univenity  of  Moooow,  1894 
nominated  by  the  same  university  "doctor  of  Russian  language  and  literature,"  sinoe  1894  member  of  the 
Academy,  later  elected  president  of  tbe  division  of  Russian  language  and  literature  of  theacademy  and  chief 
librarian  of  the  same  division.  "By  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  originality  and  Independence  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  copiousness  of  the  scientific  works  of  first  rate,  Shakhmatov,  at  present  oocupies  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  among  our  specialists  on  the  history  of  the  Russia  and  Slavic  languages."  (Tho 
Russian  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Brockhaus  and  Efron.) 

With  the  exception  of  V.  V.  Zalensky,  all  the  above  mentioned  scholars  are  great  Russians. 
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HAVE  THBT  THE  RIQHT  TO  SPEAK  ABOUT  A  "  PAN-BU8SIAN "  LANOUAOBT 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Great  Russians  and  the  Ukrainians  had 
spoken  one  language  in  the  time  of  yore;  this  language,  which  has  not  survived  to  our 
times  in  written  monuments,  and  which  was  reconstructed  only  hypoftheticalljr,  is 
generally  called  in  science  the  ''Pan-Rus5ian'*  language.  But  of  course,  this  is  not 
the  language  which  those  who  contrast  Ukrainian  with  *' Pan-Russian''  have  in  view. 
As  early  as  the  prehistoric  epoch,  the  '^ Pan-Russian ''  language  exhibited  in  its  indi- 
vidual branches  such  pronounced  dialectic  peculiarities  as  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  a 
hypothesis  that  the  Russian  T;^e,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  divided  into  three 
groups:  North  Russian,  Middle  Russian,  and  South  Russian.  The  South  Russian 
monuments  of  our  old  literature  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  it  was  proved 
for  the  first  time  by  our  fellow  member,  the  academician,  A.  A.  Sobolevsky,  display  a 
series  of  typical  peculiarities  of  the  Ulatdnian  language;  from  them  one  can  surely 
convince  oneself  of  the  considerable  remoteness  of  the  South  Russian  (Little  Russian) 
dialects  from  the  Middle  Russian  as  well  as  from  the  North  Ruasian  dialects  in  the 
very  p3riod  preceding  the  Tartar  invasion.  This  remoteness  could  not  be  remedied 
by  the  political  union  of  the  Russian  tribes  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries;  on 
the  contrary,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Russian  lands  into  independent  principalities,  the 
growth  of  a  new  political  center  in  the  basin  of  the  Oka  River,  the  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Volga,  the  downfall  of  Kiev  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century — all 
these  served  considerably  the  Southeastern  Russia,  and  the  Tartar  invasion  completed 
the  separation.  Later,  within  the  Russo-Lithunian  Empire,  the  South  Russian  tribes 
found  the  basis  for  a  closer  connection  with  other  Russian  tribes,  namely,  that  western 
branch  of  the  Middle  Russian  tribes  which  grew  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  White 
Russian  nationality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Middle  Russians, 
united  by  the  Muscovites  with  the  North  Russians,  became  a  part  of  the  Great  Russian 
nationality.  Only  the  more  recent  colonization  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  brought  more  closely  the  Great  Russians  and  the  Ukrainians  in  the  basins  of 
the  Seym,  Donets,  and  Don  Rivers.  Thus  the  historic  development  contributed 
towards  the  creation  of  two  nationalities:  The  Great  Russian  and  the  Ukrainian. 
The  historic  life  of  the  two  natioalities  failed  to  develop  a  common  language;  quite  the 
contrary,  the  very  life  strengthened  those  dialectic  varieties  with  which  endowed  the 
ancestors  of  the  UkrainianB,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Great  Russian, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  their  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  our  history.  And,  ot 
course,  the  living  Great  Russian  idiom,  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  people  of  Moscow, 
Riezen,  Archangel,  Novgorod,  can  not  be  called  */ ran-Russian  "  language  as  apposed 
to  the  Ukrainian  of  "Poltava,  Kiev,  of  Lviv  (Lemberpr'l." 

*'But  do  we  possess  perhaps,  some  ground  to  consider  our  (Great  Russian)  language 
as  the  Pan-Russian  lanc^age?  Was  it,  perhaps,  created  by  the  common  efforts  of  all 
the  Russian  nationalities?  Has  it  reflected  perhaps,  itself,  the  varieties  of  all  the 
Russian  dialects?  According  to  the  views  so  often  repeatea  by  some  publicists,  the 
Ukndnians  have  played  an  important  part  in  creating  and  elaborating  our  literary 
language.  To  prove  this^  it  is  deemea  sufficient  to  mention  the  influence  of  the 
Ukrainian  writers  and  scientists  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  first 
upon  the  Muscovite  enlightenment,  then  also  upon  the  reforms  of  the  star  Peter  the 
Great.  To  be  sure,  this  influence  reflected  itsejf  also  in  our  literature,  but  it  was  of 
a  merely  passing  character;  the  efforts  of  our  great  writers  were  bringing  our  written 
language  more  and  more  closely  to  the  venmcular,  and  so  far  nothing  has  stopped  this 
current,  which  made  our  literaiy  language  fully  Great  Russian  in  its  character  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
when  it  became  emancipated,  among  other  things,  also  from  the  Ukrainian  accent, 
which,  according  to  Prof.  Buada,  was  not  foreign  to  the  language  of  Lomonosov  and 
Sumarkov.  The  Great  Russian  literary  language,  which  in  its  origins  constituted  a 
gaudy  mixture  of  church-Slavonic  elements  (in  lexical  and  partly  also  in  grammatical 
respect)  with  the  vernacular  of  the  Great  Russian  tribes,  was  receiving  since  the  old 

feriod,  it  can  be  said,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  a  more  and  more  popular  tinge, 
ts  development  in  this  direction  was  stopped  twice;  the  first  time,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  it  had  to  struggle  against  other  Slavic  elements,  which,  due  to  Serbian 
and  Bulgarian  scientists,  had  come  from  the  South  Slavic  countries;  the  second 
time,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  permeated  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Ukrainian  literary  language.  Both  times,  however,  the  Great  Russian  element 
came  out  victorious,  and  tor  this  reason  our  literary  lan^age,  the  language  of  our 
educated  class  and  the  language  of  our  literature  of  all  kinds,  should  be  considered 
fully  Great  Russian  language.  We  can  see  no  basis  to  call  this  language  Pan-Russian, 
since  it  constitutes  no  amalgam,  in  which  could  reflect  themselves,  however  unequally 
it  may  be,  the  peculiarities  of  all  living  Russian  idioms/^ 
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HOW  THE  UKRAINIAN  VERNACULAR  BECAME  A  LITERART  LANGUAGE. 

<'*Our  Great  Ruasian  language  attained  a  Pan-Russiaii  significaiice.  To  a  consideiv 
•able  extent  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of  circumstances  it  became  a  state 
lansfuag^;  bu*  that  is  mostly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  cultural  growth  of  the  Great 
Russian  nationality,  by  the  development  of  its  literature  and  its  school  education. 
Peter's  the  Great  reforms,  that  brousjht  Russia  and  the  West  into  a  closer  connection, 
strengthened  the  educational  significance  of  the  Great  Russian  centers,  Moscow  ana 
Petrograd,  and  brou<^ht  into  the  channels  of  a  common  life  Great  and  Little. Russia. 
The  latter  had  nothing  to  place  against  this  secular  education,  which,  thanks  to  the 
movement  inau«:urated  by  reter,  spread  in  a  broad  stream  all  over  the  country  united 
by  the  Muscovite  tsars.  Because  of  this  the  Great  Russian  languaore  penetrated  to 
the  south,  into  Ukraine  on  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper.  The  Ukrainian  written  lan- 
j;ua^  had  developed  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  on  the 
ba^is  of  two  literarj'  languages;  the  church-Slavonic  and  the  West  Russian,  the  latter 
of  which  was  saturated  with  Polish  elements;  it  has  assimilated  itself  to  the  vernacu- 
lar in  a  considerably  smaller  degree  than  did  the  Great  Russian  literary  language, 
and  this,  more  than  anything  else,  explains  the  fate  it  met  with  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  it  was  graidually  forgotten  and  without  a  struggle  gave 
place  to  the  Great  Russian  literary  language. 

"  In  this  way  the  growth  of  culture  and  education  culminated  in  a  natural  dis- 
placing of  the  written  Ukrainian  language  by  the  Great  Russian  lanj^iage.  But  this 
:growth  called  to  life  factors  which  in  the  previous  epoch  had  hardly  found  any  lawful 
expression.  The  Great  Russian  becomes  enthusiastic  for  the  secular  education  so 
much  that  he  can  not  any  more  be  satisfied  with  what  his  ancestors  had  conceived 
from  the  ecclesiastical  education,  which  left  unanswered  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Deeds  of  a  thoughtful  and  sensitive  being,  that  he  (ran  not  be  satisfied  with  the  use  of 
the  bookish  church  language,  remote  from  native  tongue.  With  the  appearance  of 
FPpular  education,  the  literature,  without  ceasinig  to  satisfy  religious  wants  and  material 
interests,  reveals  for  the  Great  Russian  a  possibility  to  express  hie  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  new  forms,  different  from  those  used  by  his  ancestors.  And  this  finds  its  expression, 
before  all,  in  the  growing  assimilation  of  the  >vTitten  language  to  the  language  of  every 
day's  feelings  and  thoughts.  We  see  how  quick  was  the  Great  Russian  literary 
lan^iage  to  free  itself,  thanks  to  the  secular  education,  from  the  foreign  elements, 
foreign  accents,  and  unusual  words.  In  Ukraine,  where  the  written  language  was 
already  forgotten  and  neglected,  the  very  same  secular  education  had  to  produce 
another  though  similar  phenomenon,  the  living  vernacular  idiom  becomes  the  literary 
language.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  ~t Jkrainian  force  themselves  irresistibly 
upon  the  paper,  there  is  no  other  way  out  for  him  left  than  to  express  them  in  the 
common  idiom  of  his  own,  because  tbe  Great  Russian  language, -foreign  to  him,  can 
not  become  a  guide  to  the  native  tongue,  can  not  and  by  its  nature  should  not  be 
assimilated  with  or  approximated  to  it.  Peter  the  Great  s  reforms  have  led  Russia 
upon  the  road  of  secular  education.  As  a  result  of  that,  on  the  one  side,  the  Great 
Russian  written  language  assimilated  itself  to  the  vernacular  of  the  Great  Russian. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vernacular  of  the  Ukrainians  became  the  vernacular  of  the  new 
Ukrainian  literature.  Not  to  admit  the  legitimacy  and  naturalness  of  such  a  result 
would  mean  to  admit  that  secular  education  left  tlie  IToainians  untouched;  it  would 
mean  that  in  the  north,  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  secular  education  should  bring  into 
closer  similarity  the  vernacular  and  literary  langruage,  with  the  predominance  of  the 
former,  while  in  the  south,  in  Kiev,  the  same  secular  education  should  only  exchange 
the  old  literary  language  for  a  new  one,  still  more  dissindlar  from  the  vernacular, 
still  more  foreign. 

"The  publicists  who  deny  the  Ukrainian  literary  language  to  right  to  exist  are  prone 
to  refer  to  "White  Russia;  tney  frightened  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Russian 
public  with  the  prospective  of  the  demand  of  freedom  for  the  White  Russian  written 
language.  What  the  future  has  in  store  we  do  not  know;  the  past,  however,  testifies 
clearly  that  the  White  Russian  educated  class  became  Polonized  while  the  Great 
Russian  and  the  Ukrainian  kept  in  sacred  veneration  their  respective  literary  lan- 
giu^e.  The  White  Russian  educated  class  experienced  no  desire^  nor  did  they  po«?se8S 
any" basis,  to  return  to  the  vemar-ular,  while  the  Ukrainian  did  it  out  of  sheer  neces- 
sity." 

THE   LEGITIHACT  AND  NATURALNESS   OF  THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   UKRAINIAN   LTT- 

ERART  LANGUAGE. 

''The  legitimacy  and  naturalness  of  the  origin  of  the  Ukrainian  literary  language 
explains  also  the  legitimacy  of  its  whole  furmer  development.  Its  sources,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  living  colloquial  language  of  the  Ukrainian  educated  class,  that 
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grew  up  amidst  circumstances  altogether  different  from  those  amidst  which  erew  the- 
Great  Russian  educated  class.    Not  onlv  in  the  eighteenth,  but  also  later,  in  me  nine- 
teenth century,  the  former  absorbed  the  Polish  culture,  which  neithei'  Moscow  nor 
Petrc^grad  was  able  to  suppress,  in  spite  of  the  very  strong  influence  of  the  Great 
Kussian  cultiu'e,  supported  by  common  religion  and  common  State  interests.    Thus 
in  that  colloquial  language  of  the  Ukrainian  educated  class,  which  became  the  lit- 
erary language  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  made  their  appear- 
ance, in  the  form  of  assimilated  foreign  elements,  on  the  one  hand,  Polish,  on  the 
other.  Great  Russian  words  and  phrsuses.    In  the  future,  too,  both  named  literary 
languages,  the  PoUsh  and  the  Great  Russian,  should  serve  a  source  of  enrichment  of 
the  Ukrainian  literary  language.    To  turn  to  these  sources  is  only  too  natural  a  course ; 
which  of  the  two  will  get  the  upper  hand  will  depend  upon  the  Question  which  of 
them  will  succeed  in  attaching  to  itself  the  Ukrainian  literature  witn  close,  brotherly 
ti^B.'^rtseexh^Hiat'the  ihfli^nce  of  the  Great  Russian  langiiage  upon  the  tJkrainian 
was  fully  insured  under  those  circumstances  under  which  the  new  literature  grew;  to- 
write  Ulurainian  began  men  who  knew  perfectly  the  Great  Russian  language,  the 
TJkrainian  books  were  published  in  the  centers  of  the  Great  Russian  learning,  the 
titerary  works  of  the  Ukrainians  are  printed  in  the  Great  Russian  magazines  and 
periodicals.    The  repressive  measiire  of  the  censorship  of  1863  and  1866,  however, 
nave  transferred  the  literary  activities  of  the  Ukrainians  to  that  part  of  the  nationality   * 
that  lies  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Russia.    There  it  developed  under  a  strong  influence 
of  the  PoUsh  elements  in  the  lexical  and  syntactic  parts.    Objections  are  being  raised 
against  the  Ukrainian  language  of  the  Galician  literature  because  of  this  foreign, 
non-Ukrainian  tinge  it  had  received  in  Lviv.    But  the  Polish  elements  have  only 
taken  place  of  these  Great  Russian  elements  displacing  of  which  would  be  a  matter 
of  course  if  the  Ukrainian  literature  were  given  in  Ukraine  a  chance  of  wide  and  free 
development. 

*'The  enrichment  with  foreign  linguistic  elements — this  is  the  common  lot  of  all 
literary  languages;  the  west  European  elements  in  our  own  Great  Russian  langiiage 
prove  that  even  very  highly  developed  literary  languages  are  not  insured  against 
foreign  influence.  Aosoluteiy  inevitable  becomes  the  iimuence  of  neighboring  lan- 
guai^e  when  these  languages  belong  to  akin  races;  thus  the  Polish  literary  language 
exhibits  the  influence  of  the  Bohemian,  and  the  Polish  purists  cany  on  a  useless  and 
difficult  struggle  against  the  Great  Russian  influence;  thus  the  Slovenian  language 
has  become  permeated  with  Serbo-Croatian  elements;  thus  the  Bulgarian  language  is 
thoroughly  overwhelmed  with  Great  Russian  elements.  In  the  same  manner  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  Ukrainain  language  to  escape  the  Great  Russian  or  Polish  influ- 
ences. The  understanding  to  utilize  foreign  linguistic  elements,  absence  of  all  appre- 
hensions of  them,  a  bold  handling  of  the  new  lexical  material  very  often  testify  to 
the  power  and  resisting  force  of  the  new  literary  language,  which  irresistably  aspires 
to  a  great  and  greater  range  in  the  domain  of  the  expression  of  human  thoughts  and 
sentiments." 

IS  THS   VKRAIKIAN   UTERATURE   NECESSARY? 

"Many  Great  Russian  publicists  questioned  whether  the  Ukrainian  literature  i» 
altogether  necessary.  Otners  wanted  to  limit  its  domain  within  certain  prescribed 
boundaries;  they  aamitted  its  natural  life;  they  considered  it  proper  to  collect  popular 
songs  and  fables;  finally,  the  Ukrainian  lan^a^e  was  granted  even  the  whole  domain 
of  fiction.  But  to  pass  beyond  these  boimdanes,  it  was  forbidden;  and  such  restric- 
tions were  considered  by  iJie  publicists  who  followed  the  government's  regulation  to 
be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  Great  Russian  literature.  The  answer  to  that  hollow 
after  all  question  whether  the  Ukrainian  literature  is  altogether  necessary  gave  the 
life  itself;  we  saw  a  broad  development  of  this  literature  even  durii^  the  period  of  the 
sixties,  that  is  at  the  time  when  ^he  reforms  of  the  tsar  Alexander  11  had  revived  the 
Great  Russian  nationality  to  new  forms  of  life,  and  we  discovered,  tliat  the  creature  of 
that  literature  were  men  of  various  social  classes,  of  various  opinions,  and  of  various 
education.  The  Ukrainian  literature  evidently  has  satisfied,  by  its  appearance, 
matured  needs,  and  its  origin  was  influenced  neither  by  a  political  intrigue  nor  an 
unsound  tendency.  Let  the  facts  answer  this  (]uestion  that  arises  in  our  country  as  a 
result  of  the  constant  assertions  of  some  publicists:  is  it  really  possible  to  limit,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  extent  to  which  a  literary  language  should  be  used?  *  *  *  ,  Is 
it  possible  to  stop  a  germinated  thought,  a  thought  animated,  moreover,  by  the  native 
tongue?  What  is  there  to*  stop  it  at  popular  jokes  and  verses,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
it  from  incarnating  itself  in  new  forms  of  poetry,  from  permeating  the  romance  and 
scientific  research,  from  finding  its  way  to  tne  past  of  its  own  people,  from  taking  care 
for  the  people's  future,  and  passing  finally  into  the  domain  of  religion  and  focussin? 
itself  on  ^e  tnmslation  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  Uie  production  of  books  for  moral  ana 
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spiritual  reading?  No.  The  creative  thought  can  not  be  arrested  by  artificial 
obetacies.  Such  artificial  obstacleB  are  only  to  impress  upon  it  an  unnatural  and  ten- 
dl^tial  development.'^ 

•COtTLT)  I^E  UKBAJNIAN   USE  THE  GREAT  RUSSIAN  UTKRARY  LANGUAGE  AS  THE  IDIOM 

OT  THEIR  UTERATURE? 

"  It  should  be  pointed  out  with  special  stress  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  Ukndnian  to 
understand  Great  Russian  books  dealing  even  with  most  elementanr  subjects  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Ukrainian  lanfifuaee,  like  any  other  language,  nas  a  peculiar  but 
characteristic  way  of  designating  the  ODJects  of  every  day  use  in  a  way  different  from 
that  of  Great  Russian;  words  like  ♦  *  *  and  other  words  are  either  entirely  un- 
intelligible or  very  little  intelligible  for  an  Ukrainian.  The  most  eloquent  example 
of  this  constitute  the  difficulties  experienced  ev«n  by  educated  Ukrainians  who  know 
perfectly  our  literary  language;  about  these  difficulties  have  spoken  many  scholars  be- 
ginning with  the  thirties  and  sixties  of  the  past  century.  And  for  this  reason,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Ukrainians  have  so  glaoly  turned  to  their  native  tong[ue  whenever 
they  wanted  to  express,  in  a  written  language,  their  thoughts  and  sentiments." 

Tjie  Provinces  to  the  east  of  Poland  proper  which  belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  but  where  the  bulk  of  the  pKipulation  is  of  nonPolish  origin  and  speaks  either 
Lithuanian  or  \^ite  or  Tittle  Russian. 

On  this  territory,  only  a  small  part  of  which  (Eastern  Galicia)  belongs  to  Austrii^, 
while  the  chief  portion  (the  so-called  North — and  Southwestern  Provinces)  is  in  the 
possession  of  Russia,  and  which  represents  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles  witii 
!iO,000,000  inhabitants,  the  Poles  form  only  a  more  or  less  considerable  minority — 25 
per  rent  in  Eastern  Galicia,  and  a  very  small  percent^e  in  the  easternmost  districts 
belonging  to  Russia — ^but  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  concerning  natiomditieB. 
This  vast  stretch  of  territory,  whose  inhabitants  are  non-Polish  by  race,  is  neverth^ess 
to  a  certain  degree  a  country  with  a  Polish  civilization.  By  R.  Dmowski.  Quota- 
tion from  a  lectiire  "Poland  Old  and  New,  *'  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  the  isd\  of  1916  and  collected  in  the  volume  issued  by  the  Cambridge  UniveiBity 
members  under  the  title  of  "Russian  Realties  and  Problems.'* 


Ukraine's  Recent  Struggle  for  Independbnci. 
Submitted  by  SifiL  Rbvtvk. 

At  the  banning  of  the  World  War  the  Ukrainian  territory  was  divided  between 
two  empires— a  smaller  part,  with  some  4,500,000  Ukrainians,  was  ruled  bv  Austria- 
Hungary,  4,000,000  in  tne  Provinces  of  Galicia  and  Bukovina,  some  500,000  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary;  the  larger  part,  with  about  32,000,000  Ukxainians,  was  ruled  by 
Russia. 

Under  each  of  these  dominions  the  Ukrainians  suffered  persecution  and  oppression. 
In  Hungary,  the  Magyars  tried  to  Magyarize  them;  in  Russia,  the  Russian  Tsars  made 
all  efforts  to  Russify  them;  in  Galicia,  they  were  delivered  under  the  domination  of 
the  Austrian  Poles,  who  tried  to  Polonize  them. 

All  these  efforts  at  the  denationalization  of  the  Ukrainians  were  futile.  Not  only 
did  the  Ukrainians  preserve  their  national  charact^er,  but,  moreover,  their  culture, 
through  its  originality,  antic^uity,  homogeneous  character  and  poetic  conception  oi 
life,  proved  a  great  temptation  to  all  neighbors  of  Ukraine;  so  that  their  common 
peop^  in  large  numbers  adopted  Ukrainian  culture  and  with  it  imbued  themselves 
witn  Ukrainian  national  feeling.  The  Ukrainians  ox  Hungarv,  known  as  Uhro-Rusins, 
never  became  Magyars,  though  deprived  of  all  opportunity  for  cultural  development. 
The  Ukrainians  oi  Eastern  Galicia,  in  spite  of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Polish  nobility, 
built  up  a  s^-stem  of  private  primary  and  seconaary  schools,  covered  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Galicia  with  a  network  of  various  economic  cooperative  associations  renowned 
for  their  efficiency  and  the  integrity  of  their  officers,  organized  strong  politicaJ  parties 
inspiring  admiration  even  among  the  enemy.  The  Ukrainians  of  Russia,  since  1&76 
deprived  of  the  free  use  of  their  native  tongue  in  public  life,  schools  ana  literature, 
preserved  through  their  cooperative  societies,  their  national  entity  and  the  sentiment 
of  racial  distinction  from  Great  Russia. 

Alter  the  Russian  revolution  of  March,  1917,  had  overthrown  the  Tsars,  the  Ukrain- 
ians set  up  an  autonomous  government  to  rule  Ukraine  on  the  basis  of  federal  union 
with  Great  Russia.  The  unwillingness  of  Kerensky's  government  to  grant  any  rights 
to  Ukrainian  people,  emanating  from  the  Centralist  tendencies  of  the  liberal  circles 
of  Great  Russia,  antagonized  the  Ukrainian  people  toward  these  circles  and  rendered 
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the  union  of  Ukraine  with  Russia  more  nominal  than  actual.  When  Bolshevist  com- 
munists came  into  power  in  Moscow,  Ukraine  broke  o£F  all  political  connection  with. 
the  central  government  of  Russia  and  proclaimed  herself  a  free,  independent,  and 
sovereign  nation.  The  young  nation  immediately  foimd  herself  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion, as  she  was  threatened  by  the  forces  of  anarchy  in  the  east  and  the  Teutonic 
militarists  in  the  west.  Similar  to  Roumania,  the  Ukrainian  Government,  tlie 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada,  tried  to  emeree  from  tlus  dilemma  by  making  peace  with 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  people  of  Ukraine  never  accepted  this  faice  of  a  treaty 
and  rose  in  one  rebellion  when  the  Germans  b^;an  to  requisition  food  and  cattle. 
When  the  Germans  realized  that  they  could  not  make  of  the  Central  Rada  an  obedient 
tool,  they  overthrew  this  government  and  set  up  a  new  government  headed  by  Gen. 
Skoropaasky,  a  Ukrainian  by  birth,  but  thoroughly  Russified.  This  coup  d'etat 
still  more  embittered  the  Ukrainian  people  against  the  Germans.  The  Uxrainian 
peasantry  rose  en  masse.  There  were  peasant  armies  numbering  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  as  a  result  of  these  uprisings  60,000  Germans  were  killed  in  Ukraine.  More 
than  1,000,000  German  soldiers  had  to  stay  in  Ukraine  at  the  time  when  Germany 
needed  them  most  in  the  west. 

All  Ukrainian  p^ies  combined  to  struggle  against  the  Germans  with  every  means 
at  their  disposal.  This  revolutionary  body,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  these 
parties,  as  well  as  deleg^ates  of  the  UKrainian  cooperative  associations,  was  called  the 
Ukrainian  National  Union.  The  ^errilla  conducted  by  it  went  on  until  Gen.  Skor- 
opadsky  and  the  Germans  were  driven  from  Ukraine. 

In  November,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  National  Union  set  up  a  new  government,  the 
so-called  ^  'Directorate,'*  headed  by  the  leader  of  the  peasant  armies,  Gen.  PeUurt, 
and  composed  of  representatives  from  all  Ukrainian  parties.  The  new  govemmena 
which  has  undergone  hardly  any  change  in  its  personnel  since  that  time,  has  for  its 
main  object  the  preservation  oi  the  union  of  all  Ukrainian  territory  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  Ukrainian  independence.  In  January,  1919,  the  General  Ukrainian  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Kiev  and  approved  the  policies  of  the  Directorate. 

The  government  had  to  stand  the  most  trying  circumstances,  fighting  on  all  sides. 
The  hardest  struggle  of  all  was  that  against  uie  Kussian  Bolshevists.  &.  the  opinion 
of  the  Bolshevik  government,  the  organization  of  the  Ukrainian  Directorate  as  the 
supreme  executive  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  was  a  classical  manifestation  of  the 
national  spirit  as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  international  class  struggle.  Although 
the  Russian  Bolshevist  government  proclaimed  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
nationalities,  it  allowed  this  self-determination  only  so  far  as  it  proceeded  along  the 
lines  of  Bol^evist  experiments.  The  Bolshevist  government  of  Russia,  in  spite  of 
its  international  phraseology,  was  totally  Great  Russian  in  the  meaning  that  nation- 
alities composing  Russia  diould  be  ruled  by  the  Great  Russian  element.  As  such 
it  appealed  to  Russian  chauvinistic  elements  scattered  in  Ukraine,  who  never  failed 
to  manifest  their  preference  of  Russian  Bolshevist  rule  to  demorcatic  Ukrainian  gov- 
ernment. The  Ukrainians  in  organizing  their  government  have  rejected  the  Soviet 
formula  and  retained  the  democratic  basis  of  the  representative  government,  and 
this  was  another  reason  why  the  Bolshevist  government  of  Russia  considered  them 
enemies.  At  the  bottom  of  war  between  Great  Russia  and  Ukraine,  however,  was 
the  misery  of  the  Russian  masses  due  to  Bolshevist  experiments,  resulting  in  disor- 
ganization of  public  life  and  disintegration  of  industries. 

In  Ukraine  s  struggle  for  her  independence  carried  against  the  Bolshevists  the 
Ukrainian  Government  was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  war  materials^  due  to  the  refusal 
of  the  allied  powers  to  give  Ukraine  any  kind  of  recognition.  This  was  the  cause  of 
the  reverses  suffered  by  the  Ukrainian  armies  durine^  the  first  half  of  the  year  1918. 

Another  cause  was  that  the  Ukrainians  had  to  fight  at  the  same  time  on  two  more 
fronts — against  the  Roumanians  in  the  southwest  and  the  Poles  in  the  west.  The 
Roumanians  occupied  the  northwestern  part  of  Bukovina,  populated  by  a  compact 
mass  of  Ukrainians.  In  like  manner  the  Poles,  against  the  will  of  the  population, 
occupied  Eastern  Galida.  This  was  done  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Paris,  which  authorized  the  Poles  to  occupy  the  predominatingly  Ukrainian 
country  east  of  the  River  San  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  fighting  Bolshevist  bands. 
As  a  matter  of  feict,  however,  the  Ukrainian  part  of  Galiaa  was  perhaps  the  only 
country  in  Europ)e  which  possessed  no  Bolshevist  movement  to  speak  of  ^  and  Eastern 
Galida  has  rendered  a  service  for  democracy  and  dvilization  in  preventing  the  union 
of  Russian  and  Hungarian  Bolshevist  forces.  The  occupation  of  eastern  Galida  by 
the  Poles  was  in  the  interest  of  a  disappearingly  small  Polish  minority,  some  11  per 
cent  in  all,  composed  of  landlords  and  ofiidals  of  the  former  Austrian  monarchy,  who 
were  anxious  to  continue  their  pjlitical  ascendancy  over  75  per  cent  of  Ukranians 
and  12  per  cent  of  Jews.  The  Ukrainians  of  Austria  organized  during  the  Austrian 
collapse  a  separate  government  of  thdr  own  and  dedded  to  unite  with  the  remainder 
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of  Ukraine.  The  Polish  occupation,  canied  on  with  meet  oatrageonajraactices,  etill 
more  anta^nized  the  two  races  and  made  a  thorough  separation  of  Ukrainian  and 
Polish  territories  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  lasting  peace  in  this  part  of  Europe. 

Though  unassisted  in  any  way  by  the  foreign  powers  and  fighting  on  so  many  fronts 
against  the  enemies  of  Umine  selfndetermination)  the  Directorate  stood  the  test  of 
stability.  The  government  not  only  rejected  the  peace  advances  of  the  Bolshevist 
government  of  Russia,  but  struggled  successfully  against  them  and  forced  them  to 
evacuate  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Dnieper  River. 

Kolchak's  government  has  never  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Ukraine.  Neither 
the  admiral  standing  at  the  head  of  this  government  nor  ms  nearest  advisers  and 
ministers  have  ever  been  known  to  take  pflurt  in  the  emancipatory  movements  of  the 
Russian  people.  Some  of  them  are  known  as  reactionaries.  The  suspicion  was  only 
strengthenea  by  the  manner  in  which  this  government  came  to  power.  Whatever 
Bodal  and  political  reforms  might  have  been  promised  by  the  representatives  of  this 
government,  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  Russia  failed  to  find  there  any  promise  of 
their  free  and  unhampered  development.  If  self-determination  of  the  nationalities 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  were  m  the  program  of  Kolchak's  government^  he  would 
have  undoubtedly  declared  so  in  unmistakable  terms— eo  the  nationalities  reason. 
His  failure  to  do  so  has  produced  amonjg  the  Ukrainians  as  well  as  among  the  Lithu- 
anians, Latvonians,  and  other  nationalities  of  former  Russia,  an  impression  that  the 
policies  of  Kolchak's  government,  at  least  in  reference  to  these  nationalities,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  former  Tsar  government;  namely ,  the  policy  of  racial  ascendancy 
of  the  Great  Russian  element  toward  all  non-Russian  ])eople  of  the  vast  empire. 
Such  policy,  they  understand,  could  not  be  earned  out  without  a  strong  centralized 
^vemment  which  would  sacrifice  the  free  development  of  non-Russians  to  the 
interest  of  the  ruling  nationality.  Such  conditions  would,  out  of  necessity,  produce 
strong  irredentist  movements  along  the  frontiers  of  the  nation  and  would  necessitate 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  arm)r  to  keep  the  non-Russian  nationalities  in  check. 
This  would  subordinate  even  the  interests  of  Great  Russia  herself  to  the  interests  of  a 
small  disciplined  group  with  militaristic  and  monarchistic  tendencies  and  might  lead 
Russia  into  alliance  with  other  nations  ruled  by  similar  tendencies.  The  whole  zone 
along  the  border  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  would  become  one  boiling  pot  (rf 
national  unrest  and  turmoil.  Russia  would  become  new  Balkans,  differing  mm  the 
latter  only  by  its  size.  In  the  opinion  of  the  nationalities  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire,  the  fate  of  these  nationalities  should  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  population.  The  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Ukraine^  Finland,  Eethonia, 
Lithuania.  Latvonia,  against  Bolshevist  efforts  to  decide  the  destinies  of  these  nation- 
alities without  consultii^  them,  shows  clearly  and  unmistakably  what  other  Russian 
groups  have  to  expect  if  they  follow  Bolshevist  examples.  Any  attempt  to  dispose 
of  the  fate  of  the  nationalities  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  without  opportunitv 
having  been  given  them  to  declare  their  free  and  unrestricted  will  shall  meet  with 
opposition  from  the  vast  masses  of  the  population. 

Should  Eastern  Europe  enjoy  j)ermanent  peace,  should  stable  commercial  relations 
be  established  with  the  industrially  advanced  countries  of  the  world^  the  nationali- 
ties of  the  Russian  Empire  must  be  granted  the  right  of  self-determination  and  be 
allowed  to  organize  their  government  according  to  the  undistorted  will  of  the  masses. 

The  Russian  Empire  such  as  it  existed  under  the  Tsar's  r^ime,  Russia  with  oppre»- 
sion  of  the  various  nationalities  composing  the  nation,  is  d^d  in  the  opinion  of  tneae 
nationalities  firmly  resolved  that  the  old  conditions  should  not  be  allowed  to  return. 
To  reconstruct  the  old  Russian  Empire  would  be  synonomous  in  the  opinion  of  the 
nationalities  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  former  Austrian-Hungarian  monarchy  or 
the  late  German  Empire,  which  too  were  based  upon  the  policy  ol  racial  ascendency 
of  one  nationality  or  one  group  of  nationalities  over  the  nationalities  situated  along 
the  border.  The  nationalities  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  expect  that  no  demo- 
cratic country  in  the  world  will  adopt  such  policy  and  still  less  oo  they  expect  such 
policy  will  be  incorporated  into  the  treaties  made  by  the  countries  wmch  wrote  the 
prinaple  of  self-determination  of  nationalities  in  their  program  when  they  went  into 
the  war  against  Austria  and  Germany.  The>r  can  not  possibly  expect  that  the  allied 
and  associated  powers,  having  broken  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  will  recon- 
struct a  new  Austria  or  a  new  Germany  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

The  people  of  Ukraine,  from  the  River  San  in  the  west  to  the  River  Don  in  the  east 
and  from  the  River  Fripet  in  the  north  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  souldi,  are  resolved  to 
become  one  and  undivided,  free,  and  sovereign  nation.  They  have  struggled  for 
this  ideal;  they  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  it;  and  they  now  appeal  to  the  demo- 
cratic powers  of  the  world  to  give  them  recormtion.  They  hope  that  this  country 
will  be  the  first  to  extend  her  hand  and  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  aid  in  securing  the  recognition  of  Ukraine. 
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STATEKEITT  OF  ME.  DUDLET  FIELD  KALGITB. 

Mr.  Malone.  Senator  Lodge  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you.  I  have  an  imperative  court  engagement 
on  Tuesday  and  can  not  return. 

I  came  nere,  sir,  to-day  not  as  counsel  in  any  technical  or  legal 
sense  to  speak  for  the  people  of  India.  I  come  as  an  American 
citizen;  I  come,  however,  as  their  chosen  representative,  largely 
because  it  has  been  decreed,  I  understand,  by  this  committee  that 
only  American  citizens  are  to  come  here  as  representatives. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  conformity  with  the  Senate  rule. 

Mr.  Malone.  Otherwise,  I  shoidd  ask  you  to  hear  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  India  in  this  country,  Mr.  Raspat  Rai,  who  is 
here  to-day.  So  if  my  discussion  of  Indian  affairs  is  inadequate,  it 
is  due  to  tne  fact  that  I  have  only  the  casual  understanding  that  an 
American  citizen  coidd  have  of  affairs  in  India. 

However,  I  speak  to-day  for  a  people  who  represent  one-fifth  of  the 

Eopulation  of  die  world,  who  are  350,000,000  in  population,  and  who 
ave  a  territory  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  United  States.  And 
there  is  no  question  of  political  expediency,  of  advantage  to  America, 
and  at  the  present  time  surely  no  question  of  commercial  advantage 
to  America.  So  that  the  plea  that  I  make  is  based  upon  the  humani- 
tarian purpose  for  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  gone  into  the  war, 
and  the  humanitarian  purpose  whicn  is  alleged  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  I  do  respectfully  submit 
that  if  the  covenant  in  its  present  form  is  passed  it  may  break  the 
hearts  of  the  world.  The  hearts  of  350,000,000  people  in  India  and 
millions  in  Ireland  and  millions  in  Egjrpt  wUl  be  broken  if  it  is  passed 
in  its  present  form,  and  we  come  here  with  a  specific  request  and  that 
specific  request  is  this,  that  this  distin^uishea  committee  so  amend 
tne  league  of  nations  as  to  make  it  obl^atory  on  every  signatory  to 
the  covenant  and  to  that  treaty  to  provide  democratic  institutions 
for  the  people  who  live  under  the  government  of  any  signatory. 
Ireland,  Egypt  and  India  are  very  much  in  the  same  position  with 
relation  to  Ureat  Britain  in  these  circumstances,  and  yet,  thoug:h  as 
a  man  of  Irish  origin  I  regret  to  say  it,  India  has  a  strat^ic  position 
superior  to  that  of  Ireland  in  this  respect,  that  England  asked — and 
the  request  was  granted— that  India  should  be  permitted  to  sign  the 
treaty;  and  England  designated  Mr.  Montagu  and  an  Indian  citizen 
to  act  as  signatories  for  India.  Therefore,  India  is  one  of  the  nations 
whose  signature  is  on  the  treaty.  Therefore,  India  is  in  a  better 
position,  strategically,  than  Ireland  or  Egypt,  who  do  not  appear  on 
the  treaty. 

Now  I  nave  no  illusion  about  England  wishing  to  grant  any  demo- 
cratic advantage  to  India  in  giving  her  this  distinction.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  England  merely  wanted  to  get  one  of  her  six  votes  down 
on  a  document,  and  India  provided  one  of  the  six.  I  can  not  speak 
for  England  for  many  reasons,  but  I  believe  that  she  wished  to  get  the 
vote  and  she  did  not  ask  India  to  choose  the  representatives  to  sign 
the  document.  The  Government  of  India  is  only  the  agent  of  the 
Government  of  England.  In  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  report,  issued 
by  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliment  in  1918,  it  is  specifically 
admitted  that  tne  Grovemment  of  India  by  England  is  an  absolute 
despotism.    The  chief  body  which  actually  represents  the  people  of 
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India  is  the  Indian  National  Congress,  which  of  conrae  under  the 
circumstances  is  unofficial.  It  met,  however,  very  completely  and 
very  fully  but  unofficiaDy  last  December  after  £ndand  had  ap- 
pointed two  riBpresemtatives,  and  passed  the  following  resolution 
[reading:] :    ' 

That  this  congresB  urges  that  in  justice  to  India  it  should  be  represented  by  an 
elected  representative  or  representatives,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  self-governing 
dominions,  at  any  conferences  that  may  be  held  to  deliberate  or  settle  the  terms  c3 
peace  or  reconstruction. 

Pursuant  to  that  resolution,  the  congress  appointed  three  men  to 
represent  the  people  of  India  at  the  peace  conference.  One  of  them 
apphed  for  passports,  and  England  refused  the  passports.  Then  this 
representative  of  the  three  delegates,  appointed  by  the  national  con- 
gress for  India  and  the  Indian  people,  wrote  to  the  president  of 
the  peace  conference,  Mr,  Clemenceau,  which  letter,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  received  no  reply.  In  that  letter  he  had  a  paragraph 
that  I  think  is  cryptically  significant  of  the  whole  situation.     He  says: 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  imperative  importance  of  solving  the 
Indian  question  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  niture  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
progress  of  the  people  of  inoia.  India  is  self-contained,  narbors  no  design  upon  the 
integrity  of  other  States,  and  has  no  ambition  outside  India.  With  her  vast  area, 
enormous  resources,  and  prodigious  population,  she  may  well  aspire  to  be  a  leading 
power  in  Asia,  if  not  in  tiie  world.  She  could  theref(»e  easily  be  a  powerful  steward 
of  the  league  of  nations  in  the  east  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
stability  of  the  British  Empire  against  all  aggressors  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  whether 
in  Asia  or  elsewhere. 

And  if  there  be  anything  to  the  suggestion  of  a  ''yellow  peril"  at 
any  time,  a  happy,  contented,  self-governed  India,  an  India  that 
has  proved  her  worth  to  civiUzation  in  the  present  war,  would  have 
a  stabiUzing  influence  if  she  had  her  mstitutions  self-chosen. 
[Reading:] 

But  with  India  politically  enchained,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  occupy  her  proper 
place  among  the  nations  of 'the  world  or  to  develop  and  realize  her  potentialities,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  render  decisive  assistance  to  the  leaenie  of  nations  in  enrordng  the  supreme 
object  of  its  creation,  viz,  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  India  will  be  either  stable,  contented,  and  happy  and  a 
bulwark  against  any  possible  yellow  peril — if  there  be  such  a  thing, 
which  I  doubt  very  gravely — she  will  either  be  that  or  else  continue 
discontented,  with  growing  poverty,  with  growing  suffering.  Six 
million  Indians  died  in  the  last  three  months  of  1918  from  devitaliza- 
tion and  from  influenza  becauae  of  the  exploitation  of  India  by 
England,  not  for  India  but  for  England,  the  drawing  of  resources  out 
of  Jiidia  making  it  impossible  for  ner  to  maintain  an  adequate  food 
supply. 

We  face  the  world  to-day  with  two  alternatives,  either  a  stable, 
happy  nation,  a  bulwark  against  any  menace,  or  a  discontented 
India,  the  basis  of  future  exploitation.  And  then  there  will  be 
turned  upon  a  region  about  India  God  knows  how  many  wars  that 
she  may  have,  because  I  remember  in  one  of  the  hturgical  hymns 
there  is  a  description  of  war,  which,  when  translated  Uterally,  means 
a  desire  for  cattle.  The  coinage  of  India  at  that  time  was  cattle,  and 
the  native  population  very  literally  in  describing  war  gave  the 
definition  of  war  as  a  desire  for  cattle. 

Now  if  there  should  be  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  growing  nations 
of  the  world  to  use  India  as  a  groimd  of  exploitation,  India,  dis- 
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contented,  unstable,  unhappy,  and  unfree,  will  provide  a  fine  field 
for  futiu'e  trouble. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  publicly  and  privately  that  the 
qruestion  of  India  is  a  domestic  question  for  En^and  to  decide. 
No  question,  gentlemen,  to  my  mind,  of  any  nationality,  of  any 
people,  whether  they  be  1,000,000  or  350,000,000,  can  be  a  domestic 
question,  if  the  whole  world  is  called  upon  in  more  or  less  common 
council  to  decide  upon  it,  and  it  has  the  machinery  which  will  make 
the  liberty  of  mankind  not  a  domestic  but  an  international  question. 

But  in  the  second  case,  specifically  the  case  of  India  can  not  be  a 
domestic  Question  since  England  has  made  India  a  simatory  to  the 
treaty.  Tnerefore  the  Government  must  consider  their  situation. 
Now  either  she  is  to  be  an  honest-to-God  signatory  to  the  treaty  or 
she  is  not.  If  she  is,  what  is  her  position?  Why,  gentlemen,  her 
position  is  as  good  as  any  country  under  a  manaatory.  I  do  not 
Know  just  exactly  what  a  mandatory  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  some  land  of  a  trusteeship,  a  guardian- 
ship, for  other  people  until  they  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  govern  themselves.  But  if  India  is  a  territory — ^is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  territory,  not  a  mandatory — she  is  a  territory  and  not  a 
mandatory  because  she  can  never  speak  under  present  conditions 
except  through  England.  If  she  had  a  dispute  with  Canada  she 
could  not  appear  and  appeal  to  the  machinery  of  the  league  in  its 
present  form,  because  she  could  speak  only  through  England.  She  is 
mereed  in  England.  She  could  not  speak  except  through  England. 
So  if  she  had  a  dispute  with  Canada,  England  could,  if  she  wished, 
have  her  appeal  beiore  the  council  under  the  present  machinery,  but 
India  herself  could  not  do  it.  So  she  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  m  the 
present  circumstances.  She  was  signed  to  that  treaty  for  English^ 
not  for  Indian,  purposes. 

But  we  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  strategic  position  which 
England  has  given  her  to  claim  the  rights  of  an  honest-to-God  nation 
that  has  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  does  seem  no  extraordinary  thing 
in  America  after  the  war  that  we  should  ask  that  every  nation  signed 
to  the  treaty  with  the  altruistic  purposes  which  those  nations  claimed 
to  have,  should  free  every  people  serving,  living,  and  trying  to  live 
under  their  government. 

I  am  not  here  in  any  anti-British  spirit,  I  surely  am  not.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  here  making  any  argument  against  the  English 
people,  I  am  making  arguments  against  the  present  government  of 
En^and  over  350,000,000  people. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  in  conclusion  what  India  did  during  the 
war.  India  gave  1,475,000  men  to  the  war.  She  contributed 
$1,000,000,000  in  money,  more  than  any  other  dominion  of  England. 
Besides  untold  quantities  of  stores  ana  provisions,  she  suffered  war 
losses  of  100,000  men.  The  vitality  of  the  people  was  so  low,  as  I 
said,  that  during  the  last  three  months  of  1918  she  lost  6,000,000 
people. 

The  average  income  of  an  Indian  citizen  is  $10,  and  his  taxes  are 
$1.60.  There  is  not  much  opportunity  for  accumulating  wealth  in 
India,  under  these  conditions,  with  an  income  of  $10  and  taxes  of 
$1.60,  virtually  20  per  cent. 

That  the  British  Government  is  not  prepared  to  apply  the  princmle 
of  self-determination  to  India  is  proved  by  recent  events.    The 
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syBtem  which  England  has  alreadj  spoken  of  as  the  sjrstem  of  democ- 
racy which  she  purposes  for  India  is  not  even  a  physical  autonomy 
for  India.  It  is  not  even  a  provincial  autonomy  for  India.  Ana 
while  the  forms  are  highly  altruistic,  the  substance  is  very  practical 
and  leaves  India  just  exactly  where  she  is. 

The  people  of  India  ask  that,  having  served  in  this  war  substan- 
•tially,  having  given  billions  of  their  resources,  having  suffered  death 
on  the  battle  field  and  death  at  home,  and  having  believed  that  the 
p^urpose  of  the  Allies  was  democracy,  we  shall  stand  in  the  interna- 
tional court  of  equity,  all  of  us,  with  clean  hands,  and  that  we  of 
America  who  meant  what  we  said  shall  see  that  England  stands  also 
there  with  clean  hands.  And  the  specific  request  that  we  make  of 
this  honorable  committee  is  that  there  be  such  a  chanjge  in  the  cove- 
nant as  will  make  it  specifically  imperative  on  every  signatory  to  the 
document  that  all  peo{>le  \mder  each  signatory  shaU  be  provided 
with  democratic  institutions. 

I  beg  to  read  a  resolution  which  Mr.  Rai  has  handed  me  and  which 
I  omitted,  passed  by  the  Indian  National  Coimcil  in  December  last. 
[Reading:] 

'^In  view  of  the  pronouncement  of  Preflident  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  other 
British  statesmen,  that  to  insure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  be  applied  to  all  progressive  nations,  be  it 

'^Renolved,  That  this  Congress  claims  the  recognition  of  India  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  by  tiiie  peace  conference  as  one  of  the  progressive  nations  to  whom  the 
principle  of  self-determination  should  be  applied/' 

There  can  be  no  justification  whatever  for  withholding  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  India.  The  plea  of  unfitness,  usually  advanced  by  ijB^norant  people  or  vested 
interests,  is  untenable  and  untrue.  Tne  civilization  of  India  is  admittedly  much  more 
ancient  and  venera')le  than  that  of  Rome  or  Athens.  British  statesmen  themselves 
have  often  declared  that  India  was  civilized  centuries  before  the  modem  nations  (  f 
Europe  emerged  from  barbarism.  Indian  society  has  been  held  together  for  thousands 
of  years  without  foreign  aid  or  intervention.  Peace,  order,  and  good  government 
existed  in  India  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  its  annals  compare  favorably  with  any 
period  of  European  history.  Even  democratic  forms  of  ^vemment  flourished  iii 
various  parts  of  India  centuries  before  Alexander  the  Great  in\^ed  Hindustan.  All 
educated  Indians  passionately  protested  against  the  imputation  of  unfitness  as  a 
calumnious  libel  upon  their  capacity  for  self-government  on  democratic  principles. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  pressing  problems  of  the  poverty  of  India,  physical 
degeneration,  industrial  regeneration,  economic  development,  technical  and  primary 
education,  and  delicate  questions  of  caste  and  custom  can  never  be  solved  by  men 
exclusively  wedded  to  western  civilization,  but  can  be  successfully  surmounted  by 
Indians  alone.  I  submit  Europeans  are  disqualified  for  the  task;  Indians  alone  are 
fit  for  it. 

Gentlemen,  you  know  what  is  said.  There  are  so  many  accusa- 
tions that  India  is  not  fit  for  self-government.  India  is  not,  under 
those  circumstances,  fit  for  self-government  such  as  the  English  or 
western  civilization  would  impose  upon  her.  But  India  is  fit  for 
self-government,  for  governing  her  own  institutions,  her  own  people, 
speaKing  through  England,  if  vou  will,  an  England  which  would 
recognize  the  culture,  the  conditions,  and  the  diversity  of  institu- 
tions of  India.  The  only  barrier  to  self-determination,  Au*.  Chairman, 
in  India,  is  the  continued  rule  such  as  India  has  been  given.  The 
fact  that  men  speak  different  languages  is  no  barrier  to  self-deter- 
mination of  India  through  self-chosen  institutions.  That  does  not 
J)revent  their  coming  together  in  a  comity,  in  a  desire  for  political 
recdom.  The  wonoerfiu  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  20  years  by  the  United  States  in  preparing  that  people 
substantially  for  self-government  makes  the  present  treatment  of  the 
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people  of  India,  with  their  thousands  of  years  of  culture  and  litera- 
ture and  art  and  character,  untenable. 

And,  grentlemen,  I  submit  that  tliis  is  not  a  fiction — this  arj^- 
ment.  You  deal  with  a  concrete  situation.  You  are  now  at  a  critical 
time,  and  may  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  at  least  one  American 
who  sees  no  reason  whatsoever  why  a  piece  of  machinery  like  the 
league  of  nations,  which  it  is  hoped  by  its  chief  advocates  will  provide 
the  machinery  for  the  peace  and  the  liberty  and  the  comfort  of  the 
millions  of  mankind  for  centuries,  should  be  rushed  through  without 
a  complete  discussion  by  the  people  of  every  nation;  surely  not  by 
tJiis  country,  who  asked  to  do  our  share  toward  the  completion  of 
that  covenant  without  regard  to  any  political  considerations. 

We  should  see  that  this  document  and  every  provision  in  it  is 
thoroughly  rehearsed  and  thoroughly  discussed,  completely  opposed 
und  argued  for.  A  year  or  two  years  spent  on  the  discussion  of  a 
piece  01  machinery  wnich  is  supposed  to  guide  mankind  for  centuries 
would  not  be  long,  and  we  can  then  pause  and  think  it  over  and  stop 
to  consider  the  meaning  of  it.  I  have  asked  to-day  merely  the  con- 
sideration of  this  committee — and  you  have  been  very  generous  in 
your  time,  sir — to  the  one  problem  of  India.  Will  there  be  an  India 
content  and  free  imder  democratic  institutions,  which  shall  be  de- 
manded and  req^uired  by  our  Nation,  or  will  it  be  an  India  open  for 
future  exploitation,  for  wars,  and  for  graveyards  for  her  sons? 

I  wish  to  leave  briefs  for  ^  members  of  the  committee. 

(At  the  request  of  Senator  Williams  a  memorandum  by  Mr. 
Sidney  L.  Giuick  and  correspondence  relating  thereto  are  here 
printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

New  York,  Augxut  W,  1919, 
Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 

United  States  Senate^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  am  pleafled  to  send  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.  This  letter  I  believe  will  commend  itself  to  you  as  an  impartial 
statement  of  fact  and  I  trust  that  it  will  serve  a  good  puipose. 

Dr.  Gulick  has  lived  in  the  Orient  for  years  and  knows  his  subject  well,  and  his  pofli-« 
tion  9B  an  official  high  in  the  councils  of  the  church  renders  him  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  speak  upon  a  much  misrepresented  subject.    I  know  him  to  be  a  man  upon  wnom 
the  utmost  dependence  can  be  put. 

Pro-Japanese  writer  are  as  much  out  of  order  as  pro-Chinese.  As  I  see  it  the  need 
just  now  IS  for  statements  which  do  not  have  a£  their  premise  an  incurably  pro  anything 
but  fact.  It  is  with  these  considerations  that  I  tmnsfer  to  you  h»»  letter,  inviting 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  author  has  recently  been  attacked  bv  Hearst's  New 
York  American,  Mr.  McClatchey  of  Sacramento  and  Senator  Pheian  of  San  Francisco 
on  the  supposition  that  Dr.  Gulick  was  a  Japanese  agent  and  being  financed  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  These  conclusions  are  erroneous  and  I  am  persuaded  to  believe 
that  they  are  the  result  of  a  perverted  and  distorted  perspective  which  has  colored  the 
imagination  into  a  state  where  reason  and  calm  delioeration  are  not  known  and  I  am 
sure  that  to  you  tiiey  will  but  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact  and  portray  their  obviously 
unfair  and  one-sided  character. 

My  dear  Senator  I  most  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  your  worthy  stand  for  fact 
and  information,  and  if  I  can  further  your  efforts  u  any  way  I  shall  be  most  be  pleased 
to  do  so. 

Cordially  youn, 

Milton  fi.  McIntosh, 
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Washington,  D.  C,  August  20, 1919, 
Hon.  J.  S.  Williams, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  taVe  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  article  I  have  prepared  on 
the  Shantung  question.    It  might  be  entitled  **The  duty  of  America  to  China." 

1  conceive  that  duty  to  be  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  including  both  the  covenant 
of  the  Ieaj?ue  of  nation?  and  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  the  so-called 
German  "rights"  in  China. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  Thcs.  F.  Millard  and  other  anti-Japanese  agitators,  the 
ratification  of  those  provisions  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  right  in  international, 
relations  in  the  Far  East  and  ^e  ultimate  salvation  of  China. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Sidney  L.  Guuck. 


America's  Duty  to  China. 
(By  Sidney  L.  Qolick.) 

War  between  America  and  Japan,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  MDlard  and  others  assert,  will 
surely  come,  if  the  treaty  provisions  regarding  Shantung  are  accepted  by  the  Senate. 
For  Japan,  they  insist,  will  keep  Shantun<r  indefinitely,  whatever  her  promises  may 
be:  she  will  organize,  militarize,  and  capitalize  it  for  her  own  selfish  and  imperialistic 
ends. 

Official  spokesmen  for  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  Baron  Makino,  peaee  dele- 
gate at  Paris,  Viscount  Ishii,  late  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Viscount  Uchida^ 
foreign  minister,  and  Premier  Hara,  have  repeatedly  declared  that  as  soon  as  peace 
is  established,  Meps  will  be  taken  to  return  the  political  sovereignty  to  China,  in 
harmony  with  the  treaty  arrangements  made  between  Japan  and  China  in  May,  1915. 

These  assurances  are  the  most  responsible  that  a  country  can  make.  They  have 
been  made  with  utmost  publicity  and  also  directly  to  President  Wilson  and  to  the- 
prime  ministers  of  England  and  France,  Lloyd-George  and  Clemenceau.  Yet  the- 
anti-Japanese  agitators  in  America  have  doubted,  flouted,  and  ridiculed  their  assur- 
ances in  terms  of  the  utmost  insolence.  Insult  has  been  heaped  upon  insult,  so  far  a» 
words  could  do  it  and  they  would  fain  have  the  American  Senate  lend  the  weight  of 
its  authority  and  its  action  to  these  insults.  These  agitators  are  apparently  taking: 
every  means  within  their  power  to  embroil  the  relations  of  America  and  Japan. 

So  far,  however,  from  war  between  America  and  Japan  being  likely  to  result  from* 
the  ratification  of  the  Shantung  clauses  of  the  traety,  the  probabilities  are  that  tins' 
act  will  be  the  surest  means  for  maintaining  friendly  relations. 

Consider  the  situation.  England  and  Frajice  have  much  larger  *' spheres  of  influ- 
ence" and  ''interests''  and  ''rights"  in  China  than  has  Japan.  These  two  nations 
have  recognized  by  formal  treades,  in  a{>preciation  of  Japan's  services  in  the  war, 
Japan's  right  to  succeed  to  the  "German  rights  in  Shantung."  Japan,  moreover,  has 
practically  declared  to  the  world,  that  because  of  her  own  special  needs  and  her  near- 
ness to  China  she  does  not  propose  to  permit  further  alienation  of  her  territory  bv 
helpless  China  to  any  third  power — ^the  so-called  .^siatic  Monroe  doctrine.  She  will 
restore  Shantung  to  China  under  conditions  that  will  make  it  forever  secure. 

If  now  the  United  States  accepts  the  arrangements  made  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Japan  for  the  disposal  of  German  "rights"  in  China,  China  will  recover  complete 
sovereignty — and  this  some  70  years  (and  possible  700  years)  sooner  than  if  it  had 
remained  m  German  hands.  To  be  sure,  according  to  the  plans,  German  "economic 
rights  "  will  still  remain  in  Japanese  hands.  But  if  it  is  not  wron^  for  England ,  France, 
and  other  lands  to  have  "economic  rights"  in  China,  to  maintain  'concessions,'* 
"compounds,"  "settlements,"  and  various  kinds  of  "interests"  and  "spheres  of 
influence,"  and  to  keep  bodies  of  armed  troone  in  China  in  support  of  these  "rights," 
why  is  it  wron^  for  Japan  to  do  so?  Here  is  tne  factor  in  the  situation  that  few  critics 
seem  to  recognize. 

Moreover,  tew  anti-Japanese  writers  seem  to  realize  that  Japan's  interests  in  China 
are  "vital "  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  that  the  interests  of  no  other  people  are.  Japan 
is  dependent  on  China  for  food,  raw  material,  and  markets.  An  embar^  on  exporta- 
ticm  of  rice  or  any  other  important  staple  mi^ht  be  fatal  to  Japan.  Right  or  wrong, 
she  does  not  propose  to  allow  such  a  possibility  to  arise.  England  and  France  have 
recognized  that  policy  and  propojse  to  support  her  in  it.  The  danger  of  war  will  arise 
only  if  America  undertakes  by  force  to  expel  Japan  from  Shantung.  This,  however, 
is  inconceivable,  however  loudly  such  men  as  Mr.  Millard  and  the  anti-Japan — 
merchants  of  Shanghai  may  clamor  for  it. 
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Put  what  about  China?  Does  not  the  treaty  seal  her  doom?  V^'ill  she  not  fa  I 
under  the  strangling  domination  of  Japan?  That  will  depend  on  what  China  herself 
does  and  also  on  what  the  nations  do.  First  of  all  she  must  undertake  thorough-going 
measures  with  herself.  All  the  nations  in  the  world  can  not  save  her,  unless  she  hon  - 
GBtW  exerts  herself.  She  must  get  rid  of  her  traitorous  and  corrupt  politicians  who 
continuously  betray  her.  Her  leaders  must  qualify  for  life  in  the  modem  world.  If 
they  will  set  themselves  resolutely  to  do  this*  undertaking  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  in  the  honest  conduct  of  government  by  honest  men,  she  can  in  time 
secure  from  the  leagiie  of  nations  relief  from  the  present  onerous  conditions.  In  no 
other  way  can  she  hope  for  abrogation  of  ^e  obligations  she  has  undertaken  through 
her  bungling  and  inept  diplomacy  of  the  past. 

If  no  league  of  nations  is  formed  and  if  the  restoration  of  Shantung  to  China  by  Japan 
is  not  accepted  by  the  nations,  then  Japan  will  no  doubt  stay  in  Shantung.  In  mat 
case  incalculable  world  turmoil  is  ahead  of  us  all.  The  nations  will  plunge  headlong 
in  a  new  race  in  armamente.  China  will  be  completely  swallowed  up  by  the  com peting 
nations. 

The  only  hope  of  peace  for  the  world  and  of  opportunity  for  China  is  the  ratification 
by  our  Senate  of  the  treaty  establishing  a  league  of  nations  and  providing  for  the 
restoration  of  Shantung  by  Japan. 

In  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  dealing  with  Shantung  the  Senate  might 
well  express  in  a  clause  its  acceptance  of  the  assurances  given  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  it  will  promptly  restore  Shantung  to  China.  Japan's  procedure  along  that 
line  will  soon  become  the  acid  test  of  her  honor  and  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  allies. 

The  real  hope  for  the  futiure  of  Chma,  however,  lies  in  a  unified  international  policy. 
Might  not  the  Senate  take  steps  to  formulate  and  propose  to  the  league  of  nations  '^t 
an  early  date  a  positive  and  constructive  policy  for  a  fundamental  solution  of  the  whole 
far  eastern  problem.  Such  a  policy  would  make  the  rights  and  interests  of  China 
herself  paramount  to  those  of  all  foreign  nations.  She  should  be  given  fair  play  and 
oj)portimity  to  become  a  great  self-governing  democratic  nation.  As  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, she  should  be  given  complete  control  of  all  her  own  affairs  with  judicial,  and  tariff 
autonom^r.  To  these  ends,  not  only  Japan,  but  England  as  well,  and  France  and  ever/ 
other  nation  should  undertake  to  restore  to  China  their  respective  ** rights" — secured 
in  too  many  cases  by  force  or  fraud ;  they  should  withdraw  their  troops  and  police. 

But  this  is  a  policy  and  program  that  no  nation  can  enter  on  alone.  Least  of  all  is  it 
a  policy  that  we  can  honorably  ask  Japan  to  follow  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  England 
and  France  as  a  policy  that  they  too  should  adoi)t.  It  is  a  policy,  possible  and  desir- 
able only  by  joint  arrangements  of  all  the  principal  nations. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  a  good  beginning  along  these  lines,  as  soon  as  the  league 
of  nations  is  under  way,  should  it  not  create  an  international  far  eastern  bureau  to 
deal  with  all  these  matters,  to  become  so  to  speak  the  "receiver"  of  all  the  special 
"rights  "  granted  in  past  years  by  China  to  the  various  nations,  and  to  put  into  practice 
in  the  name  of  the  cooperating  nations  the  principles  outlined  above? 

The  way  out  of  the  "Shantung  tangle"  is  not  the  action  suggested  by  Thomas  F. 
Millard.  That  is  the  surest  way  to  bnn^  on  a  war  in  the  Far  East  and  to  force  Japan 
to  keep,  if  she  can,  a  stranglehold  on  China.  The  way  to  save  Shantung  and  China  is 
to  establish  principles  and  processes  by  which  China  will  recover  her  rights.  Japan 
will  be  assured  of  full  access  to  food,  raw  materials,  and  markets,  and  the  whole  world 
be  enabled  to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  a  wholseomely  developing  China. 

Does  not  this  proposal  commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  China  and  lover  of  peace  and 
good  will  among  the  nations? 

The  writer  sp^ks  for  himself  alone  in  these  matters — not  for  any  of  the  organizations 
with  which  he  is  connected.  He  is,  moreover,  not  ifi^iorant  of  the  wrongdoings  of 
Japan's  representatives  in  Korea  and  in  China.  He  oy  no  means  condones  them. 
Nor  does  he  defend  all  her  policies  and  he  diplomacy.  In  this  article  he  is  not  seeking 
to  appraise  the  rig:hts  and  wrongs  of  her  procedures  in  foreign  lands.  He  is  concerned 
only  with  suggesting  a  positive  and  constructive  policy  which  he  believes  will  solve 
the  problems  ahead,  not  only  of  China  and  the  United  States,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
Such  a  policy  is  therefore  a  duty. 

The  nope  of  the  world  lies  in  the  establishment  of  the  league  of  nations  and  in  a 
fundamental  and  friendly  international  solution  of  the  Shantung  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  meet  in  executive  session 
this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  30,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


•  SATUBDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Heni^  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall, 
Knox,  Harding,  Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please.  Judge 
Cohalan,  we  will  hear  you  now.  Unfortunately  our  time  is  limited, 
and  we  can  give  only  two  hours,  as  we  have  to  hear  representatives 
of  Greece  for  an  hour  afterwards.  Judge  Cohalan,  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  arrange  the  time  for  the  different  speeches. 

STATEUENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  F.  COHALAN,  JTTSTICE  OF  THE 

SITPEEME  COITET  OF  NEW  TOEK. 

Judge  Cohalan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
acting  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  here  to  represent  the  great  bulk 
of  the  20,000,000  of  the  Irish  element  in  this  country,  we  have 
arranged  a  program  which  with  your  permission  we  will  carry 
through  in  the  order  we  have  fixed,  if  possible,  taking  only  the  time 
you  have  allotted  to  us.  If  we  may  have  to  call  upon  you  for  a  few 
minutes  extra,  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  indulge  us  in  it  if  you  will. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  league  of  nations  for  many  rea- 
sons, all  of  which  we  believe  are  of  great  weight  and  importance  to 
the  interests  of  our  country.  We  ooject,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
proposal  to  establish  what  we  believe  to  be  a  superstate  to  which 
shall  be  delegated  or  turned  over  powers  that  belong  to  the  sovereign 
United  States  of  America.  We  believe  that  that  is  an  infringement 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  and  is  an  interference  with  its 
liberty,  and  because  of  that  we  most  strongly  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  any  such  body. 

We  believe  it  to  be  an  affront  to  America  to  suggest  even  that  in 
any  such  proposed  league  of  nations  as  is  coming  before  us 
that  any  country,  no  matter  how  friendly  it  may  claim  to  be  to 
America,  should  have  six  votes  as  compared  to  the  one  vote  of 
America.  We  believe  that  would  be  an  anront  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  America  and  a  very  decided  injury  to  America  if  any 
such  scheme  were  to  go  through. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  proposed  league  of  nations  because  of  the 
fact  that  under  it  we  believe  the  old  American  doctrine  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  for  which  America  has  stood  all  through  its  history, 
is  not  taken  care  of  in  any  way,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  matter 
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has  been  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  turn  over  to  England, 
without  protest,  the  control  of  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  our  industrial  conditions  we  manufacture  in 
less  than  8  months  of  every  year  what  we  would  consume  in   12 
months,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  that,  for  4  months  in  the  year 
we  are  dependent  for  a  market,  and  for  an  output  for  our  factories, 
upon  our  foreign  trade.    We  insist  that  under  the  conditions  that 
would  obtain  if  this  proposed  league  of  nations  were  to  go  through 
we  would  be  left  in  a  position  where  we  could  carry  on  such  trade, 
not  as  the  matter  of  right  which  we  now  enjoy,  for  which  we  fought^ 
and  our  forefathers  before  us  fought,  and  which  we  have  always 
enjoyed  during  ihe  history  of  our  country,  but  as  a  privilege  extended 
to  us  bjr  the  nation  which  controlled  the  sea.    We  say  this  in  no  spirit 
of  hostility  to  England.    We  would  take  the  same  position  if  any 
other  country  were  put  in  the  position  of  controlling  the  sea.    We 
insist  that  for  the  interest  of  America  it  is  absolutelv  requisite  that 
no  power  should  be  able  to  control  the  ocean  throum  the  system  of 
navalism  any  more  than  any  country  divided  should  control  all  the 
land  under  the  system  of  militarism. 

We  believe  we  went  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  ending  autocracy 
and  all  that  that  means,  and  that  it  means  not  alone  militarism,  the 
control  of  the  land,  but  also  navalism^  the  control  of  the  oceans  of 
the  world.  We  say  that  if  we  could  carry  on  our  commerce  only 
so  long  as  the  opportunity  to  do  so  was  extended  to  us  as  a  matter 
of  privilege  by  any  nation,  no  matter  how  friendly  that  nation 
mi^ht  claim  to  be,  we  could  in  no  way  build  up  our  commerce 
orlbuild  up  our  industry  on  any  permanent  basis  at  all,  because 
our  commerce  would  be  subject  to  the  whim,  or  subject  to  the 
interest,  or  subject  to  the  passion  of  the  hour,  as  it  might  appeal  to 
any  other  nation,  or  to  any  combination  of.  nations  together;  and 
we  point  out  with  relation  to  that  that  we  do  not  believe  this  war 
will  have  been  properly  won ;  that  is,  that  the  interests  of  America 
will  have  been  properly  taken  care  of  as  a  c(msequence  of  the  winning 
of  the  war  as  we  insist  that  it  was  won,  because  of  the  contribution 
made  by  America,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  by  the  other  coun- 
tries and  the  contributions  they  made,  and  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  interests  of  mankind  will  not  be  properly  safe- 
guarded so  long  as  any  one  nation  of  any  combination  of  nations 
is  left  in  possession  and  control  of  the  sea,  and  able  to  interfere  with 
the  commerce  that  should  be  carried  on  in  a  normal  way  between 
all  the  free-trading  countries  of  the  world,  all  the  countries  that 
want  to  carrjr  on  commerce  with  one  another  and  to  have  friendly 
business  relations  with  one  another. 

We  believe  the  British  fleet  in  its  position  of  predominant  power 
to-day  is  a  menace  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  We  say 
that  it  no  longer  can  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  England  as  against 
Germany,  because  Germany  has  been  put  in  a  position  where  it  can 
in  no  waj  compete  with  England,  where  it  has  been  deprived  of  its 
navy  entirely. 

We  say  the  same  thing  with  relation  to  Kussia.  We  say  that 
it  can  not  be  held  in  any  way  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  against  France, 
because  France,  through  the  action  of  her  statesmen  and  the  stress 
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of  circumstances,  has  practically  been  taken  into  the  continental 
vassalage  of  England.  We  say  under  those  conditions  that  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  can  be  directed  or  used  as  a  weapon  of  menace  against 
nobody  except  the  United  States  of  America,  an4  we  point  out  that 
even  though,  as  many  Englishmen  contend,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  coin- 
cidence it  IS  a  fact  that  at  any  time  when  any  country  has  put  itself  or 
been  put  in  the  position  of  being  an  economic  rival  or  being  an  indus- 
trial competitor  of  England  rum  has  overtaken  that  country  in  eyeiy 
way;  and  we  say  in  the  interest  of  a  just  and  permanent  oeace,  if  it 
can  be  made  under  tliese  conditions  at  all,  it  can  be  maae  only  by 
taking  care  to  see  that  England  should  not  be  put  in  a  position  where 
she  can  menace  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  menace  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  whenever  it  suits  her  interest  or  whwiever 
it  suits  her  whim  to  do  so.  We  suggest  with  relation  to  that,  that 
in  any  peace  that  should  be  made  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  there  be  a  general  disarmament  not  only  on  land  but 
also  on  sea,  so  that  there  will  be  actual  freedom  of  all  the  world  and 
not  freedom  simply  of  part  of  the  world. 

We  point  out  the  importance  of  Ireland  in  anyscheme  that  would 
practically  bring  about  the  f redom  of  the  sea.  We  say,  a^in  in  no 
spirit  of  hostility  to  England  at  all,  but  only  taking  conditions  into 
account  as  they  exist,  that  England  can  not  continue  to  be  the  domi- 
nant power  of  the  earth;  that  England  can  not  continue  to  control 
the  world  unless  she  controls  the  sea,  and  that  her  continued  control 
of  the  sea  is  dependent  upon  her  continued  control  of  Ireland ;  and 
we  say  that  she  can  make  no  better  contribution  to  the  general  free- 
dom of  the  world,  she  can  give  no  better  evidence  of  her  desire  to 
make  a  pst  and  durable  and  permanent  peace,  than  by  consenting 
to  the  disarmament  of  this  fleet,  which  now  is  so  very  much  larger 
than  the  fleet  of  any  other  nation  or  practically  any  combination  of 
nations. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  vou  object  to  being  asked  a  question,  or 
do  you  want  to  proceed  witnout  interruption? 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  do  not  mind,  at  all. 

Senator  Bkandeoee.  I  wanted,  if  it  would  not  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  your  thought,  to  have  you  state  a  little  more  in  detail 
what  you  mean  when  you  say  that  the  continued  supremacy  of  the 
sea  depends  upon  this  control  of  Ireland  by  England.  I  did  not 
quite  get  it. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  For  your  consideration,  I  would  present  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Ireland  with  relation  to  England,  the  thing  to 
which  you  remember  George  Washington  referred  when  he  said 
that  if  Ireland  were  500  miles  from  England  there  would  be  no  Irish 
question.  When  you  think  of  the  relation  of  Ireland  to  England, 
you  see  it  puts  England  in  a  place  where  she  can  control  the  ocean, 
as  she  can  not  control  the  ocean  unless  she  controls  Ireland.  While  it 
is  true  that  England  made  last  year  $225,000,000  out  of  the  control 
of  Ireland,  the  real  secret  for  insisting  upon  keeping  her  control  of 
Ireland  is  that  she  wants  to  be  able  to  control  the  seas.  She  can  do 
that  because  of  the  geographical  position  of  Ireland  only  if  she  con- 
trols Ireland.  You  will  remember  that  you  can  not  approach  the 
southern  coast  of  England  without  passing  the  southern  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  can  not  approach  the  northern  coast  of  England  without 

gassing  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland.     Under  the  circumstances, 
ingland  is  going  to  insist  on  control  of  Ireland. 
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As  I  say,  she  can  make  no  greater  contribution  to  the  freedom 
of  the  world,  can  give  no  greater  evidence  of  the  desire  to  bring 
about  a  just  and  permanent  peace,  than  to  give  her  consent  to  having 
the  republican  form  of  government  which  has  been  set  up  in  Ireland 
recognized  by  herself  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Passing  from  that  we  contend  that  we  must  as  Americans  take  a 
position  m  opposition  to  this  proposed  league  of  nations  because  of 
what  it  does  with  relation  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  We  insist  that 
the  Monroe  doctrine  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
American  power  has  been  reared,  and  that  our  foreign  policy  has 
recognized  it  as  the  great  principle  of  American  statesmanship,  of 
American  interests,  and  if  this  peace  convention  is  going  to  give  its 
attention  to  the  settling  of  all  problems  in  the  future  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  probability  of  some  great  war  occurring  in  the  world,  it 
ought  to  take  into  question  conditions  as  they  have  existed  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  then  the  interests  of  America  are  the  first  thing  that 
should  be  looked  out  for  by  those  who  represent  and  speak  for 
America. 

We  point  out  that  under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  it  has  been  estab- 
lished, we  have  grown  in  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  as  no  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  grown.  And  we  say  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  if  it  is  to  be  changed  should  be  changed  not  in  the  way  of 
diminishing  its  power,  but  in  the  way  of  strengthening  its  power. 
If  there  shall  be  a  desire  to  make  a  permanent  peace,  the  Monroe 
doctrine  should  be  extended  so  that  it  shall  include  any  European 
interests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Any  European  country  which 
is  represented  here  by  territorv  should  depart.  Since  the  Monroe 
doctrine  has  been  enunciated  all  the  territory  which  is  possessed  in 
western  America  by  them  has  been  given  up  by  Denmark,  France, 
Kussia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  the  only  power  remaining  in  any 
large  way  upon  this  hemisphere,  the  only  European  power  possessing 
territory  of  any  extent  in  this  country,  is  the  British  Empire,  and  we 
say  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  permanent  settlement  to  come  out 
of  these  peace  negotiations,  the  people  of  Canada,  our  great  neigh- 
bor on  the  north,  ought  to  have  submitted  to  them  the  question  of 
taking  their  place  among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
or  even  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  of  joining  our  country,  and 
in  the  same  way  the  territory  that  England  has  in  the  West  Indies 
should  be  turned  over  to  America  or  turned  over  to  the  people 
of  those  islands  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  further  menace  of 
American  commerce,  so  far  as  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned. 

We  Irish  think  that  there  should  be  no  abandonment  of  the  policy 
laid  down  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address  of  keeping  away 
from  permanent  entangling  alliances  with  any  of  the  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  We  point  out  that  this  has  been  the  policy  which 
has  been  followed  strictly  by  America  and  has  resulted  probably 
more  than  anything  else  in  strengthening  the  extraordinary  posi- 
tion we  occupy  to-day.  As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said  so 
well  yesterday,  the  only  great  solvent  power  left,  practically,  on  the 
earth  is  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  representing 
America  to  continue  this  policy,  and  we  urge  that  in  acting  for  the 
welfare  of  America  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  that  doctrine 
should  be  upheld,  and  that  the  advice  of  Washington  should  be  con- 
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tinned  and  lived  up  to  in  such  a  way  that  we  should  neither  take 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Old  World  nor'permit  them  to  take  part 
m  our  quarrels. 

Coming  down  to  specific  things,  as  far  as  article  10  of  the  proposed 
league  of  nations  is  concerned,  we  most  emphatically  protest  against 
that.  Under  it  we  are  asked  to  make  the  greatest  departure  from 
American  traditions  of  statesmanship  that  has  ever  been  made. 
We  are  asked  to  abandon  the  position  that  we  have  taken  up  to  this 
dav,  as  we  did  in  Cuba,  to  give  aid  where  people  have  been  struggling 
to  Le  free,  and  we  would  be  unable  to  extend  our  sympathies  to  people 
nil  over  the  world  who  are  struggling  to  be  free,  if  we  guarantee  the 
territorial  integrity  of  existing  nations.  Under  the  proposed  league 
of  nations  we  should  have  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Japanese  Empire,  the  British  Empire,  the  only  two  empires  remain- 
ing, and  guarantee  to  them  the  possession  of  all  the  spoils  and  the 
loot  that  they  have  gathered  up  m  their  existence  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  No  relief  could  be  given  Ireland  as  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Spain  gave  aid  to  Ireland  in  her  fight  against  England,  for  we 
would  be  compelled  to  make  a  fight,  and  would  be  compelled  to 
send  our  men  mto  Ireland,  not  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  in 
their  struggle  but  in  order  to  help  England  to  rivet  the  chains  upon 
her. 

We  point  out  that  if  France  should  desire  to  assist  Ireland  as 
she  did  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  eighteenth  century  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  do  so. 

We  say  that  it  is  utterly  un-American,  that  it  is  against  our  best 
interest,  against  our  highest  ideals  and  against  our  highest  ambi- 
tion, and  we  point  out  the  facts  so  well  Imown  that  if  a  league  of 
nations  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  that 
France  could  not  have  come  to  the  asssitance  of  the  13  Colonies,  or 
if  it  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
that  we  could  not  have  gone  to  the  assistance  of  Cuba,  to  help  Cuba 
to  obtain  the  position  that  she  now  occupies  among  the  Republics  of 
the  world. 

Now,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  of  course  we  understand  that 
this  discussion  here  should  be  very  largely  confined  to  the  proposed 
league  of  nations.  But  we  want  to  point  out  some  of  the  conditions 
over  there  that  show  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  British  Empire.  We 
say  that  no  people  on  earth  held  in  oppression,  held  practically  in 
slavery,  have  ever  shown  such  an  extraordinary  political  unanimity 
in  the  expression  of  their  desire  to  change  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  and  to  become  again  one  of  the  n-ee  nations 
of  the  world.  Ireland  is  able  to  support  herself — to  stand  upon  her 
feet.  England  last  year  made  from  Ireland  $225,000,000.  She  gath- 
ered in  taxation,,  according  to  her  own  figures,  some  £34,000,000, 
equivalent  to  $170,000,000 ;  she  spent  for  the  government  of  Ireland 
some  £13,000,000,  leaving  a  profit  of  £21,000,000,  or  $105,000,000,  tak- 
ing $5  as  the  value  of  a  pound. 

Last  year  by  reason  of  her  absolute  control  of  the  sea,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  she  shut  Ireland  off  absolutely  from  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  compelling  Ireland 
to  sell  everything  she  has  to  sell  through  an  Englisn  channel  and 
compelling  her  to  buy  everything  she  has  to  buy  from  the  western 
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world  throii^h  an  English  channel,  she  did  95  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  says  that  Ireland's  business  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  amounted  to  $820,000,000.  The  English  statistics,  so  far 
as  we  can  get  them,  show  that  this  amount  was  $860,000,000  instead 
of  $820,000,000.  And  we  say  that  the  English  trader,  who  has  no 
peer  in  ability,  has  made  profit  on  the  turnover  of  $120,000,000.  This, 
together  with  the  excess  taxation,  makes  a  total  of  $225,000,000. 

We  say  that  since  the  Act  of  Union  the  Childers  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  by  Gladstone  in  1894,  composed  of  15  men  (9  English- 
men) ,  after  two  years  of  investigation  of  English  data,  reported  that 
Ireland,  instead  of  costing  the  English  money,  from  January,  1861  to 
1896,  had  overpaid  into  the  Englisn  treasury  in  the  form  of  overtaxa- 
tion annually  the  sum  of  £2,715,000,  or  the  equivalent  of  $14,000,000, 
which  means  that  for  the  120  years  since  the  formation  of  the  union 
England  had  taken  out  of  Ireland  over  $1,700,000,000.  We  call 
your  attention  to  that  staggering  sum  even  in  these  days.  When 
they  wanted  to  destroy  France  they  imposed  an  indemnity  of 
$1,000,000,000,  but  here  they  have  taken  from  Ireland  in  overtaxation 
a  much  greater  sum. 

In  the  last  70  years,  between  1845  and  1915,  the  population  of  Ire- 
land has  been  practically  cut  in  two.  In  1845  the  population  was 
practically  8,500,000— between  8,250,000  and  8,500,000.  According 
to  the  census  taken  in  1915  by  the  British  Government  the  popula- 
tion was  a  little  over  4,000,000.  We  say  that  you  can  not  fiud  any 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  that. 

Senator  Knox.  From  what  years  ? 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Seventy  years :  from  1845  to  1915. 

Senator  Knox.  There  is  a  parallel  in  Central  America. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  did  not  know  that  you  could  find  one. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  under  very  benighted  conditions. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  would  say,  in  relation  to  that,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, that  the  peoples  of  the  continent  of  Europe  that  were  most 
strongly  tyrannized  over — if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  the  nations 
against  whose  governments  the  strongest  complaints  were  made  by 
those  over  whom  they  were  working  and  who  suffered  most  under 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  during  the  time  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  under' German  rule  she  grew  and  prospered  in  population; 
Schleswig-Holstein  under  German  rule  grew  and  prospered ;  Poland 
under  Russian  rule;  and  there  has  been  no  parallel,  except  as  Senator 
Knox  has  indicated  as  to  Central  America. 

We  say  that  we  are  dependent  for  four  months  of  every  year  upon 
the  foreign  markets  of  the  world  to  find  some  place  in  which  to  sell 
our  goods  in  order  that  our  factories  may  run  to  their  full  capacity 
and  the  men  may  be  employed. 

In  1913  the  business  between  ^iigland  and  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $875,000,000.  The  exports  from  America  to  England 
were  $700,000,000,  while  the  imports  from  England  to  America  were 
$175,000j000.  The  business  between  England  and  Ireland  was  $675,- 
000,000  m  that  year,  and  the  imports  were  around  $350,000,000,  so 
that  England  found  in  Ireland  a  place  to  which  to  send  her  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  extent  of  twice  that  she  found  in  this  country. 

In  1801  the  population  of  England  was  9,000,000  and  the  popula- 
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ticin  of  Ireland  was  6,000,000.  The  size  of  England  is  50,000  square 
miles  and  Ireland  32,000  square  miles,  showing  that  the  proportion 
of  population  of  Ireland  should  be  two-thirds  that  or  England. 
That  was  the  condition  when  the  act  of  union,  passed  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1801,  which  Gladstone  characterized  as  the  most  corrupt  act 
ever  passed  in  England. 

We  say  that  the  proposed  league  of  nations  is  un-American  and 
that  it  can  not  be  aepended  on  to  guard  the  interests  of  America, 
that  it  can  not  safeguard  the  interest  of  America.  We  speak  for 
people  who  are  devoted  to  America  above  everything  else,  who  have 
<ione  everything  possible  to  stand  by  American  traditions  and  ideals. 
We  urge  upon  you  very  strongly,  speaking  practically  for  one  of 
every  five  persons  in  America,  that  the  Senate  report  against  this 
proposed  league  of  nations  and  recommend  that  the  Senate  reject 
it,  and  if  under  any  circumstances  any  part  of  it  should  be  accepted 
that  under  no  condition  should  article  10  or  article  11  be  accepted, 
or  any  other  things  from  which  there  would  be  a  curtailment  oi 
American  sovereignty  and  American  independence.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  w^hole  league  of  nations.  We  believe  it  is  un-American,  and 
urge  and  insist  that  in  it  there  can  be  no  justice  and  no  just  and  per- 
manent peace,  and  that  by  adopting  it  you  are  only  making  for  a 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Senator  Moses.  Judge  Cohalan,  you  spoke  of  your  speaking  for  one 
of  ervery  five  persons  in  the  United  States.  Do  you  intend  to  imply 
that  there  are  20,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  this  country  who  are  of 
Irish  origin? 

Judge  Cohalan.  We  think  there  are  many  more  than  that. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  views  that  you  express  are  shared  by  that 
20,000,000? 

Judge  CoHAt,AN.  Suppose  I  give  you  some  evidence  of  it.  I  would 
like  to  put  in  the  record  the  reasons  I  have  for  that  opinion.  On 
the  22d  and  23d  of  February,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I  had  the 
honor  of  presiding  over  the  most  patriotic  gathering  of  American 
citizens  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  were  5,132  accredited  dele- 
^tes  to  the  convention.  The  resolutions  that  were  passed  were  of- 
fered by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  seconded  by  a  distinguished  Episco- 
palian minister  and  by  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister  and 
by  a  famous  Jewish  rabbi. 

Among  those  thousands  of  delegates  were  hundreds  representing 
the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  hundreds  representing  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  with  its  more  than  quarter  million  members, 
and  represen^d  at  this  hearing  by  its  national  president.  Judge 
Deery  of  Indianapolis,  and  its  other  national  officers.  Many  speak- 
ers there  represented  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians,  and  that  order  is  today  represented  here  by  its 
national  president,  Mrs.  McWhorter,  and  its  other  national  omcers ; 
and  present  also  were  representatives  from  practically  every  Irish 
American  society  in  this  country.  From-  compilations  frequently 
made  from  statistics  as  to  the  racial  origin  of  the  people  of  our 
country,  we  feel  that  we  are  well  within  bounds  in  claiming  that 
without  regard  to  religious  belief,  at  least  1  in  every  5  of  our  citizens 
is  of  Irish  origin. 

Senator  Moses.  Can  you  explain,  then,  why  it  is  that  the  Irish 
Senators  are  so  lukewarm  i 
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Judge  CoHALAN.  Senator,  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
argument  showing  our  position  to-day.  I  came  here  to  make  an 
argument  that  would  appeal  to  all  the  Senators,  no  matter  what 
races  they  represent,  and  when  the  hearing  is  concluded  I  hope  that 
the  Senators  will  be  convinced. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  hay& 
been  addressing  yourself  thus  far  to  members  of  this  committee  who 
are  of  one  mind  upon  this  subject. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Looking  around  and  seeing  the  number  of  them^ 
I  am  glad  that  that  is  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you 
to  address  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready  to  go  on! 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  am  going  to  call  upon  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Lynch, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  to  read  the  memorial  on  the  behalf 
of  those  who  have  come  here.  They  have  come  from  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union,  from  all  walks  in  life,  and  from  all  over  the 
country.  We  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  get  people  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  to  be  heard,  but  we  have  prepared  a  general 
memorial,  and  then  later  we  will  hand  in  the  names  of  those  who  have 
signed. 

(The  following  memorial  was  read  by  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Lynch:) 

MEMOBIAL  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Senators:  We,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  Irish  blood,  but  attached 
above  all  things  to  this  Republic  and  Its  Constitution,  respectfully  pray  that  the 
proposed  treaty  now  before  you  be  rejected  as  a  direct  violation,  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  war  was  fought,  as  they  were  defined  by  President  Wilson 
in  these  words,  addressed  to  CJongress: 

"  National  aspirations  must  be  respected ;  peoples  may  now  be  dominated  and 
governed  only  by  their  own  consent  '  Self-determination  "  is  not  a  mere  phrase. 
It  is  an  Imperative  principle  of  action,  which  statesmen  will  henceforth  Ignore 
at  their  peril." 

And,  again,  in  the  President's  address  delivered  at  Mount  Vernon  July  4, 
1918 : 

"The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory,  of  sovereignty,  of 
•economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free 
acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not 
upon  the  basis  of  the  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or 
people  which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior 
influence  or  mastery." 

On  these  principles  other  nations  which  Lave  claimed  their  right  to  inde- 
pendence only  during  a  period  comparatively  recent  have  been  emancipated. 
To  them  America  was  bound  by  no  ties  save  that  of  sympathy  for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Ireland  has  been  asserting  continuously  her  claim  to  independence  for  eight 
centuries.  America  is  bound  to  her  by  close  ties  of  friendship  and  of  obligation 
for  manifold  services  in  peace  and  war.  One-fifth  of  this  entire  population  is 
of  Irish  extraction.  In  every  war  which  America  has  fought  Irishmen  have 
shed  their  blood  in  a  measure  far  in  excess  of  their  proportion  to  population! 
We  ask  that  Ireland  be  not  the  only  nation  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
glorious  principles  enunciated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  as  those  which  the  great  war 
was  fought  to  establish. 

We  especially  denounce  Article  X  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  as  a  de- 
vice to  stifle  the  conscience  of  civilization  and  render  it  impotent  to  condemn, 
and,  by  condemning,  to  end  the  oppre.sslon  of  weak  nations  enslaved  by  power- 
ful neighbors.  It  impeaches  the  most  creditable  page  in  our  history  and  dis- 
credits the  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  our  Republic  was  born  and 
our  liberty  achieved. 

The  conscience  of  civilization,  the  only  force  to  which  the  oppressed  can 
ap|ieal,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  take  effective  Jurisdiction  of  wrongs  perpe- 
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trated  by  powerful  nations  on  weaker  people.  No  struggling  nation  has  ever 
achieved  its  independence  except  through  the  aid  of  other  nations.  The  strug- 
gling American  Colonies  could  never  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain 
without  the  aid  of  France.  Cuba  could  never  have  been  freed  without  the 
intervention  of  this  country,  and  one  of  the  most  creditable  pages  in  human 
history  would  never  have  been  written. 

Greece  could  never  have  escaped  from  the  hideous  domination  of  the  Turk 
^ut  for  the  assistance  of  enlightened  nations. 

Under  article  11  It  becomes  the  right  of  the  council  of  the  league  to  prevent 
an  assembly  of  American  citizens  to  petition  their  Government  to  afford  relief  to 
an  oppressed  nation.    On  this  point  article  11  specifically  says : 

"  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  member  of  the  league 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council  any  clrcumstaaoe 
whatever  affecting  International  relations  which  threaten  to  disturb  interna- 
tional peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  on  which  peace  de- 
pends." 

Under  that  clause  our  Congress  could  not  express  in  the  future,  as  it  did 
in  the  past,  our  sympathy  with  countries  like  Greece,  seeking  freedom  from 
the  Turk;  the  South  American  Republics,  seeking  liberty  from  Spain;  or 
tender  a  welcome  to  Kossuth,  of  stricken  Hungary;  or  Pamell,  pleading  for 
a  self-governing  Ireland. 

The  determination  of  Ireland  to  regain  her  independence  has  been  one  of 
the  sources  of  every  great  war  which  scourged  the  world  for  four  centuries. 
Any  question  which  disturbs  the  peace  of  nations  is  not  domestic,  but  inter- 
national. Its  settlement  is,  therefore,  an  imperative  necessity  of  international 
peace. 

Through  long  centuries  of  oppression  Ireland  has  maintained  her  national 
spirit  largely  because  she  has  always  hitherto  been  able  to  cherish  a  hope 
that  she  might  receive  from  some  well-disposed  foreign  power  the  assistance 
which  would  Insure  her  independence.  She  looked  to  Spain  for  this  aid  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century;  to  France  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  She  looks  for  it  now  In  the  twentieth  century  to 
America,  and  we  confidently  hope  and  pray  that  the  Senate  will  not  allow  that 
light  of  hope  to  be  extinguished. 

Signed  by — 

Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  Justice,  supreme  court,  New  York  City. 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Kansas  City. 

E.  F.  Dunne,  former  governor,  Illinois,  Chicago,  111. 

Michael  J.  Ryan,  Philadelphia. 

John  Archdeacon  Murphy,  member  of  American  commission  on  Irish  inde- 
pendence, attending  peace  conference,  Paris,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

Charles  S.  Bartlett,  governor.  New  Hampshire,  Concord,  N.  H. 

W.  W.  McDowell,  lieutenant  governor,  Montana,  Butte,  Mont. 

John  W.  Goff,  former  Justice,  supreme  court,  New  York  City. 

Bourke  Cochran,  New  York  City. 

Daniel  T.  O'Connell,  director,  Irish  national  bureau,  Washington,  Boston, 
Alass 

Jolin  E.  MUholland,  New  York  City. 

James  K.  McGulre.  representing  Irish  societies  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  F.  O'Connell,  former  Member  of  Congress,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  F.  X.  McCabe,  president  De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  111. 

Right  Rev.  Monslgnor  Gerald  P.  Coghlan,  treasurer  Philadelphia  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom,  Philadelphia. 

Michael  Francis  Doyle,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  F.  McWhorter,  national  president  Ladies*  Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of 
HibeiTiians,  Chicago,  111. 

Peter  F.  Tague,  Member  of  Congress,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cornelius  Corcoran  John  McBrlde  branch,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Frank  S.  McDonald,  John  McBride  branch,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Michael  F.  Phelan,  Member  of  Congress,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Hugh  O'Neill,  committee  of  100  for  an  Irish  republic,  Chicago,  111. 

Richard  W.  Wolfe,  committee  of  100  for  an  Irish  republic,  Chicago,  111. 

James  E.  Murray,  representing  Irish  societies  of  Montana,  Butte,  Mont. 

C.  E.  McGulre,  Washington,  D.  0. 

D.  J.  Carlin,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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John    P.    Leahy,    delegate,    Friends    of    Irish    Freedom,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

W.  J.  O'Brien,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  .A.  Gallagher,  State  president  Ladies*  Auxiliary  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Philadelphia. 

Louis  E.  Kavanaugh,  president  Omaha  Asso^^iatlon  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

P.  M.  Halloran,  representing  Irish  societies  of  Anaconda,  Mont. 

J.  W.  Maney,  president  of  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Horace  H.  Hagan,  former  assistant  attorney  general  of  Oklahoma. 

Dennis  Meehan,  York,  Nebr. 

Thomas  Darragh  Mullins,  member  national  council.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom, 
Pittsburgh. 

Dudley  Field  Malone,  Croton  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Martin  Scully,  former  mayor  of  Waterbury,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Joseph  P.  Mahoney,  president  United  Societies  of  Cook  County  and  Chicago. 
Chicago,  III. 

Rev.  James  Mattan  Mythen,  representing  national  council,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Patrick  Lee,  secretary  American  commission  on  Irish  independence,  Rich- 
mond Hill,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  David  J.  O'Connell,  Representative,  Congress,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Verj'  Rev.  Edward  C.  O'Reilly,  representing  Catholic  clergy  of  diocese  of  La 
Crosse,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

P.  J.  McGarvey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hugh  McCaffrey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bernard  J.  Rocks,  Newcastle,  Pa. 

P.  T.  McCourt,  committeeman,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Akron,  Ohio. 

T.  A.  Clancy,  Hartford  delegate,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Patrick  J.  Lynch,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Margaret  T.  Mulvaney,  State  secretary  Ladles'  Auxiliary  Ancient  Order  of 
Hfbernlansi  Providence,  R.  I. 

M.  E.  Smith,  treasurer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  St.  Louis. 

Robert  Emmett  O'Malley,  delegate,  Michael  Davitt  branch.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  J.  Ryan,  member  of  executive  council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  O'Nell,  president.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Akron,  Ohio. 

James  A.  Kelly,  Danville,  N.  Y. 

Katherlne  Hughes,  secretary,  Irish  national  bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  T.  Brennnn,  secretary  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  R.  Haverty,  director  John  McBrlde  branch,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Timothy  P.  Donohue.  treasurer,  John  McBrlde  branch,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Rev.  Walter  P.  Gough,  director  of  Columbus,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  L.  Brosnahan,  district  president  Ladles'  Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Margaret  Buckley,  district  treasurer  Ladies*   Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians. 

Thomas  J.  Blewett,  representing  Thomas  Francis  Magher  branch,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

H.  B.  Cassidy,  Syracuse,  N  .Y. 

Edward  Ryan,  president  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Syracuse  branch  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

John  B.  London,  secretary  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  J.  Devlne,  delegate  Norfolk  branch,  Norfolk,  Va. 

James  O'Neill,  president  John  McBrlde  branch,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Rev.  Joseph  fiyrne,  D.  D.,  president  St.  Mary's  College,  Darlen,  Conn. 

Matthew  Donovan,  District  Council  40,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  O.  Rellly,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernian  delegate,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  J.  Phillips,  secretary  Robert  Emmet  branch,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patrick  King,  Xoung  Men's  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  P.  O'Neill,  Federation  of  Irish  County  Societies,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

O'Neill  Ryan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  former  Justice  supreme  court. 

Michael  Heffernan,  Chester,  Pa.,  Thomas  Clarke  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

William  J.  Hurley,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  secretary  MaJ.  John  McBrlde  branch, 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

John  J.  Buckley,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  president  Roger  Casement  branch,  New 
York  City. 

P.  J.  Kilduff,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  State  organizer. 

Dr.  T.  C.  McNamara,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  State  organizer.  Friends  of  Irish  Free- 
dom. 
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Thomas  O'Brien,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  president  St  GolumciUe  branch,  Friends 
of  Irish  Freedom. 

Key.  William  T.  McLaughlin,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  State  president.  Friends  of 
Trish  Freedom. 

Mii^hael  J.  O'Connor,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Innisfail  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

Thomas  J.  Maloney,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  president  P.  LorlUard  Co. 

Kate  M.  Kelly,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Irish  Women's  Council. 

John  Regan,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  president  Thmas  Clarke  branch. 

Rodger  Power  O'Neill,  M.  D.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  National  committee. 

Thomas  McNamara,  Jr.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  chairman  Ohio  committee. 

Shaemas  O'Sheel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  William  Pearse  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom  and  William  Rooney  Society. 

Thomas  F.  J.  Connolly,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Port 
Chester  and  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Roderick  J.  Kennedy,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  confidential  attendant  Supreme 
Court,  State  of  New  York. 

W.  E.  Hogan.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  vice  president  of  De  Valera  branch,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

John  O'Dea,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  national  secretary  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians. 

John  J.  O'Neill,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  president  T.  F.  Meagher  branch.  Friends 
of   Irish   Freedom. 

Attorney  Thomas  D.  Shea,  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  local  council,  Luzerne  County; 
headquarters,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Secretary,  Matthew  O'Connor  Ford;  vice 
president,  T.  R.  Callam;  treasurer,  R.  R.  Fltzpatrlck;  trustees,  P.  J.  OalUgan, 
J.  V.  Moylan,  C.  A.  Judge,  M.  D. 

John  Stratton  O'Leary,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  member  of  grievance  committee, 
Bronx  Builders'  Protective  Association. 

Cornelius  F.  Murphy,  Shelton,  Conn.,  president  of  P.  H.  Pearse  branch. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

Rodger  Power  O'Neill,  M.  D.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  member  national  com- 
mittee. 

James  D.  O'Neil,  Jenklntown,  Pa.,  organizer.' 

Thomas  McCourt,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Con  Colbert  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom,  Sunburst  Club. 

Frank  Hague.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  member  Jersey  City  branch. 

Charles  F.  H.  O'Brien,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  member  Jersey  City  branch. 

Eugene  F.  Kincald,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  former  Member  of  Congress. 

Thomas  Shea,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Michael  J.  Enright,  Chester,  Pa.,  Thomas  Clarke  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

James  B.  Mulherin,  Augusta,  Qa.,  delegate  John  F.  Armstrong  branch, 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Augusta,  Oa. 

Margaret  Bowles,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Bishop  D.  Dwyer  branch.  Friends 
of  Irish   Freedom. 

Peter  J.  Fleming,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  medical  committee. 

Daniel  Foley,  Wlnthrop,  Mass.,  professor  of  economics,  Trade  Union  Col- 
lege, Boston,  Mass. 

John  Morton,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  advisory  committee  chairman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Edward  S;  Brock,  S.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  J.  Hall,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  Rubber  Re- 
generating Co. 

James  O'SulUvan,  Lowell,  Mass.,  treasurer  of  two  important  corporations. 

Jeremiah  Flahavan,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  president  of  James  Connelly  Club, 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Ansonia. 

Francis  B.  McKinney,  Boston,  Mass.,  lecturer  Joseph  Plunkett  branch. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

John  G.  Fitzgerald,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  vice  president 

Michael  B.  McGreal,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  City  Board  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians, New  Haven,  five  divisions,  three  auxiliaries;  Division  No.  7,  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians;  Sarsfield  O.  A.  Club.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Matthew  Cummlngs,  Boston,  Mass.,  president  Boston  Council,  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom. 

John  H.  H.  McNamee,  Boston,  Mass.,  banker  and  manufacturer. 

Hon.  Edward  W.  Quinn,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  mayor  of  Cambridge. 
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Bichard  Dwyer,  national  vice  president  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians*  Soath 
Boston,  Mass. 

Paul  F.  Spain,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  treasurer  bench  and  bar  committee, 
Boston,  Mass. 

James  A.  Dorsey,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman  finance  committee,  bench  and  bar 
committee,  Boston. 

Michael  L.  Fahey,  Boston,  Mass.,  secretary  committee  bench  and  bar. 

Daniel  H.  Coakley,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman  committee  bench  and  bar. 

Joseph  C.  Pelletin,  Boston,  Mass.,  bench  and  bar  committee. 

Edw.  F.  McSweeney,  Framingham,  Mass.,  member  national  council,  member 
advisory  committee,  Boston. 

John  J.  McDonagb,  New  York,  N.  t*.,  delegate  from  the  Archbishop  Plunkett 
branch.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

H.  Miller,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Archbishop  Plunkett  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

James  E.  Deery,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  national  president  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians. 

E.  F.  White,  Chester,  Pa. 

Rossa  F.  Downing,  Washington,  D.  C,  Washington  branch.  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom. 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  Central  Labor  Union  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  J.  Sinnott,  Member  of  Congress  from  Oregon. 

Daniel  J.  Moran,  Lynn,  Mass.,  recording  secretary  and  director  of  publicity. 

(Mrs.)  Honor  Walsh,  Oermantown,  Pa.,  editorial  staff,  the  Standard  and 
Guild. 

Robert  B.  Ford,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  editor  Irish  World. 

Patrick  King,  Catholic  Young  Men's  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patrick  Fitzgerald,  United  Irish  Societies  of  Western  Penm^lyanla. 

Patrick  Cronln,  Duquesne  University. 

Thomas  Lee,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Noonan,  87  Raleigh  Avenue,  Richmond  borough,  City  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Rock,  Central  Federated  Union,  New  York  City. 

Louis  D.  Kavanagh,  president  of  Irish  Self-Determination  Club,  Omaha. 

James  O.  Reilly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  McOarrity,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  chairman  Irish  Volunteer  Committee. 

John  J.  Llddy,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  H.  Foley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

P.  J.  Conway,  president  Irish-American  Athletic  Club,  New  York  City. 

John  H.  Dooley,  535  West  One  hundred  and  twenty-first  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  representative  position.  National  Executive  Committee,  New  York  City. 

Annie  Lester  Lyons,  delegate  Yorktown  branch,  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

I^awrence  Craddock  Lawless,  delegate  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk, 
Va, 

Margaret  Elward  Lawless,  delegate  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

James  C.  Gordon,  president  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

M.  J.  Lyons,  vice  president  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  United  States  deputy 
marshal's  office,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Henry  McNally,  president  of  Patrick  Henry  branch,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom, 
Girard,  Ohio. 

Thomas  F.  Martin,  secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey, 

John  Mannlx,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Patrick  CHagerty,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Patrick  J.  Kennedy,  Glens  Palls,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Joseph  O'Keefe,  Akron,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Shannon,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Casinn  J.  Welch,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Martin  Owens,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Hurton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  St.  Enda's  Gaelic  School  and 
St.  Edna  branch  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

H.  J.  Phillips,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Robert  Emmet  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

J.  T.  Lawler,  Norfolk,  Va.,  member  national  committee,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

Hugh  Montaffue,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  general  contractor. 

Roderick  J.  Kennedy,  clerk  Supreme  Court  State  of  New  York. 

D.  J.  Lawless,  Marcellus  Falls,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  0*Malley,  Michael  Davitt  branch.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
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J.  D.  Turner,  Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  a  Walsh,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Joseph  B.  Fitzgerald,  member  Wolfe  Tone  Club,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Jerome  0*|Ceeffe,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 
John  G.  McTigue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
R.  T.  B.  Kelly,  Gardner,  Mass. 

James  Tumulty,  646  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  president  of  Wolfe 
Tone  Club,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
P.  J.  O'Donnell,  Detroit,  Mich, 
D.  Lynch.  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Margaret  Bowers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Burke,  Gary,  Ind. 
W^illiam  J.  Maloney,  Gary,  Ind. 
M.  C.  Ford,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.    I  would  like  the  record  to  state  the  names  of  those  presents 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  following  members  answered  to 
their  names:  Senators  Lodge,  Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall,  Knox,  Hard- 
ing, Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  12  Senators  present,  a  quorum.  Judge: 
Cohalan,  you  may  put  on  your  next  speaker. 

Senator  Bokah.  Before  that  is  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  tcr 
make  a  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  still  to 
address  the  committee.  The  argument  has  been  made  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  lea^e  and  by  some  of  our  colleagues  that  under  the 
league  of  nations  Ireland  would  have  a  better  opportunity  or  a  better 
chance  of  having  her  affairs  settled  in  harmony  with  her  aspira- 
tions than  without  it.  You  gentlemen  haying  kept  close  tab,  un- 
doubtedly, upon  the  debate  along  that  line  of  argument,  will  ap- 
preciate  what  I  say.  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  address  his  at-^ 
tention  to  that  feature  of  the  question. 

Judge  Cohalan.  That  will  be  done  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  a  memorial,  with 
certain  figures. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  printed,  and  as  our  time  is  limited, 
we  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  them  now. 

Judge  Cohalan.  Very  well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  going  to 
file  Ireland's  declaration  of  independence  along  with  other  official, 
documents,  and  some  extension  of  my  remarks. 

(The  extension  of  Judge  Cohalan's  remarks  and  the  declaration, 
of  independence  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  great  trouble  with  the  mass  of  the  people  of  America  on  the  question  of" 
Ireland  is  their  viewpoint  on  the  Irish  question.     Without  intending  to  be 
unfair,  they  take  for  granted  the  justice  of  the  English  view.    They  find  Eng- 
land, largely  the  mistress  of  the  world  and  in  many  ways  admitted  to  be  the 
ieader  of  modem  civilization,  In  possession  of  Ireland. 

They  find,  according  to  histories  mainly  written  by  England's  friends,  that 
she  has  been  thus  in  Ireland  for  centuries,  and  they  take  It  for  granted  that  she- 
must  be  there  legally;  that  she  is  there  as  a  matter  of  right.  They  take  for 
granted,  too,  that  in  the  evolution  of  civilization,  in  the  making  of  history,  that 
conditions  required  her  to  be  there,  and  that  England's  claim  to  the  overlord- 
ship  in  Ireland  is  a  valid  and  Just  claim. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  all  the  literature  which  most  Americans  ever 
read.  The  so-called  English  literature  with  which  Americans  come  in  contact 
usually  rates  England  as  the  one  great  power  which,  through  the  centuries 
past,  has  been  carrying  aloft  the  torch  of  Justice  and  progress  into  the  dark 
corners  of  the  world.  So,  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  Americans  are- 
prone  to  think  of  England  as  the  guiding  star  of  civilization,  educating  and 
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lifting  up  downtrodden,  suffering  people  that  have  been  tyrannized  over  by  their 
national  tyrants. 

This  is  the  view  of  England  that  Englishmen  lik»  to  have  the  world  take 
of  their  country.  Because  of  this  viewpoint,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
before  the  American  Jury — fair  as  it  intends  to  be — the  actual  fetcts  of  history, 
not  to  speak  of  the  present-day  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Ireland. 

THE  DOMINATING  FIGURES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  ordinary  American,  accustomed  to  giving  almost  all  of  his  time  to  a 
study  of  the  internal  conditions  of  his  own  country,  so  far  as  his  Interests 
leads  him  on,  has  not  learned  to  differentiate  between  the  England  which  la 
and  the  England  that,  according  to  her  writers  and  poets,  seems  to  be. 

He  has  not  come  to  understand  that  the  English  democracy  of  which  he 
hears  and  reads  so  much  has  little  reality  in  fact,  and  that  England  still  con- 
tinues to  be  governed  by  a  handful  of  men,  representing,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, the  same  small  group  of  titled  land-controlling  families  that  have  gov- 
erned England  since  the  days  of  Henry  XIII,  if  not,  in  fact,  much  longer.  Since 
the  downfall  of  continental  aristocracies  this  Is  true  of  England  more  than  of 
any  other  country. 

The  dominating  figures  in  England  to-day — those  In  actual  power — are  the 
Cecils  and  their  relationa  Lloyd-George  or  some  other  figure  that  has  come  to 
represent  democracy  or  radicalism,  if  you  will,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Is  put 
forward  as  the  premier  of  governing  authority.  But  the  will  that  dominates, 
controls,  and  finally  directs  the  policies  and  actions  of  England  is  that  of  the 
master  spirit  Cecil,  no  matter  which  member  of  that  family  or  its  connections 
it  may  happen  to  be. 

Tm  the  last  generation  it  was  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  former  premier 
oi'  I'Jngland,  the  man  who  said,  some  forty  years  ago,  that  England  and  America 
were  natural  rivals  In  every  court  and  In  every  port ;  the  man  who  more  than 
any  other — with  the  exception  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  great  radical  who 
ratted  and  Joined  the  forces  of  conservation — vreiS  responsible  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  two  little  Republics  in  South  Africa. 

It  was  this  same  Salisbury  who  said,  in  the  days  when  the  Irish  were  car- 
rying everything  before  them  in  the  Parliamentary  fights  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  Irish  were  no  better  than  the  Hottentots  and  should  receive  the 
same  treatment  It  was  the  same  man  who  represented  ESngland  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  and  of  whom  Bismarck  said — because  he  quit  when  opposed 
by  superior  force — that  he  reminded  him  of  a  lath,  painted  to  look  like  Iron. 

Salisbury  was  aided  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Arthur  James  Bal- 
four,  who  became  Premier  of  England,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  high-sounding  things;  but  who  has  never  been  able  to  wipe  out  the 
title  of  "  Bloody  Balfour  "  conferred  upon  him  by  the  people  of  Ireland  when  he 
was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and,  among  other  things,  ordered  the  shoot- 
ing, if  necessary,  by  the  troops,  in  cold  blood,  of  the  defenseless,  unarmed  people 
of  Mitchelstown. 

Balfour  Is  still  to  the  fore  and  is  probably  the  chief  governing  force  in  Eng- 
land to-day,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  displaced  by  his  cousin,  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  father  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations — 
which  would,  if  it  became  effective,  undo  the  work  of  the  revolution  and  put 
us  in  the  position  of  again  being  a  vassal  state  of  England,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Cecils  or  any  other  landed  aristocracy  that  might,  In  the  future,  con- 
trol the  destines  of  England  and  the  world. 

These  are  types  of  the  men  who  dominate  England,  and,  through  her,  con- 
trol the  British  Empire.  The  little  King  George  V,  first  cousin  to  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  Germans  and  the  Czar  of  the  Russians,  at  present  represents  the 
German  royal  family  as  King  of  England  and  Emperor  of  India. 

He  rules  over  every  third  person  on  earth  and  over  almost  every  third  square 
mile  of  land  on  earth.  He  is  actually  master  of  all  the  seas  and  is  at  the  head 
of  a  government  more  powerful  than  any  which  ever  before  existed  in  all  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Englishmen  like  to  say  that  King  George  reigns  but  does  not  rule.  That  is 
true.  The  real  ruling  force  Is  that  handful  of  aristocrats  who  represent  the 
landed  feudal  aristocracy  of  England  and  who  form  the  most  absolute,  most 
arbitrary  and  most  powerful  autocracy  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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ENGLAND  MAKES  OTHEB  NATIONS   SUPPLY  THE  80LDIEB8. 

The  history  of  England  differs  from  that  of  every  other  country.  No  other 
country  before  her  has  reached  her  dominant  place  among  the  empires  of  the- 
earth.  Rome  ai^roached  nearer  to  England  than  did  any  other  country  in 
similarity  of  methods  by  which  she  acquired  world  control  Her  imperial 
motto,  "  Divide  et  Impera/'  mariied  the  policy  by  which  she  subdued  almost 
the  entire  world  of  her  day  and  ruled  the  known  world  without  a  rival  for 
eenturiea 

But  Rome  acquired  most  of  her  power  through  her  own  soldiers.  The  gen- 
erals who  led  her  armies  to  victory  were  of  Roman  blood;  the  soldiers  who 
swept  everything  before  them  on  the  field  of  battle  were  Roman  legions,  who 
found'liewwho  could  stand  before  them.  They  ri^ed  their  own  lives,  their  own 
blood,  for  the  quarrels  of  their  country,  in  order  that  her  will  might  be  imposed 
upon  other  countries. 

England  has  Improved  on  all  thla  She  follows  the  Roman  motto,  but  be- 
cause England  leaves  the  control  of  the  policy  of  her  government  in  tbe  hand» 
of  her  diplomats,  other  nations,  other  races,  are  made  to  supply  the  generals 
who  win  the  battles,  and  the  soldiers  who  bleed,  in  order  that  England  may 
grow  great 

ENGLAND'S  POLICY  TAKES  ADVANTAGE  OF  FBIEND  AND  FOE. 

The  policy  which  had  its  beginning  under  Henry  the  Eighth  has  been  con-^ 
sistently  carried  forward,  subordinating  every  other  interest  to  that  of  the 
growth  of  England  and  the  extension  of  her  power.  It  has  been  carried  on 
through  all  the  ages  by  every  government  which  comes  into  power  in  England, 
no  matter  what  its  domestic  policy  may  have  been. 

Englishmen  may  differ  upon  domestic  problems — ^upon  questions  of  taxation,, 
of  education,  of  religion — but  as  against  all  foreigners  they  are  a  unit  and  their 
policy  is  always  consistently  to  take  advantage  of  all  openings  given  them 
throughout  the  world,  to  make  and  unmake  alliances,  to  make  and  break 
treaties,  to  take  advantage  of  friend  and  foe  in  order  to  add  to  the  wealth 
and  power  of  England  and  to  break  down  those  who  have  stood  against  her. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  policy  is  seen  to-day  in  the  proud  boast  of  England 
that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Empire.  Her  flag  flies  in  triumph  over 
territory  in  every  continent  and  in  most  of  the  important  islands  of  the  seas. 
It  is  carried  aloft  as  the  flag  controlling  the  power  of  every  sea  of  the  world. 

Her  forts  guard  practically  all  the  great  narrow  waterways  of  the  earth, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Yet  here,  by  reason  of  her  extraordi- 
nary influence  over  American  legislation,  England  has  acquired  for  her  com- 
merce all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  American  commerce,  although 
the  Panama  Canal  belongs  to  us,  was  built  by  America  and  paid  for  by  Amer- 
ica's treasurea 

MOLDING  PUBLIC  OPINION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Another  and.  If  possible,  more  important  result  of  this  policy  of  England  is 
the  extraordinary  control  she  has  gained  over  public  opinion  in  every  country 
in  the  world.  Her  soldiers  have  won  battles  for  her  on  land,  her  admirals 
have  won  fights  at  sea,  but  these  are  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  triumph 
of  her  diplomats.  No  group  of  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  can  compare  in 
skill.  In  adroitness,  in  finesse,  in  influence,  with  the  diplomats  of  England. 

The  visible  British  Empire  Is  an  external  monument  of  their  triumph,  but  the 
invisible  British  Empire,  with  its  control  of  influences  in  every  government 
on  earth,  Its  thousand  and  one  ways  of  making  opinion  through  the  press,, 
the  magazines,  the  pulpits,  the  schools,  of  every  race  and  In  every  clime,  is  a 
vaster,  more  far-reaching  monument  of  their  finesse,  their  adroitness,  their 
ability  to  make  black  seem  white. 

The  Romans  were  satisfied  with  their  triumph  at  arms.  When  their  soldiers 
had  beaten  down  those  of  the  opponent,  the  generals  and  princes  of  the  van- 
quished were  brought  to  Rome  and  made  to  walk  sub  jugo  through  the  streets,, 
chained  to  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  Roman  Consul. 

The  English  diplomat,  more  skilled  In  human  nature,  more  subtle,  more  far- 
reaching  In  his  plans.  Is  not  satisfied  with  such  outward  marks  of  triumph. 
He  carries  on  a  campaign  throughout  the  world,  to  Justify  his  actions,  and^ 
if  possible,  to  ease  his  own  conscience.    As  an  example : 
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ENGLAND  ATTEMPTS  TO  DB0TBOT  THE  80UI.  OF  IRELAND. 

Even  though  England  by  brute  force  has  been  In  possession  of  the  body  of 
Ireland  for  centuries,  the  English  diplomat  continues  his  fight  to  destroy  the 
soul  of  Ireland.  Even  though  he  has  proclaimed,  at  the  birth  of  each  succeed- 
ing  generation,  that  he  has  again  conquered  Ireland,  he  still  keeps  looking  In 
▼ain  for  a  declaration  from  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  have  been  conquered. 

He  tells  himself  that  he  has  beaten  the  Irish  because  of  the  thousand  and 
one  cruelties  he  has  practiced  upon  them,  but  he  knows  in  his  heart  that  he 
•can  not  conquer  the  Irish  people  while  one  man  and  one  woman  oi  Iriih  bleod 
;8urvive. 

^e  knows — if  the  world  does  not  know — ^that  the  people  of  Ireland  want 
-absolute  independence.  He  has  been  able  with  a  thousand  subterfuges  to  con- 
fuse the  thought  of  the  world  on  the  question  of  what  Ireland  wants,  but  he 
can  not  deceive  himself. 

The  Balfours  and  Cecils  of  this  generation  know,  as  well  as  Burleigh,  their 
relative,  in  the  days  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  knew,  that  what  Ireland  wants 
Is  to  have  England  get  out  of  Ireland,  bag  and  baggage,  and  leave  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  govern  their  own  country  in  their  own  way. 

IRELAND  IS  UNITED  FOR  ABSOLUTE  INDEPENDENCE. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  between  England  and  Ireland  is  simplicity 
ftself.  There  are  two  nations,  each  of  which  wishes  to  rule,  govern,  own  Ire- 
land. One  is  the  Irish  nation,  to  whom  Ireland  belongs,  for  whom  it  was  set 
apart  by  God  Almighty  Himself  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Irish  people  have  dwelt  In  Ireland  for  thousands  of  years,  distinct  and 
separate  in  a  hundred  ways  from  all  other  peoples,  set  apart  in  nature,  in 
thought,  in  language,  in  custom  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  marked  by  the  hand 
of  God  with  an  individuality  all  their  own. 

The  Irish  people  have  their  own  strength,  their  own  virtues,  their  own  gifts* 
their  own  weaknesses,  but  differ  from  and  are  different  to  any  and  all  other 
races  of  men.  The  Irish  people  have  absorbed  all  other  strains  of  blood  that 
have  gone  into  the  strange  country  of  Ireland  so  as  to  have  made  strangers 
who  have  gone  there,  after  a  few  generations,  an  integral  part  of  themselves, 
sr,  as  an  old  writer  phrased  it,  "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  ttiemselves.** 

The  other  nation  that  wishes  to  own,  govern,  and  rule  Ireland  is  the  English 
nation,  belonging  to  England  but  foreign  to  Ireland.  A  nation  of  great  gifts, 
great  failings ;  a  nation  that  may  yet,  in  the  providence  of  God,  reach  the  point 
where  it  can  be  made  to  see  that  it  will  be  greater  to  conquer  themselves  than 
to  conquer  a  city  or  a  world ;  greater  to  bring  peace,  contentment,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  decent  living,  not  to  some  portion  of  itself  but  to  all  its  people,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  said  in  the  future,  as  it  was  said  in  the  past,  in  a  recent 
report  of  a  British  commission,  that  one-third  of  the  people  of  England  did 
not  have  a  week  between  themselves  and  starvation. 

IRELAND  ONLY  WANTS  WHAT  BELONGS  TO  HER. 

If  the  question  between  Ireland  and  England  were  between  two  individuals, 
no  Jury  sitting  in  any  part  of  America  would  have  any  difHculty  in  disposing 
of  the  matter.  Ireland  does  not  ask  anything  of  England  except  to  be  let  alone. 
She  wants  only  what  belongs  to  her.  She  wants  only  that  which  was  her  own. 
She  wants  to  govern  herself  and  her  own  people  in  her  own  way,  according  to 
her  own  standards,  and  with  absolute  religious  freedom  and  political  equality 
for  all  of  her  children. 

Ireland  does  not  ask  one  inch  of  territory  that  is  not  contained  within 
the  four  seas  of  Ireland.  She  does  not  ask  to  impose  her  will  upon  a  single 
person  who  dwells  beyond  her  shores.  She  appeals  to  the  free  people  of  the 
earth  for  the  opportunity  to  go  her  own  way,  in  peace  and  harmony  with  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.  She  offers  not  alone  to  forgive,  but  so  far  as  she  can, 
even  to  forget  past  dealings  with  England  and  to  dwell  In  peace  and  amity  and 
<M>ncord  with  England  as  a  neighbor. 

But  she  refuses,  as  she  has  refused  for  750  years,  to  permit  the  stranger — 
England — to  govern  her.  to  control  her  resources,  to  shut  her  off  from  contact 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  to  keep  her  out  of  her  high  place  among  the 
nations.  She  says,  with  the  voice  of  a  united  people — not  in  a  quarrelsome 
way,  but  in  the  quiet  voice  of  reasoned  judgment — ^that  as  she  has  fought  for 
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750  years  for  her  independence,  ao  ebe  is  prepared  to  fight,  if  necessary,  as 
long  again  in  order  to  attain  that  independence,  and  to  resume  her  place  among 
the  independent  nations. 

Her  sons  say  for  her,  quite  calmly,  with  "knowledge  of  the  fact  that  though 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  they  yet  remain  a  great  race,  that  England  with  all 
her  power,  with  all  her  subtlety,  with  all  her  barharlty,  can  not  destroy  them 
or  wipe  them  out.  That  the  fight  which  England  waged  through  so  many  cen- 
turies can  only  end  when  England  shall  withdraw  her  last  soldier  ft om  Ireland 
and  leave  that  country,  which  she  has  been  robbing  for  centuries,  to  govern  and 
rule  herself. 

The  diplomat  of  England  has  succeeded  in  many  parte  of  the  world  as  has  no 
other  diplomat  in  the  history  of  mankind,  but  he  has  failed  in  Ireland  as 
absolutely  ^Qd  completely  as  any  diplomat  has  failed  in  other  parte  of  the 
world. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  England  has  tried  for  centuries 
every  form  of  tyranny,  of  cruelty,  of  inhumanity  in  her  treatment  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Her  chief  spokesman*  Lloyd-George,  admitted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year  that  England  had  made  an  absolute  failure  of  her  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and*  that  to-day  she  was  as  unpopular  with  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Orom^vell. 

BELGIAN  ATBOCITIE8  mJniCATKD  A  HTJNDBKD-FOU>  IN  DUELAND. 

In  the  early  steges  of  the  late  Great  War,  the  world  was  made  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  treatment  the  Belgians  received  in  their  own  country  at  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  It  was  but  the  recital  and  summary  of  E3ngland*8  treat- 
ment of  Ireland.  Not  an  atrocity  was  charged  against  the  Germans  in  Belgium, 
not  a  cruelty  was  practiced,  not  a  crime  committed,  which  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated one  hundred-fold  in  England's  treatm^it  of  Ireland. 

Proof  of  this  fact  need  only  be  token  from  the  admissions  of  English  his- 
torians; from  the  declarations  of  English  stetesmen — the  only  difference  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Ireland  being  that  the  atrocities  in  Belgium  extended  over 
a  period  of  tiiree  or  four  years,  while  the  atrocities  of  England  in  Ireland 
have  extended  over  the  centuries. 

Belgium  to-day,  with  a  chorus  of  thanksgiving  from  all  over  the  world,  has 
resumed  her  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  earth  and  is  to  be  indemnified 
In  so  far  as  money  can  indemnify  a  suffering  country  for  losses  susteined. 

Ireland  to-day,  after  seven  and  a  half  centuries  of  greater  suffering  still  lies 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  England,  while  English  stetesmen,  with  a  smug  hypocriiqr 
all  their  own,  dilate  with  well-stimulated  astonishment  on  the  dreadful  tACt 
that  England  can  not  leave  Ireland  to  be  governed  by  Irishmen,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  Irish  can  not  agree  politically  among  themselves. 

NO  SUCH   PQUnCAI.  UNANIICITT   BXISTS  XLSBWHSU  Hf   THS   WOULD. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  in  Ireland  to-day  a  degree  of  political 
unanimity  greater  than  existe  in  any  other  country  on  eartli — ^very  much 
greater  than  that  wliich  existe  in  England,  where  Lloyd-George  and  his  con- 
freres are  kept  in  power  through  a  political  coalition  between  eii^t  different 
groups,  and  much  greater  than  existe  in  our  own  country. 

Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  a  plebiscite  has  been  token 
since  the  armistice  was  declared  last  November.  The  result  of  that  plebiscite 
was  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one,  declared  in 
favor  of  absolute  separation  from  England  and  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  republic. 

This  was  on  the  14th  of  last  December.  On  the  21st  day  of  January  of  this 
year  the  elected  representotives  of  the  people  of  Ireland  met  in  convention  at 
the  Mansion  House  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  declared  the  existence  of  the  Irish 
republic,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  for  ite  interna- 
tional recognition. 

In  furtherance  of  that  appeal,  E^amon  de  Valera,  president  of  the  Irish  repub- 
lic, and  several  members  of  the  Dail  Eireann  (Irish  congress)  are  now  in  this 
country.  They  seek  to  lay  before  the  people  of  America  actual  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  Ireland  to-day.  They  ask  a  hearing  in  order  that  America  may 
understend  that  what  the  people  of  Ireland  are  asking  is  full  recognition  of 
their  stotus  as  a  free  and  independent  people^ 
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They  seek  not  some  redress  of  grievances,  large  or  small,  but  they  demand 
that  England  take  her  grip  off  Ireland  and  leave  the  country  to  be  governed  by 
its  own  people  in  its  own  way.  Tl\e  opinion  of  America  has  been  aroused  within 
the  last  year  as  it  never  has  been  before  in  favor  of  Ireland. 

ENGLAND   AIMS   TO  CONFUSE  THE   ISSUE. 

But  the  ESnglish  diplomats  with  their  accustomed  skill*  are  seeking  to  confuse 
the  issue,  to  prevent  our  people  from  getting  a  clear  understanding  of  what  ift 
at  stake  between  Ireland  and  England. 

It  is  their  task,  their  duty  at  this  time,  not  to  simplify  but  to  complicate 
the  issue;  not  to  clarify,  but  to  confuse  the  situation.  Because  of  that,  there 
appear  in  a  hundred  forms,  a  hundred  suggestUins  from  England  as  to  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

One  group  talks  of  Dominion  home  rule,  while  othees  talk  of  a  dozen  varie- 
ties of  the  same  form.  Carson  talks  of  having  conditions  remain  as  they  are, 
while  Smuts — the  *'slim**  South  African  who  believes  all  peoples  should  con- 
tinue to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  British  Empire-~<!omes  forward  with  that 
latest  suggestion  that  Ireland  should  receive  the  same  recognition  as  that  given 
to  Bohemia. 

But  all  ask  for  Ireland  something  which  England  wants — none  offers  to  Ire- 
land that  which  Ireland  demands;  because  at  bottom — ^let  them  explain  as 
they  may — in  any  one  of  the  hundred  devious  devices  English  statesmen  and 
historians  have  used  in  attempting  to  explain  it — ^the  fact  is  that  England  re- 
mains in  Ireland  for  England's  profit,  security,  and  power,  and  does  not  intend 
to  get  out  of  Ireland  until  she  Is  persuaded,  either  by  force  or  by  the  prospect 
of  greater  profit  in  some  other  form,  that  it  is  to  her  Interest  to  do  so. 

England  says  she  remains  in  Ireland  only  for  two  reasons:  First,  because 
Irishmen  can  not  agree  politically,  and,  second,  because  Ireland  can  not  finan- 
cially stand  alone.    Neither  statement  has  the  slightest  foundtion  In  fact. 

PLEBISCITE  TAKEN   IN   DECEMBEB  BEFUTES   FIB8T   CLAIM. 

The  plebiscite  taken  in  Ireland  last  December,  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions, shows  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  reached  a  degree  of  political 
unanimity  practically  without  parallel.  With  the  great  English  army  of  occu- 
pation and  with  all  the  machinery  of  the  Government  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish garrison,  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  3  to  1,  decided  in 
favor  of  total  separation  of  Ireland  from  England. 

According  to  the  standard  American  histories,  Washington  and  his  associates 
were  never  able  to  rally  to  their  support  more  than  a  majority  of  the  colonists. 
If,  in  truth,  they  ever  had  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  colonists  on  their  side. 

Even  in  the  so-called  convention  presided  over  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
and  hand  picked  by  Lloyd  George,  there  was  a  majority  of  40  to  29  In  favor 
of  the  proposed  plan  then  given,  which  would  have  gone  beyond  the  scheme 
of  so-called  settlement  now  proposed  by  many  responsible  spokesmen  for  Eng- 
land. This  Is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  number 
of  the  members  of  that  body  were  selected  by  Lloyd  George  and  his  associates 
for  the  express  purpose  of  having  them  fail  to  agree  to  any  settlement. 

If  the  situation  were  not  one  of  so  much  importance  It  would  be  farcical  to 
hear  Lloyd  George  talk  about  the  failure  of  the  Irish  to  agree,  when  he  himself 
remains  in  power  in  England,  through  a  coalition  made  up  of  eight  different 
groups,  and  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  so-called  failure  to  which  he  refers. 

ENGLAND   BEMAINS    IN    IBELAND    FOB    HEB    OWN    FINANCIAL   GAIN. 

England  dares  not  to  say  that  she  remains  in  Ireland,  because  Ireland  can 
not  financially  stand  alone.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  year  England 
made  at  least  $225,000,000  from'  her  control  of  Ireland.  She  collected  from 
Ireland  and  on  Irish  goods,  during  the  preceding  year  a  revenue  of  more 
than  34,000,000  pounds.  She  spent  on  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  the 
**  government "  of  Ireland,  about  13,000,000  pounds,  leaving  a  profit  to  herself 
of  21,000,000  pounds,  an  equivalent  of  about  $105,000,000  profit  gathered  to 
herself  through  taxation  of  Ireland. 

Ireland  did  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  previous  year  a  business  of 
$820,000,000,  according  to  Sir  Horance  Plunkett,  though  other  spokesmen  for 
England  say  this  estimate  is  entirely  too  low.    Of  the  foreign  business  done 
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by  Ireland,  more  than  95  per  cent  was  done  with  England.  Why?  Because 
England  has  so  completely  cut  Ireland  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  that  she 
Is  unable  to  send  goods  abroad  except  through  England,  or  to  buy  abroad  ex- 
cept through  England,  thus  being  compelled,  against  all  economic  law,  to  sell 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  buy  in  the  dearest  market. 

It  is  only  fair  to  presume,  as  a  result  of  this,  that  the  English  tradesman^ 
who  is  as  shrewd,  as  adroit,  as  far  seeing  in  his  own  field  as  is  the  ESngllsh 
diplomat  in  the  field  of  Government,  made  a  profit  of  at  least  15  per  cent  on 
the  turn  over  of  this  business  with  Ireland. 

Ireland  thus  gives  to  England,  in  addition  to  the  taxation,  the  profit  of 
$120,000,000,  thus  making  for  England  in  a  single  year  a  profit  of  vast  pro- 
portions— a  profit  of  $225,000,000  from  her  control  of  Ireland.  That  sum  rep- 
resents 225,000.000  reasons  why  E«ngland  wishes  to  remain  in  Irelaiid.  Bhe 
is  there  as  a  matter  of  profit.  She  is  there  as  a  matter  of  interest.  But 
above  all  other  reasons,  strong  and  selfish  as  they  are,  England  remains  in 
Ireland  because  she  regards  her  continued  control  of  Ireland  as  vital  and 
essential  to  her  continued  control  of  the  seas. 

ENGLAND  X7SES  IRELAND  TOB  A  GBBAT  DAIRY  FABM. 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  spokesmen  of  England  of  the  claim  that  Ireland 
must  remain  attached  to  England  because  England  is  the  chief  market  for 
Irisli  goods,  and  the  country  through  which  Ireland's  commerce  vidth  the  world 
must  be  carried  on,  if  Ireland  is  to  seek  a  world  market. 

No  more  damning  indictment  could  be  brought  against  England  than  is 
brought  by  this  bit  of  English  propaganda.  The  simple  outstanding  fact  is 
that  England  does  not  buy  one  dollar's  worth  of  goods  from  Ir^and  which  she 
couM  buy  cheaper  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Further,  because  of  her 
absolute  control  of  the  seas  of  the  world,  and  of  her  economic  contact 
with  every  other  country  on  earth,  England  does  not  sell  to  Ireland  one  single 
article,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  for  which  she  could  find  a  better  price  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

England  uses  Ireland  for  a  great  dairy  farm,  a  broad  grazing  land,  in  order 
that  food  may  be  provided  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  the  teeming  millions 
in  the  industrial  centers  of  England.  She  uses  Ireland  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  the  excess  products  of  her  factories — excess  products  which  are  turned  out 
by  her  manufacturers  either  to  meet  special  competition  in  some  other  country 
or  in  order  to  keep  her  industrial  workers  employed  so  that  they  may  not  have 
time  to  think  too  much  about  the  grievances  and  the  Industrial  problems  that 
lead  to  revolution. 

ENGLAND  DESTROYED  THE  POPULATION  OF  IRELAND. 

The  world  recently  rang  with  English  propaganda  in  the  form  of  stories  of 
the  tyrannies  of  the  Czar  of  the  Russias  and  of  the  government  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires.  These  empires  have  gone,  and  properly  gone,  the  ways  of  every 
other  tyrant  of  past  history,  but  the  fkct  remains  that  at  their  worst  these 
powers  did  not  keep  the  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
of  Galicia,  from  greatly  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  prosperity. 

Nor  did  the  brutalities  and  outrageous  excesses  of  power  of  the  successive 
Csars  of  the  Russias  prevent  Russian  Poland  from  growing  greatly  in  popula- 
tion and  in  wealth.  Tet  in  the  70  years  from  1845  to  1915,  the  population  of 
Ireland,  under  what  English  spokesmen  are  pleased  to  call  the  benign  reigns 
of  Victoria,  of  Edward  VII,  and  of  George  V,  has  decreased  from  more  than 
eight  and  three-quarter  millions  to  4,390,219. 

GOVERN MENT-KADE  FAMINES  TO  DESTROY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

In  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  cruelties  and  misgovernment  practiced  upon  the 
people  of  those  continental  countries,  no  charge  has  been  made  and  has  been 
proved — as  in  the  case  of  Ireland — of  a  government-made  famine  in  which  more 
than  one  million  starved  to  death  In  a  land  of  plenty,  and  another  two  million 
were  sent  across  the  seas  to  seek  in  foreign  countries  an  opportunity  to  live,  an 
opportunity  of  which  they  were  deprived  in  their  own  land  by  reason  of  the 
inhumanity  of  an  alien  government. 

England  has  systematically  broken  down  every  effort  made  to  build  up  the 
industries,  to  develop  the  resources  of  Ireland,  while  her  spokesmen  sing  in 
chorus  that  all  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  are  ancient  wrongs  and  that  Ireland 
is  to-day  governed  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  England,  and  therefore  the 
Irish  people  should  be  contented  with  their  lot  and  cease  to  cry  for  liberty. 
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These  aasertione  do  not  bear  the  slightest  investigation  of  an  Impartial 
mind.  Ireland  has  been  turned  Into  a  grazing  country  by  the  laws  of 
England  and  by  acts  of  the  English  Government.  The  system  of  laws  made  for 
a  highly  complex  industrial  state  like  England  are  utterly  out  of  place  in  a 
country  whose  main  pursuit  is  made  to  be  agriculture. 

GBEAT  HABBOBS  OF  IBJCLAND  IN  IDLENESS. 

The  shipping  controlled  by  England  cuts  Ireland  off  from  all  contact  with  tlie 
rest  of  the  world  and  keeps  in  idleness  20  of  the  greatest  harbors  of  Europie. 
It  prevents  the  modern  development  of  the  ports  of  Ck)rk,  Limerick,  Gal  way, 
Sligo,  and  Dublin,  ports  which  centuries  ago  were  great  trading  ports,  carry in^r 
on  extensive  commerce  with  the  countries  of  continental  Europe. 

The  railroads  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  country  are  controlled  by  the  rail- 
roads of  the  richer  and  larger  country,  so  that  it  cost  until  recently  as  much 
to  send  a  barrel  of  flour  across  from  Galway  to  Dublin  as  it  would  to  send  it 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool. 

Most  of  the  banks  in  Ireland  are  bought  up  or  controlled  by  the  banks  of 
England,  with  the  result  that  the  deposits  are  not  invested  in  Ireland  for  tlie 
development  of  its  resources  or  the  upbuilding  of  its  industries,  but  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  English  manufacturers  and  business  men  to  aid  in  their  schemes 
for  exploiting  the  rest  of  the  world  and  beating  down  the  industrial  rivals  of 
England  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Irish  mercantile  marine,  which  for  centuries  carried  on  a  commerce  wltli 
continental  Europe  and  America,  has  been  wiped  out  of  existence  by  adverse 
English  laws.  It  has  been  replaced  only  by  ships  which  bring  Ireland's  goods 
to  England  and  England's  goods  to  Ireland  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
Irish  market  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  private  monopoly  of  England. 

England,  roughly  speaking,  is  one  and  one-half  times  the  size  of  Ireland  In 
a^Bare  miles.  When  the  act  of  union  was  laid  upon  Ireland,  January  1,  1801, 
the  population  of  Ireland  was  almost  6,000,000  and  the  population  of  England 
was  less  thon  9.000,000.  To-day,  the  population  of  England  is  over  36,000,000, 
and  the  population  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  latest  English  census,  is  4,390,- 
219.  At  the  same  date  which  marks  the  application  of  the  act  of  union  to 
Ireland,  the  population  of  Scotland  was  1,700,000,  while  to-day,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  it  is  larger  than  the  population  of  Ireland. 

IBELAND  VICIOUSLY   MISBEPBESENTED   ABBOAD. 

If  Ireland  had  been  satisfied  to  become  the  contented  province  of  England  and 
to  abandon  her  fight  for  liberty  and  her  desire  for  independence;  if  she  would 
consent  to  become  absorbed  into  England,  to  become  a  part  of  the  English 
people,  she  would  undoubtedly  enjoy  a  prosperity  that  would  mean  all  that  the 
word  implies. 

It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  she  will  not  consent  to  such  an  arrangement,  it 
is  because  she  regards  the  ideal  as  of  moi*e  consequence,  even  in  this  life,  than 
she  does  the  material,  that  Ireland  must  continue  to  be  misrepresented  abroad. 
If  England  has  her  way,  her  rule  will  continue  in  Ireland  until  that  day  and 
that  generation  when  the  British  Empire,  following  all  the  other  mighty  em- 
pires of  the  past,  shall  hear  the  hour  of  her  doom  strike  and  shall  be  compelled 
to  give  way  to  the  onward  march  of  events  which  will  carry  its  end  into  the 
mighty  empire  and  bring  freedom  to  the  peoples  all  over  the  earth  who  are 
oppressed  by  it.  Thoughtful  observers  the  world  over  agree  that  that  day  Is 
not  far  distant 

England  has  time  after  time  overrun  Ireland  with  her  armies,  with  her  con- 
fiscators,  but  she  has  never  conquered  Ireland,  and  unless  all  signs  by  which  the 
future  may  be  gauged  fail,  she  never  can  conquer  Ireland. 

To-day  England  faces  an  Irish  race  scattered  all  over  the  world,  totaling 
80,000,000  of  people.  She  may  boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British 
Empire,  but  she  must  also  admit  that  it  never  sets  on  the  man  of  Irish  blood. 
Wherever  he  has  gone,  into  whatever  country  he  may  have  been  absorbed,  he 
remains  distinctively  hostile  to  the  British  Government  and  the  things  for 
which  that  Government  stands. 

He  was,  as  American  historians  tell  us,  the  first  to  raise  the  banner  of  revolt 
against  England  in  this  country.  According  to  that  scholarly  volume,  *  Hidden 
Phasies  of  American  History,"  by  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  38  per  cent  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  Washington's  Army  were  Irishmen  or  sons  of  Irishmen — ^the  most 
determined,  the  most  unfaltering  enemy  England  had  in  America. 
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He  harbors  no  enmity  against  the  ESnglish  people.  He  pities  rather  than 
•condemns  them  for  the  injustice  under  which  they  suffer.  He  understands  the 
•economic  slavery  which  is. imposed  upon  them — ^but  he  is  the  untiring,  the  un- 
faltering, enemy  of  the  CfHisclenceless  chicanery  and  corrupting  materialism 
which  are  the  chief  weapons  of  English  diplomacy. 

AMERICA  WAS  USD  INTO  THB  WAB  TO  PUT  AN  END  TO  AUTOCBAOT. 

England  may  control  statesmen,  she  may  thunder  from  the  pulpits  and  she 
may  speak  through  the  impersonal  editorials  of  the  press  in  various  countries. 
She  may  purchase  poets,  she  may  hire  apologists,  she  may  rewrite  school  M»- 
tories,  but  ever  and  always  there  will  be  men  rising  up  throughout  the  world  to 
thwart  her  schemes,  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  ^er  carefully  laid  plans,  to 
point  out  the  facts  of  history,  and  to  arouse  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the 
world  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  freedom  on  earth  until 
the  autocracy  which  hides  behind  the  mask  of  navalism  is  as  completely  broken 
as  was  that  which  was  covered  by  the  garb  of  militarism. 

England  may  succeed — ^as  she  has  succeeded — in  cajoling  or  outmaneuvering 
the  spokesmen  of  free  peoples  at  the  conference  of  Versailles ;  she  may  write  the 
terms  of  peace  there  as  she  wrote  them  at  Vienna  a  century  before — but  she 
can  not  stifle  the  conscience  of  the  world.  She  can  not  satisfy  America  with  the 
assertion  that  the  war  has  been  won  because  German  and  Hussian  militarism 
has  been  broken. 

America  was  led  into  the  war  to  put  an  end  to  autocracy,  and  that  means 
autocracy  in  every  form.  America  entered  the  war  to  break  down  special  privi- 
leges in  all  Governments  and  to  see  that  not  only  militarism,  but  Its  twin 
sister,  navalism,  was  broken  beyond  repair. 

If  America  had  not  gone  Into  the  war  It  would  have  ended  in  an  entirely 
different  way.  We  threw  our  strength,  our  youth,  our  vigor,  our  Idealism  into 
the  scales  and  we  freely  expressed  our  belief  that  when  we  won^^for  there  was 
no  "if '*  about  it  once  we  went  into  the  war — there  would  be  an  end  to 
autocracy. 

We  declared  there  would  be  self-determination  for  all  peoples;  that  there 
would  be  freedom  of  the  seas— that  freedom  for  which  America  through  all  her 
history  has  contended  and  for  which  she  waged  one  victorious  war. 

America  won  the  war,  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  comments  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. America  threw  her  soul,  her  honor,  her  ideals  Into  the  winning 
of  the  war,  and  America  will  not  now  be  satisfied  until  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  gather  in  the  fruits  of  that  victory. 

There  can  be  no  just  or  permanent  peace  it  after  destroying  one  form  of 
autocracy,  we  leave  another  form  more  strongly  entr^iched  than  ever  and 
resting  upon  a  firmer  foundation.  The  plain  people  throughout  the  world 
will  not  rest  while  two  great  empires  remain,  their  strength  buttressed  and 
fortifled  by  a  peace  which  able  spokesmen  of  these  empires,  with  superior 
courage,  superior  diplomacy,  with  greater  skill,  impose  upon  mankind. 

America  magnificently  won  the  war.  America  has  failed  to  make  the  peace. 
America's  spokesmen  laid  down  splendidly  the  terms  of  peace  which  were  to 
satisfy  the  world  and  which  were  agreed  to  in  advance  by  the  spokesmen  of 
England,  of  France,  of  Italy.  But  America's  spokesmen  have  been  outplayed, 
outclassed,  by  the  veteran  diplomats  of  the  latter  countries. 

America  was  satisfied  with  the  proposed  terms  of  peace.  She  is  utterly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  proposed  peace  treaty  and  its  accompanying  league  of 
nations  as  drawn  by  Cecil  and  Smuts  and  now  urged  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  something  behind  which  he  may  hide  the  discomfiture  result- 
ing from  his  encounter  with  the  skilled  diplomats  of  the  Old  World. 

Gloss  over  the  story  as  one  may,  the  fact  remains  that  out  of  the  conference 
at  Versailles  there  have  emerged  two  great  powers  greatly  strengthened — ^the 
island  empires  of  England  and  Japan.  These  two  empires  are  now  seizing 
and  taking  to  themselves  the  choicest  spots  on  earth,  adding  tremendously  to 
their  already  swollen  power. 

THE  WAB,  FOUGHT  FOB  DEMOCBACT,  ENTHBONE8  AUTOCBACT. 

England,  whose  spokesman  assured  us  one  hundred  times  during  the  war  that 
she  sought  no  territory,  has  had,  in  her  own  accustomed  style,  forced  upon  her 
"unwilling"  shoulders  huge  strips  of  land  which  nominally  belonged  to  the 
German  Empire  but  which  really  belonged  to  their  inhabitants.    These  people. 
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as  the  result  of  the  war,  are  simply  transferred  from  one  group  of  exploiters 
to  another,  and  a  more  experienced  group. 

Forty  million  Chinese  Republicans  were  torn  from,  their  own  country  with  the 
Immense  province  of  Shantung  and  turned  over  to  the  Empire  of  Japan,  thus 
making  it  larger.  In  point  of  population,  than  the  United  States  of  America. 

England,  which,  before  we  entered  the  war,  on  the  visit  of  Balfour  to  Wash- 
ington, was  in  the  throes  of  despair  and  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  can  now  proudly 
proclaim  through  her  mouthpiece,  Lord  Cecil,  that  she  emerges  from  the  war 
richer  and  stronger,  actually  and  relatively,  than  any  other  country  on  earth. 

The  war,  fought  for  democracy,  may  end  with  a  peace  which  greatly  Increases 
the  power  of  autocracy.  The  war,  fought  to  bring  freedom  of  the  seas,  ends 
with  England  in  unquestioned  control  of  all  the  oceans  of  the  earth.  The  war^ 
•  fougtit.to  bring  self-deteivilnatieii  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  has  the  doc- 
trine of  English  pre-determlnation  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  continent,  In 
order  temporarily  to  break  up  and  permanently  to  cripple  her  European  rivals. 
This  doctrine  is  applied  to  Asia  in  such  a  way  that  the  Japanese  predetermina- 
tion may  apply  to  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  end  that  she  may  eventually  ab- 
sorb China  and  be  ready  with  her  intimate  ally  and  close  friend,  England,  for 
any  emergency  that  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

THE  TWO  OBEAT  ElfPIBES  INSIST  THAT  AMEBIC  A  GUARANTEE  THEIR  POSSESSIONS. 

Not  satisfied  with  their  own  power  to  retain  that  which  the  self-satisfied  and 
temporary  spokesman  for  America  has  permitted  them  to  absorb,  England  and 
Japan  are  Insisting  through  Clause  X  in  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  that 
America  shall  guarantee  for  all  time  the  present  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
two  remaining  empires  on  earth. 

One  little  knows  the  fierce  passion  for  democracy  which  bums  In  the  breast 
of  the  average  American  if  he  thinks  that  such  a  scheme  will  ever  succeed.  For 
143  years,  America  has  been  fighting  with  ever-increasing  vigor  the  battle  of 
democracy. 

America  has  ever  been  to  the  forefront  In  the  struggle  for  human  rights. 
She  has  sought  to  put  an  end  In  every  way  to  the  special  privileges  of  the  few. 
She  favors  the  rights  of  the  many  and  she  will  not  now  permit  any  man 
speaking  for  her  to  reverse  her  position,  to  destroy  her  old  ideals,  or  to 
prevent  her  from  carrying  on  the  struggle  until  democracy  shall  finally 
triumph  and  the  last  stronghold  of  autocracy  be  destroyed. 

SHANTUNG  A  MONSTROUS  ACT. 

The  transfer  of  Shantung  with  its  40,000,000  people  from  the  great  young 
democracy  of  China  to  the  absolutist  Empire  of  Japan  Is  a  monstrous  act. 
Indefensible,  high-handed,  un-American.  The  attempt  to  have  us  guarantee 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  England  and  Japan  is  a  monstrous  and  a  cowardly 
act,  an  attempt  not  alone  to  truckle  to  the  strong  but  to  trample  upon  and 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  weak.  It  would  make  us  a  party  to  every  act  of 
tyranny  that  hereafter  was  perpetrated  throughout  the  world. 

But  history  shows  that  even  If  it  were  possible  for  the  great  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  be  false  and  recreant  to  its  trust  a  thing  like  this  could  not 
be  permanently  done.  It  is  asking  us  to  do  the  impossible.  All  history 
teaches,  all  experience  shows,  that  nothing  Is  static  in  nature,  that  it  ifr 
impossible  for  one  generation  to  so  impose  its  will  on  the  world  as  to  pre- 
vent a  change  In  the  boundaries  of  countries  or  in  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  HOLY   ALLIANCE. 

A  century  ago  a  "  holy  alliance "  undertook  to  do  the  very  thing  that  is 
again  being  attempted  to-day,  but  not  only  is  the  "  holy  alliance "  referred 
to  nowadays  by  words  of  contempt  and  contumely,  but  the  very  governments 
which  brought  the  treaty  Into  existence  are  themselves  but  memoriea 

The  old  or  little  men  who  for  the  moment  from  time  ta  time  control  the 
destinies  of  mankind  may  think  themselves  able  to  stop  the  progress  of  man- 
kind and  impose  their  wills  upon  advancing  generations.  But  history  shows 
that  even  the  few  great  outstanding  figures  in  the  history  of  the  centuries 
were  not  able  thus  to  act  for  the  future.  And  the  last  half  century,  with 
Its  seven  great  empires  thrown  into  the  discard,  shows  how  fate  laughs 
at  the  puny  efforts  of  man  to  govern  the  future  or  control  its  destinies. 
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The  world  is  just  entering  upon  a  great  era  of  growth  and  reconstruction, 
jet  this  is  the  time  when  an  old  man,  an  older  man  and  a  very  old  man  in  whose 
hands  fate  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  whimsically  placed  the  strings  of 
the  future,  chose  to  abandon  the  high-sounding  battle  cries  upon  which  the  war 
was  waged  and  won,  and  to  make  another  ill-conceived  and  badly  executed  bal- 
ance of  power  under  the  name  of  the  league  of  nations. 

To  do  this,  Olemenceau  has  tried  to  turn  the  wheels  of  time  backward,  tried 
to  go  back  to  the  Europe  of  Louis  XIV,  breaking  down  the  great  peoples  of  the 
continent  who  outnumber  and  outbreed  the  French,  and  to  set  up,  all  over  the 
continent,  a  series  of  buffer  states  that  would  prevent  the  growth  of  strong 
rivals  to  France,  and  leave  her  in  the  position  of  being  the  dominant  military 
power  of  the  continent. 

filmland,  running  true  to  form,  is  entirely  contented  for  the  moment  to  have 
France  resume  her  old  place  among  the  nations,  so  long  as  she  may  see  her 
economic  rivals  on  the  continent  broken  into  bits  and  reduced  to  the  position  of 
impotence  and  poverty. 

England  herself,  tnie  to  her  predatory  instincts,  seizes  in  the  name  of  civilisa- 
tion and  justice,  territories  almost  continental  in  area,  rich  in  mineral  and  other 
natural  resources,  to  be  added  to  her  already  Immense  empire.  She  emerges 
from  the  war  not  only  the  greatest  empire  in  extent  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  with  a  monopolistic  control  of  articles  essential  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  mankind,  but,  through  her  unquestioned  control  of  the  seas,  she 
will  strive  for  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

England  emerges  from  the  war  with  but  one  economic  or  industrial  rival  upon 
earth,  these  United  States  of  America,  whose  public  opinion  she  flatters  herself 
that  she  controls  and  whose  activities  she  at  least  has  been  able  to  guide  so  far 
as  to  make  us  forgive,  if  we  did  not  forget,  our  previous  experience  with  her. 

ENGLAND  SEEKS  TO  FLATTER  AMEBICA. 

Tossing  everything  into  the  scales  In  the  last  great  contest  in  which  she  broke, 
at  least  for  generations  to  come,  the  continental  industrial  rivals  which  were 
ousting  her  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  England  has  won  decisively  and 
absolutely,  as  far  as  empire  is  concerned,  and  now  looks  with  complacency  upon 
the  task  before  her  of  cajoling  and  flattering  America. 

Meanwhile  she  carries  on  an  economic  war  against  us  which  will  shut  us  out 
from  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  which  will  gradually  put  us  on  the  defensive 
In  the  fight  that  England  Is  waging  to  recover  the  financial  supremacy  of  the 
world,  which  she  fondly  believes  we  have  but  momentarily  taken  from  her. 

One  plea  that  she  has  made  calls  attention  to  her  tremendous  sacrifices  in  the 
contest  which  she  keeps  reminding  us  was  fought  for  our  safety  as  well  as  for 
her  own  interests,  and  which  many  of  her  spokesmen,  like  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
now  remind  us,  since  she  Is  no  longer  in  danger,  was  won  by  her  and  not  by  us. 

England  is  shutting  out  the  products  of  our  manufacturers  from  her  terri- 
tories and  so  far  as  possible  is  shutting  out  our  commerce  in  every  comer  of 
the  globe  and  is  depending  upon  her  control  of  the  seas  to  eventually  shut  us 
out  from  most  of  the  foreign  markets  and  leave  us  in  the  position  where  our 
manufacturers  must  be  content  to  sell  their  products  In  so  much  of  our  own 
markets  as  Engand  mry  choose  to  leave  to  us. 

This  is  in  no  sense  an  exaggeration  of  what  she  seeks  and  of  what  she  hopes. 
She  relies  upon  the  skill  of  her  diplomats  to  bring  this  state  of  affairs  about.  She 
has  very  largely  monopolized  rubber,  wool,  and  other  essential  products  of  the 
world.  She  is  seeking  every  day,  with  ever  increasing  chances  of  success,  to 
monopolize  the  oil  fields  of  the  world,  while  all  the  time,  with  sophisticated 
casuistry,  she  keeps,  through  a  chorus  of  a  thousand  voices  raised  in  the  press, 
the  pulpits,  and  the  schools  of  America,  assuring  us  that  she  alone  in  all  the 
world  is  our  constant  friend,  that  but  for  her  and  her  chivalrous,  unselfish 
efforts  we  would  have  been  overrun  by  some  of  the  continental  powers  which 
were  seeking  this  very  world  power  which  she  now  possesses  to  the  full. 

She  would  have  us  believe  that  she  fought  unselfishly  In  the  war  for  the  very 
purposes  for  which  our  President  says  we  entered  the  war,  yet  her  first  act 
after  the  war  was  won  by  us  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
could  not  be  even  considered  at  Paris,  and  utterly  unconsidered  it  was  and  still 
remains. 

She  said  she  favored  self-determination  for  all  oppressed  peoples  and  agreed 
with  the  President  when  he  said  that  no  people  must  live  under  a  government 
not  chosen  by  themselves.    She  must  cynically  smile  to  herself  when  she  has 
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the  peace  conference  practically  adjourn  after  having,  with  the  help  of  that. 
self-determination  cloak,  broken  her  rivals  into  pieces  without  any  effort  having 
been  made  to  apply  that  doctrine  to  Ireland,  to  Egypt,  to  India,  or  to  any  of 
the  other  countries  of  which  she  is  In  possession  with  only  the  title  that  a 
robber  has  to  his  prey. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  MAKE  OVER  THE  MAP  OF  THE  WOBLD  IN  THE  DARK. 

She  said  she  favored,  open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  and  yet 
the  "  Holy  Alliance  **  did  not  attempt  to  make  over  the  map  of  the  world  ^tfa 
the  same  secrecy  behind  which  these  three  gentlemen  hid  themselves  at  Paris. 
And  so  one  might  go  through  all  of  the  points  and  find  that  English  skill  had 
escaped  or  English  cynicism  in  arousing  mankind  to  save  England,  but  which 
were  in  the  way  when  an  English  peace  had  to  be  made. 

The  Englishman  has  a  genius  for  diplomacy.  Not  content  with  being  saved 
from  « destruction,  not  content  with  unprecedented  gains  In  territory,  in 
wealth,  in  prestige  throughout  the  world,  he  now  seeks  to  undo  what  he  regards 
as  mistakes  of  the  past  and  to  recover  by  mental  ability  that  which  he  lost  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  by  force  of  arms.  In  his  self-satisfaction,  he  takes 
no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  thirteen  colonies,  if  they  had  continued  as 
colonies,  could  not  have  begun  to  save  him  as  the  forty-eight  States  did  actually 
save  him,  as  he  himself  must  admit. 

ENGLANU  AIMS  TO  UNDO  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BEVOLIJTION. 

He  wishes,  now  that  his  peril  is  f6r  the  moment  past,  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  Revolution,  to  destroy  the  great  experiment  in  government  which  the 
fathers  set  up  upon  these  shores,  and  by  one  stroke  set  back  the  hands  on  the 
clock  of  time  for  centuries.  He  wishes  to  do  this  in  order  that  the  special 
form  of  privileged  autocracy  which  governs  England  may  regain  control  of 
this  country,  and  with  Its  mighty  strength  and  unlimited  resources  bring 
about  that  junction  of  the  English-speaking  races  which  His  agents  like  Carnegie 
and  Rhodes  have  foretold  and  for  which  they  have  labored  for  two  generations. 

He  has  hoped,  because  of  his  easy  control  of  things  at  Paris,  that  he  would 
find  that  the  dead  hand  of  Rhodes  had  actually  won  the  victory.  But  he  was 
astounded  to  find  not  alone  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  standing  like 
adamant  against  the  proposed  league  of  nations,  but  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  America,  aroused  as  never  before,,  not  only  to  defend  American 
rights,  but  to  do  what  he  complains  of  as  an  iinsolent  thing — to  interfere  in 
"  domestic  "  problems  of  English  politics. 

WASHINGTON  STILL  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

He  is  horrified  to  find  that  in  spite  of  huge  expenditures,  that  in  spite  of  the 
British  propaganda  of  Northcllffe,  Parker,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  America  re- 
fuses to  be  made  again  into  a  colony,  and  that  interest  in  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  has  been  aroused  in  America  as  never  before. 

He  had  been  brought  to  believe  during  the  pressure  of  the  war  that  American 
public  opinion  was  only  the  echo  of  English  public  opinion,  and  is  astounded 
now  to  find  that  his  complete  victory  at  Paris  is  likely  to  be  turned  into  com- 
plete defeat  at  Washington,  where,  in  spite  of  his  hopes  to  the  contrary,  and  to 
his  utter  consternation,  he  finds  the  real  seat  of  American  government  stUl  con- 
tinues to  be  foimd. 

THE  REAL  STRENGTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

England,  while  hastening  to  assure  us  In  a  hundred  ways  that  she  had  no 
selfish  interest  to  serve  in  asking  to  have  the  league  of  nations  made  operative 
and  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  guaranteed  by  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  United  States,  has  unwittingly  shown  her  own  weakness.  More  and  more 
thoughtful  observers  throughout  the  world  are  able  to  read  In  that  damand  the 
real  opinion  of  English  statesmen  as  to  their  own  strength. 

As  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  storm  enables  the  observer  in  a  second  to  see  his 
way  through  the  darkness,  so  the  request  for  such  guarantee  by  Lord  Cecil  has 
revealed  the  real  weakness  of  England,  instead  of  the  apparent  strength  which 
he  and  his  group  have  been  teaching  us  to  observe. 

It  is  at  once  made  clear  that  the  England  which  must  call  on  the  world  to 
guarantee  Its  possessions  is  in  a  bad  way  both  at  home  and  abroad.    It  is  an 
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admission  that  It  can  no  longer  hope  to  call  upon  the  strength  of  other  countries 
In  its  hour  of  peril  in  order  to  preserve  it,  as  it  called  the  world  into  arms 
against  France  under  Napoleon  and  against  Germany  under  Wllhelm. 

In  spite  of  its  censorship,  the  rumblings  of  industrial  labor  troubles 
with  miners  and  transport  workers  and  railway  men  are  being  heard  in 
the  land.  The  uprisings  In  India  and  in  Egypt,  the  dissatisfaction  in 
Australia  and  in  Canada,  and,  above  all,  the  settled  determination  upon  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  talce  at  its  face  value  the  promises  of  Wilson, 
Clemenceau,  Lloyd-George,  and  Orlando,  and  to  insist  upon  absolute  self- 
determination,  are  matters  which  are  calling  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  and  there  can  be  no  freedom  on  earth  while  this  distended 
and  gigantic  appetite  called  the  British  Empire  continues  to  threaten  and  to 
prey  upon  mankind. 

AHE^iCA  IS  AT  THE  PABTINO  OF  THE  WATS. 

The  parting  of  the  ways  has  come  for  America.  Either  we  remain  true 
to  our  ideals,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  still  the  moral  leader  of 
mankind  and  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  earth,  or  we  Join  with 
the  privileged  class  of  England  and  become  one  of  the  predatory  powers  of 
the  world. 

Either  we  continue  to  lead  the  forces  of  republicanism,  whether  they 
oppose  the  central  empires  of  the  continent,  the  Czars  of  the  Russlas,  or 
whether  they  stand  against  the  Cecils  and  Balfours  of  England  or  the 
Mikado  of  Japan,  and  bring  hope  and  cheer  to  the  downtrodden  people  of 
Ireland,  and  we  stand  for  the  preservation  of  American  rights  or  we  join 
forces  with  Lloyd-George,  that  artful  dodger  of  English  politics,  in  his 
efforts  to  further  deceive  the  people  and  put  off  until  another  generation 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  Ireland.  The  question  of  Ireland,  it  must 
be  remembered,  can  only  be  settled  right  when  Ireland  regains  her  inde- 
pendence and  takes  her  place  once  more  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

lAkQ  everything  else  human,  America  can  not  remain  static.  America  must 
either  advance  or  retire.  It  must  continue  to  lead  the  forces  of  democracy 
in  its  onward,  march  to  absolute  freedom,  or  it  must  Join  the  forces  of 
autocracy  and  seek  to  snatch  liberty  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

AMERICA   IS    ASKED    TO   ENTEB   INTO   AN    SNTANGUNO   ALLIANCE. 

We  are  asked  now  to  abandon  the  advice  given  us  by  our  first,  and  one  of 
our  greatest,  Presidents  against  entering  into  entangling  alliances  with  other 
powers.  Not  alone  should  we  refuse  to  abandon  this  advice,  but  we  should 
more  than  ever  make  clear  to  the  world  our  unfaltering  determination  to 
abide  by  it  and  to  make  It  one  of  the  fundamental  planks  in  our  foreign 
policy.  By  standing  by  it  in  the  past  we  have  grown  great  and  prosperous, 
masters  of  our  own  destinies,  arbiters  of  our  own  fate. 

We  have  been  free  to  enter  wars  and  free  to  remain  at  peace,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  hour  and  according  to  what  we  conceived  to  be  our  own 
interest  and  the  best  policy  for  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
We  have  been  free  to  govern  our  actions  by  the  best  light  and  information 
which  we  could  obtain  upon  questions  at  the  hour  of  action. 

Our  liberty  of  action  has  not  been  foreclosed  by  reason  of  any  commitment 
made  in  advance  by  those  who  had  passed  off  the  stage  of  action  or  were  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  our  country.  In 
other  words,  we  have  always  been  in  the  position  of  being  governed  by  tiie  living 
will  of  the  present,  rather  than  by  the  dead  hand  of  the  past. 

Not  along  every  mandate  of  interest,  but  the  high  call  of  idealism  should 
counsel  us  to  remain  in  that  position  and  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  alliance 
which,  obeying  the  passion  and  meeting  the  whim  of  the  hour,  could  commit 
those  who  come  after  us  to  labors  and  sacrifices  which  they  should  not  be  asked 
to  undertake  except  at  their  own  free  will  and  upon  good  cause  shown  to  them 
at  the  hour  of  sacrifice. 

We  are  asked  now  to  be  satisfied  with  a  declaration  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
which  according  to  many  thoughtful  observers,  weakens  and  Jeopardizes  rather 
than  strengthens  that  cardinal  principle  of  American  diplomacy.  In  this  hour 
when  a  peace  conference,  called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace, 
did  not  content  itself  with  settling  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  belliger- 
ents, but  went  up  and  down  the  world  seeking  problems  it  might  settle,  we 
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should  extend  and  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
James  Monroe. 

We  should  Insist  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  be  not  Invaded  by  any 
power  from  the  East;  that  no  old-world  possessions  held  here  are  to  be  in- 
creased, and  we  should  also  Insist  upon  the  absolute  withdrawal  from  thia 
territory  of  the  flag  of  every  empire  or  monarchy. 

THE  BRITISH   FLAG  SHOULD  BE  COMPELLED  TO  FOLLOW  THE  OTHER  FLAGS  FBOK   OUB 

SHORES. 

What  Is  sacrosanct  about  the  British  Empire  that  It  continues  to  rule  vast 
sections  of  the  American  continent  after  all  other  empires  have  left  Its  shores? 
The  flag  of  Russia,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  Denmark  have  been  withdrawn 
from  this  hemisphere.  Why  should  we  not  now  Insist  that  the  flag  of  England 
should  follow  the  others  and  leave  here  in  this  hemisphere,  dedicated  for  all 
time  to  liberty  and  republicanism,  only  the  flags  of  the  free? 

Why  should  not  our  great  neighbor  on  the  north,  which  Cecil  undoubtedly 
hopes  some  day  to  use  as  a  weapon  to  smite  us,  should  the  economic  war  now 
being  waged  between  the  countries  ever  reach  the  acute  stage  of  military  or 
naval  warfare,  or  If  there  ever  should  come  a  conflict  between  England's  ally, 
Japan,  and  ourselves — why  should  not  that  great  country  have  an  opportunity 
of  taking  Its  place  among  the  republics  of  the  earth,  or  even.  If  It  chooses, 
of  joining  our  country  and  thus  bridging  the  gulf  which  separates  us  from 
our  great  territory  of  Alaska. 

The  ties  which  bind  the  people  of  Canada  to  us  are  every  day  Increasing 
In  number  and  in  strength.  The  ties  of  trade  which  bind  us  are  natural  and 
are  varied  in  form.  The  Great  Lakes  that  He  between  us  are  not  Intended 
to  separate  us,  but  should,  by  a  thousand  ties  of  commerce,  draw  us  more 
closely  together.  Great  numbers  of  our  people  come  from  the  same  racial 
stocks  and  in  the  late  war,  according  to  reports  coming  from  ever-increasing 
sources  through  our  returned  soldiers,  our  own  soldiers  found  a  dozen  ways 
In  which  tiiey  resembled  one  another  for  every  day  in  which  either  found  that 
tliey  resembled  the  British  soldiers. 

CHAMBERLAIN    HAS    SAID  THAT   AN   ADJOINING   REPUBLIC   IS   A    MENACE. 

Thoughtful  observers  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada  realize 
that  our  interests  are  in  the  Western  rather  than  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
and  that  the  views  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Canadians  with  relation 
to  the  future  of  Ireland,  the  future  of  Shantung,  are  those  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  America  rather  than  those  of  the  governing  body  of  England. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  essentially  a  freedom-loving  people,  aside  from 
what  Is  pleased  to  call  itself  the  governing  class,  which  seeks  for  special 
privileges  like  the  same  class  In  England.  Canadians  desire  liberty  for  them- 
selves and  would  like  to  see  the  blessings  of  liberty  given  to  every  people. 

More  than  that.  If  there  be  anything  In  the  repeated  declarations  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain  in  his  attempts  to  justify  the  rubbing  out  of  the  two  little  re- 
publics of  South  Africa  that  republican  Institutions  adjoining  British  territory 
were  a  menace  to  Britain,  the  governing  class  in  England  can  look  upon  the 
continued  existence  of  the  American  republic  only  as  a  menace  to  England 
and  we  have  now  the  right  to  ask  of  her,  having  saved  England,  that  as  an 
evidence  of  her  good  faith  in  saying  that  she  Is  a  friend  of  liberty,  that  she 
withdraw  her  flag  from  this  continent  and  leave  It  to  be  entirely  dedicated 
to  liberty  and  freedom. 

MAN  IS  SIGHING  FOB  PEACE. 

The  late  war  aroused  mankind  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  without 
regard  to  the  boundaries  of  a  country  or  the  lines  of  race,  war  is  a  curse  to 
mankind;  that  It  takes  not  only  millions  of  a  generation  to  death  and  leaves 
other  millions  subject  to  sickness  and  disease  as  an  aftermath,  but  it  Imposes 
on  the  future  generations  a  back-breaking  burden  of  taxation  which  means 
countless  hardships  and  privations,  while  It  brings  only  to  the  specially  priv- 
ileged peoples  in  every  country  Immense  fortunes  which  break  down  the  founda- 
tions of  liberty  and  sap  the  principles  on  which  freedom  exists. 

Without  regard  to  race  or  religion,  man  is  sighing  for  peace.  He  realizes 
that  war  is  an  abnormal  condition,  that  peace  Is  the  normal  condition,  and 
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men  are  seeking  as  they  have  never  sought  before,  to  insure  a  peace  that  will 
prevent  and  destroy  war. 

HOPES  BASED  ON  PEACE  CONFEBENOE  VANISH  LIKE  A  DEEAM. 

Mankind  lived  in  the  hope  that  the  peace  conference  was  to  be  a  setting 
for  the  Ending  of  all  wars.  Peoples  were  to  be  taken  from  the  thraldom  of 
their  aggressors,  natural  boundaries  were  to  be  established  between  States, 
armaments  were  to*  be  destroyed,  cannon  were  to  be  made  into  plowshares, 
and  the  fourteen  points  of  President  Wilson  were  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
enduring  peace. 

The  peace  conference  has  practically  adjournd  and  all  the  hopes  that  were 
based  upon  it  «re  passing  into  oblivion  like  the  illusions  of  dreams.  But  the 
mass  of  mankind  is  more  than  ever  insistent  that  there  must  be  an  end  to 
human  destruction  and  to  the  awful  butchery  and  suffering  that  modem  war 
spells  for  humanity.  It  has  been  driven  into  their  minds  that  only  by  freedom 
to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  can  peace  come,  putting  an  end  to  the  rule  of 
the  few  and  by  bringing  about  government  by  the  many,  bringing  at  once 
lil>erty  to  man  and  an  end  to  all  war. 

There  may  be  for  a  short  time  a  brief  respite  for  those  who  remain  in  power, 
though  they  have  deceived  the  people  who  have  seen  promises  solemnly  made, 
lightly  broken.  But  no  just  or  permanent  peace  can  be  made  until  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  American  people  set  their  hands  when  they  entered  the 
war  have  been  attained,  until  autocracy  in  all  its  forms  has  been  destroyed, 
until  not  alone  the  militarism  that  was  breaking  the  back  of  Europe  but  the 
navalism  which  is  oppressing  and  controlling  the  whole  world  shall  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  right  of  self-determination  sdll  be  given,  not  alone  to  some, 
but  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

A  COXntT  OF  NATIONS. 

A  court  of  nations  will  come  in  its  own  due  time  that  will  embrace  all  the 
people  of  the  earth,  that  will  see  to  it  that  all  peoples  are  free,  and  that  will 
see  to  it  that  the  World  War  will  actually  bring  a  permanent  peace.  Such  a 
court  will  exalt  justice  and  will  destroy  tyranny,  but  it  will  be  a  real  court, 
open  to  all  peoples,  and  not  an  unreal  league  which  is  only  another  name  for 
an 'Anglo-American  alliance,  a  Cedl-Smus  plan  to  exalt  autocracy  and  enslave 
mankind. 

Every  red-blooded  man  favors  such  a  court  of  nations  as  he  favors  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  counsel  of  perfection,  but  the  more  intensely  he 
favors  such  an  ideal  the  more  he  objects  to  and  abhors  the  hypocrisy  which 
would  steal  the  ideal  in  order  to  cover  a  treaty  of  alliance  that  would  fasten 
the  robber  grip  of  England  on  all  the  world. 

THE  GUAEANTIES  OF  IRELAND. 

Having  set  forth  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  independence,  her  demand  and  her 
right  to  be  free;  having  exposed  the  hypocrisy  of  England  in  her  varied  at- 
tempts to  confuse  the  issue,  having  torn  away  the  mask  behind  which  England 
hoped  to  securely  hide  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  let  us  see  what  Ireland  offers 
to  the  world  as  an  evidence  of  her  good  faith. 

The  people  of  Ireland  seek  for  themselves  a  form  of  government  which  would 
do  justice  to  all  the  people  within  the  four  shores  of  Ireland.  They  seek  to 
set  up  a  government  representing  equality  to  all,  injustice  to  none.  They  de- 
mand and  will  insist  upon  political  equality  and  religious  freedom  for  all  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

They  insist  that  the  majority  must  rule,  but  that  the  rights  of  political 
equality  and  religious  freedom  shall  be  given  to  all  members  of  the  minority  as 
well  as  of  the  majority. 

The  people  of  Ireland  believe  that  the  minority  is  entitled  to  guaranties, 
but  not  to  control.  They  are  ready  to  embody  a  guaranty  of  these  rights  in 
their  constitution,  as  they  have  been  embodied  in  the  Ck)nstitution  of  the  United 
States. 

They  are  ready  to  adopt  these  things  which  made  for  success  in  America  and 
to  avoid  those  things  which  were  found  to  be  mistakes  or  errors. 
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OONTBABTS  IBELANB  AlfD  AMEBIGiU 

As  a  result  of  the  Revolution  in  America  estates  were  confiscated  and  m&tk 
were  exiled.  The  people  of  Ireland,  however,  are  ready  to  say  to  the  small 
group  in  Ulster  who  say  they  can  not  remain  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Irish 
people  that  they  would  part  with  them  with  regret,  but  will  guarantee  to  them, 
if  they  choose  to  sell,  the  full  market  value  of  all  property  which  they  own 
in  Ireland. 

The  people  of  Ireland  ask  every  man  of  whatever  blood,  or  whatevar  religion, 
who  is  now  in  Ireland  to  remain  in  Ireland  on  terms  which  will  insure  abso- 
lute equality  for  all.  They  point  out  that  there  is  no  instance  in  its  history 
of  religious  persecution  or  racial  intolerance  due  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  tliat  wherever  there  has  been  persecution  it  has  been  by  the  minor- 
ity, urged  on  against  the  majority  by  the  English  Government. 

The  people  of  Ireland  point  out  that  in  every  section  of  the  country,  in 
every  generation,  Protestants  of  different  sect  or  religious  persuasions  have 
been  put  forward  as  leaders  by  a  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  called  to  the 
highest  elective  office  within  the  gift  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  They  urge 
that  no  fairer  way  of  Judging  the  future  can  be  found  than  that  furnished 
by  the  experiences  of  the  past 

They  are  willing  at  all  times  to  accord  to  others  the  rights  which  they  insist 
upon  for  themselves.  They  demand,  without  further  delay,  that  their  present 
rights  shall  be  recognized  by  the  world  and  that  international  recognition  shall 
be  given  to  the  republican  form  of  government  established  in  Ireland  after  a 
plebiscite  held  on  her  shores  last  December,  in  itie  presence  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish army  of  occupation  and  under  conditions  which  held  the  machinery  of 
government  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 

All  that  any  friend  of  Ireland  asks  of  America  Is  that  present  conditions 
in  Ireland  be  studied  fairly  and  dispassionately.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
world  can  there  be  found  a  parallel  to  the  manner  in  which  the  population  of 
Ireland  has  been  reduced  by  the  English  Government  within  the  past  70  years. 

Wliy  should  England  that  cried  out  with  such  strength  against  injustice  in 
Belgium,  be  permitted  to  maintain  and  continue  her  rule  of  might  in  Ireland? 
Even  her  apologists  admit  that  England's  rule  in  Ireland  is  based  only  upon 
her  bayonets  and  cannon. 

How  can  England  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  world  with  her  explanation 
that  what  Is  wrong  In  Belgium  and  in  Alsace  is  right  in  Ireland?  She  says 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  not  cry  out  for  liberty  because,  forsooth,  they 
are  to-day  enjoying  a  larger  measure  of  prosperity  tiian  they  formerly  had. 
Why  should  they  not  have  it?  Is  it  not  the  result  only  of  their  own  thrift, 
their  own  industry,  their  own  labors? 

The  apologists  of  England  say  that  Ireland  did  an  immense  business  with 
that  country  last  year — that  this  Is  a  sufficient  answer  to  Ireland's  cry  that 
she  is  badly  governed !  How  typical  was  Cllve  of  the  English  Government  of 
all  times  when  he  said,  after  he  had  been  accused  of  robbing  India  of  immense 
treasure,  that  when  he  saw  the  wealth  of  the  country  he  was  astonished  at  his 
own  moderation !  England's  statesmen  feel  that  it  is  right  to  steal  Irish  sheep 
so  long  as  they  return  a  chop  to  the  Irish  owner. 

The  proposition  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  world 
and  in  spite  of  the  marvelous  system  of  propaganda  which  the  English  diplomat 
has  built  up,  he  can  not  prevent  the  cry  of  Ireland  for  freedom  from  resounding 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  coming  back  to  plague  him  until  it  is  satisfied 
by  having  justice  done  to  Ireland. 

The  English  governing  class  are  tl)e  Bourbons  of  modem  days.  They  learn 
nothing,  forget  nothing.  Let  them  beware  lest  the  aroused  public  opinion  of 
mankind  shall  sweep  them  as  it  swept  their  German  and  Russian  cousins  into 
oblivion  and  break  into  bits  the  British  Empire,  which  is  the  last  bulwark  of 
autocracy  against  the  on  rushing  tide  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Judge  Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  following  the  conclusion  of  his  oral 
argument,  by  permission  of  the  committee  was  authorized  to  have  in- 
corporated as  a  part  of  the  testimony  presented  the  following : 
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ISZXAND*B    DBCLA&ATION    OV    INDKFENDBNCB    AND    OtHEK    OfTICIAL    DoCtTMENTSr 

Including  Letters  to  the  Pbesident  of  the  Peace  ConmaavoE  and  thk 
General  Memorandttm  Submitted  in  Sufpost  or  Ireland's  Claim  fob  Rbooo- 
NinoN  AS  A  Sovereign  Independent  Statte. 

IRELAND'S  declaration  OF  INDEPENDENCE — ^PROCLAIMED  BY  DAIL  EIREANN,  JANUARY 

21,    1019. 

[Translation.] 

Whereas  the  Irtsh  people  Is  by  right  a  free  people ; 

And  whereas  for  700  years  the  Irish  people  has  never  ceased  to  repudiate  and 
has  repeatedly  protested  in  arms  against  foreign  usurpation ; 

Aiid.yR)]iereas  EiQglish  rule  in  thiseountry  is,  and  alwayshas  been,  based  upoi^ 
force  and  fraud  and  malntaiiied  by  military  occupation  against  the  declared 
will  of  the  people ; 

And  whereas  the  Irish  republic  was  proclaimed  in  Dublin  on  Easter  Monday^ 
1916,  by  the  Irish  republican  army,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people ; 

And  whereas  the  Irish  people  Is  resolved  to  secure  and  maintain  its  complete 
indQ[>endence  in  order  to  promote  the  common  weal,  to  reestablish  justice,  to 
provide  for  future  defense,  to  insure  peace  at  home  and  good  will  with  all 
nations,  and  to  constitute  a  national  policy  based  upon  the  people's  will,  with 
equal  right  and  equal  opportunity  for  every  citizen ; 

And  whereas  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  history  the  Irish  electorate 
has  In  the  general  election  of  December,  1918,  seized  the  first  occasion  to  declare 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  its  firm  allegiance  to  the  Irish  republic ; 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  ancient  Irish  people,  in 
national  parliament  assembled,  do,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  nation,  ratify  the 
establishment  of  the  Irish  republic,  and  pledge  ourselves  and  our  people  to  make 
this  declaration  effective  by  every  means  at  our  command. 

To  ordain  that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  alone  have- 
power  to  make  laws  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment Is  the  only  parliament  to  which  that  people  will  give  its  allegiance. 

We  solemnly  declare  foreign  government  in  Ireland  to  be  an  invasion  of  our 
national  right,  which  we  will  never  tolerate,  and  we  demand  the  evacuation  of 
our  country  by  the  English  garrison ; 

We  claim  for  our  national  Independence  the  recognition  and  support  of  every 
free  nation  of  the  world,  and  we  proclaim  that  independence  to  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  international  peace  hereafter; 

In  the  name  of  the  Irish  people  we  humbly  commit  our  destiny  to  Almighty 
God,  who  gave  our  fathers  the  courage  and  determination  to  persevere  through 
centuries  of  a  ruthless  tyranny,  and  strong  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  which 
they  have  handed  down  to  us,  we  ask  His  divine  blessing  on  this,  the  last  stage 
of  the  struggle  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  carry  through  to  freedom. 


IRELAND'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  NATIONS. 

[Tranalatlon.] 

To  the  nations  of  the  world,  greeting: 

The  nation  of  Ireland,  having  proclaimed  her  national  independence,  calls, 
through  her  elected  representatives  in  parliament  assembled  in  the  Irish  capital 
on  January  21,  1919,  upon  every  free  nation  to  support  the  Irish  republic  by 
recognizing  Ireland's  national  status  and  her  right  to  its  vindication  by  the 
peace  congress. 

Nationally,  the  race,  the  language,  the  customs,  and  traditions  of  Ireland  arc 
radically  distinct  from  the  English.  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations 
of  Europe,  and  she  has  preserved  her  national  integrity  vigorous  and  intact 
through  seven  centuries  of  foreign  oppression ;  she  has  never  relinquished  her 
national  rights,  and  throughout  the  long  era  of  English  usurpation  she  has  in 
every  generation  defiantly  proclaimed  her  inalienable  light  of  nationhood  down* 
to  her  last  glorious  resort  to  arms  in  1916. 

Internationally,  Ireland  Is  the  gateway  to  the  Atlantic.  Ireland  is  the  last 
outpost  of  Europe  toward  the  west;  Ireland  is  the  point  upon  which  great 
trade  routes  between  east  and  west  converge;  her  independence  is  demanded 
by  the  freedom  of  the  seas;  her  great  harbors  must  be  open  to  all  nations, 
instead  of  being  the  monopoly  of  England.  To-day  these  harbors  are  empty 
and  idle  solely  because  English  policy  is  determined  to  retain  Ireland  as  a 
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barren  bulwark  for  English  aggrandizement,  and  the  unique  geographical  poal- 
tion  of  this  island,  far  from  being  a  benefit  and  safeguard  to  Europe  and 
America,  Is  subjected  to  the  purposes  of  England's  policy  of  world  dominion. 

Ireland  to-day  reasserts  her  historic  nationhood  the  more  confidently  before 
the  new  world  emerging  from  the  war,  because  she  believes  in  freedom  and 
Justice  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law ;  because  she  believes 
In  a  frank  cooperation  between  the  peoples  for  equal  rights  against  the  vested 
privileges  of  ancient  tyrannies,  because  the  permanent  peace  of  Europe  can 
never  be  secured  by  perpetuating  military  dominion  for  the  profit  of  empire. 
4)ut  oniy  by  establishing  the  control Krf  govsrnnMnt  tn  every  la^d  upon  Ijt^ 
basis  of  the  free  will  of  a  free  people,  and  the  existing  state  of  war  between 
Ireland  and  England  can  never  be  ended  until  Ireland  Is  definitely  evacuated 
by  the  armed  forces  of  England. 

For  these,  among  other  reasons,  Ireland — ^resolutely  and  irrevocably  de- 
termined at  the  dawn  of  the  promised  era  of  self-determination  and  liberty, 
that  she  will  sufter  foreign  dominion  no  longer — calls  upon  every  free  nation 
to  uphold  her  national  claim  to  complete  Independence  as  an  Irish  republic 
against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  England  founded  in  fraud  and  sustained 
only  by  an  overwhelming  military  occupation,  and  demands  to  be  confronted 
publicly  with  England  at  the  congress  of  nations,  that  the  civilized  world 
having  Judged  between  English  wrong  and  Irish  right  may  guarantee  to  Ireland 
its  permanent  support  for  the  maintenance  of  her  national  independence. 


IBELAND'S  DEMOCBATIC   PROGBAli — ^PBOCLAIliED  BY   DAIL  EIBEANN^. 

[Translation.] 

We  declare  in  the  words  of  the  Irish  Republican  Proclamation  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  ownership  of  Ireland  and  to  the  unfettered  control 
of  Irish  destinies  to  be  indefeasible,  and  in  the  language  of  our  first  president, 
Padraic  Pearse,  we  declare  that  the  nation^s  sovereignty  extend^  no^  only  to 
all  men  and  women  of  the  nation,  but  to  all  its  material  possessions;  the 
nation's  soil  and  all  its  resources,  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  wealth-producing 
processes  within  the  nation;  and  with  him  we  reaffirm  that  all  rights  to  pri- 
vate property  must  be  subordinated  to  the  public  right  and  welfare. 

We  declare  that  we  desire  our  country  to  be  ruled  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  Justice  for  all,  which  alone  can  secure  per- 
manence of  government  in  the  willing  adhesion  of  the  people. 

We  afilrm  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  give  allegiance  and  service 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  declare  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  assure  that 
every  citizen  shall  have  opportunity  to  spend  his  or  her  strength  and  faculies 
in  the  service  of  the  people.  In  return  for  willing  service,  we,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  declare  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  an  adequate  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  nation's  labor. 

It  shall  be  the  first  duty  of  the  government  of  the  republic  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  children,  to 
secure  that  no  child  shall  suffer  hunger  or  cold  from  lack  of  food  or  clothing 
or  shelter,  but  that  all  shall  be  provided  with  the  means  and  facilities  requisite 
for  their  proper  education  and  training  as  citizens  of  a  free  and  Gaelic  Ireland. 

The  Irish  republic  fully  realizes  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  present 
odious,  degrading,  and  foreign  poor-law  system,  substituting  therefor  a  sympa- 
thetic native  scheme  for  the  care  of  the  nation's  aged  and  infirm,  who  shall  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  burden,  but  rather  entitled  to  the  nation's  gratitude 
and  consideration.  Likewise  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  take 
measures  that  will  safeguard  the  health  of  the  people  and  insure  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  moral  well-being  of  the  nation. 

It  shall  be  our  duty  to  promote  the  development  of  the  nation's  resources, 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  to  exploit  its  mineral  deposls,  peat 
bogs,  and  fisheries,  its  waterways  and  harbors,  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Irish  people. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  adopt  all  measures  necessary  for  the 
re-creation  and  invigoration  of  our  industries,  and  to  insure  their  being  de- 
veloped on  the  most  beneficial  and  progressive  cooperative  industrial  lines. 
With  the  adoption  of  an  extensive  Irish  consular  service,  trade  with  foreign 
nations  shall  be  revived  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage  and  good  will ;  while 
undertaking  the  organization  of  the  nation's  trade,  import  and  export,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  prevent  the  shipment  from  Ireland  of  food 
and  other  necessaries  until  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people  are  fully  satisfied 
and  the  future  provided  for. 
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It  shnll  devolve  upon  the  nntlonal  government  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  governments  of  other  countries  in  determining  a  standard  of  social  and 
Industrial  legislation  with  a  view  to  a  general  and  lasting  improvement  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  working  classes  live  and  labor. 


TJSTTEB    FROM    THE     EBISH    DELEGATES    APPOINTED    BT    DAIL    EIREANN    TO    PRESENT 

IRELAND'S    CASE. 

Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  17, 1919. 
Monsieur  Clemenceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Paris. 

Sib:  The  treaties  now  under  discussion  by  the  conference  of  Paris  will,  pre- 
sumably, be  signed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  claiming  to  act  on  behalf  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Britain. 

Therefore  we  ask  you  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence  to  the  warning  which  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland,  through  all  its  organic  means  of  declaration,  has  repudiated  and  doe» 
now  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  British  Government  to  si>eak  or  act  on  behalf 
of  Ireland,  and  consequently  no  treaty  or  agreement  entered  into  by  the  repre- 
s«:itatlves  of  the  British  Government  in  virtue  of  that  claim  is  or  can  be  bind- 
ing on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  people  will  scrupulously  observe  any  treaty  obligation  to  whichj 
they  are  legitimately  committed;  but  the  British  delegates  can  not  commit 
Ireland.  The  only  signatures  by  which  the  Irish  nation  will  be  bound  are* 
those  of  its  own  delegates,  deliberately  chosen. 

We  request  you  to  notify  the  peace  conference  tliat  we,  the  undersigned,  have 
been  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  duly  elected  Government  of  Ireland  to 
act  on  behalf  of  Ireland  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  and  sign  treaties  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  great  esteem. 

Eamon  de  Yaleba, 

Abthur  Gbiffith, 

Geoboe  Noble  Count  Plunkett; 


IXTTEB    FBOM    the    IRISH    DELEGATES    APPOINTED    BY    DAIL    EIREANN    TO    PBESENT 

IRELAND'S   CASE. 

Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  26,  1919. 
Monsieur  Georges  Gleicenceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Paris, 

Sib:  On  May  17  we  forwarded  to  you  a  note  requesting  you  to  warn  the 
conference  that  the  Irish  people  will  not  be  bound  by  the  signatures  of  English- 
or  British  delegates  to  the  conference,  inasmuch  as  these  delegates  do  not 
represent  Ireland. 

We  now  further  request  that  you  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  con- 
sideration by  the  conference  of  Ireland's  claim  to  be  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  state. 

We  send  you  herewith  a  general  memorandum  on  the  case  and  beg  to  direct 
your  attention  in  particular  to  the  following: 

(1)  That  the  rule  of  Ireland  by  England  has  been  and  is  now  intolerable; 
that  it  is  contrary  to  all  conceptions  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  as  such,  on  the 
ground  of  humanity  alone,  should  be  ended  by  the  conference. 

(2)  That  the  declared  object  of  the  conference  Is  to  establish  a  lasting  peace 
which  is  admittedly  impossible  if  the  legitimate  claims  of  self-determination 
of  nations  such  as  Ireland  be  denied. 

(3)  That  incorporated  with  the  peace  treaty  under  consideration  as  a  cove- 
nant establishing  a  league  of  nations  intended  amongst  other  things  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  the  political  relationships  and  conditions  established  by  the 
treaty.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  radically  unjust  to  seek  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
what  is  essentially  wrong  and  that  it  is  indefensible  to  refuse  an  examination 
of  title  when  a  confirmation  of  possession  is  intended  such  as  that  provided 
by  the  draft  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Ireland  definitely  denies  that  England  or  Britain  can  show  any  just  claim 
or  title  to  hold  or  possess  Ireland  and  demands  an  opportunity  for  her  repre- 
sentatives to  appear  before  the  conference  to  refute  any  such  claim. 
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We  feel  that  these  facts  are  sufficient  basis  to  merit  for  our  requests  tbe 
consideration  which  we  are  sure  you,  sir,  will  give  them. 
Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assurance  of  our  great  esteem. 

Eakon  Db  Yalera, 

ABTHXTB   GBIFnTH, 

Geobge   Noble  Count   Plunkett. 


LETTEB    EROM    THE    HUSH    DELEGATES    APPOINTED    BY    DAIL    EBBEANN    TO    PBESENT 

IRELAND'S   CASE. 

Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  26,  1919. 

To  the  Chaibman, 

Council  of  League  of  National  Paris, 

Sib:  The  Irish  people  share  the  view  that  a  lasting  peace  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  a  world  league  of  nations  pledged,  when  a  clash  of  Interests  occurs, 
to  use  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  instead  of  those  of  force.  They 
are  consequently  desirous  that  their  nation  should  be  Included  as  a  constituent 
member  of  such  a  league. 

Therefore,  we,  the  delegates  of  the  nation,  chosen  and  duly  authorized  for 
the  purpose  by  the  elected  National  Government  of  Ireland,  desire  to  Intimate 
through  you  that  we  are  ready  to  take  part  in  any  conversations  and  discus- 
sions which  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  foundations  of  the  league  may 
be  properly  laid,  and  we  ask  the  commission  to  provide  us  with  an  opportunity 
for  doing  so. 

Apart  from  the  general  grounds  of  right,  the  Irish  nation  has  a  special  and 
peculiar  Interest  in  the  league  at  present  proposed. 

In  the  form  in  which  the  covenant  is  now  drawn  up  it  threatens  to  confirm 
Ireland  In  the  slavery  against  which  she  has  persistently  struggled  since  the 
English  first  Invaded  her  shores,  and  to  pledge  the  rest  of  the  civilized  w'orid, 
which  has  hitherto  done  us  no  wrong,  to  discountenance  In  future  our  Just 
endeavors  to  free  ourselves  from  the  regime  of  Implacable  and  brutal  oppression 
under  which  we  have  suffered  so  long. 

Ireland  Is  a  distinct  and  separate  nation  with  individual  inalienable  rights 
which  any  league  of  nations  founded  on  justice  is  bound  to  recognize. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  great  esteem. 

Eamon   De  Valeba, 

Abthub  Gbiffith, 

Geobge  Noble  Ck>UNT  Plunkett. 


O'KELLY'S  ISTTEB  no.  1   TO  FBBMIEB  CLEIOENCBAU  AND  ALL  THE  PEACE  OONFSBXNCB 

DnJDQATSS. 

Pabib,  February  t2, 1919. 

Sib:  As  the  accredited  envoy  of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Irish 
republic,  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  claim  of  my  government, 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  nation,  for  the  International  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  and  for  the  admission  of  Ireland  as  a  constituent  member  of 
the  league  of  nations. 

The  Irish  people  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  general  election  of  December, 
1918,  to  declare  unmistakably  its  national  will ;  only  In  26  (out  of  105)  constitu- 
encies of  the  country  was  England  able  to  find  enough  "loyalists"  to  return 
members  favorable  to  the  union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain ;  for  the  re- 
maining 79  seats  the  electors  chose  as  members  men  who  believed  In  self-deter- 
mination; of  these,  73  who  now  represent  an  Immense  majority  of  the  people 
went  forward  as  republican  candidates,  and  each  of  these  republican  members 
has  pledged  himself  to  assert  by  every  means  In  his  power  the  right  of  Ireland 
to  the  complete  Independence  which  she  demands,  under  a  national  republican 
government,  free  from  all  English  interferences. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1919,  those  of  the  republican  members  whom  England 
had  not  yet  cast  Into  her  prisons  met  in  the  Irish  capital  in  a  national  assembly, 
to  which,  as  the  only  Irish  parliament  de  jure,  they  had  summoned  all  Irish 
members  of  parliament;  on  the  same  day  the  national  assembly  unanimously 
voted  the  declaration  of  Independence  appended  hereto  and  unanimously  issued 
the  message  to  the  free  nations,  likewise  appended. 
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The  national  assembly  has  also  caused  a  detailed  statement  of  the  case  of 
Ireland  to  be  drawn  up ;  that  statement  will  demonstrate  that  the  right  of  Ire- 
land to  be  considered  a  nation  admits  of  no  denial,  and,  moreover,  that  that 
right  is  inferior  in  no  respect  to  that  of  the  new  States  constituted  in  Europe 
and  recognized  since  the  war;  three  members,  Eamon  de  Valera,  Mr.  Arthur 
Orillith,  and  Count  Plunkett,  have  been  delegated  by  the  national  assembly  to 
present  the  statement  to  the  peace  congress  and  to  the  league  of  nations  com- 
mission in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people. 

Accordingly,  I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  beg  you  to  be  good  enough  to  fix  a  date 
to  receive  the  delegates  above  named,  who  are  anxious  for  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  to  establish  formally  and  definitely  before  the  peace  conference 
and  tlie  league  of  nations  commission  now  assembled  in  Paris  Ireland's  indisput- 
able right  to  international  recognition  for  her  independence  and  the  propriety  of 
her  claim  to  enter  the  league  of  nations  as  one  of  its  constituent  members. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

SHAN  T.  O'Kblly, 
Delegate  of  the  Provisional  Oovemment  of  the  Irith  RepuhUe, 


o'kellt's  letteb — vo»  3. 

Pabis,  March  SI,  1919, 
To  Premier  Clemenceau  and  all  the  peace  conference  delegates. 

Sib  :  On  behalf  of  the  Irish  nation,  whose  accredited  representative  I  am,  I 
beg  to  draw  your  attention,  and  through  you  the  attention  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, to  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  Ireland : 

Ireland  is  a  nation  which  has  exercised  the  right  of  self-determination  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  formulated  by  President  Wilson  and  accepted  by 
the  belligerentB  as  the  only  sure  foundation  for  a  world  peace.  It  is  not  only 
In  the  past  that  Ireland,  generation  after  generation,  has  striven  by  force  of 
arois  as  well  as  by  all  pacific  means  to  regain  her  national  freedom.  At  the 
general  election  last  December  the  issue,  and  the  only  issue,  placed  before  the 
Irish  people  was  the  Independence  of  their  country,  and  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  three  to  one  the  representatives  elected  by  the  constitutional  machinery 
of  the  ballot  box  are  pledged  to  the  abolitioti  of  English  rule  in  Ireland.  In 
none  of  the  small  nationalities  with  which  the  peace  conference  has  hitherto 
occupied  itself  is  the  unanimity  of  the  people  so  great;  in  none  has  the 
national  desire  for  freedom  been  so  great;  in  none  has  the  desire  for  freedom 
l)een  asserted  so  unmistakably  and  with  so  much  emphasis.  Following  upon 
the  general  election,  an  Irish  National  Assembly  has  met;  an  Irish  Republic 
has  been  constituted  and  proclaiived  to  the  world;  a  President  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  with  him  ministers  to  direct  different  departments  of  state;  a 
program  of  domestic  policy  has  been  issued ;  and  an  appeal  has  been  addressed 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  recognise  the  free  Irish  State  that  has  thus 
been  recalled  to  life.  But  while  the  national  will  has  been  declared  and  the 
mechanism  of  free  government  is  ready,  the  former  is  being  stifled  and  the 
latter  paralyzed  by  England's  ruthless  exercise  of  military  power.  The  Presi- 
dent is  a  fugitive;  the  Irish  Parliament  is  forced  to  conduct  its  business  in 
eecret;  the  most  elementary  civil  rights  are  abrogated;  the  courts-martial  are 
sitting  at  every  center;  and  the  gaols  are  filled  with  prisoners,  victims  of 
overy  brutality  and  indignity,  whose  only  offense  is  that  they  have  sought  the 
freedom  of  their  native  land.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Irish 
nation,  through  me,  addresses  the  peace  conference. 

Ireland  manifestly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  prindples  that  have  been 
indorsed  by  the  civilized  nations,  and  It  is  for  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples that  the  peace  conference  is  now  sitting.  Ireland  is  weak;  England  is 
strong.  Ireland  in  every  possible  way  has  asserted  her  right  to  freedom,  which 
England,  by  sheer  militarism,  is  intent  now,  as  always  in  the  past,  to  destroy. 
It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  tyrannical  power  that  Ireland's  right  to  freedom 
can  be  denied.  It  is  to  the  great  principle  of  national  freedom,  represented  and 
embodied  in  the  peace  conference,  that  Ireland,  exhausted  by  the  cruelties  of 
English  rule,  her  population  annihilated  by  one-half  within  living  memory,  her 
industries  destroyed,  her  natural  resources  wasted,  her  civil  liberties  ended* 
her  chosen  leaders  proscribed  and  treated  as  felons,  now  makes  her  appeal* 
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Article  10  of  the  draft  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  framed  to  secure 
national  independence  against  the  aggression  of  an  external  power.  Its  terms 
are  as  follows : 

"The  high  contracting  powers  undertalce  to  respect  and  preserve  as 'against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  ind^)endence 
of  all  States  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  eggression  or  in  case  of 
any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  executive  council  shall  advise  upon 
tlie  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled.'* 

Ireland,  as  a  nation  that  has  declared  its  Independence  and  is  pledged  to  the 
principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  peace,  desires  to  subscribe  to  the  covenant  of 
the  league  and  to  claim  as  against  England  the  protection  of  article  10.  I 
submit  to  the  conference  with  profound  resi)ect  that  Ireland's  claim  is  clear 
and  can  not  with  any  shadow  of  Justice  be  refused.  Should  it  be  rejected,  tbe 
consequences  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Ireland  henceforth  must  rely  for  her  deliverance  wholly  upon  her  own 
efforts.  No  such  rule  has  been  laid  down  with  regard  to  any  other  of  the 
smaller  nationalities  whose  emancipation  has  been  made  the  care  of  the  con- 
ference. 

2.  Nations  which  never  have  denied  the  right  of  Ireland  to  freedom  will 
deprive  themselves  for  the  future  of  the  power  of  countenancing  her  claim, 
and  will  in  consequence  be  bound,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  to  leave  her 
unaided  to  her  own  resources  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

3.  Article  10  will  impose  upon  all  nations  as  a  condition  of  membership  of  the 
league  the  obligation  to  guarantee  to  Great  Britain  a  title  to  the  possession  of 
Ireland  and  dominion  over  the  Irish  people. 

Against  the  imposition  of  such  slavery  upon  Ireland,  and  especially  against 
the  giving  of  such  a  guaranty  of  title  to  Great  Britain,  I  enter  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  whose  name  I  have  the  honor  to  speak,  the  most  emphatic 
protest. 

Great  Britain's  title  to  Ireland  rests  solely  upon  "the  military  power  of  a 
nation  to  determine  the  fortunes  of  a  people  over  whom  they  have  no  right  to 
rule  except  the  right  of  force." 

The  combined  guaranty  of  such  a  title  against  the  declared  protest  of  Ireland 
would  constitute  a  definite  denial  of  "  the  principle  of  Justice  to  all  peoples  and 
nationalities  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one 
another,  whether  strong  or  weak,"  and  without  the  acceptance  of  that  principle 
"  no  part  of  the  structure  of  international  Justice  can  stand." 

The  guaranty  of  such  a  title  would  be  subversive  of  *^  the  reign  of  law  based 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of 
mankind." 

The  guaranty  of  such  a  title  would  constitute  recognition  of  the  right  of  a 
strong  power  to  serve  its  own  material  interest  and  advantage  through  the  exer- 
cise of  its  "  exterior  influence  and  mastery." 

The  guaranty  of  such  a  title  would  give  Great  Britain  a  warrant  to  make  a 
nation  weaker  than  herself  "  subject  to  her  purposes  and  interests."  It  would 
confirm  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  rule  and  dominate  the  people  of  Ireland 
"  even  in  her  own  internal  affairs  by  arbitrary  and  Irresponsible  force." 

Any  guaranty  under  article  10  of  territorial  integrity  and  political  independ- 
ence as  affecting  Ireland  can  rightly  enure  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  themselves. 

In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  people  of  Ireland  I  ask  that  the  Irish  nation 
may  be  invited  to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations, 
and  that  membership  of  the  league — a  membership  available  under  article  7, 
even  to  colonies  who  have  freely  and  legislatively  subscribed  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  English  Imperial  Parliament — shall  not  be  denied  to  the  government 
of  a  free,  independent  Irish  republic. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Sean  T.  O'Kellt, 
Delegate  of  the  Provisional  Qovemment  of  the  Irish  Republic, 

1CEM0BANDX7M   IN   SUPPORT  OF  IBELAND'S   CI^IM   FOB  BBCOONmON   AS   A   8OVEBEI0N 

INDEPENDENT   STATE. 

Ireland  is  a  nation  not  merely  for  the  reason,  which  in  the  case  of  other 
countries  has  been  taken  as  sufficient,  that  she  has  claimed  at  all  times  and  still  ' 
claims  to  be  a  nation  but  also  because,  even  though  no  claim  were  put  forward 
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on  her  behalf,  history  shows  her  to  be  a  distinct  nation  from  remotely  ancient 
times. 

For  over  a  thousand  years  Ireland  possessed  and  duly  exercised  sovereign 
Independence  and  was  recognized  through  Europe  as  a  distinct  sovereign  state. 

The  usurpation  of  the  foreigner  has  always  been  disputed  and  resisted  by  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people. 

At  various  times  since  the  coming  of  the  English  the  Irish  nation  has  exer- 
cised Its  sovereign  rights  as  opportunity  offered. 

The  hope  of  recovering  its  full  and  permanent  sovereignty  has  always  been 
alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  Irish  people,  and  has  been  the  inspiration  and  the 
mainspring  of  their  political  activities  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

English  statecraft  has  long  and  persistently  striven  in  vain  to  force  the  Irish 
people  to  abandon  hope.  The  English  policy  of  repression,  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial, has  ever  been  active  from  the  first  intrusion  of  English  power  until  the 
present  day. 

English  policy  has  always  aimed  at  keeping  every  new  accretion  of  population 
from  without  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  a  cause  of  distraction 
and  weakness  in  its  midst 

Nevertheless,  the  Irsh  nation  has  remained  one,  with  a  vigorous  conscious- 
ness of  its  nationality,  and  has  always  succeeded  sooner  or  later  in  assimilating 
to  its  onlty  every  new  element  of  the  population. 

The  Irish  nation  has  never  been  Intolerent  toward  Its  minorities  and  has 
never  harbored  the  spirit  of  persecution.  Such  barbarities  as  punishment  by 
torture,  witch  burning,  capital  punishment  for  minor  offenses,  etc.,  so  fre- 
quent in  the  Judicial  systems  of  other  countries,  found  no  recognition  in  Irish 
law  or  custom.  Twice  in  the  seventeenth  century — ^In  1642-1848  and  in  1689 — 
when,  after  periods  of  terrible  persecution  and  deprivation  of  lands  and  liberty, 
the  Irish  people  recovered  for  a  time  a  dominant  political  power,  they  worked 
out  in  laws  and  treaties  a  policy  of  full  religious  equality  for  all  dwellers  in  the 
island.  On  each  occasion  this  policy  of  tolerance  was  reversed  by  the  English 
power,  which,  on  recovering  Its  mastery,  subjected  the  Irish  race  to  further 
large  confiscations  of  property,  restrictions  of  liberty,  and  religious  persecu- 
tions. More  recently,  notwithstanding  the  English  policy  of  maintaining  as 
complete  a  severence  as  possible,  when  Irish  Protestants  became  attracted  to 
the  support  of  the  national  cause,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  accorded  political 
leadership  to  a  succession  of  Protestant  leaders. 

The  Irish  have  long  been  a  thoroughly  democratic  people.  Through  their 
chosen  leaders,  from  O'CJonnell  to  Parnell,  they  have  provided  the  world  with 
a  model  of  democratic  organization  In  opposition  to  the  domination  of  privileged 
classes. 

If  Ireland,  on  the  grounds  of  national  right  and  proved  ability  to  maintain 
just  government,  is  entitled  to  recover  her  sovereign  Independence — and  that 
is  her  demand — the  recognition  of  her  right  is  due  from  other  nations  for  the 
following  reasons:  ^ 

(1)  Because  England*s  claim  to  withhold  Independence  from  Ireland  Is  based 
on  a  principle  which  Is  a  negation  of  national  liberty  and  subversive  of  inter- 
national peace  and  order.  England  resists  Ireland's  demand  on  the  ground 
that  the  independence  of  Ireland  would  be,  as  alleged,  Incompatible  with  the 
security  of  England  or  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  British  Empire.  Whether 
this  contention  is  well  or  ill  founded,  if  It  Is  admitted,  then  any  State  is  justified 
in  suppressing  the  independence  of  any  nation  whose  liberty  that  State  declares 
to  be  incompatible  with  its  own  security.  An  endless  prospect  of  future  wars  is 
the  natural  consequence. 

(2)  Because  England's  government  of  Ireland  has  been  at  all  times  and 
is  conspicuously  at  the  present  time  an  outrage  on  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

Such  a  government,  especially  In  its  modern  quasi-democratic  form,  is 
essentially  vicious.  Its  character  at  the  best  is  sufficiently  described  by  a 
noted  English  writer,  John  Stuart  Mill  (Representative  Government  (1861) 
chapter  18) :  "The  Government  by  itself  has  a  meaning  and  a  reality,  but  such 
a  thing  as  government  of  one  people  by  another  does  not  and  can  not  exist. 
One  people  may  keep  another  as  a  warren  or  preserve  for  its  own  use,  a  place 
to  make  money  in,  a  human  cattle  farm,  to  be  worked  for  the  profit  of  its 
own  Inhabitants.  But  if  the  good  of  the  governed  Is  the  proper  business  of  a 
government  it  is  utterly  Impossible  that  a  people  should  directly  attend  to  it" 
CJonsequently  the  people  of  England  devolve  the  power  which  they  hold  over 
Ireland  upon  a  succession  of  satraps,  military  and  dvil,  who  are  quite  Irre- 
sponsible and  Independent  of  any  popular  control,  English  or  Irish,  and  repre- 
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sent  no  Interest  of  the  Irish  people.     Recent  events  show  that  the  essential 
vices  of  the  government  are  as  active  now  as  in  former  times. 

(8)  Because  the  English  temper  toward  the  cause  of  Irish  national  liberty 
produces  atrocious  and  intolerable  results  in  Ireland.  Among  the  results  are 
a  depopulation  unexampled  in  any  other  country  however  badly  governed ; 
wholesale  destruction  of  industries  and  commerce ;  overtaxation  on  an  enormous 
scale ;  diversion  of  rents,  savings,  and  surplus  incomes  from  Ireland  to  England  ; 
opposition  to  the  utilization  by  the  Irish  people  of  the  economic  resources  of 
their  country,  and  to  economic  development  and  social  improvement;  exploita- 
tion of  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  English  capitalists;  fomentation  of  religious 
animosities;  repression  of  the  national  culture;  maintenance  of  a  monstrous 
system  of  police  rule,  by  which,  in  the  words  of  an  English  minister,  all 
Ireland  is  kept  "under  the  microscope";  perversion  of  Justice  by  making 
political  service  and  political  subservience  almost  the  sole  qualification  for 
judicial  positions ;  by  an  elaborate  corruption  of  the  Jury  system  by  the  organi- 
zation of  police  espionage  and  perjury,  and  the  encouragement  of  agents  provo- 
cateurs, and  recently  and  at  present  by  using  for  the  purpose  of  political 
oppression  in  Ireland  the  exceptional  powers  created  for  the  purposes  of  the 
European  war.  Under  these  powers  military  government  is  established,  some 
areas  being  treated  as  hostile  territory  occupied  In  ordinary  warfare;  a  war 
censorship  is  maintained  over  the  press  and  over  publications  generally; 
printing  ofilces  are  invnded  and  dismantled;  the  police  and  military  are  em- 
powered to  confiscate  the  property  of  vendors  of  literature  without  any  legal 
process ;  persons  are  imprisoned  without  trial  and  deported  from  Ireland ;  Irish 
regiments  in  the  English  army  are  removed  from  Ireland,  and  a  large  military 
force,  larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  with  full  equipment  for  modem  war- 
fare, has  been  maintained  in  Ireland;  civilians  are  dally  arrested  and  tried 
by  courts-martial  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

What  are  England's  objections  to  Ireland's  Independence? 

The  one  objection  in  which  English  statesmen  are  sincere  is  that  which  has 
been  already  mentioned — that  the  domination  of  Ireland  by  England  is  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  England.  Ireland,  according  to  the  English  Navy 
League.  Is  "  the  Heligoland  of  the  Atlantic,"  a  naval  outpost,  to  be  governed 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  Its  foreign  masters.  This  claim.  If  it  is  valid,  Justifies 
not  only  the  suppression  of  national  liberty,  but  also  the  weakening  of  Ireland 
by  depopulation,  repression  of  Industiy  and  commerce  and  culture,  mainte- 
nance of  internal  discord,  etc.  It  can  also  be  held  to  Justify  the  subjugation  of 
any  small  nation  by  a  neighboring  great  power. 

The  proximity  of  Ireland  to  England  furnishes  another  plea.  But  Ireland 
is  not  as  near  to  England  as  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  etc.,  are  to  Germany, 
Norway  to  Sweden,  Portugal  to  Spain.  In  ftict,  it  is  this  very  proximity  that 
makes  independence  necessary  for  Ireland  as  the  only  condition  of  security 
against  the  sacrifice  of  Irish  rights  to  English  interests. 

A  further  plea  is  that  England,  being  a  marltlide  power,  her  safety  depend- 
'ing  on  her  navy  and  her  prosperity  depending  on  maritime  commerce,  the 
domination  of  Ireland  is  for  her  a  practical  necessity — a  plea  involving  that 
Ireland's  natural  harbors,  the  best  in  Europe,  must  be  kept  empty  of  mercan- 
tile shipping,  except  for  such  shipping  as  carries  on  the  restricted  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Ireland  can  not  admit  that  the  interests  of  one  country,  be  they  what  they 
may,  can  be  allowed  to  annul  the  natural  rights  of  another  counry.  If  England's 
plea  be  admitted,  then  there  is  an  end  to  national  rights,  and  all  the  world  must 
prepare  to  submit  to  armed  Interests  or  to  make  war  against  them. 

We  may  expect  also  to  find  the  plea  insinuated,  in  some  specious  form  if  not 
definitely  and  clearly  made,  that  the  English  rule  In  Ireland  has  been  and  is 
favorable  to  the  peace,  progress,  and  civilization  of  Ireland.  We  answer  that, 
on  the  contrary,  English  rule  has  never  been  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  and  has 
never  been  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland;  that  it  has  isolated  Ireland 
from  Europe,  prevented  her  development,  and  done  everything  In  its  power  to 
deprive  her  of  a  national  civilization.  So  far  as  Ireland  at  present  is  lacking 
in  internal  peace,  is  behind  other  countries  in  education  and  material  progress, 
is  unable  to  contribute  notably  to  the  common  civilization  of  mankind,  these 
defects  are  the  visible  consequences  of  English  Intrusion  and  domination. 

The  Irish  people  have  never  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  public  declarations 
of  English  statesmen  in  regard  to  their  **  war  aims,"  except  in  so  far  as  those 
declarations  avowed  England's  part  in  the  war  to  have  been  undertaken  for 
England's  particular  and  imperial  Interests.    They  have  never  believed  that 
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Sng^asd  went  to  war  for  the  sake  of  France  or  Belgium  or  Serbia,  or  for  the 
protection  or  liberation  of  small  nationalists,  or  to  make  right  prevail  against 
armed  might.  If  English  statesmen  wish  to  be  regarded  as  sincere  they  can 
prove  it  to  the  world  by  adnndoning.  not  in  words  but  in  act,  the  claim  to 
subordinate  Ireland^s  liberty  to  England's  security. 

Ireland's  complete  liberation  must  follow  upon  the  application  of  President 
Wil8on*s  principles.  It  has  not  resulted  from  the  verbal  acceptance  of  those 
principles ;  and  their  rejection  is  implied  in  the  refusal  to  recognize  for  Ireland 
the  right  of  self-determination.  Among  the  principles  declared  by  the  Presl- 
-dent,  before  and  since  America  entered  the  war,  accepted  by  the  American 
people  and  adopted  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  chief  allied  powers,  we  cite  the 
following: 

"No  peace  can  rest  securely  on  political  or  economic  restrictions,  meant 
to  benefit  some  nations  and  cripple  or  embarrass  others."  "  Peace  should 
rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  not  on  the  rights  of  governments — the  rights 
of  peoples,  great  and  small,  weak  or  powerful;  their  equal  right  to  freedom 
and  security  and  self-government,  and  to  participation,  upon  f&lr  terms, 
in  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  world."  "  What  we  demand  in  this  war 
is  nothing  peculiar  to  ourselves.  It  is  that  the  world  be  made  fit  and  safe 
o  live  in.  and  particular  that  it  be  made  safe  for  every  peace-loving  nation, 
which,  like  our  own,  wishes  to  live  its  own  life,  determine  its  own  institu- 
tions, be  assured  of  Justice  and  fair  dealing  by  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
as  against  force  and  selfish  aggression."  "An  evident  principle  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  program  I  have  outlined.  It  is  the  principle  of  Justice  to 
all  peoples  and  nationalities,  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty 
and  safety  with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak.  Unless  this 
principle  be  made  the  foundation,  no  part  of  the  structure  of  international 
Justice  can  stand." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  at  New  York  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1918,  President  Wilson  said : 

"We  accepted  the  issues  of  the  war  as  facts,  not  as  any  group  of  men 
either  here  or  elsewhere  had  defined  them,  and  we  can  accept  no  outcome 
which  does  not  squarely  meet  and  settle  them.  These  issues  are  ttiese: 
-  Shall  the  military  power  of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  be  suffered  to 
determine  the  fortunes  of  peoples  over  whom  they  have  no  right  to  rule, 
except  the  right  of  force? '  '  Shall  strong  nations  be  free  to  wrong  weak 
nations  and  make  them  subject  to  their  purpose  and  interest? '  '  Shall  peoples 
be  ruled  and  dominated,  even  in  their  own  internal  affairs,  by  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  force,  or  by  their  own  will  and  choice?  *  *  Shall  there 
be  a  common  standard  of  right  and  privilege  for  all  peoples  and  nations, 
or  shall  the  strong  do  as  they  will,  and  the  weak  suffer  without  redress?* 
'  Shall  the  assertion  of  right  be  haphazard  and  by  casual  alliance,  or  shall 
there  be  a  common  concert  to  oblige  the  observance  of  common  rights?' 
No  man,  no  group  of  men,  chose  these  to  be  the  Issues  of  the  struggle.  They 
are  the  Issues  of  It,  and  they  must  be  settled — ^by  no  arrangement  or  compromise 
or  adjustment  of  Interests,  but  definitely  and  once  for  ^11,  and  with  a  full 
and  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  the  weakest 
is  as  safe  as  the  interest  of  the  strongest.  ♦  •  ♦  The  impartial  Justice 
meted  out  must  involve  no  discrimination  between  those  to  whom  we  wish 
to  be  Just  and  those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  Just.  It  must  be  a  Justice 
that  plays  no  favorites  and  knows  no  standards  but  the  equal  rights  of  th» 
several  peoples  concerned." 

If  England  objects  to  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  settlement  of 
the  ancient  quarrel  between  herself  and  Ireland,  she  thereby  testifies:  (1)  That 
her  international  policy  is  entirely  based  on  her  own  selfish  interest,  not  on  the 
recognition  of  rights  in  others,  notwithstanding  any  professions  to  the  contrary. 
(2)  That  in  her  future  dealings  with  other  nations  she  may  be  expected,  when  the 
opportunity  arises,  to  use  her  power  in  order  to  make  her  own  interest  prevail 
over  their  rights.  (3)  That  her  particular  object  in  keeping  possession  of  Ire- 
land is  to  secure  naval  and  mercantile  domination  over  the  seas,  and  in  particu- 
lar over  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  nations  which  have  legitimate  maritime 
interests  therein ;  ruling  Ireland  at  the  same  time  on  a  plan  of  thoroughgoing  ex- 
ploitation for  her  own  sole  profit,  to  the  great  material  detriment  of  Ireland, 
and  preventing  the  establishment  of  beneficial  intercourse,  through  commerce 
and  otherwise,  between  Ireland  and  other  countries. 

It  is  evident  that,  while'  Ireland  is  denied  the  right  to  choose  freely  and  es- 
tablish that  form  of  government  which  the  Irish  people  desire,  no  international 
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order  can  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  national  right  and  International  justice ;  the 
claim  of  the  stronger  to  dominate  the  weaker  will  once  more  be  successfully 
asserted ;  and  there  will  be  no  true  peace. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Ireland  has  already  clearly  demonstrated  her  wilL 
At  the  recent  general  election,  out  of  105  constituencies  73  returned  republican 
candidates,  and  6  returned  representatives  who,  though  not  republicans,  will 
not  oppose  the  free  exercise  of  self-determination  by  the  Irish  people.  Nor  is 
there  the  slightest  likelihood  that  this  right  will  at  any  time  be  relinquished. 

The  Irish  people  are  thoroughly  capable  of  taking  Immediate  charge  of  their 
national  and  international  aftairs,  not  less  capable  than  any  of  the  new  States 
which  have  been  recognized  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  which  are  about 
to  be  recognized ;  and  by  a  procedure  not  less  valid  than  has  been  held  good  for 
other  restored  or  newly  established  States,  they  have  already  formally  consti- 
tuted a  national  government. 

The  effect  on  the  world  of  the  restoration  of  Ireland  to  the  society  of  free 
nations  can  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  On  the  part  of  the  nations  in  general,  this 
fact  will  be  a  guarantee  of  the  new  international  order  and  a  reassurance  to  all 
the  smaller  nations.  On  the  part  of  England,  if  Justice  to  Ireland  be  not 
'*  denied  or  sold  or  delayed/*  the  fact  will  be  an  earnest  to  other  peoples,  espe- 
cially to  those  whose  commerce  is  borne  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  Eng- 
land's naval  power  is  not  hostile  to  tlie  rights  and  legitimate  interests  of  other 
countries. 

Ireland's  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  will  be  wholly  in  favor  of  peace 
and  justice.  Ireland  covets  no  possessions  and  makes  no  territorial  claims 
outside  of  her  own  well-defined  geographical  bounds.  Her  liberty  can  not 
infringed  on  that  of  any  other  people.  She  will  not  make  any  war  or  aggression 
or  favor  any.  In  remembrance  of  her  unexampled  progress  and  prosperity 
during  a  brief  period  of  legislative  but  not  executive  independence  (1782-1708), 
She  looks  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  she  will  again  be  free  to 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  all  countries  in  commercial  relation  with  her. 

The  longest  agony  suffered  by  any  people  in  history  will  be  ended,  the  oldest 
standing  enmity  between  two  peoples  will  be  removed.  England  will  be 
relieved  of  the  disgrace  she  bears  in  the  eyes  of  all  peoples,  a  disgrace  not  less 
evident  to  the  remote  Armenian  than  to  her  nearest  continental  neighbors. 

In  proportion  as  Engand  gives  earnest  of  disinterestedness  and  good  will, 
in  like  proportion  shall  Ireland  show  her  readiness  to  join  in  with  England 
in  allowing  the  past  to  pass  into  history.  The  international  ambition  of 
Ireland  will  be  to  re-create  In  some  new  way  that  period  of  her  ancient  inde- 
pendence of  which  she  is  proudest,  when  she  gave  freely  of  her  greatest  treas- 
ures to  every  nation  within  her  reach,  and  entertained  no  thought  of  recompense 
or  of  selfish  advantage. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  the  committee  Hon  Frank  T.  Walsh,  who  went  over  to  the  other 
side  as  the  chairman  of  the  American  mission  on  Irish  independ- 
ence. He  appeared  before  the  Paris  peace  conference  with  his  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Byan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Gov.  Dunn,  of  Illinois,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  the  appearance  there  of  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland,  President  De  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count 
Plunkett.  The  committee  may  remember  that  he  was  with  President 
Taft,  the  former  joint  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FKANK  P.  WALSH. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conamittee,  to 
my  mind  the  issue  that  is  before  the  Senate  and  to  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  myself  this  morning,  transcends  in  im- 
portance any  issue  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  us  in  our  history 
of  nationhood.  I  do  not  except  from  that  the  great  issues  that 
brought  on  the  conflict  between  our  own  people,  the  question  of 
nullification,  the  question  of  black  slavery,  and  the  question  of  the 
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right  of  secession,  because  I  see  in  what  is  going  on  here  a  situation 
of  menace  to  us  as  a  Nation — not  as  a  power,  but  integral  as  a 
Nation — such  as  we  have  never  been  confronted  with  before. 

It  was  conceivable  to  the  minds  of  the  men  who  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution that  a  situation  might  arise  whereby  a  dictatorship  might 
be  asserted  in  this  country  by  some  person  who  had  secured  the 
favor  of  the  people  through  the  processes  laid  down  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  was  conceivable  to  them  that  men 
might  be  weakened  by  flattery,*  that  they  might  be  carried»away4)y 
power  and  that,  perhaps,  especially  in  dealing  with  other  nations  of 
diflferent  beliefs  and  different  concepts,  they  might  wander  away 
from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  And  so  I  am  profoundly  thankful,  and  I  say  that  on  behalf 
of  those  whom  I  represent,  that  this  Senate  Committee  has  given  u^ 
a  hearing  to-day.  I  am  distressed  to  observe  that  there  is  not  a 
fuller  attendance  of  Senators,  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  should  go  on 
with  what  I  have  to  say  notwithstanding,  in  the  hope  that  as  my 
mind  was  brought  to  where  I  am  to-day,  perhaps  the  minds  of 
some  of  my  fellow  Democrats  may  be  so  brought,  and  that  we  may 
be  preserved  from  the  calamity  which  I  believe  is  about  to  overtake 
us,  if  it  be  not  checked  by  the  Senate.  Our  forefathers,  with  that 
in  mind,  provided  specifically  against  one-man  power  in  the  dealing 
with  other  nations.  They  provided  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  authority  to  make  treaties  only  with,  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  then  only  when  two-thirds  of  those  present 
<5oncurred  in  the  treaty.  It  is  our  hold,  our  democratic  hold,  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  I  believe  is  going  to  save 
us  and  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  world  from  being  plunged 
into  wars  such  as  have  not  been  comparable  in  our  history  before, 
and  which  will  occur  under  any  such  proposition.  We  have  now  more 
than  one-half  of  the  world  in  open  rebellion  against  the  other  half 
asserting  repressive  power,  among  which  would  be  under  the  present 
league  of  nations  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sta,tes.  So  the  people 
of  the  world  have  been  looking  to  this  constitution,  understandmg 
its  strength  and  elasticity,  and  looking  to  the  Senate  to  save  them 
from  what  they  think  will  be  the  most  calamitous  event  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Might  I,  without  being  thought  to  put  a  personal  angle  on  what 
I  have  to  say,  describe  as  briefly  as  I  may  how  I  am  brought  to 
this  conclusion,  which  I  urge  upon  you.  Although  I  am  but  one 
humble  citizen  of  this  country,  m  appearing  before  you  gentlemen 
to  plead  the  cause  I  do,  I  do  so  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity  which 
I  have  never  before  felt  in  any  presence  in  my  life.  Perhaps  what 
I  say  about  myself  may  in  a  small  way  reflect  an  angle  on  the  public 
mind,  and  it  might  give  your  committee  perhaps  some  sort  of  idea 
if  I  can  make  myself  plain,  of  what  goes  to  make  up  the  composite 
mind.  Prior  to  our  entry  into  this  war  I  might  have  been  described 
as  a  pacifist.  I  know  that  this  finally  in  its  last  analysis  will  not 
be  a  political  question.  I  know  that  when  this  matter  is  settled  it 
is  going  to  be  settled  by  honorable  men  from  motives  of  the  loftiest 
patriotism.  Our  reactions  may  first  be  excused,  primarily  and  initi- 
ally, for  running  along  party  lines,  because  we  are  a  party  gov- 
ernment, but  in  great  questions,  we  stand  together.  That  is  evi- 
denced by  the  support  that  the  gentlemen  in  whose  presence  I  have 
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the  honor  to  speak  gave  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  mem- 
ber of  my  part^,  during  the  dark  days  when  he  needed  support  in 
the  bitter  conflict  which  cost  us  so  many  precious  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars  of  our  treasure.  I  say  this  because  I  have  always  been  a 
Democrat,  and  I  like  to  call  myself  an  independent  Democrat,  and 
I  have  supported  every  Democratic  President  since  I  reached  my 
majority.  Frior  to  our  entry  into  this  war  I  was  a  believer  in  peace 
to  the  point  of  bein^  called  a  pacifist. 

I  believe  I  did  think  that  I  was  a  pacifist,  but  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  these  questions  I  found,  as  we  all  found,  that  there 
a/re  so  many  things  that  we  would  fight  for,  there  are  so  many  things 
that  if  physically  brave  enough  we  Would  die  for,  that  the  pacifist 
so-called  in  this  country  was  a  negligible  quantity.  But  I  did  have 
that  point  of  view  to  an  extent  that  I  was  led  to  make  something' 
like  78  speeches  on  the  theme  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  gave  to  us,  that  he  kept  us  out  of  war,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  throughout  this  land  there  was  a  great  response  to  that 
thought.  On  account  of  certain  connections  I  nave  had  in  an  official 
way — I  suppose  for  that  reason — I  was  sent  through  the  great 
Hocking  Valley  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  coal  valley,  and 
practically  with  unanimity  the  people  in  that  section  responded  to 
the  thought  that  we  were  traditionally  opposed  to  war,  that  we  were 
historically  opposed  to  entangling  ourselves  with  any  European  em- 
broilment and  entanglements.  But  our  country  saw  fit  through  the 
regular  processes  to  declare  war,  and  I  say  that  I  speak  the  com- 
posite mind  of  the  people  who  despise  war  in  this  country  when  I 
say  that  they  sprang  to  the  support  of  the  Government  because  under 
the  written  Constitution  laid  down  by  our  forefathers  they  agreed 
in  honor  to  do  so.  They  knew,  the  intelligent  ones  of  them,  that 
when  war  was  declared  by  this  country  the  President  of  the  United 
States  became  the  most  powerful  potentate  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  knew  or  thought  they  knew  that  ne  needed  less  legis- 
lation in  the  freest  country  in  the  world  to  perform  what  was  at 
his  hand,  namely,  to  provide  the  means  and  opportunity  for  winning 
this  war,  than  did  any  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  including  the 
late  Emperor  of  Germany;  and  we  did  it  purposely,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee — ^I  believe  our  forefathers  did — because  it  was  thought 
at  that  time  that  a  democracy,  a  government  founded  upon  Repub- 
lican principles,  could  not  stand  against  an  autocracy  where  one 
man  had  autocratic  power,  so  it  was  provided,  and  wisely  provided, 
that  along  the  paths  of  peace  we  should  proceed  as  a  democracy, 
but  that  when  war  was  declared  we  wanted  all  of  the  power,  all 
of  the  drive,  all  of  the  concentration  that  the  most  powerful  po- 
tentate on  the  face  of  the  earth  might  have  at  that  time. 

So  that  we  went  into  it  without  (juestion.  I  believe  that  nothiiuj 
that  was  done  by  any  man  in  this  war  was  a  sacrifice.  I  stood 
among  the  2,200  graves  of  those  American  citizens  at  the  edge  of 
Belleau  Wood,  with  practically  every  name  on  every  cross  showing 
the  boy  or  the  man  was  of  Irish  or  German  origin,  because  there 
were  many  German  names  on  those  crosses,  and  I  knew  that  even 
they,  fighting  in  this  spirit  as  they  did,  would  not  say,  if  their  voice- 
less lips  could  speak,  that  they  nad  made  any  sacrifice.  They  did 
it  willingly,  cheerfully,  for  the  confederation  of  human  beings  that 
got  together  more  than  150  years  ago  to  declare  that  this  was  one 
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Government  that  would  never  foster  tyranny ;  that  it  was  one  Gov- 
ernment that  would  always  remain  the  refuge  of  the  principles  of 
right,  and  that  when  it  was  threatened  or  that  when  its  representa- 
tives thought  it  was  threatened,  their  answer  could  be  but  one  things 
to  give  up  all  they  had,  even  lire,  for  this  Government. 

1  had  the  privilege  to  serve  my  Government  for  about  a  year,  or 
over  a  year,  m  a  capacity  that  brought  me  quite  in  touch  with  what 
might  be  called  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Consider- 
ing industrial  disputes  involving  something  over  3,000,000  people,  I 
saw  that  that  same  spirit  existed  among  the  working  people,  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  masses,  the  common  people  of  this  country^ 
and  that  that  same  intelligent  thought,  even  though  perhaps  they 
could  not  define  a  section  of  the  Constitution,  actuated  them,  that 
same  spirit  and  genius,  so  that  they  were  just  like  the  soldier  who 
went  abroad.  Therefore,  when  we  threw  the  weight  of  our  great 
resources  and  our  man  power  into  the  conflict,  we  obtained  the  re- 
sults we  did.  I  used  the  words  **man  power"  as  I  do,  although  I 
despise  the  words,  because  I  know  that  man  power  is  talked  about 
by  the  Governments  of  Europe  as  meaning  only  the  skull  and  the 
brains  of  such  as  my  bojr  who  sits  yonder.  It  means  the  disem- 
boweling of  the  human  beings ;  it  means  throwing  men  and  women 
to  their  death  by  the  words  usually  of  one  or  two  men.  But  &at 
was  the  name  they  gave  to  it,  and  so  I  use  it.  We  threw  into  the 
conflict  the  man  power  of  this  country  and  the  matchless  resources 
that  won  this  war.  I  say  that,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  not 
because  strategically  our  soldiers  made  a  fight  that  kept  the  enemy 
from  Paris,  not  because  with  a  dash  that  at  least  was  as  great  as 
that  of  the  most  seasoned  soldiers,  they  won  a  battle  at  certain  points 
and  turned  the  tide.  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  I  mean  that  when 
we  threw  in  our  mighty  resources  that  war  was  won.  We  have 
enough  gained  to  pay  off  the  war  in  one  year's  productivity.  We 
have  enough  now,  according  to  Government  figures,  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  the  war  in  the  increased  value  of  our  productivity  since  1914  • 
so  that  if  a  country  marches  on  its  stomach  and  wins  by  the  last 
pound  of  wheat  or  the  last  pound  of  meat,  when  we  went  in,  we 
won  this  war. 

In  addition  to  being  opposed  to  war — and  I  want  to  say  that  my 
opposition  was  stren^hened  by  walking  through  those  devastated 
fields  in  France — I  want  to  add  one  other  thought.  No  man  could 
see  the  bleaching  bones  of  his  own  kindred,  no  man  could  look  at 
those  rough  brogans  still  with  the  flesh  and  blood  in  them  of  the  liv- 
ing men  who  walked  in  them  a  few  months  ago,  and  not  despise  war 
with  all  his  heart.  I  was  a  believer  likewise  in  a  league  of  nations. 
I  profoundly  believed  in  a  league  of  nations.  I  took  my  concep- 
tion of  a  league  of  nations  from  what  our  great  President  has  said, 
and  I  want  to  say  at  this  moment  again,  according  him  very  great 
respect  for  his  great  ability  and  for  the  work  that  he  has  done  for 
this  country  up  until  this  time,  that  the  best  friend  that  he  has  in 
the  United  States  is  the  man  who  will  stand  up  and  preserve  him 
from  the  wreck  of  the  great  mistake  that  he  seems  about  to  make 
after  coming  from  Paris. 

I  followed  his  concept,  and  I  was  and  am  in  favor  of  that 
much-talked-of  thing,  a  league  of  nations,  a  league  of  nations  that 
will  let  every  nation  upon  the  earth  take  part  in  it,  to  begin  with 
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national  disarmament,  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the 
much-talked-of  open  covenants  openly  arrived  at,  and  the  abolition 
of  secret  treaties.  It  was  not  an  ideal  thing.  I  say  that  it  was  the 
whole  basis  of  any  league  of  nations  that  would  prove  effective-  It 
was  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  secret  diplomacy,  and  open 
covenants  that  a  free  people  could  understand  and  act  upon  intel- 
ligently, as  I  know  you  are  trying  to  act  upon  this  question  to-day. 
I  believed  that  such  a  league  of  nations  was  possible,  and  I  so 
abhorred  war  that  I  gjave  what  strength  I  had  to  the  formation 
of  suth  a  league.  Having  been  a  humble  member  of  the  Leagiie  to 
Enforce  Peace,  after  the  armistice  was  signed  I  accepted  a  position 
upon  the  executive  committee  of  that  body,  and  took  part  in  the 
nation-wide  tour  for  a  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Bqbah.  Did  you  travel  with  Mr.  Taft  for  a  while? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did.  I  traveled  as  far  as  Chicago  with  him. 
From  there  I  went  to  St.  Louis  and  he  went  in  another  direction, 
ai.d  I  will  sav  that  I  was  in  accord  with  Mr.  Taft  and  Dr.  Lov^rell 
and  others  who  spoke  with  him  upon  this  general  proposition,  and 
I  believe  at  heart  if  I  understand  them  I  am  in  accord  with  them 
to-day;  and  perhaps  if  I  can  get  to  it  as  I  hurry  through  I  may 
show  the  point  of  departure,  and  hope  that  the  rest  of  them  will 
depart  at  the  same  pomt.    [Applause.] 

It  was  thrown  in  my  way  to  go  to  l^aris.    I  mi^t  say  here,  al- 
though it  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of  or  to  be  ashamed  of,  that  I 
have  not  given  as  much  attention  to  the  so-called  Irish  question 
that  formerly  existed  as  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  who  appear 
with  me  here  to-day.    I  was  not  a  member  of  any  society  that  had 
for  its  object  help  to  Ireland,  but  I  was  called  into  this  by  the 
gentlemen  who  organized  the  Irish  race  convention.    My  ancestry 
was  Irish,  every  bit  of  it.     This  appeals  to  me  as  an  American 
proposition.     It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  case  of  Ireland  so 
splendidly  described  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
be  given  to  the  world,  if  it  could  be  understood  that  that  was  what 
vrc  fought  for,  the  greatest  advance  could  be  made  by  our  country, 
and  the  greatest  evidence  could  be  given  of  our  entire  good  faith 
in   this  enormous  and   awesome  enterprise  upon   which  we  had 
entered,  so  that  I  went  in  as  the  representative  and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independ- 
ence from  the  Irish  race  convention.    We  have  here,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  and  have  given  you  a  copy  of,  all  the  correspondence 
that  we  had  with  all  persons  while  in  I*aris.    We  have  given  you  a 
splendid  copy  of  the  report  on  conditions  in  Ireland.     We  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  your  honorable  chairman,  a  copy  of  which 
is  on  the  first  page  of  the  brown-covered  pamphlet  m  which  we 
have  embodied  this  correspondence.     In  addition  to  that  we  had 
interviews  with   every  member  of  the  American  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace.    Some  of  them  we  believe  to  be  very  significant, 
and  we  wanted  to  give  the  full  text  of  those  interviews  in  an 
executive  session  of  this  committee,  because  I  believed  there  were 
matters  in  it  that  ought  not  to  be  made  public,  that  would  be 
embarrassing  to  some  gentlemen  if  they  were  made  public,  but  we 
will  offer  them  to  an  executive  meeting  of  this  committee  or  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  if  called  upon. 
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Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  these  communications 
be  received  and  printed  as  a  confidential  committee  document. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  be  no  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Walsh.  We  were  sent  to  Paris  and  we  went  there  with  the 
commission  of  these  5,132  men  and  women,  with  this  idea. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  California. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hearings  of  this  committee  have  all  been  open. 
We  have  endeavored  to  make  a  departure  from  the  rules  that  nave 
prevailed  heretofore,  and  to  act  in  the  open;  to  observe  one  of  the 
14  points,  that  of  open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at. 

I  think  these  communications,  if  printed,  ought  to  be  open  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  United  States  Senate.  (Applause.)  I  want 
to  amend  the  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Moses)  or  to  substitute  for  it  the  motion  that  the. communi- 
cations be  received,  be  accepted,  and  be  printed  as  a  part  of  our 
record  of  the  proceedings. 

Senator  Moses.  I  accept  that  substitute,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  on  the  substitute* 

Senator  Borah.  What  are  these  communications) 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  communications  are  the  interviews  which  we  had 
with  the  members  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 
including  the  President. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  commission  waited  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  there  declined  to  receive  from 
him  any  confidential  information  which  they  could  not  impart  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  the  committee  could  not  con- 
scientiously receive  information  of  that  character  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — and  I  was  one  who  would  not  have  at- 
tended the  conference  had  it  not  been  open,  I  must  decline — and  I 
had  intended  to  so  state  later — ^to  keep  anything  confidential  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  whidi  it  is  their  business  to  know. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  matter  ought 
to  come  later,  because  it  was  understood  that  we  would  have  nothing 
but  hearing  this  morning. 

Senator  Fall.  This  is  a  part  of  the  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  for  the  printing 
of  these  documents. 

Senator  Fall.  That  will  leave  them  at  liberty  to  present  them 
under  those  conditions,  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  submitted,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
published  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Fall,  I  simply  wanted  to  serve  notice  that  I  would  not 
regard  the  information  as  confidential  if  it  was  submitted. 

Senator  Knox.  Put  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  shall  these  documents  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Walsh  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  record,  as  submitted 
by  him. 

(The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

(Other  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  fiul,  as  follows:) 
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COBBESPONDBNCE    IN    CASX    OF    IbSLAND's    ClAIIC    FOB    InDEPSNDENCE    BI'WBKH 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Indepsndencb-~Amsbican  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace  and  Repbesentatives  of  Otheb  Govebnments. 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Office  of  Chaibman, 
2142  Wooltoorth  Building,  August  26, 1919, 

Hon.  Henby  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Foreign  Relationa,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D,  C 

Deab  Sib  :  We  beg  to  hand  you  herewith,  for  consideration  of  your  honorable 
committee,  copies  of  all  corrspondence  between  the  American  Commlslon  on 
Irish  Independence,  the  American  Commission  to  negotiate  Peace,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  other  Governments,  at  Paris,  between  the  dates  of  April  1^  1919, 
and  June  27,  1919,  Inclusive. 

We  likewise  beg  leave  to  inform  your  honorable  body  that,  in  addition  to  this 
correspendence,  we  had  personal  Interviews  with  all  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  such  Interviews,  the  substance  of  the  same  were 
dictated  to  stenographers,  and  full  transcripts  of  the  Important  ones  preserved. 
On  account  of  the  subject  matter  of  certain  of  them,  we  do  not  consider  It 
proper  to  offer  the  same  at  a  public  hearing.    If  your  honorable  body  desires 
the  Information,  however,  we  shall  be  glad  to  submit  the  full  text  of  the  Inter- 
views to  you  In  executive  session. 
With  assurance  of  our  high  respect  and  esteem,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Indefendbncb, 
Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
Michael  J.  Ryan, 
Edwabd  F.  Dunns. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Inbefbndencb, 

Hotel  Gband, 
Paris,  France,  AprU  16,  1919. 
The  Pbesident  of  the  United  States, 

Paris, 

Deab  Mb.  Pbesident  :  We  beg  to  advise  you  that  In  pursuance  of  the  commis- 
sion given  us  by  the  Irish  race  convention  held  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
February  22,  1919,  we  were,  among  other  things,  instructed  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, for  the  delegates  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  hearing  at  the  peace 

conference. 

The  delegates  so  selected  are  Messrs  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and 
Count  Plunkett. 

If  these  gentlemen  were  furnished  safe  conduct  to  Paris  so  that  they  might 
present  their  case,  we  feel  that  our  mission  would  be,  in  the  main  if  not 
entirely,  accomplished. 

May  we  therefore  ask  you  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  whomsoever 
may  be  intrusted  with  the  specific  details  of  such  matters  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, safe  conduct  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  from  Dublin 
to  Paris. 

If  you  could  see  your  way  clear  to  do  this,  we  feel  sure  that  It  would  meet 
with  the  grateful  appreciation  of  many  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  would 
certainly  facilitate  the  object  of  our  mission,  and  place  us  under  additional 
great  and  lasting  obligation  to  you. 

It  would  afford  us  the  utmost  pleasure  to  call  upon  you  In  person  in  order 
that  we  might  pay  our  respects  as  well  as  make  a  brief  suggestion  as  to  the 

subject  matter  of  this  letter,  provided  such  course  meets  with  your  approval 
and  convenience. 
With  assurances  of  our  continued  high  consideration  and  esteem,  as  always, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
Michael  J.  Ryan. 
Bdwabd  F,  Dunne. 
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The  Pbesident  of  the  United  States  or  Ahebica, 

Gband  Hotel, 
Paris,  ApHl  /7,  1919. 

My  Deab  Mr.  Walsh  :  The  President  asks  me  to  say.  In  reply  to  your  recent 
letter  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  his  residence,  11  Place  des  Etats 
Unis,  at  5.30  o'clock  this  afternoon,  Thursday. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbert  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  PreHdent. 
Mr.  Fbank  p.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris.  

Amebicaiv  Commission  of  Ibish  Independence, 

Gband  Hotel, 
ParU,  May  17,  1919. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  and  American  Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Sib:  On  behalf  of  and  representing  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  Phlla- 
delphia  on  February  22,  1919,  we  very  respectfully  request  your  good  offices^ 
to  procure  from  the  British  Government  a  safe  conduct  from  Dublin  to  Paris' 
and  return  for  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble  Count 
Plunkett,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  so  that  they  may 
In  person  present  the  claims  of  Ireland  for  international  recognition  as  at 
republic  to  the  peace  conference.  .    . 

As  you  know,  the  British  Government  assented  to  our  going  to  Ireland ;  we 
went  there  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people  and  ascertaining  for  ourselves  at  first  hand  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  that  country.  We  have  returned  therefrom  and  are  now  more  desirous  than 
ever  that  the 'authorized  representatives  of  Ireland  shall  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  present  the  case  of  that  country  to  the  representatives. 
of  the  assembled  nations. 

Awaiting  the  favor  of  an  early  reply,  we  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
Edwabd  F.  Dunns. 
Michael  J.  Ryan. 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Suite  760,  Gband  Hotel, 

Paris,  May  20, 1919. 

Deab  Mb.  Pbesident  :  Following  the  interview  courteously  accorded  by  you  to 
the  chairman  of  our  delegation  on  the  17th  ultimo.  Col.  House  made  the  follow- 
ing request  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George : 

**  That  safe  conduct  be  given  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  from  Dublin 
to  Paris  and  return  for  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble 
Count  Plunkett,  the  representatives  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  present 
its  case  to  the  peace  conference." 

Upon  the  day  following  Col.  House  conveyed  the  information  to  us  that  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  was  willing  to  comply  with  such  request,  but  desired  an  interview 
with  the  American  delegates  before  doing  so,  and  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  that  arrangements  for  the  meeting  with  him  be  made  through 
Mr.  Philip  Kerr,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

After  two  tentative  dates  had  been  set  by  Mr.  Kerr  for  the  meeting  with 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  not  yet  having  met  him,  we  were  advised  by  Col.  House 
to  repeat  our  original  request  in  writing  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  which  we  did  upon  the  17th  instant. 

At  this  moment  we  have  been  Informed  by  the  private  secretary  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Lansing  that  our  request  has  been  referred  to  you. 

May  we  not  therefore  respectfully  ask  of  you  that  the  undersigned,  our  full 
delegation,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  to  you  in  person  in  as  brier 
manner  as  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  case  suggestions  which  Messrs. 
de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett,  the  representatives  aforesaid,  have  asked  us 
to  convey  to  you,  together  with  certain  facts  of  grave  import  now  in  our 
possession. 
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May  we  also  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  in  view  of  existing  conditions  in 
Ireland  (which  can  not  and  will  not  be  denied),  that  to  foreclose  its  case  by 
refusing  a  hearing  to  its  representatives  at  this  time  would  be  disconsonant 
with  the  declared  purpose  for  which  the  war  was  prosecuted  and  out  of  harmony 
witli  the  common  principles  of  democracy. 

We  would  gratefully  appreciate  a  response  at  your  convenience,  and  with 
assurances  of  our  continued  high  regard. 
Sincerely, 


To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

ParU. 


Fbank  p.  Walsh,  CJiairman. 
Edward  F.  Dunne. 
Michael  J.  Ryan. 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  21  May,  1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Walsh  :  The  President  asks  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  of  May  20  signed  by  yourself.  Gov.  Dunne,  and  Mr.  Ryan  and  to 
say  that  he  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  by 
the  President's  direction,  Mr.  Lansing  will  reply  to  it. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbert  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President, 
Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Suite  160,  Grand  Hotel,  Paris, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  May  22,  1919. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter  was  to-day  handed  to  M.  Clemenceau's 
secretary  at  the  foreign  office,  Quai  d'Orsay,  Paris,  by  Sean  T.  O'Ceallalgh, 
envoy  of  the  Irish  republican  government  at  Paris,  and  copies  were  handed 
personally  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  American  Commission  on 
Irish  Independence,  to  President  Wilson,  Col.  House,  Secretary  of  State  Lan- 
sing, Mr.  White,  and  Gen.  BUss,  the  members  of  the  American  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace: 

"  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  17,  1919, 
"To  M.  Clemenceau, 

"President  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris. 

**  Sir  :  The  treaties  now  under  discussion  by  the  conference  of  Paris  will, 
presumably,  be  signed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  claiming  to  act  on  behalf 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain. 

"Therefore  we  must  ask  you  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  peace 
conference  to  the  warning  which  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland,  Jthrough  all  its  organic  means  of  declaration,  has  repudlAted  and 
does  now  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  British  Government  to  speak  or  act  on 
behalf  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  that  no  treaty  or  agreement  entered  info 
by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  in  virtue  of  that  claim  Is  or 
can  be  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

"The  Irish  people  will  scrupulously  observe  any  treaty  obligation  to  which 
they  are  legitimately  committed;  but  the  British  delegates  can  not  commit 
Ireland.  The  only  signatures  by  which  the  Irish  nation  will  be  bound  are 
those  of  its  own  delegates  deliberately  chosen. 

"We  request  you  to  notify  the  peace  conference  that  we  the  undersigned 
have  been  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  duly  elected  national  government 
of  Ireland  to  act  on  behalf  of  Ireland  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and 
to  enter  into  agreements  and  sign  treaties  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 

"  Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem, 

"Eamon  de  Valera, 
"Arthur  Griffith, 
••Count  George  Noble  Plunkett.* 
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American  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  May  22,  1919, 

r>]}AB  Mb.  Pbesidbnt:  The  foiiowiiig  commimicatioii  has  this  day  been  trans- 
mitted to  M.  Clemenceau,  president  of  the  peace  conference : 

"  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  17,  1919. 

•*  To  M.  Clemenceau, 

**  President  of  the  Pea^e  Conference  of  Paris, 

'*  Sir  :  The  treaties  now  under  discussion  by  the  conference  of  Paris  will,  pre- 
sumably, be  signed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  claiming  to  act  on  behalf 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain. 

'*  Therefore  we  must  ask  you  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  peace 
conf erenoe  ta  the  warning  whicii  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland,  through  all  its  organic  means  of  declaration,  has  repudiated  and 
does  now  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  British  Go'^reitittent  to  speak  or  act  on 
behalf  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  that  no  treaty  or  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Grovemment  In  virtue  of  that  claim  is  or 
can  be  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

"The  Irish  people  will  scrupulously  observe  any  treaty  obligation  to  which 
they  are  legitimately  committed ;  but  the  British  d^egates  can  not  commit  Ire- 
land. The  only  signatures  by  which  the  Irish  Nation  will  be  bound  are  those 
of  its  own  delegates  deliberately  chosen. 

"  We  request  you  to  notify  the  peace  conference  that  we  the  undersigned  hav.e 
been  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  duly  elected  national  government  of 
Irland  to  act  on  behalf  of  Ireland  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  to 
enter  into  agreements  and  sign  treaties  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 

"  Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem. 

"(Signed)  Eamon  de  Valera, 

"(Signed)  Arthur  Griffith, 

''(Signed)  Count  Gboroe  Noble  Plunkett." 

At  the  suggeslon  of  President  de  Valera,  we  desire  to  call  the  same  to  your 
attention.    We  trust  that  the  justice  of  the  demand  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
mocracy as  well  as  of  fundamental  human  rights,  may  lead  you  to  throw  the 
weight  of  your  influence  In  its  favor. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Waxsh,  Chairman^ 
Edward  T.  Dunn, 
Michael  J.  Rtan. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the 

Unitkd  States  of  America, 

Paris,  May  22,  1919, 
Dear  Mr.  Walsh  :  I  have  duly  received  the  letter  dated  the  22d  which  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  write  me. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Henrt  White. 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris, 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Hotel  de  Crillon,  Paris,  May  24,  1919, 

Sir:  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  and  Messrs.  Dunne  and  Ryan 
addressed  to  me  on  May  16th  regarding  the  issuing  of  safe-conducts  by  the 
British  Government  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble 
CV)unt  Plunkett,  in  order  that  they  may  proceed  from  Ireland  to  France  and 
return,  and  I  immediately  took  steps  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  transpired  before  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  your 
above-mentioned  letter. 

I  am  informed  that  when  the  question  of  approaching  the  British  authorities 
with  a  view  to  procuring  the  safe-conducts  in  question  was  first  considered 
every  effort  was  made,  in  an  informal  way,  to  bring  you  into  friendly  touch 
with  the  British  representatives  here,  although  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  was  not  possible  to  treat  the  matter  officially.  The  British  authorities 
having  consented  that  you  and  your  colleagues  should  visit  England  and  Ireland^ 
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although  your  passports  were  only  good  for  Prance,  every  facility  was  given 
to  you  to  make  the  Journey.  Before  your  return  to  Paris,  however,  reports 
were  received  of  certain  utterances  made  by  you  and  your  colleagues  during 
your  visit  to  Ireland.  These  utterances,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  gave, 
as  I  am  Informed,  the  deepest  offense  to  those  persons  with  whom  you  were 
seeking  to  deal,  and  consequently  it  seemed  useless  to  make  any  further 
effort  In  connection  with  the  request  which  you  desired  to  make.  In  view  of 
the  situation  thus  created,  I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  the  American  representa- 
tives feel  that  any  further  efforts  on  their  part  connected  with  this  matter 
would  be  futile  and  therefore  unwise. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ROBIXT  LiANSING. 

Hon.  Fbank  p.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotels  Paris, 

Note. — This  letter  was  received  subsequent  to  the  dispatch  of  our  letter  of 
May  26,  1919. 

American  Ooumission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  May  26,  1919, 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 
.     Secretary  of  State  and  American  Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 

Sib:  Upon  the  17th  instant  we  had  the  honor  to  hand  to  your  private  secre- 
tary, for  immediate  transmission  to  you,  a  letter  requesting  your  good  offices 
to  procure  from  the  British  Government  safe  conduct  from  Dublin  to  Paris 
and  return  for  Hons.  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  George 
Noble  Plunkett,  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  copy  of  which  letter  we 
inclose  to  you  herewitli. 

Upon  the  day  following  we  w/ere  advised  by  the.  American  press  representa- 
tives that  you  had  communicated  to  them  the  fact  that  you  had  referred  tiie 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Later  in  the  day  this  statement 
was  confirmed  by  your  secretary  in  an  interview  with  our  chairman. 

With  this  information,  upon  the  20th  instant  we  addressed  a  letter  of  the 
same  purport  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  requesting  a  hearing 
by  him.    We  also  Inclosa  copy  of  this  letter  to  you  herewith. 

Upon  the  2l8t  instant  we  were  advised  by  Mr.  Gilbert  F.  Close,  confidential 
secretary  to  the  President,  that  at  the  President's  direction  you  would  make 
reply  to  such  letter.  We  have  not  been  advised  of  further  action,  If  any, 
either  by  yourself  or  the  President,  upon  our  request 

In  view  of  the  urgency  and  importance  of  the  matter,  the  arrangements 
which  must  necessarily  be  made  by  President  de  Valera  and  his  associates  as 
an  outcome  of  your  reply,  as  well  as  the  further  steps  which  we  may  be  call^ 
upon  to  take  In  an  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  our  mission,  may 
we  not  ask  that  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  an  answer  to  our  request 

With  assurances  of  our  high  regard,  we  -are. 
Sincerely, 

AifEBicAN  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  May  27,  1919. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  and  American  Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 

Sib:  Your  letter  of  the  24th  instant  conveying  the  refusal  of  the  American 
Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  to  our  request  that  they  should  use  tlieir  good 
offices  to  secure  the  issuance  of  safe  conducts  by  the  British  Grovernment  to 
Hons.  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble  Count  Plunkett, 
was  duly  received. 

Your  letter  states  that  you  have  been  informed  that  every  effort  was  made, 
unofficially,  to  bring  us  into  friendly  touch  with  the  British  representatives  in 
Paris.  It  is  also  stated  in  your  letter  that  you  have  information  to  the  effect 
that  certain  utterances  of  ours  made  during  our  visit  to  Ireland  "  gave  the  deep- 
est offense  to  certain  persons  with  whom  you  (we)  were  seeking  to  deal." 

We  beg  to  advise  you  that  no  person  was  authorized  by  us  to  make  any  effort 
to  bring  us  Into  friendly  touch  with  any  British  representatives,  here  or  else- 
where. 
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We  also  beg  to  farther  advlBe  you  that  at  no  time,  in  Paris,  or  elsewhere, 
have  we  sought  to  deal,  privately  or  unofficially,  with  any  persons  relative  to 
the  purposes  of  our  mission. 

In  order  to  make  the  record  perfectly  dear,  we  submit  the  following : 

On  March  27,  1919,  a  letter  in  form  following  was  delivered  in  i)erson  by 
the  undersigned  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  In  your  absence,  at  your  office 
in  Washington: 

"Pakis,  March  87,  1919, 
"  Hon.  Frank  L.  Polk, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Washingt<my  D.  C. 

. "  Dbab  Sir  :  We  respectively  request  the  issuance  of  passports  to  France  to 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
and  Edward  F.  Dunne,  of  Chicago,  111.,  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  recent 
Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  February  22  and 
28,  1919,  and  whose  object  in  visiting  France  is  to  obtain  for  the  delegates, 
selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland  a  hearing  at  the  peace  conference,  and  to 
Dlace  before  the  conference,  if  that  hearing  be  not  given,  the  case  of  Ireland ; 
her  insistence  upon  her  right  of  self-determination ;  and  to  international  recog- 
nition of  the  republican  form  of  government  established  by  her  people. 
**  Very  respectfully, 

"Frank  P.  Walsh,  CAoirmafi.'* 

We  were  informed  by  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary  Phillips  that  he  was  acting 
for  you.  In  your  absence,  and  that  Uie  request  contained  in  the  letter  would 
receive  careful  consideration.  After  a  lapse  of  two  days  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary 
Phillips  Informed  Mr.  Patrick  Lee,  our  secretary,  that  the  request  contained 
In  the  letter  had  beeh  granted,  anil  that  your  office  had  ordered  the  pilssports 
issued,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Upon  our  arrival  In  Paris  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  President, 
signed  by  Messrs.  Walsh,  Dunne,  and  Ryan,  the  full  commission,  advising 
him  that  we  were  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  commission  given  us  by  the  Irish 
Race  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  on  February  22,  1919,  and  that  we  were 
instructed  by  said  convention  to  obtain.  If  possible,  for  the  delegates  selected 
by  the  people  of  Ireland  a  hearing  at  the  peace  conference,  and  containing 
the  following  specific  request: 

"May  we,  therefore,  ask  you  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  or  whomso- 
ever may  be  intrusted  with  the  specific  details  of  such  matters  by  the  English 
Oovernment,  safe  conduct  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  from 
Dublin  to  Paris." 

Following  an  interview  between  the  President  and  the  chairman  of  our 
delegation,  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  Col.  E.  M.  House,  and  the  identical 
request  was  made  through  him. 

The  implications  of  your  letter  that  any  person  was  acting  unofficially, 
privately,  or  secretly,  is  therefore  erroneous. 

Attempted  negotiations  on  behalf  of  Ireland  In  such  fashion  would  not  only 
be  violative  of  our  instructions  but  obnoxious  to  the  principle,  to  which  th6 
steadfastly  adhere  with  multitudes  of  our  fellow  citizens,  that  a  just  and  per- 
manent peace  can  only  be  secured  through  open  conventions  openly  arrived  at. 

For  the  verity  of  the  record,  which  we  are  anxious  to  maintain  upon  this 
important  matter,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  whom  we  gave  deep  offense  by  our  utterances  in  Ireland,  and  with  whom  you 
have  been  informed  we  "were  seeking  to  deal,"  as  well  as  the  name  or  names 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  assumed  to  negotiate  or  promote  any  such  secret 
or  unofficial  dealings  upon  our  behalf? 

We  likewise  deem  it  proper  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to  the  fact 
that  we  scrupulously  refrained  from  any  public  utterances  in  England,  and 
that  our  statements  to  the  people  of  Ireland  as  to  the  objects  of  our  mission 
were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  purposes  stated  to  you  in  our  written 
application  for  passports  and  cherished  and  advocated  by  American  citizens 
since  the  foundation  of  the  American  Republic.  We  are  confident  that,  if  your 
information  is  correct  to  the  effect  that  our  utterances  gave  deep  oftense,  such 
offense  was  not  given  to  the  Irish  people  or  to  their  duly  elected  representa- 
tives, in  whose  presence  the  utterances  were  made. 

Awaiting  your  further  advices,  we  are,  sir. 
Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

Note. — This  letter  was  never  answered. 
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AlCEBICAN  OOMMIS8ION  ON  IbIBH  InDXPENDERGE, 

Paris,  May  £7,  1919. 

The  PBESIDEIfT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Paris. 
Deab  Mb.   President:  We  Inclose   herewith   copy   of   letter   received   last 
eyenlng  from  Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  copy  of 
reply  thereto  of  even  date.    We  submit  this  so  that  you  may  be  fully  adyiaed 
pending  one  further  effort  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  our  mission. 
With  assurances  of  our  high  esteem  and  respect,  we  are. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

AMEBICAN    Ck>MMI88ION    ON    IBISH    InDEPENDSNCS, 

By  Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
(Same  letter  sent  to  Messrs.  White,  Bliss,  and  House.) 


GOMMISSIONEB  PUBNIPOTENTIABT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AmEBIGA, 

Paris,  May  28,  1919. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant  and  hasten  to  in- 
form you,  in  reply,  that  I  have  neither  made  nor  associated  myself  in  any  way 
with  efforts  to  bring  you  and  your  colleagues  into  touch  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Government *in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  nor  had. I,  until  within 
the  last  few  days,  any  knowledge  of  those  efforts. 

You,  yourselves,  have  not  at  any  time  approached  me  in  the  matter,  nor  was 
I  aware,  until  quite  recently,  of  the  informal  action  to  which  yo  urefer. 

I  m^y  add  that  I  was  equally  unaware,  until  a  few  days  ago,  of  the  com- 
munication which  you  addressed  to  the  President  upon  your  arrival  in  Paris 
from  the  United  States. 

I  must,  therefore,  both  personally  and  as  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
mission to  Negotiate  Peace  with  Germany  and  Austria,  decline  all  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  the  outcome  of  your  mission* 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Henby  White.      *"r 

Hon.  Fbank  P.  Walsh,  * 

Grand  ffotel,  Paris. 


Amebic  AN  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

PariSr  May  28,  1919. 
Hon.  Henby  White, 

Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Paris. 

Deab  Snt :  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  prompt  and  courteous  rejq)onBe 
to  our  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  just  received. 
With  assurance  of  our  appreciation  and  respect. 
Sincerely, 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 
By  Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  May  28,  1919. 

To  the  Pbesident  of  the  United  States, 

Part*. 

Deab  Mb.  Pbesident  :  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  large 
number  of  cablegrams  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  insisting  upon 
the  securing  of  opportunity  to  present  Ireland's  case  to  the  peace  conference, 
and  protesting  against  article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations.  We 
trust  that  you  will  find  time,  even  with  your  multiplicity  of  duties,  to  give  the 
same  careful  consideration. 

May  we  also  take  the  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the  fears  of  these  peti- 
tioners as  to  the  effect  of  article  10,  if  adopted,  seem  to  have  a  very  substantial 
basis  of  fact  and  reason.  It  occurs  to  us,  as  it  doubtless  has  to  them,  that  the 
following  evil  effects  might  flow  from  the  inclusion  of  article  10  in  its  present 
form: 

1.  That  nations  and  peoples  claiming  age-old  territorial  integrities  of  their 
own  would,  ipso  facto,  be  forced  under  tlie  authority  of  other  nations  or  even 
kingdoms,  without  a  hearing. 
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2.  That  peoples,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  devoted  to  the  principlea  of 
free  ^oyemments  such  as  our  own,  could  be  forced  under  the  rule  of  monar- 
chies or  military  autocracies. 

3.  That  the  signatories,  Including  our  country,  would  be  bound,  after  the 
Ddoption  of  article  10,  to  prevent  the  giving  of  aid  by  outside  advocates  of 
liberty  to  oppressed  nations,  which  practice  has  obtained  among  civilized 
peoples  from  time  immemorial. 

4.  That  the  powerful  signatories,  including  our  country,  might  eventually  be 
compelled  to  wage  war,  for  the  preservation  of  '*  territorial  integrity,"  no 
matter  how  unjust  and  oppressive  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  refusal  to  give  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  a 
hearing  in  Paris,  and  without  consulting  with  them  upon  this  particular  sub- 
ject, may  we  not  offer  the  suggestions  following,  which  might  apply  to  the 
case  of  Ireland  and  other  nations  under  like  disabilities  and  similarly  situated : 

First  Before  final  adoption  of  article  10  that  a  full  and  open  hearing 
before  the  committee  of  four  of  the  great  powers  at  the  peace  conference  be 
accorded  to  any  nation  or  people,  in  order  that  they  may  present  any  ques- 
tions of  fact  which  they  may  desire  to  submit  to  prove  Uieir  own  territorial 
Integrity,  or  to  dispute  the  claim  of  any  nation  claiming  territory  to  which 
it  is  not  entitled,  or  is,  at  the  time  of  the  signing  thereof,  attempting  to 
acquire  or  hold  by  force  of  arms. 

Second.  That  in  any  event  article  10  of  the.  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  read : 

"The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  Integrity  and  existing  political  Inde- 
pendence of  all  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or 
in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  council  shall  advise 
upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled :  Provided,  however. 
That  the  territorial  boundaries  of  no  country  at  the  signing  of  the  covenant 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  other  country  or  nation  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  natural  ones,  or  clearly  defined,  inhabited  by  a  homogeneous  people, 
a  majority  of  whom  by  a  vote  of  its  electorate  has  determined  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  desire  to  live,  and  whose  efforts  to  establish 
the  same  and  function  thereunder  are  at  the  time  of  the  signing  hereof  pre- 
vented by  an  army  of  occupation  or  other  form  of  forcible  repression." 

With  assurances  of  our  continued  high  regard,  we  remain. 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
By  FsANK  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

(Copies  of  the  above  letter  and  cablegrams  sent  to  Messrs.  House,  White, 
Bliss,  and  Lansing.) 

American  Commission  to  Negotiatb  Peace, 

Paris,  May  28,  1919. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Walsh  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  President  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  17  inclosing  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  May  27. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbert  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President. 
Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  29,  1919. 
Dear  Mr.  Walsh:  Thank  you  for  your  note  of  May  27  inclosing  for  my 
information  a  copy  of  your  recent  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  the  issuance  of  safe  conducts  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Grifilth,  and 
Count  Plunkett. 

Cordially,  yours, 

E.  M.  House. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Chairman,  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 
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American  Ck>MHis8ioN  on  Ibibh  Indepbndence, 

Paris,  May  29,  19t9. 

Dear  Sir:  As  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  convention  held  In  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  on  February  22,  1919,  we  respectfully  i-equest  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  the  members  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  convenient  and  meet  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  commissioners  plenipotentiary. 
With  assurances  of  our  respect  and  high  regard,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Wamh, 
E.   F.   Dunne. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Grew, 

Secretary  to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Parte,  May  B9,  1919. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  this  day  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

We  were  Informed  by  Col.  House  that  dally  meetings  of  the  commissioners 
plenipotentiary  are  held  at  the  Hotel  Crillon,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  attend  at  any  time  an  opportunity  was  given  us  for 
a  hearing. 

We  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the  commission  at  their  regular  meeting 
hour  this  morning,  but  their  meeting  had  adjourned.  Mr.  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  therefore  suggested  to  us,  through  his  private  secretary,  that  we 
make  this  request  through  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

We  wish  you  to  be  assured  that  we  will  occupy  but  a  brief  space  of  time, 
and  indulge  the  hope  that  you  may  accord  us  this  hearing  at  as  early  a 
moment  as  will  meet  with  your  pleasure  and  convenience,  considering  your 
other  important  duties. 
With  assurances  of  our  great  respect,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh. 
B.  F.  Dttnne. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 

(Letters  of  similar  purport  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lansing,  White,  House, 
and  Bliss.) 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  May  SI,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  beg  to  advise  you  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  commis- 
sion given  us  by  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
February  22,  1919,  and  following  our  letter  to  you  of  April  16,  1919,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  delegates  selected  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  represent  them  at  the  peace  conference.  Our  Information 
is  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has  definitely  denied  safe  conducts  to 
these  representatives,  and  hence  they  can  not  appear  before  the  peace  confer- 
ence or  any  committee  thereof. 

The  resolutions  and  instnictlons  under  which  we  are  acting  provide  that,  If 
opportunity  be  not  given  the  regularly  chosen  representatives  of  Ireland,  we 
should  ourselves  present  her  case;  her  Insistence  upon  her  right  of  self-deter- 
mination; and  to  international  recognition  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment established  by  her  people. 

We  therefore  petition  you  to  use  your  good  offices  to  secure  a  hearing  for  us 
before  the  special  committee  of  the  four  great  powers,  so  that  we  may  dis- 
charge the  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  convention. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  we  desire  to  state,  and  would  thank 
you  to  convey  the  information  to  the  other  members  of  your  committee,  that 
we  do  not  hold,  or  claim  to  have,  any  commission  or  authority  from  the  people 
of  Ireland  or  their  representatives;  but  desire  solely  and  respectfully  to  pre- 
sent the  resolutions  of  the  American  convention  with  a  brief  argument  in 
support  thereof. 
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May  we  also  point  out  that  while  the  convention  which  we  represent  was 
xmofficial*  and  while  we  claim  no  official  authority  in  the  governmental  sense, 
nevertheless,  it  was  a  convention  composed  of  5432  delegates;  democratically 
^selected,  representing  every  State  in  the  American  Union ;  and  the  individuals 
who  composed  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  men  and  women  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion,  of  all  religious  sects,  and  of  practically  every  trade,  pro- 
fession, and  nvocation  which  go  to  make  up  our  national  life. 

.  We  think  it  Is  likewise  fair  to  state  that  this  convention  acted  for  many 
millions  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who,  In  this  representative  way,  respectfully 
urge  you  to  give  favorable  response  to  the  request  of  this  petition. 

We  will  deeply  appreciate  it  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  us  an  early 
reply  to  this  letter,  as  the  matter  of  our  departure  for  home  is  pressing  us. 
With  considerations  of  our  continued  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

Frank    P.    Walsh,    Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  SI,  1919. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  29,  requesting, 
as  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
on  February  22,  1919,  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  members  of  the 
American  CJommission  to  Negotiate  Peace  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  con- 
venient and  meet  with  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioners  plenipotentiary. 

The  commission  is  led  to  believe  that  your  object  In  requesting  to  be  received 
Is  to  ask  its  good  offices  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  so-called  "  Irish  republic."  On  the  basis  of  this  understand- 
ing, I  am  Instructed  by  the  American  commissioners  to  express  to  you  their 
regrets  that  they  are  unable  to  comply  with  your  request,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  American  delegation  to  request  the  peace 
•conference  to  receive  a  delegation  composed  of  citizens  of  a  country  other  than 
our  own,  when  that  country  is  officially  represented  at  the  conference,  in  regard 
to  a  matter  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  mr.king  of  peace  with  Germany 

and  Austria. 

With  assurance  of  respect,  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Grew,  Secretary  QeneraL 
Messrs.  Frank  P.  Walsh  and  B.  F.  Dunne, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  SI,  l919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Walsh  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  President  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  28  with  the  inclosed  telegrams  and  to  say  that  I 
am  bringing  them  to  the  President's  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbert  F.  Close, 
ConfldetUial  Secretary  to  t?ie  President. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  2,  1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Close:  I  am  handing  you  herewith  letter  for  delivery  to  the 
President,  which  is  quite  urgent  as  to  time.  Would  appreciate  it  deeply  if  you 
would  get  it  to  his  hand  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Thanking  you  for  all  of  your  kindnesses,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Gilbert  F.  Close, 

Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President,  Paris. 
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American  (Commission  on  Ibish  Independbnck, 

Paris,  June  «,  1919. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  Upon  this  morning  Mr.  J.  O.  Grew,  secretary  general 
to  the  American  Commifssion  to  Negotiate  Peace,  handed  Gov.  Dunne  and  my- 
self a  letter,  copy  of  which  is  inclosed  to  yon  herewith.    He  stated  at  the  same 
time  that  you  were  willing  to  accord  personal  interviews  to  us. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  courtesy  extended,  and  would  be  grateful  if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  indicate  at  as  early  a  moment  as  possible,  consistent 
with  your  great  press  of  affairs,  when  I  might  see  you. 
Always,  sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  2,  1919. 

My  Dear  Sib:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  31 
answering  ours  of  the  29th  ultimo,  handed  to  us  by  you  In  person  this  morning. 

We  desire  to  state  that  our  object  In  requesting  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  was  not  to  ask  Its  good 
offices  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  as  you  state  in  your  letter  the  commission  has  been  led  to  be- 
llve.  In  order  to  remove  this  misapprehension,  we  resi)ectfully  submit  the 
following : 

Our  information  is  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  definitely 
denied  safe  conducts  to  these  representative?,  and  hence  they  can  not  appear 
before  the  peace  conference  or  any  committee  thereof. 

The  resolutions  and  instructions  of  the  Irish  race  convention,  under  which 
we  are  acting,  provide  that  if  opportunity  be  not  given  the  regularly  chosen 
representatives  of  Ireland,  we  should  ourselves  present  her  case ;  her  insistence 
upon  her  right  of  self-determination;  and  to  international  recognition  of  the 
republican  form  of  government  established  by  her  people. 

We  wish  to  advise  the  commission  further  that  we  do  not  hold,  or  claim 
to  have,  any  commission  or  authority  from  the  people  of  Ireland  or  their 
representatives;  but  desire  in  appearing  before  the  commission  solely  and  re- 
spectfully to  present  the  resolution  of  the  American  convention  wlti  a  brief 
argufnent  in  support  thereof. 

May  we  also  point  out  that  while  we  claim  no  official  status  in  the  govern- 
mental sense,  nevertheless,  we  are  the  representatives  of  a  convention  composed 
of  5,132  delegates,  democratically  selected,  representing  every  State  in  the 
American  Union;  and  the  Individuals  who  composed  It  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  been  men  and  women  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  of  all  religious 
sects,  and  of  practically  every  trade,  profession,  and  avocation  which  go  to 
make  up  our  national  life. 

We  think  It  likewise  fair  to  state  that  this  convention  acted  for  many  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  In  this  representative  way  respectfully  urge 
the  commission  to  grant  us  a  full  hearing. 

We  therefore  renew  our  request,  and  trust  that  the  commission  may  see  its 
way  clear  to  fix  a  time,  at  its  pleasure  and  convenience,  when  we  may  appear 

before  it. 
Awaiting  the  favor  of  an  early  reply,  and  with  assurances  of  our  great 

respect,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Grew. 

Secretary  General  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris, 


American  Ck)M mission  of  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  report  on 

conditions  In  Ireland  with  demand  for  Investigation  by  the  peace  conference. 

On  account  of  the  serious  and  critical  situation  exposed  by  the  report,  we 
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beg  that  yon  will  be  pood  enough  to  g\ve  tWa  document  your  careful  considera- 
tion, and  also  to  present  the  same  to  the  full  peace  conference  or  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  five  gri'eat  powers,  whichever  may  be  the  proper  course  under  the 
practice  of  the  conference.  With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  esteem, 
y^e  are. 

Sincerely, 

American  Ck>M mission  on  Irish  Independbncb, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

E.  F.  Dunne. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Pnris, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Par**,  June  6,  1919, 
Sir:  Complying  with  you  request  of  May  1,  1919,  made  through  Sir  William 
Wiseman  and  assented  to  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Ceallalgh  and  George  6a van  DufCy, 
tbe  representatives  at  Paris  of  the  Irish  republican  government,  that  we  visit 
every  part  of  Ireland,  and  especially  Belfast,  to  ascertain  the  actual  conditions 
existing  in  that  country. 

We  have  the  honor  to  Inform  you  that  we  have,  except  where  prevented  by  the 
use  of  military  forces  of  the  Bngli&h  army  of  occupation,  visited  the  four 
Provinces  of  Ireland,  including  Belfast,  as  well  as  the  other  principal  cities  and 
to\\Tis, 

We  have  prepared  a  report  covering  the  facts,  with  certain  recommendations. 
In'order  that  the  Grovernment  of  Great  Britain  may  be  Informed,  we  herewith 
liand  you  copy  of  this  report,  which,  in  addition  to  the  presentation  of  facts* 
contains  a  demand  for  an  investigation  under  the  authority  of  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

We  also  wish  to  advise  your  Government  that  the  original  of  this  document 
has  this  day  been  handed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  that  copies 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Respectfully, 

American  C'OM  mission  on  Irish  Indbpendbngb. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman^ 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Hon.  DAvro  Lloyd-George, 

Prime  Minister  of  England,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919. 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  three  copies  of  document  entitled  **  Re- 
port on  conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  confer- 
ence," which  we  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the  President,  with  copy  to  Hon. 
David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister  of  England. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  now  considering 
the  subject  of  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  on  account  of  the  further  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  here- 
tofore passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Ireland's  right  of  self-determination, 
which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  peace  conference,  unless  in  secret  session, 
of  which  we  have  had  no  advices,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  kindly 
transmit  one  copy  of  this  document  to  the  Senate  and  one  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  In  conformity  with  the  customs  and  practices 
of  the  State  Department.  With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  considera- 
tion, we  are, 

Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman^ 
B.  F.  Dunne. 
'Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Parii. 
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Amebican  Oommission  to  Negotiate  E^eagob, 

Paris,  June  7,  1919. 
My  Deab  Mb.  Walsh  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  ft» 
inclosing  the  memorandnm  concerning  conditions  in  Ireland  and  to  say  that  r 
have  brought  it  to  the  President's  personal  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

GnsEBT  F.  Close, 
Oimildeniial  Secretary  to  the  PreHdetU. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  inclose  you  herewith  paragraph  inadvertently 
omitted  from  our  "  Report  on  conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investiga- 
tion by  the  peace  conference,"  which  we  had  the  honor  of  sending  you  upoD 
the  6th  instant.  The  same  should  be  inserted  under  the  subtitle  "  The  revolu- 
tion,*' on  page  13  of  said  report. 
Be^;>ectful]y, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indepenncnce. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

E.  F.  DtTNNE. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  Paris. 

(A  similar  letter  and  inclosure  also  was  sent  to  David  Lloyd  George,  British 
Prime  Minister.) 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  Inclose  to  you  herewith  two  corrected  copies  of  our  *'  Report  on 
conditions  in  Ireland,  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference." 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  these  substituted  for  the  ones  heretofore 
transmitted,  or  have  the  necessary  corrections  made? 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

E.  F.  D17NN& 

Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State,  Paris 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Birkenhead, 

Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  House  of  Lords,  London,  England. 

Sir  :  Upon  the  22d  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  od 
that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  a  statement,  in  reply 
to  a  question  of  Viscount  Midleton,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister 
with  reference  to  giving  publicity  to  the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  investiga- 
tion of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith  for  presentation  to  the  House 
of  Lords  this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  Hon.  David 
Lloyd  George,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F,  Dunne. 
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AMEBICAN  Ck)MMI88ION  ON   IbISH   INDEFBNDSNCB. 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 
ESditob  London  Timsb, 

London,  England. 

Sib:    We  have  the  honor  to  hand  yon  herewith  '*R^[>ort  on  conditions  in 

Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference,"  together  with 

•  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  American 

Secretary  of  State,  and  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George,  British  prime  minister,  npon 

the  same  subject. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  charges  have  been  made  that  matters  deeply 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world,  such  as  the  condition  of  Ireland,  are  habitually 
suppressed  by  English  newspapers.  In  order  that  your  paper  may  be  thor- 
oughly advised,  and  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstaiiding  upon  the  subject 
later,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  the  inclosed  documents. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Indepbnbbncb. 
Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

(Similar  letters  and  inclosures  were  sent  to  all  leading  English  Journals.) 


Amebican  Ck)MMi8siON  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Parte,  June  8,  1919. 

Sib:  Upon  the  14th  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmon8 
on  that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  an  official  statement  ag 
to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with  reference  to  giving  publicity  to  the 
result  of  the  findings  of  our  investigation  of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submt  to  you  herewith,  for  transmission  to  the  cabinet, 
this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  His  Majesty,  King 
George  V,  and  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

Amebican  Ck)MMis8iON  on  Ibish  Independence. 
Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Mr.  BoNAB  Law,  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  London,  England. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence,* 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 
His  Majesty  Geobge  V,  King  of  Great  Britain,  London,  England. 

YouB  Majesty:  We  herewith  transmit  to  you  our  "Report  on  conditions  in 
Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference,*'  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addressed  to  your  prime  minister,  Mr.  David  Lloyd-George. 

The  original  of  this  report  has  been  delivered  to  the  President  of  tiie  United 
States  for  presentation  to  the  peace  conference,  and  copies  have  been  for- 
warded to  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  American  Secretary  of  State,  for  transmission 
to  the  Ck)ngress  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully, 

Amebican  Oom mission  on  Ibish  Indefendbncb. 
Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dtjnne. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  IS,  1919. 
Amebican  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris. 

Gentlemen  :  Following  Mr.  Lansing's  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo,  conveying  to 
us  the  opinion  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  that  further 
effort  to  secure  the  issuance  of  safe  conducts  by  the  British  Government  to 
Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  would  be  futile  and  unwise,  we  pro- 
ceeded, as  you  have  been  individually  informed,  to  ourselves  secure  a  hearing 
before  your  full  body  upon  the  merits  of  the  Irish  case. 
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While  making  this  effort  we  are  informed  that  the  United  States  Senate  has 
passed  a  resolotlon  requesting  your  honorable  body  to  endeavor  to  secure  a 
hearing  for  the  same  gentlemen  before  the  peace  conference  in  order  that  they 
might  present  the  case  of  Ireland  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  th  people  of  Ireland  for  a  government  of  their  own  selection. 

In  this  situation  we  feel  that  further  effort  upon  our  part  should  be  sus- 
pended until  the  resolution  Is  acted  upon  by  your  honorable  body. 

We  most  respectfully  urge,  both  as  American  citizens  and  in  our  representa-   ' 
tive  capacity,  that  early  and  favorable  action  be  taken  by  your  body  upon  the 
Senate  resolution. 

If  your  commission  concludes  to  so  act  upon  the  Senate  resolution,  and  a 
hearing  is  granted  by  the  peace  conference  to  the  Irish  representatives  and 
international  recognition  is  accorded  to  the  republican  government  set  up  by 
the  people  of  Ireland,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  further  demand  by  us  upon 
your  valuable  time. 

Will  you  therefore  be  good  enough  to  advise  us  of  whatever  action  your 
honorable  body  may  see  fit  to  take  at  the  earliest  convenient  moment? 

With  assurances  of  our  appreciation  for  other  courtesies,  and  indulging  the 
hope  of  an  early  response  to  this  communication,  we  are. 
Very  respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  July  IS,  1919. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Grew, 

Secretary  General  American  CommisMon  to  Neffotiate  Peace,  Paris. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General  :  We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  handing  you  here- 
with letter  of  even  date  addressed  to  the  American  commission  to  negotiate 
peace»  which  we  request  that  kindly  hand  to  them  at  once. 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

ParU,  July  13,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  to-day  addressed 
to  the  American  commission  to  negotiate  peace,  the  original  of  which  was  for- 
warded through  Secretary  General  Grew,  and  to  which  we  respectfully  request 
your  early  and  kindly  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  Paris. 

(Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lansing,  Bliss,  House,  and  White.) 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  June  U,  1919. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  13,  together 
with  the  Inclosed  copy  of  letter  to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 
and  to  say  that  your  letter  will  receive  my  careful  consideration. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Tasksr  H.  Buss. 
Amebioan  Commission  on  Irish  Independence,  Pari%, 
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AKEBICAn^  GoKinssioN  oir  ItlSH  Iivdeprndeivcb, 

ParU,  June  17,  1919. 

AifEBiCAN  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris, 

Gentlemen  :  Inasmuch  as  the  peace  terms  are  so  close  to  signature,  will  yoa 
not  be  good  enough  to  advise  us  at  the  earliest  x)osslble  moment  as  to  the 
disposition  by  the  full  peace  conference  of  the  Senate  resolution  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  earnestly  requests  the 
American  Peace  Commission  at  Versailles  to  endeavor  to  secure  for  Edward 
de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  George  Noble  Plunkett,  a  hearing  before 
said  peace  conference  In  order  that  they  may  present  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

"  Resolved  further^  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  express  Its  sympathy 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of  Its  own  choice." 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  are  receiving  constant  and  urgent  ln<iUlrleB 
in  regard  to  the  same,  we  wish  to  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  that  unless 
action  Is  talcen  very  shortly,  the  delay  Itself  will  amount  to  a  denial  of  the 
request. 

With  assurances  of  our  high  regard  and  esteem. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dhnne. 


Amebican  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  June  17,  1919. 
Mr.  Pbank  p.  Walsh, 

Chairman  American  Commission  of  Irish  Independence,  Paris. 

Sib:  The  Amerlcaa  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  has  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  June  17  and  previous  correspondence  re- 
garding the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  appearance  of  Edward  de  Valentt  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  George  Noble 
Plui^ett  before  the  peace  conference  and  to  Inform  you  that  the  commission 
will  not  fail  to  comply  with  the  request  stated  in  your  above-mentioned  letter. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Gbew,  Secretary  General. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  17,  1919. 

Deab  Mb.  Pbesidbnt  :  On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1919,  we  had  the  honor  to  for- 
ward you  our  "  Report  on  conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation 
by  peace  conference,**  the  investigation  to  be  conducted  by  an  impartial  body 
appointed  by  the  peace  conference,  and  excluding  from  membership  the  inter- 
ested countries ;  or  a  committee  selected  equally  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land and  the  elected  representatives  of  Ireland,  the  chairnMin  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  parties,  or,  in  case  of  failure  to  agree,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

We  now  beg  leave  to  point  out  that  in  the  report  heretofore  forwarded  to 
you  the  most  revolting  acts  committed  against  the  people  of  Ireland  were  not 
included,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  details  of  evidence  covering  the  same 
are  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Ian  Mac- 
Pherson,  and  military  and  other  officials  under  his  authority. 

The  substantial  accuracy  of  our  report  has  been  attested  by  some  of  the  more 
progressive  and  independent  newspapers  of  England;  but  in  view  of  certain 
public  statements  by  English  officials  and  certain  newspapers,  we  beg  to  malse 
the  following  additions  to  our  report  : 

(1)  Since  the  submission  thereof,  through  use  of  an  army  of  spies  and 
agents  provocateurs,  reprisals  have  begun  against  the  persons  and  property  of 
those  who  are  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  many  of  the  atrocities  reported ; 
and  men  and  women  are  being  arrested  upon  trumped-up  charges  and  trans- 
ported to  places  distant  from  their  homes  and  friends,  so  as  to  be  deprived  of 
assistance  or  defense. 
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(2)  The  only  charge  In  the  report  heretofore  submitted  to  you  which  has, 
80  far  aa  we  know,  received  apedflc  denial  at  the  hands  of  any  English  authority 
Is  the  following: 

"  Polled  and  soldiers  are  habitually  permitted  to  enter  the  cells  where  political 
prisoners  are  confined  and  to  beat  them  with  their  clubs." 

We  are  ready  to  substantiate  this  charge  before  the  commission  of  Inquiry, 
(a)  by  the  production  of  large  numbers  of  witnesses  who  have  been  thus 
beaten;  (&)  by  proof  of  witnesses  of  the  highest  standing,  including  American 
citizens,  who  examined  the  cells  of  the  prisoners  shortly  after  the  beatings 
and  found  the  fresh  blood  still  covering  the  walls  of  the  cells;  (c)  by  the  pro- 
duction of  prisoners  whose  Injuries  did  not  prove  fatal,  but  who  have  been 
maimed  and  disfigured  for  life  by  the  beatings  of  the  soldiers  and  police. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  In  Ireland  as  herein  and  heretofore  set  forth,  which 
we  earnestly  Insist  can  not  be  Ignored  If  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, as  well  as  the  fact  that  If  prompt  action  is  not  taken  many  more 
Innocent  lives  may  be  lost,  and  further  brutalities  committed,  with  the  apparent 
sanction  of  other  nations ;  that  evidence  now  In  existence  may  be  destroyed^ 
and  witnesses  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  we  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  at  once  place  these  additional 
facts  before  the  peace  conference  and  urge  upon  it  the  necessity  and  Justice 
of  prompt  acquiescence  In  the  demand  for  a  hearing  before  an  Impartial  tri« 
bunal  such  as  heretofore  described. 

With  considerations  of  our  continued  esteem  and  great  respect. 
Sincerely, 

AlOEBICAN  CoiCMISSIOIf  ON  IrIBH  INDEPENDENCE. 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairmafk 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

The  Pbesidbnt  or  the  United  States,  ParU. 


AMEBICAN  COICMISSION  ON  IRISH  INDEPENDENCE, 

Parte,  June  17,  1919. 

Ool.  B.  M.  HOTTSB, 

Member  of  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 

Dear  CJol.  House:  We  Inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  which  we  are 
tOHlay  sending  to  the  President,  In  reference  to  conditions  existing  In  Ireland. 
Sincerely, 

American  Oommission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  CTiairm^in^ 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

(Similar  letters  sent  to  Messrs.  BUss  and  White.) 

Ahsbican  Ck)MMissiON  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  17,  1919. 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Becretary  of  State  and  American 

Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris, 
Dear  Sir:  We  Inclose  you  herewith  copies  of  letter  which  we  are  to-day 
sending  to  the  President,  in  reference  to  conditions  existing  in  Ireland. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  transmit  one  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Senate  and  one  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
formity with  the  customs  and  practices  of  your  department 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chapman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  18,  1919. 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Birkenhead, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
House  of  Lords, 

London,  England. 
Sir:  We  hand  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  sent  on  the  17th  Instant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  containing  additional  atrocities  being  coin- 
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mitted  by  the  English  Government  in  Ireland,  so  that  you  may  be  Informed. 
Copies  of  this  letter  have  also  been  sent  to  Mr.  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State^ 
for  transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Isish  Independence, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

B.  F.  Dunne. 

Similar  letters  were  also  sent  to  Messrs.  David  LIoyd-George,  Bonar  Law, 
the  London  Times,  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Daily  Herald,  Manchester  Guardian, 
the  Morning  Post,  and  other  widely-known  English  newspapers. 

AKS8IGAN  Commission  to  Nbgotiatb  Peace, 

Paris,  18,  1919. 
Gbntubmen:  €ien.  Bliss  has  received  your  letter  of  17  June,  1010,  inclosing 
coply  of  letter  of  even  date  to  the  President  in  reference  to  conditions  existing 
in  Ireland,  and  has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  its  receipt,  with  his  thanks. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

W.  B.  Waixage,  Colonel,  General  Staff, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 


Amkbican  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  19,  1919. 
The  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris. 
Gentlemen  :  We  Inclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  this  day  forwarded  to 
Hon.   David  Lloyd-€reorge,   British  prime  minister,   relating  to  the  case  of 
Countess  Markievicz. 

If  your  honorable  commission  can  officially  or  individually  aid  in  securing 
the  release  of  this  worthy  woman,  we  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  ends  of 
Justice  will  be  served  thereby,  and  that  it  will  be  an  act  of  humanity  for  which 
you  will  receive  the  kindly  gratitude  of  many  millions  of  people. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence^ 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  DimNB. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  19,  1919. 
Hon.  David  Llotd-Gboboe, 

British  Prime  Minister,  Pttris. 

Sir:  We  desire  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Countess 
Markievicz,  and  to  enter  our  most  solemn  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Government  and  its  officials  toward  her. 

On  June  6,  1919,  we  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  for  your  official  consid- 
eration and  action  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  a  report  of  certain 
atrocities  and  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  English  army  of  occupation  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland,  with  a  demand  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
of  inquiry  by  the  peace  conference; 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  Countess  Markievicz,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Irish  parliament  and  minister  of  labor  in  the  Irish  republican  cabinet,  has  been 
arrested  and  confined  in  jail  upon  an  inconsequential  charge;  and  that  the 
punishment  now  being  inflicted  upon  her  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reprisal  and  in 
retaliation  for  giving  information  in  regard  to  certain  of  thr  atrocities  con- 
tained in  our  report 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Countess  Markievicz  is  a  woman  of  refine- 
ment, splendid  intellectual  gifts,  courageous  spirit,  and  of  spotless  character, 
and  has  a  place  deep  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  well  as  many 
millions  in  the  United  States. 

During  our  interviews  with  the  Countess  Markievicz  in  Dublin  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  observed  that  while  she  is  a  woman  of  high  spirit  and  strong  will, 
her  health  is  not  robust,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  the  harshness  of  Jail  life  may 
result  in  her  death. 
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Our  reasons  for  making  the  charge  that  the  cruelties  now  being  inflicted  upon 
the  Ck)untess  Markievlcz  are  in  the  nature  of  reprisals  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  as  follows: 

(1)  Much  of  the  detailed  evidence  of  atrocities  committed  against  women 
prisoners  in  Ireland  was  furnished  us  by  the  Countess  Markievicz. 

(2)  She  has  in  her  possession  the  evidence  of  certain  unspeakable  outrages, 
the  details  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  which  we  intend  to  sub- 
mit to  the  commission  of  inquiry  when  selected  by  the  peace  conference. 

(3)  We  have  indubitable  proof  at  hand  that,  during  the  course  of  our  in- 
vestigation in  Ireland  the  Oountess  Markievicz  was  shadowed  by  spies  in  the 
employ  of  the  British  Government,  and  direct  threats  were  made  against  her 
during  the  progress  of  our  inquiry. 

(4)  She  was  arrested  on  a  frivolous  charge  after  our  report  was  sent  to  yon, 
and  while  publication  of  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  in  Ireland,  where  the  facta 
were  easily  ascertainable,  and  during  the  time  the  same  was  being  withheld 
from  publication  by  th3  English  press. 

(5)  The  sentence  Imposed  upon  her  is  for  a  length  of  time  whidi  would  keep 
tier  in  jail  during  the  inquiry  that  may  be  made  by  the  peace  conference. 

(6)  The  alleged  utterances  for  which  she  is  now  imprisoned  were  made  a 
month  or  more  before  her  arrest,  and  no  action  had  been  taken  upon  them, 
.as  we  are  informed,  until  after  the  receipt  of  our  report  on  English  atrocities 
J)y  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Ian  MacPherson. 

(7)  That  during  our  visit  to  Ireland  we  heard  many  public  utterances  of  the 
-same  import  as  those  for  which  the  Countess  Markievlcz  is  in  jail,'  delivered  In 
and  out  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  upon  which  no  action  whatever  was  taken 
by  the  €k)vernment. 

We  sincerely  hope  that,  animated  by  a  decent  regard  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, which  we  know  you  cherish,  and  in  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
especially  having  in  mind  the  danger  to  the  life  of  the  Countess  Markievicz 
through  continued  suffering  in  jail,  you'wni  use  your  great  pCHvers'and  letlitlu^- 
Uj  as  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  the  immediate  release  of  this 
worthy  woman. 

We  have,  moreover,  reason  to  apprehend  that  arrests  of  otter  women  who 
suffered  atrocities  on  their  own  persons  while  in  jail,  or  who  were  witnesses  to 
them  being  practiced  on  others,  are  impending,  and  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Englli^  Government  to  imprison  in  Ireland  or  remove  from  tliat  country 
men  and  women  whose  testimony  may  be  indlspenslble  to  the  proposed  investi- 
gation. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  not  making  this  request  at  the  instance 
of  the  Countess  Markievicz,  nor  at  the  suggestion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
republican  government  in  Ireland,  but  on  the  grounds — 

(a)  Of  our  common  humanity;  and 

(5)  So  that  when  the  committee  of  inquiry  is  appointed  those  upon  wliom 
atrocities  have  been  practiced,  or  who  have  witnessed  the  same,  will  not  be 
dead,  incarcerated  in  prison,  or  so  broken  in  healtli  as  to  be  unable  to  attend 
the  hearing. 

Respectfully, 

AmHSICAN    COICMISSION    ON    IBISH    INDBPBNDBNCE, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  DuiiNB. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independkncb, 

Paris,  June  20,  1919. 
American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  its  national  annual  session  now  being  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  by  unani- 
mous vote  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  international  recognition  of  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  now  existing  In  Ireland  and  urging  the  peace 
conference  to  give  a  hearing  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count 
George  Noble  Plunkett  on  the  case  of  Ireland. 

May  we  point  out  some  of  the  reasons  which  we  respectfully  submit  should 
move  your  honorable  body  to  make  every  effort  to  have  this  resolution  complied 

with: 

(1)  The  American  Federation  of  liBbor  has  enrolled  in  its  membership  more 
than  3,000,000  men  and  women,  with  a  sphere  of  legitimate  influence  embracing 
many  millions  more. 
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(2)  The  Americmn  Federation  of  Labor  contributed  a  tiigh  percentage  to  the 
overseas  army  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

(3)  The  organization  was  the  basis  and  strong  bulwark  of  the  division  of  in- 
dustry behind  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  without  which  the  war 
could  not  have  been  won. 

(4)  Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  this  great  organization,  its  veteran  leader, 
and  other  officials  the  productivity  of  our  country  during  the  great  World  War 
was  maintained  at  the  highest  point,  and  not  one  day's  delay  was  occasioned  in 
the  production  of  essential  war  materials  by  strikes  or  labor  disputes. 

(5)  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  aside  from  its  purely  industrial 
activities,  is,  we  believe,  without  exaggeration,  the  most  powerful  force  existent 
in  the  world  to-day  for  the  maintenance  of  that  democracy  cherished  and  prac- 
ticed by  us,  and  for  the  universal  establishment  of  which  America  entered  the 
World  War;  and  to  wliich  the  world  must  look  for  safety  amid  the  clash  of 
conflicting  governmental  ideas,  ranging  from  the  reactionary  ambitions  of  mon- 
archies and  autocracies  to  the  extreme  dangers  of  unrestraint  and  chaos. 

We  also  take  this  occasion  to  point  out  that  since  we  made  our  original  re- 
quest to  your  honorable  body  on  behalf  of  tJie  Irish  race  in  America,  urging  yout 
to  endeavor  to  secure  a  hearing  for  the  Irish  case  before  the  peace  conference*, 
the  United  States  Senate,  with  practical  unanimity,  has  made  the  same  request  r 
and  we  have  transmitted  to  you  from  bodies  representing  vast  numbers  of 
American  citizens  of  all  shades  of  political  belief,  composing  all  groups  whlchi 
make  up  our  national  life,  cablegrams  to  the  same  effect. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  day  is  so  close  at  hand  upon  which  we  all  earn-"- 
estly  hope  the  terms  of  peace  will  be  signed,  with  the  greatest  respect,  but 
with  all  urgency,  we  would  ask  the  favor  of  a  reply  to  the  following  questions: 

<a>  Has  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  or  any  Individual 
member  thereof  made  a  request  to  the  general  peace  conference  for  a  hearing 
for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Grlth,  and  Plunkett? 

(b)  Has  your  honorable  body,  or  any  Individual  menil>er  theireof,  made  a^ 
request  to  the  peace  conference  for  the  international  recognition  of  the  Irish 
republic? 

(e)  Has  your  ]u>norable  lK>dy,  or  any  individual  member  thereof,  made- 
request  of  the  peace  conference  for  any  person  or  persons  to  present  the  case  • 
of  Ireland,  and  its  right  to  self-determination,  to  the  peace  conference? 

id)  If  all  or  any  such  requests  have  been  made,  jiave  the  same  been  con- 
sidered by  the  peace  conference;  and  if  so,  has  answer  thereto  been  received 
from  the  peace  conference  or  any  official  representative  thereof? 

(e)  If  such  requests  have  not  been  made,  will  your  honorable  body  be  good 
enough,  in  view  of  the  manifold  petitions  and  appeals  herein  referred  to,  and 
in  the  cause  .of  humanity  and  justice,  make  such  requests,  or  any  thereof  which 
you  may  deem  proper ;  and  if  so,  promptly  advise  us  as  to  the  result  or  make 
the  same  public,  so  that  all  of  your  petitioners  may  be  advised. 

With  considerations  of  our  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence,. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

ParU,  June  20,  1919, 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  Inclose  herewith,  for  your  information,  copy  of 
letter  addressed  to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  which  was 
this  day  delivered  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Grew,  secretary  general. 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

The  President  op  the  United  States,  Paris, 

(Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lansing,  House,  Bliss,  and  White.) 
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American  CJommission  to  Nbgotiatb  Pbacb, 

Paris,  June  tl,  1919. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  17, 
which  arrived  during  the  President's  absence  in  Brussels,  and  to  say  that  I 
am  bringing  it  to  his  personal  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbert  F.  Close. 
Oonfldewtial  Secretary  to  the  PreHdeni. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Ck)MMis8iON  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  June  21,  1919. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

American  Commission  for  Irish  Independence, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Commission  to  Nego- 
tiate Peace,  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  20,  In  which  you  advise  the  com- 
mission of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its 
annual  .session  now  being  held  at  Atlantic  City  and  ask  certain  questions  with 
regard  to  the  recent  Senate  resolution. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  I  beg  to  Inform  you  that,  in  accordance  with  advice 
which  has  already  been  given  you,  a  copy  of  the  said  Senate  resolution  was 
forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  peace  conference,  Mr.  Clemenceau.  Mr. 
Clemenceau,  alone,  is  competent  to  bring  this  whole  question  to  the  attention 
of  the  conference.  Beyond  this,  of  course — as  you  very  readily  will  appre- 
cinte — neither  the  American  commission  as  a  whole  nor  any  of  Its  Individual 
members  can  take  any  further  steps  In  the  premises. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Gbew,  Secretary  €^enerak 


*  [Copj'ot  telegnm.] 

Pabis,  June  25, 1919, 
Ian  MacPhebson, 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Dublin  Cttstle,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Proof  has  been  submitted  to  us  at  Paris  that  you  are  using  your  official  power 
as  well  as  the  forces  of  the  English  Army  of  Occupation  In  Ireland  to  suppress 
our  full  reply  to  your  answer  to  our  report  on  conditions  In  Ireland,  which  was 
made  on  the  21st  Instant.  Tour  answer,  published  broadcast,  made  denials  of 
certain  portions  of  our  report  and  serious  personal  accusations  against  us.  We 
are  also  advised  that  through  the  same  instrumentalities  you  are  suppressing 
altogether  or  causing  to  be  printed  garbled  accounts  of  statements  and  affidavits 
made  by  individuals  and  officials  in  Ireland  supporting  the  report  of  our  com- 
mission and  challenging  the  accuracy  of  your  answer.  We  most  earnestly  pro- 
test against  this  unfair  procedure  and  arbitrary  abuse  of  authority  as  repugnant 
to  the  modem  conception  of  Justice  and  fair  play  held  by  right  thinking  men 
and  women,  which  we  had  hoped  applied  to  the  Bngllsh  officials  In  Ireland  as 
well  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  CTuUrman, 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

Note. — ^Thls  telegram  was  never  answered. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  27,  1919. 
M.  Georges  Clemenceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  Premier  of  France,  Paris. 

Monsieur  le  President  :  We  have  received  formal  notification  from  the  secre- 
tary general  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  that  the  whole 
Irish  question  Is  now  referable  to  you  alone. 
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We  therefore  beg  leave,  as  the  repreaentatlTeB  of  the  Irish  race  in  America, 
to  submit  to  you  copies  of  the  following  documoits,  i.  e. : 

(a)  The  repudiation  by  the  representatives  of  tlie  Irish  republic  of  the 
usurped  right  of  England  to  enter  into  obligations  or  agreements  affecting 
Ireland. 

(&)  Official  report  of  the  American  commission  on  Irish  independence  on 
conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference. 

Pending  action  by  the  full  peace  conference  upon  the  request  already  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Oeallaigh  and  George  Oavan  Duffy,  the  en- 
voys of  the  Irish  republic  at  Paris,  for  a  full  hearing  before  the  peace  con- 
ference, we  desire  to  urge  upon  you  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  early  creation 
of  an  impartial  commission  of  inquiry  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  actual 
state  of  war  now  existing  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  English  Army 
of  occupation,  with  especial  reference  to  the  atrocities  and  acts  of  barbarism 
still  being  perpetrated. 

Since  the  filing  of  our  original  report  with  President  Wilson  and  the  Ameri- 
can commission  to  negotiate  peace,  the  following  acts  of  savagery  are  being 
perpetrated  by  the  English  Army  of  occupation  on  the  Irish  people,  which  we 
submit  are  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  continue,  will  render  impossible  the  Just  padflcation  of  the  world 
for  which  its  people  are  so  earnestly  striving: 

(1)  Lives  are  being  taken,  or  men  and  women  are  being  maimed  and  wounded 
daily. 

(2)  An  organized  effort  to  destroy  the  homes  of  the  peoples  of  Ireland  is 
being  waged; 

(3)  Orders  of  banishment  are  issued  frequently  against  people,  commanding 
them  to  leave  their  homes  at  the  risk  of  death  and  under  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment; 

(4)  Raids  are  being  made  upon  peaceful  towns  and  villages  by  aeroplanei; 

(5)  The  homes  and  places  of  business  of  the  inhabitants  are  beling  invaded 
and  ransacked ;  looting  is  being  carried  on  in  a  most  shameful  manner ; 

(6)  Property  of  great  value  is  being  confiscated,  for  which  reparation  will  be 
impossible,  unless  opportunity  is  quickly  given  to  prove  and  inventory  the 
losses; 

(7)  Barricades  and  emplacements  for  artillery  and  machine  guns  are  being 
erected,  which  menace  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people ; 

(8)  The  meeting  places  of  the  workers  of  Ireland  are  surrounded  bv  ma- 
chine guns,  so  that  the  workers  are  in  imminent  peril  of  death  while  endeavor- 
ing to  carry  on  the  lawful  and  ordinary  activities  of  tlieir  organizations ; 

(9)  Reprisals  of  a  cruel  and  unusual  character  are  being  practiced  in  retali- 
ation for  the  efforts  to  present  the  case  of  Ireland  to  the  peace  conference ; 

(10)  Delicate  and  aged  men  and  women  are  being  confined  in  noisome  and 
insanitary  Jails  solely  on  account  of  their  political  opinions. 

As  the  president  of  the  peace  conference,  to  which  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  looking  for  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  the  adoption  of  instrumentalities 
which  will  put  an  end  to  existing  wars  and  prevent  future  conflicts,  we  most 
earnestly  urge  upon  you  the  immediate  presentation  of  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments to  your  honorable  body,  and  the  great  necessity  for  early  action  thereon. 
With  considerations  of  our  high  esteem  and  respect,  we  are. 
Respectfully* 

American  Commission  on  Ibish  IwwgBNpawqL 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairmatk 
E.  F.  Dunns. 


[Personal  and  urgent] 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indepkndencb, 

Paris,  Jidy  22,  1919, 

M.  GEOisGES  CUBMENCSAU, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  Premier  of  France,  Paris. 

Monsieur  le  President:  We  are  in  receipt  of  information  from  sources  of 
high  authorities  that,  as  president  of  the  peace  conference,  you  have  notified 
American  peace  plenipotentiaries  that,  so  far  as  further  consideration  of  the 
Irish  question  is  concerned  the  matter  is  one  in  which  you  will  take  no  action. 

We  understand  this  decision  covers: 
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1.  That  the  roBolntion  of  the  American  Senate,  offldally  forwarded  to  yon 
hy  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  and  the  recommendations 
contained  therein  expressing  sympathetic  support  to  the  people  of  Ireland  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  government  of  their  own  choice,  is,  by  this  action, 
denied  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  your  entire  disregard  of  American  public 
oi^nion  as  rendered  in  the  deliberate  resolution  of  our  highest  legislative  body. 

2.  That  the  peace  conference  further  ignores  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Dunne  for  the  appointment  of  an  international  tribunal  to  investi- 
gate into  the  charges  of  barbarities  and  inhuman  conduct,  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  perpetrated  by  the  British  Crovernment  through  its 
military  forces  in  occupation  of  Ireland,  and  upon  its  defenseless  people. 

The  knowledge  of  your  decision  in  these  matters,  has  been  up  to  now  with- 
held A-om  the  American  public.  The  results  of  the  publication  of  this  informa- 
tion will  doubtless  have  very  material  weight  at  this  time  while  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  Senate  is  occupied  in  matters  of  international  importance, 
in  which,  we  feel  France  has  a  material  interest.  Arrangements  have  already 
been  made  for  giving  widespread  publicity  in  America  to  this  decision  on  your 
part.  But  before  taking  this  step,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  an  audience 
may  be  granted  by  you  to  the  undersigned  to  present  the  importance  ct  the 
situation,  particularly  in  this  relation  to  the  future  interests  of  France,  of 
America,  and  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  20,000,000  citizens  of  Irish  blood  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
effect  of  this  information,  when  published  there,  needs  no  characterization  by 
us  to  indicate  how  grave  may  be  the  danger  to  the  continuance  of  those  same 
relations  of  amity  and  esteem  that  have  marked  the  friendships  existing  be- 
tween the  French,  American,  and  Irish  peoplea 

Trusting  that  I  may  be  accorded  the  honor  of  this  audience  with  you  at 
your  earliest  possible  convenience,  and,  with  assurances  of  high  esteem  and 
respect,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Sincerely^  yours, 

Amxrican  Commission  or  Irish  Inukpendbnci, 
John  Abchdbaoon  Mubphy, 

CfMMnissUmer  in  Charge. 


Repobt  on  Conditions  in  Isbland  With  Demand  fob  Investigation  bt  the 

Peace  Conivbencb. 

The  Irish  race  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1910,  provided  by  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  25 
by  the  chairman,  and  instructed  it  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  for 
Ireland  her  riglit  of  self-determination. 

This  general  committee  selected  from  its  own  body  Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  New 
Y(N*k,  former  Gov.  Edward  F.  Dunne,  of  Illinois ;  and  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  a  special  commission  to  go  to  Paris.  The  instructions  of  this  special 
committee  were  as  follows: 

"  To  obtain  for  the  delegates  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland  a  hearing  at 
the  peace  conference,  and  to  place  before  the  conference,  if  that  hearing  be  not 
given,  the  case  of  Ireland ;  her  insistence  upon  her  right  of  self-determination ; 
and  to  international  recognition  of  the  republican  form  of  government  estab- 
lished by  h^  people.*' 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Paris  a  letter  signed  by  all  the  commissioners  was 
addressed  to  President  Wilson  asking  him  to  obtain  from  the  British  Gk)vem- 
ment  safe  conducts  for  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  George 
Noble  Plunkett,  the  representatives  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  from 
Dublin  to  Paris  and  return ;  and  also  asking  him  to  accord  an  interview  to  the 
American  commission. 

In  response  to  this  letter  the  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the 
commission,  granting  him  an  interview,  and  fixing  the  time. 

The  President  gave  an  exhaustive  hearing  to  the  case  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  referred  him  to  Col.  R  M.  House  with  Instructions  to  say  that  he 
believed  the  request  a  proper  one,  and  that  it  should  be  granted. 

The  entire  commission  waited  upon  Col.  House,  advised  him  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  President,  and  presented  the  request  in  writing  for  safe  conducts 
for  Messrs.  De  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  Col.  House  promised  to  toke  the 
matter  up  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  immediately  and  to  use  every  effort  to  have 
the  safe  conducts  granted. 
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Upon  the.  following  day  Col.  House  annonneed  to  the  commission,  who  again 
called  upon  him  in  a  body,  that  he  bad  communicated  with  the  prime  minister 
of  Eingland,  and  that  in  all  likelihood  the  safe  conducts  would  be  granted ;  but 
that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  rery  desirous  of  having  an  interview  with  the 
American  commissioners  personally  and  would  be  glad  to  have  Chairman  Walsh 
take  up  the  matter  of  fixing  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  confidential  secretary,  Mr.  Philip  Kerr. 

The  commission  notified  Gol.  House  at  once  that  they  did  not  seek  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Lloyd-George;  doubted  very  much  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of 
meeting  him,  but  finally  agreed  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

Later  in  the  day  the  entire  commission  called  upon  Gk)l.  House  and  stated 
that,  under  no  circumstances  did  they  wish  to  be  relegated  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
on  the  question  of  the  issuance  of  the  safe  conducts,  but  were  relying  upon  him. 
Col.  House,  as  one  of  the  American  commissioners,  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  request,  if  possible.  With  this  clear  understanding  they  would  meet  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  on  the  plea  of  being  closely  occupied  with  the  preparation 
of  the  German  peace  terms,  put  off  the  proposed  meeting  with  the  delegates 
from  time  to  time,  covering  a  period  of  something  like  two  weeks. 

The  American  commission  finally  called  upon  Col.  House,  explained  once 
more  that  no  part  of  the  duties  of  their  mission  called  for  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  and  asked  him  to  address  a  formal  request  for  the  safe  conducts 
for  Messrs.  De  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett,  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  secure, 
if  possible,  a  prompt  and  direct  answer  to  that  request. 

Upon  the  same  day,  and  shortly  before  the  visit  of  the  commission  to 
Col.  House,  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Ceallalgh  and  Creorge  Gavan  Dufty,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Irish  republic  In  Paris,  conveyed  an  Invitation  from  President 
De  Valera  to  the  commission  to  visit  Dublin,  and  gave,  among  other  reasons, 
the  necessity  for  a  conference  upon  matters  of  grave  importance  at  the  time 
transpiring  in  Ireland. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  ofllce  of  Col.  House  in  the  Hotel  Crillon  that  evening 
to  receive  an  answer  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  we  found  Sir  William  Wiseman, 
the  liaison  officer  between  the  American  and  British  embassies  in  Paris.  He 
presented  the  apologies  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  for  the  delay,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  would  like  to  fix  a  time  for  the  interview  upon  some  day  of  the 
following  we^.  Mr.  Walsh,  speaking  for  the  commission,  replied  that  if  they 
were  to  remain  another  week  in  Paris  before  receiving  an  answer  to  their 
request  for  the  safe  conducts,  they  wished  to  use  the  time  in  a  visit  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  and  of  mak- 
ing a  first-hand  investigation  of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

As  the  passports  of  the  members  of  the  commission  did  not  include  England 
and  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  amended,  which  was  expeditiously 
done,  the  amended  passports  reading  that  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
going  to  Ireland  on  an  '^unofficial  political  mission,**  and  the  forms  of  the  pass- 
ports were  made  diplomatic,  which  greatly  facilitated  their  movements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  after  the  visit  to  Ireland  demands  were  made  in  the 
English  Parliament  for  a  full  report  from  the  prime  minister  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  true  that  he  intended  issuing  safe  conducts  to  the  Irish  representa- 
tives, and  also  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  have  an  interview  in  Paris  with  the 
members  of  the  American  commission. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  official  answer  for 
the  prime  minister  and  stated  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  not  and  never  had 
the  slightest  Intention  of  granting  safe  conducts  to  the  Irish  representatives. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  agreed  to  the  visit  of  the  American  commis- 
sion to  Ireland,  hoping  upon  their  return  that  he  could  press  upon  them  the 
"  English  point  of  view,"  to  be  used  as  propaganda  in  America. 

The  lord  chancellor,  officially  replying  to  the  same  questions  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  likewise  denied,  on  behalf  of  the  prime  minister,  that  there  was  ever 
any  Intention  to  grant  safe  conducts  to  Messrs.  De  Valera,  Griffith,  and 
Plunkett,  and  declared  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  prime  minister  to  have  present 
at  his  interview  with  the  American  commission  upon  their  return  from  Ireland 
all  of  the  American  newspaper  correspondents,  so  that  he  (the  prime  minister) 
might  make  a  statement  of  England's  attitude  on  the  Irish  problem  which 
would  tend  to  allay  the  growing  prejudice  against  England  in  the  United 
States. 

When  the  passports  were  handed  to  the  American  commissioners  on  the  morn- 
ing of  their  departure  for  Ireland,  Sir  William  Wiseman  stated  that  Mr.  Lloyd- 
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George  wished  the  commission  to  go  to  all  parts  of  Ireland,  If  possible  and 
It  was  his  especial  request  that  they  should  visit  Belftist 

Upon  repeating  Sir  William  Wiseman's  resuest  to  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Geallalgli 
and  George  Gavan  Duffy,  the  envoys  of  the  Irish  republican  government  at 
Paris,  they  Joined  in  the  request  that  we  should  make  a  close  investigation  of 
conditions  In  Ireland,  and  especially  urged  that  we  should  visit  the  jails,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  larger  cities,  where,  they  asserted,  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  were  confined  under  circumstances  of  the  most  shocking  nature. 

Crossing  the  Irish  Sea  from  Holyhead  to  Dunleary  we  came  upon  the  first 
evidence  of  the  military  occupation  of  Ireland.  The  vessel  and  wharves  swarmed 
with  soldiers,  fully  equipped  for  the  field,  going  to  and  coming  from  Ireland. 

When  we  arrived  in  Ireland  we  found  soldiers  everywhere.  A  careful  investi- 
gation made  on  the  day  before  we  left  Ireland  showed  that  the  army  of 
occupation  numbers  considerably  over  100,000  men,  to  which  accessions  are 
being  made  daily.  The  troops  are  equipped  with  lorries,  armored  cars,  tanks, 
machine  guns,  bombing  planes,  light  and  heavy  artillery ;  and  in  fact  all  of  the 
engines  of  war  lately  employed  against  the  Central  Powers. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  approximately  15,000  members  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  The  constabulary  is  a  branch  of  the  military  forces.  They 
are  armed  with  rifles,  as  well  as  small  side  arms,  engage  in  regular  drill  and 
field  maneuvers.  They  are  never  residents  of  the  districts  which  they  occupy, 
and  have  quarters  in  regular  government  barracks. 

After  our  arrival  in  Ireland  we  conferred  with  President  De  Valera  as  to  the 
prisons  which  we  should  visit,  and  Mountjoy  Jail,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  was 
selected,  for  the  reason  that  it  contained  a  large  number  of  political  prisoners, 
many  of  them  men  of  the  highest  character  and  standing.  Mountjoy,  so  far 
as  physical  equipment  and  brutality  of  conduct  goes,  is  not  as  bad  as  many  of 
the  other  jails  in  Ireland. 

We  made  our  demand  for  permission  to  visit  this  Jail  through  the' municipal 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  governor  of  the  prison,  a  resident  of 
England,  who  had  been  In  office  but  a  few  weeks,  refused  us  admission. 
It  was  then  explained  to  Sir  John  Irwln,  chairman  of  the  visiting  Justices 
of  Mountjoy  prison,  that  the  commission  was  traveling  on  diplomatic  pass- 
ports and  was  investigating  conditions  In  Ireland,  partly  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  prime  minister.  With  this  explanation  Sir  John  Irwin,  who  is  in  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Jail,  overruled  the  decision  of  the  governor  and  we 
were  admitted  to  Mountjoy. 

When  we  appeared  at  the  gate  we  were  ushered  into  the  office  of  the 
governor,  where  we  found  Sir  John  Irwin.  The  governor  told  us  that  we 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  prison,  but  with  the  understanding  that  we  should 
not  speak  to  any  prisoner  nor  seek  to  fix  the  identity  of  any  prisoner 
exhibited. 

Although  Mountjoy  is  called  a  jail  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  combination 
of  Jail  and  penitentiary.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  20  feet  in  height, 
and  is  larger  than  any  of  the  midwestem  American  penitentiaries,  such  as 
Jefferson  City  or  JoUet,  and  almost  as  large  as  Sing  Sing.  It  has  immense 
cell  houses,  built  to  accommodate  approximately  1,000  prisoners.  It  is  equipped 
with  workshops,  where  men  convicted  of  serious  crimes  are  confined  at  hard 
labor.  It  is  also  used  for  the  confinement  of  persons  awaiting  trial,  as  well 
as  misdemeanants  serving  sentences  for  petty  offenses. 

Exclusive  of  the  political  prisoners,  there  were  but  12  persons  in  confinement, 
all  of  them  undergoing  sentence  for  petty  infractions  of  law. 

One  of  the  men  who  accompanied  us  upon  the  visit  was  an  official  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  well  acquainted  with  all  of  the  political  prisoners,  so  that  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  them.  They  were  confined  for  the  most  part  In  groups, 
the  majority  of  them  being  locked  up  in  steel  cages  built  in  the  yards  of  the 
prison,  entirely  outside  *  of  the  buildings  proper.  These  cages  are  exact 
duplicates  of  those  used  for  wild  animals  in  the  larger  zoological  gardens, 
such  as  Lincoln  Park  and  the  Bronx  in  the  United  States. 

Statements  had  been  made  that  unspeakable  outrages  were  being  committed 
against  the  persons  of  these  men  and  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  infilcted 
upon  them.  That  they  had  been  starved,  beaten,  confined  in  dark  and  noisome 
underground  cells,  otherwise  maltreated,  and  kept  for  days  with  their  hands 
handcuffed  behind  their  backa 

We  attempted  to  secure  statements  from  the  officers,  either  confirming  or 
denying  the  charges.  We  were  permitted  to  talk  to  no  one  inside  the  prison 
except  the  governor.    He  stated  that  no  such  barbarities  had  been  committed 
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ffince  he  had  taken  charge  of  the  prison  a  week  or  two  before.  He  refased  to 
speak  for  any  time  prior  to  that.  He  at  first  denied  that  there  were  under- 
ground cells  in  the  prison.  We  had  been  furnished,  however,  with  a  plan 
fihowing  their  location,  and  upon  our  Insistance  we  were  allowed  entrance. 
We  found  a  great  number  of  cells  underground  too  narrow  for  human  occupa- 
tion, without  beds  or  covering  for  the  prisoners,  no  ventilation,  pitch  dark,  and 
extremely  cold,  although  the  weather  at  the  time  was  not  severe.  The  chief 
warden  admitted  that  these  cells  were  at  times  occupied  by  prisoners. 

Our  information,  well  authenticated,  is  to  the  effect  that  a  large  number 
of  political  prisoners  were  taken  out  of  the  underground  cells  after  we  had 
demanded  admission  the  night  previous. 

We  found  one  of  the  political  prisoners  still  in  solitary  confinement  He 
presented  a  pitiable  spectacle.  The  miserable  cell  was  cold  and  badly  ven- 
tilated. He  was  in  an  unkempt  condition,  highly  nervous,  palpably  under- 
nourished, and  had  a  wild  glare  in  his  eyes,  indicating  an  extremely  dangerous 
mental  state.    He  tried  to  speak  to  us,  but  was  quickly  silenced  by  the  warder. 

The  political  prisoners  in  this  Jail,  without  exception,  are  men  of  the  highest 
standing — ^journalists,  lawyers,  business  men,  skilled  tradesmen,  and  laborers. 
Many  of  them,  confined  for  months,  have  not  been  informed  of  the  charge 
against  them.  All  of  them  are  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury.  When  charges 
are  made — often  of  the  most  trivial  character — ^bail  is  denied.  They  were  all 
emaciated  and  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Of  the  thousands 
of  German  prisoners  we  have  seen  in  France  none  of  them  showed  such  wretched 
physical  ccndition  or  had  countenances  so  marked  with  pain  as  the  prisoners 
in  Mountjoy. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  prison  we  were  attracted  by  shouts  in  the  rear  of 
the  main  hall  of  the  prison.  Looking  around  we  saw  Pierce  Beasley,  one  of 
the  political  prisoners,  an  Irish  Journalist  of  the  highest  standing,  and  one 
of  the  most  beloved  men  in  Ireland,  being  hustled  through  the  back  door-way 
by  a  burly  prison  guard. 

Beasley  cried  out,  "  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  brute 
who  has  me  in  charge  is  about  to  punish  me  for  saying,  'Long  live  the  repub- 
lic*"  We  immediately  protested  against  the  assault  on  Mr.  Beasley.  The 
governor  of  the  prison  hastened  back  to  where  the  men  were,  and,  after  a 
hurried  whispered  conversation  with  the  guard,  returned  and  said  that  we 
could  be  assured  that  no  punishment  would  be  inflicted  upon  Mr.  Beasley. 

Upon  our  return  from  the  prison  we  were  furnished  with  detailed  state- 
ments of  others  who  had  been  confined  in  the  prison,  exposing  the  vilest 
■atrocities  committed  against  prisoners. 

Having  received  information  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
•confined  in  a  smaller  prison  in  the  town  of  Westport,  CJounty  Mayo,  which 
place  was  invested  by  troops,  we  announced  our  intention  after  leaving  Mount- 
Joy  Jail,  of  visiting  Westport.  Shortly  before  the  departure  of  our  train  ui)on 
the  following  evening  two  policemen  appeared  at  our  apartments,  and  handed 
us  an  unsigned  typewritten  letter,  notifying  us  that  we  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  town  of  Westport,  the  only  reason  given  being  that  It  was 
"  within  a  military  area."    We  proceedetl,  nevertheless,  to  Westport. 

As  we  approached  the  town  a  company  of  soldiers  met  us  about  three  miles 
out,  and  the  lieutenant  announced,  in  a  surly  tone,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  we  be  permitted  to  enter.  We  demanded  to  see  the  colonel, 
to  whom  we  showed  our  passports,  repeated  the  message  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
delivered  through  Sir  William  Wiseman,  to  the  effect  that  he  wanted  us  to 
visit  all  of  Ireland,  explained  that  we  were  conducting  an  Investigation  under 
the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister.  We  advised  him  that  we  understood  that 
revolting  conditions  existed  in  Westport.  The  colonel,  however,  declared  that 
he  would  take  the  full  responsibility  of  not  complying  with  the  request  of  even 
so  high  a  personage  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  though  he  stated  that 
he  was  acting  on  orders  from  the  Government  officials  In  Dublin. 

Many  of  the  persons  we  met  in  the  vicinity  corroborated  the  stories  of  brutal 
treatment  to  which  prisoners  in  the  Westport  Jail  were  being  subjected,  the 
•details  being  horrible  beyond  belief. 

During  our  visit  to  Ireland  we  witnessed  numerous  assaults  in  public  streets 
and  highways  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  rifles  upon  men  and  women  known  to 
be  republicans,  or  suspected  of  being  in  favor  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  outraged  persons  were  men  and  women  of  exemplary  char- 
acter and  occupying  high  positions  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of  the 
^country. 
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We  took  statements  covering  hundreds  of  cases  of  outrage  and  violence  com- 
mitted by  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  BnglJsh  Government  In  Ire* 
land,  the  details  of  which  we  set  forth  herein. 

The  excesses  and  atrocities  detailed  are  either  being  actually  conunltted  at  the 
present  time  or  have  been  committed  within  the  recent  past,  as  a  part  of  a 
scheme  and  plan  to  crush  out  and  repress  the  effort  of  the  Irish  people  to  estab- 
lish a  republican  form  of  government  in  Ireland. 

Upon  the  basis  of  what  we  witnessed  ourselves,  as  well  as  statements 
of  men  and  women  of  unimjieachable  integrity,  we  make  the  following  spe- 
dfic  charges: 

(1)  Within  the  past  few  months  at  least  10  citizens  have  been  killed  by 
soldiers  and  constables  under  circumstances  which  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
coroners*  Juries  found  to  be  willful  murder  under  the  laws  of  England;  the 
last  man  having  been  murdered  in  this  way  less  than  one  month  ago. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  have  gone  unpunished. 

(2)  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  been  confined  for  months  in  the 
vilest  prisons  without  any  charges  being  preferred  against  them. 

(3)  At  least  five  men  have  died  as  the  result  of  atrocities  perpetrated 
upon  them  while  in  prison,  the  post-mortem  examination  in  some  of  the  cases 
disclosing  marks  of  violence  upon  the  bodies  of  the  victims. 

(4)  Prisoners  are  confined  in  narrow  cells  with  hands  handcuffed  behind 
them  day  and  night  In  this  condition  they  are  fed  by  jail  attendants 
They  are  permitted  no  opportunity  of  answering  calls  of  nature,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  lie  in  their  clothing,  befouled  by  human  excrement,  for  days  at  a 
time. 

(5)  Persons  are  confined  in  cells  which  are  not  large  enough  for  one  man. 
They  are  not  provided  with  beds  or  bunks  of  any  kind,  but  are  compelled 
to  sleep  upon  the  bare  floors.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities  or  receptacles  to 
contain  the  human  off&l,  which  necessarily  accumulates  upon  the  floors 
where  men  are  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  filth  night  after  night 

(6)  The  food  is  insufficient  and  unwholesome.  Prisoners,  men  and  women, 
are  compelled  to  live  for  days  upon  water  and  poorly  baked  sour  and  stale 
bread. 

(7)  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  been  discharged  from  Jail  with 
impaired  constitutions,  and  are  in  many  cases  incurable  invalids  as  a  result 
of  thdr  treatment. 

(8)  During  the  past  winter  and  spring  streams  of  ice-cold  water  were 
poured  upon  men  confined  in  jail,  and  they  were  compelled  to  lie  all  night  on 
cold  floors  In  unheated  cells  In  their  wet  clothing.  Many  of  them  were  after- 
wards removed  to  outside  hospitals  suffering  with  pneumonia. 

(9)  Police  and  soldiers  are  habitually  permitted  to  enter  the  cells  where 
political  prisoners  are  confined  and  to  beat  them  with  their  clubs. 

(10)  Solitary  confinement  in  most  horrible  form  is  generally  practiced. 
Numbers  of  prisoners  have  been  taken  directly  from  the  jails  to  insane 
asylums,  rendered  maniacs  by  their  treatment 

(11)  Large  bodies  of  political  prisoners,  in  certain  jails,  have  beep  kept 
without  any  food  whatever  for  days  at  a  time. 

(12)  The  right  of  privacy  no  longer  exists  in  Ireland.  The  homes  of  the 
people  are  constantly  being  invaded  by  armed  men,  and  the  occupants,  in- 
cluding delicate  women  and  young  children,  cruelly  beaten  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated. 

(13)  The  children  of  suspected  republicans,  many  of  tender  years,  are  kid- 
napped and  their  parents  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  whereabouts  for  weeks. 

(14)  Women  and  children  of  refinement  and  respectability  are  arrested 
without  warrant,  and  in  company  of  rough  and  brutal  soldiers  transported  to 
distant  parts  of  Ireland  and  England,  where  they  are  confined  in  jail  with  the 
lowest  prostitutes,  some  of  whom  are  suffering  from  vile  diseases,  and  are 
compelled  to  use  the  same  toilet  facilities  and  thus  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  infection. 

(15)  The  right  of  private  property  no  longer  exists  in  Ireland.  Places  of 
business  of  republicans  are  invaded  by  soldiers  and  constables,  fixtures  de- 
stroyed and  property  confiscated  without  compensation.  In  many  cases  the 
owners  of  such  businesses  and  property  are  utterly  impoverished. 

(16)  Heads  of  hundreds  of  families  have  been  jailed  or  deported,  leaving 
dependent  women  and  children  without  means  of  subsistence,  and  rendered 
objects  of  public  charity. 

(17)  Men  and  women  on  mere  suspicion  of  having  republican  sympathies 
AFA  being  taken  from  their  homes  and  arrested  upon  the  streets  and  highways 
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<ft  Ireland;  deported  to  England,  or  confined  in  jails  in  remote  places,  while 
their  distracted  families  are  kept  sometimes  for  many  months  in  ignorance 
of  their  whereabouts. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  republican  movement  in  Ireland,  many  of  whom 
have  had  these  atrocities  practiced  upon  their  persons,  are  lawyers,  such  as 
Edward  Du^gan,  George  Nichols,  and  John  Hanrahan,  who  rank  relatively 
with  fnjch  men  in  the  United  States  as  Morgan  J.  0*Brien,  John  B.  Stanchfleld, 
I/evl  Mayer,  or  A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 

Some  of  the  men  whom  we  actually  saw  In  Jail,  in  a  pitiable  condition,  were 
newspaper 'men  who  rank  with  Henry  Watterson,  or  the  late  CJol.  William  R. 
Nelson,  of  Kansas  City.  This  comparison  is  made  because  two  of  the  prisoners 
In  Mountjoy,  Messrs.  Pierce  Beasley  and  William  Seares,  are  the  owners  or 
principal  stockholders  of  papers  which  they  edit  themselves.  Many  others  we 
actually  saw  in  prison  are  working  newspaper  men  and  correspondents  of  high- 
class  publications,  such  as  Charles  H.  Grasty,  Frank  H.  Simmonds,  and  Her- 
bert Bayard  Swope. 

Among  the  men  we  saw  In  prison  are  stock  raisers  and  farmers,  business 
men  of  large  afC&irs,  and  literary  men  of  brilliant  parts  and  of  the  highest 
■character. 

We  witnessed  while  in  Ireland  a  brutal  and  unprovoked  assault  by  an  Eng- 
lish colonel  and  a  crowd  of  soldiers  upon  the  person  of  Prof.  John  Mac  Nein. 
Prof.  Mac  Neill  Is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  National  University,  is  an 
educator  and  publicist  of  the  highest  type,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  occu- 
pies relatively  the  same  position  in  Ireland  that  William  Howard  Taft  or 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  does  In  the  United  States. 

EDUCATION. 

If  England  ever  had  an  educational  system  in  Ireland  it  has  completely 
broken  down. 

The  Irish  people  are  taxed  more  for  the  suppoi^t  of  the  police  and  con- 
stabulary, although  the  country  is  practically  crimeless  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
than  they  are  for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  educational  system  of  Ireland, 
including  the  upkeep  of  the  National  University,  Trinity  College,  as  well  as  all 
the  primary  and  other  schools  In  the  land. 

School  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  are  paid  as  low  as  $4  per  week. 

No  system  of  hygiene  or  sanitation  has  been  installed.  The  teeth  of  practl- 
<»lly  all  the  children  are  In  decay,  and  respiratory  and  throat  troubles  exist  to 
an  alarming  degree. 

Lack  of  decent  clothing  and  undernourishment  is  keeping  thousands  of 
children  out  of  school. 

ANTISOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

In  the  city  of  Dublin  alone  there  are  20,000  families,  on  an  average  of  five  to 
■each  family,  living  in  one-room  tenements.  Infant  mortality  is  appalling. 
Destitution  and  hunger  are  rlf^. 

Municipal  bodies  and  private  persons  attempted  to  extend  relief,  but  such 
activities  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  English  Government,  which  is  difficult. 
If  not  impossible,  to  obtain. 

LAND  LAWS. 

The  much  vaunted  land  laws  have  not  appreciably  aided  in  decreasing 
I)overty  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  manifold  defects  and  hardships  in  the 
operations  of  the  law,  all  the  farmer  might  gain  by  his  ownership  of  the  land 
is  taken  away  from  him  by  unjust  taxes  and  monopolistic  control  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

When  the  first  land  law  was  passed  In  1881  the  direct  per  capita  tax  In  Ire- 
land was  about  $6  per  head.  At  the  present  time  the  direct  taxation,  imposed 
by  British  law,  amounts  annually  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $45  per  head. 

Indirect  taxation  of  the  people  can  not  be  accurately  estimated,  but  Is 
higher  proportionately  than  In  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  age-old  curse  of  absentee  landlordism  still  cuts  deeply  Into  the  economic 
heart  of  Ireland.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Its  most  fertile  acres  are  owned  by 
foreigners.    As  quickly  as  the  rich  crofw  are  garnered  they  are  taken  out  of 
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the  country*  and  this  immense  food  supply  and  almost  infinite  source  of  wealtb 
is  lost  to  her  people  forever. 

England  has  cut  off  Ireland  from  the  outside  commerce  of  the  world,  allows, 
no  ship  to  come  trans-Atlantic  to  her  ports,  and  thus  controls  the  prices  of  the* 
necessaries  of  life  for  her  inhabitants. 

This  combined  system  of  taxation  and  monopoly  automatically  takes  away 
the  legitimate  profit  from  the  farmer,  no  matter  how  fertile  the  land,  propitious 
thie  season,  or  energetic  the  individual,  and  sucks  the  life  blood  out  of  all 
industry. 

LABOB. 

Ireland  has  the  best  organized  and  most  coherent  labor  movement  in  the- 
world.  It  is  being  thwarted  and  suppressed  by  the  army  and  constabulary. 
Wages  of  unskilled  workers  are  below  a  line  which  means  to  them,  hunger,  cold, 
and  privation.  The  wage  of  skilled  labor  is  far  below  the  minimum  for  decent 
existence. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  the  trade-unions  have  a  100  per  cent 
organization.  We  met  and  interviewed  almost  all  of  the  national  leaders  ot 
labor.  The  heads  of  the  National  Irish  Labor  Party,  which  is  in  control  of  the 
situation,  are,  without  exception,  ardent  republicans,  fully  alive  to  their  rights 
and  insisting  on  self-determination  for  Ireland.  They  have  all  been  the  innocent 
victims  of  atrocities  against  their  own  persons  such  as  are  enumerated  herein^ 
in  the  Jails  of  Ireland  and  England. 

They  work  along  traditional  trade-union  lines.  If  their  country  is  not  freed 
of  foreign  control  and  exploitation,  and  quickly,  many  of  them  declare  that  in 
sheer  defense  of  their  own  lives,  they  will  be  compelled  to  set  up  local  Soviet 
governments,  and  refuse  longer  to  produce  wealth  for  their  oppressors. 

THE  BEVOLUnON. 

Ireland  for  the  first  time  In  more  than  100  years  is  absolutely  cut  off  from* 
England,  its  regularly  elected  members  of  Parliament  having  with  few  excep- 
tions refused  to  go  to  Westminster.  They  are  attempting,  under  the  guns  of 
the  English  soldiers,  to  hold  orderly  sessions  In  the  Mansion  House  in  Dublin. 

There  is  a  military  organization  of  approximately  200,000  republican  volun- 
teers of  fighting  age,  poorly  equipped  as  to  arms,  and  without  artillery.  They 
appear  to  be  well  officered,  and  seemingly  maintain  a  perfect  organization,  en- 
gaging in  daily  drills  and  frequent  maneuvers.  Upon  all  sides  may  be  heard 
declarations  that  they  are  ready  to  fight  and  die  for  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, no  matter  how  great  the  odds  against  them  may  be. 

Guerilla  warfare  of  the  character  which  usually  precedes  major  confiicts  is 
now  going  on  in  Ireland.  Almost  every  day  there  are  fights  between  small  de- 
tachments of  the  army  of  occupation  and  groups  of  republican  volunteers. 
One  day  the  British  soldiers  prevail,  with  the  result  that  citizens  are  killed. 
In  another  day  or  two  perhaps  the  republican  volunteers  are  successful,  with 
the  result  that  soldiers  are  killed.  Frequently  the  British  soldiery  wound  and 
capture'  the  volunteers,  and  in  turn  the  volunteers  kill  or  wound  the  soldiers 
and  retake  the  prisoners. 

With  a  ferocity  unparalleled  even  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare,  within 
the  past  few  days  men  and  women  have  been  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

The  killing  by  the  British  Government  of  these  republican  volunteers  would 
not  settle  the  Irish  problem.  Those  below  the  fighting  age,  and  even  the  chil- 
dren of  Ireland,  are  singing  The  Soldier's  Song,  shouting  "Long  live  the  re- 
public," and  trying  to  enlist  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 

ENGLISH  TESTIMONY. 

Mr.  Ersklne  Chllders,  an  English  writer  of  high  repute,  who  served  Great 
Britain  throughout  the  war  in  the  Royal  Naval  Flying  Corps,  coming  out  a 
major,  made  the  following  declaration  in  regard  to  the  Irish  situation  in  the 
Ix)ndon  Daily  Herald  of  May  26,  1919 : 

•*  I  could  bomb  a  crowd  from  an  aeroplane  with  a  better  conscience  (and 
more  skill)  than  engage  in  this  cold  blooded  systematic  condemnation  of 
respectable  people  to  the  rigors  and  ignominies  of  Jail  life — to  loss  of  health, 
loss  of  business  and  career,  too  often  to  loss  of  life ;  not  for  breaking  the  moral 
law,  but  in  very  truth  or  obeying  that  universal  law  which  Impels  men  worthy 
of  the  name  of  men  to  become  free." 
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Lord  Cavendish  Bentinck,  a  Unionist  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
within  the  last  month  declared  upon  the  floor  of  that  body,  that  England  was 
not  governing  Ireland,  but  was  engaged  in  a  mere  scuffle  with  the  Irish  people. 

The  lord  chancellor  of  England,  in  an  official  report  to  the  House  of  Lords 
within  the  last  fortnight,  made  the  confession  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  now  in  open  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  the  British 
Government. 

Right  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Asquith,  former  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain, 
made  the  following  statement  upon  June  2,  1019,  which  appeared  in  to-day *s 
London  Daily  Mail : 

"  Lord  French  is  at  present  viceroy  of  Ireland,  which  to-day  is  the  darkest  of 
the  dark  spots  on  the  map,  not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  world." 

DEMAND  FOB  INVEGmOATION. 

All  of  the  charges  herein  made  are  based  upon  the  actual  observation  of  the 
signers  while  in  Ireland,  or  upon  the  statements  of  men  and  women  of  unim- 
peachable character,  who  are  prepared  to  make  direct  legal  proof  of  every 
crime  and  atrocity  set  forth. 

The  Govenment  of  Great  Britain,  up  to  this  time,  has  measurably  succeeded 
in  hiding  the  details  of  these  atrocities  from  the  peace  conference  and  the  people 
of  the  world.  From  time  to  time,  when  crimes  and  atrocities  are  forced  Into^ 
publicity,  they  are  met  in  three  ways. 

(1)  Some  distinguished  English  statesman  or  high  official,  usually  one  with- 
out personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  solemnly  denies  the  truth  of  the  charges. 

{b)  The  British  press  impressively  and  unanimously  denounces  the  charge* 
as  false,  and  carries  many  communications  from  persons  claiming  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  bearing  testimony  to  their  falsity. 

(c)  Government  investigations  before  partisan  Judges,  where  testimony  is 
controlled  by  implicated  officials,  resort  often  being  had  to  intimidation  of  wit- 
neftses  and  subornation  of  perjury. 

In  order  that  the  peace  conference  may  act  in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  the 
conditions,  and  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  effort  of  England  to  keep  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  subjection  by  military  power  and  violence,  in  contravention  of 
the  principles  for  which  the  peace  conference  was  convoked,  we  respectfully 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  report  the  same 
to  the  peace  conference,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following  alternative  sug- 
gestions as  to  its  formation  and  appointment: 

(a)  That  an  imimrtlal  committee  be  appointed  by  the  peace  conference^ 
authorized  to  sit  in  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  London,  to  take  testimony  as  to  the 
alleged  facts  herein  set  forth. 

None  of  the  members  of  such  committee  to  be  residents  or  citizens  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  countries  under  the  domination  of  Great 
Britain,  or  over  which  that  country  claims  to  exercise  a  protectorate  or  control. 

(h)  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  selected  immediately  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing. 

The  prime  minister  of  England  shall  select  three  members;  the  elected 
representatives  of  Ireland,  including  Unionists,  Nationalists,  and  Republicans,, 
shall,  by  a  majority  vote,  select  three  members  of  said  committee;  that  the 
six  members  thus  selected  shall  agree  upon  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  a  resident 
and  citizen  of  the  United  States,  France,  or  Italy.  In  case  of  inability  or 
failure  to  agree  upon  a  chairman,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
elected  members  of  Parliament  from  Ireland,  as  aforesaid,  shall  each  have  the 
right  to  select  its  own  counsel,  to  conduct  the  examination  of  witnesses  and 
assist  in  the  investigation,  the  only  restriction  being  that  counsel  so  selected 
shall  be  reputable  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  good  standing  in  the 
Country  of  which  he  or  they  are  citizens. 

We  sincerely  urge  that  if  the  peace  conference  refuses  a  hearing  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  these  circumstances,  the  guilt  for  the  commission  of  these 
monstrous  crimes  and  atrocities,  as  well  as  for  the  bloody  revolution  which 
may  shortly  come,  must,  from  this  time  forward,  be  shared  with  Great  Britain 
by  the  members  of  the  peace  conference,  if  not  by  the  peoples  whom  they 
represent 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indepkndjbnce, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  ChaimnafK 

B.   F.   DUNNIL 

Paris,  June  S,  1919, 
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AiiEBicAnr  Commission  on  Ibish  Indefenbengk, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  report  on 
conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference. 

On  account  of  the  serious  and  critical  situation  exposed  by  the  report,  lee 
beg  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  this  document  your  careful  consider^ 
ation,  and  also  to  present  the  same  to  the  full  peace  conference  or  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  five  great  powers,  whichever  may  be  the  proper  course  under 
the  practice  of  the  conference. 
With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are. 
Sincerely,  * 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  S,  1919. 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  three  copies  of  document  entitled  "  Re- 
port on  conditions  in  Ireland,  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace 
conference,"  which  we  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the  President,  with  copy 
to  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister  of  England. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  now  considering 
the  subject  of  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  on  account  of  the  further  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  here- 
tofore passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Ireland's  right  of  self-determination, 
which'  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  peace  conference,  unless  in  secret 
session,  of  which  we  have  had  no  advices,  we  respectfully  request  that  yoa 
kindly  transmit  one  copy  of  this  document  to  the  Senate  and  one  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  In  conformity  with  the  customs  and 
practices  of  the  State  Department 
With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  consideration,  we  are, 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
*    Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman^ 
B.  F.  Dunne. 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919, 

Snt :  Complying  with  your  request  of  May  1, 1919,  made  through  Sir  William 
Wiseman,  and  assented  to  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Ceallalgh  and  George  Gavan 
Duf^,  the  representatives  at  Paris  of  the  Irish  republican  government,  that  we 
visit  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  especially  Belfast,  to  ascertain  the  actual  con- 
ditions existing  in  that  country. 

We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  we  have,  except  where  prevented  by 
the  use  of  the  military  forces  of  the  English  army  of  occupation,  visited  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland,  Including  Belfast,  as  well  as  the  other  principal  cities 
and  towns. 

We  have  prepared  a  report  covering  the  facts,  with  certain  recommendations. 

In  order  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  may  be  informed,  we  herewith 
hand  you  copy  of  this  report,  which,  in  addition  to  the  presentation  of  fact^ 
contains  a  demand  for  an  investigation  under  the  authority  of  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

We  also  wish  to  advise  your  Government  that  the  original  of  this  document 
has  this  day  been  handed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  copies 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  Prim^  Minister  of  England,  Paris. 
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Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  19 IB, 
YoTJB  Majesty  :  We  herewith  transmit  to  you  our  "  Report  on  conditions  In 
Ireland  with  demand  for  Investigation  by  the  peace  conference,"  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addresser  to  your  prime  minister,  Mr.  David  Lloyd-George. 

The  original  of  this  report  has  been  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  presentation  to  the  peace  conference,  and  copies  have  been  forwarded 
to  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  American  Secretary  of  State,  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully, 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 
Fbank  p.  Wajlsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

His  Majesty  Geoboe  V,  King  of  Great  Britain,  London,  England. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

Snt:  Upon  the  22d  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  a  statement,  in  reply  to 
a  question  of  Viscount  Midleton,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with 
reference  to  giving  publicity  to  the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  investigation 
of  conditions  In  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith,  for  presentation  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letter  addi*essed  to  Hon.  David 
Lloyd-George,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence. 
Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne, 

Right.  Hon.  Lord  Bibkenhbad, 

Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  House  of  Lords, 

London,  England, 


American  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

Sib  :  Upon  the  14th  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  an  official  statement 
as  to  the  Intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with  reference  to  giving  publicity  to 
the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  investigation  of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith,  for  transmission  to  the  cabinet, 
this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  His  Majesty  King 
George  V  and  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence. 
Fbank  P.  Walsh,  CJiairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 
Mr.  BoNAB  Law, 

Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

London,  England. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

Sib:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  "Report  on  conditions  in 
Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference,"  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Secreary  of  State,  and  the  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  British  prime  minister, 
upon  the  same  subject 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  charges  have  been  made  that  matters  deeply 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world,  such  as  the  condition  of  Ireland,  are  habitually 
suppressed  by  English  newspapers.    In  order  that  your  paper  may  be  thor- 
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oughly  advised  and  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  upon  the  subject 
later,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  the  inclosed  documents. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Amekecan  CJommission  on  Ibish  Independkngb, 

FsANK  p.  WAX.8H,  ChoirvMn. 

B.  F.  DUNNB. 

Editob  London  Times, 

London^  England, 

[This  report  was  given  publicity  in  Paris  on  the  morning  of  June  3,  1919. 
Inasmuch  as  the  report  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  suppressed  by  all  of 
the  London  papers  except  the  Daily  News  and  Herald,  special  copies  were  for- 
warded to  the  editors  in  London,  accompanied  by  identical  letters  as  above.] 


Reply  to  the  Statement  of  the  Hon.  Ian  MacPhebson,  Chief  Secbetaby  fob 
Ireland,  by  Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the  Amebigan  Commission  on 
Ibish  Independence. 

At  the  request  of  the  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister  of  England, 
transmitted  by  Sir  William  Wiseman,  secretary  of  the  British  embassy  at  Paris, 
and  assented  to  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Calleagh  and  George  Cavan  Duffy,  envoys 
of  the  Irish  republic  at  the  peace  conference,  the  American  Commission  on  Irish 
Independence,  represented  by  Hon.  Edward  F.  Dunne,  former  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  myself  visited  the  four  Provinces  of 
Ireland,  Including  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  other  large  cities,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  existing  conditions. 

Upon  June  3,  1919,  the  American  Commission  transmitted  its  report  to  the 
peace  conference,  at  the  same  moment  handing  copes  to  President  Wilson,  His 
Majesty  King  George  V,  the  prime  minister  of  England,  and  likewise  forwarding 
copies  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  contained  a  list  of  hideous  atrocities  being  practiced  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland  by  the  English  army  of  occupation  in  Ireland.  The  report 
was  suppressed  by  the  English  censor  in  Ireland,  and  the  English  press  initially 
printed  incomplete  and  garbled  accounts  thereof. 

After  a  silence  of  more  than  two  weeks  and  upon  the  insistent  demand  of 
the  English  press,  notably  the  London  Times,  Mr.  Ian  MacPherson,  English 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  issued  a  categorical  statement  confessing  many  of 
the  charges  denying  others  and  making  explanations  in  the  nature  of  avoidance 
covering  many  of  them.  The  answer  of  Mr.  MacPherson  was  editorially  de- 
nounced by  the  London  Times  as  halting  and  evasive;  by  the  London  News, 
Manchester  Guarlan,  and  London  Herald  as  containing  damaging  and  shameful 
admissions  of  misgovemment  and  violation  of  human  rights  in  Ireland. 

Upon  the  27th  of  July  there  was  released  to  the  American  papers  and  all  of 
the  news  agencies  an  additional  answer  by  Mr.  MacPherson  to  the  atrocity 
charges  reported  by  the  American  Commission,  making  sweeping  denial  of 
the  same. 

An  issue  of  fact  is  thus  clearly  raised.  If  the  original  charges  are  true, 
England  should  be  execrated  by  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the  world,  and 
Mr.  MacPherson  must  go  down  in  history  as  not  only  the  prime  mover  and 
defender  of  the  unspeakable  crimes  and  cruelties  set  forth  in  the  report,  but  as 
a  dishonest  and  untruthful  person.  If  the  charges  are  untrue,  then  the  signers 
of  the  report  should  be  exposed  as  malicious  falsifiers. 

The  original  reports  of  the  American  Commission  contained  the  following : 

In  order  that  the  peace  conference  may  act  in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  effect  of  England  to  keep  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  subjection  by  military  power  and  violence  in  contravention  of  the 
principles  for  wbich  the  peace  conference  was  convoked,  we  respectfully  urge 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  report  the  same  to 
the  peace  conference,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following  alternative  sug- 
gestions as  to  its  formation  and  appointment : 

(a)  That  an  impartial  committee  be  appointed  by  the  peace  conference,  au- 
thorized to  sit  in  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  London,  to  take  testimony  as  to  the 
alleged  facts  herein  set  forth. 

None  of  the  members  of  such  committee  to  be  residents  or  citizens  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  countries  under  the  domination  of  Great  Britain, 
or  over  which  that  coun^  claims  to  exercise  a  protectorate  or  control. 
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(h)  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  selected  Immediately  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Prime  Minister  of  England  shall  select  three  members ;  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland,  Including  Unionists,  Nationalists,  and  Republicans,  shall* 
by  a  majority  vote,  select  three  members  of  said  committee;  that  the  six 
members  thus  selected  shall  agree  upon  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  a  resident 
and  citizen  of  the  United  States,  France,  or  Italy.  In  case  of  Inability  or 
failure  to  agree  upon  a  chairman,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
elected  members  of  Parliament  from  Ireland,  as  aforesaid,  shall  each  have  the 
right  to  select  Its  own  counsel,  to  conduct  the  examination  of  witnesses  selected, 
shall  be  reputable  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  good  standing  In  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  or  they  are  citizens. 

The  latest  answer  by  Mr.  MacPherson,  published  broadcast  in  America,  con- 
sists mainly  of  bald  denials,  unsupported  by  any  citation  to  [sic]  the  military 
authorities  who  have  first-hand  information  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
charges,  and  without  Informative  detailed  proof  to  substantiate  the  same. 

Assuming  that  England  must  eventually  agree  to  an  impartial  court  of  Inquiry 
substantially  along  the  lines  suggested 'herein,  we  make  offer  to  prove  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ASSAtTLT  UPON  FBOF.  MACNEILL. 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  the  investigators  who  witnessed  the  assault, 
we  will  produce  at  least  20  Impartial  persons  who  saw  the  assault  and  who  will 
testify  to  its  brutal  nature  and  the  insults  which  accompanied  It 

FOUTICAL  FSISONXBS  Ul  ANIMAL  0AOE8. 

To  prove  that  the  prisoners  in  Mountjoy  Prison  were  exhibited  in  cages 
ordinarily  used  for  wild  animals,  we  will  produce  photographs  of  the  cages 
unless  they  have  been  removed,  in  which  event  we  will  produce  at  least  50 
prisoners  who  occupied  them  and  a  countless  number  of  Impartial  witnesses 
who  saw  them. 

VTCniiS  RENDERED  INSANE. 

We  will  produce  the  records  of  the  jails  and  Insane  asylums,  as  well  as  the 
victims  who  have  recovered,  and  the  relatives  of  those  who  have  not,  to  prove 
our  charges  that  numbers  of  Irish  republicans  were  rendered  insane  by  their 
treatment. 

PNEUMONIA  VICTIMS. 

We  will  produce  hospital  records,  testimony  of  physicians  of  the  highest 
standing,  as  well  as  intelligent  and  impartial  witnesses  who  treated  and  saw  the 
victims  while  suffering  from  pneumonia,  caused  by  having  cold  water  thrown 
upon  them  from  a  hose  in  different  prisons,  also  names  and  death  certificates  of 
those  who  died  from  ttie  treatment 

DEAD,   WOUI7DED,   AND   DISABLED. 

We  will  produce  a  list  of  the  dead,  those  who  were  permanently  maimed  and 
disfigured  by  the  atrocities  practiced  upon  them;  also  a  list  of  those  whose 
health  has  been  shattered  and  who  have  been  rendered  Incurable  invalids  by 
their  treatment,  all  accompanied  by  names  and  datea 

VIOLENT  SUPPRESSION  OF  LABOR. 

We  will  produce  proof  that  the  leaders  of  the  national  labor  movement  have 
been  arrested  without  being  Informed  of  any  charge  against  them,  confined  in 
jail  in  many  instances  for  weeks  and  months ;  that  while  so  confined  they  were 
treated  with  extreme  harshness  and  cruelty;  that  their  activities  are  spied 
upon  by  an  army  of  detectives  and  their  meetings  infested  by  agents  provoca- 
tive; that  their  orderly  meetings  have  been  dispersed  i>y  the  military  authorities 
and  violent  assaults  committed  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  seeking  to 
carry  on  the  orderly  business  of  their  organizations ;  that  permanent  machine- 
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gun  emplacements  have  been  erected  and  guns  mounted  thereon  by  the  military 
engineers  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  so  that  Liberty  Hall  In  Dublin,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Irish  National  Labor  Union,  may  be  subjected  to  destructive 
assaults  at  a  moment's  notice. 

INDISPUTABLE  PBOOF  OF  OTHXB  CHABGES. 

These,  as  well  as  the  other  charges  In  the  original  and  supplemental  report 
of  the  investigators,  we  are  ready  to  substantiate  not  only  by  the  testimony 
of  the  victims,  but  by  hundreds  of  disinterested  witnesses,  including  past  and 
present  members  of  the  English  Army  and  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  who, 
sickened  at  the  atrocious  acts  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  and  witness, 
either  redgned  their  commissions  or  now  stand  ready  to  sacrifice  their  careers 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  justice. 

The  issue  now  has  been  clearly  made  and  formally  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  by  the  official  reports  of  the  American  Ck>m- 
misslon  on  Irish  Independence  and  the  formal  reply  of  Hon.  Ian  MacPherson, 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  representing  Great  Britain  in  the  controversy.  We 
respectfully  submit,  not  only  in  Justice  to  the  character  of  the  signers  of  our 
original  report,  which  we  assert  to  have  been  unjustly  and  maliciously  as- 
sailed, but  to  the  cause  of  a  righteous  and  enduring  peace,  that  unless  the 
English  Government  quickly  agrees  to  the  institution  of  an  Impartial  court  of 
inquiry  by  the  peace  conference  its  case  should  go  by  default  and  England  must 
stand  convicted  by  thinking  mankind  as  a  cruel  marauder  of  human  rights  and 
the  one  remaining  government  of  the  world  imposing  its  rule  upon  others  by 
force  of  arms  and  exploiting  weaker  peoples  by  ugly  might  alone. 

Frank  P.  Walsh, 
Chairman  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

New  Yobk,  August  4,  1919. 

[Copy  of  cablegram.] 

Nbw  Yobk,  August  8,  1919. 
Ian  MacPhebson, 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 

Dublin  Castle,  Dublin,  Ireland: 

Am  forwarding  you  by  mail  to-day  reply  to  your  statement  denying  facts  set 
forth  in  report  of  American  Ck)mmisslon  on  Irish  Independence,  dated  June  3, 
1919,  so  that  you  may  be  advised.  Meantime  I  can  not  overlook  the  issue  of 
personal  veracity  and  honor  which  you  have  injected  into  the  controversy. 
This  is  to  inform  you  that  unless  you  Immediately  Join  in  request  for  appoint- 
ment of  impartial  committee  of  inquiry  by  the  peace  conference  I  shall  publicly 
stigmatize  you  as  a  falsifier  and  your  answer  to  our  report  as  a  piece  of  willful 
mendacity  on  the  part  of  a  high  official  unparalleled  in  the  field  of  crooked 
politics. 

FsANK  P.  Walsh, 
Chairman  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  want  to  say,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator 
Fall,  that  we  will  be  very  glad  to  accede  to  whatever  is  the  pleasure 
of  tnis  committee. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  want  nothing  secret,  Mr. 
Walsh. 

Mr.  Wamh.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  Neither  do  we  want  any- 
thing secret.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  certain  elements  about 
it  that  we  thought  they  would  prefer  to  have  held  confidential. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  our  delegates,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes ;  and  we  claim,  and  I  presented  a  legal  argument 
to  Secretary  Lansing  on  the  proposition,  that  they  had  in  no  way 
divested  themselves  of  their  official  character;  that  they  were  sent 
over  tiiere  for  this  purpose;  that  they  not  only  had  tne  right  to 
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attend  to  the  matter  in  hand,  but  that  they  had  the  right  to  hear 
any  representative  American  citizen  in  any  sort  of -representative 
capacity  that  had  anything  to  present.  We  will  be  glad  to  submit 
these  documents  under  whatever  rules  you  may  be  pleased  to  make. 
(Subsequently  the  committee  ordered  the  confidential  documents 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  and  they  are  here  printed,  as 
follows:) 

Interview  Between  President  Wilson  :^nd  Messrs.  Edward  F.  Dunne  and 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  at  the  President's  House,  11  Place  Des  Etats  Unis,  Paris, 
Wednesday,  June  11, 1919. 

Mr.  Walsh  and  Gov.  Diume  caUed  upon  the  President  by  appointment  at  2.15  p.  m. 

Grov.  Dunne  started  by  saying  that  Mr.  Walsh  would  open  the  case  concerning  which 
we  called. 

Mr.  Walsh  stated  to  the  President  that  we  had  come  to  see  him  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
not  secure  a  hearing  for  us  before  the  "Big  Four,"  or  whatever  other  committee  might 
be  del^;ated  to  hear  the  case  of  Ireland.  That  we  had  made  a  formal  request  of  Mr. 
Lansing  for  safe  conduct  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  him  to  the  e£fect  that  it  would  be  futile  to  m^e  the 
request.  The  President  interrupted  Mr.  Walsh  and  said,  "That  ia  an  official  request, 
Mr.  Walsh."  Mr.  Walsh  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  disentangle  this  omcial 
and  unofficial  business.  He  said,  "What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  denial  of  our 
request  that  the  Americans  should  intervene  to  set  the  ^e  conducts  for  these  men." 

The  President  said,  "Well,  of  course,  since  tnat  time,  sentlemen.  you  know  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  resolution  upon  the  subject."  Mr.  Walsh  said,  '^Well,  the  point 
of  our  request  to-day  is  that  if  we  are  to  assume  that  these  men  are  not  goins  to  be 
allowed  to  come  here,  then  we  want  to  advise  you  that  the  people  of  Irelanaare  in 
actual  physical  captivity;  that  those  who  would  speak  for  tnem  are  not  allowed  to 
come  here,  and  are  restrained  by  the  force  of  an  army  of  occupation  which  is  now 
occupying  the  country." 

We  called  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  fact  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
there  was  a  home-rule  bill  signed  by  the  King  and  whidi  ought  to  have  been  put  in 
operation,  but  in  violation  of  their  so-called  English  law,  it  was  not  put  into  operation. 
Later  the  time  for  its  operation  was  extended  for  a  year,  and  later  again  it  was  extended 
until  after  the  war.  Lloyd-George  then  ^ve  out  a  formal  call  for  a  convention.  The 
convention  was  organized  under  the  chaormanship  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  It  began 
to  reach  a  stage  wnere  it  looked  as  though  there  was  going  to  be  an  agreement;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  when  the  Irish  get  together,  north  and  south,  they  always  almost  agree. 
When  Lloyd-George  saw  there  was  ^ing  to  be  an  agreement,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  tiie 
convention  stating,  among  other  things,  that  the  Einj^lish  Government  would  recog- 
nize nothing  which  they  did  that  might  interfere  with  the  existing  system  of  taxa- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  army.  This  meant  that  no  matter  what  the  convention  did, 
England  could  still  exploit  Ireland  and  keep  her  under  subjection  by  her  army  of 
occupation. 

Mr.  Walsh  further  stated  that  England  now  has  a  blockade  against  Ireland  as  effective 
as  the  Allies  had  against  the  Central  Powers;  that  it  amounts  to  an  impost  upon  every 
bite  of  food  that  the  people  of  Ireland  bring  in  from  the  outside,  ana  on  everything 
that  they  ship  outside  the  island.  Mr.  Walsh  told  the  President  that  no  ship^s  were 
allowed  to  touch  at  any  port,  trans- Atlantic,  that  the  countrv  could  not  trade  with  the 
United  States  or  other  countries,  and  other  countries  could  not  trade  with  it.  That 
Ireland  was  the  most  lawabiding  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  a  great  respect 
for  law  and  order  and  the  rights  of  private  property,  but  that  unless  some  relief  was 
given  that  the  workers  there  would  nave,  in  self-defense,  to  set  up  Soviet  governments 
or  do  something  else  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  President  said,  "Of  course,  you  should  understand  that  no  small  nation  of  any 
kind  has  yet  appeared  before  the  Committee  of  Four,  and  there  is  an  agreement 
among  the  Committee  of  Four  that  none  can  come  unless  unanimous  consent  is  given 
by  the  whole  committee. " 

Gov.  Dunne  addressed  the  President,  and  said:  "Has  no  small  nation  complaininjg; 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  victor  nations  eVer  appeared  as  yet?  "  The  Presi- 
dent  said,  "There  is  no  nation  that  has  had  its  right  considered  by  the  peace  confer- 
ence except  those  that  were  actually  concerned  in  the  war.  We  nave  not  attempted 
to  inqtiire  into  ancient  wrongs. " 

Mr.  Walsh  then  said,  "Mr.  President,  it  is  the  present  injustice^  and  the  guerilla 
waiibre  that  now  exists,  that  we  think  should  receive  consideration.  ^  Suppose  we 
present  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  coimtry  in  which  a  state  of  war  actually  exists.    Do  you 
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Paris,  June  6,  1919, 
Deab  Mb.  President:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  report  on 
conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference. 

On  account  of  the  serious  and  critical  situation  expraed  by  the  report,  we 
beg  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  this  document  your  careful  consider- 
ation, and  also  to  present  the  same  to  the  full  peace  conference  or  to  the  com* 
mittee  of  the  five  great  powers,  whichever  may  be  the  proper  course  under 
the  practice  of  the  conference. 
With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are, 
Sincerely,  ^  . 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  CTiainnan, 
B.  F.  Dunne, 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

ParU. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919. 
Sib  :  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  three  copies  of  document  entitled  "  Re- 
I)ort  on  conditions  In  Ireland,  with  demand  for  Investigation  by  the  peace 
conference,"  which  we  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the  President,  with  copy 
to  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister  of  England. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  now  considering 
the  subject  of  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  on  account  of  the  further  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  here- 
tofore passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Ireland^s  right  of  self-determination, 
which  hAs  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  peace  conference,  unless  In  secret 
aession,  of  which  we  have  had  no  advices,  we  respectfully  request  that  you 
kindly  transmit  one  copy  of  this  document  to  the  Senate  and  one  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  customs  and 
practices  of  the  State  Department 
With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  consideration,  we  are. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
*    Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman^ 
B.  F.  Dunne. 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States^  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919. 
Sn :  Complying  with  your  request  of  May  1, 1919,  made  through  Sir  William 
Wiseman,  and  assented  to  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  0*Ceallaigh  and  George  Gavan 
Vntty,  the  representatives  at  Paris  of  the  Irish  republican  government,  that  we 
visit  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  especially  Belfast,  to  ascertain  the  actual  con- 
ditions existing  in  that  country. 

We  have  the  honor  to  Inform  you  that  we  have,  except  where  prevented  by 
the  use  of  the  military  forces  of  the  English  army  of  occupation,  visited  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland,  including  Belfast,  as  well  as  the  other  principal  cities 
and  towns. 
We  have  prepared  a  report  covering  the  facts,  with  certain  recommendationa 
In  order  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  may  be  informed,  we  herewith 
hand  you  copy  of  this  report,  which,  in  addition  to  the  presentation  of  facts*, 
contains  a  demand  for  an  investigation  under  the  authority  of  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

We  also  wish  to  advise  your  Government  that  the  original  of  this  document 
has  this  day  been  handed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  copies 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Hon.  David  Llotd-Gborge,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  Paris. 
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American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Pari8,  June  8,  1919. 

Your  Majesty  :  We  herewith  transmit  to  you  our  "  Report  on  conditions  In 
Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference,"  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addresser  to  your  prime  minister,  Mr.  David  Lloyd-George. 

The  original  of  this  report  has  been  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  presentation  to  the  peace  conference,  and  copies  have  been  forwarded 
to  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  American  Secretary  of  State,  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

His  Majesty  George  V,  King  of  Great  Britain,  London,  England, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Parte,  June  8,  1919. 

Sir:  Upon  the  22d  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  In  the  House  of  Lords  on 
that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  a  statement.  In  reply  to 
a  question  of  Viscount  Mldleton,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with 
reference  to  giving  publicity  to  the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  investigation 
of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith,  for  presentation  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  David 
Lloyd-Greorge,  prime  minister. 
Respect&lly, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Right.  Hon.  Lord  Birkenhead, 

Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  House  of  Lords, 

London,  England. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

Sir  :  Upon  the  14th  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  In  the  House  of  Commons 
on  that  date,  as  published  In  the  London  Times,  you  made  an  official  statement 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with  reference  to  giving  publicity  to 
the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  investigation  of  conditions  In  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith,  for  transmission  to  the  cabinet, 
this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  His  Majesty  King 
George  V  and  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 
Mr.  BoNAR  Law, 

Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

London,  England. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  "Report  on  conditions  in 
Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference,'*  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Secreary  of  State,  and  the  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  British  prime  minister, 
upon  the  same  subject. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  charges  have  been  made  that  matters  deeply 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world,  such  as  the  condition  of  Ireland,  are  habitually 
suppressed  by  English  newspapers.     In  order  that  your  paper  may  be  thor- 
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before  your  Committee  of  Four?"  "Well,"  said  the  President,  "I  know  of  no  way 
except  to  take  it  up  with  them  individually." 

Mr.  Walsh  said  to  the  President,  "Mr.  President,  when  you  uttered  those  words 
declaring  that  all  nations  had  a  right  to  self-determination;  that  it  was  an  issue  that 
had  to  be  settled  and  once  for  all,  and  settled  on  the  side  of  justice— those  expressions 
I  have  read  to  you — ^you  voiced  the  aspirations  of  countless  millions  of  people  that  had 
been  saying  them  to  each  other,  ana  be^;ging  governments  that  oppressed  them  to 
recognize  tnem.  When  you,  as  the  heaa  of  tne  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
uttered  them,  and  they  received  the  assent  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations, 
it  became  a  fact,  Mr.  President.  These  people  are  imbued  with  the  principle.  They 
may  be  killed  trying  to  vindicate  it,  but  they  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  subjection  by 
the  action  of  diplomats,  ^vemment  officials,  or  even  governments.  They  are  free 
now."  The  President  said:  "You  have  touched  on  the  ^eat  metaphysical  tragedy 
of  to-day.  My  words  have  raised  hope  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people.  It  is  my 
wish  that  they  have  that;  but  coula  you  imagine  that  vou  could  revolutionize  the 
world  at  once,  could  you  imagine  that  those  peoples  could  come  into  that  at  once?  " 
Mr.  Walsh  replied,  "  1  can  imagine  them,  if  anyone  denied  it,  struggling  to  come  into  it 
at  once,  if  it  were  denied  in  the  place  where  they  expected  they  were  to  have  it  come 
and  to  have  it  settled  definitely  once  and  for  all.  ** 

The  President  said,  "  When  I  gave  utterance  to  those  words,  I  said  them  without  the 
knowledge  that  nationalities  existed ,  which  are  coming  to  us  dajj^  after  day.  Of  course, 
Ireland's  case,  from  the  point  of  view  of  population,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strug- 
gle it  has  made,  from  the  point  of  interest  that  it  has  excited  m  the  world,  and  espea- 
ally  among  our  own  people,  whom  I  am  anxious  to  serve,  is  the  outstanding  case  of  a 
small  nationality.  Tou  do  not  know  and  can  not  appreciate  the  anxieties  that  I  have 
experienced  as  the  result  of  these  many  millions  of  people  having  their  hopes  raised 
by  what  I  have  said.  For  instance,  time  after  time  I  raise  a  question  here  m  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  and  I  am  met  with  the  statement  that  Great  Britain  or 
Finance  or  some  of  the  other  countries  have  entered  into  a  solemn  treaty  obligation. 
I  tell  them  but  it  was  not  in  accord  with  justice  and  humanity;  and  then  they  tell 
me  that  the  breaking  of  treaties  is  what  has  brought  on  the  greater  part  of  the  wars 
that  have  been  waged  in  the  world.  No  one  knows  the  feelings  that  are  inside  of 
me  while  I  am  meeting  with  these  people  and  discussing  these  things,  and  as  these 
thin^  that  have  been  said  here  go  over  and  over  in  my  mind  I  feel  it  most  profoundly. 
It  distresses  me.  But  I  believe,  as  you  gentlemen  do,  in  Divine  Providence,  and  I 
am  in  His  hands,  and  I  don't  care  what  nappens  me  individually.  I  believe  these 
things  and  I  know  that  countless  millions  of  other  people  believe  them. " 

Gov.  Dunne  said:  "Mr.  President,  do  you  know  that  the  addresses  made  by  us  in 
Ireland,  which  you  say  have  given  offense  to  the  British  authorities,  were  along  these 
lines:  That  we  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  republican  form  of  government  in 
America  for  many  years,  and  that  we  had  grown  g[reat  and  prosperous  as  a  republic; 
that  we  were  pleased  to  note  that  they  had  in  a  fairly  held  election  determined  that 
they  desired  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  that  we  congratulated  them  upon 
their  choice  and  noped  that  their  aspirations  would  be  consummated,  the  very  same 
sentiments  that  we  nad  always  held  and  thought  in  America,  and  to  which  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  responded?" 

The  President  replied,  "Yes,  Gov.  Dunne,  but  suppose  that  during  our  war  of  the 
rebellion  an  Englishman  had  declared  that  the  Soutn  had  a  right  to  secede,  or  sided 
with  the  South,  nobody  would  have  criticized  him  for  that;  but  suppose  that  he  had 

S)ne  into  the  South  while  the  rebellion  was  going  on  or  immediately  oef ore  the  rebel- 
on,  would  not  our  Government  have  said  that  he  was  fomenting  the  rebellion?" 
Gov.  Dunne  said:  "There  is  no  parallel  here.    Here  is  a  people  who,  after  the 
armistice,  held  an  election  under  the  forms  and  securities  of  Bnti^  law,  and  declared 


attempting 

case  of  Ireland,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  I  do  not  see  the  panillel.    Would  you  please 
state  in  what  wa^  the  cases  are  similar?" 

Mr.  Walsh  continued:  "Of  course,  Ireland  has  a  separate  nationality;  it  is  a  nation 
that  has  always  asserted  its  nationhood  except  when  repressed  by  overwhelming 
force  "  and  then  asked  the  President  where  the  parallel  was.  The  President  replied 
that  ne  did  not  say  it  was  a  parallel  case. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  interview  the  President  said:  "I  wish  that  you  would 
bear  in  mind  that  1  came  here  with  very  high  hopes  of  carrying  out  the  principles 
as  they  were  laid  down.  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  all  I  came  after.  I  should  say— 
I  should  say  that  there  was  a  great  deal — ^no,  I  will  put  it  this  way — there  were  a  lot 
of  things  that  I  hoped  for  but  did  not  get." 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Now,  when  we  went  over  there  we  expected  to  meet  this 
situation :  The  President  had  said  this  fight  was  for  the  right  of  small 
nations  to  control  their  own  lives  and  to  govern  themselves.  He  said 
that  the  issue  was  not  made  by  men  or  women,  but  was  made  by 
events ;  that  this  principle  was  to  aj)ply  to  those  whom  we  did  not 
like  as  well  as  to  those  wnom  we  did  like ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  peace 
conference  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  that  that  conference  was  to 
be  composed  not  of  diplomats,  as  such  conferences  had  been  before, 
not  of  statesmen,  not  of  governments,  but  of  peoples  through  their 
representatives;  and  so  these  people,  meeting  in  race  convention,  a 
homogenous  people  with  their  boundaries  fixed  by  God  himself,  by 
the  sea,  a  people  who  had  retained  their  culture  through  the  cen- 
turies, a  people  who  had  maintained  their  social  institutions  in  spite 
of  all  sorts  of  repression  of  armies  of  occupation,  aye,  may  I  say,  a 
people  who  shed  their  most  precious  blood  at  least  once  every  genera- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  repel  the  invader  who  was  occupymg  their 
country — ^these  people  met  in  race  convention  and  sent  us  as  their 
representatives  to  the  peace  conference,  and  we  believed  that  when 
we  got  there  we  would  find  a  conference  of  delegates.  These  people 
had  held  a  plebescite  in  December  under  the  forms  of  Englisn  law, 
under  every  disadvantage  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  and  by 
an  overwhelming  majoritv  had  affreed  to  come  under  these  princi- 
ples for  which  so  many  oi  our  soldiers  died.  When  they  did  it  they 
separated  from  England.    They  refused  to  go  to  Westminster. 

They  set  up  their  own  congress,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentle- 
men, because  I  speak  here  as  an  American  of  America,  that  1  give 
the  American  thought  when  I  say  as  an  American  of  Irish  blood  that 
if  the  great  test  was  put  between  America  and  any  other  nation  upon 
this  earth,  including  the  one  for  which  we  have  so  deep  a  sentimental 
attachment,  that  we  would  see  Ireland  go  to  the  fathomless  depths 
of  the  sea  and  disappear  as  compared  to  our  own  country,  but  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  when  these  men  separated  from  England, 
when  this  Irish  people  separated  from  England,  they  separated 
forever.  [Applause.]  They  have  a  volunteer  army  of  200,000 
trained  men,  not  well  equipped,  of  course,  but  none  will  say  in  this 
presence  that  they  will  not  go  out  with  their  rude  weapons  and 
nght  to  the  death,  because  men  are  doing  it  in  India,  where  women 
and  children  are  being  bombed.  They  are  doing  it  in  Egypt,  where 
villages  are  being  ravaged  and  people  are  being  killed  on  the  street. 
They  are  doing  it  in  20  different  countries  among  20  different  groups 
at  tne  very  time  that  peace  was  signed.  So  we  believed  that  under 
the  declaration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  we  would 
present  our  case,  we  would  show  that  Ireland  came  strictly  within 
the  definition  which  he  gave  and  that  automatically  Ireland  would 
have  the  right  to  self-determination.  But  we  found  no  such  body 
in  Paris.  We  found  that  70  men  or  more  had  assembled  there ;  that 
immediately  upon  assembling  they  had  abrogated  all  their  rights. 

They  were  like  the  minority  stockholders  in  a  corporation  that 
appointed  a  board  of  directors,  and  they  appointed  a  board  of 
directors  of  10.  The  main  body  had  met  only  four  times  in  session 
up  to  the  time  we  left  Paris.  They  appointed  a  board  of  directors  of 
10.  That  board  of  directors  appointed  a  committee  of  four.  One 
of  them  was  found  to  have  no  influence  and  was  set  aside,  so  they 
got  down  to  a  co;pmittee  of  three.    We  found  that  there  was  no  smaU 
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nation  given  a  hearing  before  that  board.  We  found  that  there  ^aa 
no  abstract  right  contended  for  by  any  small  nation  laid  down  as 
the  principle  of  action  by  that  committee  of  three.  And  from  now 
on  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument  we  will  call  them  the  Big  Three 
instead  of  the  Big  Four. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  present  over  there,  Mr. 
Walsh? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Senator,  I  hung  around  the  Hotel  Crillon  until 
I  wore  out  several  pairs  of  shoes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
you  arespeaking  from  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  and  I  am 
putting  so  much  '^  I "  m  this  case  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
a  witness  or  an  advocate  or  what  I  am  here ;  but  I  was  there,  and  the 
record  shows  at  least  thepart  that  I  took. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  ask  you  a 
question? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  indeed.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  how  many  i)eople  did  this  board  of  di- 
rectors, as  you  call  it,  consist  at  the  time  you  were  corresponding 
with  them  with  a  view  of  getting  the  case  of  Ireland  laid  before  the 
peace  conference? 

Mr.  Walsh.  There  were  10  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  it  had 
vanished  down  to  3.  I  am  just  giving  my  view  of  it,  of  course,  as  I 
looked  at  it  at  first  hand,  in  a  sort  of  a  way.  We  were  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  diplomats,  not  Parisian  diplomats.  We  had  to  take  it 
as  we  glanced  at  it,  and  we  found  that  committee  of  three.  Of 
course,  Japan  could  have  sat  in  there,  but  it  was  the  joke  of  Paris, 
"  What  are  the  Japs  going  to  do?"  The  other  members  were  wishing 
to  the  Almighty  that  they  would  do  something  besides  just  sit  there 
and  blink;  but  England  had  winked  at  Japan,  of  course.  Japan 
went  in  there  under  that  broad  plan,  the  equality  of  Nations,  the 
equal  recognition  of  all  nationals ;  but  Japan  already  had  her  secret 
treaty,  she  already  had  her  understanding.  She  did  not  need  to  be 
there.  What  die  wanted  was  to  maintain  ner  grasp  on  Korea  and  to 
get  Shantung.    Of  course  she  dropped  out.    She  was  well  attended  to. 

Now,  instead  of  dealing  with  small  nations  over  there  they  dealt 
with  reparations,  they  dealt  with  indemnities,  they  divided  up  terri- 
tories, they  created  new  nationalities,  some  of  them,  I  understand,  by 
mistake.  They  drew  lines  and  sometimes  did  not  know  what  country 
some  of  these  nationals  were  put  into.  Around  that  place  were  all 
of  these  peoples  trying  to  get  a  voice.  I  believe  that  nad  we  had  a 
little  more  practical  statesmanship  we  might  have  organized  the 
email  nations  of  the  world  on  the  principles  of  the  14  points  and 
started  out  and  won  it  for  the  world.  I  really  do  [applause] ;  be- 
cause the  Lithuanians  were  there,  the  Arabians  were  there,  the  Chi- 
nese were  there,  the  Esthonians  were  there,  the  Georgia  republicans 
were  there,  the  East  Indians  were  there,  and  all  the  others  were 
there.  They  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  commission, 
to  find  out  irom  us  what  was  the  reason  why  the  14  points  were  not 
being  applied.  So  after  they  finished  this  work  as  far  as  it  could  be 
finished — ^the  departure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  put  an 
end  to  it-rwe  applied  to  the  "  Big  Three."    I  am  not  going  into  our 
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correspondence,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  they  said  that  unofficially 
they  loved  us,  but  officially  they  were  ready  to  jump  out  of  the  win- 
dow when  we  came  in.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  afraid  of. 
Surely  they  were  not  afraid  of  England.  Let  them  look  at  Ireland. 
Nine  hundred  soldiers  held  oS  40,000  for  over  a  week.  Let  them 
look  back  to  the  history  of  our  own  country  that  fought  so  well 
against  unequal  odds.  Surely  it  was  not  fear.  But  as  I  say,  un- 
omcially  they  loved  us,  but  officially,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  do  not 
believe  they  liked  to  see  us  come  into  the  Crillon  Hotel. 

In  the  interviews  which  we  are  now  to  submit  under  the  request 
of  this  committee  we  will  give  the  interviews  that  we  had  with  all 
these  gentlemen.  Our  correspondence  will  show — ^I  want  to  speak 
plainly — how  they  dodged  us.  It  would  have  been,  I  may  say,  more 
agreeable  to  us  and  would  have  called  for  our  admiration  to  a  greater 
extent  if  they  had  just  said,  "  We  don't  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  you";  but  they  did  not  do  that.  They  recognized  us  ]ust 
as  far  as  they  could  unofficially,  and  we  claim,  of  course,  officially. 
So  when  the  thing  broke  up 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Walsh,  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some 
one,  aside  from  the  American  delegation,  that  was  objecting  to  your 
being  heard,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  yes;  let  me  tell  you.  Let  me  say  this,  Senator 
Borah,  as  it  will  appear  here,  that  we  were  prevented  from  being 
heard  by  the  representative  of  George  V  directly,  for  this  reason, 
because  now  as  I  study  this  covenant  of  the  league  I  see  many 
angles  that  I  did  not  see  before,  and  I  recall  that  when  that  com- 
mittee of  four  went  into  session  to  settle  the  fate  of  the  whole 
world  they  agreed  that  they  would  not  hear  anyone  except  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  we  were  the  people — ^that  is,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  race;  when  I  say  "we"  I  mean  the  representatives 
of  these  other  races — ^tnat  had  the  ^at  concern. 

Now,  when  that  committee  adjourned  by  the  departure  of  the 
President,  we  for  the  first  time  got  the  league  of  nations.  I  say 
here  now,  and  I  want  to  put  it  in  this  record,  that  that  league  of 
nations  was  never  assented  to,  even  by  the  ones  who  signed  it,  in 
the  sense  that  we  understand  it.  Anyone  who  was  present  at  the 
Quay  d'Orsai  when  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  was  so 
splendidly  and  dramatically  read  by  our  President,  and  has  seen 
them  jumping  up  all  over  the  room,  wanting  to  say  a  word — ^you 
could  not  tell  who  they  were — ^but  Clemenceau,  the  lion  of  France, 
blandly  said,  "  There  being  no  objection,  the  covenant  of  the  league 
is  agreed  to."  We  used  to  have  what  we  called  mob  primaries  out 
in  Missouri,  and  I  guess  some  of  you  gentlemen  had  them,  where 
the  chair  would  recognize  only  one  man  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
10  to  bring  in  a  list  of  delegates  to  attend  the  convention,  and  the 
committee  of  10  always  returned  with  a  list  containing  their  own 
names,  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  speak  of  these  interviews  you  had.  Did 
you  have  a  stenographer  with  you? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  we  did  not  have  a  stenographer,  but  the  minute 
we  came  away,  every  time,  we  dictated  to  a  stenographer  what  had 
occurred  in  the  conference;  and  in  the  last  one,  the  one  with  the 
President,  I  had  a  gentleman  present  who,  of  course,  could  be  a 
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witness,  and  there  were  two  of  us.  Gov.  Dunne  and  myself,  and  we 
immediately  dictated  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  tJiat  there  will  be  any 
dispute  about  the  facts.  If  so  we  would  like  to  appear  before  this 
committee  again,  and  perhaps  point  out  lo^cally  other  things  that 
coincide  exactly  with  what  was  said  in  that  interview. 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  was  for  a  league  of  nations  such  as  I  have  tried 
to  set  out  here,  but  I  was  willing  to  take  a  bad  league  of  nations. 
I  was  willing  to  take  one  that  was  not  a  good  league  of  nations. 
I  had  gotten  the  French  thought — ^the  thou^t  of  France — that  this 
is  a  rotten  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations;  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  start  unless  you  have  some  sort  of  a  league,  and  vou  can  not  have 
a  robust  and  a  good  league  by  strangling  it  to  aeath  in  infancy. 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  that  thought.  I  studied  that  league  covenant 
coming  back  on  the  boat,  and  having  studied  that  lea^e  covenant 
1  say,  so  far  as  my  limited  capacity  goes  and  my  ability  to  under- 
stand it,  it  is  not  a  league  of  nations  to  prevent  war,  but  it  is  a 
league  of  nations  to'  foment  war;  it  is  a  league  of  nations  to  put 
the  shackles  of  injustice  on  almost  half  the  people  of  the  world; 
to  embroil  us  in  wars  and  in  contests  such  as  our  country  has  never 
known  before. 

In  order  to  be  plain — it  is  with  regret  that  I  will  send  my 
resignation  to  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  coincidentally  with 
the  little  effort  I  am  making  to-day — I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  sav 
that  that  whole  covenant  or  the  league  is  so  shot  through  with 
injustice,  that  the  subtle  European  minds  have  so  covertljr  and 
successfully  planted  their  ideals  in  it  in  contradiction  to  the  ideals 
of  the  American  people,  that  no  interpretation  and  no  amendment 
can  make  it  an  honest  document.    [Applause.] 

Now,  if  I  may  be  indulged  for  a  moment,  about  this  league,  we 
have  a  certain  concept.  We  have  been  reproached  for  being  a 
material  people.  Over  there  I  saw  a  cartoon  that  hurt  my  feelings, 
portraying  America  something  like  Davenport's  cartoons  used  to 
do,  with  dollar  marks  all  over  Uncle  Sam's  clothes.  We  have  been 
criticized  for  being  chasers  of  the  almighty  dollar  and  for  not 
having  the  high  spirit  that  ought  to  animate  people. 

Senator  Knox.  That  cartoon  represented  the  dollars  they 
wanted. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  represented  the  dollars  they  wanted;  very  good. 
But  that  criticism,  as  I  say,  is  being  made,  Mr.  Senator.  Now 
we  have  certain  ideals.  This  Government  was  founded  upon  them. 
We  believe  that  they  have  not  only  been  good  for  us,  but  they 
have  been  good  for  the  world.  The  great  contribution  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  made  to  this  war  was  in  his  declaration  upon  going 
into  the  war,  in  the  addresses  that  he  made  to  vou  gentlemen  at 
different  times,  and  in  public ;  because,  as  I  had  the  privilege  of 
telling  him,  when  he  made  those  declarations  of  the  right  of  every 
man  and  women  to  control  their  own  life  destinies,  he  said  what 
was  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  brains  of  countless  millions  of  people — 
all  of  them^  practically,  except  the  men  who  held  mastery.  He 
declared  principles  for  which  thousands  have  died  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  ignominious  deaths  upon  the  scaffold,  for 
which  countless  millions  have  served  time  in  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries; and  are  doing  it,  I  may  add,  in  Ireland  to-day;  and  when 
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he  did  it,  be  ^ve  utterance  to  the  idea  that  set  the  world  free.  By 
your  action  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  you  may  cause 
the  butchery  of  many  more  thousands,  but  that  ideal  will  live.  The 
people  of  the  world  have  been  made  free,  and  they  have  been  made 
free  by  us;  and  if  our  temporary  servants — or  representatives,  to 
be  more  polite,  because  we  have  no  rulers — forget  those  principles, 
then  by  the  strength  of  our  intellects  and  by  the  power  given  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  we  will  get  new  servants  -and 
other  representatives  who  will  carry  those  principles  to  their  final 
consummation.    [Applause.] 

I  will  onlv  try  to  urge  the  fundamentals  of  this  plan. 

Senator  Fali<.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ing be  extended  indefinitely,  until  it  is  concluded. 

Senator  New.  I  second  tnat  motion. 

Senator  Faij:^.  It  is  the  first  chance  that  the  American  people 
have  had  for  a  hearing  anywhere,  as  I  understand,  except  in  the 
Senate.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  do  not  like  to  take  the  time. 

Senator  Falii.  Go  on. 

Senator  Moses.  Let  us  have  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Borah.  We  have  got  25  days. 

Mr.  Waubh.  I  have  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  so  have  the  rest  of  us,  too. 

Senator  Moses.  May  we  have  a  vote  on  this  motion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Senator  Fall.  I  make  that  motion  that  the  time  be  extended 
three  hours — extended  more,  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  that  the  time  be  extended  three 
hours. 

Senator  Brakdegee.  Before  we  vote  on  that  let  me  ask 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  we  arranged 
to  hear  the  Greeks  to-dav  and  to  give  them  an  hour,  and  as  they 
have  come  here  from  a  long  distance,  I  feel  bound  to  give  them 
that  hearing. 

Senator  Fall.  The  three  hours  additional  need  not  necessarily  be 
consecutive.  They  may  take  their  hour  and  then  we  may  continue 
this  hearing,  whidi  is  very  interesting  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  There  is  no  need  of  a  motion  for 
that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  Judge  Cohalan  if  he 
wanted  three  hours  more. 

Judge  Cohalan.  We  would  like  it  very  much.  Mr.  Ryan  gave 
way,  and  he  has  first-hand  information.  Gov.  Dunne  gave  way. 
We  would  like  very  much  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  hear  the  Greeks  this  afternoon,  but  of 
course  it  would  involve  a  break  in  your  hearing.  We  can  take  it  up 
later. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  close  as  quickly  as  I  possibly  can. 
There  are  a  few  things  I  would  like  to  say  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  time,  Mr.  Walsh.  The  committee  are 
ready  to  hear  you.     [Applause.] 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  had  we  not  better  settle  this  by 
voting  on  my  motion  for  three  hours'  additional  hearing?  Then 
we  can  take  a  recess  and  hear  the  Greeks  later. 
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The  Chabiman.  Certainly.    I  think  we  can  give  them  all  the  time 
they  want. 

Senator  Fali«.  I  will  move  to  extend  the  time  again,  if  they  have 
not  completed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  can  arrange  that.    We  have  other 
hearings,  and  of  course  we  must  maintain  our  engagements. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  can  run  these  hearings  into 
next  week. 

Senator  Borah.  We  can  go  ahead,  and  if  nobody  calls  time  on 
them,  they  will  not  need  to  stop. 

Senator  Fall.  Nobody  will  call  time  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  try  and  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
Greeks  for  their  hearing  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will  try  as  well  as  I  can  to  address  myself  to  what 
I  call  the  fundamentals  of  this  proposed  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations,  to  give  you  if  I  can  what  is  in  my  mind  and  what  is  in  my 
conscience,  because  I  will  say  again  what  1  feel  impelled  to  say,  that 
this  whole  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  a  perversion  of  what 
the  men  who  really  favored  a  league  of  nations  intended  and  wished 
for. 

Senator  Harding.  Before  you  get  away  from  it,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  emphasize  and  give  us  a  little  more  light  on  one  thing: 
You  expressed  the  surprise  of  the  assembled  commissioners  over  the 
league  when  it  was  presented. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  that  marked? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  it  was  very  marked.  They  jumped  up  all  over 
the  place  to  make  protests.  Man  after  man  got  up.  i  ou.  know 
there  was  an  awful  censorship  upon  this  whole  business.  We  fol- 
lowed the  publicity  very  closely,  on  account  of  our  own  little  em- 
bassy over  there.  It  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  get  anything 
about  Ireland  in  a  French  paper.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  since 
the  Persian  matter  and  since  the  developments  at  the  White  House 
conference  and  other  places  a  very  distinctly  different  reaction  is 
going  on  in  Paris.  Our  cable  advisers  tell  us  that  the  most  reaction- 
ary papers  in  Paris  are  in  favor  of  the  absolute  independence  of 
Ireland,  and  think  that  Ireland  was  badly  treated  at  the  peace  con- 
ference, and  looked  to  this  Senate  not  to  give  any  advice  and  never 
to  consent  to  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  as  it  is  at  present. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  At  the  time  this  covenant  was  accepted  by 
the  plenary  conference  was  there  any  attempt  to  elucidate  its  pro- 
visions, to  explain  the  various  provisions  in  it,  or  any  debate  upon  it, 
other  than  the  formal  set  speeches  of  the  heads  of  the  nations  which 
presented  it  to  the  conference? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  a  particle.  It  had  been  presented  before,  and 
there  were  some  objections  made  to  certain  parts  of  it,  and  it  went 
back,  and  this  meeting  was  called,  and  I  talked  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  members  of  the  conference  outside  of  the  Big  Four.  He  is 
a  lawyer  of  very  fine  ability.  As  we  are  going  in  to  have  everything 
open,  I  will  say  that  it  was  Judge  Doherty,  of  Canada,  representing 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  night  before  he  did  not  know 
what  was  in  it 
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Senator  Moses.  He  was  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  was  a  signatory  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  you  or  some  other  gen- 
tleman who  speaks  for  your  side  of  the  question  state  why  this  cove- 
nant can  not  by  amendment  be  made  satisfactory.  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  it  is  such  a  dishonest  document  that  it  can  not  be  made 
honest  by  amendment. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  I  say  that.    I  do  not  mean  personal  dishonesty. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  mean  intellectually  dishonest. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Such  an  undesirable  thing  for  the  United 
States  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  either  you  or  some  other  gentleman 
who  addresses  us  to  explain,  in  view  of  artide  26,  which  provides 
that  amendments  to  this  covenant  shall  take  effect  when  ratified  by 
the  members  of  the  league  whose  representatives  compose  the  coun- 
cil, and  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  league  whose  repre- 
sentatives compose  the  assembly,  why  under  that  article  it  can  not 
be  amended  satisfactorily.  I  ask  you  that  question  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  contained  in  the  letters 
which  I  receive  in  favor  of  the  covenant  is  that,  although  the  cove- 
nant has  its  imperfections,  no  human  document  can  be  expected  to 
be  perfect  when  it  originates,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  perfect,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  amended  very 
quickly,  and  that,  therefore  this  league  covenant  can  be  amended 
satisfactorDy  if  we  will  only  go  into  it.  I  want  you  to  give  your 
reasons  why  you  say  it  can  not. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Very  good ;  I  will  try  to  answer  that,  Senator.  First, 
I  look  upon  this  document  in  this  way :  It  is  either  a  thoroughgoing 
fraud  from  beginning  to  end,  to  which  a  respectable  nation  should 
not  give  its  assent;  it  is  either  something  gotten  up  intentionally  and 
deliberately  to  deceive,  or  else  it  has  either  the  direct  power  or  the 
potential  power  to  enforce  every  idea  in  it.  That  is  my  opinion  of 
this  document. 

I  believe,  if  we  surrender  to  this  proposed  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations,  that  in  the  very  essentials  of  its  structure,  we  can  never 
escape. 

I  begin  by  my  opposition  to  article  10,  and,  as  I  suggested,  not 
limiting  it  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  but  that  it  should  apply  to 
any  country  that  had  the  fate  of  the  people  in  its  hands,  and  had 
determined  the  form  of  government  under  which  it  should  live  and 
which  government  was  oppressed  by  an  army  of  occupation.  I 
think  it  could  be  amended.  But  as  you  go  through  this,  as  has  been 
said,  11  is  just  as  bad  as  10,  and  12  is  just  as  bad  as  11,  and  you 
go  a  little  further  and  you  will  find  that  13  is  as  bad  as  11,  because  if 
a  dispute  arose,  and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  a  dispute  is  going  to  arise 
about  Ireland  mighty  quickly,  and  a  dispute  is  going  to  arise  about 
other  matters  as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  and  if  this  committee 
has  the  power — and  this  committee  has  the  power  if  it  is  a  fair  docu- 
ment and  not  a  false  document — ^it  has  the  authority  to  lay  down  the 
procedui'e  from  which  we  can  never  escape.    And  I  took  section  40 
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of  the  annex,  because  my  first  criticism  was  answered  by  a  gentle- 
man very  high  in  authority  who  said  that  this  vote  had  to  be  unani- 
mous, the  vote  of  the  assembly,  but  I  found  under  section  40  of 
the  annex  that  a  majority  vote,  a  bare  majority  of  the  council,  carries 
any  proposition  with  it.  And  when  it  comes  to  arbitrament  of  these 
nations,  they  know  exactly  what  they  want  under  this  treaty,  and 
will  never  agree  to  arbitration,  and  it  goes  to  this  council  stacked  in 
advance.  I  want  to  speak  plainly — why  ?  Because  they  have  secret 
agreements  entered  into  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  dividing  territory,  and  unless  the  chairman  has  re- 
ceived them  since  I  heard  the  argument  on  the  case  of  Egypt  the 
other  day,  they  are  still  undisclosed  to  the  separate  branch  of  the 
treaty-making  power,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  certainly 
not  to  our  knowledge. 

The  Chaibhan.  Most  things  connected  with  this  treaty  are  un- 
disclosed. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  say  now,  if  we  are  doing  it  all  open,  as  soon 
as  you  get  the  agreement  mentioned  by  Senator  Fall,  that  you  send 
it  to  us  so  that  we  may  find  out  if  Ireland  is  in  it. 

Senator  Borah.  You  were  speaking  about  article  40? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Article  40  of  the  annex. 

Senator  Brakdegee.  You  have  not  the  committee  print? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  I  can  find  it. 

Senator  Br^ndeqee.  Did  you  mean  a  majority  of  the  council  or 
of  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Walsh.  A  majority  vote  of  the  council  decides  the  whole 
thing. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would  read  that  provision, 

Mr.  Walsh.  All  right.  I  think  I  can  find  it.  It  is  in  the  annex. 
It  is  chapter  3,  article  40. 

Senatoi*  Moses.  That  relates  to  the  Saar  Valley. 

The  Chairman.  Top  of  page  93,  article  40,  section  4. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  relates  to  the  Saar  Basin,  section  4. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  not,  as  I  read  it.  Let  us  consider  it,  because 
I  tried  to  weigh  it  with  great  care,  and  I  weighed  this  with  reference 
to  what  this  council  might  interpret  it  to  mean.  Now,  the  lea^e 
contains  a  great  many  of  the  ideals  expressed  by  the  President,  but 
still  I  will  say  that  an  analysis  of  that  will  show  that  in  some  place 
there  is  something  that  points  out  that  this  is  not  a  covenant  that  is 
going  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

I  get  this  fiom  the  Congressional  Record.  We  have  the  covenant 
and  then  we  have  the  annex. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Just  give  the  page  and  the  date  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Page  2479  oi  the  Concessional  Record  of  Thursday, 
July  10,  1919.  That  was  my  first  notion  when  I  first  read  it,  that  it 
referred  to  the  Saar  Valley,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  does. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  you  to  put  it  in  the  record  of  the 
hearing  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  the  record,  and  then  try  to 
ffiye  you  what  follows,  that  makes  me  say  that  the  interpretation  of 
this  can  be  made  to  show  that  it  refers  to  the  whole  annex. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Take  your  time  and  find  it. 

Senator  Borah.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  proceed  and  that 
when  he  has  time  to  look  this  up  he  can  add  it  to  his  remarks. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Yes, 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  he  will  present  a  brief  on  it? 

Senator  Borah.  No;  he  can  present  his  remarks.  We  will  stay 
here  until  he  gets  through. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  I  will  find  the  clause  in  there,  if  that  refers  to 
the  whole  annex,  and  I  think  it  does. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  you  will  look  at  page  67  of  the  annex,  it  is 
named  "Aimex."    Then  it  concludes. 

On  page  93,  here  is  the  way  section  40  reads  [reading]  : 

In  all  matters  dealt  with  in  the  present  annex  the  decision  of  the  council  of 
the  league  of  nations  will  be  taken  by  a  majority. 

On  page  67,  if  you  will  read  through — it  is  named  '* Annex  " — it 
shows  that  all  that  in  the  annex  is  limited  to  a  majority. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did  not  so  get  it  out  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  will  try  to  come  back  to  it.  I  took  this  Congressional  Record  in 
my  analysis  and  that  is  my  conclusion.    I  will  come  back  to  that. 

Now,  then,  to  begin  with,  fundamentally  I  say  that  the  setting  up 
of  this  assembly  and  council  absolutely  pushes  us  away  not  only 
from  the  ideas  of  our  government,  but  surrenders  us  in  this  way  to 
the  conception  of  monarchy  as  opposed  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  were  present,  as  I  say,  in  Paris.  We  were  there  at  the  time 
when  all  of  the  experts  were  resigning.  We  were  there  at  the  time 
when  all  of  Paris  understood  that  the  ideals  for  which  we  entered 
the  war  had  been  circumvented.  We  were  there  and  heard  the  secret 
treaties  discussed.  We  were  there  and  heard  not  only  the  facts,  but 
the  intelligent  men  and  women  from  many  of  the  struggling  nation- 
alities, and  all  of  them  drawing  the  point  of  departure  from  democ- 
racy to  autocracy  or  monarchy  just  as  I  am  going  to  try  to  draw  it 
here. 

We  start  with  this  council,  which  consists  of  the  representative  of 
the  American  Republic,  the  minister  of  the  King  of  England,  the 
minister  of  the  King  of  Italy,  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
the  minister  of  the  King  or  Belgium,  the  minister  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  minister  of  the  King  of  the  Helenes,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Republic  of  France,  essentially  different  in  form,  of 
course,  from  our  own,  and  the  representative  from  the  Republic  of 
Brazil.  So  we  started  out  with  a  monarchical  institution  essentially 
to  pass  upon  all  questions  the  council  of  the  proposed  league  of  na- 
tions has  the  right  to  pass  upon. 

We  find  as  we  look  through  this  treaty,  first,  that  the  nations  are 
not  disarmed.  ,We  find  that  we  are  entering  into  obligations  our- 
selves to  increase  our  armament.  We  find  that  we  are  under  a  prac- 
tical obligation  to  increase  our  armament  fivefold.  We  find  that 
under  the  authority — and  I  am  speaking  of  it  now  as  absolute  au- 
thority— ^that  this  is  a  virile  living  thing  that  is  intended  to  effectuate 
its  purpose,  with  all  the  influence  and  power  that  can  be  put  behind 
it  by  all  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the  eai*th,  and  it  is  that  sort  of 
institution. 

Senator  Harding.  You  have  noted  that  the  President  has  said  that 
we  really  have  no  obligation  except  to  pass  upon  the  orders  of  the 
council  in  accordance  with  the  conception  of  justice* 
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Mr.  Walsh.  J  have  followed  that,  and  in  my  slight  study  of  meta- 
physics, it  is  too  deep  for  me.  I  read  it  over  and  over  again  and 
tried  to  put  it  in  the  blimt  way  I  have  by  saying  that  this  is  a  docu- 
ment of  liberty  and  power  or  it  is  an  essential  fraud ;  that  if  we  ad- 
mit there  is  such  a  thing  as  international  law,  under  international 
law  it  must  have  all  the  force  that  any  other  agreement  has  between 
nations,  or  it  has  not  any  at  all.  That  is  my  conception  of  it,  and  I 
give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Now  as  long  as  we  are  a  powerful  nation  and  as  long  as  the  si^a- 
tories  with  us  have  work  to  do  for  their  kind  of  an  imperialistic 
character  in  the  world,  so  long  will  they  carry  America  along  with 
them.  If  we  furnish  the  men,  if  we  furnish  the  treasurer,  if  we 
spill  the  blood — and  it  must  be  done  at  once,  as  I  will  try  to  show 
before  I  leave  my  remarks— then  we  go  along  with  our  fellow  im- 
perialists and  we  are  full  imperialist  criminsus  with  them.  But  if 
our  one  man  on  that  league  of  nations  decides  that  we  will  not  go  on, 
then  it  will  be  found  that  we  did  not  need  this  large  army,  that  we 
will  drop  under  a  pledge  that  we  have  made  to  allow  the  council  to 
set  the  quantity  of  disarmament  or  armament  that  may  be  had.  We 
will  ti^en  drop  down  into  a  small  armed  countrv.  Why?  Because  it 
is  not  necessary  to  police  our  country.  Why  ?  Because  if  we  refuse  as 
a  matter  of  fact  to  join  with  them  in  their  imperialistic  aggressions, 
and  they  have  the  power  under  it  to  allow  Germany — we  conjure 
hatred  with  that  name  of  old,  and  so  I  mention  it — ^if  we  aomit 
Germany  afterwards  into  the  league,  then  England  could  right  away 
have  a  standing  army  or  navy  to  conquer  any  country  that  they  de- 
sired to  keep  under  subjection  or  to  place  under  subjection,  while  we 
would  have  a  small  army  if  they  disarmed  us  on  land  and  disarmed 
us  on  sea,  and  we  might  have  a  navy  half  as  large  as  England's,  and 
she  could  have  a  navy  twice  as  large  as  she  has  at  the  present  time. 

And  so  I  might  go  through  this  document.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
it.    It  can  be  done.    But  I  know  you  gentlemen  have  done  it. 

I  would  do  it  if  I  had  the  power,  which  I  doubt. 

If  this  is  not  a  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations,  what  is  it?  Can 
there  be  any  dispute  about  it?  It  is  a  so-called  covenant  of  a 
league  of  nations  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  honestly  by  its  ad- 
vocate— ^by  its  only  advocate,  who  I  believe  has  followed  this  thing 
through,  because  there  is  a  propaganda  going  on  in  this  country 
such  as  there  never  has  been  before.  On  Broadway,  New  York,  1 
heard  a  Oovemment  official  connected  with  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  May  I  without  offense  to  the  gentleman  say 
that  he  has  never  read  this  league  of  nations  covenant.  But  he  had 
a  crowd  around  him  and  was  speaking  for  it  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  saw  another  man  speaking  for  it' and  asking  his 
organization  to  indorse.    I  know  this  gentleman  has  not  read  it. 

It  is  called  a  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations.  It  is  a  catch- 
word. It  first  caught  my  consciousness.  It  is  a  catoh  word,  and 
that  will  bring  behind  it  those  who  abhor  war  and  those  who  believe 
that  some  stert  ought  to  be  made  with  a  league  of  nations.  But 
the  truth  ought  to  be  written  that  it  is  a  league  to  effectuate  and 
maintain  permanently  the  divisions  of  territory,  and  the  seizing  of 
ihe^  lives  of  men  and  women  as  contained  in  secret  treaties  about 
which  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  knew  nothing  when  he 
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made  these  utterances,  about  which  he  knew  nothing  when  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  about  which  we  knew  nothing,  and  for  the  upholding 
and  maintaining  of  the  principles  of  which  300,000  of  our  men  were 
killed,  passed,  and  wounded  in  foreign  lands,  which  can  not  be  denied 
here.  I  have  read  the  questions  asked  by  Senators  Borah  and  John- 
son. It  is  in  the  minas  of  all  of  you  that  when  that  Big  Three 
sat,  there  were  three  dominating  thoughts.  One  was  a  man  of  ideals, 
of  honest  ideals.  I  say  that  I  believe  that  if  our  President  could 
have  come  back  to  this  country  with  every  one  of  them  put  in  force, 
his  heart's  greatest  desire  would  have  been  met.  I  believe  that.  But 
when  he  got  there,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  had  in  mind  all  of  the 
principles  for  which  we  had  gone  to  war,  an  end  of  secret  diplomacy, 
an  end  of  back-door  intrigue,  an  end  of  the  power  of  one  man  to 
^t  into  a  squabble  with  another  and  call  to  arms  millions  of  people, 
the  young  manhood  of  the  country  that  he  happens  to  represent, 
that  there  was  to  be  an  end  to  this  thing  of  dividing  territory  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  that  always  and  ever  the  rights 
of  nationalities  were  to  be  considered,  that  always  and  ever  no  man 
hereafter  should  have  a  government  imposed  upon  him  that  his 
conscience  did  not  approve  of,  but  he  found  that  secret  treaties  had 
been  made  absolutely  abrogating  every  one  of  his  14  points.  What 
became  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas? 

The  recognition,  if  you  give  it,  and  I  trust  in  God  you  will  not, 
to  England's  protectorate  over  Egypt  means  that  England  takes 
Turkey's  right  to  the  Suez  Canal ;  means,  if  I  conjure  the  thought 
correctly,  that  it  gives  England  a  grip  on  every  quart  of  salt  water 
in  the  world;  this^  country,  attempting  to  enforce  ideals,  laying 
down  what  is  contained  in  some  parts  of  the  present  proposed  league 
of  peace,  the  present  covenant.  On  the  other  hand,  what  do  we 
have?  I  must  state  it  plainly.  I  do  not  believe  from  my  observation 
that  the  French  people  as  a  people  have  imperialistic  aims.  You 
can  not  get  the  thought  or  tne  reaction  I  believe  that  would  con- 
vince you  of  that.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  that  so  intent  were  they 
particularly  upon  getting  reparation  for  the  devastation  of  their 
country,  so  anxious  were  they  to  have  guaranties  for  their  future 

Protection,  and  so  insistent  was  this  demand,  that  it  became,  as  the 
^resident  said,  a  state  of  mind,  and  nothing  else  so  far  as  France 
was  concerned  could  be  considered;  and  so  all  the  press  of  France 
sounded  that  one  note;  and  so  everything  was  censored  that  might 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  our  ideals  as  expressed 
in  the  messages  to  Congress,  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the 
President. 

On  the  other  hand  was  the  representative  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  He  held  his  eyes  to  high  heaven  and 
said  that  England  had  no  imperialistic  aim  in  the  war;  that  they 
did  not  propose  to  gain  1  yard  of  territory.  Ahd  when  they  were 
urginjg  us  into  the  war,  you  remember  how  he  denounced — how  Mr. 
Asquith  denounced — what  they  called  the  lie  of  the  enemy,  that 
they  had  any  desire  for  any  territorial  aggrandizement.  But  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  was  there,  and  there  for  that  purpose  alone.  He 
emerged  with  his  mandatories  or  with  his  protectorates  or  whatever 
you  call  them ;  and  I  point  to  them  and  I  point  to  Egypt  and  I  point 
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to  Ireland,  and  I  say,  whatever  they  call  them,  they  are  always  the 
same — and  I  say  that  at  the  very  foundation  of  it,  it  is  the  desire  and 
the  purpose  to  economically  subject  the  people  of  those  countries; 
to  keep  them  in  practical  slavery — the  producing  masses  of  those 
countries.  The  people  who  produce  the  cotton  m  Egypt  are  not 
allowed  to  manufacture  the  goods  into  textiles  in  their  own  country, 
but  are  compelled  to  send  the  raw  material  to  England.  If  England 
did  not  get  that  economic  advantage,  as  they  have  in  Ireland  and  as 
they  have  in  every  country  into  which  they  have  gone,  she  would 
have  no  concern  in  going  in  there. 

I  have  no  hatred  of  England.  I  am  proud  of  her  achievements 
where  they  have  been  good.  But  I  say  in  the  very  genesis  of  the  im- 
perialist idea  is  corruption,  the  very  thought  of  holding  their  people 
for  economic  advantage  is,  govemmentally  and  internationally,  if 
you  enter  into  it,  dishonesty. 

Now,  then,  she  emerged  with  an  added  control  over  something  like 
83,000,000  people,  with  an  area  in  land,  and  valuable  land,  gold  mines, 
diamond  mines,  the  richest  agricultural  land  existing  in  the  world,  in 
her  own  bag.  Did  she  do  it  honestly  and  fairly!  Can  any  league 
be  a  good  league  that  has  this  honestly  as  its  genesis?  Was  it  fair,  I 
ask — was  it  fair,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  let  me  ask — to  take  the 
lives  of  our  300,000  men  or  to  cripple  them ;  was  it  right  to  accept  our 
aid  under  the  declaration  we  made;  was  it  right  to  accept  our  aid 
after  Lloyd-George  and  Asquith  had  declared  that  they  wanted  no 
more  territory,  when  they  absolutely  had  the  obligation  so  far  as  it 
could  be  international  to  hold  that  territory,  and  when  they  had  in 
their  minds  that  they  would  do  exactly  what  they  did  do  with  the 
representative  of  the  United  States — that  instead  of  following  out 
the  principles  for  which  we  entered  the  war  they  would  get  an  agree- 
ment including  among  its  signatories  our  powerful  country,  with  its 
great  resources,  to  effectuate  and  to  keep  forever  what  they  had 
already  gotten,  a  territory  five  times  larger  than  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  United  States?  As  I  say,  I  do  not  care  what  they  call 
it,  a  mandatory  or  what  not ;  they  have  it,  and  by  force  of  arms  and 
by  the  help  what  they  think  we  can  give  them,  they  are  going  to 
keep  it. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  try  to  direct  a  few  observations,  that 
may  again  be  an  answer  to  what  Senator  Brandegee  asked,  as  to 
the  constitution,  the  constituent  elements,  of  this  league  of  nations, 
and  the  way  it  is  being  gotten  up.  Some  place  in  the  world  there 
is  a  committee  of  seven  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a 
democrat  upon  it — I  mean  democrat  in  its  wide  sense.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  a  man  on  it  that  believes  in  the  representative 
form  of  government.  Has  this  committee  been  given  a  name — a 
committee  to  organize  a  league  of  nations?  Very  well,  some  place 
there  is  a  committee  sitting  in  the  world.    It  may  consist 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  anybody  on  this  committee  know  that  that 
authority  had  been  given  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  Senator  Fall  knew  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  knew  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  shook  my  head,  I  meant  that  T  did  not 
know  the  names.  We  know  some  of  the  people  on  it  by  reference  to 
the  newspapers. 
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Mr.  Walsh.    I  have  observed  them.    They  all  have  been  published. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Some  place  sitting  in  the  world  there  is  a  committee 
whose  personnel  is  mumown  in  toto  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  That  committee  has  this  important  duty,  if 
you  do  not  know 

Senator  Fall.  Among  its  other  duties,  it  has  to  control  the  agenda. 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  not  only  put  down  the  primary  organization, 
but  they  named  the  agenda  for  the  first  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  also  arranged  the  personnel  and  the 
officers  of  the  league. 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  have  gone  even  further  than  that,  anticipating 
that  the  Senate  would  not  perform  its  dutv  under  the  Constitution 
and  advise  against  this  if  they  thought  tnat  it  was  wrong.  You 
will  refuse  to  give  your  consent  to  it  if  vou  believe  as  I  do  about  it. 
Anticipating  fliat,  Sir  Eric  Drummona  was  appointed  first  secre- 
tary general. 

1  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  who,  I  know,  have  had  large  experi- 
ence in  constituting  boards  and  bodies,  that  a  general  secretary  with 
the  power  that  Sir  Eric  Drummond  has,  will  have  more  influence  upon 
the  conduct  of  that  board  than  will  a  majority  of  the  members.  I 
say  that  because  he  has  the  ability  to  and  he  will  make  the  suggestions 
as  to  the  agendum.  He  is  the  one  who  will  receive  the  protests  of 
people  who  claim  they  are  being  subjected  or  repressed.  He  is  the 
one  at  first  hand  who  passes  primarily  upon  every  act  that  that  com- 
mittee will  be  called  upon  to  perform.  So  I  say,  knowing  the  little 
that  I  do  about  constituting  boards,  and  in  cases  where  they  are 
brought  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  that  a  general  sec- 
retary of  a  board  composed  of  different-speaking  people  from  all 
over  the  world  is  the  man  who  will  control  that  body,  practically, 
if  not  absolutely. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  peoples  subject  to  restrictions  in  all  of 
the  countries  of  the  world.  As  1  heard  detailed  to  you  the  other  day, 
the  oflScers  of  the  Government  of  Egypt  have  the  right,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  to  be  diplomatically  represented  in  this  or  any  other  nation 
on  earth.  They  showed  me  their  papers,  and  they  came  from  their 
own  State  Department,  and  they  did  not  need  to  be  viseed  by  Great 
Britain.  They  came  to  Paris.  They  were  shocked  when  they  came 
there  to  find  that  two  days  before  they  arrived  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  given  out  an  interview  in  which  he  recognized  the 
protectorate  of  England  over  Egypt,  and  adjured  the.  people  of 
E^pt  not  to  commit  any  violence  or  do  anything  that  would  cause 
pain  and  suffering  to  the  inhabitants.  And  these  men,  precluded 
from  any  effort  to  get  into  the  conference,  spent  the  balance  of  their 
time  attempting  to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  before 
he  left  he  advised  Saad  Pasha  Zagloul  that  it  would  be  impossible  on 
account  of  lack  of  time  to  see  him.  This  covenant  is  set  up  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Eric  Drummond  in  the  United  States.  How  is  Saad 
Pasha  Zagloul  to  come  in  ?  How  is  he  to  get  in  the  building  when  he 
could  not  get  in  the  country  ? 

A  Bystander.  How  did  the  Irish  get  in  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Because  the  Irish  people  had  the  spirit,  because  those 
Irishmen  knew  the  genius  of  our  country,  knew  that  no  mere  pro- 
hibitory law  with  reference  to  criminals  could  keep  a  man  out  of 
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there  who  was  making  a  fight  for  liberty.  That  is  how  de  Valera  got 
in.  That  is  ^e  spirit  that  brought  him  in.  The  people  of  Ireland 
have  representatives.  They  have  sent  their  envoys,  sent  by  the  regu- 
lar government  of  Ireland,  to  Paris.  They  have  to  go  there  on  some 
specious  plea  or  on  disregard  for  some  restrictive  statute  or  ordi- 
nance or  regulation,  f  he  Egyptians  are  a  great  people.  There  are 
many  millions  of  people  there  crying  out  against  the  dominion 
which  they  despise,  in  order  to  come  into  the  league  of  nations. 
How  did  they  get  into  the  building?  The  answer  is  how  did  they  get 
into  the  country?  I  have  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  there  should  I3e 
no  pretense  that  we  are  going  to  hear  anyone  or  that  we  are  going  to 
have  any  part  in  European  affairs  if  the  right  of  every  decent  man 
to  come  and  so  freely  across  the  earth's  surface  is  not  accorded  to 
him,  holding  him  strictly  amenable  to  the  laws  of  every  country  in 
which  he  may  be,  whether  those  laws  are  to  his  liking,  good  or  bad. 
But  we  can  not  talk  about  having  an  international  Dody  where  we 
have^  restrictive  laws  that  would  keep  the  men  that  are  trying  to  eet 
a  voice  for  their  people  from  freely  attending  the  place  where  the 
conference  is  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senators,  this  question,  of  course,  to  my  mind, 
is  not  an  Irish  question.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  better  acquainted  with  our  laws  and  our  customs  and  the 
interpretation  of  our  constitution  than  any  other  people  on  earth, 
and  I  say  that  without  boasting,  and  they  are  convinced  that  this 
league  oi  nations  would  not  only  not  furnish  them  any  help,  but 
would  be  absolutely  destructive  to  their  efforts  for  independence,  and 
that  they  would  not  get  their  independence  at  all  until  the  next  war 
between  half  and  half  of  the  world  was  settled  and  democracy 
finally  triumphs.    That  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 

What  did  we  find  there?  We  went  through  Ireland;  we  visited  it. 
They  have  separated  from  England.  They  have  set  up  a  government 
of  their  own.  There  is.  an  English  censorship  that  does  not  allow 
news  to  get  out.  We  got  there,  and  what  happened  in  Ireland?  We 
have  it  in  that  blue  book,  Gov.  Dunne  and  myself.  It  can  be  backed 
up  by  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  will  make  every  assertion  so  clear 
that  even  Mr.  McPherson,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  could  not 
deny  it.  We  challenged  them  to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  own 
to  investigate  conditions  in  Ireland.  Why?  Not  that  we  would 
embroil  the  United  States  in  any  contest  that  Ireland  is  having,  but 
in  order  that  you  may  do  nothing  that  will  make  the  chains  stronger 
upon  Ireland. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  read  the  speech  that  Senator  Walsh, 
of  Montana,  made  in  the  Senate  the  other  day,  in  which  he  claimed 
that  the  only  hope  for  the  Irish  cause  was  in  the  lea^e  of  nations. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  that.  There 
is  so  much  being  published  now  that  I  can  not  read  it  all,  but  I  say 
this :  I  respectfully  differ  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Senator 
Walsh.  As  I  say,  I  just  came  from  Ireland.  Those  are  intelligent 
people  over  there.  We  have  referred  to  the  small  nations,  and  I  say 
that  it  warms  my  American  heart  to  see  the  way  those  people 
clamored  around  our  headquarters.  It  was  a  sort  of  headquarters 
for  the  oppressed  people  of  the  earth.  They  have  an  idea  that  the 
President's  14  points  are  absolutely  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.    They 
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have  an  idea,  and  have  it  very  strongly,  that  in  some  way  there  is 
some  power  Uiat  is  never  going  to  allow  this  division  of  territory  to 
be  made.  So  we  met  these  people;  some  of  them  splendid  people. 
They  are  called  backward  and  subject  peoples,  and  small,  and  all 
those  diminutive  names.  We  found  a  state  of  war  going  on  in  Ire- 
land. They  have  a  volunteer  army  of  200,000.  They  have  their 
officers.  They  drill  daily,  practically  all  of  them  are  mobilized,  and 
they  have  their  maneuvers.  The  effort  to  repress  them  is  an  effort  of 
force.  We  ought  to  understand  this  thing  and  look  at  it  plainlv. 
We  heard  about  the  so-called  murders,  and  I  shall  try  to  classify 
them.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  constables.  They  are  not 
constables  such  as  we  know.  They  are  members  of  a  standing  army. 
They  carry  rifles,  and  they  drill  with  rifles.  They  have  machine  ^uns. 
They  live  in  barracks  as  soldiers  do.  They  are  never  residents  of  the 
community  in  which  they  operate  as  constables.  So  they  are  soldiers. 
They  act  under  the  direct  command  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
English  army  of  occupation  in  Ireland.  They  took  prisoners,  the 
prisoners  they  took  are  republican  volunteer  soldiers  and  thej  were 
taken  not  as  assassins,  but  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  large  cities  of 
Ireland. 

These  men  met  them,  and  they  met  them  in  a  way  which,  if  war 
was^  declared  and  it  was  our  country,  because  of  the  fight  tixej  made 
against  unequal  odds,  they  would  be  entitled  to  a  medal  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  retake  the  prisoners  of  the 
English  army.  In  taking  them,  if  they  have  to  do  it,  they  kill  the 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  occupation,  of  course,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  occupation  try  to  kill  them.  Is  it  a  state  of  war?  There 
is  the  most  crimeless  country  in  the  world.  There  is  jail  after  jail, 
built  to  hold  a  thousand  men,  with  10  common-law  prisoners  in 
them,  misdemeanants,  or  men  charged  witli  felony,  and  hundreds 
of  men  charged  with  nothing  but  being  republicans.  Are  they 
criminals?  These  fights  and  flurries  at  arms  take  place  in  the 
large  cities  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  people  retake  their  prisoners  and 
take  them  away — in  one  case  with  10,000  people  looking  on.  These 
people  are  their  soldiers  and  their  heroes.  They  protect  them  and 
they  fight  for  them^  because  they  say  that  a  battle  is  going  on.  The 
English  army  is  in  Ireland  to-day  with  every  device  of  death 
immediately  at  command.  I  saw  them  build  the  emplacements  upon 
which  the  machine  guns  are  now  firmly  fixed,  covermg  Liberty  llall 
in  Dublin,  so  as  to  send  a  deathly  fire  into  the  headquarters  of  the 
national  !abor  organization  of  Ireland.  And  why?  Because  I  say 
those  men,  the  most  conservative  labor  organization  in  the  world, 
goin^  along  lines  approved  of  by  all  men,  are  likewise  republicans, 
and  mstead  of  treating  them  as  citizens  they  treat  them  as  criminals. 
Those  jails  were  created.  We  saw  men  confined  in  those  jails  that 
would  compare  with  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress this  morning,  as  lawyers. 

We  saw  newspaper  men  there.  Senator  Johnson^  who  compare 
most  favorably  with  any  that  you  know  in  California  or  with  tlie 
very  best  that  I  have  known,  who  own  and  edit  their  own  news- 
papers. We  saw  mem  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  doing  some- 
thing for  the  people  whom  they  represent — ^members  of  the  Irish 
Parliament — in  solitary  confinement.     We  saw  the  cells  in  which 
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they  had  been  confined.  They  were  taken  out  of  them  the  night 
before,  we  were  advised,  but  we  saw  the  underground  cells  in  which 
they  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  and  when  we  asked  the 
question  of  tne  governor  of  the  jail,  or  made  the  assertion  at 
Mount  Joy,  he  did  not  deny  it.  We  heard  the  story  at  first  hand  of 
the  statement  of  the  women,  young  and  old,  those  whom  I  met,  and 
from  whose  lips  I  heard  the  story  which  I  would  not  undertake  in 
this  presence  to  detail  because  of  its  loathsomeness.  I  heard  that 
story  from  the  lips  of  women  as  refined,  as  virtuous,  as  intellectual 
as  your  wife  and  daughter  and  mine,  and  I  can  pay  them  no  higher 
compliment;  and  what  I  say  is  going  on  all  throu^  Ireland  to-day. 

Talk  about  bolshevists !  "Property  is  absolutely  unsafe  in  Ireland. 
Raids  are  made  on  private  residences  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  are  being  taken,  and  not  even  what  they  call  con- 
traband. Every  excfess  that  api)Iies  to  an  army  engaged  especially 
in  an  unjust  war  is  being  practiced  upon  the  Irish  people.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  ordmary  mercantile  establishments  are  taken 
away.  Everything  is  done  to  break  the  spirit  of  those  people.  Yet 
we  are  asked  to  show  that  at  a  time  a  commission  is  undertaking  to 
establish  peace  they  are  trying  to  pass  this  covenant,  intended,  as 
they  claim,  to  prevent  war,  while  a  state  of  war  actually  exists  in 
Ireland  and  in  other  countries,  and  at  this  very  time  they  refuSe  to 
listen  to  the  Irish  people. 

We  are  here  to  state  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  this  league  in  its 
present  form  is  consented  to  by  the  Senate,  200,000  men,  according  to 
their  own  statement — ^because  I  speak  only  by  what  they  say — stand 
ready  to-day  before  the  world  to  bring  America  back  to  the  ideals 
whicn  it  has  always  preserved. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  now  ask 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  another  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, to  come  forward  and  tell  his  experiences  in  Paris. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  MICHAEL  T.  ETAN. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Ryan,  before  you  begin,  I  think  I  should 
suggest  to  the  other  members  or  the  committee  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate  has  sent  for  us  to  come  and  make  a  quorum. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why,  we  have  the  permission  of  the  Senate 
to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Swanson.  Well,  we  can  not  break  up  a  quorum. 

Senator  Brandegee.  We  have  permission  to  sit  here. 

Senator  Borah.  Tell  them  to  adjourn. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  chairman  of 
our  conference  to  participate  in  a  departure  from  our  program  upon 
which  we  agreed  this  morning.  It  was  then  contemplated  that  Mr. 
Walsh  should  speak,  and  then  that  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Montana  should  be  heard,  and  that 
the  closing  argument  upon  the  legal  propositions  advanced  by  the 
committee  should  be  made  by  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran,  to  whom  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  delight  for  all  of  us  to  listen.  I  am  asked  merely 
to  rise  for  a  moment  and  give  an  experience.*  I  understand  that 
some  of  you  have  asked  that  those  who  visited  Paris  should  make  a 
little  statement* 
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We  reached  Paris — ^Mr.  Walsh,  Gov.  Dunne,  and  myself — on  the 
12th  or  13th  of  April.  We  immediately  sought  an  interview  with 
the  President  of  tne  United  States.  We  joined  in  a  letter  which 
appears  as  the  first  communication  signed  by  the  three  of  us,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President,  asking  for  an  interview.  We  set  lorth 
the  purpose  of  our  coming,  to  wit,  that  safe-conduct  should  be 

? 'anted  to  Eamonn  de  Valera,  the  president  of  the  Irish  republic, 
rthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble,  Count  Plunkett,  to  Paris  from 
Dublin,  so  that  they  might  present  the  cause  of  Ireland.  We  have 
set  it  forth  on  page  2  of  the  document  that  is  now  filed  with  each  of 
you.  Some  days  afterwards,  the  President,  through  his  secretary, 
caused  a  communication  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Walsh,  asking  Mr.  Walsh 
alone  to  visit  him,  which  he  did.  We  were  then  referred  to  Col. 
House,  and  our  commimications  during  my  entire  stay  in  Paris  were 
with  Col.  House.  I  left  Paris  on  the  24tn  of  May,  and  I  left  when 
we  learned  the  attitude,  as  will  be  discerned  from  the  communica- 
tion printed  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred, 
signed  by  Robert  Lansing,  in  which  he  says : 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  American  representatives  feel  that  any  further 
efforts  on  their  part  connected  with  this  matter  would  be  futile  and,  therefore, 
unwise. 

Col.  House  I  had  never  seen,  nor  had  I  read  much  of  him.  I 
belong  to  the  party,  as  Senator  Knox  knows,  of  which  President 
Wilson  is  the  official  head,  and  I  confess  that  I  was  curious  to  meet 
the  great  Col.  House.  He  undoubtedly  treated  us  most  splendidly, 
and  Tie  deserves  all  of  the  commendation  given  to  him  in  respect  to 
smoothness  and  velvetness  of  character,  and  I  doubt  whether  wo 
could  at  all  find  fault  with  the  kindliness  and  courtesy  extended  to 
us  bv  him. 

I  have  listened  to  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, and  I  would  confirm  that  from  our  knowledge  of  tnat  which 
took  place  in  Paris,  with  this  detail.  I  think  we  were  all  three  informed, 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  whom  was  theoretically 
allotted  the  pi'eparation  of  the  league  of  nations  draft,  that  the 
perfected  instrument  was  handed  to  him  with  instructions  to  present 
it  within  10  minutes. 

Senator  Fall.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Rtan.  I  would  rather  not  now  state.  I  shall  probably  in- 
form you  latter  on  in  the  day  after  a  conference  with  our  people. 

Senator  Fall.  We  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Rtan.  I  am  sure  you  would.  And  the  draft  was  read.  There 
was  no  debate  upon  it.  After  its  reading,  the  first  man  to  interrupt 
was  the  representative  from  Japan,  who  stated  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  present  the  question  of  race  equality,  but  that  he  waived 
it  for  the  time  without  withdrawing  it,  or  without  being  misunder- 
stood as  asserting  it.  The  representatives  of  Belgium  arose  and 
stated  that  they  had  hoped  in  view  of  Belgium's  suflFerings  that 
Brussels  would  nave  been  selected  as  the  permanent  place  of  meeting 
rather  than  Geneva.  Some  representatives  of  the  South  American 
Republics  rose  up,  and  then  Chairman  Clemenceau  stated  that  there 
being  no  further  objections,  the  league  of  nations  was  adooted. 
There  was  no  roll  call,  and  those  of  us  who  had  heard  of  it,  envied 
the  skill  with  which  it  was  handled  and  adopted,  and  we  marvekil 
at  it  all. 
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Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  steam  roller 
in  Paris  and  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  ;  we  regarded  it  with  admiration.  Some  of  us  had 
had  experience  in  Kansas  City,  in  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
we  thought  that  we  had  learned  much  in  France  which  we  might  use 
profitably  in  America.  At  the  last  interview  that  I  had  together  with 
my  colleagues,  with  Col.  House,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  we 
might  present  that  which  we  had — our  cause — ^to  three  of  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners.  We  demurred.  He  then  added  that  he  would 
join  in  hearing  us.  We  were  jocular  with  him,  and  as  I  say,  every- 
thing was  exceedingly  pleasant.  He  was  most  courteous,  and  we 
suggested  and  he  joined  in  the  suggestion,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  listen  to  us  upon  the  Irish  question,  that  he  could  join 
tiiree  of  his  colleagues.  There  was  a  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  have 
the  President,  and  I  am  very  positive  that  he  said  that  the  five  com- 
missioners had  never  met,  the  five  American  representatives  had 
never  met  to  consider  any  Question.  I  mention  these  things  hesi- 
tatingly, but  at  the  urging  of  Judge  Cohalan,  with  the  thou^t  that 
they  might  be  makeweights  in  the  scale,  to  show  to  you  men  the 
direct  absence  of  consideration  of  the  peoples  pressing  for  hearings, 
who  sought  to  be  resurrected  into  nations. 

The  interview  which  you  have  ordered  to  be  printed,  which  took 
place  with  the  President  after  I  had  gone,  snowed  some  of  the 
reasons  moving  the  President  for  his  conduct,  because  he  there 
asserts  that  it  was  agreed  that  no  hearings  should  be  given  to  any 
representatives  of  any  small  nations,  without  the  consent  of  the 
entire  Big  Four.  Of  course  unanimous  consent  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. You  Senators  heard  the  cause  of  Egypt  presented  yester- 
day. It  was  to  me  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  20  men,  magnificent  in  their 
manhood — for,  being  somewhat  undersized  myself,  1  look  with  ad- 
miration upon  a  6-footer — treated  in  such  fashion  by  the  Paris  con- 
ference. Of  those  20  magnificent  specimens  of  Egyptian  manhoqjl 
the  chairman  alone  did  not  speak  English.  All  of  the  others  spoke 
many  tongues,  and  it  is  curious  that  at  lejist  two  of  them,  and  I  think 
perhap?  three,  spoke  Gaelic,  although  neither  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Dunne, 
nor  Mr.  Ryan  speak  a  word  of  Gaelic.  These  men  have  been  students 
at  various  universities,  and  those  of  whom  I  speak  specifically  had 
studied  medicine  in  Dublin.  They  were  at  Paris,  gentlemen,  able 
men,  asking  for  a  hearing,  and  a  hearing  was  denied  them. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were 
informed  by  the  PresideDt  that  no  hearings  could  be  had  of  the 
smaller  nations  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Biff  Four? 

Mr.  Eyan.  I  was  not  present,  but  I  read  the  interview,  which  you 
have  given  permission  to  print,  and  that  statement  there  appears. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Does  this 
interview  show  whether  the  President  stated  whether  he  had  made 
the  request  for  unanimous  consent  that  hearings  be  accorded  themf 

Mr.  Rtan.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  he  had  made  that 
request.  In  fact,  I  think  you  can  see  that  from  Mr.  Lansing's  letter, 
and  upon  the  receipt  of  that  letter  1  came  to  this  country,  believing 
that  our  hope  lay  more  in  America  than  in  Paris.    He  writes 

Senator  Bhandegee.  Who  writes! 
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Mr.  Btan.  Bobert  Lansing.  This  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  and  it  appears  on  page  10  of  the  pamphlet  to 
which  I  have  heretofore  referred.  We  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  on  May  22, 1919,  asking  that  the  communication  which  we 
inclosed  be  transmitted  to  Monsieur  Clemenceau,  president  of  the 
peace  conference,  which  letter  will  be  found  on  page  8  of  the 
pamphlet  heretofore  referred  to.  I  wish  now  to  read  the  reply  to 
that  letter  which  is  signed  by  Eobert  Lansing,  and  which  appears, 
as  I  say,  on  page  10  of  the  pamphlet  heretofore  referred  to.  The 
letter  is  as  follows : 

Amebicaiv  Commission  to  NisGonAiv  Pkace, 

Hotel  de  CriUon,  Parii,  May  24,  1919. 

Sn:  I  have  recetved  the  letter  which  you  and  Messrs.  Dunne  and  Ryan 
addressed  to  me  on  May  16  regarding  the  issuing  of  safe  conducts  by  the 
British  Governinent  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble 
Ck)unt  Plunkett,  in  order  that  they  may  proceed  from  Ireland  to  France  and 
return,  and  I  immediately  tool^  steps  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  transpired  before  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  your 
above-mentioned  letter. 

I  am  informed  that  when  the  question  of  approaching  the  British  authorities 
with  a  view  to  procuring  the  safe  conducts  in  question  was  first  considered, 
every  effort  was  made  in  an  informal  way  to  bring  you  into  friendly  touch  with 
the  British  representatives  here,  although  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was 
not  possible  to  treat  the  matter  officially.  The  British  authorities  having  con- 
sented that  you  and  your  colleagues  should  visit  England  and  Ireland  although 
your  paRSxx)rts  were  only  good  for  France,  every  facility  was  given  to  you  to 
make  the  journey.  Before  your  return  to  Paris,  however,  reports  were  received 
of  certain  utterances  made  by  you  and  your  colleagues  during  your  visit  to 
Ireland.  These  utterances,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  gave,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, the  deepest  offense  to  those  persons  with  whom  you  were  seeking  to 
deal  and  consequently  it  seemed  useless  to  make  any  further  effort  in  connec- 
tion with  the  request  which  you  desired  to  make.  In  view  of  the  situation 
thus  created,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  American  representatives  feel  that 
any  further  efforts  on  their  part  connected  with  this  matter  would  be  futile  and 
therefore  imwise. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Lansing. 

In  this  correspondence  you  will  find  that  my  colleagues  challenge 
the  point  that  we  had  given  utterance  to  any  thought  which  gave 
offense  to  anyone.  We  went  to  Ireland  at  the  request  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  people  and  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George.  Our  passports  were  amended,  mine  and  Mr.  Walsh's,  upon 
the  application  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Gov.  Dunne 
Lad  the  additional  distinction,  appearing  in  the  record,  of  his  pass- 
port having  been  amended  uj)on  the  application  of  the  President  and 
Sir.  Uoyd-George.  Why  this  signal  honor  was  given  to  him  I  do 
not  know.    Probably  the  typewriter  slipped  up  on  the  other  two. 

Senator  Knox.  Amended  m  what  respect? 

Mr.  Eyan.  In  this  respect.  We  made  application  when  we  went 
to  Europe  for  France  alone,  for  Paris.  We  did  not  contemplate  a 
visit  to  Ireland.  When  we  reached  there  suggestions  were  made  to 
us  of  meetings  and  time  was  being  lost,  and  in  the  meantime  we  were 
invited  to  go  to  Ireland.  We  men  sought  to  have  our  passports 
changed,  and  they  were  changed  forthwith,  although  the  State  Office 
said  that  such  a  tning  had  never  happened,  that  it  would  take  at  least 
three  weeks  by  cable  to  effect  the  change.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
changed  within  an  hour  and  a  half  and  delivered  to  us ;  changed  after 
that  message  had  been  received  from  the  State  Department.    We  did 
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go  to  Ireland,  and  we  saw  the  conditions  detailed  there.    We  visited 
all  parts  of  Ireland. 

At  the  request  of  the  representatives  of  Lloyd-George,  Gov.  Dunne 
and  I  visited  Belfast,  at  the  request  of  Sir  William  Wiseman,  the 
liaison  officer  between  the  two  Governments.  We  visited  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  the  conditions  portrayed  by  our  chairman  are  ex- 
actly as  portrayed.  They  present  to  different  minds,  of  course,  dif- 
ferent phases,  but  you  have  a  people  there  united  to  a  degree  un- 
paralleled in  their  history.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Irish 
movement  during  all  of  my  life.  There  has  never  been  such  unanim- 
ity amon^  the  Irish  people,  and  there  has  never  been  such  a  unani- 
mous desire  for  their  recognition  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Irish  blood  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  care  what  official 
place  men  may  hold,  through  whose  veins  flow  Irish  blood, 
when  they  seek  to  uphold  this  tyrannous  production,  then  I  say 
they  fly  in  the  face  oi  the  desires  and  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  people. 
We  are  one  in  this  matter  as  never  before  in  our  history.  I  never  saw 
Ireland  until  I  saw  it  in  May  of  this  year.  Thoy  are  a  wondrous 
people,  a  kindly  people,  yearning,  yearning  for  betterment.  By 
every  test  that  the  President  meted  out,  they  have  met  the  require- 
ments. Under  the  forms  of  British  law,  79  representatives  are 
hostile  to  English  rule  out  of  an  elected  101.  Seventy-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  and  one.  Seventy-three  of  those  seventy-nine  were  elected 
as  ultrarepublicans,  saying  they  would  not  sit  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  if  chosen,  and  upon  that  platform  they  were  chosen. 
There  was  division  among  tne  people,  because  large  masses  of 
them  who  are  what  are  called  nationalists  still  believed  there  was  no 
hope  for  a  republic.  Therefore  they  didived  their  vote.  Men  there 
say  that  upon  a  plebescite,  the  nation,  four  to  one  at  least,  would  vote 
for  an  Irish  republic.  All  Provinces  in  Ireland  are  as  one.  For  30 
'^^ears,  may  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators,  every  one  of  the  four 
l^rovinces  in  Ireland  has  been  a  nationalist  Province. 

For  30  years  17  out  of  the  33  representatives  from  Ulster  have 
been  Nationalists.  When  men  speak  of  this  Ulster  question  and  say 
that  it  indicates  hostility  to  the  aspirations  of  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
they  speak  in  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Ulster.  The  best  blood  of 
Ulster,  the  people  of  Ulster,  have  been  the  radical  revolutionists 
of  Ireland.  The  united  Irishmen  who  first  proclaimed  and  sought 
the  establishment  of  a  republic — that  movement  was  originated  by 
the  Ulster  men,  not  Catholics,  in  1792.  The  greatest  name  in  Irish 
history,  the  one  most  loved,  the  one  to  whom  the  hearts  of  the 
people  go  out  in  greatest  enthusiasm,  was  the  founder  of  that  organi- 
zation, Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  man  who  died  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798  with  the  Ulster  Protestants.  And  need  I  say  to  you  that 
Robert  Emmet  was  also  a  Protestant,  though  not  an  Ulster  man. 
Those  of  you  who  walk  along  lower  Broadway  in  New  York  City 
will  see  as  you  come  up  to  Cortland  street,  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  two 
great  monuments,  higher  than  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  this  room, 
one  telling  of  the  life  of  the  brother  of  Eobert  Emmet,  the  brother 
who,  fleeing  from  imprisonment,  sought  refuge  in  New  York  and 
became  its  attorney  general  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
bar. 

The  other  is  a  monument  of  like  character  to  Dr.  McNevin,  who 
rose  to  the  head  of  American  physicians  in  the  early  days  of  the 
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nineteenth  century.  These  men  are  typical  of  the  long  roll  of 
Ulster  men  who  fought  and  died  for  Ireland.  Why,  Senator  Knox, 
your  Pittsburgh  district  is  filled  with  the  names  of  the  Pattons  and 
men  of  that  character  whose  ancestors  died  in  Ireland  battling 
against  British  tyranny.  They  gave  to  Pennsylvania  so  many  of  ite 
names,  Coleraine,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Dungannon,  all  resplendent 
in  its  history.  Those  men  brought  these  old  names  to  their  new 
homes,  and  they  helped  to  make  that  great  American  Commonwealth. 
They  reached  out  away  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  and  they  peopled  the 
West,  and  I  doubt  not  the  ancestors  of  many  of  you  were  of  that 
glorious  strain.  There  is  no  religious  question  in  this  Irish  move- 
ment. Excepting  O'Connell  and  Bedmond,  in  the  whole  long  line 
of  Ireland's  history,  when  we  call  the  roll  of  her  mighty  men,  there 
were  only  two  or  three  Catholics.  I  mean  in  the  last  150  years.  Moli- 
neaux  and  Swift  and  Wood  and  Grattan  and  Emmet,  and  Thomas 
Davis,  the  National  poet,  Archibald  Hamilton,  Rowan  and  Curran, 
and  John  Mitchell  and  Parnell  in  our  own  day.  The  men  who  make 
up  this  splendid  body  of  idealists,  even  though  their  writs  run  to  no 
foot  of  land,  these  men  have  been  animated  by  a  holy  hope  for  liberty. 
All  three  of  us  who  went  to  Paris — ^Dunne,  Kyan,  and  Walsh — were 
born  in  this  country.  All  our  interests  are  here.  The  dust  of  our 
fathers  and  the  bones  of  our  children  are  alike  buried  in  America. 
We  love  America  above  all  other  nations;  three  of  my  household 
went  into  this  war. 

One  of  my  kin  is  dead  at  Chateau-Thierry. .  I  looked  for  his  grave 
over  there.  The  French  Government  conducted  me  and  Gov.  Dunne 
to  find  that  grave.  Our  kin  entered  this  war  believing  that  the 
United  States  meant  what  it  said,  that  the  right  of  self-determination 
should  be  given  to  all  peoples,  and  the  Irish,  no  matter  what  their 
feelings  were  that  no  war  snould  have  been  declared,  when  this  Con- 
gress spoke  they  rallied  to  a  man ;  they  poured  forth  their  blood  and 
their  treasure,  whether  from  Massachusetts  or  Missouri  or  Pennsyl- 
vania or  California.  Wherever  it  might  be,  the  Irish  rallied  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  and  I  beg  of  you  Senators  to  exercise 
your  rights  and  keep  the  pledged  faith  of  America.  Keep  troth  to  the 
living  and  to  the  dead,  and  save  this  Nation  and  save  our  sons  from 
engaging  in  wars  to  which  neither  the  conscience  nor  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  give  its  assent,  by  defeating  this  treaty. 
[Applause.] 

Those  men  brought  these  old  names  to  their  new  homes,  and  they 
helped  to  make  that  great  American  Commonwealth.  They  reached 
out  away  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  and  they  peopled  the  West,  and 
I  doubt  not  the  ancestors  of  many  of  you  were  of  that  glorious 
strain.  There  is  no  religious  issue  in  this  Irish  movement.  Except- 
ing O'Connell  and  Re&aond,  in  the  whole  long  line  of  Ireland's 
history,  whei;i  we  call  the  roll  of  leaders  of  her  mighty  men,  there 
were  few  Catholics — ^I  mean  in  the  last  150  years.  Molineaux  and 
Swift,  and  Grattan  and  Enmiet,  and  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan, 
and  Curran  and  John  Mitchell,  and  Thomas  Davis,  the  national 
poet,  and  Parnell  in  our  own  day,  were  all  Protestants.  Regardless 
of  religion,  regardless  of  creed,  they  were  types  and  forerunners  of 
the  splendid  body  of  idealists,  the  men  who,  assembled  in  Dublin 
to-day,  speaking  for  Ireland,  even  though  their  writs  run  to  no  foot 
of  land,  are  animated  by  the  same  centuries  old  holy  hope  for  liberty. 
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All  three  of  us  who  went  to  Paris — ^Dunne,  Ryan,  and  Walsh — 
were  bom  in  this  country.  All  our  interests  are  here.  The  dust  of 
our  fathers  and  the  bones  of  our  children  are  alike  buried  in  America. 
We  love  America  above  all  other  nations.  Three  of  my  household 
went  into  this  war.  One  of  my  kin  is  dead  at  Chateau-Thierry.  I 
looked  for  his  grave  over  there.  The  French  Government  conducted 
me  and  Gov.  Dunne  to  find  that  grave.  Our  kin  entered  tins  war 
believing  that  the  United  States  meant  what  it  said,  that  the  ri^ht 
of  self-oetermination  should  be  given  to  all  peoples,  and  the  Insh, 
no  matter  what  their  feelings  were  that  no  war  should  have  been 
declared,  when  this  Congress  spoke  they  rallied  to  a  man;  they 
poured  forth  their  blood  and  their  treasure,  whether  from  Massa- 
chusetts or  Missouri  or  Pennsylvania  or  California.  Wherever  it 
might  be,  the  Irish  raUied  to  the  cause  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  and 
I  beg  of  you  Senators  to  exercise  your  rights  and  keep  the  pledged 
faith  of  America.  Keep  troth  to  the  livmg  and  to  the  dead,  and 
save  this  Nation  and  save  our  sons  from  engaging  in  wars  to  which 
neither  the  conscience  nor  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
give  its  assent,  by  defeating  this  treaty. 

Jud^e  CoHALAN.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Gov.  Dunne, 
the  third  member  of  the  commission  that  went  to  Pans,  former  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  former  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWASD  F.  DUNNE. 

Mr.  Dunne.  Senatot  Lodge  and  fellow  Senators,  I  with  my  col- 
leagues appreciate  the  great  courtesy  extended  to  ourselves  and  to 
those  who  will  address  you  after  I  have  concluded  my  brief  state- 
ment, and  I  will  not  unduly  trespass  upon  your  most  valuable  time. 

Permit  me  briefly  to  corroborate  in  general  the  statements  made 
so  eloquentl3^  so  forcefully,  and  so  truthfully  by  Mr.  Walsh  and  by 
Mr.  Ryan.  Let  me  tell  you  gentlemen  why  we  went  to  Paris.  We 
had  read,  as  every  American  citizen  has  read^  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  American  Nation  as  expressed  by  its  Chief  Executive  in  enter- 
ing this  World  War.  We  believe  that  the  aims  and  objects  so  lucidly, 
so  clearly,  so  forcefully  stated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would,  when  that  war  was  consummated,  be  carried  out  at  the  confer- 
ence in  Paris. 

We,  with  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  this  country,  expected 
that  the  Irish  nation  would  not  be  made^  an  exception  among  the 
weaker  nations  of  the  earth.  We  waited  with  patience  and  with  con- 
fidence that  at  the  conference  in  Paris  the  representatives  selected 
by  the  Ajnerican  people  would  embody  in  the  terms  of  the  peace  that 
was  to  be  consummated  there  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Ajnerican 
people  as  expressed  by  its  President.  We  waited  until  the  1st  of 
February.  We  knew  that  in  Paris  the  envoys  of  the  Irish  nation 
were  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  conference  and  asking  a  safe  con- 
duct for  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  to  Paris, 
so  that  they  could  present  to  this  conference  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
people  to  nationhood.  So  far  as  the  papers  of  America  were  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  the  papers  of  the  world  were  concerned,  the 
name  of  Ireland  was  not  mentioned  at  that  conference.  We  are  citi- 
zens of  America,  who  were  born  here,  who  love  and  admire  this  coun- 
try and  believe  in  keeping  its  faith ;  we  happen  to  have  Irish  blood 
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in  our  veins,  but  all  three  of  us,  like  Mr.  Walsh,  were  bom  here,  and 
we  all  feel  alike  about  this  country.  Like  Mr.  Walsh,  I  was  not 
identified  in  any  way  with  Irish  societies.  For  years  and  years  be- 
fore I  was  honored  by  that  great  convention  with  the  appointment  as 
one  of  its  commissioners,  I  nad  devoted  all  my  life  to  Ainerican  citi- 
zenship solel;)^,  and  had  been  honored  by  my  fellow  citizens  as  an 
American  citizen.  I  love  this  coimtry  above  all  countries,  as  they  do, 
and  we  would  sink  Ireland  and  every  other  country  into  the  deep 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  interests  of  tnis  country. 

We  met  at  that  convention.  I  think  it  was  the  most  extraordinary 
convention  I  ever  attended.  Over  5^000  people  who  felt  as  we  did 
gathered  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  that  convention  a  committee  of 
26  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Irish  people  be- 
fore the  American  conimission  in  Paris  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  the 
right  of  Ireland,  as  determined  by  an  election  held  in  December, 
three  months  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  under  all  the  forms  and 
securities  of  British  law,  in  which  it  was  determined  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  Irish  people,  in  round  numbers,  that  an  Irish  republic 
was  bom,  and  a  declaration  of  independence  was  issued  such  as  the 
American  people  issued  in  1776. 

That  committee  of  25  honored  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  myself, 
asking  us  to  become  a  commission  of  three  to  go  to  Paris,  to  appeal 
for  what  and  to  whom?  To  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Nation  in  Paris  for  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  be 
heard  in  Paris  along  the  lines  enunciated  by  the  President  when  he 
advised  the  American  people  to  enter  this  world-wide  war.  Before 
we  left  Washington  Mr.  Walsh,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
told  the  Secretary  of  State  the  object  of  our  mission.  It  was  avow- 
edly political.  It  was  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for  the  Irish  nation  before  the  world  peace  confer- 
ence. That  letter  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  After  some 
delay  passports  were  issued.  I  believe  there  was  a  protest  from  the 
British  Government  which  delayed  us  48  hours,  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  granted  the  passports  upon  that  letter. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  whole  world  knew,  through  the 
newspapers,  the  object  of  our  mission,  which  was  avowedly  political. 

We  arrived  at  Paris.  We  were  careful  from  the  start  to  place  the 
objects  of  our  mission  in  writing  and  address  it  to  the  Presiaent  first. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  President  and  we  were  accorded  a 
long  interview,  and  I  think  I  can  characterize  it  as  an  unofficially 
sympathetic  interview.  The  President  referred  us  to  Col.  House. 
We  nad  several  interviews  with  Col.  House,  who  treated  us  with 
extreme  courtesy  and  acted  with  extreme  diligence,  but  also  unoffi- 
cially. 

I  think  Mr.  Walsh  interviewed  every  member  of  the  American 
delegation.  I  personally  interviewed  every  member  but  one,  Secre- 
tary Lansing.  We  pointed  out  that  we  came  as  American  citizens 
to  address  five  American  citizens  in  their  official  capacity  as  the 
representatives  of  the  great  American  Republic^  and  all  that  we 
asked  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  American  Eepublic  was 
to  use  their  ^ood  offices  officially  to  obtain  for  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  people,  elected  under  all  the  securities  of 
British  law,  the  right  to  plead  their  case  before  the  tribunal  in  Paris. 
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That  was  the  sole  object  of  our  mission.  Col.  House  acted  with 
extreme  diligence  and  courtesy,  as  my  colleagues  have  told  you,  I 
think  he  interviewed  Lloyd-George  on  the  subject,  and  gave  us  to 
understand  that  he  believed  we  were  going  to  get  for  them  that  safe 
conduct. 

The  Chairman.  Unofficially? 

Mr.  Dunne.  Unofficially,  but  told  us  that  Lloyd-George — ^I  sup- 
pose also  unofficially — desired  to  meet  the  members  of  the  delegation, 
and  we  believed  that  our  cause  was  so  impregnably.  just  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  citizens  that  we  could  afford  to  meet  and 
argue  with  Lloyd-Geofge  the  justice  of  the  Irish  demand,  and  we 
consented  to  meet  him  at  any  day  he  might  designate,  and  a  day 
was  designated  to  meet  him.  On  the  day  designated  it  turned  out, 
and  I  think  truthfully,  that  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
in  the  preparation  of  the  final  draft  of  the  peace  conference  and  its 
presentation  to  the  German  representatives,  Lloyd-George  was  un- 
able to  keep  the  appointment  for  the  interview  with  us,  and  we  were 
courteously  so  iniormed  in  the  presence  of  Col.  House,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wiseman.  It  was  then  suggested,  I  do  not  know  by  whom, 
that  as  the  safe  conduct  was  not  to  be  given  promptly,  and  as  the 
delegates  of  the  Irish  people  were  in  Ireland  and  we  were  in  Paris,  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  confer  with  them,  if  they  could  not  come 
to  Paris,  unless  we  could  go  to  Ireland. 

Thereupon,  by  prompt  cooperation  between  the  American  officials, 
French  officials,  and  British  officials,  we  were  given  passports  the 
next  day  which  stated  upon  their  face  that  our  mission  was  diplomatic, 
and  that  we  were  going  upon  an  unofficial  political  mission,  and  we 
avowedly  stated  that  our  desire  was  to  communicate  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  people  and  to  become  acquainted  at  first-hand 
with  the  situation  in  Ireland.  There  was  no  disguise  about  the  object 
of  our  visit,  and  no  restrictions  or  limitations  of  any  character  were 
imposed  upon  us  either  b^  the  British  premier  or  by  the  French  au- 
thorities or  by  the  American  authorities,  and  we  went  to  Ireland. 
And  this  is  what  we  found  there  in  Ireland,  a  component  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  without  any  of  the 
British  constitutional  securities  which  are  thrown  around  the  citizens 
of  those  Islands.  We  found  that  the  habeas  corpus  was  practically 
suspended,  because  of  the  restrictions  thrown  around  it  by  the  rulings 
of  British  courts,  which  made  it  an  idle  formality.  We  found  the 
ri^ht  of  trial  by  jury  suspended.  Any  man  charged  with  political 
crime  in  Ireland  could  be  tired  only  before  a  British  court-martial, 
military  authorities,  or  before  a  removable  magistrate  without  a  jury, 
these  removable  magistrates  being  appointed  by  the  crown,  many  of 
them  from  the  police  force,  sent  from  Dublin  and  different  districts 
in  Ireland,  removable  overnight,  earning  salaries  of  $4,000  a  year 
and  amenable  to  the  recall  of  the  Government  at  any  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  those 
military  magistrates? 

Mr.  Dunne.  None  that  I  know  of.  Men  were  arrested  without 
warrant.  We  found  that  houses  were  searched  without  warrant, 
and  men  when  arrested  were  imprisoned  in  British  jails  or  deported 
to  English  jails,  and  not  informed  what  charges  were  made  against 
them. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  The  previous  speaker,  Mr.  Walsh,  spoke  of 
men  being  taken  prisoners  in  this  fight  between  the  populace  and  the 
British  constabulary.    What  sort  of  a  trial  did  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Dunne.  My  information  is  that  they  got  a  trial  before  a  court- 
martial  or  a  removable  magistrate.  If  a  man  in  Ireland  makes  a 
speech  in  which  he  advocates  the  republic  he  is  immediately  brought 
up.  If  he  advocates  or  argues  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Irish  republic,  they  take  that  man  up  before  a  court-martial  or  before 
a  removable  magistrate,  who  is  paid  $4,000  a  year. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Under  the  British  law  it  is  a  crime  to  advocate 
that,  is  it  not} 

Mr.  Dunne.  Yes;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
people  have  gone  to  the  polls  openly  and  voted  for  that.  We  found 
that  men's  houses  are  searched  without  warrant;  that  men,  women, 
and  children  are  arrested  without  warrant  and  confined  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Government,  either  in  an  Irish  jail  or  deported  to  an  Eng- 
lish jail.  A  boy,  11  years  of  age,  was  arrested  there  and  kept  in  jail 
for  two  months.  No  one  knew  where  he  was.  Finally  he  was  re- 
leased when  there  was  a  threat  of  an  investigation.  That  is  the  sit*- 
nation  we  found  in  Ireland. 

The  leaders  of  the  Irish  people,  the  men  who  were  elected  by  their 
constituents  to  the  British  Parliament,  refused  to  attend  the  British 
Parliament  and  organized  the  Irish  Parliament — the  Dail  Eireann; 
many  of  them  were -in  jail,  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Parliament,  with  the  result,  of  course,  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  being  so  overwhelmingly  with  them  that  when  they  get  them 
in  jail  they  can  not  keep  them  there.  Robert  Barton,  owner  of  a 
landed  estate,  1,200  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  country  ever  seen, 
with  a  manorial  residence,  an  officer  of  the  British  Government,  was 
compelled  by  the  British  authorities  to  take  charge  of  Irish  prison- 
ers and  saw  such  indecencies  committed  that  he  resigned  his  office 
as  a  protest,  becoming  a  Republican,  and  was  elected  to  the  Dail 
Eireann.  He  made  a  speech  during  the  campaign.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  placed  in  Mount  joy,  remained  there  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  then  managed  to  saw  a  bar,  left  a  very  polite  and  humorous 
note  addressed  to  the  governor  of  the  jail,  saying  that  he  did  not  like 
his  bill  of  fare  or  his  sleeping  accommodations,  and  would  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  jail  be  kind  enough  to  send  his  clothes  to  the  address 
given  in  Dublin.  He  was  a  man  of  such  prominence  and  his  case 
excited  so  much  interest  that  an  official  investigation  was  ordered, 
and  while  the  investigation  was  going  on  in  the  jail  the  deputy  war- 
den rushed  in  and  said,  "  My  Goa,  there  are  23  more  of  those  fellows 
gone  over  the  wall."    That  is  the  situation  in  Ireland. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  two  little  incidents  that  I  witnessed  with  my 
own  eyes.  Three  of  four  hundred  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
British  officers  surrounded  the  Mansion  House  in  Dublin,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  policemen  under  official  direction  surrounded  the 
Mansion  House  at  half  past  5  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  from  extending  an  official 
reception  to  the  delegates  from  America.  Wliile  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  get  in,  some  guns  were  fired.  There  were  a  crowd  of  20,000 
or  30,000  people  around  the  house,  brought  there  by  the  mere  fact 
that  the  military,  with  armored  guns,  were  around  the  Mansion 
House.    People  were  laughing  at  them  and  guying  that  ridiculous 
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ttisplsy  of  military  fotCB  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pr^Teirting 
a^  social  fmlction  tendered  by  the  l^hieY  executive  of  the  great  city  of 
Dublin  to  the  three  ^ntlemen  #ho  had  come  there  frbm  America. 

A  few  hdurls  befbre  that  the  bedrooiQ  of  the  chief  lady  of  Ireland 
was  desecrate  by.  the  police,  seeking  as  they  claimed,  some  es- 
edped  prisoners.  That  is'  the  situation  which  we  fotihd  in  Ireland. 
,  Nbw,  it  is  my  judgmtot  that  if  this  treaty  be  confirmed  by  this 
body — and  you  are  charged  ^ith  the  responsibility  of  approving 
or  disre^raing  this  treaty — if  section  11  be  approved  you  ^ntle- 
men  Will  be  acting  Jis  partners  ill  the  enforcement  of  that,  kind  of 
law  upon  an  unwilling  people.  We  ask  you  to  reject  this  treaty 
as  American  citizens,  not  because  we  are  Irishmen,  but  because  the 
Government  over  there  as  It  now  exists  is  an  outrage  upon  cbnsti- 
tytional  government,  because  there  is  a  situation  to-day  that  rivals, 
if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  situation  that  prevailed  years  ago  under 
the  most  tyrannical  conditions  df  that  time. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2 
o^clock.  We  will  hear  the  Greeks  from  2  to  3,  and  then  we  will 
resume  this  hearing. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  p.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

The .  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  protest  a^inst  the  views  expressed 
in  the  morning  session,  signed  hj  David  W.  Irvine,  Henry  Stewart, 
John  Kennedy,  LJeut.  Lewis  IL  Shaw,  Albert  E.  Kelley,  William 
H.  Cheney,^  and  William  Balfour,  I  told  these  gentlemen  that  we 
could  not  give  them  a  hearing  to-day,  but  I  woumgive  them  a  hear- 
ing next  week.^  The  gentleman  who  represented  them  said  he  de- 
sired to  file  this  brief  and  have  it  published  in  our  hearings. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  a  brief  a^inst  what? 

The  Chairman..  It  is  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  said  here  this 
fiiorning.    It  will  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  or  this  hearing. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  objection  to  including 
Within  our  hearings  everything  that  we  hear,  but  does  the  chairman 
(hink  that  we  oilgnt  to  open  Oie  door  for  people  to  file  briefs? 

The  Chairman.  That  authority  was  given  when  we  started  the 
hearings— that  they  would  have  a  ri^ht  to  file  briefs. 

Senator  Knox,  The  first  thing  we  know  they  will  be  filing  books 
after  a  while.  I  think  anyone  who  has  anything  to  say  ought  to 
heard. 

The  Chairman,  This  delates  to  the  hearing  which  we  granted 
this  morning.  The  other  side  has  requested  to  be  heard  in  this 
way. 

Senator  Snox.  I  think  We  ought  to  hear  them,  if  they  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  cbuld  not  hear  them  to-day,  and  I  thought 
it  would  save  the  time  of  the  committee  to  permit  them  to  put  in  a 
jbrirf.    We  have  done  that  on  several  occasions. 

Senator  New.  The  brief  is  in  lieu  of  a  hearing? 

The  CHAiRMAN.  In  lieii  of  a  hearing;  yes. 

Senator  KNdx.  1  do  riot  want  to  insist,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  if  they  have  anything  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing,  we  would 
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better  hear  them  rather  than  give  them  an  indefinite  right  to  prijtit, 
because  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  control  the  right  to  print. 

Senator  Knox.  Perhaps  we  can. 

(The  brief  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  to-day '3 
proceedings.) 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Cohalan,  I  will  ask  you  to  present  your 
next  speaker. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  present- 
ing to  you  Lieut.  Gov.  W.  W.  McDowell,  of  Montana. 

STATEKENT  OF  HON.  W.  W.  HcDOWELL,  UEVTENABT  OOYESHOB 

OF  MONTANA. 

Mi*.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  wheh  I  came  to 
Washington  from  Montana  on  yesterday  morning  Tf ith  the  seven 
governors  who  Were  appointed  to  attend  the  governors'  conference 
with  the  President  and  the  Attorney  General,  I  did  not  know  I  was 
to  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  gentlemen  having  this  movement  in  charge 
that  I  am  expected  to  speak  only  a  few  minutes,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  have  me  refer  to  the  reception  ^ven  to  President  de  Valera, 
president  of  the  Irish  Bepublic,  when  he  came  to  Montana  recently. 
As  my  time  is  very  limited,  I  will  devote  it  to  that  angle  of  the 
matter,  as  tending  to  show  the  sentiment  of  the  people  on  the  ques- 
tion now  being  considered  by  this  committee. 

I  will  state  that  as  lieutenant  governor  of  Montana  my  duty  is  to 
preside  over  the  State  senate,  and  as  such  presiding  officer  I  am 
lamiliar  with  the  action  taken  by  the  legislature  in  its  last  regular 
session  held  in  January  and  Februarv  of  this  year,  and  also  the 
action  taken  at  the  special  session  held  a  few  weeks  ago. 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  last  winter  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted,  there  being  no  dissenting  vote  in  either 
the  senate  or  the  house,  asking  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Conffress  of  the  United  States  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land. 

Before  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Montana  met. 
President  de  Valera,  of  the  Irish  republic,  came  to  Montana.  I  live 
in  Butte,  and  as  I  was  then  acting  governor  it  became  my  pleasure 
to  welcome  President  de  Valera  to  Montana  and  to  extend  to  him  the 
freedom  of  the  State.  iTie  reception  which  he  received  there  was 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  the  most  spontaneous  reception  that  t  have 
ever  seen  since  I  have  lived  in  Montana  during  the  past  24  years. 
Our  little  town  has  a  population  of  only  about  65,000  people,  biit  there 
were  at  least  10,000  pebple  at  the  depot  to  ^eet  President  de  Valeta 
when  he  got  off  the  tram.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get 
through  the  crowd  to  get  into  the  automobile  which  was  waiting  for 
him  to  go  uptown.  I  nad  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  riding  up- 
town with  the  president,  and  I  noticed  that  there  were  inore  re- 
turned soldiers  in  uniform  escorting  that  automobile  uptown  than  T 
have  ever  seen  in  uniform  in  Butte  before  or  since  the  war  started. 
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I  saw  a  great  many  homy-handed  sons  of  toil  break  through  the  line 
and  rush  up  to  the  automobile  to  shake  hands  with  the  president  of 
the  Irish  republic,  and  there  were  tears  in  their  eyes.  The  procession 
that  came  up  from  the  depot  with  him  was  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half 
long.  Every  musical  organization  that  we  could  get  together  in  the 
State  was  there,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Butte  and  the 
people  of  Montana  is  undoubtedly  very  strong  in  favor  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  the  matter  of  again  pass- 
ing a  resolution  came  uj)  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  was  after  President 
de  Valera  had  been  invited  by  me  as  the  president  of  the  senate  to 
make  an  address  to  a  joint  session  of  the  legislature.  He  stayed  over 
several  days  so  as  to  make  this  address.  Some  little  opposition  de- 
veloped among  some  people  in  the  legislature  against  inviting  him. 
However,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  address  the  legislature, 
which  he  did.  He  was  then  introduced  to  the  crowd  that  could  not 
get  into  the  legislative  hall,  waiting  in  front  of  the  capitol,  and  he 
received  the  same  kind  of  an  ovation  in  Helena  at  two  or  three  meet- 
ings that  he  had  received  in  Butte. 

Another  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  special  session  of  the 
legislature  asking  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  Congress  to 
do  what  they  could  to  bring  about  recognition  of  the  Irish  republic, 
and  this  matter  was  fought  out  on  its  merits,  and  finally  passed  both 
the  house  and  the  senate  by  a  good  majority.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that,  in  my  opinion,  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Montana  and 
of  the  States  around  Montana  are  thoroughly  and  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland. 

Senator  Knox.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  here?  It  was  rep- 
resented to  us  this  morning  that  the  fate  of  the  Irish  republic  de- 
pends upon  whether  or  not  we  reject  this  proposed  league  of  nations. 
Now.  you  say  the  sentiment  in  Montana  is  in  favor  of  an  Irish  re- 
public.   How  is  the  sentiment  there  on  the  question  of  the  league  of 

nations? 

Mr.  McDowell,  I  believe  the  opinion  in  Montana  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding States  is  one  of  decidied  opposition  to  any  clause  in  any 
treaty  or  in  any  league  of  nations  that  wiU  in  any  way  stand  in  the 
way  of  Ireland  securing  her  freedom. 

Senator  Knox.  Then  if  Mr.  Walsh  is  correct  in  his  statement  this 
morning  that  to  adopt  this  league  at  all  would  defeat  the  Irish  repub- 
lic, your  judgment  is  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Montana 
would  be  against  the  whole  league? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  which  I  wish 
to  express  in  what  I  said  before. 

Senator  Knox.  All  right,  I  will  not  press  you  further. 

Senator  Fall.  Would  you  object  to  answering  this  question :  Is  it 
the  opinion  there  that  any  article  in  this  proposed  league  would  pos- 
sibly affect  the  freedom  of  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  that  among  practically  all  of  the  Irish 
in  Montana  they  feel  that  it  would.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
people  in  Montana  and  in  the  adjoining  States  who  are  not  of  Irish 
blood,  who,  I  think,  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
Ireland,  and  would  oe  opposed  to  any  clause  in  any  treaty  that  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  Irish  freedom. 
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Senator  Johkson  of  California.  One  further  question:  Do  you 
think  guaranteeing  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire  will  affect 
the  question  concerning  which  you  are  speaking  here  and  the  ques- 
tion that  we  have  before  us  to-aay  ! 

Mr.  McDowEUi.  Senator,  I  have  answered  that  question  as  far  as 
I  am  prepared  to  answer  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  wanted  to  be  perfectly  fair  on 
the  proposition  and  perfectly  fair  as  to  the  position  that  you  gentle- 
men take  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  am  approaching  this  matter  from  a  somewhat 
different  angle  from  that  of  a  great  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  here  this  morning  so  eloquently  on  this  matter.  I  am  a 
Protestant.  My  ancestors  came  to  this  country  250  years  ago,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  and  heartily  in  favor  of  Irish  freedom  and  in  help- 
ing them  to  obtain  it.  I  think  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Montana  and  the  surrounding  States  feel  the  same  way  about  it  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  have  any  Irish  blood  or  not,  and  they  would 
be  opposed  to  any  clause  in  any  treaty  that  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  Ireland  securing  that  independence. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  wish  next  to  present  Mr.  John  A.  Murphy,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  fourth  member  of  the  American  Commission  on . 
Irish  Independence,  who  has  recently  come  back  from  Paris. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  70HH  ABCHDEACON  MUBFHT. 

Mr.  Mttrpht.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  American  Commission 
on  Irish  Independence,  I  left  on  the  21st  of  June  and  reached  Paris 
on  the  30th  of  June.  During  tlie  week  while  I  was  sailing  the  peace 
treaty  had  been  signed  and  the  President  and  the  presidential  party 
had  returned  to  America,  The  colleagues  with  whom  I  expected  to 
fall  in  in  the  cariying  on  of  the  work,  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Dunne, 
had  also  returned  from  Paris,  and  I  did  not  meet  them  in  France. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  for  a  while  the  situation  in  France,  as  a 
stranger  might  sense  it,  was  one  of  relaxation  after  the  strain  of 
the  peace  conference.  It  was  one  of  an  intense  amount  of  gossip  and 
whispers  and  reactions  from  the  results  of  the  peace  conference. 

During  the  most  of  the  time  I  was  there  I  was  busily  engaged  in 
presenting  the  case  of  Ireland  to  the  editors  of  the  French  papers 
and  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  presentation  of  it  before  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau,  to  whom  it  was  stated  the  question  of  Ireland  was  referred  in 
his  capacity  as  president  of  the  peace  conference. 

After  being  in  Paris  for  about  two  or  three  weeks  I  became  ad- 
vised that  before  the  President  and  Mr.  Lansing  left  France  they 
had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Clemenceau  in  his  capacity  as  president 
of  the  peace  conference  that  no  action  would  be  taken  upon  the 
(luestion  of  Ireland.  That  was  material  news  and  in  mj^  iudgment 
it  foreclosed  any  possibility  that  Ireland  may  have  or  mignt  expect 
to  have  of  prosecuting  her  cause  before  the  league  of  nations. 

On  June  22  I  wrote  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion on  Irish  Independence  to  Mr.  Clemenceau,  and  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  I  will  read  the  letter,  or  if  you  desire  I  will  insert  it  in  the 
record.    It  is  on  page  65  of  the  brown  pamphlet 
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The  CHAi9iiAN.  The  letter  will  he  inserted  in  the  record. 
The  letter  i&  as  follows : 

[Personal  %nd  vrgent] 

Amkbtcaw  CoMiasaiQN  oh  Ibish  Ihukpshdencb, 

Porif,  JiOy  ^,  1919. 

President  of  the  Pefice  Conferet^  and  Premier  of  France,  Paris, 

Monsier  le  Pbbsidbnt  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  information  from  sources  of  high 
auttioritles  ttiat,  as  president  of  the  peace  conference,  yon  have  notified  Ameri- 
can peace  plenipotentiaries  that,  so  far  as  further  consideration  of  the  Irish 
question  is  concerned,  the  matter  is  one  in  whic)i  you  will  take  no  action. 

We  understand  this  decision  covers: 

1.  That  the  resolution  of  the  American  Senate,  officially  forwarded  to  you 
by  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  and  the  recommendations 
contained  ther^in  expressing  sympathetic  support  to  the  pe<9le  of  Ireland  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  government  of  their  own  choice,  is,  by  this  action, 
denied  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  your  entire  disregard  of  American  public 

2.  That  the  peace  conference  further  ignores  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Dunne  for  the  appointment  of  an  international  tribunal  to  investi- 
gate into  the  charges  of  barbarities  and  inhumaii  conduct,  in  violatipn  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  perpetrated  by  the  British  Grovernment  through  its 
n^ilitary  forces  ii^  occupation  of  Ireland,  and  upon  its  defenseless  people. 

The  Imowledge  of  your  decision  in  these  matters  has  been  up  to  now  with- 
held from  the  American  public.  The  results  of  the  publication  of  this  informa- 
tion will  doubtiess  have  very  material  weight  at  this  time  while  the  atteojtion 
of  the  United  States  Senate  is  occupied  in  matters  of  international  importance, 
in  which  we  feel  France  has  a  material  interest  Arrangements  have  already 
been  made  for  giving  widespread  publicity  in  America  to  this  decision  on  your 
part  But  before  taking  this  step,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  an  audience 
may  be  granted  by  ypu  to  the  undersigned  to  present  the  iniportande  of  the 
situation,  particularly  in  ijts  relation  to  the  future  interests  of  France,  of 
America,  and  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  20,000,000  citizens  of  Irish  blood  in  the  United  States/  and  the 
^ect  of  this  information  when  published  there  needs  no  characterization  by 
us  to  indicate  how  grave  may  be  the  danger  to  the  continuance  of  those  same 
relations  of  amity  and  esteem  that  have  marked  the  friendships  existing  be- 
tween the  French,  American,  and  Irish  peoples. 

Trusting  that  I  may  be  accorded  the  honor  of  this  audience  with  you  at 
your  earU<^t  possible  convenience,  and  with  assurances  of  high  esteem  and 
resp^t,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

John  Archdeacon  Murphy,  Commissioner  in  Charge. 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  I  was  aware  that  the  information  I  had  received 
had  not  been  juiade  public  in  America,  and  that  it  was  held  ynder  the 
the  veil  of  secrecy  from  publication  by  request  of  the  American 
opinion  as  rendered  in  the  deliberate  resolution  of  our  highest  legislative 
body. 

representatives.  After  the  letter  was  delivered  to  Mr.  C]emenceau, 
the  information  was  conveyed  back  to  me  in  circuitous  feshion  tiiat 
if  I  were  to  make  public  the  information  that  I  had  outlined  in  that 
l^ter  to  Mr.  Clemenceau  it  would  not  be  wise  or  judicious,  while 
I  was  a  guest  in  Paris.  Therefore  I  refrained  from  making  it  pub- 
lic until  I  returned  to  America;  but  it  was  known,  not  in  one  circle 
hut  in  many,  that  there  was  an  effort  made  to  conceal  frcMn  the 
American  people  and  from  the  American  Senate  this  acticm  on  the 
part  of  Clemenceau  until  lihey  had,  as  it  was  hoped,  passed  favorably 
upon  and  ratified  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  BiLUf oijoee.  You  speak  of  this  information  as  having  been 
conveyed  to  you  circuitousLy.  Do  you  know  from  whom  it  origi- 
natedf 
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piijblished  t 

Senajtor  Pbakdbgbs.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  Kq  ;  I  ca9  upt  say  ibat  <?|  my  oyrii  loipi^lef^^,  ezoept 
to  say  that  pii^  of  the  most  impoii^Bt  men  who  is  |tQcr^tea  po  )]utye 
the  ear  qt  the  l^r/snch  Governpieiit,  the  iqv^isoi  e^^poj^  p|  tjd  TlWP^ 
advised  an  fisspciate  aQd  friend  pf  mine,  Jja)*.  JSi^laQe  Cl^U^iip,  ji 
former  major  in  the  British  army,  a  man  who  l^as  espoused  the  Qause 
of  the  Jrish  Republic  in  ^  whpl^^W^  ftf^d  mi|i4uit^r|tted  mimjii^f , 
and  one  of  the  best  known  publicists  in  England.  The  f  oreigii  f^i- 
tor  of  Le  Temps  conveyed  this  in^prmation  to  him  fuid  I  haye  t^- 
son  to  believe  tn§tt  that  was  an  inspired  message.  I  did  nojt  s^y  thlM^ 
that  was  a  message  brought  frppi  Mr.  C}emenceau,  but  either  Mr. 
Clemenceau  or  Mr.  T&rdieu  were  the  on}y  two  who  had  ]p^o.wle4lE^  pf 
it  unless  th^  conveyed  that  knowledge  tp  sonie  one  else. 

Senatpr  !prakd6gee.  What  I  wanted  to  knpw  we«^  in  yp.W  iVLisf- 
ment,  did  that  information  represent  the  French  opmion,  or  aid  it 
represent  the  desire  of  the  American  con^nissipn  f 

Mr.  M^RFHY.  I  construed  it  as  repre^njting  the  Fi^ch  reqnepty 
in  accordanpe  with  the  action  of  the  American  coinoussion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  MxTRrHY.  There  is  one  more  incident  that  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  you,  and  then  I  will  give  way  tp  others.  I  am  npt  gpng  tP 
oceupyyour  time  with  the  delivery  of  any  argument  on  jbh]3  qu^- 
tion-  There  is  a  short  presentation  of  pne  phase  of  the  question  tb^t, 
with  yoiir  permission,  I  will  ask  to  insert  in  the  record  later. 

At  or  about  this  time,  b}^  reason  of  family  connections  and  bminess 
interests,  I  desired  to  visit  S^ngland  ^nd  Ireland.  J  m^e  my  re- 
quest before  Consul  Beed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  for  an  amendment 
to  my  passport.  My  passport  did  not  ffive  me  permission  to  proceed 
anywhere  except  to  France,  as  it  jstoted?  Po  attend  the  peace  confer- 
ence in  the  interest  of  self-governnient  for  Ireland.  J.  was  tpld  my 
request  would  have  to  be  sent  to  Washington.  After  waiting  two 
weeks  on  the  pleasure  of  Washington,  as  they  explained  to  nie,  I  had 
called  three  or  four  times  tp  ascertain  if  there  was  .any  reply  to  my 
request  to  amend  my  passport,  end  pn  August  8  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

United  States  Passpobt  Bubeau, 

Pwn9,  Auffmt  8,  1919. 

John  A.  Mubphy,  Esq., 

Orand  Hotel,  ParU. 

Sn :  Re/erring  to  your  recent  call  at  the  passport  buoeau,  you  are  iafonuidd 
tiiat  a  telegram  has  been  recelvei^  from  Washington  instructin|g^'  the  bureau  to 
refuse  to  amend  your  passport  for  Ireland.  -  f 

There  is  inclosed  herewith  the  aiiiount  of  0.80  franc  in  stamps,  which  repre- 
sents the  balance  due  you  after  the  cable  charges  have  been  deducted  from 
the  sum  of  100  francs  which  you  deposited. 

I  am,  ^r,  

Respectfully  yours, 

B.  O.  Reed, 
Ameriban  Oaiuia. 

I  felt  surprised,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  ]that  in  pursuit  of  my 
private  business  as  an  American  citizen  my  Government  should  deny 
me  the  right  to  proceed  to  ihe  British  Isles.  My  request  for  a  pass- 
po^  was  not  to  go  to  Ireland.    My  request  for  a  passport  was  to 
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liroceed  to  the  British  Isle^.  I  had  personally  said  that  toy  purpose 
was  not  political  j  that  I  desired  no  exemptions  from  the  laws  ox  the 
land.  I  had  desired  to  proceed  there  for  family  and  personal  rea- 
sons. Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  on  the  other  matter  which 
I  wish  to  present  to  the  committee  1  wish  to  say  that  during  a  stay 
of  about  two  months  in  Paris,  where  I  met  many  of  the  editors  of 
the  French  press  and  many  of  the  public  men  of  France,  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  get  a  vision  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  some- 
what different  from  that  which  would  naturally  otherwise  have  been 
given  to  me. 

From  my  training  and  environment  I  have  naturally  paid  most 
attention  to  the  economic  and  industrial  aspect  of  the  treaty.  The 
trouble  with  the  treaty  is  that  it  is  neither  a  treaty  of  vengeance  nor 
a  treaty  of  justice;  it  is  calculated  to  maintain  forever  a  commercial 
supremacy  to  one  or  two  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  I  regret 
to  say  that  America  does  not  seem  to  be  included  as  one  of  those 
parties. 

The  condition  of  France  at  the  present  time,  as  admitted  to  me  in 

frivate  conference  by  their  thinking  minds,  is  one  of  gravest  import, 
ts  finances  are  in  a  depleted  condition ;  it  has  exercised  its  power  of 
taxation  so  fa.r  as  it  is  believed  the  people  of  France  will  endure, 
and  still  the  income  is  more  than  a  billion  dollars  below  the  abso- 
lute requirements  of  its  budget,  even  with  its  army  demobilized. 
•  I  spent  some  days  driving  over  the  devastated  regions  of  northern 
France,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  country  is  appalling.  The  difficul- 
ties of  obtaining  raw  materials  and  coal  are  greater  than  I  can 
describe. 

There  has  been  no  outlet  for  commercial  development  accorded 
to  it  by  this  present  proposed  treaty.  Even  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages which  have  accrued  to  France  from  its  old  protectorate 
of  the  Christian  people  of  the  Orient  is  being  imperiled  by  the 
British  control  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Near  East.  Fifty-five  per 
cent  of  the  German  indemnity  which  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  by 
France  is  incomplete  and  uncertain  reparation.  Many  eventualities 
may  occur  which  would  defer  or  avoid  the  payment  of  these  in- 
demnities, and  neither  France  nor  the  world  at  large  could  ever  be 
called  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  at  the  pomt  of  the  sword 
payment  which  may  or  may  not  be  beyond  the  will  or  the  possibilities 
of  the  central  powers  to  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  sovereignty  over  subject  people 
is  understood  in  a  more  material  way  abroad  than  we  generally 
understand  it  in  America.  It  is  understood  as  the  right  of  commer- 
cial exploitation,  and  whether  it  be  in  the  guise  of  mandatories  for 
itself  or  its  colonies,  the  British  Empire  has  most  successfully  ob- 
tained the  control  of  countries  and  people  which  are  more  than  a 
commercial  compensation  for  the  losses  endured  even  by  the  British 
Empire  in  the  prosecution  of  war.  I  refer  to  the  control  that  Eng- 
land now  possesses  under  the  terms  proposed  by  this  treaty,  of  almost 
one-third  of  the  earth's  surface.  I  am  not  discussing  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  for  the  minute.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Suez,  Aiden,  and  all 
the  other  strategic  points  held  by  England  are  solid  answers  in  denial 
of  the  assertion  that  the  freedom  of  the  seas  now  exists. 

This  present  treaty  propof5es  to  subject  forever  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  to  condemn  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world  to  serfdom  and 
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to  commercial  exploitation;  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghani- 
stan. Thibet,  Burmah,  India,  form  an  unbroken  chain  in  the  interest 
of  England  to  meet  and  to  connect  its  links  with  l^e  s{>here  of  in- 
fluence claimed,  and  by  this  treaty  yielded  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Japan. 

Japan,  whose  losses  in  this  war  were  of  a  negligible  quantity,  is 
to  be  confirmed  in  its  control  of  Korea  with  its  20,S)0j000  of  people, 
and  to  be  accorded  the  control  of  Shantung,  with  its  iron,  and  coal, 
and  mineral  resources,  and  its  many  millions  of  Chinese  inhabitants, 
and  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  commercial  jugular  vein  oi 
China ;  by  it,  and  through  its  waterways  and  railways  of  the  interior 
of  China,  will  be  acquired  by  commercial  and  treaty  advantages. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  more  than  glance  at  the  map  of  Africa  to 
see  that  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  it  is  to  be  dominated  in  the  British 
interest. 

I  point  out  these  things  to  you  gentlemen  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  undying  antagonism  that  exists  between  the  principles  upon 
which  a  Government  like  ours  is  founded,  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  and  the  principles  upon  which  an  imperial  government  is 
founded,  where  tne  Crown  is,  if  not  the  right  divine,  at  least  it  is 
the  center  around  which  rallies.:in  support  the  commercial,  the  mili- 
tary, and  selfish  oligarchies  of  privilege.  All  of  this,  which  I  believe 
you  will  admit  as  self-evident,  is  to  my  mind  trained  and  aimed  more 
especially  against  America  than  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  it 
is  asserted  that  our  factories  produce  in  eight  months  our  domestic 
requirements,  so  that  for  four  months  of  the  year  we  are  forced 
either  to  seek  foreign  markets  or  to  shut  down  our  factories.  Eng- 
land well  knows  that  it  can  not  stop  the  fertility  of  our  fields  from 
producing  cotton  and  corn  and  the  necessaries  of  life  in  bounteous 
plenty;  nor  our  mines  in  their  production  of  raw  material  in  prac- 
tically unlimited  quantities;  nor  can  it  fetter  the  energy  and  the 
power  of  American  industrial  and  commercial  development.  It 
therefore  seeks,  under  the  specious  title  of  a  league  of  nations,  to 
draw  a  wall  of  iron  around  the  markets  of  the  world,  where,  by  a 
preferential  imperial  tariff,  the  products  of  our  factories  will  be 
nandicapped  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  foreign  market ;  where  from 
time  to  time  a  slight  concession  here  and  there  on  their  part  may  be 
looked  upon  and  exploited  as  an  act  of  generosity  on  their  part 
toward  their  American  cousins,  and  so  through  the  aid  of  finance 
and  intrigue  an  invisible  British  Empire  may  be  superimposed  upon 
the  destinies  of  America. 

We  are  asked  to  abdicate  our  sovereignty  in  favor  of  a  sovereignty 
of  a  composite  body  in  which  we  have  but  one  vote  as  against  six 
votes  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  six  votes  of  the  British  Empire 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  its  influence.  It  will  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  to  every  country  in  the  world — France,  Italy,  Greece — special 
concessions  and  considerations  for  their  vote  on  every  question  that 
arises  wherein  American  interests  might  be  circumscribed  and  im- 
peded, regardless  of  principle  or  regardless  of  the  eternal  right 
in  the  controversy  involved. 

I  have  not  attempted  in  these  few  words  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  question  from  the  Irish  point  of  view,  because  1  wanted 
it  plain  that  my  objections  against  this  are  American  in  the  most 
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intense  and  vital  things.  But  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  oon- 
sideration  that  the  question  of  Ireland  is  interminably  involved  in 
this  whole  scheme  of  operation.  America  is  ^  the  present  time 
engaged  in  the  development  of  a  mercantile  marine  to  inabe  it  inde- 
pendent of  either  the  good  will  or  capacity  of  any  ojl^er  power  in 
delivering  to  foreign  markets  the  products  of  our  factories,  aiid 
especia^y  for  our  trade  with  Europe.  Her  ships  must  have  a  point 
of  debareation  as  well  as  embarkation.  In  other  words,  a  line  of 
mercantile  marine  without  harbors  in  Europe  would  be  ^ort  lived 
and  unprofitable.  The  harbors  of  England  are  and  will  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  British  commerce ;  the  harbors  of  Europe  will  be  domi- 
nated and  controlled  in  the  interest  of  their  respective  governments. 
Ireland  alone  offers  to  America  friendly,  sufficient,  ana  secure  har- 
bors for  the  termini  of  its  mercantile  marine  in  the  European  carry- 
ing trade.  From  these  harbors  by  packet  steamships  may  be  made 
the  quickest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  best  distribution  in  Europe  of 
American  goods  and  merchandise. 

What  the  attitude  of  England  would  be  to  bar  the  development  of 
Irish  harbors  in  this  connection  was  illustrated  in  191S,  when 
Europe  was  at  peace.  The  White  Star  Line,  at  the  instance  of  the 
British  Oovemment,  discontinued  Queenstown  as  a  port  of  call.  The 
Hamburg- American  Line  announced  that  it  would  make  Queenstown 
a  port  of  call,  but  before  even  one  ship  of  that  line  made  a  call  at 
Queenstown,  the  British  Government,  in  pursuance  of  its  policy  of 
commercial  isolation  with  which  it  has  surrounded  Ireland  mformed 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  that  making  Queenstown  a 
port  of  call  would  be  considered  by  the  British  Government  un- 
friendly, and  it  was  undesirable. 

I  therefore  submit  for  your  consideration  that  the  recognition  of 
the  Irish  Republic,  the  de  jure  government  of  Ireland  is  not  only 
right  and  desirable  as  reasoned  by  every  standard  of  justice  and  of 
American  ideals,  but  that  America  has  an  enlightened  self  interest 
in  the  doin^  of  this  commendable  act. 

The  brevity  of  the  space  allotted  to  me  compels  me  to  deal  in  con- 
clusions rather  than  in  a  presentation  of  the  premises  and  the  logic 
of  the  case.  But  we  are  asked  by  this  treaty  to  subscribe  our  fortunes 
and  the  lives  of  our  children  and  t^eir  children's  children  to  con- 
tinuation in  serfdom  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  whom 
God  has  created  in  freedom  and  equality  \  we  are  asked  to  lock  the 
door  against  ourselves  as  an  American  nation  in  our  own  commercial 
development  and  while  reservations  and  amendments  may  draw 
many  of  the  f an^  from  this  thing  serpentine  of  iniquity,  the  Ameri- 
can answer  should  be  to  kill  it  and  in  its  place  erect  a  true  league 
of  nations  imbued  with  American  ideals  of  justice  and  equality  of  op- 

Sortunity  for  all.  To  lay  these  foundations  securely  and  broadly  and 
eeply  and  from  here,  in  America,  to  bring  about  a  league  of  nations 
that  shall  be  of  all  things  just  to  the  world  and  all  its  peoples,  and 
shall  also  kill  this  threatened  encirclement  of  American  commerce 
that  lies  hidden  but  real  in  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  ypu  are 
now  asked  to  sanction. 

Peace  can  onlj  come  and  endure  as  a  result  of  justice,  and  until 
the  fabric  of  this  treaty  is  reconstructed  and  until  the  thought  that 
controls  its  reconstruction  becomes  American  in  its  democracy,  we 
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must  ceaae  to  be  a  people  following  our  traditions,  if  we  suppoii;  it, 
and  will  be  dragged  down  to  the  lowest  leyels  pf  commercial  greed. 

For  these  reaisons  I  submit  that  the  defeat  of  the  entii^e  treaty  is 
the  most  Ametican  thing,  Is  the  most  humanitarian  thipg,  is  the 
most  just  thing  that  can  now  be  done. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  The  last  speaker  before  Mr.  Bourjce  iCpckran  will 
be  Mr.  Daniel  G.  (VFlaherty,  of  Bichmond,  Va. 

fOMSMXST  OB  ME.  DAHXEL  C.  O'FLAHIRTT. 

Mr.  O'flixAHERTT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  .of  the  committee : 
In  my  opinion  the  maJtter  which  we  are  considerinjg  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  fathers  when  they  crea4^  the  Constitution  of  ^e 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  history  of  our  country  a  more 
momentous  epoch  has  ever  arisen  than  is  now  before  you.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  ratification,  bv  and  w^th  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  of  a  treaty  that  I  think  is  more  momentous  in  its  con- 
sequences to  the  people  of  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  tha^  anything  that  has  ever  come  before  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  speak  to  you,  gentlemen,  briefly,  not  as  a 
politician,  but  as  a  Democrat,  as  a  V  Iranian,  as  a  Southerner,  and 
if  I  may  say  so,  as  a  Protestant  and  a  Mason.  Some  people  have  said 
to  me,  and  I  have  been  told,  evep  out  in  tW  hall  here  to-day,  that 
this  is  a  religious  question.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  a  religious 
Question,  it  is  not  a  political  question,  but  it  is  a  question  which  every 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  take  into  consideration.  I  repeat  that 
since  the  day  when  the  Liberty  Bell  rang  in  old  Philadelpnia,  pro- 
claiming the  Declaration  of  Independence,  no  more  important  matter 
has  ever  been  considered  by  the  people  of  this  country.  I  have  not 
time  to  go  into  it  in  the  way  of  an  argument,  and  after  what  has 
been  said  here  to-day  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  it  to  sudi  dis- 
tinguished men,  constitutional  lawyers,  but  I  believe  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty,  with  articles  10  and  11  and  with  the  other  articles 
that  follow  along  after  it,  would  not  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, but  it  would  make  it  safe  for  hypocrisy.    [Applause.] 

What  is  a  treaty  t  It  is  a  contract  between  nations,  and  everything 
that  is  put  in  it  is  put  in  for  somebody's  benefit.  What  is  article  10 
put  in  fliere  for?  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States?  We  do 
not  need  it.  For  whose  benefits  is  it  to  retain  the  integrity,  for 
instance,  of  the  British  Empire!  Somebody  says,  "Well,  how  does 
it  do  itt"  Let  us  take  an  illustration:  Suppose  Canada  or  Ireland 
should  desire  to  be  free.  Suppose  Egypt  should  become  free  by  the 
volition  of  England,  and  England  should  try  to  help  Canada  or  Ire- 
land. With  ^om  would  we  go  ?  We  diould  have  to  fight  against 
Canada  in  favor  of  Enjgland.  Is  not  that  true !  I  say  as  a  lawyer 
that  in  my  humble  opmion  articles  10  and  11  of  this  treaty  hind 
Ireland  and  every  other  nation  that  is  un^er  the  hoof  of  England, 
hand  and  foot  to  the  cross. 

Why  should  we  not  speak  out?  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  my 
opinion  that  if  we  do  not  speak  out  at  this  awful  moment,  tlie  very 
stones  in  the  street  should  cry  out  for  us. 

I  do  not  claim  to  speak  for  all  the  people  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  you  have  op  this  committee  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
sons,  who  has  his  own  opinion  on  this  subject  and  I  may  differ  with 
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him ;  but  we  have  the  right  to  come  and  be  heard,  and  I  come  to  you 
to-day  as  a  Virginian,  as  a  Southerner,  as  an  Irishman,  as  an  Irish- 
American,  as  a  descendant  of  Irish  ancestors  back  for  a  thousand 
years.  But  I  am  first  an  American,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  these 
articles  are  the  greatest  blow  that  has  ever  been  aimed  at  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  you  to  bear  to  you  a  message  from  a. mass 
meeting  held  in  Richmond  the  other  day,  the  capital  of  Virginia, 
the  capital  of  the  old  Confederacy,  if  vou  please,  the  home  State  of 
our  distinguished  President.    It  passed  this  resolution  unanimously. 

Senator  BpANDEoiaE.  Was  it  a  large  mass  meeting! 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  Four  thousand  people,  a  large  mass  meeting  for 
a  city  of  our  size,  and  not  a  dissenting  voice.  It  unanimously  adopted 
these  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  we  declare  ourselves  unreservedly  In  favor  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Ireland,  and  demand  that  our  Orovernment  recognize  the  Irish  Republic ; 
and 

Resolved,  That  we  register  our  opposition  to  any  proposed  league  of  nations 
which  does  not  protect  all  American  rights  and  ideals  and  which  binds  ub  to 
guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  British  and  Japanese  Empires. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  at  which  the  mayor  of 
the  city  presided,  and  to  which  his  excellency  the  governor  gave  the 
honor  of  his  presence.  I  believe  that  if  a  plebiscite  of  the  people  of 
Virginia  were  taken  without  a  word  of  discussion  to-day  you  would 
find  that  the  majority  of  them  would  be  in  favor  of  the  ireedom  of 
Ireland.  [Applause.]  And  I  am  sure  that  if  you  were  to  go  before 
them  and  tell  them  what  is  being  done  and  tell  the  trutn  of  the 
matter  they  would  be  still  more  greatly  in  favor  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  in  a  quandary.    It  is  not  my  desire  to 
embarrass  the  administration.    I  believe  in  that  great  Virginian  who 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  I  believe  that 
any  league  of  nations  which  perpetuates  the  British  Empire  in  its 
present  condition,  in  which  portions  of  that  empire  are  in  perpetual 
thraldom,  is  un-American,  unfair,  and  will  never  be  ratified  by  the 
will  and  the  wishes  of  the  American  people.    I  believe  I  would  be 
unfair  to  myself  as  an  American,  untrue  to  the  teachings  of  the 
^reat  Virginia  patriots  who  did  so  much  to  establish  this  Republic, 
if  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  at  least  against  articles  10  and  11,  espe- 
cially, of  the  proposed  league  of  nations,  which,  in  my  view,  rivet 
the  bands  that  bind  Ireland  to  England,  and  would  compel  us  to 
assist  England  in  keeping  Ireland  in  perpetual  thraldom.    I  trust 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  committee.    I  say  reverently  that  I  thank  God 
that  unto  men  like  these  were  committed  by  the  fathers  the  keeping 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  this  constitution,  that  we  may  be 
saved — I  hope  I  am  not  speaking  like  a  school  boy — that  we  may  be 
saved  from  the  rocks  ahead  of  us;  that  we  remember  what  George 
Washington  said  when  he  warned  us  to  keep  out  of  entangling  al- 
liances.   Why,  this  is  a  cobweb  of  such  a  character  that  the  mind  of 
no  human  being  can  fathom  where  we  will  go  under  it.    So  I  hope 
that  this  committee  will  safeguard  the  rights  of  Ireland,  that  ancient 
nation,  so  that  she  may  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
She  is  a  nation ;  she  has  been  a  nation ;  she  has  every  element  of  a 
nation,  the  geography,  the  ethnology,  the  soil,  the  climate,  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  up  a  nation.    Why  under  heaven  should  Ire- 
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land,  the  oldest  of  all  the  white  nations  on  earth,  be  the  only  one  that 
is  denied  her  freedom?    [Applause.] 

A  favorite  objection  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  independence 
of  Ireland  is  what  they  glibly  call  the  "Ulster  question."  Along 
with  this  is  also  the  other  oft-repeated  statement  that  Irishmen  can^ 
agree  among  themselves.  The  last  and  only  election  ever  held  in 
Ireland  in  which  the  question  of  self -determination  was  in  issue  was 
in  December,  1918,  in  which  outside  of  Ulster,  which  is  only  about 
one-fifth  of  Ireland,  not  a  single  constituency,  except  a  gerry- 
mandered one  in  Dublin,  was  carried  by  the  Unionists.  So  you 
have  the  greatest  unanimity  in  four-fifths  of  Ireland  for  a  republic. 

It  is  true  that  in  Ulster  the  Irish  do  not  agree  on  this  political 
question,  or  rather  those  who  claim  not  to  be  Irish,  do  not  a^ee. 
Without  discussing  the  fact  that  we  never  agreed  upon  any  political 
issue  in  our  own  country,  and  that  at  the  tune  of  the  formation  of 
our  own  republic^  there  were  many  Tories,  none  Irish,  however,  and 
we  very  often  fail  to  agree  and  it  is  preferable  that  we  should  not 
always  agree. 

'  It  is  quite  interesting  to  analyze  the  Ulster  situation  from  an  im- 
partial standpoint,  taking  the  vote  of  December,  1918,  as  a  basis. 
I  say  an  impartial  standpoint  because  the  writer  of  this  article 
belongs  religiously  to  the  faction  that  claims  to  be  in  the  majority 
in  Ulster,  and  who  are  opposed  to  the  independence  of  Ireland,  but 
one  who  does  not  share  that  view.  I,  as  a  Protestant,  a  Mason,  and 
one  with  other  than  Irish  blood  in  my  veins,  can  not  be  accused 
of  being  partial  to  the  Catholic  Irish,  and  certainly  can  see  the  facts 
and  analyze  them  freely  from  the  point  of  the  Ulster  people,  if  it 
is  a  reli^ous  question. 

The  chief  exponent,  as  is  well  known,  of  this  Ulster  bugaboo 
is  Mr.  Carson,  who  himself  until  recently  has  never  represented  a 
constituency  in  Ireland,  but  who  attempts  to  speak  for  the  Province 
of  Ulster,  and  his  ideas  have  been  widely  disseminated  through  the 
Ei^lish  press  as  those  which  should  be  accepted  by  the  outside  world. 

Ulster  consists  of  nine  counties — Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim, 
Tyrone,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Mona^han,  Caven,  and  Armagh.  These 
nme  counties  in  the  election  which  was  held  for  Parliament  in 
1918  were  entitled  to  25  seats.  Out  of  these  the  Sinn  Feiners  car- 
ried 10,  the  Irish  party  which  was  not  with  the  Sinn  Feiners  but 
opposed  to  the  Unionists,  carried  4,  so  that  the  Carsonites  or  Union- 
ists, only  carried  11,  or  a  minority  in  Ulster.  Four  of  these  11 
seats  were  accredited  to  Antriia,  in  which  the  city  of  Belfast  is  situ- 
ated, and  all  these  representatives  are  Unionists.  So  that  outside 
of  the  county  in  which  Belfast  is  situated  there  were  only  eight 
Unionists  representatives  elected  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  seven 
outside  of  Aatrim,  and  the  one  in  the  gerrymandered  district  near 
Dublin,  as  against  73  Sinn  Feiners  and  6  of  the  Irish  Party  and  6 
Nationalists.  Since  that  election,  just  about  a  month  ago,  one  of 
the  constituents  in  Antrim  was  captured  by  the  Sinn  Feiners  in  a 
bye  election  showing  the  tremendous  change  in  the  sentiment  in  the 
only  stronghold  that  the  Unionists  had,  and  this  is  the  election  at 
which  Mr.  Carson  said  that  if  he  didn't  carry  he  would  resign, 
which  of  course  was  nothing  but  a  bluff,  for  he  is  simply  the  agent 
of  the  English  Government,  and  is  not  likely  to  resign  his  job  so 
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long  as  he  can  hold  it.    The  majority  for  the  Utiionists  iH  those  con- 
stituencies last  December  averaged  about  6,000» 

These  are  the  cold  facts  in  the  case,  which  ate  verified  by  the  6ffi- 
cial  reports  which  I  have  before  me  as  to  the  election  of  1918.  Wo 
then  hare  a  minority  of  a  small  section  of  the  counUy,  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  it,  asking  tnat  the  will  of  the  people  of  a  great  country  in 
which  a  million  votes  were  cast  be  heard  as  against  the  rights  of  the 
many. 

Belfast  in  the  last  election  cast  about  79,000  votes  for  the  Union 
and  39,000  for  the  Independence.  By  some  sanctity  unknown  to 
Americans  this  40,000  majority  who  claim  they  are  not  Irish  but 
Sotch-Irish,  claim  that  they  ought  to  rule  over  a  million  Irish 
who  are  not  only  shamed  to  be  called  Irish,  but  glory  in  the  dis- 
tinction. When,  therefore,  you  hear  anyone  repeat  the  statement 
that  Ireland  can  not  a^ree  as  to  what  she  wants,  simply  recall  these 
facts  and  ask  yourself  if  stich  "  twaddle  "  should  receive  aiiy  consid- 
eration at  the  hands  of  the  Americans  who  believe  in  majority  rule. 

But  rest  assured  that  Robert  Emmet,  a  Protestant  Irishman's 
epitaph  will  be  written  some  day,  and  monuments  will  be  erected  to 
others  without  regard  to  religion  or  creed,  but  simply  because  they 
were  friends  of  Irish  freedom;  and  further,  that  if  England's  fleet 
was  thrice  as  great,  and  her  gt^ld  as  many  times  more  potent  in  dis- 
seminating f a&e  propaganda,  the  Irish  Bepublic  will  live. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  only  part  of  Ireland  which  can't  agree 
among  themselves  are  the  Irishmen  of  Ulster,  and  even  here  many 
have  said  that  the  will  of  the  rest  of  Ireland  should  prevail. 

TTie  fact  is  that  many  of  the  people  of  Antrim,  and  especially 
Belfast,  are  not  Irish,  but  are  Scotch,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  etrone- 
ousy  called  Scotch-Irish,  whatever  that  means,  for  that  term  is  a 
much  abusd  one  and  ignorantly  used,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  no  such  a  race  as  Scotch-Irish  as  a  race. 

The  remedy  would  seem  to  be,  if  these  people  are  Scotch  or  En- 
glish and  feel  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  ruled  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  to  take  a  boat  and  sail  across  to  Glasgow 
which  is  just  a  few  hours'  ride  and  let  the  great  mass  of  people  who 
dwell  in  Ireland  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  suit  themselves. 
Belfast  is  nothing  more  than  a  mushroom  manufacturing  towti, 
which  might  succeed  as  well  in  building  ^^}P^  ^^^  making  lineh  ifi 
Glasgow  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Sea.  As  well  might  the 
cities  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport  Newsj  which  constitute 
about  the  same  proportion  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  say  that  we 
won't  play  with  you  at  all  because  We  dott't  like  you  in  other  respe^ 
and  therefore  we  are  not  going  to  submit  to  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia.  In  other  words,  if  you  should  move  the  shipyards 
from  Belfast,  which  40  years  ago  had  a  populatioh  of  less  than 
60,000,  to  the  Clyde  or  the  Firth,  you  would  get  rid  of  the  Ulstfet* 
question  and  remove  the  only  argument  that  England  has.  But 
luckily  this  ancient  nation  has  never  recognized,  and  never  will  as 
long  as  the  blood  of  the  Gael  flow«»  through  Irish  veins,  thfe  gov^n- 
ment  of  England  maintained  at  Dublin  Castle  by  force  of  arlns, 
fraud,  and  bribery. 

Another  argument  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  these  self-styled 
**  Better-than-thou  "  Irishmen,  is  that  while  we  have  not  the  popu- 
lation we  have  the  wealth  and  intelligence.    The  facts  in  the  case  as 
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to  this  canard  are  even  stronger  than  as  to  the  question  of  the  ma- 
jority in  Ulster. 

Leinster,  in  which  the  city  of  Dublin  is  situated,  is  a  tnudh 
wealthier  province  than  Ulster.  The  city  of  Dublin,  with  her  popu- 
lation, which  is  really  about  the  same  as  Belfast,  is  assessed  With 
property  of  the  valtie  of  over  £11,000,000,  or  Dublin  is  assessed  about 
twice  as  much  as  Belfast.  Dublin  pays  an  income  tax  of  about  SQOO^- 
000,  The  whole  of  Leinster,  taRen  together,  is  much  wealthier 
than  Ulster,  whose  weatlth  is  the  lowest^  except  Connaught,  which  is 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Ireland  and  much  of  its  territory  is  a 
wild  and  rocky,  broken  sea  country  which  is  not  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation or  development. 

But,  say  these  same  obiectors,  Ulster  is  Protestant  and  the  rest  of 
Ireland  is  Catholic,  and  tneref  ore  the  majority  should  not  rule.  That 
is  democracy  with  a  reservation  which  American  people  can  not 
understand,  for  it  announces  that  if  the  majority  in  Ulster  are  Protes- 
tants they  should  rule,  if  Catholic  they  should  not.  Quoting,  how- 
ever, from  the  religious  census  in  the  9  counties  of  Ulster,  there  are 
690,134  Catholics,  461,566  Presbyterians,  48,490  Methodists,  and  other 
scattered  religious  denominations.  The  self-constituted  guardians 
of  this  part  of  Ireland  are  always  talking  of  taking  care  of  these 
Presbyterians.  This  is  wasted  sympathy,  lor  in  the  nistory  of  Ire- 
land's fight  for  independence  since  the  days  of  Hugh  O'Neill  down  to 
the  present  time  the  majority  of  the  men  who  have  fought  for  Ire- 
land's independence  have  been  of  these  same  Irish  Presoyterians  or 
Protestant.  Wolftone,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald;  O'Connor,  and 
Emmet 'were  all  Irish  Presbyterians.  John  Mitchell,  John  Philpot 
Curran  and  many  other  leaders  were  Protestants. 

The  only  leaders  that  Ireland  has  had  for  generations  whb  were 
Catholics  were  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Redmond,  ahd  it  was  O'Con- 
nell's  fight  that  won  for  both  the  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  the 
right  or  suffrage.  The  fjreat  emancipation  bill  which  frfeed  the  Catho- 
lics,  freed  the  Presbyterians,  for  in  the  days  of  O'Connell,  no  one  but 
the  Church  of  England  could  vote  or  hold  office,  and  the  so-called 
Irish  Parliament,  which  voted  to  destroy  Ireland  and  carried  the 
Union,  was  a  Church  of  England  body  with  not  a  single  Catholic  in 
it.  What  then  becomes  of  the  foolish  statement  by  men  who  are 
otherwise  usually  intelligent  that  Ireland's  fight  for  independence  and 
throwing  off  of  the  British  yoke  has  been  a  religious  one?  In  the 
past  50  years  and  prior  to  the  Easter  rebellion  many  Irish  Protes- 
tants, for  political  offenses,  have  been  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered, 
and  dogs  have  lapped  their  blood  iti  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

In  Ireland's  glorious  futute  these  names  will  not  be  forgotten, 
though  they  are  not  heroes  in  the  sight  of  Sir  Edward  Carsbn  ot 
Bonar  Law.  they  will  in  future  generations  be  revered  as  men  who 
would  not  nug  the  chains  that  bound  them,  nor  kiss  the  feet  that 
trampled  upon  them,  content  to  be  slaves  if  they  could  but  eat  and 
drink,  for  such  a  condition  is  natural  asphyxia  in  Which  the  breath- 
ing ^^  of  the  great  dumb,  stupid  animal  alone  gives  evidence  that  it 
lives  at  all." 

It  was  a  religious  question  in  a  sense  at  one  time,  to  erive  heln  to 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  the  right  of  suffrage,  without  which 
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men  are  but  slaves,  and  this  was  carried  by  Irish  Catholics  and 
Irish  Presbyterians,  and  the  fight  which  is  beinc  fought  out  by 
the  Irish,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  America  and  in  Canada  and 
in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  and  in  South  America  by  the 
Friends  of  Irish  Freemen,  not  as  a  religious  question  but  as  a  ques- 
tion of  right,  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  such 
that  no  man,  no  group  of  men,  or  no  one  nation  can  stop  it. 

As  I  have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  "  Tell  me  what  is  the  unseen 
and  mystic  law  that  claims  the  fidelity  of  the  compass  and  keeps  it 
ever  pointing  to  the  polar  star? "  Tell  me  this  and  I  will  tell  you 
why  Irishmen,  whether  they  come  from  the  golden  vale  of  Tipperary 
or  the  picturesque  hills  of  Connemara,  whether  smiling  in  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  or  groaning  under  the  load  of  adversity,  are 
drawn  to  the  Prince  of  Connla,  of  the  Golden  Hair,  to 

That  sunny  land 
From  druids  and  demons  free. 
The  land  of  rest, 
In  the  Golden  West, 
On  the  verge  of  the  azure  sea. 

Some  ask  me  the  question,  "What  can  Ireland  do?"  I  reply, 
"  What  can  England  do?  "  She  has  reached  the  point  where  she  must 
respect  the  wiaaes  of  over  4,000,000  people  in  Ireland  or  shoot  them 
down  with  machine  guns  or  starve  them  in  prison.  Does  she  dare 
do  it?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  outcome?  Germany  tried 
it  on  Belgium  and  England  will  tread  the  same  path  as^  Germany 
if  she  persists  in  her  course.  Not  only  has  England  to  respect 
the  wishes  of  Ireland,  but  she  now  fully  understands,  I  hope,  what 
she  did  not  in  1776,  that  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind bids  her  halt. 

It  is  no  longer  a  fight  between  Ireland  and  England,  but  a  fight 
between  England  and  the  enlightened  opinion  of  mankind,  and  she 
is  fast  learning  that  the  world  will  no  longer  let  her  hide  behind 
the  false  cry  of  protection  for  Ulster. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two.  You  stated  that  in  your  opinion  a  plebiscite  taken  in  Virginia 
would  show  a  vote  of  four  to  one  in  favor  af  the  freedom  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  a  majority.  Did 
I  say  four  to  one  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  so  understood  you. 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Senator  Moses.  A  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia  would  favor 
the  freedom  of  Ireland  and  would  so  express  themselves  ? 

Mr.  O'FlaherItt.  I  said  they  would  if  there  was  a  plebiscite.  I 
believe  they  would  so  declare  themselves.  I  have  never  seen  a  Vir- 
ginian yet  that  was  not  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  especially  the  free- 
dom of  Ireland. 

Senator  Moses.  What  attitude  do  you  think  they  would  take  in 
Virginia  on  a  plebiscite  on  the  league  of  nations? 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that.  If  you  would 
come  around  and  ask  me  as  a  lawyer  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  BOTTSKE  COCKBAV. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  now  to  present  the  last 
speaker  of  the  hearing.  I  want  to  say  first,  a  word  of  thanks,  and  to 
reserve  the  right  for  ming  statement^,  which  you  gave  some  time  ago, 
from  a  great  many  people  from  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.  I 
shall  not  take  up  further  time  now,  except  to  present  one  of  the  for^ 
most  men  of  the  country  and  of  the  Irish  race,  a  scholar,  a  student  of 
affairs,  a  statesman,  ana  an  orator,  Hon.  WiUiam  Bourke  Cockran,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  answering  some  questions  that  were  propounded  this  morning  to 
genlJemen  wno  appeared  here  in  opposition  to  this  proposed  League 
of  Nations.  One  of  the  most  important  was  that  oi  Senator  Borah, 
who  asked  if  it  were  true,  as  some  gentlemen  have  contended  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  if  this  League  of  Nations  be  estabUshed  it 
would  prove  a  very,  effective  agency  through  which  Ireland  could 
obtain  her  independence.  I  take  it  that  Senator  Brande^ee's  ques- 
tion was  put  in  amphfication  of  Senator  Borah's  inquiry,  because  he 
said  Senator  Walsh  made  practically  the  same  statement  in  the  course 
of  debate. 

Senator  Brandroee.  I  did  ask  such  a  question ;  but  I  did  not  know 
that  Senator  Borah  had  previously  askea  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  shall,  therefore,  answer  both  Senators  together. 
I  think  that  Senator  Walsh  suppUed  the  answer  to  his  own  conten- 
tion most  effectively.  He  said,  as  I  recollect,  that  there  were  three 
means  by  which  a  subject  nation  could  effect  its  independence.  One 
was  by  consent  of  the  governing  nation,  the  other  was  by  revolt  of 
the  subject  people  themselves,  the  third  was  by  outside  intervention, 
and  he  claimea  ^eat  credit  for  the  proposed  League  of  Nations, 
because  it  prohibited  but  one  of  those  methods  of  rwief,  leaving  the 
other  two  open  and  available.  The  objection  to  this  position  is  that 
no  nation  ever  did  achieve  its  independence  by  consent  of  the  domi- 
nant power,  or  by  naked  action  of  its  own  people.  Every  successful 
revolution  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  was  effected  tihrough  out- 
side support.  The  American  Colonies  would  not  have  been  free  but 
for  the  intervention  of  France.  Cuba  would  still  be  imder  the  domi- 
nation of  Spain  but  for  the  intervention  of  this  country,  and  Greece 
would  still  be  languishing^under  the  heel  of  the  Turk  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  Christendom.  So  that  when  Senator  Walsh 
says  that  by  this  treaty  subject  nations  are  deprived  of  but  one 
avenue  of  escape  from  servitude,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  deprived 
of  the  only  one  through  which  escape  can  be  effected. 

There  is  another  question  which  Senator  Brandegee  asked  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  answered.  He  inquired  whether  appeals  are 
allowed  from  decisions  by  a  single  official  committing  Irisn  men  and 
women  to  jail  for  lon^  periods.  At  this  time  Ireland  is  practically 
under  martial  law — ^which  means  no  law  at  ail — or  what  is  virtually 
its  equivalent,  '*The  defense  of  the  realm"  act.  Everybody  under- 
stand that  martial  law  is  suspension  of  law,  substituting  for  law 
which  is  a  regular  fixed  rule  of  conduct,  the  whim  or  judgment  of  a 
single  official.  In  Ireland,  imder  the  present  system,  the  people  are 
governed  by  two  whims,  either  one  oi  which  constitutes  tne  rule  of 
conduct  for  the  population.    One  is  the  whim  of  the  (U>mmanding 
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military  officer,  and  the  other  is  the  whim  of  an  official  called  a  resi- 
dent magistrate,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  he  is  never  a  resident 
of  the  locality  in  which  ne  officiates.  TTie  expression,  ''R.  M.," 
officially  intended  to  signify  resident  magistrate,  will  describe  him 
much  more  correctly  as  '^removable  magistrate/'  He  is  the  only 
magistrate  under  the  whole  British  system  who  is  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  I  need  not  remind  the  chairman  of  this  body 
that  the  chief  fruit  gained  by  the  revolution  of  1688  was  termination 
of  the  system  under  which  judges  were  removable  by  the  Crown,  and 
under  which  they  were,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Macaulay,  not  cnaxn- 
pions  of  truth  and  justice,  but  '^greedy  and  ferocious  butchers,"  eager 
to  satisfy  every  demand  of  despotism. 

The  removable  magistrate  always  dreads  r^noval,  and  the  only 
way  to  avoid  it  is  by  delivering  the  judgment  which  the  prosecuting 
officers  desire.  The  e£Fect  is  mat  ii  a  man  mak^  a  speech,  as  Mr. 
Walsh  told  you,  iidvocating  the  Republic — nay,  if  he  utter  a  word 
which  the  police  dislike — ^he  is  promptly  haled  before  either  a  drum- 
head court-martial  or  one  of  these  resident  magistrates  and  con- 
denmed  without  any  chance  of  appeal  to  the  mdeous  indignities 
which  have  been  described  so  forcibly  here  tonday.  Nothing  could 
illustrate  more  strikingly  the  conditions  against  which  Irishmen  are 
in  revolt  than  this  deliberate  establishment  in  Ireland  by  the  English 
Government  of  a  judicial  system  so  fruitful  of  abuse  that  Englismnen 
themselves  rose  in  revolution  to  drive  it  from  their  own  coimtry. 

When  conditions  somewhat  similar,  though  I  do  not  think  they 
were  quite  so  onerous,  existed  in  Cuba,  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  many  others  of  its  members,  were  q[uick  to  insist 
that  intervention  to  stop  those  outrages  became  a  task  imposed  upon 
us  by  our  primacy  of  civilization;  that  continuance  of  a  government 
which  had  become  perverted  from  its  natural  functions  m  defending 
peace  and  order  to  perpetrating  the  very  outrages  on  justice  which 
government  is  organized  to  prevent,  was  an  injury  to  civilization 
which  aU  the  forces  of  civilization  should  combine  to  remove.  And 
we^  as  chief  among  those  forces,  drew  the  sword  and  ended  that 
abominable  system  in  Cuba.  A  worse  system  exists  to-day  in  Ire- 
land. It  can  be  terminated,  as  far  as  we  can  see  now,  by  no  means 
except  the  influence  of  this  American  Republic,  and  we  axe  here  to 
protest  against  any  treaty.  League  of  Nations,. or  whatever  it  may  be 
called;  that  wiU  exclude  consideration  of  the  monstrous  conditions 
that  afflict  Ireland  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conscience  of  civih- 
zation,  of  which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  always  been  the 
foremost  and  best  exponent. 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  that  if  there  be  any  other  Senator 
who  wishes  to  ask  me  about  present  conditions  in  Ireland  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  answer  him.  If  nobody  cares  to  put  a  Question,  I  shaU 
proceed  to  discuss  the  treaty  now  before  you  purely  irom  an  Ameri- 
can standpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  have  all  said,  with 
great  force  and  feeling,  that  while  they  are  of  the  Irish  race  they  are 
of  American  birth,  and  that  they  love  above  all  other  things  the 
country  in  which  they  were  bom.  I  am  an  Irishman  by  birth  as 
well  as  by  blood.  And  the  reason  I  am  here  is  that  I  do  not  want 
the  Government  whose  shelter  from  my  earUest  youth  I  was  resolved 
to  seek,  whose  benefits  I  have  enjoyed,  to  be  emasculated,  impaired, 
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or  destroyed,  as  I  believe  it  will  be,  if  this  treaty  is  ratified.  And  in 
saying  thas  I  speak  not  alone  for  myself — ^my  race  is  well-nigh  run — 
but  for  my  entire  generation  and  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 
The  lisht  that  inspired  me  and  millions  like  me  to  cross  the  seas  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  suffer  to  be  extinguished,  but  that  through 
your  action  now  it  will  be  maintained  strong  and  effulgent  for  all  the 
children  of  men  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  right  of  this  country  to  ^interfere — at 
least  so  far  as  to  exert  its  moral  mfluence — ;for  deUverance  of  Ireland 
from  conditions  that  are  a  scandal  to  civilization  shall  be  preserved 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  renounced  and  destroyed  by  ratification  of 
this  treaty,  is  not  an  Irish  question.  It  is  not  a  question  affecting 
solely  England's  domestic  politics,  as  some  gentlemen  have  con- 
tended. It  is  an  international  question,  because  it  is  a  question 
affecting  the  peace,  and,  therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  entire  world. 
Judge  Cohalan  has  told  you  there  can  be  no  peace  throughout  the 
world  until  Irish  discontent  is  composed.  This  is  not — as  many 
might  say — a  mere  expression  of  exa^erated  rhetoric.  It  is  the 
sober,  accurate  statement  of  a  fact  whidi  all  history  attests. 

It  is  certainly  one  fact  of  history  which  none  can  dispute  that 
every  great  war  which  became  general — every  one  became  general 
by  England's  entrance  into  it — and  which  has  scoui^ed  the  world 
for  the  last  four  centuries,  that  is  to  say  since  the  emergence  of 
modem  civilization  from  the  wreck  of  feudalism,  has  had  its  begin- 
ning in  Ireland — every  one,  without  exception. 

"niis  last  war  which  has  just  closed,  we  all  know  was  caused  by  the 
German  Emperor's  belief  that  civil  commotions  in  Ireland  made  1914 
the  pmod  when  he  could  strike  his  long-meditated  blow  for  world 
dominion,  with  the  strongest  hope  of  success.  The  great  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  which  culminated  in  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
began  with  representations  of  the  imited  Irishmen  through  Wolfe 
Tone  to  the  revolutionarv  government  in  France  that  the  conditions 
then  prevaling  in  Ireland— brought  about  by  the  deUberate  recall  of 
Lord  Fitzwimam  and  the  refusal  of  concessions  which  had  been 

Promised  to  the  Irish  people — ^had  made  the  land  ripe  for  rebellion, 
he  hostile  manifestations  by  the  French  people  and  their  govern- 
ment which  these  representations  provoked,  were  the  chief  causes 
that  led  Pitt  reluctantly  to  join  the  aUiance  against  France.  The 
attempt  of  Hoche's  expedition  to  land  in  Ireland,  which  was  frus- 
trated when  his  ships  were  blown  by  a  gale  out  of  Bantry  Bay  in 
1796,  marked  the  real  beginning  of  that  desperate  struggle  between 
England  and  France,  which  after  ravaging  Europe  for  a  generation 
ended  at  Waterloo.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
the  intervention  of  Louis  XIV  in  aid  of  the  Irish  attempt  to  maintain 
James  II  in  possession  of  his  crown  which  brought  about  the  Grand 
Alliance  agamst  him,  that  afterwards  as  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  plunged  Europe  in  the  disastrous  conflict  that  was  set- 
tled by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  great  war  between  EUzabeth  and 
Philip  II  of  Spain  for  control  of  the  seas  began  with  a  descent  of 
Spanish  and  Portugese  soldiers  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  who  were  all 
killed  to  a  man  after  they  had  surrendered  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  whose  massacre  is  the  only  cloud  on  the  fame  of  that  knightliest 
figure  among  Elizabethan  warriors. 
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Why  is  it  that  every  world  war,  if  not  actually  caused  by  Irish  dis- 
content, has  yet  maae  Ireland  the  theater  of  its  first  beginnings  t 
This  can  not  be  due  to  a  mere  fortuitous  combination  of  circimi- 
stances.  My  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  has 
been  a  constant  invitation  to  every  country  with  a  grievance  against 
England  to  strike  her  at  that  spot  where  sne  was  believed  to  be  vid- 
nerable,  and  where  she  will  continue  to  be  vulnerable  just  so  lon^  as 
the  oppressions  against  which  the  Irish  people  have  struggled  for  eight 
centuries  are  suffered  to  exist.  So  that  the  Irish  question  is  not  a 
matter  that  affects  England  and  Ireland  alone,  and  one  which  there- 
fore can  be  called  domestic.  It  is  one  that  has  affected  the  peace  of 
the  world  for  four  centuries  and  which  will  continue  to  affect  it — ^in 
the  very  nature  of  things — so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  remain  an 
open  sore  in  the  side  of  Christendom.  To  compose  this  difficulty  and 
settle  it  is  a  task  imposed  upon  the  statesmanship  of  civilization, 
and,  therefore,  it  rests  peculiarly  on  your  shoulders,  Senators,  chained 
as  you  are  at  this  moment  with  responsibility  for  the  conditions  under 
which  peace  is  to  be  reestablished  throughout  the  civiUzed  world. 

Probably  the  ^eatest  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  question 
is  to  imderstand  juist  what  it  is.  It  has  been  so  misrepresented — and  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  ingenuity  in  misrepresentation  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen — that  many  men,  ordinarily  well  informed,  are  in 
doubt  as  to  just  what  it  \s  that  causes  the  Irish  complaints.  We  are 
told  that  otner  countries  have  been  conquered  as  Ireland  has  been, 
and  yet  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  complain  of  the  conquest,  or 
even  to  thiuK  about  it.  We  are  told  that  Irish  grievances  are  fanciful, 
not  real'  that  they  are  not  caused  by  injuries  which  are  actual,  but 
bj  recollection  of  ancient  injuries  springing  from  laws  which  have  long 
smce  been  repealed.  We  are  told  that  tQster  is  prosperous  and  con- 
tended while  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  discontented  and  poor  because  its 
people  are  improvident,  shiftless,  idle;  and  that  tnis  demand  for 
Irish  independ!ence  merely  embodies — ^while  it  disguises — the  desire 
of  an  improvident,  shiftless,  idle  majority  to  obtain — and  abuse — 
the  power  of  taxation  over  a  thrifty  and  prosperous  Irish  minority. 

It  is  also  said  that  there  is  a  religious  question  iuvolved;  that 
Ireland's  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  England  is  but  the 
intolerance  entertained  by  one  religious  sect  against  another — the 
disposition  of  Catholic^  to  oppress  and  drive  Protestants  from  the 
country.  These,  I  think,  are  all  the  groimds  on  which  are  based 
opposition  to  recognition  of  the  Irish  republic.  They  are  set  forth 
in  a  brief  submitted  to  this  committee  by  certain  persons  claiming  to 
speak  for  Irish  Unionists,  which  I  have  lust  been  permitted  to  read. 
Now,  if  these  statements  are  true,  if  Ireland  has  been  reduced  to  its 

{ present  condition  by  the  faults  or  vices  of  her  own  people,  sympathy 
or  them  would  be  useless.  They  are  incapable  of  improvement. 
They  must  inevitably  disappear  from  the  earth  which  they  encumber 
and  discredit.  But  if  the  evils  which  afflict  the  Irish  people  be  the 
direct  result  of  laws  which  have  produced  intolerable  conditions,  that 
still  exist  although  the  laws  themselves  have  been  repealed,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  England  has  shown  she  is  incapable  ot  doing  justice  in 
Ireland,  even  when  a  majority  of  the  English  people  ai^  really  anxious 
that  it  should  be  done,  and  tne  English  Parliament  solemnly  resolved 
to  do  it,  then  there  can  be  but  one  outcome.  Either  English  rule  in 
Ireland  must  be  ended  or  the  Irish  people  must  be  exterminated. 
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That  is  the  altematiye,  I  think  it  is  entirely  capable  of  demonstl^a- 
tion  that  the  Irish  people  can  not  be  exterminated,  and  extermination 
being  impossible,  emancipation  is  imperative. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why  it  is  that  although  these  oppressive 
laws  have  all  been  repealed,  the  conditions  thev  produced  still  con- 
tinue. All  the  history  of  Ireland  ever  since  the  first  Norman  invasion 
has  been  an  imbroken  record  of  conquests,  and  seizure  of  lands — ^first 
the  devastation  of  land  always  followed  by  confiscation.  But  neither 
conquests  not  confiscation  sufficed  to  keep  the  country  permanently 
impoverished.  From  the  first  landing  of  Strongbow  in  1172  down  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  Irish  independence  by  William  III,  the  Irish 
people  after  each  invasion  and  devastation  restored  prosperity  with  a 
celerity  and  completeness  that  have  been  marvels  to  all  nistorians. 

Mountjoy,  under  Elizabeth,  reported  to  the  Queen  that  everything 
capable  of  supporting  life  in  Ireland  had  been  burned  to  the  roots, 
that  the  whole  Irish  population  had  been  exterminated,  except  a  few 
fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  morasses  where  they  could  not  be 
reached,  but  where,  for  lack  of  food,  they  must  inevitably  starve. 
And  yet  in  the  very  next  reign  Ireland  was  blooming  like  a  garden. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  I  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  had  already  awak- 
ened the  envy  and  ciipidity  of  Englishmen;  but  the  Irish,  with  that 
peculiar  sense  of  loyalty,  which  is  one  of  their  characteristics — often 
misdirected  because  carried  to  excess — ^having  embraced  the  side  of 
the  King,  fell  under  the  vengeance  of  Cromwell.  Again  the  island 
was  devastated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  whole  of  the  land  east  of  the 
Shannon  was  confiscated.  The  entire  native  population  outside  of 
many  thousands  who  were  slain,  and  other  thousands  sold  into  cap- 
tivity, was  transported  west  oi  the  Shannon  to  a  soil  which  was 
believed  to  be  so  sterile  that  it  could  not  afford  subsistence  to  human 
Uf  e.  Oomwell's  brief  statement  of  his  policy  was  that  the  Irish  must 
go  "to  hell  or  to  Connaught.*'  Well,  they  went  to  Connaught,  but 
they  did  not  go  to  hell  [laughter],  because  there  was  always  one  Irish 
champion  whom,  some  way  or  other,  the  British  arms  could  never 
overcome,  and  that  was  the  Irish  girl.  Any  Englishman  who  re- 
ceived land  and  settied  upon  it  soon  fell  under  her  influence.  That 
was  already  so  clearly  apparent  in  the  time  of  Richard  II  that  he 
passed  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  forbidding  any  Englishman  who  had 
received  land  in  Ireland  from  marrying  an  Irish  woman.  But  the 
Irish  girl  was  too  strong  for'  statute.  She  continued  to  marry  the 
Engli^  settler  in  the  teeth  of  all  prohibitions,  and  the  offspring  of 
tiiose  marriages  were  the  strongest  Irish  patriots. 

Although  the  land  had  been  laid  waste  with  a  fury  hardly  ever 
paraileled  in  the  annals  of  mankind  by  the  English  rarliamentary 
forces,  first  under  Cromwell  and  after  hun  under  Ireton  and  Ludlow, 
yet  when  William  III  in  the  next  generation  faced  a  patriot  Irish 
army,  a  large  part  of  it  was  composed  of  the  sons  of  those  Ironsides  to 
whom  Cromwell  panted  land  in  Ireland.  After  that  dreadful  Crom- 
weUian  devastation  the  recovery  of  her  prosperity  by  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  is  declared  by  Macaulay  to  be  the  marvel  of  all 
historv.  It  is  acknowledged  even  by  Fronde — who  will  not  be  sus- 
pecte<I  of  any  partiality  toward  Ireland — that  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II  practically  the  entire  transportation  of  goods  by  sea  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New  was  carried  on  in  Irish  bottoms.  Irish  cattle  and 
horses  commanded  th^  highest  nrices  in  English  markets,  and  Irish 
woolen  products  were  considerea  to  be  the  very  finest  in  tne  world. 
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Almost  immediately  after  his  accession  this  king  for  whose  father 
Ireland  had  incurred  the  resentment  and  fury  of  Cromwell,  yielding 
to  representations  by  merchants  of  Bristol,  excluded  Ireland  from 
the  operation  of  the  navigation  act.  The  effect  of  this  was  a  total 
destruction  of  the  Irish  shipping  trade,  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered.  Next,  in  obedience  to  a  demand  of  English  agricultural 
interests,  exportation  of  Irish  cattle  and  horses  to  England  was 

{)rohibited.  That  reduced  property  in  livestock  to  one-tenth  of  its 
ormer  value.  But  the  woolen  mdustry  remained,  and  probably  from 
the  fact  that  the  energies  of  the  country  were  now  mainlv  directed 
to  it,  and  the  whole  capital  of  the  nation  largely  absorbea  in  it,  the 
manufacture  of  Irish  cloth  expanded  to  a  (&gree  unapproached  in 
any^other  country  of  the  world. 

But  when  William  III  finally  established  his  authority  by  the 
victories  of  Aughrim  and  the  Boyne,  and  by  his  treason  at  Limerick 
the  surrender  of  which  he  accepted  on  terms  that  permitted  the 
garrison  to  march  out  of  the  city  and  the  country,  while  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  to  the  Irish  people  the  right  to  practice  their  faith, 
prosecute  their  trade  and  retain  their  property — a  treaty  that  was 
violated  the -moment  the  Irish  army  had  departed  from  Lreland), 
then  the  system  was  adopted  which  Edmimd  Burke  has  described  in 
words  prooably  familiar  to  every  one  of  you.  He  said  the  Irish 
penal  code  was  ''<w  weU  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment  and 
degradation  of  a  feeble  people  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  humxin 
nature  as  has  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man." 
TTiat  system  produced  the  conditions  which  to-day  afflict  andf  distress 
the  Irish  people  and  which  can  be  ended  only  by  ending  the  dominion 
of  England  over  the  country. 

After  all  former  confiscations  and  devastations  the  country 
recovered  rapidly  because  the  people  were  allowed  to  resume  posses- 
sion of  the  land.  But  the  devilishly  ingenious  svstem  adopted  by 
William  III  and  his  immediate  successors  preclud.ed  any  possibilitv 
of  an  Irishman  being  able  to  obtain  any  part  of  the  land  on  which 
he  Uved. 

A  succession  of  statutes  enacted  during  50  years  resulted  in  a  body 
of  laws  under  which  no  Catholic — that  is  to  say  no  native  Irishman — 
could  hold  land.  The  whole  surface  of  the  island  had  been  confis- 
cated. The  original  owners  of  the  soil  were  allowed  to  dwell  upon  it 
merely  as  tenants  at  will.  The  confiscated  lands  were  not  bestowed, 
as  in  former  cases,  upon  English  soldiers  who  settled  in  Ireland,  but 
upon  favorites  of  the  English  court  in  large  areas  of  6,000,  10,000, 
15,000  and  even  30,000  acres,  who  never  lived  in  Ireland,  who  never 
intended  to  live  in  it,  who  seldom  if  ever  visited  it.  Every  Catholic 
was  prohibited  not  merely  from  holding  land  but  from  leasing  it  for 
a  period  longer  than  5  years.  He  could  not  own  a  horse  worth  over 
5  pounds.  If  a  Catholic  appeared  in  a  public  place  moimted  on  a 
horse  any  Protestant  could  take  possession  of  the  animal  by  tendering 
the  rider  a  5-pound  note.  Beyond  impoverishing  the  Irish  people  it 
was  sought  to  accomplish  their  degradation  by  forbidding  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  The  only  element  of  the  community  capable  at  that 
time  of  imparting  education  was  the  clergy,  and  the  priest  who  taught 
a  school  was  demared  guilty  of  a  capital  off ense.  The  spectacle  was 
common  of  a  priest's  dead  body  hanging  in  chains,  executed  for  n6 
other  offense  than  that  of  having  imdertaken  to  instruct  an  Irish 
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boy.  Not  content  with  seeking  to  accomplish  the  intellectual  degra- 
dation of  the  people  these  statutes  sought  to  corrupt  their  morals  by 
undermining  the  foundations  of  the  family.  The  son  who  accused 
the  f atiber  oi  being  a  Catholic  and  proved  it  could  at  once  take  posses- 
sion of  the  estate.  The  wife  who  informed  on  her  husband  was  at 
once  accorded  a  separate  and  independent  interest  in  his  property. 
So  that  wifely  lojralty  and  filial  piety;  every  emotion  which  in  civilized 
countries  is  considered  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  community, 
and  therefore  to  be  encoiu'aged  by  government,  was  perverted  m 
Ireland  to  the  injury  of  morak  and  the  disruption  of  society. 

Under  this  system  the  people  hardly  ever  came  in  contact  with  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  In  almost  every  instance  an  agent  represented 
the  alien  landlord.  The  value  and  efficiency  of  that  agent  were  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  rent  which  he  could  extort  from  the  un- 
fortunate occupants  of  the  land.  If  a  man  by  dint  of  arduous  labor 
improved  the  soil  he  occupied  and  made  it  more  valuable,  the  agent 
at  once  descended  upon  him  and  raised  the  rent.  Not  merely  were 
all  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  confiscated  but  all  his  neighbors  were 
promptly  informed  that  imless  they  made  their  soil  equally  fruitful 
and  raised  the  same  amoi^it  of  crops,  that  is  to  say,  paid  the  same 
rent,  they  would  be  evicted.  And  eviction  was  death.  Not  merely 
was  industry  made  improfitable  by  this  hellish  system;  it  was  made 
impopular.  The  laborious  man  did  not  benefit  himself,  but  he 
brought  disaster  upon  his  whole  neighborhood.  The  unfortimates 
who  were  evicted  were  left  to  starve  on  the  highways.  There  was 
no  other  occupation  in  which  they  could  find  a  livelihood  because, 
by  a  refinement  or  crueltv  that  is  almost  inconceivable,  the  only  in- 
dustry that  survived  the  hostile  legislation  of  Charles  II — ^the  woolen 
industry — ^was  entirely  destroyed  by  William  III.  It  was  not  taxed 
.out  of  existence.  It  was  not  made  to  bear  burdens  imposed  avowedly 
for  support  of  the  State,  which  prevented  it  from  bemg  prosperous. 
It  was  prohibited  absolutely  and  unconditionalljr.  All  existing  fac- 
tories were  suppressed  and  the  people  were  forbidden,  under  heavy 
pen^ties,  from  attempting  to  engage  in  the  woolen  trade.  More 
than  that,  the  Irish  wool,  at  that  time — the  Australian  wool  not  yet 
having  become  av^able  for  the  world's  necessities — ^was  of  a  pecu- 
liarly vaJuable  character.  Not  merely  was  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
foods  prohibited  in  Ireland  but  exportation  of  Irish  wool  was  pro- 
ibited  to  any  place  except  six  English  cities,  the  idea  being  that  the 
English  manuuicturers  by  these  restraints  would  be  enabled  to 
obtain  Irish  wool  on  his  own  terms.  But  there  was  an  extensive 
woolen  industry  in  the  low  countries  where  a  great  demand  arose  for 
Irish  wool  as  soon  as  its  manufacture  was  suppressed  in  Ireland.  «^ 
Wool  that  would  bring  6  pence  at  Bristol  commanded  1  shilling  and  7 
pence  in  Ypres  and  in  other  Flemish  towns.  Quite  naturally  smug- 
gling of  Irish  wool  to  the  Continent  became  one  of  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  Irish  people.  But  the  worst  feature  of  this  oppressive 
measure  was  not  the  loss  of  money  or  of  property  that  it  entailed. 
jt  was  this:  Wool  beiiig  contraband,  trade  in  it  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted through  bills  of  exchange  and  other  devices  of  banking  which 
govern  commerce.  It  could  only  be  bartered  for  some  commodity 
not  easily  discovered,  for  everywhere  the  Irish  coast  was  patrolled 
by  British  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  smuggling 
where  they  could,  and  punishing  the  smugglers  where  prevention 
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was  impossible.  Wool  was  exchanged  mainly  for  Flemish  wines. 
This  extensive  importation  of  wines  was  the  cause  and  the  beginning 
of  that  intemperance  that  has  been  the  curse.  Senator  [turning  to 
Senator  Phelan],  of  your  country  and  of  mine,  of  your  race  and 
mine,  for  250  years.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  cen- 
tury the  Irish  were  a  temperate  race.  But  the  example  of  the  well- 
to-do  consmning  expensive  wines  soon  caused  a  demand  for  coarser 
and  cheaper  intoxicants  b]^  the  less  prosperous.  To  meet  this 
demand  the  manufacture  of  illicit  whisky  became  extensive  and  the 
people  gradually  sank  into  that  dreadful  intemperance  from  which 
they  have  suffered  both  at  home  and  abroad  ever  since.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  curse  of  this  intemperance  has  been  Ireland's,  the  shame 
of  it  is  England's. 

I  am  not  saying  this  on  my  own  authority.  Here  a^ain,  sir,  I  am 
quoting  from  James  Anthony  Froude — the  apologist  of  English 
excesses  in  Ireland — ^who,  indeed,  seems  to  complain  that  if  these 
enormities  had  gone  further  the  race  would  have  been  exterminated 
and  the  Irish  question  settled  finally  and  without  appeal. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  these  prescriptive  laws  have  all  been 
repealed.     They  began  to  disappear  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
centiu'y.     And  it  is  to  the  credit  and  glory  of  this  country  that  their 
disappearance  began  when  fugitive  Irishmen — ^Presbyterians  who  fled 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  test  acts  and  settled  m  Pennsylvania, 
and  Catholics  who  had  fled  from  other  parts  of  the  Island — were 
foimd  fighting  side  bv  side  under  the  banner  of  Washington  for  free- 
dom, justice,  and  rignt.     Up  to  that  time  religious  proscriptions  were 
not  confined  to  Ireland.     Tney  were  universal.    They  were  based  on 
the  assimiption  that  anything  like  diversity  of  religious  faith  among 
the  people  of  a  State  weakened  it,  and  therefore,  it  should  be  pre- 
vented by  the  Government.     The  Hugenots  were  placed  under  serious 
disabilities  in  France,  so  were  the  Catholics  in  Eujgland.     But  in 
Ireland  it  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  these  proscriptive  measures 
that  they  were  not  intended  to  discourage  Catnolicism  or  encourage 
Protestantism,  but  to  degrade  the  whole  people  by  plimmng  them 
into  ignorance,  and  by  corrupting  every  avenue  through  wnicn  could 
be  reinforced  those  virtues  and  qualities  that  are  considered  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  everv  State.     In  Ireland  the  faith  professed  by 
the  people  was  proscribed  with  a  violence  which  nowadays  can 
hardly  be  understood.     And  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mina  when 
you  consider  the  Irish  question.     It  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  the  people  have  remained  steadfast  to  a  faith  that  had  been 
proscribed,     in  every  other  country  the  people  adopted  in  a  body 
the  religion  that  its  Government  established.     England  became  al- 
most uniformly  Protestant,   or  at  least  non-Catholic  under  Henry 
VIII;  almost  uniformly  Catholic  again  under  Queen  Mary;  Protestant 
once  more  under  Queen  Elizabeth ;   and  it  was  ready  for  another 
change  to  Catholicism — according  to  the  historians — if  James  II  had 
but  governed  with  a  little  more  sense.     And  so  the  religious  complex- 
ion of  the  French  people  was  decided  by  the  result  oi  the  religious 
wars. 

But  in  Ireland  the  majority  of  the  people  remained  immovably 
attached  to  the  faith  that  was  proscribed  and  prohibited  under 
drastic  penalties,  though  they  had  to  sacrifice  for  it  not  merely  every 
element  of  property  they  possessed  but  every  hope  of  improving  their 
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condition.  The  extraordinary  thing  about  their  tenacity  in  this 
respect  is  that  it  was  maintained,  without  those  aids  to  fervor  which 
the  Catholic  liturgy  affords.  Such  a  thing  as  a  ^eat  religious  cere- 
monial had  not  occurred  in  the  country,  at  the  tune  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  for  150  years.  Their  lands  confiscated,  their  faith  pro- 
scribed, thej  practiced  the  rites  of  their  church  crouching  in  garrets 
and  hiding  in  out-houses.  Driven  from  the  towns  and  viflages,  they 
took  refuge  in  some  mountain  glen,  and  there,  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  lieaven,  the  rains  falling  on  them,  oftentimes  knee-deep  in 
mud,  with  sentinels  posted  at  eacn  end  of  the  ^len  watching  for  the 
priest  hunter,  who  was  an  established  feature  of  these  conditions,  all 
cotemporary  writers  agree  in  saying  they  worshipped  with  a  fervor 
never  shown  in  Hie  statehest  cathraral  ever  raised  by  the  hands  of 
piety  to  the  worship  of  God.  Even  after  they  had  regained  the  right 
to  practice  their  faith  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  showed  very 
little  regard  for  its  ceremonials.  But  nothing  could  swerve  them  from 
attachment  to  its  tenets  and  teachings.  Andas  they  remained  immov- 
ably attached  to  their  faith,  so  also  have  they  always  been  unswerv- 
ingly steadfast  in  maintaining  their  national  life.  It  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  this  determination  to  maintain  their  national  existence  tliat 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  based  on  any  hope  for  the  future.  This  is 
clearly  reflected  in  dieir  poetry,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  melancholy 
in  the  world,  as  it  certainly  is  amons  the  most  oeautif ul.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  sorrow  has  always  been  the  source  of  exquisite 
poetry.  I  have  never  known  a  sublime  note  to  be  inspired  by  pros- 
perity. Not  merely  is  there  a  vein  of  profound  melancholy  tnrough 
aU  Insh  poetry,  but  it  never  expresses  any  hope  for  the  future.  Yet 
there  is  never  a  note  of  despair  in  it.  Every  line  of  it  breathes  the 
determination  of  Irishmen  to  love  the  old  sod,  maintain  the  old  faith, 

{>reserve  the  old  race,  though  thev  never  again  should  see  the  light  of 
reedom.  Moore  describing  the  Harp  of  Tara,  silent,  abandoned,  the 
chord  alone  that  breaks  during  the  night,  telling  the  tale  of  its  ruin, 
concludes: 

Thus  Freedom  now  bo  seldom  speaks, 

The  only  throb  she  gives, 
Is  when  some  heart  indienant  breaks, 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 

Freedom  has  indeed  lived  in  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  under  the  darkest  skies  without  any  hope  of  deliverance. 
Even  when  there  was  no  chance  for  Irish  arms  to  fight  for  it,  there 
was  always  an  Irish  heart  ready  to  break  for  it.  Freedom^  though 
denied  them  as  a  possession,  has  always  remained  an  aspiration  from 
which  they  never  could  be  separated.  Such  a  people  can  not  be 
seduced  from  their  ideals  nor  diverted  from  asserting  their  right  to 
nationhood.  Such  a  people  can  not  be  dubdued,  and,  therefore.  Sen- 
ators, I  submit  to  you  with  all  frankness  and  perfect  confidence  that 
tlie  only  alternative  which  the  Irish  question  presents  is  extermination 
or  emancipation  of  the  Irish  people.  You  Senators,  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  treaty-making  power  oi  this  Government,  will  not  suffer  the 
destruction  of  such  a  race  as  this,  and  if  you  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
destroyed,  then  you  must  insist  that  it  be  free.  There  is  no  alter- 
native.   [Applause.] 
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Now,  with  respect  to  the  religious  question:  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  Ireland  has  been  torn  by  religious  antagonism.  But  the  cause 
of  this  is  perfectly  simple.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  when- 
ever the  Irish  succeeded  in  establishing  control  over  tibe  government 
of  their  own  country,  as  they  did  at  intervals — in  1642  and  again  in 
1688 — the  first  act  of  the  Catholics  when  ihey  became  dominant  was 
to  declare  absolute  religious  freedom  for  all.  The  reason  why  religious 
antagonisms  have  divided  the  Irish  people  is  because  in  that  country 
religion  was  made  the  test  of  political  rights  and  property  rights. 
When  a  man  could  be  ousted  of  his  property  because  he  was  a  Catholic 
(and  that  by  a  person  bound  to  him  oy  tne  closest  ties  of  kinship) ; 
when  a  man  could  be  deprived  of  the  horse  he  rode  by  a  total  stranger 
on  the  tender  of  a  5-pound  note  because  he  was  a  Cfatholic;  when  lie 
was  excluded  from  every  office  under  his  government  and  denied  the 
right  even  to  educate  ms  child  because  he  did  not  profess  the  faith 
established  by  law,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  victims  of  such  oppres- 
sion and  the  beneficiaries  of  it  would  be  influenced  by  hostility  against 
each  other. 

I  should  add  here,  in  order  to  explain  why  Ulster  was  prosperous 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  sank  mto  misery  growing  ever  deeper, 
that  a  totally  diflFerent  system  of  laws  prevailed  in  the  one  place 
from  that  which  governed  the  other.  In  Ulster,  ever  since  its 
"plantation''  by  James  I,  there  was  in  force  what  is  called  ''Ulster 
Tenant  Right."  Under  it  the  occupant  of  the  soil  could  tiU  it  and 
improve  it  with  a  certainty  that  every  improvement  he  made  was 
his  property  to  enjoy  it  while  he  remained  in  occupation. 

The  landlords  nad  no  longer  any  inducement  to  remain  in  the 
country.  Again  they  became  absentees,  and  the  remarkable  pros- 
perity produced  by  that  short  period  of  independence  was  changed 
to  a  long,  imbrokeff  period  of  progressive  decay.  Again  the  rack- 
renting  agent  drew  from  the  soil  everything  which  it  yielded  beyond 
what  sufficed  to  afford  its  cultivators  the  barest  subsistence.  And 
for  this  chance  to  live  there  was  the  fiercest  competition  among  the 
members  of  the  wretched  population,  each  one  eagerly  bioding 
against  all  others  for  the  privilege  of  ciiltivating  the  land  upon  any 
terms  whatever.  Under  this  competition  conditions  of  life  sank  so 
low  that  the  Irish  peasant  never  tasted  meat  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other.  The  potato  became  the  sole  support  of  his  existence. 
And  when  in  the  years  of  '46  and  '47  there  was  a  general  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  throughout  Europe  it  was  a  source  of  loss  to  the  people 
in  other  countries,  but  in  Ireland  it  caused  actual  starvation.  We 
often  hear  of  the  "famine"  in  Ireland.  But  strictly  speaking  there 
was  no  famine.  While  the  people  were  dying  by  hunoreds  of  thou- 
sands for  lack  of  food,  there  passed  before  their  eyes  along  the  high- 
ways droves  of  cattle,  wagons  laden  with  foodstuffs,  all  products  of 
their  own  labor  sent  out  of  the  country  to  be  sold  and  tne  proceeds 
paid  to  aUen  landlords. 

In  any  other  country  in  the  world  these  abundant  supplies  would 
have  been  seized  and  the  people  would  have  used  them  to  avert 
himger.  In  Ireland  an  exaggerated  sense  of  property  led  the  people 
to  perish  of  starvation  rather  then  take  what  according  to  law  belonged 
to  the  landlord.  But  it  is  said,  Ireland  is  governed  by  exactly 
the  same  law  as  England  with  respect  to  land.     Quite  true,  but  the 
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conditions  established  under  these  laws  in  the  two  countries  are 
wideljr  different.  The  English  landlord  always  lives  upon  his  estate, 
the  Irish  landlord  seldom  if  ever.  The  English  landlord  has  always 
held  himself  to  be  the  chief  of  an  industrial  family,  the  head  of  a  great 
industrial  organization^  dividing  the  whole  product  of  the  soil  with 
those  who  have  aided  m  cultivating  it. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  impressive  in  civilized  life  than  the  manner 
in  which  these  English  loros  of  the  soil  exercise  their  ownership 
over  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  cultivate  it  and  for  the  glory 
of  their  country.  The  manor  house  which  to  many  casual  observers 
IS  a  mere  abode  of  elegant  luxury  is  actually  to  the  great  agricultural 
oiganization  of  which  its  owner  is  the  head,  what  the  coimtinghouse 
is  to  a  factorv.  From  it  the  landlord  directs  all  the  energies  of  his 
tenants  and  dependents.  This  landlord  is  never  ^' off  his  job''  for  a 
moment.  Even  in  his  amusements  he  is  always  discharging  his 
duty,  fulfilling  his  task. 

We  often  hear  of  the  claret-drinking,  fox-hunting  sguire,  as  though 
his  whole  life  were  devoted  to  the  consumption  oi  wine  and  the 
hunting  of  foxes,  and  he  does  spend  aeood  part  of  his  time  in  these 
a^eable  occupations.  PLiaughter.]  But  when  he  is  hunting  over 
his  own  fields  and  those  of  his  neighbors  he  is  scrutinizing  his  fences 
and  the  condition  of  his  farmers'  and  laborers'  cottaj^es  and  comparing 
them  with  conditions  existing  on  the  estates  of  other  landlords. 
When  he  is  shooting  he  may  be  conscious  of  nothing  except  a  desire 
to  kill  partridge  or  snipe,  but  to  reach  this  game  he  must  walk 
through  the  stubble  in  which  the  birds  are  concealed  and  there  he  is 
necessarily  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  field  is  cultivated  by 
his  tenant.  If  the  fences  are  broken,  cultivation  of  the  field  inefficient, 
cottages  dropping  into  decay,  the  tenant  is  required  to  explain. 
If  that  tenant  can  show  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  these  conditions 
and  could  not  avoid  them  the  landlord  nimself  always  feels  bound 
to  repair  them.  If,  for  instance,  the  teuaut  by  reason  of  a  large 
and  growing  family  finds  himself  unable  to  continue  paying  the  rent 
he  had  previously  paid,  no  English  landlord  would  ever  think  of 
evicting  him.  The  opinion  of  nis  own  order  would  forbid  it.  To 
throw  a  deserving  man  out  on  the  highway  who  for  reasons  beyond 
his  control  was  no  longer  able  to  pay  his  rent  would  be  an  offense 
against  his  obligations  as  a  gentleman,  almost  worse  then  cheating 
at  cards.  But  while  public  opinion  in  England  makes  the  landlord 
a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  under  his  direction  cultivate  the 
soil,  the  Irish  landlord,  who  seldom  lived  in  the  country  or  saw  his 
property,  was  under  no  restraint  whatever  in  dealing  with  his  tenants. 
His  sole  object  was  to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  uttermost  penny  that 
his  agent  could  extort  from  them.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  very  same  man — and  I  am  speaking  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
matters  within  my  own  knowledge — who  in  England  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  paternal  care  for  his  tenants,  would  suffer  an  estate 
owned  by  him  in  Ireland  to  be  administered  with  a  ruthless  cruelty 
which  produced  conditions  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  in  this  country. 
The  absentee  Irish  landlord,  though  he  was  oppressive,  was  not  always 
consciously  cruel  in  the  treatment  of  his  tenants.  The  system  made 
him  a  tyrant  or  at  least  tempted  him  to  tyranny  even  when  he 
himself  was  naturally  well  disposed. 
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One  man  of  my  own  acquaintance  who  is  still  living,  and  who 
occupies  a  very  prominent  position  to-day  in  English  public  life, 
the  younger  son  oi  a  great  noole,  became  a  naval  officer  and  received 
from  Ins  father  when  he  came  oi  aee,  a  property  that  yielded  about 
£1,000  a  year.     This  property  which  ne  had  never  seen  was  managed 
by  an  agent.     He  went  on  the  turf  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  w^eeks 
the  thousand  pounds  which  constituted  his  annual  income  passed 
from  his  pockets  into  those  of  enterprising  bookmakers.    As  vrss 
usual  with  Irish  landlords  living  out  of  the  country,  he  wrote   a 
letter  to  his  agent  asking  if  he  comd  not  send  him  some  more  monev. 
The  agent  answered  that  the  income  from  lus  property  might  easily 
be  doubled.     ''Why  the  mischief  then  don't  you  double  it,"    he 
asked.     ''I  want  to  be  sure,''  the  agent  answered,  ''that  I  will  be 
sustained."     Now  this  man  is  quite  an  extraordinary  person,  gifted 
with  a  mind  singularly  effective  in  analysis.    Concluding  from  the 
agent's  statement  that  there  was  something  about  the  matter  which 
needed  explanation,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  estate  and  ascertain 
for  himseli  the  real  condition.    The  agent  met  him  and  escorted 
him  over  the  property,  showing  him  various  farms  for  which  the 
rentals  paid  he  said  were  entirely  inadequate,  and  finally  reached  one 
which  seemed  to  be  particularly  well  kept  and  prosperous.     ' '  There, ' ' 
said  the  agent,  "is  one  of  the  best  farms  on  tne  estate.     It  is  easily 
worth  2  guineas  an  acre,  and  all  that  the  tenant  pays  for  it  is  2  and 
6  pence.       When  the  landlord  asked  why  the  higher  rental  was  not 
obtained  for  it  the  agent  asnwered  that  when  rentals  had  been 
raised  on  Irish  estates  the  agents  always  incurred  bitter  enmity. 
This  they  were  prepared  to  face,  but  they  had  not  always  been  sus- 
tained by  their  principals.     And  this  particular  agent  before  he  took 
any  steps  to  increase  rentals  wanted  to  be  assured  that  he  would 
be  supported  by  the  landlord  in  any  trouble  that  might  ensue. 

Now,  this  particular  landlord  from  his  entrance  into  the  naval 
service,  had  always  made  it  a  rule  when  anything  tmder  his  authority 
went  wrong  to  go  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  it  for  himself.  Even 
after  he  rose' to  oe  an  admiral — ^I  may  as  well  say  that  the  man  of 
whom  I  speak  is  Lord  Charles  Ber&f ord — ^if  an  engine  on  anv  ship 
of  his  fleet  was  reported  out  of  order  he  never  contented  himself  with 
sending  an  en^eer  officer  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.  He 
always  orderea  a  boat  lowered  and  went  and  ascertained  it  himself. 
And  so  when  the  agent  made  this  statement  about  the  farm  renting 
at  what  appeared  to  be  such  an  extraordinarily  low  rate  Lord  Charles 
concluded  that  he  would  go  and  see  the  tenant  personally  and  get  his 
side  of  the  matter.  ~  The  following  morning  he  appeared  at  the 
cottage  door  and  was  welcomed  by  the  occupant,  whose  name  I 
think  was  Monahan.  To  enter  a  house  in  Ireland  no  introduction  is 
necessary.  Anyone  who  appears  on  the  threshold  is  sure  of  a  cordial 
reception.  After  exchanging  a  few  pleasant  words  with  Mr.  Monahan, 
Lord  Charles  made  some  ol^ervations  on  the  excellence  of  the  farm. 
Now,  an  Irishman  who  receives  coi^ratulations  on  the  farm  he 
occupies  always  discerns  in  the  complmient  a  potential,  if  not  prob- 
able rise  of  rental.  And  so  when  Lord  Charles  asked  him  how  it 
happened  that  he  only  paid  2  and  6  pence  an  acre  for  land  easily 
worth  2  guineas,  the  tenant  said,  "And  may  I  ask,  sir,  why  you  busy 
yourself  about  my  farm,  or  the  rent  I  pay'"  Whereupon  Lord 
Charles  said,  "I  am  your  landlord.'*     And  then  this  man,  well-nigh 
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80  years  of  age,  broke  down  and  wept  like  a  child.  The  dread  stroke^ 
which  every  Irish  tiller  of  the  soil  who  has  made  it  productive  always 
apprehends,  seemed  to  have  faUen.  In  piteous  accents  he  sobbed, 
"Oh,  nay  lord,  for  the  love  of  God,  don't  take  the  farm  from  me.  It 
is  true  1  am  paying  but  2  and  6  pence  an  acre  for  it,  but  when  I  came 
here  that  land  was  not  worth  6  pence  an  acre.  The  value  it  has 
to-day  is  the  result  of  work  put  into  it  by  me  and  my  boys  during  the 
last  50  years."  Four  sons,  the  oldest  nearly  50,  tne  yotmgest  over 
40  years  of  age,  had  all  spent  their  lives  in  helping  him  to  effect  this 
improvement.  "My  lora,"  he  said,  "I  will  give  you  half  of  it,  I 
will  pay  1  guinea  an  acre,  but  let  me  keep  the  rest,"  and  Lord 
Charles  said,  "No,  Mr.  Monahan,  I  am  sorely  in  need  of  money  but 
I  woidd  have  to  be  much  harder  up  before  1  could  take  away  from 
you  the  fruits  of  your  life  work  and  of  your  four  sons.  Keep  your 
farm  at  2  and  6  pence  an  acre  as  long  as  vou  live." 

Now,  suppose  this  particular  landlord  nad  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  lor  himself  just  how  his  agent  could  have  increased  the 
rentals  of  his  property,  that  tenant  ana  his  four  sons  would  have  been 
evicted,  turned  out  on  the  road  to  die,  unless  they  could  obtain 
enough  money  to  buy  a  passage  to  this  country.  And  in  just  that 
way  and  \mdec  just  sucn  conditions  hundreds  of  thousands — aye, 
millions — of  Irishmen,  victims  of  this  accursed  system,  have  been 
driven  from  their  own  hearthstone  to  seek  asylums  in  this  coimtry 
and  other  lands  beyond  the  sea.  But  their  love  of  Ireland  instead  of 
diminishing,  grew  deeper  by  absence  from  the  soil.  That  love  they 
have  transmitted  to  tJieir  children,  and  to  their  children's  chUdren, 
many  of  whom  have  never  seen  the  country  which  they  love  with  an 
ardor  that  is  unquenchable.  It  is  this  greater  Ireland  beyond  the 
seas  which  rises  now  to  denounce  that  accursed  sjrstem  before  the  bar 
of  pubUc  opinion  throughout  the  world.  The  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom has  already  decr^d  that  the  system  must  end.  And  I  pray, 
Senators,  that  you  will  not,  by  ratifying  the  treaty,  prevent  the 
United  otates  from  proving  itself,  through  all  the  years  to  come,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  years  tnat  are  past,  the 'most  effective  agent  in 
forcing  the  decrees  of  civilization  in  favor  of  Uberty  and  justice. 

So  you  see  the  conditions  produced  by  the  abhorrent  laws  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  continued  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
laws  tiiemselves  nave  been  repealed  but  the  conditions  they  pro- 
duced remain.  It  is  true  that  in  law  Irishmen  can  now  purchase 
property  and  hold  it  without  any  disqualification  on  the  ground  of 
religion.    But  practically  land  m  Ireland  was,  until  very  recent 

? rears,  absolutely  unattainable;  first,  because  the  Irishmen,  excluded 
rom  all  avenues  of  productive  industry  for  generations,  had  not  the 
capital  wherewith  to  purchase  land.  And  if  by  any  chance  he 
became  possessed  of  sumcient  means  to  purchase  land,  it  was  a  point 
of  honor  among  the  landlords  not  to  sell.  Thus  conditions  originally 
produced  by  law  have  been  perpetuated  through  custom.  They 
continued  unbroken  until  the  Wyndham  act  of  1902  was  passed. 

The  results  produced  by  that  measure  before  the  war  were  amply 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  wonderful  industrial 
efficiency  which  enabled  the  Irish,  after  every  devastation  of  their 
country,  to  restore  prosperity  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  regain  access  to  their  soil,  had  not 
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deserted  them  or  diminished  in  the  slightest  dc^gree.  Just  consider 
for  a  moment  the  immediate  effects  of  that  legidation.  Remember 
that  bj  this  measure  the  Irish  land  was  not  taKen  from  the  landlord 
and  given  to  the  tenants  without  compensation  of  any  kind  as  it 
had  been  originally  taken  from  its  occupiers.  It  was  taken  at  a  higii 
valuation,  and  after  this  high  valuation  nad  been  fixed  by  mutual  con- 
sent 12  per  cent  in  addition  was  given-  to  the  sellers  as  a  bonus.  That 
was  all  cnarged  upon  the  land,  the  occupier  of  which  was  empowered  to 
take  possession  and  to  become  the  absolute  owner  on  paying  the 
total  amount  of  the  purchase  price  in  installments  extending  over 
62  years — ^I  think  that  was  the  number  of  years.  Under  that  law 
one-half  of  the  land  of  Ireland  passed  into  ownership  of  its  occupiers. 
The  transfer  involved  some  twelve  hundred  thousand  transactions. 
And,  what  absolutely  seems  to  transcend  the  possibilities  of  human 
capacity,  there  was  not  a  single  default,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  fulfilling 
any  of  these  agreements.  Never  in  the  history  of  man  have  trans- 
actions on  a  scale  so  stupendous  occurred  without  a  single  breach  of 
agreement. 

Not  merely  was  the  letter  of  every  agreement  observed  by  the 
Irish,  but  they  cultivated  the  soil  tidus  restored  to  them  with  such 
energy  and  efficiency  that  by  1914  they  had  already  effected  a  won- 
derful revolution   in    their   condition.     The   cabins — the   hideous, 
noisome  cabins  which  I  myself  remember,  in  which  we   would  not 
suffer  a  pig  to  exist  now,  where  human  beings,  9  and  10  in  number, 
and  animals,  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  have  a  pig  or  two,  dwelt 
together  promiscuously  under  a  few  sods  placed  agamst  an  upright 
pole,  an  open  space  at  the  top  allowing  smoke  from  turf  ana  such 
articles  as  they  burned,  to  escape — ^have  all  disappeared.    Decent 
white-washed  cottages  have  replaced  them.     Implements  of  industry 
are  kept  in  excellent  order.     I  never  saw  better  horses  anywhere 
than  in  Ireland  while  I  motored  through  it  in  1913.     It  seemed  as  if 
the  Irish  people  were  once  more  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  prosperity 
such  as  had  blessed  the  land  between  1782  and  1800 — the  monuments 
of  which  are  those  beautiful  buildings  that  ornament  the  city  of 
Dublin  to  the  admiration  of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

At  this  time  while  prosperity  was  returning  apace,  and  prospects 
brightening  steadily,  the  British  Government  imdertook  to  pass  a 
measure  of  home  rule,  encouraged  doubtless  by  the  excellent  use 
which  the  Irish  people  had  been  making  of  their  land.  Tins  measure 
did  not  in  fact  provide  for  home  I'ule  at  all.  The  body  it  proposed 
to  create  was  not  aparUament,  but  a  commission  to  propose  measures 
for  the  EngUsh  rarliament.  Certain  subjects  were  relegated  to 
this  new  body  but  the  power  of  the  Englisn  ParUament  over  it  was 
supreme — so  complete  that  not  merely  was  the  right  reserved  to 
set  aside  any  act  which  the  Irish  Parliament  mi^ht  pass  but  where 
that  parliament  had  acted  on  a  subject  entirely  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  British  Parliament  was  free  to  pass  a  difFerent  act;  and  this  act 
of  the  Imperial  Body  was  to  prevail  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Here  surety  was  a  measure  which  the  most  radical  English  opponent 
of  Irish  home  rule  could  well  have  afforded  to  accept.  Tlioueh  it 
did  not  establish  an  Irish  Government  in  any  sense  of  the  word  yet 
the  Irish  representatives  who  then  appeared  to  speak  for  the  majority 
of  the  people,  accepted  it.    And  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  its  enactment  might  effect  a  complete  settlement  of  this  diffi- 
culty which  for  centuries  had  distiu*bed  the  peace  of  mankind.  But 
a  number  of  Ulsterites  encouraged  by  leading  politicians  of  England 
(openly  by  all  the  Tories  and  secretly  by  many  of  the  so-called  Lib- 
erals) resolved  to  resist  by  arms  the  estabhshment  of  anything  re- 
semtJinga  government  in  Ireland  even  though  the  Umitations  of  its 
powers  reduced  it  to  httle  more  than  a  shadow  or  simulacrum  of 
government.  These  men  were  among  the  most  prominent  of  the' 
community.  They  organized  remments,  paraded  them  in  pubhc 
reviews  and  audacious^  imported  100,000  stands  of  arms  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  British  Government  if  it  undertook  to  enforce  a 
nome  rule  act. 

Mr.  Carson,  who  had  been  a  high  official  of  the  crown,  organized 
what  he  called  a  provisional  government  and  one,  F.  E.  Smim,  who 
is  not  an  Irishman,  who  has  not  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  veins, 
who  had  no  connection  whatever  bv  olood  or  property  with  the 
island,  came  over  to  Belfast,  visitea  various  places  in  Ulster  and 
joined  in  arrangements  to  resist  establishment  of  home  rule.  After 
this  rebellion  had  been  proclaimed  and  its  forces  actually  organized, 
the  Irish  nationalists,  wno,  mind  you,  were  maintaining  m  office,  the 
British  Government  then  in  power  (it  did  not  command  a  majority 
in  parliament,  except  by  the  votes  of  Irish  members)  undertook  to 
organize  a  volunteer  force  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  enforce- 
ment of  the  home  rule  measure.  And  then  what  nappened  ?  This 
Government,  maintained  in  office  by  Irish  votes,  forbade  by  procla- 
mation admission  of  arms  into  Ireland,  after  the  Ulsterites  had 
obtained  arms  sufficient  to  equip  the  regiments  they  had  organized 
for  rebellion  but  before  the  nationalist  volunteers  were  able  to 
obtain  any  military  equipment  whatever.  But  even  this  did  not 
satisfy  these  audacious  rebels.  Disregarding  the  proclamation  of 
the  Government  and  flouting  its  authority  they  brought  a  cargo  of 
arms  into  an  Irish  port  and  were  suffered  to  land  them  wiUiout 
molestation  or  inteiterence.  Their  defiance  of  authority  was  in 
fact  treated  as  an  excellent  joke  and  became  a  subject  of  laughter. 
Gxm  running  promised  to  become  the  favorite  sport  of  these  char- 
tered rebels — chartered  by  the  very  Government  they  were  defying. 
But  when  the  nationalists  undertook  to  bring  in  a  cargo  of  arms  the 
British  soldiery  appeared  upon  the  spot  aiid  with  bayonet  and  bullet 
prevented  them  from  landing  a  single  rifle,  shooting  down  women 
and  children  who  happened  to  be  spectators.  And  so  sedition  was 
preadied  and  practised  with  impunity  in  Ulster  while  Irish  national- 
ist voltmteers  when  they  attempted  to  sustain  the  Government 
were  prosecuted  and  dispersed  by  order  of  the  very  men  they  kept 
in  office.    But  even  that  was  not  all. 

Under  a  new  development  of  the  British  constitution  a  measure 
may  become  law  notwithstanding  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords 
after  it  has  been  enacted  three  times  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
home  rule  bill  had  been  enacted  once,  and  while  the  second  enactment 
was  in  progress  the  mihtary  authorities — not  the  volunteers — ^but 
the  regmarfy  organized  military  forces  of  the  Empire  encamped  at 
Kildare — were  notified  that  possible  violence  in  Ulster  might  require 
intervention  by  the  soldiery  to  overcome  it.  And  forthwith  all  the 
high  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Gen.  Paget,  resigned  their  commis- 
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sions  and  announced  they  would  not  draw  their  swords  to  mamtain 
the  authority  of  their  Government  because  it  would  be  drawing  them 
in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  the  Irish  people  supported  and  against 
the  Ulsterites  who  were  their  personal  friends  and  with  whose  openly 

Eroclaimed  intention  to  resist  oy  arms  the  operation  bt  a  law  enacted 
y  the  British  Parliament  thev  were  in  full  sympathy.  And  these 
mutinous  oflBcers,  instead  of  being  court-martialed,  degraded,  dis- 
charged, and  shot,  were  not  even  questioned.  Not  merefy  were  they 
suffered  to  retain  their  commissions,  but  most  of  them  were  actually 
advanced  to  higher  commands. 

Can  you  wonder  at  what  followed  ?  The  Great  War  came  on.  Mr. 
Redmond,  acting  for  the  nationalists,  pledged  the  Irish  people  to 
support  the  British  cause.  I  think  he  rnade  a  capital  mistake  when 
he  said .  that  the  Irish  people  would  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  enforcement 
of  the  nome  rule  bill  after  the  war  was  over.  However,  this  may  be, 
certain  it  is  that  when  the  enlistments  opened  Irishmen  went  to  the 
colors  in  great  numbers.  The  nationalist  leaders  asked  that  these 
Irish  soldiers  be  performed  separately  so  that  such  deeds  of  valor  as 
they  accomplished  would  redound  to  the  glory  of  their  race.  The 
request  was  denied.  They  were  drafted  into  various  regiments  and 
companies.  But  wherever  the  fortunes  of  war  were  desperate  and 
the  casualties  heaviest  there  Irishmen  were  found  in  nmnbers  far  in 
excess  of  the  proportion  they  bore  to  the  entire  body  of  the  British 
soldiery.  And  though  they  siiffered  heavier  losses  than  any  other 
men  in  the  English  service,  their  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  pass  unre- 
warded and  indeed  imnoticed. 

But  worse  was  to  follow.  While  Irish  nationalists  were  dying  by 
thousands  under  the  British  colors,  repeating  the  sacrifices  and  services 
of  their  ancestors  at  Flanders  a  century  earner,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
British  Government  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  nationalist  volunteers 
andseize  such  arms  as  might  be  found  in  their  possession.  Thatpurpose 
having  become  known  it  provoked  inmiediate  spontaneous  resistance. 
Without  preparation  or  opportunity  to  rally  even  the  scanty  force 
they  could  command  these  Irishmen  arose  in  revolt.  Numbering 
less  than  2,000  they  held  two  entire  British  divisions  at  bay  for  over 
a  week.  And  when,  after  a  display  of  gallantry  at  which  the  world 
has  wondered,  and  without  having  committed  any  excesses  as  their 
bitterest  enemies  acknowledged  they  laid  down  their  arms,  the 
leaders  (some  17  in  number),  were  shot  in  cold  blood.  These  men 
were  the  very  flower  of  Irish  life.  The  officials  who  took  the  lead  in 
butchering  them  or  in  directing  their  butchery  were  the  very  men 
who  had  tnemselves  preached  rebellion  and  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Once  more  the  very  best  in  the  land,  men  of  resplendent 
genius,  of  virtue  personal  and  civic,  absolutely  unspotted  and  untar- 
nished, were  slaughtered,  and  over  their  dead  bodies  the  basest  were 
rising  to  conspicuous  positions.  The  same  accursed  system  that 
raised  Emmet  to  the  scaffold  and  Norbury  to  the  peerage  has  in 
these  days  sent  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Irish  life  to  stand  before 
a  firing  sauad,  and  raised  to  the  English  woolsack  the  man  who  had 
counsellea  the  course  these  victims  pursued. 

Now  this  simple  narrative  of  facts  which  we  all  remember,  demon- 
strates, it  seems  to  me  beyond  a  question,  the  absolute  incapacity  of 
England  to  do  justice  in  Ireland.     Everywhere  else  her  rule  may  be 
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beneficent.  In  her  own  country  she  maintains  a  government  cer- 
tainly better  than  any  other  in  Ewope.  Many  think  it  the  best  in 
the  world.  But  in  Ireland,  by  the  confession  of  everyone,  her  own 
statesmen  included,  her  attempt  to  govern  the  country  has  been  the 
most  wretched  failure  in  the  whole  range  of  human  annals.  The 
reason  for  it  is  plain.  It  arises  from  a  difficulty  that  is  insuperable. 
For  nearly  250  years  all  legislation  in  Ireland  nas  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Ulstente  is  a  superior  being,  and  that  all  other 
Irishmen  are  his  inferiors.  This^  though  fantastically  absurd,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Because  you  can  not  very  well  rob  a  man  and 
then  admit  that  he  is  your  equal  or  that  he  is  possessed  of  any 
merit  whatever.  You  must  admit  and  declare  him  unfit  to  enjoy 
either  liberty  or  property  at  the  same  time  that  you  despoil  him  in 
order  to  justifv  the  spoliation.  English  writers  and  pohticians  are 
driven  in  self-defense  to  contend  that  the  Irish  are  a  smf  tless,  worth- 
less, thriftless  race,  the  Ulsterites  embodiments  of  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  frugality.  In  support  of  the  misrepresentation  they 
quote  the  prosperity  of  Ulster,  always  omitting  to  point  out  that  it 
enjoyed  the  ^sential  conditions  of  prosperous  conamerce  while  the 
rest  of  Ireland  was  excluded  from  them.  The  different  treatment 
always  extended  by  British  Government  (no  matter  what  party  con- 
trolled it)  to  the  different  parts  of  Ireland,  can  not  be  explained 
upon  any  other  theory.  Remember,  it  was  not  only  English  tories 
wno  have  discriminated  against  one  set  of  Irishmen  in  favor  of  the 
other.  Liberal  Englishmen  have  done  it  in  even  a  more  marked 
degree.  It  was  a  so-called  liberal  government  kept  in  office  by 
Irish  votes  that  persecuted  and  suppressed  the  Irish  nationalist 
volunteers  who  sought  to  support  the  measure  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  encouraged  the  Ulsterite  recalcitrants  who  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  rebel  against  a  law  which  aimed  to  do  a  faint  measure 
of  justice  in  Ireland. 

All  of  which  shows  conclusively  that  England  can  not  do  justice  in 
Ireland.  She  is  absolutely  incapable  of  it.  Even  when  she  has  tried 
to  do  it,  she  has  failed  signally  and  dismally.  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  English  people  were  really  anxious  to  establish  home  rule 
in  Ireland  before  the  war.  They  had  voted  in  favor  of  it.  Their  rep- 
resentatives in  Parliament  enacted  it,  and  yet  when  it  came  to 
putting  it  in  operation  forces  too  strong  for  the  Government  were 
able  to  prev^ent  it. 

And  all  of  this.  Senators,  I  believe,  leads  to  one  conclusion.  Ireland 
must  be  released  from  this  incubus.  She  must  be  delivered  from  this 
body  of  death,  called  English  rule.  She  can  not  continue  to  exist 
under  it.  She  will  not.  She  would  not  deserve  to  exist  if  she  accepted 
these  conditions  of  degradation.  She  will  never  accept  them.  Her 
whole  history  shows  that.  There  is  no  way  in  which  her  national 
spirit  can  be  quenched.  Efforts  the  most  ruthless,  backed  by  the 
utmost  power  of  England  continued  through  centuries,  have  failed  to 
destroy  Ireland's  nationality.  All  the  leagues  of  nations  which  might 
be  formed  on  this  earth  could  notkeep  Ireland  submissive  to  this  wrong. 
Thank  God  for  it.  In  saying  that  lor  Ireland,  1  think  I  can  say  as 
much  for  America,  too.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  believe  all  the  powers 
on  earth,  organized  in  a  league  of  nations  or  otherwise,  could  keep 
America  submissive  under  a  wrong.    [Applause.J    I  do  not  believe 
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there  is  any  chance  that  America  will  be  reduced  to  a  position  where 
her  people  must  revolt  against  her  Government  in  order  that  justice 
may  remain  their  birthnght.  And,  therefore,  I  am  as  certain  as  I 
can  be  of  anything  that  this  treaty  will  be  rejected,  root  and  brajich, 
as  an  abomination  which  the  American  people  can  not  take  to  their 
bosoms.  There  is  but  one  thing  necessary  now  to  effect  the  emanci- 
pation of  Ireland  and  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  It  is  that  we 
acknowledge  and  recognize  the  simplicities  of  the  situation  ^which 
this  war  has  created,  as  Senator  Enox  described  them  yesterday, 
and  then  govern  our  course  by  this  infallible  guide.  What  is  it  that 
the  world  needs?  Everyone  will  answer,  ^* Peace.''  Of  course,  it  is. 
But,  what  is  peace  ? 

Peace  is  not  merely  the  removal  of  contending  armies  from  the 
field  of  battle.  It  means  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  the  pre- 
occupation and  obsession  of  wasteful  preparations  for  war.  For 
years  before  the  late  conflict  began  the  world  was  practically  in  a 
state  of  war.  It  was  paying  the  price  of  war.  Notwithstanding  a 
great  increase  in  the^roduction  of  commodities  prices  instead  of 
falling  were  rising.  Inis  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  could  be 
accounted  for  on  no  basis  except  the  tremendous  expense  of  su{>- 
porting  5,000,000  of  men  in  the  verjr-  flower  of  their  productive 
efficiency  idle  in  barracks  and  equipping  them  with  the  weapons 
which  would  make  them  effective  in  battle.  That  was  a  terrible 
burden  before  the  war.  But  now  if  that  burden  is  to  continue  it 
must  destroy  or  at  least  imperil  the  solvency  of  the  entire  world. 
And  an  insolvent  world  must  necessarily  be  a  starving  world. 

Remember  that  during  the  100  years  of  peace  which  followed 
Waterloo  there  was  an  enormous  growth  of  population.  That 
growth  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  cities;  rural  populations 
declined  rather  than  increased.  In  all  those  cities  there  is  not  a 
single  human  being  who  produces  the  necessities  of  his  own  existence. 
Five  or  six  millions  of  people  have  established  themselves  on  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  East  River  in  what  is  called  the  great  city  of 
New  York.  There  they  live  on  the  contributions  of  workers  from 
all  over  the  world.  Everything  that  enters  into  their  industry 
must  be  contributed  from  outside  the  city.  Anybody  who  has  ever 
looked  upon  those  great  chimneys  and  seen  the  smoke  of  manu- 
facture rising  to  the  heavens— incense  with  industry  burns  before 
the  throne  oi  God — ^must  realize  the  close  interdependence  between 
all  human  beings  in  the  world  to-day.  Everything  that  enters  into 
manufacture,  tne  very  stones  of  the  structure  in  which  industry 
operates,  the  very  beams  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  sheltered,  the 
raw  materials  of  manufacture,  the  clothing  and  food  of  the  worker, 
all  come  from  outside.  The  dweller  in  the  cities  depends  for  his 
subsistence  upon  the  labor  of  all  the  world. 

Before  the  war  4,000,000  of  these  5,000,000  people  lived  literally 
from  hand  to  mouth.  And  the  same  is  true  of  people  in  every  other 
great  city.  But  now  $250,000,000  of  the  capital  by  which  industry 
was  formerly  made  effective  has  perished.  Ten  million  human  beings 
in  the  flower  of  their  industrieu  efficiency  are  dead,  maimed,  and 
rendered  inefficient.  With  this  loss  of  capital  and  of  productive 
energy  how  are  these  mighty  populations  to  continue  to  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed  ?  There  is  but  one  way.  The  waste  of  war  and 
of  preparations  for  war  must  be  ended.    All  over  the  world  men  must 
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put  away  weapons  of  conflict  and  take  into  their  hands  implements 
of  industry.  If  disarmament  can  be  made  tmiversal,  then  this  war 
i«nll  be  converted  from  the  greatest  scourge  ever  laid  upon  the  backs 
of  the  human  race  into  the  greatest  blessing  which  a  Merciful  Provi- 
dence has  ever  extended  to  them.  It  is  the  unbroken  lesson  of 
history  that  sacrifices  imposed  on  one  generation  are  the  necessary 
price  of  everjr  great  advance  material,  and  moral,  accomplished  by 
other  generations.  The  French  Revolution,  which  caused  wars  that 
devastated  the  Old  World  for  over  20  years,  resulted  in  uprooting 
survivals  of  feudalism  which  had  seriously  hampered  industry,  and 
it  was  followed  by  an  improvement  in  human  conditions  so  remark- 
able that  when  we  contrast  the  conditions  of  the  world  during  the 
last  hundred  years  with  its  condition  during  any  previous  period,  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  considering  two  separate  planets  peopled  by  a 
'wholly  different  species  of  animated  beings. 

And  after  our  Civil  War.  notwithstanding  its  enormous  waste,  the- 
substitution  of  free  labor  lor  slave  labor  opened  a  fountain  of  pros- 
perity which  more  than  repaired  in  five  vears  the  terrible  destruction 
of  battle.  And  now  if  we  can  absorb  all  the  energies  of  mankind  in 
production  of  commodities  necessary  to  human  subsistence,  the 
ravages  of  this  war  will  be  repaired  in  five  years,  and  the  human 
family  will  reach  a  plane  of  prosperity  higher  than  it  has  ever 
achieved.  The  world  is  at  the  partmg  of  the  ways.  Either  it  must 
take,  through  disarmament,  the  path  leading  upward  to  prosperity 
that  will  be  immeasurable,  or  else  through  efforts  to  maintain  huge 
military  establishments  it  must  sink  through  confusion  and  disaster 
to  ruin  which  will  be  irretrievable.  Whidi  path  shaU  be  chosen? 
Your  action.  Senators,  on  this  treaty  will  decide.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  follow  the  path  marked  out  by  this  attempt  through  a  new  cove- 
nant to  perpetuate  the  conditions  from  which  we  hoped  that  the  war 
would  deliver  us,  if  we  increase  armaments  instead  of  abolishing  them, 
if  in  a  word  this  proposed  treaty  is  ratified,  the  league  of  nations, 
which  it  establishes,  which  is  a  league  not  to  promote  peace  but  to 
prohibit  peace,  as  Senator  Enox  has  well  said,  it  will  prove  to  be  the 

Seatest  curse  that  has  ever  blighted  the  prospects  of  humanity, 
pplause.] 

But  I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  on  this  score.    Thank 
God,  a  spirit  of  genuine  Americanism  survives  in  the  Senate  which  j 

will  deliver  this  country  from  the  peril  that  threatens  it  and  dispel  | 

from  our  horizon  the  cloud  that  darkens  it.     I  think  I  may  say  with  j 

perfect  confidence  that  since  this  treaty  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  ; 

the  Senate  the  discussion  which  its  provisions  have  evoked  has  raised 
the  standard  of  senatorial  eloquence  and  senaterial  statesmanship  to 
a  plane  higher  than  ever  before  attained  in  its  history.  .  [Applause.] 
I  can  quote  speeches  delivered  by  men  who  sit  around  ine  that  can 
not  be  paralleled  by  any  delivered  in  the  Senate  since  its  organization, 
and  I  ao  not  except  even  that  much-lauded  reply  of  Daniel  Webster 
to  Senator  Hayne,  of  South  CaroUna.     When  we  realize  the  wealth  of  ' 

information  those  speeches  disclose,  the  high  spirit  of  patriotic  devo- 
tion they  attest,  the  stern  resolution  in  the  teeth  of  misrepresentations, 
as  ingenious  as  they  are  reckless,  to  maintain  the  integritj  of  our 
institutions,  which  they  establish,  nothing  in  the  past  history  of 
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Congress  compares  with  them.  But  even  if  the  Senate  were  indif- 
ferent or  inefficient  there  would  remain  the  unerring  judgment,  the 
infallible  wisdom,  the  sensitive  conscience  of  the  iSnerican  people. 
America  has  accomplished  the  greatest  things  ever  achieved  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  things  which  have  been  so  universally  recognized 
as  of  transcendent  value  to  civilization  that  even  if  they  could  be 
changed  no  human  being  would  venture  to  disturb  them.  If  any- 
body had  the  power  to  disturb  them  and  should  attempt  it,  the  whole 
conscience  of  Christendom  would  rally  to  preserve  them  as  priceless 
possessions  of  the  whole  human  family.  Yet  these  great  achieve- 
ments were  attained  not  through  politicians  or  statesmen,  but  largely 
in  spite  of  them.  The  people  have  always  done  better  than  the  poh- 
ticians  or  statesmen  had  advised. 
This  war  which  we  can  all  now  see  was  absolutely  essential  to 

f reservation  of  our  civilization  was  not  a  distinctive  policy  of  the 
'resident  who  conducted  it.  He  went  into  a  campaign  and  sought 
reelection — ^with  perfect  sincerity  as  I  beUeve — upon  a  proposition 
that  he  had  kept  us  out  of  war.  He  could  not  have  intended  to  advise 
a  declaration  of  war  when  he  called  the  extra  session,  because  he  did 
that  only  after  failure  of  a  measure  recommended  by  him  which  did 
not  look  toward  war  but  merely  to  the  arming  of  merchant  ships.  It 
was  essentially  the  war  of  the  American  people  not  of  the  American 
President. 

The  War  with  Spain  was  forced  upon  a  reluctant  Executive,  as  I 
think  the  chairman  of  this  committed  will  admit,  close  as  he  was  to 
the  administration  of  the  very  distinguished  President  who  caused  its 
declaration.  And  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States  after  the 
Civil  War  was  not  what  anybody  had  suggested.  It  is  now  clear  that 
if  either  party  had  had  its  way  the  country  would  not  yet  have 
recovered  from  its  ravages.  I  remember  when  Mr.  Tilden  was — as 
I  believed  at  the  time  and  have  not  wholly  changed  my  opinion- 
cheated  out  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  l>een  elected,  I  thought  it 
was  the  end  of  this  Government.  I  thought  that  the  South  niust 
remain  indefinitely  under  the  cruel  heel  of  oppression^  with  rival 
governments  in  three  different  States,  and  that  all  possibility  of  re- 
construction on  the  basis  of  reconciliation  had  faded  away  into  limit- 
less distance.  Looking  back  now,  I  can  see  that  it  was  the  providence 
of  God  that  put  the  task  of  withdrawing  the  Federal  troops  from  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  into  the  hands  of  a  Republican 
President,  thus  making  it  a  common  policy  of  the  whole  country, 
which  Democrats  were  delighted  to  welcome  and  which  Republicans 
were  not  in  a  position  to  criticize. 

The  War  of  1812  was  forced  on  President  Madison.  Senator  Enox, 
who  has  undoubtedly  studied  closely  the  archives  of  the  State  De- 
partment, knows  that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  as  we  understand  it 
was  never  contemplated  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  sought  only  to 
acquire  the  Island  of  Orleans.  The  purchase  of  the  great  territory 
north  of  the  present  boundary  of  Louisiana  was  forced  on  him.  it 
was  accepted  as  a  necessary  condition  by  his  supporters,  and  urged 
as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  whole  treaty  by  others,  on  the  ground 
that  these  desert  wilds  could  never  be  oi  any  value  to  us.  But  the 
people  builded  wiser  than  the  statesmen  of  those  years. 

And  now,  when  the  greatest  emergency  that  has  ever  confronted 
the  country  is  upon  us,  I  believe  that  the  people's  conscience,  the 
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people's  judgment,  and  the  people's  wisdom,  will  reinforce  the  deter- 
mination of  these  Senators  who  have  already  checked,  and  who  I 
believe  will  succeed  in  defeating,  the  attempt  by  this  treaty  to  betray 
the  causes  and  purposes  for  which  the  war  was  fought.  I  do  not 
charge  deliberate  treason  against  anyone,  but  I  do  say  that  betrayal 
of  the  causes  for  which  this  war  was  fought  and  won  will  be  the  net 
result,  if  the  purposes  of  those  who  negotiated  this  treaty  shall  be 
accomplished.  We  are  told  that  even  an  amendment  of  this  treaty 
will  lead  to  its  rejection.  Well,  what  of  that?  Suppose  it  is  de- 
feated, could  we  conceive  anything  more  auspicious  ?  The  league  of 
nations  which  it  imdertakes  to  establish  is  imperfect  by  the  conces- 
sion of  everybody. 

The  Shantimg  provision  is  an  abomination.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
we  must  yield  to  that  abomination  and  make  ourselves  parties  to  it. 
My  God,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  did  it  come  to  pass  that  the  word 
"must"  can  be  addressed  to  the  American  Nation?  [Applause.} 
When  this  Nation  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  few  villages  strag- 

fling  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  for- 
earance  of  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world  at  that  time 
could  be  seciired  by  a  substantial  advance  of  money.  The  answer 
was  given  without  an  instant's  hesitation:  "Millions  for  defense; 
not  one  cent  for  tribute."     [Applause.] 

And,  sir,  are  we  now  to  pay  not  a  tribute  of  money  but  a  tribute 
of  infamv,  by  the  confession  of  everybody,  in  order  to  establish  a 
league  which  has  not  and  can  not  operate  for  peace,  but  in  the  very 
natiure  of  things,  as  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Mr.  Blnox  and 
other  Senators,  must  operate  to  make  war  frequent,  if  not  perpetual  T 
Is  there  in  that  treaty  one  single  word  of  which  any  American  should 
be  proud  ?  Does  it  liberate  a  single  people  who  seek  emancipation^ 
except  as  an  act  of  vengeance  against  the  countries  that  were  over- 
thrown ?  Does  it  hold  out  a  word  of  hope-  to  nations  that  are  lan- 
guishing in  chains  and  determined  to  break  them  ?  Far  from  that, 
it  creates  new  spoliations  and  makes  us  a  party  to  them.  Without 
our  participation  they  could  not  become  effective.     [Applause.] 

But  we  are  told  that  we  can  ratify  this  treaty  and  pass  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  we  don't  like  these  infamies  at  tne  very  time 
that  we  are  perpetrating  them.  Now  I  can  have  some  respect,  at 
least  I  can  understand  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  perpetrates  an 
infamy  because  he  wants  to,  but  I  have  no  patience  with  a  man  who 
after  making  himself  a  party  to  an  infamy  seeks  to  excuse  himself 
by  saying  that  he  dislikes  it.  [Applause.]  One  man  is  formidable 
to  justice,  the  other  is  contemptible  in  every  sense.  But  thank  God 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  be  contemptible. 
[Applause.] 

Now,  in  all  this,  I  do  not  intend  the  slightest  reflection  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that. 
[Laughter.]    No,  no:  Senators,  let  me  say  this  to  you:  1  think  the 

flace  of  the  President  in  history  is  a  high  one,  and  I  think  it  is  secure* 
think  it  is  so  secure  that  it  can  not  be  overthrown  by  anything 
except  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  against  that  the  Senate  is,  I 
think,  immovable.  His  definition  of  the  cause  which  led  us  into  this 
war  has  become  one  of  the  priceless  possessions  of  humanity.  The 
14  points  are  not  dead.     They  are  alive;  they  are  here.     [Applause.] 
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We  are  appealing  to  them  now,  and  the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain. 
They  can  never  die. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  sincerely  deplored  his  going  abroad.  I 
did  not  believe  then,  and  I  do  not  believe  now,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  ever  justified'  in  placing  his  person  under  the 

I'urisdiction,  or  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  Government,  especially  when 
ie  is  engaged  in  a  negotiation  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.  While  his  person  is  under  foreign  jurisdiction  he  can  be 
coerced  in  many  ways.  I  think  he  was  coerced  in  one  way  which 
proved  effective,  and  that  was  by  threatening  him  covertly  or  openly 
with  some  manifestation  of  disapproval  or  by  withholding  from  him 
the  applause  which  they  gave  him  in  overflowing  measure  when  he 
first  appeared  on  the  European  continent.  It  is  impossible  otherwise 
to  account  for  his  acceptance  of  provisions  in  this  treaty  which  he 
himself  declares  to  be  objectionaole.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  The 
world  which  heard  the  words  he  uttered  when  uring  Congress  to 
declare  war  became  that  moment  a  different  world  from  what  it  had 
ever  been  before.  I  wrote  Mr.  Tumulty  at  that  time,  and  I  felt 
deeply  in  mv  soul  that  this  address  of  the  President  would  pass  into 
history  as  tne  most  momentous  utterance  that  ever  fell  from  human 
lips  since  Pope  Eurban  II  preached  the  First  Crusade  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  over  800  years  ago.  When  he  said  this  war  was  waged  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  men  shed  their  blood  to  make 
his  declaration  effective,  it  became  impossible  for  the  earth  which 
received  that  libation,  ever  again  to  tolerate,  in  Ireland  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  conditions  those  heroes  died  to  overtlirow.  lAp- 
plause.l 

After  speaking  these  words  it  became  as  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  back  and  set  up  such  a  machinery  of  force  to  dominate 
the  world,  as  is  embodied  in  this  treaty,  as  it  would  have  been  for 
Godfrey,  of  Bouillon,  or  any  other  leader  of  the  Crusades  to  establish 
Mohammedanism  in  his  own  dominion  after  his  return  from  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  it  in  the  Holy  Land.  Even  though  the  President 
has  himself  forsaken  the  14  points,  the  principle  embodied  in  them 
remains  to  render  the  dominion  of  brute  force  impossible  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  civilization. 

How  the  reign  of  biiite  force  will  be  abolished  in  Ireland  I  can  not 
tell  at  this  moment  anv  more  than  anyone  at  the  close  of  our  Civil 
War  could  have  foretold  the  splendidly  successful  reconstruction  of 
the  Southern  States  that  followed  it.  1  am  sure  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  will  recall  that  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  at  that 
time,  men  like  Charles  Suniner  and  Thaddeus  M.  Stevens  and  Oliver 
P.  Morton,  patriots  of  the  highest  type,  believed  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  the  most  drastic  precautions  against  a  renewal  of  secession. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  South 
believed  that  they  were  entitled  at  once  to  unconditional  restoration 
of  their  government  and  freedom  to  reestablish  their  social  and 
economic  life  as  they  pleased.  A  golden  mean  was  struck  between 
the  two.  Their  governments  were  given  back  to  the  southern  people 
when  it  became  clear  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  restore 
slavery  or  to  fasten  the  Confederate  debt  on  any  part  of  this  country. 
And  then  those  States  which  had  been  ravaged  as  no  other  land 
had  been  ravaged  before^  whose  industrial  system  had  been  sub- 
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Terted;  whose  cities  had  been  burned,  whose  fields  had  been  devas- 
tated/ where  the  last  dollar  of  capital  had  been  expended,  rose  from 
the  ashes  of  defeat  almost  in  a  ni^ht  and  marched  f orwara  to  a  pros- 
perity greater  than  that  which  nas  blessed  any  other  part  of  this 
country. 

So  I  firmly  believe  that  out  of  all  this  discussion;  contention,  and 
confusion  of  views,  the  thing  will  emerge  which  the  world  needs. 
And  that  is  disarmament.  When  disarmament  becomes  universal, 
then  peace  will  be  firmly  established,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  when  all  nations  are  disarmed  there  will  not  be  any  means  with 
which  any  of  them  can  fight  aeainst  another.  Let  us,  then,  insist  that 
the  outcome  of  this  war  shaU  be  disarmament  of  all  nations.  We 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  policy  and  we  need  not  lift  a  finger  to 
do  it.  As  Senator  Knox  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  whole  world  is 
bankrupt.  Many  nations  are  still  intent  on  maintaining  great  arma- 
ments, out  they  can  not  support  them  imless  we  give  them  the  means. 
It  is  certainly  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  reorganize  its  industry 
and  at  the  same  tmie  maintain  a  great  military  establishment.  Tlie 
hope  of  each  one  is  that  we  will  aovance  it  the  capital  essential  to  its 
inaustrial  reorganization,  and  then  it  will  use  its  own  resources  to 
maintain  a  great  armament  on  land  and  sea. 

I  do  not  believe  any  American  would  object  to  aid  the  restoration 
of  stricken  Europe,  but  I  do  think  it  is  our  paramoimt  duty  to  insist 
that  before  we  extend  the  benefit  of  our  resources  to  any  other 
country  all  its  own  resources  be  devoted  to  restoring  its  industry. 
We  should  not  aid  it  while  it  diverted  one  penny  of  its  own  posses- 
sions to  military  enterprises.  To  force  universal  disarmament, 
therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  that  this  coxmtry  resume  the  r61e 
which  it  has  played  since  its  organization. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  great  war  has  ended, 
leaving  one  power  able  to  maintain  the  greatest  armaments  on  land 
and  sea  and  that  power  does  not  want  to  establish  them.  That 
power  possesses  the  resources  to  resuscitate  society,  and  it  does  not 
want  to  exercise  the  power  thus  given  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
benefit  the  whole  human  family.  And  now,  while  we  are  ready  to 
expend  our  treasure  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  world,  what  is  it  that  by 
this  treaty  we  are  asked  to  do  ?  As  Senator  Knox  well  said  yesterday, 
we  are  asked  to  use  our  resources  for  regeneration  of  the  world,  not 
according  to  our  own  idea  of  what  would  be  most  effective,  but  by 
submitting  our  judgment  to  that  of  other  nations  whose  policies 
have  led  them  to  the  pass  out  of  which  they  are  crying  to  us  for  deliv- 
erance. Now,  if  there  be  in  all  this  world  any  force,  country.  Gov- 
ernment, or  political  system  better  qualified  than  America  to  employ 
enormous  resources  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  by  enforcing  justice 
I  am  ready,  for  my  part,  to  see  our  resources  turned  over  to  that 
superior  agency.  But  where  is  it  ?  Where  can  it  be  found  ?  Where 
is  there  in  the  universe  any  force  comparable  to  the  United  States 
as  an  agency  to  use  unlimited  resources  for  the  improvement  of 
human  conditions?  Such  a  power  or  force  can  not  be  found.  It ' 
does  not  exist.  And  yet  .we  are  asked  to  subordinate  our  control 
over  our  own  resources  to  the  judgment  of  nations  which  I  think 
nobody  here  will  dispute  are  inferior  to  us  in  intelligence  and  in  love 
of  justice.     We  are  asked  to  give  up  the  greater  for  the  less,  to  abase 
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ourselves  from  the  loftv  position  to  which  Providence  has  assigned 
us  and  deliberately  sink  to  a  lower  level.  But  it  is  said  that  if  we 
maintain  control  over  our  own  destiny  we  are  in  danger  of  isolation. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman  our  isolation  was  decreed  by  Almighty  God 
when  he  gave  us  the  first  place  in  civilization.  Eminence  is  always 
isolation.  But  the  eminence  which  we  have  always  enjoyed  is  not  an 
isolation  which  we  want  selfishly  to  retain.  No;  no;  no;  America 
invites  all  the  world  to  end  that  isolation  by  coming  up  and  sharing 
the  eminence  which  she  has  occupied  since  the  organization  of  this 
Republic.  [Applause.]  From  the  spirit  that  has  been  displayed  In 
this  gathering  here  to-day,  I  have  unbounded  confidence  that  this 
country  will  not  terminate  that  eminence  by  coming  down  from  it 
and  abasing  itself  to  the  preiudices  and  hostilities  and  cupidities  of 
those  European  powers  that  nave  plunged  the  world  into  the  welter 
of  blood  from  wnich  we  have  iust  delivered  them,  and  from  whose 
consequences  we  now  hope  to  snield  them. 

Senator  Enox  has  stated,  much  better  than  I  can  state  it,  the  true 
policy  we  should  pursue.  When  disarmament  is  secured  the  nations 
can  not  fight.  And  then  an  unarmed  world  will  natiu*ally  and 
inevitably  produce  a  lea^e  of  nations  to  adjust  disputes.  While 
unarmed  nations  can  not  fight  without  at  least  three  years'  preparation 
there  will  be  disputes  as  long  as  there  are  human  beings  on  the  earth. 
Now,  there  are  but  two  things  that  men  or  nations  can  do  when  they 
engage  in  disputes;  they  can  either  fight  about  them  or  they  can  talk 
about  them.  If  they  have  not  the  means  to  fight  then  there  is  nothing 
left  for  them  to  do  but  talk  about  them.  And  when  by  disarmament 
they  are  placed  in  a  position  where  all  they  can  do  is  to  talk,  they  will 
inevitably  take  measures  to  make  that  talk  effective,  which  means 
they  will  establish  tribimals  or  bodies  of  some  description  before  which 
these  disputes  can  be  adjusted,  if  they  are  capable  of  adjustment. 
Leagues  of  nations  can  not  produce  peace  But  peace  can  and  will 
produce  a  league  of  nations — a  true  league  of  nations— a  league 
capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  civilization.  And  with  all  the 
world  disarmed  no  nation  can  be  held  in  subjection  against  the  will 
of  its  inhabitants  to  another.  Ireland  will  be  free  and  every  nation 
now  denied  the  blessings  of  liberty  will  obtain  them.  Tnat,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  situation.  It  may 
not  come  inunediately.  But  come  it  must  and  come  it  will.  Any- 
thing else  spells  not  merely  danger  but  ruin  to  civilization,  mr. 
Chairman,  these  are  the  conclusions  which  I  submit  respectfully  but 
most  hopefully  to  this  committee.  Peace— not  merely  cessation  of 
war,  but  cessation  of  preparations  for  war— is  absolutely  essential  to 
human  existence  under  the  conditions  which  now  govern  the  world. 

Peace  must  be  established  in  Ireland  before  it  can  be  made  perma- 
nent throughout  the  world.  Peace  can  not  be  established  in  Ireland 
by  England.  Eight  centuries  of  history  prove  that.  The  Irish 
people  who  have  resisted  foreign  domination  for  nine  centuries  will 
not  submit  to  it,  even  though  an  attempt  to  force  it  upon  them  were 
made  by  a  thousand  leagues  of  nations.    The  league  of  nations  here 

Eroposed  is  an  abomination,  an  attempt  to  use  the  conscience  of 
hnstendom  to  sanction  and  perpetuate  wronss  which  morality  and 
justice  condenm.  But  although  judgment  ana  good  sense  may  have 
departed  from  quarters  where  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
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would  be  found,  yet  we  feel  profoundly  confident  that  here  in  this 
body  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  will  be  vindicated  by  such  a  display 
of  patriotism,  such  an  exercise  of  vigilance,  as  will  insure  to  this 
people  the  rights  to  which  they  were  born,  the  rights  which  some  of 
us  who  came  nere  from  other  lands  have  acquired  through  the  opera- 
tion of  our  constitutional  system;  and  by  maintaining  this  constitu- 
tion intact,  you  Senators  will  become  the  effective  instruments 
ordained  by  rrovidence  to  keep  trimmed  and  shining  before  the  eyes 
of  all  men  the  lamp  which  will  ^ide  their  footsteps,  to  freedom,  to 
justice^  and  to  unending  prospenty. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  those  who  have  come  here,  and  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you. 

BRIEF  OF  PROTEST. 

(The  brief  of  protest  heretofore  referred  to,  filed  in  opposition  to 
the  arguments  submitted  at  the  morning  session,  is  as  follows:) 

The  FoBEiGN  Relations  CoMMrrrEE, 

Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  We  beg  to  present  a  formal  protest  to  the 
attempt  of*  representatives  of  a  faction  in  Ireland,  known  as  the  Sinn  Fein 
party,  or  of  l^indred  organizations  favoring  this  movement  in  the  United  States, 
to  have  the  so-oalled  Irish  question  thrust  into  the  discussion  in  the  Senate 
of  the  peace  treaty  and  the  league  of  nations. 

In  presenting  our  brief  of  protest  we  do  so  as  American  citizens  of  Irish 
birth,  and  not  as  agents  of  a  foreign  government,  nor  as  local  political  faction- 
ists  with  an  ax  to  grind.  We  are  Just  plain,  hard-working  American  citizens, 
engaged  in  various  commercial  and  professional  callings,  prompted  by  a  legiti- 
mate sentiment  for  the  land  of  our  birth  and  by  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the 
land  of  our  adoption. 

We  are  not  here,  sirs,  to  argue  either  for  or  against  the  peace  treaty  and 
the  league  of  nations,  but  we  are  here  through  your  gracious  courtesy  to  de- 
clare ourselves  opposed  to  the  thrusting  of  a  foreign  political  issue  into  the 
discussion  of  Uiat  great  subject. 

Our  opposition,  gentlemen,  is  based  on  the  following  arguments: 

L   THE   ABGUMENT   OF   BIOHT. 

The  league  of  nations  is  a  proposal  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  allies  who 

fought  during  the  late  war  to  preserve  the  future  peace  of  the  world.    This 

faction  in  Ireland  has  no  right  to  be  considered  in  the  discussion,  for  they  fail^ 

'to  support  the  allies  in  that  war  and  failed  to  do  their  part  in  the  struggle. 

We  present  two  simple  statements  in  our  argument : 

A.  They  failed  to  support  by  sentiment  Their  propaganda  during  the  war 
period  was  hurtful  to  the  allied  cause. 

B.  They  failed  to  support  by  deed.  They  gave  and  comfort  to  the  foe  by 
creating  strife  and  turmoil  at  home.  The  British  Government,  in  order  to 
quiet  this  faction  could  not  and  did  not  enforce  conscription  in  Ireland. 
Granted  they  had  a  real  cause  to  present  at  the  bar  of  American  Judgment, 
they  have  no  more  right  to  be  heard  at  this  time,  when  they  failed  to  support 
the  allied  cause,  than  the  foe  has  to  be  heard  at  this  Juncture. 

II.   THE   ABGUMENT    OF   FACT. 

It  is  stated  by  this  element  that  Ireland  has  not  self-government  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  be  heard.  We  are  prepared  to  testify  by  actual  experi- 
ence that  Ireland  has  self-government  on  the  following  basis : 

A.  Ireland  has  the  franchise — franchise  in  local  as  well  as  national  govern- 
ment 

B.  Ireland  has  representative  government  It  has  representatives  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
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G.  Laws  are  made  by  the  Parliament  In  the  same  manner  as  for  England, 
Scotland,  or  Wales — the  procedure  Is  the  same  in  each  case. 

It  is  further  stated  by  this,  element  that  Ireland  is  suppressed  by  Britain. 
We  reply : 

First.  It  is  not  suppressed  religiously.  Freedom  of  worship  is  granted  to 
all,  and  is  enjoyed  by  all. 

Second.  It  is  not  suppressed  industrially.  Ireland  possesses  some  of  the 
largest  plants  In  various  industries  to  be  found  in  the  world,  for  example, 
shipbuilding,  linen,  tobacco,  rope,  collar  au^  shirt,  distilling,  etc.  The  lace 
Industry  of  Ireland  is  proverbial.  Ireland  is  enjoying  prosperity  now  to  a 
vast  degree. 

in.  THE  ARGUMENT  OF  HISTORY. 

The  claim  is  made  that  Ireland  was  and  should  be  a  nation.  This  claim  is 
false  and  the  assumption  is  without  historical  grounds.  Ireland  neither  during 
the  Druldic  nor  the  Christian  periods  has  been  one  whole,  undivided  nation. 
The  four  provinces  represent  the  smallest  areas  of  nationhood.  Historically, 
Ireland  has  had  many  kings  and  rulers  at  the  one  time,  but  never  one  king  or 
supreme  chief.  Only  under  British  rule  has  Ireland  ever  approached  unity 
in  these  historic  divisions.  The  present  political  divisions  in  Ireland  are  re- 
ligious and  not  racial. 

IV.  THE  ARGUMENT  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

We  arc  opposed,  gentlemen,  to  the  Irish  question  being  thrust  into  American 
politics  for  the  following  reasons: 

A.  It  raises  a  racial  question.  American  citizenship  is  built  not' on  foreign 
nationality  but  by  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  United  States  exists  not  for  the  foreignizing  of 
America,  but  Americanizing  the  foreigner  who  seeks  to  live  in  our  land.  What- 
ever arouses  racial  feeling  in  America  is  dangerous  to  our  national  conscious- 
ness.   We  are  opposed  to  hjrphenated  Amerlcanls^m. 

B.  It  raises  a  religious  question.  This  is  foreign  to  the  principles  of 
American  national  life.  The  propaganda  of  this  element  is  such  as  to  arouse 
sectarian  animosity,  denominational  bigotry,  and  injects  religious  controversy 
Into  American  politics.  We  are  opposed  to  the  religious  hyphenate  as  well 
as  the  racial,  whether  it  be  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Christian 
Science,  or  otherwise.  The  Irish  question  at  home  is  a  matter  largely  of  re- 
ligious association,  and  this  is  its  tendency  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  sirs,  we  feel  tht  the  Irish  question  should  not  have  official 
recognition  at  this  time,  when  in  the  interests  of  the  democracy  of  the  world 
there  should  be  fostered  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  democracies  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  British  Empire. 

We  desire  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  tho^e  who  think  and  feel  as  we  do  on 
this  question,  not  only  of  Irish  birth,  but  also  as  direct  American  citizens,  as 
well  as  an  appreciation  of  ourselves  personally  for  your  courteous  treatment 
EBd  patient  hearing.    With  absolute  confidence  we  leave  the  matter  In  your  care.  ♦ 

David  D.   Irvine, 
Henry  Stewart, 
John  Kennedy, 
Lt.  Lewis  H.  Shaw, 
Albert  E.  Kelly, 
William  H.  Chinny, 
William  Balfour. 

(The  following  documents,  numbered  from  1  to  25,  are  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  hearing  by  direction  of  the  committee:) 

No.  1. 

Statement  of  Rev.  James  Grattan  Mythen,  Assistant  Minister  Christ 
Church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  made  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committek 
Saturday,  August  30,  1919. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  your  committee  has  served 
notice  that  only  American  citizens  shaU  appear  before  you  in  relation  to  the 
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matters  which  you  are  discussing,  and  it  is,  therefore,  my  privilege  to  appeal 
to  you  primarily  and,  in  fact,  solely  as  an  American  citizen  on  the  question 
to  which  you  have  given  a  hearing  to-day,  namely,  the  freedom  of  the  Irish 
I)eople  in  their  motherland. 

As  you  note,  I  am  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  as  a 
follower  of  the  Nazarene  my  training  has  taught  me  to  be  a  pncillst.  I 
■could  in  no  other  way  in  conscience  follow  the  Prince  of  Peace,  however,  when 
in  holy  week  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  an  appeal  made  to  the 
American  people  through  his  address  to  the  Houses  of  Congress  asj^embled 
in  joint  session,  promulgated  what  to  me  seemed  the  most  forceful  Christian 
utterance  since  the  days  of  Apostolic  inspiration,  whatever  difficulties  had 
previously  been  made  manifest  from  the  Christian  ethical  standpoint  in 
regard  to  war  were  swept  away.  As  a  man,  as  an  American,  then  Mr.  Wilson 
convinceil  me  as  a  Christian,  it  was  my  absolute  and  bounden  duty  to  support 
the  great  crusade  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  the  modern  Peter  the  Hermit. 

On  Easter  Day  I  preached  a  sermon  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  when  the 
young  men  of  my  parish  enlisted  I  felt  that  I,  being  unattached,  economically 
responsible  for  no  one,  that  it  was  unbecoming  of  me  to  be  content  merely  to 
stand  in  the  pulpit  and  urge  other  men  to  give  their  lives  for  the  principles 
which  I  considered  worthy  of  life  giving.  And  so,  with  countless  numbers 
of  young  men  of  the  Nation  I  enlisted  voluntarily,  although  I  was  exempt  from 
the  draft  on  account  of  my  clerical  profession,  and  also  since  I  was  beyond 
the  draft  age.  I  was  content  to  serve  In  the  ranks  in  the  humblest  capacity, 
feeling  that  the  meninl  tasks  which  fell  to  my  lot  were  noble  because  even 
in  their  small  way  they  were  aiding  in  achieving  the  high  purport  of  the 
sacred  mission  to  which  our  country  had  committed  Itself. 

It  was  not  at  Belgium  appealed  to  me  so  tremendously ;  I  could  sympathize 
with  Belgium  because  I  am  of  Irish  extraction;  but  It  was  the  statements  of 
our  President  that  the  crusade,  which  he  had  Inaugurated  meant  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  world ;  that  all  peoples  everywhere  were  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  sovereignty  under  which  they  might  desire  to  live.  When  he  spe- 
cliically  told  us  that  It  was  not  against  the  German  people,  but  against  the  im- 
perial autocracy  of  Germany  that  we  were  to  fight,  I  understood  him  as  a  clear, 
logical  and  consequential  thinkiU*,  and  I  knew  that  he  did  not  m^an  alone  the 
new-born  impeiialism  of  Germany,  but  also  the  age-long  Imperialisms  of  which 
no  student  of  history  could  possibly  be  Ignorant,  especially  the  author  of  "  The 
New  Freedom." 

From  the  textbooks  of  Mr.  Wilson  I  had  learned  much,  and  so  I  gladly  fol- 
lowed him  In  the  war  In  which  we  were  to  exemplify  by  the  force  of  militant 
argument  the  principles  which  he  had  enunciated. 

During  my  career  In  the  Navy  I  was  charged  with  helping  along  the  work  of 
morale.  I  addressed  countless  numbers  of  enlisted  men;  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  on  one  occasion  I  preached  In  St.  Johns*  Church,  Hampton,  Va.,  to  a 
-congregation  composed  almost  entirely  of  men  In  uniform.  I  had  to  say  in 
defense  of  the  President,  because  he  was  then  being  attacked,  that  he  did  mean 
all  .that  he  had  said,  and  that  imperialism  everywhere  was  to  go.  I  distinctly 
mentioned  Ireland,  India,  and  Egypt  in  my  sermon.  A  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's wartime  Cabinet  was  an  auditor,  and  he  sent  for  me — I  mean  Dr.  Gar- 
field, the  Fuel  Administrator — and  he  told  me  that  I  had  echoed  the  thoughts 
of  the  President.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that  because  in  my  sermon  on 
that  day  I  had  said  that  if  the  thing  that  I  was  preaching  were  not  true.  I 
would  gladly  be  taken  out  and  put  up  against  a  wall  and  shot,  because  the 
uniform  I  was  wearing  under  my  priestly  vestments  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  world. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  If  a  treaty  of  peace,  so-called.  Is  ratified 
by  you  as  the  coordinate  treaty-making  power,  and  the  so-called  league  of  na- 
tions receives  your  sanction,  I  shall  feel,  first  of  all,  as  an  American  citizen, 
secondly  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and,  thirdly,  as  an  enlisted  man  In  the 
Navy,  that  I  have  been  betrayed  not  only  by  the  executive  power  who  led  us 
to  a  victorious  war  and  brought  us  to  defeat  In  peace,  but  also  betrayed  by 
your  honorable  committee. 

However,  I  do  not  fear  such  results.  The  principles  enunciated  In  the  four- 
teen points  are  more  than  Mr.  W^llson's  theories.  He  wrote  them  first  In  black 
and  white  and  we  read  them,  but  since  that  time  they  have  been  written  In 
red  by  my  comrades,  your  sons,  and  your  brothers  In  the  fields  of  France,  and 
though  Mr.  Wilson  may  wish  to  erase  the  things  he  wrote,  he  can  not  erase 
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the  indorsement  of  his  principles  which  has  been  written  in  blood  by  the  men 
who  fell  in  Flanders  and  France. 

The  Irish  issue  might  well  be  called  the  add  test  of  our  international  hon- 
esty. It  is  an  acid  which,  If  properly  neutralized  will  work  well  for  the  com- 
mon weal,  but  if  left  in  sullen  despair  will,  without  doubt,  ally  itself  with 
every  agency  which  makes  for  discontent  and  through  which  it  may  find  a 
voice.  Is  it  the  will  of  this  honorable  committee  to  throw  the  t^'enty  millions 
of  our  people  into  the  already  too  large  accumulation  in  the  discard  of  discon- 
tent? 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  convince  your  honorable  body  that 
there  is  no  question  of  religion  in  the  Irish  situation  as  it  is.  The  roster  of 
Irish  Protestants  who  might  well  be  called  the  Protestant  saints  of  Catholic 
Ireland  answers  that  question  for  me;  Grattan,  Wolfe,  Tono,  Lord  Edward 
Fizgerald,  John  Mltchel — grandfather  of  the  late  Mayor  of  New  York  City — 
Francis  McKlnley,  hanged  and  quartered  uncle  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States;  Robert  Emmet,  and  Parnell.  These  Protestant  leaders  of 
Catholic  Ireland  need  no  apologists. 

There  is  a  religious  question,  however,  which  Is  international  In  scope  when, 
for  instance,  from  the  interior  of  India,  mercenary  Gurkhas  are  ImpoKed  to 
police  Ireland.  Those  Gurkhas  made  themselves  known  in  France  when,  strip- 
ped to  nothing  but  a  gee-string,  with  oiled  bodies,  with  a  knife  in  either  hand 
and  another  in  their  mouths,  disdaining  the  use  of  modem  weapons,  they 
leaped  like  tigers  at  the  foe.  This,  gentlemen,  is  England's  contribution  from 
India  to  Ireland.  And  from  Ireland  the  equally  mercenary  Sir  Michael 
O'D^^'yer,  a  man  whom  all  Irishmen  repudiate,  was  sent  to  rule  over  the 
Punjab,  and  whose  rule  has  been  exemplified  in  these  last  few  months  by 
suppressing  particular  demonstrations  of  unarmed  Indians  by  the  use  of 
machine  guns  and  bombs  from  the  airplanes,  killing  thereby  in  cold  blood 
hundreds  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children. 

These  are  the  ways  of  English  imperialism  which  maufacture  religious  an- 
imosities where  none  exist  in  reality.  Thus,  gentlemen,  does  England  attempt 
to  keep  her  belligerent  subjects  from  realizing  the  unity  of  purpose  which  they 
should  have  in  common  in  the  destruction  of  her  perfidious  empire.  She  tries 
to  make  th»  Irish  hate  the  Indians  and  make  the  Indians  hate  the  Irish. 
So  has  she  done  in  Ireland.  She  has  created  a  fictitious  animosity  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  which  exists  only  as  political  propaganda.  She 
claims  through  Sir  Edward  Carson  that  the  Protestant  religion  requires  for  its 
preservation  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  in  Ireland.  As  a  Protestant,  sir, 
and  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  religion,  I  resent  the  implication  that  Protes- 
tantism requires  the  sustenance  of  British  imperialism  to  maintain  itself  in 
Ireland  or  elsewhere.  Were  I  convinced  that  this  were  a  fact,  that  only 
through  the  power  of  British  arms  could  mjr  religion  maintain  itself  in 
Ireland,  then  I  would  repudiate  my  religion  at  once.  So,  it  is  quite  true 
that  in  this  country  we  have  heard  the  British  propaganda  that  there  is  a 
religious  difficulty  in  Ireland. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  and  gentlemen,  that  as  a  Protestant  Irishman^ 
whose  family  to-day  in  Ireland  are  representatives  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
that  we  would  all  gladly  have  Ireland  free  under  any  religious  leadership  rather 
than  remain,  as  we  are,  the  only  white  race  still  in  slavery. 


No.  2. 


Statement  by  Former  Congressman  Joseph  F.  O'Connell,  Representing  a 
Delegation  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Massachusetts  Before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

August  30,  1919. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  25 
lawyers  sent  here  to-day  by  the  bench  and  bar  of  Massachusetts  to  register  oor 
protest  against  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  now  under  consideration  Id 
its  present  form,  and  to  say  to  you  that  the  proposed  league  of  nations  is  in  our 
Judgment  un-American,  Illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  Ideals  of  the  American 
Republic. 

It  was  my  great  honor  and  distinction  to  sit  as  a  member  of  Congress  for 
four  years  in  the  great  Chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  every 
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time  that  I  have  vtewed  it  in  person  or  print  my  mind  has  traveled 'back  to 
its  beginning  and  history. 

Sometimes,  Senators,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  we  forget  the  history  of  this 
very  building  in  which  you  will  assemble  in  deliberation  on  this  treaty.  Can 
you  forget  that  in  1814  British  troops  marched  from  Annapolis  on  their  errand 
of  destruction  and  captured  Washington,  at  that  time  an  unfortified  city!  I 
will  not  detain  you  to  narrate  all  the  violations  of  so-called  civilized  warfare 
that  were  committed  by  the  British  officers  and  troops  in  that  campaign,  but 
I  do  make  bold  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  infamous  conduct  and  unfor- 
getable  Incident  committed  by  the  British  troops  In  destroying  the  seat  of 
our  Government,  because  it  carries  with  it  the  evil  omen  of  what  it  will  do 
again  if  it  ever  secures  the  chance. 

The  story  of  the  exploit  of  Admiral  Cockbum  should  be  burned  into  the 
memory  of  this  committee  and  every  member  of  the  Senate.  Let  me  refresh 
your  minds  on  a  few  of  the  details.  After  capturing  the  city,  Cockbum 
marched  with  his  soldiers  into  the  Capitol  building  and,  assembling  them  in 
the  House  Chamber,  addressed  them  as  follows,  as  we  are  told  by  English 
and  American  historians: 

"  We  have  met  to-day  in  the  building  dedicated  to  the  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — ^all  in  favor  of  burning  this  building  to  the  ground,  will  say  *  Aye  *." 

The  vote  was  unanimous,  and  the  orders  were  given  "Burn  it"  And  the 
original  home  of  our  Government,  the  emblem  of  our  liberty  and  the  original 
house  of  our  Government  in  this  city  was  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  devastating 
torch  of  the  British  soldier. 

Let  me  warn  you  who  are  Inclined  to  trust  England  that  the  same 
spirit  of  contempt  for  the  American  Republic  still  persists  in  the  same  quarters 
that  inspired  the  orders  to  destroy  our  Capitol.  If  England  ever  secures  the 
power  of  dominating  American  ideals,  such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  proposed 
league  of  nations,  is  there  any  of  you  who  can  guarantee  to  the  American 
people  that  England  would  again  not  do  the  same,  if  not  worse,  than  Cockbum 
did  in  1814? 

This  incident  of  American  history  Is  not  recalled  to  yon  in  any  spirit  of  hatred 
against  England,  but  only  from  the  prudence  of  my  American  citizenship  that 
can  not  still  the  fear  that  we  will  be  taking  a  grave  chance  in  entering  into  this 
proposed  entangling  alliance  with  monarchical  powers,  and  as  a  lawyer  repre- 
senting a  group  of  practicing  lawyers  I  counsel  and  advise  against  taldng  any 
chances  with  our  historical  and  traditional  enemy.  A  small  leak  can  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  mightiest  dam  and  your  care  should  be  to  prevent 
anything  that  might  lead  to  a  leak  of  American  and  republican  principles 
for  if  the  dam  that  has  been  built  to  protect  the  American  people  and  the 
principles  of  liberty  ever  gives  way  the  best  minds  of  the  world  must  agree 
that  no  man  can  foretell  the  awful  destruction  that  will  follow. 

The  President  may  cling  to  his  ideals,  but  as  an  American  lawyer  and  on 
behalf  of  this  delegation  of  lawyers  from  New  England  we  deliberately  assert 
that  the  President  has  no  right  to  entertain  in  his  official  capacity  ideals  that 
interfere  or  modify  or  control  in  the  slightest  degree  the  accepted  and  estab- 
lished ideals  of  American  liberty  as  laid  down  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
I)endence  and  National  Constitution.  We  in  this  delegation  represent  the  tradi- 
tions and  teachings  of  James  Otis,  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  and  Daniel  Webster, 
and  we  fervidly  and  earnestly  appeal  to  you,  most  of  whom  are  lawyers,  in 
their  name  not  to  forget  the  basic  reasons  that  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  Republic  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
other  races  and  governments. 

We  urge  that  if  the  principles  of  a  republican  form  of  government  w^ere  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  establishment  of  the  American  Republic  in  1776  they  are 
Just  as  sound  in  1919  to  justify  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  republic  in  Ire- 
land. This  Republic  was  established  on  the  doctrine  of  majority  rule  and  all 
authorities  agree  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  Irish  people  have  followed  the 
course  of  the  American  Republic  and  have  established  for  themselves  an 
Irish  republic,  and  hence  we  respectfully  urge,  that,  having  expressed  to  the 
Irish  i)eople  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people  on  the  efforts  of  the  Irish 
people  to  secure  Independence  by  a  vote  of  60  to  1,  the  consistent  and  proper 
thing  to  do  now  Is  to  officially  recognize  Ireland  as  a  republic.  You  have  heard 
to-day  from  the  lips  of  eminent  Americans  who  have  been  in  Ireland  enough  to 
justify  you  in  acting  Immediately  and  stating  to  the  world  that  you  are  satis- 
fied that  the  Irish  people  have  legally  established  themselves  as  a  republic 
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So  mncli  has  been  called  to  your  attention  to-day  on  this  very  important 
matter  that  I  will  not  tire  you  by  recurring  to  any  of  the  various  points  dwelt 
upon  by  those  who  have  already  addressed  you.  But  it  does  seem  pertinent 
to  lead  your  thoughts  to  that  old  bogey  and  masterpiece  of  British  propaganda, 
the  Ulster  question,  and,  at  the  risk  of  taxing  your  patience,  I  ask  your  In- 
dulgence to  read  an  authoritative  statement  from  Ernest  A.  Boyd,  one  of  the 
leading  Protestant  Irishmen  of  these  days  and  an  official  of  the  British  consular 
service:  Ulster  is  a  purely  geographical  term  which  describes  the  northern 
Province  of  Ireland  containing  the  nine  counties  of  Donegal,  Cavan,  Monagban, 
Tyrone,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Down,  Antrim,  and  Derry. 

This  region  is  intimately  and  gloriously  associated  with  the  greatest  tradi- 
tions, literary  and  historical,  of  the  Irish  nation  from  the  earliest  time,  when 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  epic  masterpiece  of  Celtic  literature,  down  to  the  eve 
of  the  union,  when  Wolfe  Tone  conceived  his  dream  of  the  United  Irishmen  in 
Belfast,  and  Grattan  founded  at  Dunegannon  the  volunteers  of  prophetic  sig- 
nificance. Evidently  this  Irish  Ulster  is  not  the  "Ulster"  which  has  called 
forth  the  rebellious  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  English  friends. 
The  one  is  a  national,  the  other  a  political  phenomenon ;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  inverted  commas,  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  political 
**  Ulster  "  that  a  plea  for  self-determination  is  often  raised  by  those  who  argue 
that  she  can  not  deny  to  Ulster  the  right  whicli  she  claims  for  herself.  In 
other  words,  the  demand  of  the  Irish  peopte  for  self-government  presents  itself 
as  indistinguishable  from  the  claim  of  "  Ulster  "  h>  revolt  against  the  laws  of 
national  and  political  unity.  If  the  principle  of  national  be  the  test  to  the 
right  of  self-determination,  then  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  Ulster 
and  "  Ulster."  The  history  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  need  not  be  recapitu- 
lated to-day.  The  facts  are  historical,  and,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them, 
they  are  hardly  the  best  foundation  to  a  claim  to  special  consideration  at  the 
expense  of  the  native  population  of  the  country  upon  which  the  settlers  were 
thrust 

The  present  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  Ulster 
is  a  homogeneous  entity  are  sufficient  to  dispense. with  a  return  to  ancient 
history  in  the  manner  of  which  we  Irish  are  accused  of  being  over  fond.  In 
1911  the  total  population  of  our  northern  Province  was  1,581,696,  of  which 
690,816  were  Catholic  Nationalists.  Politically,  this  division  was  emphasized 
by  the  return  of  17  Nationalists  as  against  16  Unionist  members  of  Parhament. 
Even  since  the  last  election,  when  a  redistribution  of  seats  and  the  split  of  the 
Nationlist  vote  between  Nationalists  and  Sinn  Feiners  affected  these  figures  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Unionist,  there  is  still  a  majority  in  Ulster  united  with 
the  majority  elsewhere  in  Ireland  so  far  as  the  demand  for  an  Irish  Parliament 
is  concerned.  Ulster  is  neither  Unionist  nor  Protestant.  Three  counties,  Done- 
gal, Canan,  and  Monoghan,  are  almost  wholly  Catholic.  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants are  about  equally  divided  in  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh ;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  three  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  and  Derry  that  there  is  a  strong 
Protestant  Unionist  majority.  Even  there  Belfast  has  returned  one  Nationalist 
member  representing  the  Home  Rule  Catholic  minority.  If  the  four  counties 
known  as  Northeast  Ulster  are  grouped  together  for  electoral  purposes,  it  Is 
found  that  5  Nationalists  are  elected  as  against  14  Unionists.  The  remaining 
five  counties  returned  12  Nationalists  and  only  2  Unionists.  Clearly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  consider  Ulster  as  a  political  and  leliglous  unity.  If  the  right  of 
Ireland  to  self-determination  be  granted,  not  only  will  a  minority  of  the  whole 
country  be  coerced,  but  a  minority  in  Ulster  Itself. 

To  do  Ulster  Justice,  those  interested  have  rarely  dared  to  base  their  demand 
for  separate  treatment  on  the  ground  of  a  majority  right  to  self-determination. 
Carsonia  is  frankly  antidemocratic  and  partlcularist,  demanding  specal  conces- 
sions for  a  majority  on  the  sole  ground  of  local  advantage,  and  without  any 
thought  for  the  rights  of  the  majority  in  Ulster  or  for  the  remaining  Provinces  of 
Ireland.  It  Is  alleged  that  Ulster  has  prospered  since  the  union,  that  it  Is  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  England — not  the  Empire,  for  colonial  home  rule  is  abhor- 
rent— that  Its  interests  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  that 
these  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  legislature  representing  an  agricultural 
community  and  dominated  by  Catholicism.  The  very  arguments  cited  in  favor 
of  Ulster  are  a  proof  of  the  particularism  and  purely  local  selfishness  of  their 
champions.  So  far  as  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  is  concerned  it  is  limited  to  a 
few  industries  in  a  restricted  area. 

The  Province  shows  the  second  highest  total  of  emigration  for  all  Ireland 
between  1851  and  1911— namely,  14236,872— and  between  1841  and  1911  the 
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population  of  Ulster  had  declined  by  806,177  persona.  Three  Ulster  conntlea 
are  on  the  list  of  Irish  counties  with  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants,  and  two  of 
them  are  In  the  superprosperous,  supercontented  "  northeast  comer  " — namely» 
Antrim,  with  297,605,  and  Down,  with  162,571.  And  as  shondng  that  this  de- 
cline of  man  power  is  not  a  heritage  of  papal  superstition,  these  figures  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  third  county,  Tyrone,  whose  emigrants  over  ttie  same 
period  numbered  149,243. 

As  for  the  pretense  that  a  poverty  stricken  agricultural  population  would 
victimize  the  '*  prosperous  "  Industrial  minority,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  tax- 
able revenue  per  head  Is  lower  in  Ulster  than  in  Leinster,  being  £3  9s.  8d.  in  the 
former,  £4  8s.  9d.  in  the  latter,  and  that  congested  districts,  with  all  the  mis- 
ery the  words  can  note,  are  found  in  Ulster  no  less  than  in  Connaught  On  per 
capita  valuation  the  highest  northern  country  ranks  only  twelfth  in  Ireland.  In 
fact,  what  Ulster  fears  even  more  than  It  fears  democratic  government  is  demo- 
cratic taxation.  Its  claim  to  self-determination  is  a  claim  for  capitalist  determi- 
nation alike  for  Ireland  and  Ulster. 

Every  Irishman  knows  how  profound  is  the  indifference  of  Ulster  to  Eng- 
lish interests  or  English  sentiment  whenever  these  threatened  to  clash  with  the 
Interests  of  Oarsonism.  The  professions  of  undying  affection  for  England  no 
more  corresponds  to  individual  sentiment  than  do  the  boastings  of  economic 
independence  to  individual  interests.  Should  northeast  Ulster  become  Carson- 
shire  under  separate  English  administration,  nobody  would  be  more  seriously 
disturbed,  than  the  Ulster  bankers  and  the  thousand  and  one  business  men  who 
do  not  own  the  few  favored  industries  Independent  of  Irish  support  In  other 
words,  these  purely  selfish  manifestations  of  loyalty  to  England  and  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  made  possible  only  by  exploiting  popular  religious  bigotry 
do  not  represent  real  political  and  social  conditions.  They  are  as  remote  from 
the  facts  of  Ulster's  life  as*  are  the  panic  fears  of  Catholicism  which  haunt  the 
imagination  of  the  Protestants  where  they  are  a  dominating  majority,  but  are 
proved  groundless  by  their  absence  in  the  scattered  Protestant  minorities  out- 
side of  northeast  Ulster. 

"  Ulster  *'  is  not,  as  has  been  shown,  a  geographical  entity ;  it  is  certainly  not 
a  national  organism ;  it  is  not  even  homogeneous  in  religion  and  politics.  It  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Province  whose  name  it  usurps,  and  its  separatism  flour- 
ishes solely  because  a  small  portion  of  the  community,  led  by  strangers,  has 
not  been  exix)sed  to  the  process  of  incorporation  into  the  national  and  economic 
being,  such  as  has  everywhere  resulted  in  political  unity.  We  do  not  anticipate 
dvil  war,  which  has  in  most  cases  preceded  the  welding  together  of  similarly 
divided  communities,  for  we  hold  that  the  work  of  absorption  will  be  painlessly 
effected  by  economic  pressure.  At  the  worst,  a  trial  of  strength  in  war,  as  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  of  North  America,  would  lead  to  the 
definite  establishment  of  a  dominant  majority.  It  is  immaterial  which  side 
should  win,  provided  one  were  irrevocably  defeated.  The  consequences  of  an 
Irish  civil  war  could  not  mean  one-quarter  of  the  misery,  waste,  and  disruption 
which  a  continuance  of  this  unsettled  problem  has  brought  upon  Ireland. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  are  not  even  two  parties  of  extremists  who  believe 
in  the  probability  of  civil  war,  and  one  set  of  extremists  In  a  nation  of  essen- 
tially moderate  and  well-disposed  people  will  have  some  difficulty  in  making 
Ireland  follow  the  example  of  other  countries  faced  with  the  same  problem. 

Irishmen  plead  that  as  the  word  "  Ulster  "  is  misused  in  this  connection,  so 
is  the  word  "  coercion."  The  coercion  in  question  Is  the  same  as  that  to  which 
all  minorities  have  submitted.  It  does  not  stand  for  the  forcible  oppression  of 
an  independent  people  by  an  alien  government,  for,  whatever  their  political 
origin,  Ulstermen  are  self-confessedly  and  aggressively  Irish.  They  are  asked 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  hallucinations  fostered  by  those  who  exploit  them 
brazenly.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  people  of  "  Ulster "  have  never  yet 
been  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  Catholic  peasantry  became  articu- 
late In  the  person  of  Michael  Davitt,  the  Catholic  worker  in  James  Connolly, 
both  notable  spokesmen  of  the  ideals  of  democracy,  it  is  interesting  to  state. 
Orangeisra  relies  upon  lawyers  and  capitalists  for  the  expression  of  its  views, 
and  these  representatives  have  a  consistent  record  of  opposition  to  every  pro- 
gressive measure  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  every  progressive 
idea  which  has  captured  the  Irish  peoeple.  To  witness  the  savage  carnivals, 
'  the  "  annual  brain  storm,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  in  which  "  Ulster  "  renews  its 
barbarous  hatred  of  the  phantoms  which  blind  the  i)eople  to  real  issues,  is  to 
understand  the  imperative  necessity  of  liberating  the  victims.    They  can  be 
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freed  not  by  special  recognition  of  their  primitive  tribalism,  but  by  sbarinc? 
the  common  duties  and  privileges  of  Irish  self-government 

Senators,  If  th^re  be  a  free  Ireland,  there  will  be  a  free  "  Ulster." 


No.  3. 


Statement  by  James  E.  Deebt,  Indianapolis,  National  President  of  the 

Ancient  Obdeb  ot  Hibernians  in  America. 

To  the  Fobeign  Relations  Committee,  United  States  Senate  : 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  at  their  recent  national  convention  held  In 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  last  month,  adopted  a  resolution  Insisting  that  In  the 
event  that  a  league  of  nations  covenant  was  adopted  that  provision  be  made 
therein  for  the  recognition  of  Ireland  as  a  member  thereof.  The  Hibernians 
feel  that  every  nation  in  the  world,  and  particularly  America,  was  Inspired  to 
victory  in  the  recent  war  by  the  thought  that  when  the  terms  of  peace  were 
drawn  up  the  world  would  be  made  safe  for  democracy  and  that  all  small 
nations  would  be  given  the  right  to  determine  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  desired  to  live.  The  Hibernians  are  interested  In  this  question  now 
before  the  Senate  committee  solely  as  American  citizens  and  lovers  of  liberty. 
The  Hibernians  are  proud  of  the  record  for  100  per  cent  Americanism  mado  by 
the  Irish  in  this  country  from  the  days  of  the  revolution  to  the  present  time. 

When  America  was  looking  for  outside  help,  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, they  sent  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Europe,  and  in  no  country  did  he  receive 
more  encouragement  and  support  in  behalf  of  the  America  cause  than  from  Ire- 
land. They  not  only  held  meetings  throughout  Ireland  but  they  raised  funds 
with  which  to  help  finance  the  colonies. 

Recently  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in*  asking  the  United  States 
Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  France  regarding  her  boundaries,  urged  that  we 
were  but  repaying  our  debt  of  the  revolution.  History  records  the  fact  that  the 
first  troops  in  France  to  petition  permission  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  America 
in  the  days  of  the  revolution  were  the  members  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  a  part  of 
the  French  Army,  and  the  first  French  troops  to  land  on  our  shores  were  2,300 
Irishmen  under  Count  DilUon.  Likewise,  exiles  from  Ireland  found  their  way 
to  America  and  fought  throughout  the  war  in  the  continental  forces.  It  Is  est  I* 
mated  that  50  per  cent  of  Washington's  Army  was  made  up  of  Irishmen.  In  an 
investigation  made  by  the  English  Parliament  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  it 
was  shown  that  in  some  parts  of  the  American  Army  the  Qaelic  language  was 
spoken  more  than  the  English.  So  that  if  we  have  any  debts  to  pay  for  assist- 
ance rendered  us  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  Ireland's  claim  should  come  first. 

As  the  league  of  nations  now  stands  we  feel  that  article  10  prevents  America 
repaying  her  debt  to  Ireland.  The  Hibernians  sincerely  trust  that  before  the 
terms  of  peace  are  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  that  the  Senate  will 
officially  recognize  the  republic  of  Ireland  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 


No.  4. 


Statement  of  Rev.   F.  X.   McCabe,  C.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  Depaul 

Univebsity,  Chicago,  III. 

■ 

I  would  like  to  present  before  your  honorable  body  this  short  statement 
The  war  was  fought,  according  to  the  pledges  made  to  the  people  of  this 
country  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  put  an  end  to  all  autocratic 
forms  of  government,  and  thus  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy ;  to 
liberate  the  nations  held  in  bondage  by  stronger  powers  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  selecting  their  own  form  of  government.  On  the  strength  of 
these  pledges  American  men  fought  and  died,  and  their  sacrifices  and  valor 
won  the  war.  The  time  for  making  good  the  pledges  has  come.  As  American 
citizens  we  have  done  our  part  and  more  than  our  part.  We  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  pledges  made  be  kept  and  can  not  tolerate  post-arm  I  stlce 
interpretations  made  by  the  Chief  Executive  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
fulfillment  of  those  pledges.  We  can  not  as  American  citizens,  tolerate  a 
league  of  nations  that  impairs  the  sovereignty  of  these  United  States.  We 
believe  that  your  committee  will  stand  firm  and  save  our  country  from  the 
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catastrophe  of  being  made  the  cats-paw  in  European  politics.  We  feel  that 
you  can  see  that  both  the  treaty  and  the  league  of  nations  make  the  two 
greatest  empires  of  the  world  stronger  than  ever,  and  place  our  country 
between  them  to  be  crushed  by  their  combined  force  any  time  they  see  it  to 
their  interest.  The  giving  of  Shantung  to  Japan  and  the  refusal  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  crimes  against  the  democratic  ideals  of 
our  country,  branding  us  before  the  world  as  absolutely  faithless  to  the  men 
that  died,  to  the  men  that  fought,  to  the  American,  people  and  to  the 
oppressed  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  name  of  justice  and  decency  repudiate 
the  league  of  nations  and  demand  the  fulfillment  of  America's  word  of  honor. 


No.  5. 


Statement    of   Mbs.    Maby    F.    McWhobteb,    Nation ai^  President    Ladies' 
Attxhjabt,  Ancient  Obdeb  of  Hibernians  in  Amebica. 

Mb.  Ghaibman  and  Qentlemen:  When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Issued  the  call  to  American  manhood  to  go  to  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  to 
vindicate  American  ideals  of  democracy  none  answered  the  call  more  readily 
than  did  American  boys  of  Irish  blood. 

During  the  time  our  country  was  engaged  in  winning  the  war  the  women  of 
the  organization  which  I  represent  rendered  splendid  service  to  the  Nation  in 
every  line  of  war  work.  In  order  that  the  service  rendered  along  this  line 
might  be  of  the  very  best,  it  was  my  duty  to  visit  83  States  of  the  Union  during 
that  time.  During  these  visits  I  addressed  gatherings  of  the  members  of  this 
organization  in  from  two  to  eight  towns  in  each  one  of  those  States.  In  this 
way  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  many  of  the  mothers  of  the  American  boys 
of  Irish  blood  who  were  fighting  in  the  trenches  in  Flanders.  The  sacrifices 
made  by  these  mothers  would  wring  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  most  hard- 
hearted. Many  of  them  are  widows  who  had  worked  hard  to  give  their  boys 
the  necessary  education  to  fllU  good  positions.  A  soldier's  pay  was  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  the  salary  these  boys  were  earning.  I  know  well  that  in  many 
cases  tibese  widowed  mothers  had  to  go  to  work  again  in  order  to  keep  the 
little  home  intact  They  never  uttered  a  complaint,  because  they  felt  that  their 
boys  were  given  to  a  holy  cause — that  of  freeing  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
whole  world,  among  which  they  surely  thought  were  included  the  people  of  the 
land  of  their  origin,  Ireland.  And  so,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  bore  all 
their  privations  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly,  and,  besides  earning  tiieir 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  also  gave  splendid  service  to  Red 
Gross  and  other  war-service  societies. 

During  the  war,  while  every  member  of  my  organization  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  war  work,  you  may  know  very  little  was  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  recruiting  new  members,  hence  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  a  period 
of  reconstruction  has  set  in.  This,  too,  has  kept  me  constantly  traveling  from 
one  State  to  the  other.  I  find  a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  our  members,  in 
which  keen  disappointment  is  the  dominant  note.  The  glowing  words  of  our 
great  President  uttered  on  our  entrance  into  the  World  War  have  no  longer 
the  power  to  inspire  and  uplift,  for  the  people  have  lost  all  faith  in  them.  I 
find  this  feeling  of  discontent  not  only  among  the  American  people  of  Irish 
blood,  but  among  other  Americans  as  well.  The  press  of  America,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  make  it  appear  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
favor  the  league  of  nations.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there  is  a  growing 
spirit  of  opposition  to  this  proposed  league  that  it  would  be  well  for  those  who 
sincerely  and  honestly  love  America  and  who  wish  to  safeguard  America's  real 
interests  to  heed.  If  is  my  honest  opinion  that  if  every  American  was  made 
familiar  with  what  this  league  really  means  to  America  there  would  arise 
such  a  storm  of  protest  against  it  that  it  would  be  heard  around  the  world. 
Liberty  loving  Americans  who  have  a  just  pride  in  our  great  Nation  will  never 
stand  to  have  this  Republic  made  the  tail  of  the  British  kite. 

Speaking  for  the  people  of  Ireland  who  have  aroused  the  admiration  of  all 
liberty-loving  people  the  world  over  by  their  brave  fight  for  their  national 
fights,  I  have  this  to  say : 

The  contemplation  of  what  these  people  are  suffering  to-day  is  the  cause  of 
great  agony  of  mind  to  those  of  their  blood  on  this  side  of  the  AUantic.  The 
sanctity  of  the  Irish  home  is  violated  night  after  night.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen 
of  tlie  committee,  to  picture  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  the  mothers  in  Ire- 
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land — ^they  never  know  from  one  night  to  another  when  their  homes  are  to  be 
Invaded  and  the  children  of  their  affection  dragged  out  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Have  pity  on  these  mothers  and  refrain  from  an  act  that  will  continue  this 
suffering  indefinitely,  for  the  Irish  will  never  give  up  their  fight  for  freedom 
while  a  remnant  of  the  race  remains. 

The  Irish  republic  was  established  according  to  the  expressed  sentiments  of 
uur  great  President  "  the  right  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples  *'  echoed 
around  the  world  at  the  time  this  now  famous  slogan  was  uttered — it  even  found 
its  way  into  Ireland  despite  the  wall  of  silence  England  had  built  around  that 
unhappy  island.  The  young  men  of  Ireland  were  inspired  with  a  new  courage 
and  when  they  had  an  opportunity  last  December  at  the  general  election  they 
"self-determined"  for  an  Irish  republic,  feeling  sure  they  were  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  still  have  faith  in  our 
President  despite  unfavorable  appearances. 

Eamonn  DeValera,  the  President  of  the  Irish  republic,  is  in  oar  midst  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  American  peolpe.  He  has  already  won  millions  of 
Americans  to  liis  cause.  He  is  a  young  man  who  has  made  untold  sacrifices 
for  the  ideals  which  he  represents.  Life  would  be  very  easy  and  comfortable 
did  he  but  chose  to  abandon  those  ideals,  but  he  has  taken  up  the  harder  but 
the  nobler  cause  while  his  young  wife  and  his  six  small  children  languish  in 
Ireland  and  sigh  for  the  absent  husband  and  father.  Eamonn  DeValera  Is 
typical  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland  to-day — surely  to  the  minds  of  all  liberty- 
loving  Americans  their  cause  is  a  Just  cause,  and  surely  this  is  the  time  for 
America  to  pay  her  long-standing  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ireland.  The  millions 
of  Americans  of  Irish  blood  expect  this  debt  to  be  paid  and  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  it 

No.  6. 

Statement  submitted  by  I)Istrict  Attorney  Joseph  C.  Pelletier,  of  Boston, 
supreme  advocate  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
bench  and  bar  committee  of  the  Irish  Victory  Fund : 

After  hearing  the  wonderful  presentation  of  the  case  against  the  proposed 
league  of  nations  set  forth  in  such  logical,  powerful,  and  truly  American  spirit, 
I  feel  the  thrill  of  the  schoolboy  a^ter  first  learing  the  story  of  Washington 
and  the  patriot  fathers  who  won  our  independence  and  made  possible  this  great 
Republic. 

Every  man  of  Irish  blood  or  descent,  every  man  from  the  country  of  op- 
pressed peoples  felt  that  the  14  points  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  Justified 
the  last  sacrifice  and  the  greatest  conceivable  loss.  We  entered  the  World  War 
for  humanity,  for  democracy,  that  men  everywhere  might  be  lifted  from  op- 
pression and  restored  to  their  God-given  right  of  self-determination.  Which  of 
all  the  subject  peoples  of  the  world  so  nearly  fell  within  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  our  President,  which  of  them  all  so  clearly  appealed  to  the  American 
heart  and  head  and  hand  as  the  republic  of  Ireland? 

Always  a  nation,  ever  protesting  foreign  oppression,  more  recently  adopting 
a  free  government. by  public  vote,  to-day  as  ever  held  In  subjection  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  dominant  aggressor  of  700  years,  Ireland  claims  her  right  to  ree- 
ognition,  her  right  to  the  fruits  of  this  great  world  confiict,  and  the  American 
people  will  not  deny  her  rights.  The  league  of  nations  as  presented  ignores 
the  declaration  of  President  Wilson,  Ignores  the  right  of  the  subject  people  of 
Ireland,  ignores  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Ireland  lawfully  set  up— 
to  adopt  It  as  written  is  to  deny  the  principles  upon  which  we  entered  the  vmr 
and  to  say  to  subject  peoples,  unless  the  Big  Four  say  so  you  shall  not  be  recog- 
nized, you  must  invoke  bloodshed  and  war  to  assert  your  rights,  and  we  will 
use  our  Joint  united  forces  to  keep  you  down. 

Gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  league  based  on  fraud,  on  the  rule  of  might !  Un- 
less the  republic  of  Ireland  Is  openly  acknowledged,  let  us  refuse  to  Join  In  a 
conspiracy  to  cheat  the  downtrodden  of  the  world!  Let  us  insist  that  the  14 
points  be  accepted  as  declared,  not  subject  to  hidden  treaties  and  agreements 
making  them  null  and  void. 

No.  T. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Mahoney,  Chicago,  III.,  Fobmeb  State  Senator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  time  has  again  arrived  when  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  must  exercise  the  power  Imposed  on  it  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
preservation  of  this  great  Nation,    As  president  of  the  United  Societies  of 
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Chicago,  I  am  commissioned  to  attend  the  meeting  of  your  committee  to-day 
to  inform  your  honorable  body  of  the  views  of  some  750,000  people  of  Irish 
blood  who  reside  In  Chicago  upon  the  question  of  adopting  or  approving  the 
league  of  nations  pending  before  your  committee.  As  American  citizens  we 
stand  unalterably  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  we  most  earnestly  call  upon 
your  conmiittee  to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  Senate  refuse  to  concur  in  and  approve  of  It.  We  believe  that  the  country 
has  greater  cause  to-day  in  view  of  the  Intrigues,  secret  treaties,  and  decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  great  nations  who  propose  to  be  the  signatories  with 
us  to  this  proposed  league  of  nations,  to  refrain  from  entering  into  any  en- 
tangling alliance  with  E^uropean  nations  than  we  did  at  the  date  of  the 
warning  In  Washington's  Farewell  Address.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
we  have  prospered  in  attending  to  our  own  affairs;  let  us  stick  to  the  old 
plan.  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  let  us  return  once  more  to  that 
honorable  and  independent  position  among  the  nations  under  which  we  have 
made  such  remarkable  progress,  that  to-day  we  are  the  foremost  Nation  of 
the  world.  Let  us  stand  firmly  for  the  struggling  young  republics  growing 
out  of  the  recent  war,  and  extend  to  them  our  early  recognition  and  support. 
This  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  in  the  United  States 
and  of  all  Americans  who  love  their  land. 


No.  8. 
Statkmbnt  of  Jxn>GB  O'Neill  Rtan,  of  St.  Louis. 

Senatobs:  As  I  understand,  you  desire  to  hear  our  views  on  the  league  of 
nations  in  so  far  as  we  represent  public  sentiment  in  our  respective  communi- 
ties, and  also  what  is  our  special  viewpoint  as  to  the  effect  of  the  league  on 
Ireland's  right  which  she  has  determined  to  a  republican  form  of  government 
Together  with  my  colleagues  from  St  Louis,  I  represent  many  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  in  various  organizations;  also  we  believe 
we  speak  the  sentiments  of  many  more  thousands  of  the  race  who  are  not  In 
any  organized  bodies,  but  who  are  profoundly  Interested  in  this  question  and 
who  believe  that  Ireland  should  be  recognized  by  this  Government  as  a  re- 
public. We  may  safely  say  that  all  for  whom  we  speak  are  confident  that  if 
this  league  Is  adopted  In  its  present  form  and  this  Gk>vernment  becomes  signa- 
tory, Ireland  will  continue  as  she  has  been  for  centuries,  a  subject  country, 
and  under  a  power  that  has  never  hesitated  to  drain  her  life's  blood  physically 
and  economically.  Personally,  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  my  country  becom- 
ing a  signatory  to  this  league  no  matter  what  amendments  or  reservations 
thereto  may  be  made.  I  believe  In  its  essence  it  strikes  at  and  is  antagonistic 
to  the  Constitution  of  our  country  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
liberty  upon  which  that  Constitution  is  rested.  We  have  guaranteed  by  our 
Federal  Constitution  a  republican  form  of  government  to  every  State  of  the 
Union.  By  this  instrument  we  would  undertake  to  guarantee  the  perpetuation 
of  forms  of  government  which  are  hostile  to  our  own  both  in  their  principles 
and  in  their  practices.  That  the  United  States  should  undertake  to  guarantee 
with  its  blood  and  treasure  the  perpetuation  of  monarchies  and  empires  should 
be  unthinkable  to  any  sound  American  mind.  I  believe  this  sentiment  against 
any  league  of  nations  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned  is  rapidly  growing, 
and  that  the  great  debates  which  have  been  going  on  in  the  Senate  chamber 
are  Informing  and  convincing  the  American  people  who  have  hitherto  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  have  been  deluded  by  the  specious  pretext 
that  the  league  meant  peace. 

So  far  as  its  immediate  effect  upon  Ireland  is  concerned,  I  recall  the  ques- 
tion of  just  this  morning,  that  Senator  Brandagee  addressed  to  Mr.  Walsh,  in- 
quiring if  he  had  read  the  address  of  Senator  Walsh  and  what  he  believed  as  to 
his  argument  that  this  league  would  protect  Ireland.  Mr.  Walsh  answered  he 
had  not  read  the  speech.  I  read  every  word  of  it,  as  I  have  read  perhaps  every 
word  of  all  the  addresses  upon  this  subject  in  the  Senate,  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  answer  is  that  the  argument  of  Senator 
Walsh  is  absolutely  fallacious.  By  article  10  we  undertake  in  substance  to  re- 
spect and  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  Independence  of  the 
signatory  powers,  guaranteeing  that  territorial  integrity  against  external  ag« 
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gressfon.  No  one  but  knows  that  Ireland  unaided  can  not  throw  oft  by  force 
the  yoke  of  British  tyranny.  But  in  one  of  two  ways  can  the  Irish  republic  be- 
come de  jure  facto  as  it  is  now  de  facto.  One  is  by  its  recognition  by  the  United 
States  and  the  effect  of  that  being  to  compel  its  recognition  by  England,  and  the 
other  is  by  revolution  aided  by  outside  power.  Ireland  to-day  is  an  armed 
camp.  It  is  under  a  military  despotism  like  unto  that  to' which  Belgium  was 
subjected  by  Germany,  and  Egypt  is  now  subjected  by  England,  and  Korea  by 
Japan.  If  this  league  were  joined  in  by  this  Nation,  and  Ireland  sought  to 
overthrow  that  power  which  now  dominates  her  by  military  force  and  there 
was  interference  on  her  behalf  by  any  other  country  so  that  the  words  *' ex- 
ternal aggression"  came  into  effect,  if  England  needed  or  asked  our  aid  it 
would  become  our  duty  at  once  to  give  to  her  our  military  power  to  destroy 
Ireland's  efforts  at  freedom.  In  other  words,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  Ire- 
land unaided  to  successfully  revolt  against  English  power.  We  would  guarantee 
by  this  covenant  that  no  foreign  power  could  interfere  on  her  behalf  without 
knowing  that  this  Nation  would  with  her  money  and  men  take  Elngland's  side 
of  the  conflict.    That  is  the  plain  reading  of  the  covenant. 

However  my  own  feeling,  and  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  the  feeling  is  grow- 
ing enormously,  is  that  in  no  circumstances  and  with  no  reservations  or  amend- 
ments, should  we  become  signatory  to  the  league.  Not  even  if  Ireland  were  in- 
dependent, if  she  were  a  republic,  and  her  territorial  integrity  and  form  of 
government  guaranteed  by  this  Nation,  would  it  still  be  either  just  or  wise 
for  this  Nation  to  become  party  thereto.  That  I  say,  in  view  of  what  we  know 
to  be  the  gross  Injustices  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  subject  peoples 
that  have  been  perpetrated  by  at  least  two  of  the  great  signatory  powers 
and  that  we  would  guarantee  if  we  became  party,  and  we  know  not  what  other 
secret  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  other  peoples  are  plundered  and 
their  countries  divided  like  the  vultures  plucked  at  the  vitals  of  Prometheus, 
Ireland  would  not  want  her  liberty  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of  other  peo- 
ples. The  Senate  alone  stands  between  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  Oon- 
Btitution  of  our  Government,  and  those  who  would  destroy  the  people  and  vio- 
late the  Ck>nstitution.  Many  of  you  gentlemen  have  made  a  magniflcent  fight 
against  this  league,  and  once  again  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  people  of  this 
country  must  turn  to  the  Republicans  to  save  it  from  desecration  and  division. 


No.  9. 


Statement  of  Daniel  T.  O'Connj^ix,  Dibectob  of  the  Irish  National  Bubbau, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  wave  of  spontaneous  support  of  the  cause  of  Ireland  that  has  swept 
America  and  finds  voice  at  this  hearing  is  convincing  proof  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  demand  that  Ireland  be  free. 

The  teachings  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  John  and  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Otis,  and  the  patriots  who  founded  the  United 
States  have  not  been  forgotten.  America  is  aroused  in  defense  of  the  liberties 
the  Revolutionary  patriots  won  for  the  colonists,  their  descendants,  and  the 
millions  of  emigrants  and  their  descendants  who  found  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripe?  protection  from  oppression  and  all  the  privileges  of  human  liberties. 

The  league  of  nations  treaty  now  before  the  Senate  must  be  rejected. 
It  is  the  product  of  British  scheming.  If  ratified  it  will  destroy  our  most 
cherished  traditions,  and  Ireland  will  be  more  fettered  by  British  chains  than 
ever  before.  

No.  10. 

Resolutions  of  Ibish  National  Assembly,  Exfbessino  Thanks  to  United 

States  Senate. 

Dr.  Patrick  McCartan,  envoy  of  the  republic  of  Ireland  in  the  United  States, 
August  25,  1919,  handed  to  Vice  President  Marshall,  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
a  parchment  communication  from  the  Dail  Eirann  (Irish  national  assembly) 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  for  the 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  in  requesting  the  American  commission  to  the  peace 
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confreDce  to  secure  for  President  Bamon  de  Yalera  and  his  coUeagnes  on  the 
Irish  republic's  peace  commission  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  at 
Paris ;  and  for  the  expression  of  the  Senate's  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  Irish  people  to  govern  themselves.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  com- 
munication In  full: 

To  THX  Pbesidbnt  of  the  Senate  of  the  UNrncD  States, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Sib:  We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  subjoined  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Dail  Eriann  in  session  assembled  In  the  Mansion 
House,  Dublin,  on  17th  June,  1919. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem. 

Abthitb  Gbiftith,  Aiding  PreHdeni. 
Sean  O'Gellbagh,  Speaker. 

**  The  duly  elected  representatives  of  Ireland  assembled  in  legislative  session 
in  Dublin,  this  17th  day  of  June,  1919,  before  taking  up  the  business  of  the 
day,  desire  to. record  their  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Ck)ngress  of  the 
United  States  In  behalf  of  Ireland,  and  in  particular  of  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

" '  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  earnestly  requests  the  American 
peace  commission  at  Versailles  to  endeavor  to  secure  for  Eamonn  de  Valera, 
Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble  Count  Plunkett  a  hearing  before  the  peace 
conference  in  order  that  they  may  present  the  case  to  Ireland. 

•*  'And,  further,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  expresses  its  sympathy  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of  their  own  choice.' 

•*  It  is  therefore  resolved,  That  the  elected  government  of  Ireland  be,  and  Is 
hereby  directed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Irish  nation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  declare  that  the  people  of  Ireland  cherish  no  designs  upon 
the  rights  of  territories  of  other  nations,  but  ardently  seek  to  live  in  cordial 
peace  with,  and  as  one  of,  the  free  nations  of  the  world;  and  to  assure  the 
people  of  America  that  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
both  nations  in  the  days  of  their  subjection  to  one  common  oppressor  have  en- 
dured and  are  Indissoluble." 


No.  IL 


Statement  of  Hon.  Eugene  F.  Kinkead,  Fobmer  Member  of  Congress  ANn 

Former  Major,  United  States  Army. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  not  to  accept  any  covenant  which  would  prevent  this 
Nation  from  following  its  time-honored  traditions  In  giving  aid  to  peoples 
striving  for  Independence.  The  covenant,  as  framed,  would  keep  Ireland, 
Egypt,  India,  Korea,  and  colonies  in  South  Africa  in  bondage.  To  accept  it 
would  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  we  entered  the  World  War  and  align  us 
on  the  side  of  autocracy  and  against  the  right  of  peoples  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  character  of  government  under  which  they  shall  live.  This 
right  we  concede  to  Germany.  Shall  we  deny  it  to  Ireland?  We  can  only  Judge 
the  future  by  the  past,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
as  distinguished  from  its  great  people,  should  convince  all  fair-minded  Amer- 
icans that  the  adoption  of  article  10  of  the  covenant  will  rivet  anew  the  chains 
on  Ireland,  geventy-five  years  ago  President  John  Tyler  declared  that  he  was 
no  half-way  man  regarding  Irish  independence.  To-day  75,000,000  Americans 
demand  that  the  covenant  that  shall  form  the  basis  of  any  league  of  nations 
shall  embody  the  same  principle. 


No  12. 

Statement  of  Katherine  Hughes,  Secbetabt  Irish  National  Bureau. 

BiR.  Chairman  and  Gentijemen  of  the  Committee:  In  1916  hero  hearts  in 
Ireland  again  rose  in  armed  rebellion  and  proclaimed,  **  In  the  name  of  God  and 
of  the  dead  generations  from  which  she  receives  her  old  traditions  of  nation- 
hood," that  Ireland  had  a  God-given  right  to  freedom. 
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They  fell — Ireland's  latest  of  hero  rebels — but  in  the  travaU  of  1916  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland  was  born.  This  Republic  lives  to-day,  as  truly  a  Republic  as 
that  of  America  in  1778,  when  its  Congress,  through  its  envoy,  Franklin,  pledged 
itself  to  aid  in.  the  liberation  of  Ireland  if  her  oppression  by  England  continued. 

This  Republic  of  Ireland  has  to-day  the  recognition  of  but  one  State — ^tbat  of 
Russia — as  the  American  Republic  in  its  infancy  had  only  the  recognition  of 
France.  The  man  who  presides  over  the  Congress  of  Ireland  to-day  was  elected 
to  that  position  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  r^resentatives  of  the  Irish 
Congress,  elected  in  their  turn  by  the  combined  ballots  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
Irish  Nation. 

There  is  not  in  the  world  to-day  a  government  more  essentially  "  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people"  than  that  of  the  Irish  Republic,  yet  if 
America  ratifies  the  peace  treaty  with  its  component  league  of  nations,  guaran- 
teeing the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  exists  in  international  day. 
America  would  be  guilty  of  aiding  to  suppress  this  government  of  the  Irish 
people;  it  would  be  throttling  Ireland's  heroic  expression  of  self-determination 
made  by  ballot  last  December  in  the  face  of  an  English  army  of  occupation ; 
it  would  be  reforging  England's  chains  on  Ireland  by  Increasing  the  "  right  of 
might "  which  alone  keeps  her  bound  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  America  rejects  this  league  of  nations  and  its  sections 
buttressing  British  imperialism,  America  will  be  free  to  give  official  recognition 
to  the  government  of  the  Irish  republic  and  so  make  Ireland  to-day  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  an  independent  nation.  This  a  free  America  can  do  without 
a  drop  of  bloodshed  and  with  only  a  passing  protest  from  England,  so  lately 
America's  associate  in  a  war  for  democracy. 

If,  however,  America  ratifies  this  treaty  and  component  league,  she  will  not 
be  free  to  act  as  liberator  of  this  gallant  little  country,  which  is  the  motherland 
of  20,000,000  in  America — ^not  free  to  be  liberator  of  Ireland,  which  was  first 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  America  in  her  struggle  for  liberty — ^not  free  to  be  liberator 
of  Ireland,  whose  president  even  now  is  America's  gift  to  Ireland,  for  Eamonn 
de  Valera  was  born  under  the  folds  of  Old  Glory. 

This  invaluable  gift  was  renewed  by  America  in  1916,  when  nothing  but  his 
American  birth  stood  between  Eamonn  de  Valera  and  the  rifles  of  the  execu- 
tioners, who  had  taken  the  lives  of  his  comrades  in  arms. 

America  has  lately  been  associated  in  a  great  world  war  and  has  exchanged 
views  with  many  other  States,  but  I  can  not  believe  that  America  has  sacrificed 
or  will  sacrifice  one  iota  of  its  historic  principles  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
national  freedom,  which  make  America  to-day  the  hope  of  oppressed  peoples 
everywhere. 

America  is  true  to  the  America  of  the  past,  and  America  will,  I  firmly  believe, 
soon  give  Eamonn  de  Valera  to  Ireland  a  third  time — not  as  a  child  of  destiny 
nor  as  an  imprisoned  rebel,  but  as  a  victorious  president.  On  that  day  America 
will  not  only  give  Ireland  her  president.  She  will  also  give  to  Ireland  the 
priceless  gift  of  freedom.  She  will  reestablish  Ireland  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
as  a  sovereign  nation. 

No.  13. 

Statement  ov  Mb.  Patrick  J.  Lynch,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Clerk  of  the 

Supreme  and  Appellate  Courts  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  citizens  of -Irish  blood  are 
appearing  before  your  committee  in  the  earnest  hope  that  out  of  the  great 
world  conflict  recently  ended  there  may  come,  as  a  part  of  the  fruits  of 
victory,  a  fulfillment  of  the  great  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  na- 
tions, weak  and  small,  as  laid  down  by  President  Wilson. 

Throughout  all  the  annals  of  civilization  there  is  no  parallel  of  the  stead- 
fast and  continuous  courage  shown  by  the  Irish  people  for  more  than  700 
years,  cherishing  without  intermission  the  hope  and  national  aspiration  of 
that  freedom  for  which  they  have  so  often  fought.  Racially  the  Irish  are 
a  separate  people;  theirs  is  a  national  spirit;  their  country  is  their  own,  and 
has  been  wrested  from  them  only  by  the  power  of  might,  not  upon  the  great 
God-given  principle  of  right 

At  this  time  when  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  peoples,  the  world  over, 
especially  those  long  oppressed.  Is  to  gain  their  national  freedom,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  charter  enunciated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
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right  of  all  nations,  great  and  small  alike,  to  live  tinder  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  they  themselves  want,  and  such  hopes  are  being  realized  by 
yonnger  nations,  surely  Ireland  may,  in  truth  and  justice,  ask  that  the 
centuries-long  struggle  in  this  dawn  of  the  new  era  of  making  the  world  saf^ 
for  democracy  be  ended  forever. 


No.  14. 


JoQTNT  Statbicbrt  or  Rbv.  John  J.  Mokan,  of  Yottnostown,  Ohio^  and 
Ohabibs  p.  Moonxt,  of  Oueveland,  Ohio,  Repoktino  in  Behalf  of  thi 
State  Convention  of  the  Ancient  Obdeb  of  Hibernians  of  Onia 

Gentlemen  of  the  Fobeign  Relations  Oohmitteb: 

Ireland  has,  by  its  recent  vote  at  the  last  parliamentary  election  held  in 
that  country,  given  expression  to  its  demand  for  complete  independence  and 
voiced  its  opposition  to  a  union  with  Qreat  Britain  by  a  vote  of  1,516,779  in 
favor  of  an  Irish  republic  as  against  308,713  votes  in  favor  of  the  union. 
As  the  men  who  advocated  complete  separation  had  been  leaders  of  the 
revolution  of  1916,  and  most  of  them  had  Just  been  released  from  British 
prisons,  because  of  their  part  therein,  they  squarely  raised  the  issue  of 
complete  separation  in  their  campaign  for  election.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion raised  that  the  Irish  people  misunderstood  the  issue  involved  in  that 
election.  It  was  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ex* 
pressing  the  right  of  self-determination  and  expressing  their  desire  to  estab- 
lish an  Irish  republic  and  govern  themselves. 

Since  that  election,  the  executive  officers  have  been  elected  and  are  now  in 
a  position  to  take  over  the  government  of  that  country  and  perform  all  of 
the  functions  of  government  so  that  the  question  of  separation  of  Ireland 
from  EiUgland'is  not  one  that  may  become  a  serious  problem  in  the  future. 
It  is  the  present  existing  condition — a  condition  which  has  resulted  in  the 
occupation  of  Ireland  by  a  large  military  force  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
war.  Large  districts  throughout  Ireland  have  been  occupied  and  the  free 
movement  of  the  people  has  been  repressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  Bel^ans  were  repressed  during  the  invasion  of  that  country  by 
Germany;  in  other  words,  Ireland  to-day  is  in  a  condition  of  insurrection 
and  England  is  using  the  same  methods  that  were  used  by  Germany  when 
they  occupied  Belgium.  The  right  of  self-government  of  Ireland  and  the 
expression  of  the  people  for  separation  was  supported  by  the  American  people 
as  enunciated  by  our  President  that  small  nations  desiring  self-government 
and  giving  expression  to  that  desire  would  have  the  protection  of  this  great 
Republic  in  establishing  a  government  suitable  to  their  desires  and  wishes. 
The  effect  of  article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  to  com- 
pletely withdraw  that  promise  of  protection  and  to  declare  instead  that  we 
will  not  permit  small  nations,  excepting  such  as  were  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  to  etablish  and  exercise  the  rights  and  functions  of  independent 
government. 

The  men  who  are  fighting  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  as  It  now 
exists  with  article  10  included  therein  are  as  false  to  the  principles  under  which 
we  were  asked  to  enter  the  war  as  a  human  being  can  be  false  to  any  princi- 
ple, because  in  accepting  article  10  we  are  doing  the  reverse  of  what  we  prom- 
ised to  do.  You  may  ask  what  effect  article  10  of  the  league  of  nations  will 
have  on  Ireland.  This  question  involves  the  present  international  status  of 
Ireland  as  distinct  from  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  last 
election.  Under  international  law,  Ireland  is  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  Empire  and  I  presume  in  considering  article  10  you  are  bound  to 
recognize  her  status  as  such.  This  being  so,  in  adopting  that  part  of  article 
10  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence 
of  all  States  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression,  or  in  case 
of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression,  the  executive  council  shall  advise 
upon  the  means  by  which  the  obligaton  shall  be  fulfilled." 

In  other  words,  you  are  undertaking  to  pledge  this  Great  Republic  to  con- 
tinue Ireland  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  under  article  11  you  are 
placing  In  the  hands  of  the  countries  party  to  this  treaty,  namely  the  United 


States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy,  and  such  other  countries  as  may 
become  a  party  to  the  league,  the  power  of  determining  for  this  body  the 
necessity  of  entering  Into  a  war  with  any  country  that  should  attempt  to  assist 
the  Irish  people  in  their  struggle  for  Independence.  This  is  not  a  possibility, 
as  it  has  arisen  in  the  history  of  Ireland  in  the  last  three  centuries.  In  1601 
Spain  landed  armed  officers  In  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Irish 
people  in  securing  its  independence.  If  there  had  been  a  league  of  nations  at 
the  time,  the  league  under  articles  10  and  11  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  England,  and  had  we,  when  we  obtained  our  independence,  become 
a  party  to  such  league  of  nations,  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  enter  Into  war 
with  France  in  1798  when  Napoleon  sent  Gen.  Humbert  with  6,000  men  and 
landed  in  KlUala  Bay  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Irish  in  secar- 
ing  independence.  International  conditions  may  bring  about  a  sdmilar  situation 
at  any  time. 

The  effect  of  article  10  is  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  place  it  In  the  hands  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  to  this  covenant.  In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  the 
covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  Is  a  surrender  or  aa  attempt  to  surrender  the 
power  to  declare  war  which  is  vested  in  the  Ck)ngress  of  the  United  States. 
To  my  mind  the  Insuperable  obstacle  of  articles  10  and  11  is  that  he  takes  away 
from  Congress  the  power  of  making  war  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
other  than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  granted  power  to  Con- 
gress by  the  States  to  declare  war  is  a  'delegated  one  and  Is  limited  to  the 
power  expressly  granted  for  such  powers  as  may  be  necessarily  implied  from  the 
granted  power.  The  declaration  in  article  1,  section  7,  of  our  Constitution  Is, 
"  The  Congress  shall  hove  power,  among  other  things,  to  declare  war." 

This  section  does  not  say  that  this  body  shall  have  power  to  delegate  the 
right  to  declare  war  to  any  other  body.  This  can  be  done  only  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  An  amendment  transferring  the  power  to  declare  war 
from  Congress  and  give  it  to  the  high  contracting  parties  In  the  league  of 
nations. 

I  am  here  first  as  an  American  citizen  to  protest  against  the  adoption  of  the 
league  of  nations ;  as  an  American  citizen,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
an  accredited  representative  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hll)emians  of  Ohio,  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  such  action  would  be  unconstitutional,  but  on  the 
larger  ground  that  it  is  wholly  Immoral  for  this  country,  the  leading  Republic 
In  the  world,  to  endeavor  to  enter  into  an  agreement  which  has  for  its  object 
the  repression  of  the  rights  of  a  liberty-loving  people  to  decide  for  themselves 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  desire  to  live. 


No.  15. 


Statement  of  Matthew  Cummings,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Ex-National  Pbksident 

OF  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
believe  that  it  is  admitted  by  fair-minded  men  everywhere  that  Ireland  is  en- 
titled to  her  freedom.  The  Governments  of  Australia  and  Canada  have  passed 
resolutions  repeatedly  in  favor  of  Irish  freedom.  The  labor  organizations  of 
Kngland  have  gone  on  record  demanding  that  Justice  be  done  to  Ireland  and 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to  determine  her  own  form  of  governm^it  The 
legislatures  of  a  majority  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have  passed  resolutions 
advocating  Irish  independence.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  later  on  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  a  vote  of 
67  to  1  advocated  freedom  for  Ireland  and  asked  our  representatives  in  Paris 
to  see  to  it  that  Ireland  got  a  hearing  at  the  peace  conference.  The  Irish  race 
convention,  representing  20,000,000  in  America  of  Irish  blood  sent  three  com- 
missioners to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  having  President  W'ilson  and  the  Ameri- 
can representatives  at  the  peace  coneference  place  the  Irish  question  before 
that  body. 

The  President  on  this  country  entering  the  war  stated  repeatedly  that  all 
nations  must  be  granted  the  right  to  determine  their  own  form  of  goveiiiment, 
and  more  than  a  million  American  boys  of  Irish  blood  fought  under  the  Stars  and 
Strli)e8  convinced  that  American  success  in  the  war  meant  also  the  freedom  of 
the  land  of  their  ancestors.  If  the  pledges  made  by  our  Government  during  the 
war  are  not  carried  out,  a  stigma  will  rest  upon  the  splendid  traditions  of  this 
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country.  Therefore  we  appeal  to  yon  as  the  treaty-making  power  ttnder  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  to  see  to  it  that  the  pledges  to  small  nations  made 
by  the  Chief  Elxecutive  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  war  are  fulfilled  and  that 
Ireland  should  be  accorded  the  right  of  self-determination.  We  earnestly  pro- 
test against  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  and  ask  that  it  be  rejecteil 
as  a  whole.  We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  amend  it  so  as  to  protect  Ameri- 
can rights  and  sovereignty.  We  believe  that  In  articles  10  and  11  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  league  of  nations  is  adopted  Ireland  would  be  deprived  of  her  liberty 
tor  all  time  and  that  the  people  of  that  long-suffering  country  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  lead  their  own  life  in  their  own  way  and  under  th^r  own 
form  of  government,  at  peace  with  the  world  and  established  as  an  independent 
nation. 

No.  16. 

Statement  Presented  bt  the  Advisobt  €V>icicrrTEE  of  the  Irish  Yictort 

Fund,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  delegates  to  this  hearing  from  Massachusetts,  representing  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  875,000  persons  in  the  Irish  racial  group  in  Massa- 
chusetts*  wish  to  add  their  protest  against  the  approval  in  any  form  of  the 
proposed  league  of  nations. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  league  will  accomplish  effectually  w^at  the 
British  Government  has  in  various  ways  been  trying  to  bring  about  for  more 
than  a  generation,  to  wit,  the  creation  of  a  supertreaty  body,  which  will 
nullify  the  power  of  the  whole  people,  as  represented  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  pass  on  and  approve  treaties  with  foreign  Governments. 

We  protest  against  this  treaty  because  of  its  certainty  of  economic  enslave- 
ment of  the  United  States,  with  its  inevitable  consequence  in  unemployment 
and  attending  train  of  evils. 

Because  of  its  geographical  isolation  from  the  sources  of  raw  material  and 
the  buying  population  of  the  United  States,  New  England  has  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  failure  of  the  Paris  conference  to  even  mention,  provide  for,  or 
to  regulate  the  "  freedom  of  the  seas,"  and  in  thus  doing  has,  as  a  result  of  the 
victory  over  the  Central  Powers,  substituted  the  menace  of  British  sea  control, 
based  on  "  navallsm  '*  for  the  "  militarism  "  defeated  through  American  Inter- 
vention. 

From  the  headquarters  of  Tory  sentiment  we  appeal  to  the  American  spirit, 
which  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  opposed  a  similar  British 
attempt  to  control  the  seas  and  gave  to  the  wprld  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

We  appeal  to  the  spirit  which,  in  the  forties,  after  the  advent  of  the  irop 
ship,  met  another  English  attempt  to  control  the  seas  by  building  in  15  years 
the  largest  merchant  marine  up  to  that  time  ever  produced  in  the  world,  and 
contrast  this  with  this  attempt  in  the  proposed  league  of  nations  again  to 
enslave  the  merchant  marine  of  this  country. 

We  appeal  to  the  spirit  which  built  the  Panama  Canal  that  our  surplus 
products  could  have  opened  to  them  the  markets  of  the  Orient,  and  contrast 
it  with  the  action  which  In  1918  removed  by  law  the  preferences  to  American 
shipping  then  obtained,  and  to-day  in  the  Shantung  outrage  has  closed  to  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  a  market  of  a  half-billion  souls. 

We  protest  against  British  dominance  over  the  cables  and  mall  communica- 
tions of  the  world,  and  refer  the  committee  to  the  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Foreign  Trade  Council  on  this  subject. 

We  refer  the  Senate  committee  to  the  report  of  the  Senate  investigation 
committee  of  1913  on  the  operations  of  the  alien  shipping  trust,  the  conditions 
then  complained  of  and  admitted  to  exist,  which  remain  to-day  to  menace  the 
commercial  future  and  economic  progress  of  the  United  States. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  that  they  investigate 
the  stifl.ing  of  American  aspirations  for  freedom  of  the  seas,  through  the  in- 
fluen<5e  in  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  and  buslnesB  organizations  In 
the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  of  the  paid  ajzents  of  steamship  com- 
panies, and  others  representing  foreign  shipping  interests. 

We  respectively  suggest  that  before  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  question 
your  honorable  committee  make  inquiry  into  the  action  during  the  war  of  the 
British  Government,  which,  through  "  orders  in  council  **  not  sanctioned  by  inter- 
national law  or  the  comity  between  friendly  nations,  committed  numerous 
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acts  obviously  designed  to  cripple  our  commerce  and  trade  during  the  war,  and 
especially  with  relation  to  the  effect  of  these  "  orders  in  council "  as  obvious 
preparation  for  the  proposed  British  league  of  nations  now  being  considered. 

We  protest  against  any  situation  which  permits  British  vessels  to  demand 
and  to  get  free  wharves  in  practically  all  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  represent  approximately  5  per  cent  interest  on  an  American  investment 
of  1200,000,000,  and  which  puts  it  within  the  power  of  the  alien  shipping 
trust  to  deny  American  cities  the  right  to  do  foreign  business  through  these 
ports,  except  at  its  pleasure. 

This  we  do  in  the  name  of  justice,  of  honor,  and  in  the  American  ^irlt  of 
independence.  While  the  United  States  remains  on  the  seas  by  favor  of  any 
foreign  Government,  this  country  is  in  economic  slavery. 

This  is  an  American  question.  If  America  settles  this  question  right  and 
the  principles  under  which  we  entered  the  war  are  insisted  on,  Ireland,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  will  share  in  the  resulting  benefit 

We  are  Americans  first,  last,  and  always. 

We  ask  that  the  present  proposal  for  the  league  of  nations  be  opposed  for 
the  honor  of  our  country. 

Boston  Advisory  OoHicmne 

Irish  Victory  Fund. 
John  Morton,  Chairman; 

EoWilRD    F.    McSWEENKY, 

John  H.  H.  McNameb, 
Edward  W.  Quinn, 
Daniel  Fousy, 
Daniel  T.  0*Gonnell, 
Jaicbs  O'Sullivan, 

DeUgaieM, 

No.  17. 

Letter  of  Thoicas  F.  Ckx)NEY  and  Others. 

Washington,  D,  C,  August  SO,  1919. 
To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  JD.  C. 

Sirs:  The  Irish  race  of  Rhode  Island,  through  its  duly-accredited  reEHresen- 
tatives,  In  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  your  committee,  held  on  Saturday, 
August  30,  1919,  to  consider  a  proposed  league  of  nations,  hereby  enters  its 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  league  in  its  present  form. 

The  reasons  for  our  protest  are:  That  it  is  un-American  in  that  it  m^eans 
the  abandonment  of  the  traditions  and  ideals  for  which  this  country  has 
always  stood ;  that  it  creates  an  alliance  with  European  powers  and  forces  us 
to  take  part  in  the  embroilments  of  those  powers;  that  it  means  the  enslave- 
ment of  millions  of  people ;  and  that  it  denies  to  those  people  the  right  to  dc^ 
termine  f6r  themselves  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  want  to 
live;  and  that  It  means  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  principles  for  which 
this  country  fought 

Further,  we  protest  against  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  league  and  peace 
treaty,  because  it  fails  to  recognize  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Ireland, 
a  government  that  is  the  choice  of  80  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
which  is  prevented  from  functioning  in  every  department  because  of  the 
military  power  maintained  by  England  In  Ireland — a  military  that  is  brutal 
and  savage  in  its  treatment  of  the  Irish  people. 

Further,  it  condones  and  perpetuates  a  fiagrant  breach  of  the  promises  made 
by  the  representatives  of  England  in  procuring  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war. 

The  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  in  Rhode  Island  urge  upon  your  con- 
sideration, in  support  of  this  protest,  the  numberless  and  invaluable  contri- 
butions of  the  Irish  in  establishing  and  maintaining  tlie  American  form*  of 
government,  to  which  they  have  looked  throughout  its  history  for  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  the  inalienable  right  of  freedom — "That  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.'* 

The  protest  herewith  presented  ts  submitted  by  us  primarily  as  American 
citizens,  mindful  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  by  our  country  to  Ireland,  and 
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desirous  of  preserving  the  fandamental  principles  of  our  goyernmedt  in  their 
pristine  strength  and  purity. 

The  Ibibh  Race  of  Rhode  Island, 
By  Thomas   F.  Ooonst. 

GoBNSLnrs  G.  Moon. 

Patrick  J.  Murpht. 

Daniel  B.  Dohebtt. 


No.  18. 


Telegram  to  Ck>NaRES8MAN  Nolan  Reprbsentino  the  Unanimous  Sentiment 
OF  the  Irish  Societies  or  California  Against  Section  10  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Augugt  t9. 
Hon.  John  I.  Nolan,  Washington  D.  C, 

Please  represent  onr  San  Francisco  and  nothern  California  societies  and  Irisl> 
freedom  fund  committee  of  California  at  hearing  before  committee  to-morroi% 
morning. 

Andrew  J.  Gallagher. 

No.  10. 

Joint  Statement  of  Michael  L.  FaheY,  Paul  F.  Spain,  and  Joseph  T.  Bben- 

NAN,  OF  Boston,  Mass. 

Ireland's  claim  for  independence  was  given  a  new  birth  upon  the  declaration 
of  President  Wilson  when  our  nation  Joined  In  the  contest  for  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many. For  centuries  her  patrfots  had  waged  the  fight  for  freedom  against  a 
world  tyrant,  against  a  people  who  dominated  through  force,  a  people  who 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  whose  hands  were  red  with  blood  and  who  were  guilty 
of  the  most  abominable  crimes. 

What  country  in  all  the  world  has  suffered  as  Ireland  in  the  contest  to  regain 
independence?  The  most  outrageous  crime,  and  the  one  to  which  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given,  which  England  perpetrated  upon  the  Irish  people  occurred 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  when,  through  its  cruel  laws,  the  Irish  people 
were  scattered  throughout  the  world.  But  that  result,  as  shown  to-day,  strength- 
ened her  people,  and  to-day  their  power  will  be  shown  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  compel  England  to  grant  to  Ireland  the  independence  her  people  have  long 
prayed  for. 

No.  20. 

Statement  of  Hugh  0*Nbiix,  of  Chicago,  Speaking  as  a  Representative  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  for  an  Irish  Repuslic. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committer. 

The  Americans  of  the  Irish  race  in  the  great  Middle  West,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  America,  urge  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  because  it 
impairs  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  violates  the  principles  for  which 
we  entered  the  war,  creates  an  unholy  alliance,  nullifies  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  creates  a  superstate,  endangers  the  Constitution,  destroys  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  recognizes  the  breakdown  of  nationalism  and  the  creation  of 
an  international  power,  gives  to  England  the  control  of  the  seas,  and  guarantees 
to  England  the  possef^sion  of  Ireland  against  the  wish  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  league  of  nations  Impairs  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  because 
it  places  the  United  States  Government  under  the  control  of  a  superstate 
operating  through  an  assembly  and  a  council,  the  United  States  in  the  assem- 
bly having  only  1  vote  in  45,  and  England  saving  6  and  the  practical  control 
of  the  majority  of  the  other  votes,  and  in  the  council  only  1  vote  in  9  and 
no  vote  at  all  when  her  interests  are  at  stake.  Because  it  requires  us  to 
maintain  permanent  armies  upon  foreign  soil  to  police  the  discontented  sub- 
jects of  bloated  monarchies  or  crush  the  tumults  of  peoples  indulging  in  the 
wild  theories  of  socialism  or  anarchy. 
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Because  it  takes  away  from  the  United  States  Congress  the  right  to  de- 
clare war  or  conclude  peace.  Because  it  creates  a  supergovernment  that 
would  be  an  unrestrained  and  unlimited  trust  which  would  dominate  oar 
international  and  domestic  affairs.  The  league  of  nations  violates  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  America  entered  the  war,  and  as  the  President,  the  spokes- 
man of  America,  says,  "We  entered  the  war  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the 
world  and  for  the  liberation  of  its  people;  for  the  rights  of  nations  great  and 
small  and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  own  way  of  life 
and  obedience;  for  the  reign  of  law  ba^ed  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations;  for  affording  material  guaranties 
of  political  and  territorial  independence  for  great  and  small  nations  alike. 
'  "We  are  fighting  for  the  liberty,  the  self  government,  and  vindicated  de- 
velopment of  all  people.'*  (May  26,  1917.)  "And  that  the  people  of  the  world 
shall  choose  their  own  masters  and  govern  their  own  destinies,  not  as  we  wisli, 
but  as  they  wish." 

The  league  of  nations  creates  an  unholy  alliance  and  violates  the  doctrine 
of  Qeorge  Washington  as  to  no  entangling  alliances.  Are  we  ready  to  admit 
that  Washington  was  a  dreamer,  that  natlonllsm  has  broken  down,  and. that 
A  Bolshevlld  internationalism  shall  be  the  form  of  our  new  freedom?  Au 
alliance  would  be  destructive  of  American  liberty,  and  an  alliance  with.fiSoe- 
land  in  a  league  of  nations  would  be  abhorrent  to  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people. 

The  league  of  nations  would  nullify  the  Declaration  of  Independence  because 
it  ignores  the  fundamental  truth  declared  as  the  basis  of  good  Government 
that  all  Just  governments  derive  their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. It  Ignores  the  self-evident  truth  that  all  peoples  are  bom  free  and 
equal,  because  it  would  leave  the  Irish  in  political  servitude  and  seal  their 
doom  by  article  10,  which  guarantees  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  signatory 

powers. 

The  league  of  nations  endangers  the  Constitution  because  it  suspends  the 
guarantees  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  constitution.  It  limits  the 
functions  of  the  Congress,  limits  the  jurlsdlctloh  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  dislodges  the  powers  of  both  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  and  either  assumes  them  or  places  them  under  the  control  of  the 
President,  thereby  making  him  a  virtual  dictator. 

The  league  of  nations  destroys  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  it  takes  away  from 
it  the  character  of  a  national  policy  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  regional 

understudy. 
For  these  reasons  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  league  of  nations. 


No.  21. 


Statemeivt  of  Richabu  W.  Wolfe,  of  Chicago,  Former  PsEsroENT  Gook 
County  Real  Estate  Board  of  Chicago,  in  Behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
100  FOR  AN  Irish  Republio. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  league  of 
nations  because  its  provisions  are  in  opposition  to  the  great  principles  for 
which  our  country  fought  In  the  big  war,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy and  to  secure  the  rights  of  small  nations.  This  denial  of  the  principles 
for  which  we  fought  has  filled  the  hearts  of  American  citizens  with  dis- 
appointment, dissatisfaction,  and  unrest 

I  am  further  opposed  to  the  proposed  league  of  nations  because  it  would 
doom  Ireland  to  perpetual  servitude  to  England.  To  do  this  would  be  a 
grave  injustice  not  only  to  Ireland  but  also  a  grave  wrong  to  America. 

You,  gentlemen,  have  red  blood  in  your  veins,  and  you  resent  an  Insult 
You  are  human,  and  you  resist  and  strike  back  at  anybody  or  anything  that 
robs  you  of  your  property,  your  rights,  and  opportunities. 

It  is  because  of  these  very  human  reasons  that  the  Irish  question  Is  an 
American  question.  We  of  the  Irish  race  in  America  resent  insult  and  resist 
and  strike  back  at  the  enemy  who  would  rob  us  and  assassinate  our  duir- 
acter.  England  In  order  to  maintain  her  hold  upon  Ireland  thinks  it  desira- 
ble to  destroy  the  influence,  assassinate  the  character  and  injure  in  every 
conceivable  way  the  Irish  race  in  this  country.  So  that  it  takes  10,  20,  or  30 
per  cent  more  brains  a)id  more  energy  for  a  man  of  the  Irish  race  than  for 
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a  man  of  the  English  or  Scotch  races,  or  other  races  to  aceomplish  the  same 
results  In  this  country.  Now,  there  can  not  be  inflicted  upon  a.  part  of  the 
community  or  a  part  of  the  nation  a  loss  or  injury  without  corresponding 
loss  and  injury  to  the  community  or  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  stage  Irishman  was  manufactured  in  the  London  music  halls  and 
shipped  to  this  country  to  aid  the  deadly  work  of  the  murderer  of  the  Irish 
character  by  that  deadliest  of  weapons,  ridicule.  Newspapers,  books,  periodi- 
cals, the  lecture  platform,  and  more  recently  the  motion  picture — every  avenue 
of  publicity — ^has  been  used  to  besmirch  the  Irish  race  in  America.  Provost 
Marshal  Growder  lias  reported  that  the  percentage  of  Irish  who  waived  ex- 
emption was  much  higher  than  that  of  English  or  Scotch  or  other  races.  But 
the  English  propagandists  would  have  us  believe  differently.  England  has 
spent  millions  for  propaganda,  and  the  lies  told  about  the  Irish  are  enough 
to  curse  the  world.  It  is,  I  submit,  sound  American  policy  to  remove  the 
cause  of  this  friction,  of  this  humiliation,  insult,  and  injury  to  American 
citizens  of  the  Irish  race.  The  cause  is  the  enslavement  of  Ireland  by  England. 
A  free  Ireland  would  remove  the  motive  for  English  attack  upon  American 
citizens  of  the  Irish  race. 

Besides,  it  would,  more  than  anything  else,  help  to  bring  about  that  which 
every  good  American  citizen  wants  to  see,  that  it  is  a  hamonlous  American 
nation,  all  of  the  races  coming  together  in  the  melting  pot,  and  commingling 
and  uniting  for  the  common  good  of  the  Republic.  There  should  be  no 
friction  between  the  English  race  and  the  Irish  race  in  this  country,  and  .there 
would  be  none  if  Ireland  were  free,  because  then  the  business  of  the  propa- 
gandist was  at  an  end.  The  paid  lecturers  spreading  poison  and  hate  against 
the  Irish  race  in  America  would  be  out  of  a  Job.  The  Irish  question  is  an 
American  question,  and  we  appeal  to  you  to  look  upon  it  as  such. 

We  went  to  war  to  right  the  wrongs  of  small  nations,  to  make  democracy 
safe  for  the  world.  Ireland  by  a  plebiscite  has  declared  for  a  republic.  Indeed, 
Ireland  is  the  only  one  of  the  small  nations  that  has  had  a  plebiscite  and 
expressed  its  self-determination.  How  can  any  American  consistently  deny 
Ireland's  right  to  a  republican  form  of  government?  How  can  any  American 
deny  a  republic  in  favor  of  an  empire  with  a  caste  system  which  is  mediocre 
where  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entail  persists,  where  a  state  church  takes 
part  in  government,  where  a  house  of  lords  rules  with  all  its  power  of  titles, 
wealth,  and  prestige? 

Ireland's  case  furnishes  the  supreme  example  of  merciless  profiteering  and 
exploitation.  Let  us  take  the  figures  on  Irish  population.  I  quote  from  a 
British  publication,  the  Statesman's  Year  Book.  It  shows  that  in  the  year 
1800  the  population  of  Ireland  was  6,000,000,  while  the  population  of  England 
was  8,000,000.  In  1850  the  population  of  Ireland  rose  to  nearly  9,000,000. 
The  population  of  Ireland  to-day  is  less  than  4,500,000.  The  population  of 
England  is  36,000,000.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  English  economist,  has  stated 
that  Ireland  can  support  a  population  of  25,000,000.  And  everyone  who  knows 
anything  about  it  knows  that  Ireland  can  support  a  population  of  25,000,000 
to  80,000,000.  Belgium  has  a  poulation  of  8,000,000  and  is  less  than  one-third 
tlie  size  of  Ireland.  Bel^um  and  Holland  combined  are  not  so  large  as  Ireland. 
The  decline  in  population  is  an  arrow  sign  as  to  Ireland's  decay  in  other  ways — 
Industrially,  socially,  educationally.  Before  the  war  Ireland  was  doing  less 
than  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  export  business  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  ruling  class  of  England  is  blind,  as  privileged  classes  have  always  been 
blind.  If  it  was  not  blind,  this  English  ruling  class  would  realize  that  Ireland 
fully  populated  and  prosperous  would  be  a  better  customer  and  certainly  a. 
better  friend  to  England  than  Ireland  depopulated  and  disaffected.  Ireland 
would  be  a  profitable  customer  of  this  country,  far  more  so  than  countries  far 
away  whose  trade  we  are  eager  too  get.  Ireland  occupies  a  very  advantageous 
position  in  the  highway  of  commerce,  a  position  similar  to  that  of  important 
business  corners  in  the  center  of  city  life. 

Ireland  free  would  be  a  country  of  25,000,000  to  80,000,000,  prosperous  and 
thriving,  and  of  great  potential  value  to  America. 

The  question  is  asked,  Would  we  go  to  war  with  England  to  free  Ireland? 
That  is  not  a  fair  or  honest  question.  That  question  is  not  now  before  u& 
That  question  was  settled  when  we  went  into  the  war  for  democracy  and  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  and  when  England  accepted  our  aid  with  that  declara- 
tion sent  out  to  the  world.  To  keep  faith  with  our  soldiers  dead  in  France  and 
Flanders  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  keep  faith  with  the  crippled  and 
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maimed,  to  keep  faith  with  weeping  mothers  and  sad  firesides  of  America,  that 
is  the  question  now  confronting  us.  We  &ak.  you  to  save  American  honor. 
It  is  not  America,  but  England,  that  would  go  to  war  should  you  decide  to 
preserve  the  faith.    England  will  not  dare  do  It 
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Address  of  M^.  Shaemas  O'Sheel,  Repkesenting  the  Willi aic  Peabse  Bbanch 
OF  the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom  and  the  William  Kooney  SocisrrT,  Both 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators  of  the  committee,  within  recent  months  not  only 
have  I  l)een  made  aware  of  the  sentiments  of  the  two  sodties  which  I  have 
the  honor  lo  represent  here,  but,  having  addressed  46  audiences  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  I  have 
felt  the  pulse  of  thousands  of  American  citizens,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
two  thoughts  which  are  all  I  shall  try  to  present  to  you  I  correctly  represent 
very  widespread  and  deeply  felt  convictions. 

In  the  first  place,  Americans  of  Irish  blood  oppose  any  such  league  of  nations 
as  here  proposed  far  more  vehemently  from  a  purely  American  standpoint  tlian 
from  any  thought  for  Ireland.  A  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  earnest  and 
thoroughgoing  approval  which  every  audience  I  have  addressed  has  expressed 
when  I  said  that  if  Irish- Americans  were  to  be  offered  the  bribe  of  immediate 
liberation  of  Ireland,  with  the  repayment  to  Ireland  of  every  penny  ever 
drained  out  of  her  by  England  as  the  price  of  their  support  of  a  league  which 
would  infringe  American  rlghta,  there  would  not  be  a  man  or  woman  of  all 
the  millions  of  them  who  would  consider  the  proposition  for  a  minute. 

The  other  thought  is  this :  Two  or  three  Senators  have  asserted  that  Ireland's 
real  hope  for  liberation  must  be  found  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  XI  of  the 
present  league-of-natlons  covenant,  which  reads: 

"  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  right  of  each  member  of  the 
league  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council  any  circum- 
stance whatever  affecting  international  relations  which  threatens  to  disturb 
either  the  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends.** 

The  idea  advanced  is  that  under  this  paragraph  a  member  of  the  league 
might  befriend  Ireland  by  bringing  its  condition  under  military  rule  to  the 
attention  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  league.  That  is  undoubtedly  true — 
so  true  that  the  English  authors  of  the  league  covenant  have  guarded  against 
it  by  a  paragraph  which  I  think  has  not  yet  been  noticed  to-day,  paragraph  7 
of  Article  XV,  as  follows : 

"  If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them  and  is  found 
by  the  council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international  law  is  solely 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  that  party  the  council  shall  so  report  and 
shall  make  no  recommendations  as  to  its  settlement" 

It  has  been  proved  here  to-day  beyond  even  the  attempt  to  question  that  the 
case  of  Ireland  is  not  a  domestic  matter,  but  under  all  international  law  an 
international  matter ;  but  that  is  not  the  point ;  the  point  is  that  the  council  shall 
decide  whether  they  will  consider  and  promulgate  it  as  a  domestic  or  an  inter- 
national matter.  If  they  decide  that  it  is  domestic,  that  is  the  end.  If  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  being  slaughtered  and  the  American  people  were  aflame 
to  help  them,  our  Government  could  not  even  protest  further  after  the  council 
shall  have  decided  that  massacre  of  the  Irish  people  Is  an  English  domestic 
concern.  Surely  it  will  be  said  the  American  members  of  council  and  assembly 
would  never  in  such  circumstances  agree  to  such  an  interpretation,  but  if  they 
did  not  and  all  others  did,  there  being  no  unanimous  decision,  surely  the 
majority  decision  would  necessarily  prevail  to  the  extent  of  estoppng  all  action 
by  the  leage  or  its  members. 

"And  the  final  point  to  consider  is  that  this  paragraph  was  not  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  league  made  public  in  February,  but  added  entirely  anew  In  tlie 
revised  draft — ^purposely,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  purposely  to  further  safe- 
guard England  against  American  sympathy  for  Ireland  being  expressed 
through  the  league.    I  thank  you.* 
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No.  23. 

Statement  of  R.  E.  O'Mallet,  of  Kansas  Oitt,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  here  as  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Irish- Ameri- 
can Societies  of  Kansas  Gi^,  Mo.,  having  a  membership  of  more  than  5,000 
I>ersons.  I  Imow  of  no  better  method  of  expressing  Uieir  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant question  than  to  file  with  you  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  thirty- 
second  annual  picnic  of  the  Irish-American  Societies,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  held 
in  Fairmont  Park  on  Sunday,  August  17. 

The  majority  of  the  people  I  represent  are  American  bom  and  of  Irish 
ancestry. 

In  addition  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  resolutions  filed  herewith,  I 
think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  truthful  contradiction  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  my  community  are  opposed  to  the  document  known  as  the 
Lieague  of  Nations  and  opposed  to  any  document  that  might  involve  this  Nation 
in  entangling  alliances. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  follow:) 
Whereas  there  is  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  that  body's 
ratification  or  rejection   an  instrument  known  as  the   league  of  nations 
covenant;  and 
Whereas,  article  3  of  said  covenant  gives  the  British  six  votes  In  the  league's 
assembly  to  America's  one,  even  in  passing  on  America's  questions.     We, 
with  a  hundred  million  population,  are  given  only  the  same  voting  power  as 
the  negro  Republic  of  Liberia  In  Africa,  the  nondescript  kingdom  of  Hedjaz 
In  Asia,  and  the  semlsavage  island  of  Hayti  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and 
Whereas  under  article  8  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations  advise  us 
what  size  fleet  and  army  America  should  have;  and,  once  the  size  is  agree<l 
on,  It  can  never  be  increased  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  those  for- 
eign nations;  and 
Whereas  article  10  binds  us  to  make  war  for  monarchies  against  smaller  na- 
tions seeking  freedom  from  imperialism,   militarism  and  tyranny,  should 
any  one  of  said  smaller  nations  in  its  struggle  for  freedom  receive  help  from 
outside  sources  such  as  was  given  our  own  beloved  country  by  France  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  such  as  we  gave  the  Republic  of  Cuba  in  Its  struggle 
for  freedom  from  the  horrible  atrocities  inflicted  on  it  by  the  Spanish  King- 
dom.   Under  article  10  we  are  bound  if  China  should  ever  attempt  to  recover 
Shantung,  which  Is  under  the  peace  treaty  given  to  Japan,  to  wage  war 
against  a  friendly  people,  who  have  patterned  their  Government  after  our 
own,  in  the  Interest  of  a  pagan  monarchy.    Likewise,  should  the  recently 
formed  Irish  republic  resist  further  misrule  by  Britain  and  outside  aid 
Is  given  her,  we  as  Americans  are  compelled  to  send  our  boys  across  the 
seas  to  fight  a  people  struggling  for  freedom  from  oppression,  a  people  that 
in  America's  struggle  against  the  same  nation  that  is  now  the  oppressor  of 
the  Irish  race  gave  their  encouragement,  sympathy,  men  and  a  sum  of 
$300,000,  a  large  sum  indeed  at  that  time,  for  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence; Therefore  be  it 
•    Resolvedy  That  the  Irish-American  societies  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gathered 
at  their  thirty-first  annual  picnic,  held  at  Fairmount  Park,  Sunday,  August  17, 
1919,  gratefully  acknowledge  the  patriotic  service  Senator  James  A.  Reed 
is  rendering  our  country  in  his  able  and  courageous  opposition  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  this  measure  and  respectfully  urge  Senator  Selden  P. 
Spencer  to  join  with  Senator  Reed  In  an  unrelenting  effort  to  prevent  this 
shameful  abdication  of  this  Nation's  sovereignty  and  this  unwarranted  attempt 
to  make  Great  Britain  a  super-state  with  six  votes,  while  out  great  Republic, 
which  is  and  should  remain  the  leading  Nation  of  the  world.  Is  ranked  along- 
side the  petty  kingdoms  and  barbaric  nations  of  the  world.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  approve  the  Mason  resolution  appropriating 
necessary  funds  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation to  the  republic  of  Ireland  and  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  by  the  chairman  of  this  gathering  to  the  distinguished  Senators 
mentioned  herein  and  to  the  Hon.  William  T.  Bland,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  this  district;  also  to  the  press  of  the  State. 
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No.  24. 

UI7ANIM0USLT   ADOPTED   BT  THE    DELEGATES    TO   THE   GeKTBAJL    LABOB    URION    OF 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13,  1919. 

Pbesented  by  William  J.  Boyle  op  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Resolved,  That  this  Central  Labor  Union,  representing  upward  of  300,000 
workmen,  record  its  protest  against  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
league  of  nations  as  at  present  constituted.  It  has  even  been  the  policy  of 
America  to  encourage  democracy  ever^ywhere  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  now  array  ourselves  on  the  side  of  autocracy  by  agreeing  to  article  10  of 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations^  which  would  compel  us  to  aid  in  keeping 
millions  of  the  people  of  the  world  in  perpetual  bondage.  We  abhor  the 
thought  that  any  group  of  men  other  than  Americans  be  empowered  to  dictate 
our  policies  in  peace  or  war.  Our  slogan  is,  "  America  first,"  and  we  especially 
approve  that  part  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  delegates  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  convention  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  9-30,  1919, 
which  declares,  "That  nothing  in  the  league  of  nations  con  be  construed  as 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  Ireland  as  recognized  by  the  vote 
of  this  covention." 

No.  25. 

Statement  of  Edwabd  F.  McSweeney,  op  Boston,  Membeb  of  the  Advisoby 
Committee  of  the  Irish  Victory  Fund  and  National  Officer  Friends 
of  Irish  Freedom. 

As  I  have  stated  in  a  series  of  articles  published  by  the  Boston  American, 
the  desperate  need  of  civilization  today  is  peace — ^from  armed  strife;  from 
capitalistic  oppression;  from  industrial  terrorism;  to  get  the  world  back  to  a 
semblance  of  brotherhood  between  men.  Above  all,  the  Americon  people  waiit 
peace  with  honor.  Only  two  years  ago  a  presidential  election  was  won  on  the 
slogan  that  "  He  kept  us  out  of  war."  At  that  time  Belgium  had  been  occupied 
for  more  than  three  years;  the  richest  parts  of  France  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  and  the  allied  enemy  was  Irresistibly  pushing  forward  to  control 
of  the  channel  ports;  England  was  threatened  with  invation  and  starvation. 
For  three  years  and  three  months  the  world  was  ringing  with  stories  of  atroci- 
ties, outrages,  barbarism ;  yet  the  American  people  were  so  opposed  to  war 
that  even,  with  all  the  facts  before  them  they  decided  the  choice  of  the  greatest 
officer  in  the  world  on  the  antiwar  issue. 

At  this  time  the  German  plans  for  world  control  were  substantially  consum- 
mated, the  Teutonic  dream  of  centuries  was  about  to  come  true.  From  Berlin 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Central  Powers  were  practically  in  mastery,  and  with 
the  ultimate  victory  which  was  admitted  unless  America  intervened,  Germany 
would  retain  its  control  over  South  Africa,  which,  with  Siberia,  will  in  another 
generation  be  the  source  of  the  world's  food  supply. 

The  imminent  collapse  of  Russia  assured  German  control  of  the  wealth  of 
food  and  minerals  of  Siberia  and  tlie  other  undeveloped  parts  of  the  former 
dominion  of  the  Romanoffs. 

GERMANS   fought   WITHOUT  PRETENSE. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  German  pretense  about  the  rights  of  small  people, 
self-determination,  freedom,  or  democracy. 

German  control  was  autocracy,  based  on  the  power  of  might  over  right. 

When  the  presidential  campaign  was  held  in  1016  this  was  the  exact  situation 
in  Europe,  yet  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States  voted  to  reelect 
the  President  who  had  asked  for  their  support  because  ''he  kept  us  out  of 
war." 

When,  in  response  to  the  urging  of  the  Allies,  the  President,  in  1917,  an- 
nounced that  American  intervention  was  necessary,  he  laid  down,  in  language 
which  seemed  divinely  inspired,  a  declaration  of  purposes  which  made  partici- 
pation seem  a  holy  cause — another  Crusade  to  save  the  world  from  sin;  to 
repeat  in  our  generation  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution.  With  purest 
altruism  and  without  hope  of  reward,  the  United  States  entered  the  war  to 
Insure  for  the  world  forever  the  things  for  which  Washington  fought  and 
secured  by  American  independenca 
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The  war  was  won  by  the  interyention  of  the  United  States,  and  to-day, 
eight  months  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  national  delirium  of  joy 
shown  at  its  ending  has  not  been  Justified.  The  great,  patient,  loyal  heart  of 
America  is  uneasy.  The  end  of  the  war  has  brought,  not  happiness  and  con- 
tentment, but  doubt  and  apprehension. 

At  the  root  of  the  national  distress  is  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the 
United  States*  delegates  to  the  peace  conference  to  fulfill  the  solemn  promises 
made  to  the  nation  when  it  entered  and  won  the  war;  to  the  4,000,000  young 
men  called  into  armed  service,  75,000  of  whom  were  Isilled  believing  that  they  died 
for  a  high  ideal ;  and  to  the  250,000  more  or  less  permanently  maimed,  each  one 
a  living  demand  for  redemption  of  our  pledges. 

The  altruistic  and  unselfish  spirit  which  flamed  into  action  with  the  Presi- 
dent's declarations  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  made  the  call  for  arms  has 
not  changed  in  the  slightest.  The  United  States  asks  for  nothing,  wants  nothing 
but  it  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  after  defeaing  German  military  despotism 
It  is  now  asked  to  abandon  American  ideals  and  repudiate  America.  Having 
won  the  war,  the  United  States  is  denied  the  right  to  dictate  any  vital  part  of 
the  peace  pledges  to  accept  a  monarchical  dominance,  based  on  "  navalism."  It 
welcomed  eagerly  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations  which  was  in  line  with  the 
declaration  which  caused  u^  to  enter  the  war,  but  as  the  facts  became  known, 
the  people  are  determined  to  repudiate  the  proposed  **  league  of  nations,"  written 
by  Lord  Cecil,  which,  in  its  lengthy  preamble,  does  not  even  mention  or  hint  at 
"liberty,"  or  "self-determination,"  while  confirming  mastery  of  the  world  in  the 
great  powers.  At  its  best,  the  proposed  league  of  nations  is  a  provocation  to 
war,  and  at  its  worst  a  buttress  of  imperialism.  . 

ENGLAND  BLAMED  FOB  GBEAT  WAB. 

The  nation,  vdlllng  to  make  full  allowances  for  the  necessary  give, and  take 
of  conflicting  national  Interests  to  achieve  the  main  end  in  view,  has  been 
reluctantly  forced  to  believe  that  if  the  peace  conference  had  insisted  on  a 
peace  based  on  our  declaration  of  purposes  made  before  we  entered  the  war 
the  world  would  to-day  be  well  on  the  road  to  peace,  and  that  the  seduction 
of  American  ideals  and  pledges  by  allied  flattery.  Intrigue,  and  power  of  per- 
suasion will,  if  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  establish  with  crushing  force  the 
secret  treaty  agreements ;  regarding  which,  on  April  7, 1917,  at  Leeds,  President 
Jowett,  of  the  independent  labor  party  of  England,  said:  "The  world  war 
came  as  the  result  of  England's  secret  treaties." 

It  will  perpetuate  the  diplomatic  intrigues  and  selfish  balance-of-power 
agreements  with  their  inevitable  consequences  of  human,  racial,  and  economic 
oppression,  which  it  was  the  hope  of  the  United  States  the  war  would  remove 
forever. 

The  league  of  nations,  in  short,  will  undo  the  work  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  will  make  Great  Britain  supreme  in  the  world.  Under  the  pretense 
of  friendship  it  Is  a  carefully  laid  and  skillfully  worked  out  plan  to  retain, 
hamper,  and  dwarf  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  progress  to  its  manifest 
destiny  to  be  the  leading  commercial  nation  of  the  world,  a  consummation 
urgently  to  be  desired  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  because  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  proved  that  its  progress  has  ever  been  accompanied  by  a 
willingness  to  give  equal  freedom  to  all.  as  opposed  to  the  repressive  and  arro- 
gant overlordship  which  has  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  British 
control,  which  for  centuries  has  made  it  a  definite  policy  to  cripple  or  remove 
by  whatever  means  at  hand  its  business  rivals. 

It  was  British  hatred  of  colonial  progress  and  hope  to  destroy  a  potential 
commercial  rival  that  caused  the  American  Revolution. 

It  destroyed  the  commerce  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  France. 

It  has  repeatedly  tried  to  control  or  destroy  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Every  time  it  has  had  opportunity  it  bas  shown  its  hatred  of  this 
country. 

It  has  now  destroyed  Germany  and  would  again  control  this  country. 

It  went  to  war  with  China  to  force  it- to  accept  the  opium  trade,  and  then 
took  Hongkong  and  $30,000,000  indemnity. 

IBISH  OPPOSITION  TO  PACT. 

The  Irish  stock  in  America  has  found  here  economic,  rel felons,  and  political 
freedom.  Their  first  allegiance  Is  here.  They  are,  nbove  all,  Americans. 
Bitter  experience  for  centuries  of  the  economic,  political,  and  religious  degrada- 
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tlon,  due  to  English  rule  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vaiions  processes  by 
which  Great  Britain  reaches  its  goal,  has  given  the  States  Senate  permits 
our  best  friend  among  the  nations  to  be  wronged,  stolen  its  principal  com- 
mercial district  from  China  to  be  exploited  by  Brltain*s  partner  in  the  Orient, 
Japan,  which  did  not  send  a  soldier  to  Europe  to  aid  the  war. 

While  the  nation  abhors  war,  there  Is  a  price  which  is  too  high  to  be  paid 
for  a  shameful  peace.  This  is  a  strictly  American  question,  yet  the  commonest 
defense  of  the  league  is  that  oi^sitlon  to  it  is  stirred  up  wholly  by  Irish 
hatred  of  England.  That  the  American  Irish  are  against  the  league  proposed 
is  true,  but  not  for  the  reason  given.  The  first  object  of  every  person  of  Irish 
blood  in  this  country  is  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States. 

As  they  made  the  largest  single  racial  contribution  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war,  they  are  to-day  the  largest  single  racial  force 
in  the  present  struggle  to  save  America  from  the  consequences  of  the  surrender 
of  American  liberty  at  the  Paris  conference. 

APATHY  ABBOAD  BEGABDINO  USAOTTE. 

■ 

This  much  may  be  said  in  addition — ^if  the  persons  of  Irish  blood  in  the 
United  States,  who  accepted  vdthout  reservation  the  President's  promises  and 
in  every  way  met  the  call  in  men,  money,  and  war  service,  not  obtruding  them- 
selves, keeping  quiet  under  a  systematized  campaign  of  falsehood  and  mis- 
representation, would  now  consent  to  remain  silent  under  the  fact  that  th^* 
are  under  this  proposed  league  marked  to  be  the  only  subject  white  race 
on  earth,  they  would  in  justice  forfeit  the  respect  of  all  men — worse  than 
this — they  would  lose  their  self-respect,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  an 
automatic  discrimination  against  themselves  in  every  field  of  human  activities. 
As  Americans  first,  however,  they  put  the  United  States  first.  When  its  liberty 
and  future  are  safeguarded,  Ireland  will  incidentally  be  benefited,  because 
there  is  no  difference  In  the  principle  involved. 

The  astounding  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  Nation  where  the 
league  of  nations  is  taken  seriously.  The  apathy  concerning  it  among  the  allied 
nations  is  because  it  is  known  to  be  what  it  actually  is :  A  British  plan  to  get 
dominance  over  the  United  States,  which  the  other  nations  are  satisfied  to  let 
happen,  while  each  (with  the  exception  of  Italy),  shares  in  the  division  of  loot 
parceled  out  in  secret  treaties  made  during  the  war,  and  confirmed  in  Lord 
Oecil's  league  of  nations. 

As  the  creditor  Nation  of  the  world,  the  only  one  with  no  ax  to  grind,  the 
United  States  was  in  a  position  to  command  compliance  in  the  peace  negotiations 
with  the  ideal  which  forced  it  into  the  war.  At  the  beginning  every  wish  was 
complied  with.  When  President  Wilson  proposed  the  ridiculous  conference  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Russian  Reds,  the  conference  smiled,  shrugged  Its 
diplomatic  shoulders,  and  consented,  whereupon  Mr.  Wilson  appointed  as  Vie  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  the  Rev.  Herron,  whose  peculiar  notions  re- 
garding marriage  and  other  long-observed  American  ideals  are,  to  say  the  least, 
liberal.  Inasmuch  as  the  Nation  has  since  the  war  become  familiar  with  the 
Herron  type  of  internationalists,  who  have  come  into  prominence  and  power,  it 
loyaUy  gagged  hard  and  swallowed.  The  Prince's  Island  conference,  as  the  wise 
ones  who  voted  for  it  expected,  never  was  held. 


«  ^n  A  mrrm-nvai  »> 


EUBOPEAN  "GBATTTTTDE"  PATHETIC. 

The  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  European  nations  to  the  United  States  as 
represented  In  its  Chief  Executive  was  pathetic.  They  believed  that  he  was  the 
magic  worker — they  wanted  and  expected  him  to  give  to  them  peace,  three  meals 
a  day,  and  a  roof  over  their  head,  and  got  a  Pandora's  box,  from  which  the 
colony  of  mischiefs  is  escaping  despite  the  assurance  that  it  would  remain  closed. 
The  world,  and  the  United  States  in  particular,  is  beginning  to  realize  what 
Wellington  meant  when  he  said  after  Waterloo :  '*  There  is  only  one  thing  worse 
than  defeat — victory." 

France  has  so  little  confidence  in  the  league,  as  a  power  to  restrain  war,  that 
it  insisted  on  and  obtained  a  separate  defensive  alliance  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  August  8  the  premier  said  that  the 
league  offered  Belgium  so  little  guaranty  of  peace  that  it  forces  that  nation  to 
look  to  its  own  defense.  Italy,  which  alone  has  been  denied  its  secret-trea^  loot, 
is  defiant  and  resentful. 
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When  the  league  was  presented  to  tbe  British  Parliament,  its  reception, 
according  to  the  London  press,  was  derisive  laughter,  the  Joke  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States.    It  was  naturally  not  opposed. 

The  King  of  England  paid  unprecedented  honor  to  Lloyd-George  on  his  home- 
coming from  Paris  because  of  his  diplomatic  victories  for  Britain,  and  well  he 
might  While  the  power  of  every  other  monarchy  has  been  lessened,  where  not 
abolished,  Great  Britain  is  in  political  control  of  every  third  human  being  on 
earth,  and  is  absolute  on  the  seas ;  its  only  formidable  European  rival  is  out  of 
the  way;  it  has  only  one  real  business  competitor  left — the  United  States, 
i^hich  It  obviously  proposes  to  subdue  by  the  arts  in  which  it  has  no  peer — 
diplomatic  finesse,  flattery,  deception,  intrigue. 

To  accomplish  this  end  a  campaign  of  British  misrepresentation  has  been 
permitted  to  be  carried  on  in  this  country  and  in  South  America,  in  which 
country  it  is  designed  to  stifle,  obstruct,  ond  control  the  competition  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  United  States  it  has  largely  been  directed  to  Isolate  the 
Irish  question  from  the  other  questions  of  British  imperial  policy  in  their  rela- 
tion to  American  interests  to  force  it  forward  as  matter  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
and  by  Invoking  religious,  racial,  and  personal  passions,  in  the  intensity  of  the 
controversy,  to  sidetrack  discussion  of  matters  of  vital  interest 

Decided  on  merit,  there  can  be  no  i)ermanent  union  between  the  government 
theories  of  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  marriage  of  the  serpent 
and  the  dove,  doomed  in  advance  to  disaster. 

*•  MILITABISM  "    AND    **  NAVAUSM." 

There  Is  no  difference  to  the  future  of  liberty  between  "  militarism  ••  as  repre- 
sented by  Germany  and  "navalism,"  which  is  the  power  behind  the  Govern- 
ment whose  policy  is  thus  explained  by  Lord  Thring : 

"The  means  by  which  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  were  acquired  have 
been  various  as  the  possessions  themselves.  What  is  the  link  which  fastens 
each  of  these  possessions  to  the  mother  country?  The  inherent  and  indestructi- 
ble right  to  exercise  imperial  powers ;  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Queen  and  the  British  Parliament  What,  again,  is  the  common  bond  of  union 
between  these  vast  colonial  possessions,  differing  in  laws,  in  religion,  and  in 
the  diaracter  of  the  population?  The  same  answer  must  be  given,  namely,  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  The  mode  in  which  the  materials  composing  the 
British  Empire  have  been  cemented  together  Is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  man- 
ner of  the  construction  of  the  American  Union.  In  the  case  of  the  American 
Union  independent  States  voluntarily  relinquisheed  a  portion  of  their  sover- 
eignty to  secure  national  unity,  and  intrusted  the  guardianship  of  that  unity  to 
a  representative  body  chosen  by  themselves." 

While  Lord  Thring  is  in  error  in  his  conception  of  the  "  guardianship  "  of 
American  sovereignty,  which  reposes  in  the  people  alone,  he  draws  a  correct 
picture  of  the  i)ower  of  British  sovereignty,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  purposes 
of  which  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  With  *'  militarism  "  temporarily 
defeated,  inevitably  to  grow  again  if  the  league  of  nations  is  approved  by  the 
United  States,  the  present  flght  is  on  "navalism,"  the  present  and  future 
menace  of  world  peace. 

HOW  ENGLAND  HAS  DOMINATED  THE  WORLD. 

With  the  exception  of  one  decade  in  the  nineteenth  century,  about  the  flfties, 
when  the  United  States  awakened  and  took  the  control  of  the  seas,  only  to 
relinquish  it  again  with  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War,  England,  by  the  power 
of  her  navy,  has  absolutely  dominated  the  world. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  in  November,  1918,  the  United  States  had  a 
quarter  of  a  million  more  soldiers  in  France  than  Great  Britain,  the  balance  of 
British  soldiers  necessary  to  equalize  the  number  of  United  States  forces  at  the 
front  having  been  diverted  to  police  duty  in  Egypt,  India,  and  Ireland. 

The  British  Navy  was  strengthened  constantly  during  the  war.  The  United 
States  was  permitted  to  build  a  merchant  marine,  but  without  freedom  of  the 
seas,  which  was  not  even  brought  up  for  discussion  at  Paris.  England  retains 
the  power  over  the  United  States  that  it  has  exercised  for  a  generation  to 
control  rates,  freights,  sailings, '  and  ports,  which  leaves  this  country  in  com- 
mercial bondage  to  it.  As  a  result  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  unemployed  for  four  months  of  each  year. 
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Secretary  Lansing  made  two  statements  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
CSommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
defeat  of  the  league  of  nations  as  being  inimical  to  the  future  of  American 
commerce. 

One  was  that  the  "  freedom  of  the  seas  was  not  discussed."  While  it  later 
appeared  in  President  Wilson's  belated  submission  of  his  draft  that  a  weak  and 
innocuous  mention  was  made  of  this  subject,  it  did  not  even  skim  the  surface 
of  "  navalism,"  the  real  menace  of  world  peace.  And  the  other,  that  tlie  secret 
treaty  between  England  and  Japan,  by  which  England  gave  something  she  did 
not  own  to  a  nation  which  had  no  right  to  receive  it,  was  known  before  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty  were  decided,  and  objection  was  made  against  it  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  without  eftect,  by  himself  and  his  colleaguecL 

When  the  nation  contrasts  the  vertuil  chastisement  which  Mr.  Wilson  gave 
Italy  over  the  Flume  claims,  largely  of  academic  interest  to  tills  country,  with 
his  concealment  and  final  indorsement,  against  the  advice  of  his  colleagues,  of 
the  pro-Engllsh-antl-American  antlhonor  and  decency  Shantung  deal,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  American  people  have  shown  wcmderful  patience,  although 
there  is  little  doubt  of  their  resentment  and  determined  opposition,  which  vtUI 
be  shown  in  the  final  action  of  the  United  States  S«iate. 

The  President  has  decided,  however,  that  the  league  must  go  through,  what- 
ever happens,  and,  with  his  marvelous  skill  in  phrasing,  dragged  into  his  ad- 
dress to  CJongress  on  the  *'  cost  of  living  **  an  appeal  to  wage  earners  to  come 
to  his  assistance.  Before  doing  this,  workmen  and  manufacturers  should  con- 
sider the  consequences  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  Nation. 
.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  that  the  control  of  shipping  meant  control  of  world 
trade,  and  this  meant  control  of  ^e  world. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  need  of  a  foreign  market  for  the  surplus  {uroducts 
of  the  United  States  has  been  manifest.  To  facilitate  access  to  the  trade  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Far  East,  which  Is  thrown  away  by  the  Shantung  steal.  President 
Roosevelt  built  the  Panama  Canal  to  olfset  the  advantages  to  British  shipping 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  When  it  waB  completed,  an  advantage  to  American  ships 
using  i^was  given  by  law.  This  displeased  Great  Britain,  which  protested  with- 
out effect  until  the  Democratic  administration  came  into  power  in  1913,  when, 
in  violation  of  campaign  promises,  the  law  was  repealed. 

Britain  was  not  only  mistress  of  the  seas,  but  could  and  did  control  adversely 
the  internal  policies  of  this  country  designed  to  encourage  and  extend  our  sea 
power. 

Under  improved  methods  of  production,  tremendously  stimulated  by  the  war, 
the  workers  of  the  United  States  can  produce  In  eight  months  all  that  the  coun- 
try can  consume  in  a  year.  The  solution  of  unemployment  and  Its  accompanying 
evils  is  in  disposing  of  our  surplus  products  of  manufacture  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world.  The  neglect,  as  admitted  by  Secretary  Lansing,  even  to  discuss  at 
Paris  the  matter  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  unexplalnable,  when  we  realiase 
that  in  a  United  States  Senate  investigation  held  in  1913,  recorded  in  several 
volumes  of  testimony,  it  was  conclusively  demonstrated,  and  admitted  by  the 
r^resentatives  of  the  Shipping  Trust,  that  under  trust  methods  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  before  the  war  to  build  or  maintain  a  merchant 
marine. 

HOW   FOBXIGNEBS   HIT  BOSTON   POBT. 

A  small  body  of  foreigners  sitting  in  an  office  in  London  could,  and  did,  not 
only  determine  the  price  and  character  of  American  freight,  but  could  determine 
and  limit  the  ports  in  America  from  which  freight  and  passengers  could  be  sent 
Means  were  provided  where  competition  by  independent  American  tran£9)ortatlon 
companies  was  made  impossible.  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  were 
forced  to  build  and  maintain  expensive  marine  terminals,  the  use  of  which  the 
Shipping  Trust  received  free,  while  the  alien  ships  receiving  these  favors  had 
to  pay  for  similar  facilities  in  their  home  ports. 

This  was  possible  only  because  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Shipping  Trust 
to  close  to  foreign  trade  any  one  of  these  ports  refusing  to  comply  with  its 
d^nands. 

Neglect  of  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War  to  maintain  its  sea  strength 
left  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  with  its  merchant  marine  only  two- 
fifths  what  it  was  in  1865  and  substantially  the  same  tonnage  as  the  United 
States  had  in  1810. 

Under  Shipping  Trust  control  exports  of  the  United  States  were  restricted 
laryiely  to  the  food  and  raw  materials  which  Europe  could  not  get  along  without 
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As  a  result  of  this  control,  the  pri<!e  of  products,  such  as  cotton,  copper,  pot- 
ash, food,  meat,  and  grains  was  in  most  cases  dominated  in  England,  and  In 
some  combinations  by  England  and  Germany  together. 

ERCtlAND  TUOXm  AMKUOkV  BMHtV. 

During  the  war  England  contemptuously  disregarded  and  opposed  our  busi- 
ness rights.  It  held  up  our  ships  dealing  with  neutral  nations,  blacklisted  and 
confiscated  our  products,  and  refused  to  permit  our  dding  business  with 
neutral  countries,  while  It  sold  the  same  kind  of  goods  to  these  neutrals. 
In  its  effort  to  get  control  of  trade  formerly  done  by  Germany  it  shut  us  out 
of  South  America.  When  our  progressive  manufacturers  attempted  to  build 
up  the  dye  Industry  it  put  embargoes  on  exports  to  the  United  States  of  log- 
wood and  barks  from  Central  America— ^1  this  throogh  its  control  of  the 
seas. 

Cotton  grown  In  the  Southern  States  was  sold  by  EnglleAi  middlemen  to 
continental  European  manufacturers  at  a  lower  price  than  the  same  cotton 
could  be  bought  by  cotton  manufacturers  In  New  England.  Of  eighteen  mil- 
lions' worth  of  manufactured  cottons  imported  into  Argentina  the  year  before 
the  war,  the  United  States,  the  greatest  producer  of  raw  cotton  in  the  world, 
sold  but  $800,000  worth. 

One  can  not  read  a  daily  paper  without  seeing  various  items  which  indicate 
that  England  has  her  finger  in  every  business  pie  in  all  comers  of  the  world. 

Further,  nothing  in  the  league  of  nations  prevents~-ln  fact,  it  encourages — 
the  right  of  England  and  Japan  to  prefer  each  other  In  their  respective  colonies 
and  thus  automatically  to  discriminate  against  the  products  of  the  United 
States. 

Nothing  in  the  league  regulates  or  prevents  shipping  arrangements  to  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  create  lower  rates  for  Japanese  and  British  shipping  than 
for  United  States  commerca 

ANOTHflB  BLOW  TO  AlCEBIGAN  TBAIML 

In  June,  1916,  there  was  held  at  Paris  an  "  economic  alliance  "  of  the  Entente 
Powers,  which,  while  the  purposes  were  disguised,  was  actually  designed  to  sub- 
stitute a  system  of  trade  preferences  for  the  most-favored-nation  relation  upon 
which  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Exirope  and  America  rested  before  the  war. 

It  was  openly  stated  at  this  Paris  conference  that  this  would  operate  against 
the  competition  of  the  United  States,  and  carry  its  commerce  below  normal 
equity  in  world  commerce. 

The  feeling  of  the  British  shipping  interest  toward  the  United  States  was 
expressed  in  the  following  quotation  und»  date  of  August  10, 1916,  from  Fair- 
play,  the  leading  Journal  devoted  to  shipping  finance  In  England : 

"America  so  far  has  evaded  the  fight,  but  tibe  is  bound  to  recognise  two 
things  (apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  ond  to  be  i)eaten) :  Firstly,  that  the 
nations  who  win  this  war,  whether  they  be  the  Allies  or  the  Central  Powers, 
will  not  be  in  a  temper  to  stand  any  nonsense  from  any  neutrals;  that  the  win- 
ning combatant  countries  will  represent  the  main  armed  fbroes  of  tJie  world, 
and  that  no  one  else  will  be  in  the  running.  Secondly,  America  will  appreciate 
that  the  Allies,  pace  Mr.  Asqulth,  do  intend,  where  It  pay5  them  to  do  so,  to  put 
up  a  tariff  wall  between  themselves  and  neutrals.  They  mean  to  restore  them- 
selves and  to  become  self-supporting — at  some  expense  it  may  be  while  the 
operation  lasts,  but  certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of  neutrals.  And  if  this  be  so, 
then  America  has  perhaps  a  somewhat  awkwardly  restricted  market  She  has 
already  experienced  the  pleasure  of  a  Chinese  boycott,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
war  she  will  be  facing  as  a  competitor  a  Japan  which  economically,  financially, 
and  by  treaty  is  a  vastly  different  proposition  from  the  Nation  which  could  be 
openly  fiouted  over  California  issues  a  few  years  back." 

WBITTER  AITEB  SECRKT  PACT  WTTH  JAPAlf . 

The  fact  that  this  friendly  comment  was  written  shortly  after  the  secret 
treaty  between  Japan  and  ESngland  was  made  is  so  significant  that  comment  is 
not  necessary. 

In  January,  1917,  at  the  very  time  when  Balfour  and  Vivionl  were  in  the 
United  States  pleading  with  President  Wilson  for  American  intervention,  a 
great  convention  was  being  held  at  Pittsburgh  by  the  United  States  National 
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Foreign  Trade  Council,  at  which  1,000  delegates  from  the  largest  buslneai 
concerns  in  the  United  States  were  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Paris 
Alliance  and  devising  methods  to  avert  its  threatened  consequences. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  growth  in  United  States  exports  during  the 
war  is  a  healthy  indication  of  progress  and  that  we  are  on  a  firm  foreign-trade 
basis.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  the  contrary,  because  this  Increase  has  been  brought 
about  almost  wholly  by'  the  export  of  war  needs,  which  substantially  ceased 
with  the  war.  Our  trade  balance  during  the  war  on  a  peace  basis  went  steadily 
downward.  We  gained  money  during  the  last  five  years  in  our  foreign  trade, 
but  not  business. 

Nothing  practical  has  been  done  by  the  United  States  Government  to  stabilize 
our  foreign  commerce,  and  the  league  of  nations  threatens  it  with  paralysis. 

A  most  important  but  little  considered  factor  in  British  plans  is  its  control 
of  the  mechanics  of  news  distribution.  Through  this  power  it  could  and  did 
during  the  war  refuse  to  neutral  nations  the  right  to  communicate  with  each 
other  on  their  strictly  neutral  business  and  personal  matters.  Before  the  war 
merchants  in  the  United  States  complained  repeatedly  of  interference  with 
their  mail  and  cables. 

80-CAIXED  "  UBEBTY  **  MEANIITGLBSS. 

While  the  world  is  compelled  to  get  the  consent  of  any  one  notion  to  sail  the 
seas  or  freely  to  communicate  with  each  other,  the  liberty  for  which  the  war  was 
won  is  a  meaningless  word.  Under  date  of  August  8,  1919,  the  United  States 
Foreign  Trade  Council  announces  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  American  systems  of  cables  and  wireless.  Present  conditions  are 
described  as  "  intolerable." 

Any  nation  that,  in  addition  to  control  of  the  seas  (which  Great  Britain  has 
under  the  league)  can  dominate  the  world's  food  supply  of  the  earth,  is  double 
master  of  the  world's  destiny.  In  1912  James  J.  Hill  called  attention  to  the 
progressive  diminution  in  food  production  of  the  United  States,  and  looking 
ahead  not  for  a  year,  but  a  generation,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  fast  getting  in  a  position  where  they  will  not  be  much 
more  than  able  to  feed  themselves.  The  same  conditions  apply  in  South 
America  and  Australia.  If  the  peace  treaty  and  league  are  approved,  England, 
which  can  not  produce  within  its  own  island  boundaries  food  enough  to  supply 
it  for  more  than  two  months  in  the  year,  is  in  control  of  the  future  food  supply 
of  the  world. 

When  the  attempt  was  made  by  Cecil  Rhodes  to  reduce  the  Boer  Republic  to 
vassalage  to  Great  Britain,  afterwards  successful,  after  one  of  the  most 
iniquitous  wars  in  the  world's  history,  he  openly  declared  it  his  ultimate 
purpose  to  paint  the  map  of  the  world  red,  and  as  the  first  step  to  run  a  railroad 
line  from  Cairo  to  the  cape. 

The  treaty  of  peace  has  actually  painted  Africa  red,  and  it  Is  important  for 
us  in  this  country  to  know  that  in  Africa  there  has  been  turned  over  to  England 
one  of  the  largest  potential  food  areas  left  In  the  world,  and  American  assist- 
ance is  also  being  exerted  to  place  Siberia,  the  second  largest  potential  unused 
food-supply  area  in  the  world  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain. 

WHEN  BBrnSH  ATTITUDB  WILL  OHANQE. 

A  Great  Britain  freed  from  dependence  on  the  food  supply  of  the  United 
States  will  be  a  vastly  different  nation  to  deal  with  than  a  Great  Britain  which 
would  starve  without  us. 

Since  the  war  the  United  States  has  become  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world. 
If  we  gauge  correctly  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country  we  are  safe 
in  assuming  that  the  tremendous  debts  due  the  United  States  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  not  be  used  as  a  source  of  exploitation,  coercion,  or  oppression, 
but  since  we  are  In  the  dominant  financial  position  by  virtue  of  our  national 
resources,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shall  permit  injustice  to  be  done  the  people 
of  our  country  by  allowing  British  financial  manipulation  to  neutralize  this 
situation  adversely  to  our  national  interest. 

England  has  a  floating  debt  of  twenty-seven  billions,  eight  and  a  half  of 
which  comes  due  this  year.  There  is  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
of  more  than  four  billions.  On  the  ordinary  basis  of  business  England  Is  to-day 
bankrupt,  with  internal,  economic  conditions  making  it  worse. 
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There  are  signs  and  portents  of  a  secret  campaign  now  beginning,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  purpose  of  repudiating  not  only  the  interest,  but  the  principal, 
of  the  United  States  war  loans.  It  may  be  that  somel^ng  of  this  nature  must 
be  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  to  save  the  world,  but  whatever  action  is 
taken  must  not  be  to  restore  England's  lost  financial  leadership,  but  equally  to 
sustain  the  credit  and  economic  security  of  all  nations  alike.  Only  a  rigid  in- 
quiry by  the  Congress  into  these  questions,  and  especially  as  to  the  process  by 
which  the  exchange  value  of  the  pound  sterling  is  being  maintained  at  what 
many  believe  to  be  an  artificial  ratio,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  will 
enable  the  people  to  deal  fairly  with  debtor-nations,  and  in  the  real  spirit  of 
world  peace  determine  the  problems  and  responsibilities  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  creditor  for  the  world. 

MAY  GIX>SE  FAB  EASTERN  **  OPEN  DOOB.** 

Aside  from  the  humiliating  betrayal  of  China,  our  best  friend  and  most 
powerful  potential  partner  among  the  nations,  in  its  sacrifice  to  the  commercial 
ambition  of  England's  ally  and  secret  partner,  Japan,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  vitally  concerned  In  the  control  of  the  "  Key  to  the  Orient "  by  Japan 
and  England.  Hong  Kong,  the  other  important  entrance  to  China,  is  also  in 
control  of  Great  Britain,  whose  joint  control  with  Japan  of  Kiaochow  will  mean 
the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  the  "  open  door  "  established  as  a  result  of 
American  diplomacy.  It  will  give  monopoly  to  the  two  principal  competitors  of 
the  United  States  to  a  market  of  a  half  billion  people.  While  the  principal 
opposition  to  the  Shantung  pact  is  based  on  our  betrayal  of  a  friend,  he  commer- 
cial consequences  to  America  of  approving  any  league  which  shuts  it  out  of  the 
*'  open  door  "  to  the  Orient  merits  serious  consideration. 

Other  items  might  be  added  to  this  protest.  The  tremendous  expansion  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  United  States  merchant  marine,  on  an  oil  burning  basis, 
frees  this  country  from  the  dependence  on  English  coaling  bases  throughout 
the  world,  which  have  been  the  principal  somrces  of  her  sea  strength.  The 
change  of  motor  power  from  coal  to  oil  would  have  given  opportunity,  under 
real  "  freedom  of  the  seas,"  for  the  United  States  to  compete  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity. British  control  of  the  oil  fuel  fields  in  Russia,  China  and  Mexico  should  be 
denied  and  these  localities  made  free  for  themselves  and  the  world. 

These  considerations  are  presented  in  the  belief  that  they  are  American  issues 
vitally  connected  with  the  discussion  regarding  the  league  of  nations,  which,  as 
proposed,  settles  every  one  of  them  adversely  to  the  United  States. 

If  America  is  true  to  herself  in  this  crisis,  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Senate  will  transform  and  purify  the  politics,  policies,  and  business  practices  of 
the  whole  world. 


THE  CASE  FOR  GREECE. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  the  case  of  the  Crreeks  at  this  time, 
whom  we  appointed  to  hear  this  morning.  The  hearing  was  un- 
avoidably postponed  and  we  will  give  them  one  hour,  which  is  as 
much  time  as  we  can  devote  to  their  hearing,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
to  finish  this  other  hearing  subsequently. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  8.  FELTON. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton,  you  reside  in  Salem,  Mass. ! 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Were  you  at  the  Paris  conference? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  appear  as  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  the 
Friends  of  Greece.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
a  convention  was  held  last  week  in  Washm^ton  comprising  360  dele- 

fates  from  all  over  the  country,  representing  75  cities  and  towns, 
'hey  gathered  in  Washington  to  express  their  views,  and  to  bring 
those  views  upon  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  Thrace  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 600,000  Americans  of  Greek  ori^n  and  descent  in,  this 
country,  of  whom  60  per  cent  are  American  citizens. 

Interested  in  this  convention  and  represented  by  what  might  be 
called  non-Grecian  delegates  are  a  very  large  number  of  lioerty- 
loving  Americans,  who  sent  delegates  from  their  number  to  join 
with  the  Grecian- American  delegates.  This  convention  left  behind, 
authorized  to  represent  it  upon  this  occasion,  a  committee  of  four 
gentlemen,  of  which  the  chairman  is  Prof.  George  M.  Boiling,  pro- 
fessor Greek  language  and  literature  at  the  State  University  of 
Ohio,  at  Columbus.  JProf .  Boiling  has  also  been  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  and  Sanscrit,  and  has  contributed  upon  these  sub- 
jects a  number  of  well-known  technical  articles  and  works.  Mr. 
N.  J.  Cassavetes,  director  of  the  Pan  Epirotic  Union,  organized  by 
Americans  of  northern  Epirotic  origin,  its  purpose  being  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people  the  desire  of  the  Christian 
northern  Epirotic  populations  for  union  with  Greece.  Mr.  Cassa- 
vetes is  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
organization  on  Americanization.  The  third  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  Mr.  Constantine  C.  Moustakis,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  chairman 
of  the  educational  committee  for  Greek  immigration  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  fourth  member  of  the  committee  is  Paul  Demos,  a  lawyer 
of  Chicago,  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  board  of  administration  of 
the  Chicago  Law  School,  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  Greek  Community  oi  Chicago,  and  now  chairman  of  the  Greek 
branch  of  the  Americanization  committee  in  Chicago,  formerly  sec- 
retary of  the  Chicago  Liberty  loan  committee,  foreign  language 
division. 
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Before  presenting  Prof.  Boiling,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  read 
a  brief  letter,  which  I  think  will  make  its  own  appeal.  It  is  from  a 
Greek  girl  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  reads  as  follows : 

August  24, 1919. 
Hon.  WnjEJAM  S.  Fklton, 

Chairman  Delegation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Friends  of  Greece^ 

Washington,  D,  C. 

HoNORABUB  Snt :  I  am  a  poor  little  Greek  girl,  16  years  old.  I  have  given  to 
United  States  all  I  had. 

My  dear  brother,  Dannis  Malfredas,  before  he  volunteered  in  the  Army,  he 
was  with  me  in  New  York.  He  went  to  France  and  he  died  there  for  liberty. 
He  died  in  France;  he  never  came  back  to  me.  He  ieft  me  in  New  York  aU 
alone.    He  died  for  libserty,  justice,  and  democracy. 

Please  tell  the  Americans,  tell  the  American  women,,  tell  the  American  girls 
that  lost  their  brothers  like  myself  to  help  you,  to  speak  to  our  President 
to  give  Qreece  her  rights.  Please  tell  them  to  help  the  Greek  girls  and  women 
get  their  freedom  from  the  Bulgarians  and  Turks. 

I  wish  I  was  a  man  to  come  and  speak  to  the  President  myself.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Greek  women  of  Thrace  they  prefer  to  die  but  not  to  go  under  the 
Bulgarians. 

From  a  little  girl  that  lost  her  brother  in  the  war  for  liberty. 

EuGiNiA  MALnaa>A, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  how  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Prof.  Boil- 
ing, who  will  conduct  the  hearing  from  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  PBOF.  OEOBGE  IL  BOLLDTa. 

• 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Felton  has  just  read  to  you  a  very  touching  appeal,  and  he  has 
spoken  of  the  congress  that  has  sent  us,  and  ox  what  it  represents 
directly.  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  first  of  all,  that  it  represents 
also,  among  others,  Americans.  Their  number  it  is  impossible  to 
compute,  but  I  have  in  mind  all  those  who  recognize  the  indebtedness 
of  the  modern  world  to  ancient  Greece,  who  admire  and  love  the 
heroic  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  with  which  the  Greeks  have  thrown 
themselves  into  our  great  strugrie  for  liber^  and  who  believe  that 
Greece,  under  the  leadership  of  Eleutherios  Venizelos,  is  pursuing  a 
policy  characterized  by  wisdom  and  moderation  and  conducive  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  above  all  as  Americans.  Our 
friendship  for  Greece  has  given  us  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  has 
enabled  us  to  gain  certain  points  of  view  which  are  not  accessible  to 
all  of  our  fellow  citizens.  We  desire  now-  to  serve  America  by  pre- 
senting to  you  this  knowledge  and  these  points  of  view,  believing 
that  you  will  find  them  of  value  in  the  consideration  you  are  about 
to  give  to  our  treaties  with  the  Allies  of  the  Central  Powers,  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey. 

The  question  on  which  all  hinges  is  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
Thrace,  and,  with  your  permission,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  that 
question. 

To  define  sharply  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  I  shall 
quote  the  pertinent  paragraph  in  the  resolution  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor King  on  August  18  and  referred  to  your  committee : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  in  the  treaties  of  peace  with 
Bulgaria  and  with  Turkey  western  or  Bulgarian  Thrace,  including  Adrianople, 
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to  the  line  from  Enos,  on  the  ^gean  Sea,  to  Midia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  should  be 
awarded  to  Greese,  proper  facilities  for  Bulgarian  commerce  to  be  reserved  at 
Salonki,  Rayalla,  and  Deleagatsh. 

The  solution  there  proposed  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
request  of  Greece  as  presented  by  Mr.  Venizelos.  In  the  peace  con- 
ference it  is  indorsed  by  the  delegates  of  Great  Britain,  of  France, 
of  Italy,  and  of  Japan.  It  had  the  support,  we  are  told,  of  the 
first  experts  attached  to  Our  delegation  in  Paris.  But  the  latest 
report  is  that  our  new  experts  have  reached  other  .conclusions,  so 
that  our  delegates  to  the  conference  are. now  urging,  in  opposition 
to  all  of  our  Allies,  a  very  different  settlement  of  the  question ;  and 
one,  too,  which  is  open  to  the  gravest  objections. 

We  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you,  your  committee,  and  the  Senate 
use  all  the  powers  intrusted  to  you  by  the  Constitution  to  secure 
such  treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  as  shall  conform  to  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  Senator  King's  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say — ^and  I  know  that 
you  are  informed  on  the  subject — ^that  our  delegates  array  them- 
selves as  against  giving  Thrace  to  Greece? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  That,  we  understand,  is  the  only  hitch  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  that  is  correct.  That  is  the  way  I  under- 
stood it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  have  it  appear  clearly  in  the  record. 

Senator  Bhandeoee.  It  was  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  that 
Assistant  Secretary  Polk  had  arrived  at  a  compromise  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Prof.  BoLLiNQ.  Are  you  referring  to  the  article  published  a  week 
ago  in  the  New  York  Times? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  think  it  was  about  that  time;  yes;  in  which 
compromise  one-third  of  Thrace  was  to  be  given  to  Greece. 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.^  We  have  no  direct  information  on  the  subject 
We  have  no  official  connection  with  anybody.  We  have  only  the 
sources  of  information  that  are  open  to  American  citizens,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Polk  would  ever 
gain  the  firm  support  of  Venizelos. 

The  first  question  involved  is  a  question  of  fact — the  character  o| 
the  population  of  Thrace.  While  we  are  not,  of  course,  basing  our 
request  upon  historical  considerations,  we  nevertheless  believe  that 
an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  present  distribution  of 
this  population  was  brought  about  will  help  to  carry  conviction. 

A  little  more  than  1 ,000  years  B.  C.^  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balkans 
could  have  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  language  into  three  well- 
defined  groups.  The  trunk  of  the  peninsula  was  divided  between 
the  lUyrians  on  the  west  and  the  Thracians  on  the  east,  while  its 
southern  extension  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  All  three  were 
members  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages  and  all  were,  relatively 
speaking,  newcomers  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Two  of  these  lan- 
guages have  passed  away  without  leaving  any  but  the  most  insignif- 
icant traces ;  for  of  lUyrian  and  Thracian,  practically  nothing  is  left 
save  a  few  names  of  persons  and  localities.  The  future  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  third  group--of  the  Greeks.  They  were  distin- 
guished, among  many  other  things,  by  a  genius  for  colonization — 
for  an  ability  to  go  among  other  peoples  and  not  only  govern,  but 
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assimilate  them — that  is,  make  Greeks  of  them  in  language,  ideals, 
and  feelings.  They  flowed  across  the  islands  of  the  i^ean,  first  to 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 

Then  the  tide  turned  toward  the  northern  coast  of  the  ^gean 
through  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  into  the  Black  Sea, 
reaching  as  far  as  Trebizond  and  the  Crimea.  The  movement  began 
in  the  eighth  century  B.  C,  lasted  through  the  seventh,  and  on  mto 
the  sixth  ceni;ur7.  Tne  result,  as  far  as  it  concerns  us,  is  a  fringe  of 
Greek  cities  running  around  the  coast  from  Salonica  to  Constanti- 
nople and  beyond.  These  cities  were  then  the  outposts  of  civilization, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  they  were  equal  to  any  part 
of  Greece  in  art,  science,  or  general  cultivation.  How  rapidly  Uieir 
influence  worked  upon  the  natives  of  the  hinterland  is  unknown 
in  detail;  but  promment  Athenian  families  like  those  of  Miltiades 
and  Thucydides  were  soon  intermarrying  with  the  Thracians  and 
proud  of  the  connection.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
the  frontier  of  Greek  influence  reached  at  this  time  a  line  drawn 
west  from  Midia.  A  century  later  Philip  of  Macedon  founded 
PhilippoUis  and  other  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  counti^  and  fought 
his  way  to  the  Black  Sea  at  Varna,  spreading  Greek  civilization  as 
he  went.^  A  few  years  later  Alexander  completed  his  father's  work, 
by  carrying  the  frontier  to  the  Danube.  It  is  very  significant  that  his 
fighting  seems  to  have  begun  when  he  reached  the  Balkan  range — 
the  old  boundary  between  Bulgaria  proper  and  Eastern  Rumelia. 
Apparentlv  that  was  then  the  Imiit  oi  the  Grecian  influence. 

Under  the  Romans,  the  land  remained  Greek  in  language  and  civ- 
ilization. Thrace  being  the  last  province  (46)  in  this  part  of  the 
world  to  be  incorporated  in  their  empire.  The  Latin  language  never 
gained  south  of  tne  Danube  a  foothold  comparable  with  that  which 
it  won  beyond  that  river.  That  points  to  the  presence  in  all  Thrace 
of  a  more  highly  civilized  people^  of  a  Greek  speaking  population. 

Coming  to  the  retrogression  oi  Hellenism  in  this  territory,  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  the  raids  of  the  Celts,  of  the  Goths,  of  the 
Huns,  and  oi  the  Avars.  These  marauding  peoples  came  and  went 
without  permanent  results.  But  there  was  another  great  migration, 
which  I  must  mention — ^the  coming  of  the  Slav,  fis  effect  is  seen 
even  to-day  in  the  presence  of  the  Slovenes,  the  Serbo-Croates,  and 
the  Bulgarians  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  movement  began  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  early  in  the  sixth  century  oi  our  era 
and  lasted  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  It  affected  most  of 
Uie  Balkan  peninsula  profoundly — ^but  the  remarkable  thing  is  the 
extent  to  wluch  Thrace  (in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word)  escaped. 
The  situation  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  on  the  ethnological  map  pub- 
lished by  L.  Niederle  fSlovanske  Starozitnosti  ii,  2,  1910,  p.  296), 
lowing  the  status  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

The  red  circles  on  this  map  represent  the  Bulgars  proper.  Like 
the  Huns  and  the  Turks,  they  were  a  Tartar  people  from  Asia.  The 
modem  Bulgarian  is  a  cross  between  them  and  the  Slav — a  hybrid 
people  with  Tartar  name,  Slavic  language,  and  mixed  blood.  Into 
the  combination  the  Bulgar  put  what  the  Slav  had  lacked— initiative 
and  organization.  They  established  a  kingdom  in  the  region  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  mountains — ^the  territory  that  is  Bul- 
garian in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  and  was  known  as  such  from 
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1878  to  1885.  It  was  a  state  with  a  checker  career  into  which  I  shall 
not  go.  It  dreamed  fitfully  of  vast  dominion.  The  dreams  took 
shape  at  times  and  led  the  Bulgars  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
and  Salonica.  But  these  cities  were  never  destined  to  be  theirs.  The 
dreams  vanished — the  Bulgar  could  never  establish  himself  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Aegean.  His  subjection  in  1893  to  the  Turk  put 
an  end  to  such  efforts.  Bulgars  then  disappear  from  history  until 
the  year  1877. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  What  is  the  title  of  the  red-backed  volume 
containing  the  map  to  which  you  have  referred? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  Slovanske  Starozitnosci,  by  Dr.  L.  Niederle,  pro- 
fessor of  Ceske  at  the  University  of  Praze. 

I  have  told  this  story  at  some  length  to  lead  up  to  the  question: 
Must  we  expect  to  find  in  Thrace  a  Bulgarian  population  or  a  pop- 
ulation that  is  part  Turkish,  part  Greek?  On  the  answer  to  that 
question  the  whole  issue  depends.  For,  as  Americans,  we  believe 
that  the  most  fundamental  of  all  rights  is  tiie  right  of  a  people  not 
merely  to  good  government  but  to  self  government.  That  is  some- 
thing entitled  to  precedence  over  considerations  of  policy  and  over 
economic  desires. 

Who,  then,  make  up  the  population  of  Thrace  ?  The  most  reliable 
statistics  available  are  those  of  the  Turkish  Government  for  1912, 
which  have  been  used  both  by  Venizlos  (Greece  before  the  peace  con- 
gress of  1919,  appendix  2)  and  Prof.  Sotariades  (an  ethnolo^cal 
map  illustrating  Hellenism  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Asia  Mmor, 
London,  1918).  These  figures  come  from  an  ally  of  Bulgaria,  and 
yet  they  show  that  in  the  whole  of  Thrace  there  are  957,S)0  Turks, 
730,000  Greeks,  112,000  Bulgarians,  188,000  Armenians,  65,000  Jews, 
and  151,000  inhabitants  of  other  nationalities. 

The  Turks  are  thus  the  most  numerous  element  in  the  population* 
But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  all  parties  are  a^eed.  Four  and  one- 
half  centuries  of  misrule,  tyranny,  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  plan  for  any  contmuance  of 
Turkish  Government  in  Europe.  The  Turks  must  either  leave  Thrace 
or  accept  the  government  of  some  other  people.  Their  destiny  is  clear. 
Of  the  remaining  element  the  Greeks  have  a  large  plurality,  and  in 
particular  they  outnumber  the  Bulgarians — ^the  only  others  to  be  con- 
sidered seriously — in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  possible  to  bring  an  dbjection  to  the  form 
of  this  presentation  of  the  case.  I  wish  to  consider  it  in  order  to  show 
that  the  vital  issue  remains  unaffected.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Venizelos  is  asking  only  for  a  part  of  Thrace  and  that  our  statistics 
should  refer  only  to  that  part.  I  recognize  the  force  of  such  an  ob- 
jection and  will  attempt  to  present  such  statistics.  They  can  not  be 
given  with  absolute  exactness,  because  the  figures  are  based  on  the  old 
administrative  district  and  the  new  lines  cut  across  them.  The  inex- 
actness, however,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  to  our  advantage. 
I  subtract,  therefore,  the  vilayet  of  Constantinople  and  the  Sandjaks 
of  Eodosto  and  Gallipoli,  which  lie  in  the  main  beyond  the  Enos- 
Midia  line,  with  a  population  of  489,000  Greeks  and  9,000  Bul^rs. 
I  subtract  also  four  northern  Sandjaks — ^Achi-Tchelembi,  Kirdjali, 
Mustapha-Pasha,  Tyrnovo — ^not  claimed  by  Mr.  Venizelos,  because 
they  contain  only  9,000  Greeks  to  36,000  Bulgarians. 
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The  result  is  232,000  Greeks  as  against  68,000  Bulgarians,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  over  3  to  1 — certainly  a  sufficient  preponderance  on 
which  to  base  a  valid  claim.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  other 
nationalities  (except  the  Turks,  348,000)  have  practically  disap- 
pered,  there  being  but  5,000  Armenians  and  13,000  Jews.  In  the  ter- 
ritory claimed,  the  Greeks  are  thus  much  more  than  double,  the  Bul- 
gars,  Armenians,  and  Jews  taken  together. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Greeks  are  willing  to 
give  up  the  territory  when  the  population  is  so  disproportionate? 

Proi.  BoLLiNG.  That  is  the  offer,  for  the  nationalization  of  every- 
thing bejrond,  and  concessions  so  liberal  surely  entitle  them  to  favor- 
able consideration  when  they  present  other  claims. 

To  attempt  a  similar  calculation  for  the  various  divisions  said  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Polk  for  the  partition  of  Thrace  is  impossible. 
The  details  of  his  plan  are  reported  too  indefinitely  and  his  lines 
seem  to  conflict  more  seriously  with  the  administrative  districts. 
You  can  form  a  better  judgment  by  consulting  an  ethnological  map. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  character 
of  the  authors  of  the  maps  which  support  our  contention.  I  have 
already  cited  the  map  of  Soteriades.  He  is  a  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Athens.  His  map  is  based  upon  these  figures 
and  so  adds  nothing  more  to  our  claim.  But  there  is  the  map  pub- 
lished by  Herman  Hirt  (Die  Indo-Germanen,  Strassburg,  1905-1907, 
map  2).  It -is  on  a  small  scale,  but  clearly  corroborates  our  position. 
Prof.  Hirt  is  the  leading  authority  of  the  world  upon  the  question  of 
the  ori^nal  home  of  the  Aryans  and  their  dispersion  through  Europe 
and  Asia.  No  scholar's  opinion  is  entitled  to  greater  weight.  His 
work  has  been  largely  with  the  Slavic  languages — that  fact,  his  Ger- 
man  nationality,  the  date  of  his  book,  all  combine  to  free  him  from 
any  suspicion  of  prejudice  in  the  case.  Then  there  is  the  map  facing 
page  20  in  the  JBalkans,  Oxford,  1915,  written  by  four  English 
scholars,  Nevill  Forbes,  Arnold  T.  Toynbee,  D.  Mitrany,  D.  G.  Ho- 
garth, at  a  time  when  it  was  hoped  that  Bulgaria  could  be  won  to  the 
side  of  our  allies.  Of  these,  Toynbee  and  Hogarth  are  eminent 
names  in  the  field  of  classical  scholarship.  Another  excellent  map  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Rise  of  Nationality  in  the  Balkans^  by  R.  W. 
Seton- Watson,  lecturer  in  East  European  history.  King's  College, 
University  London,  London,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Toynbee  is  one  of  the  great  classical  scholars. 

Prof  BoLLiNG.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Hogarth,  as  you  will  remember,  is 
the  great  explorer  at  Ephesus. 

Then  we  have  a  book  with  quite  a  remarkable  map  by  Amadore- 
Vergilj,  entitled  La  Questione  Rumeliota  e  la  Politica  Italiana.  The 
map  is  ethnological,  but  it  shows  the  distribution  of  Greek  and  Bul- 
garian schools  and  churches.  I  would  be  glad  if  the  Senators  would 
look  at  it,  because  it  proves  not  only  the  population  but  it  shows  also 
that  the  Greeks  are  better  educated,  more  interested  in  education,  as 
well  as  more  numerous  than  the  Bulgars. 

Senator  Swanson,  does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  character 
of  the  maps.  We  know  that  there  are  others  that  show  a  different 
result — a  Bulgarian  population  where  a  Bulgarian  corridor  was 
wanted.    Soteriades  mentions  one  such  ^^  issued  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Daily  Telegraph  by  the  firm  of  Geographia  (Ltd.)/'  I  have 
not  been  able  to  consult  it.  Another  was  published  by  Leon  Do- 
minian ;  a  third  appeared  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for 
December,  1918.  Of  the  last  two,  one  was  by  a  graduate^  the  other 
by  a  former  professor  of  Boberts  College.  Is  there  any  significance 
in  this  fact? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Can  you  state  briefly  what  conclusions  you 
draw  from  the  study  and  consideration  of  the  maps  and  the  volumes 
upon  which  you  rely,  what  deductions  you  draw? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  That  the  population  of  the  part  of  Thrace  in  ques- 
tion is  overwhelmingly  Greek  as  compared  with  Bulgarian. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  is  it  as  compared  to  the  aggregate  i>opu- 
lation? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  1?he  Turks,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  have  a 
plurality  over  the  Greeks,  a  substantial  pluralitv. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  that  substantial  plurality? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  In  the  whole  of  Thrace  there  are  957,000  Turks  and 
780,000  Greeks.  In  this  particular  part  of  Thrace  there  are  232,000 
Greeks.    I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  but  I  think  it  is  848,000  Turks. 

Senator  Moses.  When  you  say  Turks,  you  mean  Mohammedans? 

Prof.  BoMJNG.  Verjr  largely.  I  mean  people  who  feel  that  their 
national  consciousness  is  Turlash. 

iSenator  Moses.  Many  of  them  are  not  of  Ottoman  blood  ? 

Prof.  BoLMNG.  Many  of  them  are  not  of  Ottoman  blood. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  citation  of  authorities,  nor  with 
the  statement  of  what  we  could  prove  by  the  testimony  of  American 
citizens  familiar  with  Thrace  and  with  the  nationality  and  senti- 
ments of  its  population.  Our  opponents  seem,  indeed,  to  be  inclined 
to  shift  their  position.  Our  statistics,  they  say,  are  right  for  1912, 
and  our  maps,  also.  But  the  Bulgars  have  held  the  country  since 
1918— their  troops  have  been  there  during  the  war — and  the  ethnol- 
ogy of  the  country,  they  tell  us,  has  chan^d.  We  should,  they  urge, 
recognize  the  changed  condition.  In  plain  language,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  means  we  should  reward  murder  and  fnghtfulness.  Such  an 
argument  needs  no  answer. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  view  of  the  situation  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  a  people's  right  to  self-determination. 

In  the  part  of  Thrace  asked  for  by  Mr.  Venizelos  there  are  more 
than  three  Greeks  to  every  Bulgar.  They  represent  a  population 
which  has  held  to  this  land  for  over  2,500  years  in  spite  oi  indescrib- 
able cruelty  and  oppression.  They  desire  ardently  to  govern  them- 
selves by  uniting  again  with  the  land  from  which  their  fathers  came. 
It  seems  to  us,  as  Americans,  a  plain  duty  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  this  desire. 

Mr.  Cassavetes  will  now  explain  to  you  the  plans  suggested  for 
the  thwarting  of  this  desire,  the  reasons  urged  in  their  support,,  and 
our  reasons  for  finding  them  unsatisfactory.  ^ 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Before  you  leave  the  stand,  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  one  question.  You  alluded  in  one  portion  of  your  remarks 
to  the  books  published  by  a  professor — one  by  a  professor,  and  the 
other  by  a  graduate  of  Eoberts  College,  and  made  some  suggestions 
about  that  college.    That  college  comes  out  in  a  good  many  of  our 
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hearings  on  these  matters.  What  is  its  position  there?  Does  it 
wield  any  influence  in  its  vicinity  on  political  questions,  or  the  deter- 
mination of  any  such  matters  as  we  have  been  discussing? 

Prof.  BoUiiNG.  Senator,  if  you  will  recall  in  the  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  to  which  you  allude,  it  was  claimed  there  that  it 
was  Roberts  College  that  was  responsible  for  this  new  plan,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  reminded  us  that  it  was  Roberts  College  that  kept 
us  out  of  the  war  with  Bulgaria,  and  with  Turkey.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal information  with  regard  to  Roberts  College.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  conmiittee  may  be  able  to  inform  you  more  definitely. 

Senator  Brandbqee.  I  remember  at  the  time  the  committee  was 
considering  the  wisdom  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey, 
and  Bulgaria,  that  several  clergymen  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee protesting  against  it,  and  that  thejr  were  interested  in  Roberts 
College.    That  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  asked  the  question. 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  We  see  statements  such  as  were  made  in  the  New 
York  Times,  which  I  have  quoted,  and  I  ask  you  gentlemen  whether 
it  is  not  a  strange  coincidence  that  two  maps  giving  a  pro-Bul^rian 
view  of  the  situation  should  be  that  connected  with  Rooerts  College? 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  your  state- 
ment, before  I  came  in,  discuss  the  commercial  (question  to  show  that 
the  outlets  to  the  Agean,  which  the  Bulgars  desire,  are  not  necessary' 
to  their  development? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  No ;  I  have  left  that  to  the  others  who  will  follow. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  for  my  own  information,  which  is  meager  on  this  subject, 
you  spoke  of  the  Bulgarians  as  being  a  cross  between  two  nations? 

Prof.  BoLMNG.  Slavs  and  Bulbars. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Slavs? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  The  Slavs  are  one  of  the  Indo-European  people. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  the  Slavs  Tartars? 

Prof.  BoLMNG.  No,  sir.  The  earlier  homes  of  the  Slavs  would  be 
along  the  middle  and  the  upper  courses  of  the  Dneiper,  and  going 
back  joining  with  the  Lithuanians,  and  then  closely  with  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  the  Tartars  Mongolians? 

Prof.  BoUiiNG.  That  is  not  an  anthropological  but  a  linguistic 
term,  but  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  N.  T.  CASSAVETES. 

Mr.  Cassavetes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  the  honor,  together  with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Prof. 
Boiling,  to  present  to  you  the  sentiments  of  half  a  million  Americans 
of  Greek  descent.    As  an  American  of  Greek  descent,  I  desire  to  em- 

f>hasize  the  fact  that  we  have  come  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
ations  Committee  only  as  American  citizens  to  plead  the  case  of  an 
allied  and  friendly  nation  which  looks  for  justice  at  the  hands  of 
America.  Whatever  the  decision  of  our  Government  in  the  case  of 
Thrace,  we  wish  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  loyalty  of  the  .Ajnerican  citizens  ox  Greek  descent  to  this 
country,  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  their  adopted  country. 
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My  distinguished  colleague  has,  I  believe,  established  beyond 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  numerical,  cultural,  and  economic  supe- 
riority of  the  Greeks  in  Thrace  is  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  Greek  element.  This  fact  alone  should  be  sufficient  to 
induce  our  country  to  decide  in  favor  of  Greece  in  the  question  of 
Thrace.'  Unfortunately,  we  understand  from  the  reports  which 
come  to  us  from  Paris  that  our  American  delegation,  while  admit- 
ting the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Greek  element  in  Thrace,  is 
not  prepared  to  allow  Thrace  to  be  united  with  the  mother  country 
Greece.  What  imperative  reasons  are  forcing  themselves  upon  our 
delegates  at  Paris  to  disregard  the  principle  of  nationality  m  favor 
of  the  ally  of  our  enemies  and  at  the  expense  of  one  of  our  faithful 
Allies  ?  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  trace  on  the  map  the  latest  plan 
submitted  by  our  American  delegation  at  Paris  in  connection  with 
the  solution  of  the  Question  of  Tnrace.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
entire  Province  of  Tnrace  is  divided  into  two  parts,  eastern  and  west- 
em  Thrace,  separated  by  the  river  Hebrus  or  Maritza.  Eastern 
Thrace  is  further  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  running  from  the 
Gulf  of  Saros  to  the  town  of  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea. 

That  portion  lying  to  the  east  of  this  line  is  to  become  international 
with  Constantinople ;  the  other  part  is  to  be  given  to  Greece.  West- 
em  Thrace  is  divided  into  three  part,  as  follows:  The  territory  in- 
cluded between  the  old  Greek  frontier  on  the  JSgean  Sea  and  the 
town  of  Maronia  between  a  line  running  north  of  this  town  to  a  dis- 
tance halfway  between  the  sea  and  the  old  Bulgarian  frontier  and 
between  a  line  from  this  central  point  to  the  old  Greek  frontier  is 
given  to  Greece.  The  portion  included  between  the  Maritza  River 
and  the  Greek  portion  of  Western  Thrace  is  internationalized  and 
the  rest  of  Western  Thrace  is  given  to  Bulgaria.  The  most  important 
objection  to  this  plan  is,  of  course,  the  violation  of  the  principle  of 
nationality  and  that  of  the  economic  unity  of  the  Province  of  Thrace. 
No  less  serious  an  objection  is  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  Eastern 
Thrace  given  to  Greece  is  absolutely  disconnected  from  Greece  proper, 
remains  suspended  in  the  air,  without  harbors  on  the  Black  Sea  on  on 
the  ^gean,  a  temptation,  inviting  Bulgarian  agression,  with  Greece 
absolutely  incapable  of  rendering  military  assistance  in  case  Bul- 
garia should  decide  to  invade  the  territory.  What  are  the  reasons 
adduced  by  the  American  delegation  at  Paris  in  justification  of  this 
plan?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  contended  that  Bulgaria  needs  an  eco- 
nomic outlet  on  the  ^gean.  Secondly,  it  is  argued  that  unless  Bul- 
garia has  a  guaranty  of  a  free  access  to  the  ^SSgean  Sea,  she  will  not 
cease  from  plotting  and  preparing  for  a  Balkan  war.  Thirdly,  it  is 
ar^ed  that  the  Ainerican  delegation  is  forced  to  oppose  Greek 
claims  to  Thrace^  in  order  to  discourage  the  desire  of  the  Great 
Powers  for  splitting  Bulgaria  between  Roumania  and  Serbia.  We 
shall  take  up  these  arguments  one  by  one. 

Bulgaria  nas  no  economic  need  of  an  outlet  to  the  Aegean.  Bul- 
garia, a  nation  of  four  million  and  a  half,  has  two  excdlent  ports 
on  the  Black  Sea — Vama  and  Bourgas.  Roumania,  a  nation  of 
15,000,000,  has  only  oneport  on  the  same  sea — Constanza.  With  the 
internationalization  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  Bulgaria 
can  not  be  said  to  be  barred  from  an  access  to  the  Aegean.    The  only 

B)rt  included  in  the  international  strip  of  Thrace  is  the  port  of  the 
e-de  Agach.    This  port  is  absolutely  unavailable  for  commercial 
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purposes.  The  De-de  Agach  is  only  an  open  roadstead,  which  will 
take  millions  of  dollars  to  render  available  for  commercial  purposes. 
Bulgaria  has  held  that  port  since  1913,  and  she  not  only  has  not  seri- 
ously attempted  to  use  this  port  for  commercial  purposes,  but  she  has 
not  passed  any  legislation  providing  for  future  improvement  of  this 

g)rt  for  commercial  purposes.  She  has,  however,  provided  the 
e-de  Agach  with  a  very  small  railroad  line,  which  was  meant  to 
feed  the  submarines,  ifor  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  with  the 
internationalization  of  this  port  Bulgaria  will  avail  itself  of  it. 
No  Bulgarian  government  would  be  willing  to  make  financial  appro- 
priations for  the  improvement  of  this  port,  which  will  not  be  in  the 
possession  of  Bulgaria.  The  eastern  portion  of  Bulgaria,  in  which 
the  two  great  ports,  Varna  and  Bourgas,  lie,  is  the  commercial  and 
industrial  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  it  so  happens  that  it  wields  a  pre- 
ponderant mfiuence  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  this  preponderant  influence  will  permit  an  appropria- 
tion in  favor  of  improving  the  port  of  the  De-de  Agach,  which  is  not 
Bulgarian  and  which  will  mean  the  death  of  the  ports  of  Varna  and 
Bourgas  and  the  transference  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  center 
of  Bulgaria  from  that  portion  of  the  country  to  the  internationalized 
strip  of  Thrace.  It  becomes  evident,  then,  that  by  internationalizing 
a  portion  of  western  Thrace,  Bulgaria's  economic  necessity,  if  there 
be  any,  can  not  be  satisfied. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  argument,  namely,  the  fear  that  un- 
less we  give  a  guarantee  to  Bulgaria  of  a  free  access  to  the  Agean 
Sea  she  will  agitate  for  war  in  the  Balkans.  This  argument  may 
be  considered  from  two  points  of  view.  It  is  either  an  American 
concession  to  a  threat  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria,  or  a  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  American  delegates  and  an  attempt  to  placate  Bulgaria.  If 
it  is  an  admission  of  threat  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria,  the  American 
delegation  by  yielding  to  this  threat  is  clearly  admitting  that  there 
is  no  moral  force  behind  the  forces  of  the  Allies  to  enforce  jus- 
tice. If  it  is  merely  a  fear  and  an  attempt  to  placate  the  Bul- 
garians, the  American  delegation  shows  that  it  ignores  the  lessons 
of  the  events  which  have  transpired  since  1913,  and  also,  it  seems 
to  ignore  the  dreams  and  ambitions  of  Bulgaria.  In  1912  Mr. 
Venizelos,  in  the  hopes  of  establishing  the  Balkan  league,  and  in  full 
realization  of  the  tact  that  Bulgaria  would  not  consent  to  become 
a  member  of  that  league  without  serious  concessions  on  the  part  of 
Greece,  offered  Bulgaria  not  only  the  whole  of  Western  Thrace  and 
a  very  large  portion  of  Eastern  Thrace,  l>ut  also  the  largest  portion 
of  eastern  Macedonia  at  a  small  distance  from  Salonica.  Was  Bul- 
garia satisfied?  In  the  summer  of  1913  she  treacherously  attacked 
both  Greece  and  Serbia,  in  the  hopes  of  seizing  Salonica  and  Mon- 
astir,  and  in  the  hopes  of  reaching  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Bul- 
garian armies  were  completely  crushed.  At  the  treaty  of  Bucharest 
Mr.  Venizelos  was  disillusioned  as  to  the  possibility  of  pacifying 
Bulgaria  with  any  concessions  lesser  than  the  entire  Balkan  penin- 
sula. This  time  he  refused  to  repeat  the  error  of  1912,  and  insisted 
upon  occupying  Thrace,  but  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary,  each 
vieing  with  the  other  for  the  friendship  of  Bulgaria  as  a  military 
power  in  the  Balkans,  imposed  upon  Mr.  Venizelos  the  necessity  of 
yielding  Thrace  to  Bulgaria.  Was  Bulgaria  placated?  Imme- 
diately upon  the  occupation  of  Thrac«  the  Bulgarian  authorities 
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initiated  the  most  cruel  persecutions  against  the  Greek  element,  and 
in  1914  Bulgaria  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Germany,  and  Turkey. 

In  1915  France  and  England  insisted  that  Mr.  Venizelos  should 
make  concessions  to  Bulgaria  in  Eastern  Macedonia,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  detached  from  the  Central  Powers.  Mr.  Venizelos, 
while  completely  convinced  that  Bulgaria  was  already  determined  to 
throw  her  weight  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  expectation 
of  annihilating  Serbia,  of  crushing  Boiunania,  and  of  driving  Greece 
to  the  old  boundaries  of  1912,  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  allied 

Sowers  and  offered  Bulgari;^  the  port  of  Kavala.    We  read  in  the 
icho  de  Bulgaria  of  January  1, 1916,  the  following  editorial,  repub- 
lished in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  January  3, 1916: 

These  three  instances  in  the  course  of  six  years  show  beyond  doubt 
the  ambitions  of  Bulgaria  in  the  Balkans;  tnat  infinitely  greater  con- 
cessions have  been  made  to  Bulgaria  by  Mr.  Venizelos  and  have  proved 
futile,  and  that  the  thought  of  the  American  delegates  that  Bulgaria 
would  be  satisfied  and  placated  with  the  internationalization  of  a 
strip  of  Thracian  territory  is  undeniably  erroneous. 

In  closing  the  reply  to  the  second  contention  of  our  delegates  we 
should  not  fail  to  understand  that  an  international  strip  of  territory, 
far  from  succeeding  in  placating  Bulgaria,  will  only  expose  the  east- 
ern Thracian  portion  which  will  be  given  to  Greece  to  constant  dan- 
gers from  Bulgaria  and  will  encourage  Bulgaria  to  watch  for  an 
opportune  moment  to  invade  this  international  strip.  The  unfortu- 
nate events  that  took  place  between  1900  and  1906  in  Macedonia 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  European  conunission  of  control  will  in- 
evitably be  repjeated  in  this  international  strip  of.  Thrace. 

The  Bulgarians  will  subsidize  immigration  into  western  Thrace, 
and  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  counteract  this  movement  for  the  alteration 
of  a  national  character,  will  do  the  same  in  their  turn.  Friction  will 
be  inevitable;  revolutionary^  and  guerilla  warfare  will  take  place  in 
the  international  territory,  in  which  the  Greek  element  will  side  with 
the  Greek  revolutionists  and  the  imported  Bulgarians  with  the  Bul- 
garian comitadgis.  War  will  thus  be  inevitable.  We  have  so  far 
proved  that  the  plan  of  internationalizing  a  part  of  western  Thrace, 
far  from  creating  conditions  which  will  foster  permanent  peace,  cre- 
ates the  causes  for  inevitable  wars.  Bulgaria  will  ndt  be  satisfied, 
no  matter  what  concessions  the  peace  conference  is  disposed  to  make. 
The  only  plan  which  can  be  a  guaranty  of  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Balkans  is  the  plan  originally  suggested  b;^  Mr.  Venizelos  and  sub- 
scribed to  at  first  hj  the  American  delegation  at  Paris*  That  plan 
is,  as  indicated  on  this  map,  that  Greece  snould  occupy  those  portions 
of  Thrace  west  of  the  Saros-Midia  line  to  such  points  in  the  north  as 
are  preponderantly  Greek,  leaving  the  district  of  Moustapha-Pacha 
and  of  Tirlove  to  Bulgaria,  because  here  the  Bulgarian  element  is 
numerically  superior  to  the  Greek.  This  plan  is  a  guaranty  for  peace 
in  the  Balkans,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  oased  on  absolute 
justice.  The  Greek  Nation  will  be  completely  satisfied,  and  the  better 
elements  of  the  Bulgarian  Nation,  which  are  not  poisoned  with  im- 
perialistic ideas,  will  be  satisfied  with  this  solution  of  the  Thracian 
question. 

In  case  Bulgaria  should  think  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Balk- 
ans, a  strong  Ureece,  with  a  united  Thracian  front,  allied  to  Serbia 
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and  to  Boumania  will  be  a  convincing  argument  to  the  practical  Bul- 
garians that  it  will  not  pay  them  to  launch  again  upon  the  adven- 
tures of  1913  and  1916. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  last  argument,  that  the  American  delega- 
tion is  forced  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Greece  in  order  to  discourage 
the  desires  of  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  for  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  Bulgaria.  We  believe  that  American  diplomacy  can  protect 
Bulgarian  mtegrity  by  other  means  more  just  and  honorable.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  do  injustice  to  Greece  in  order  to  defend  Bulgaria 
from  foreign  aggression.  But  if  it  is  necessary  that  Greece  should 
give  the  first  example  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  to  the  other 
allied  Balkan  States,  we  may  respectfully  indicate  that  Mr.  Venize- 
los  has  already  ^one  to  the  limit  of  such  sacrifices.  The  Greek  people 
have  dreamed  ror  centuries  for  the  reestablishment  of  Hellenism  in 
Constantinople.  That  portion  of  Thrace  which  is  to  be  inter- 
nationalized and  is  to  include  Constantinople  as  its  capital  is  Greek 
in  history,  in  population,  in  commerce,  and  in  culture,  and  yet  the 
Greek  people  resign  themselves  to  the  abandonment  of  their  claims 
upon  the  most  cherished  portion  of  the  Thracian  Province  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  rivalries  of  the  great  powers  and  to  contribute  as  much 
as  is  within  their  power  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  peace. 
But  Greece  not  only  has  made  concessions  in  Thrace,  but  also  has 
offered  willingly  half  a  million  Greeks  on  the  Black  Sea  to  make 
possible  the  creation  of  an  Armenian  State.  In  view  of  such  sac- 
rifices we  hardly  believe  justifiable  the  insistence  of  our  delegates 
to  force  upon  Greece  the  necessity  of  greater  sacrifice,  which  may 
exasperate  the  Grecian  people  and  alienate  their  friendship  for 
America  and  for  the  allied  powers. 

In  concluding,  we  wish  to  repeat  that  Bulgaria  has  no  need  of 
economic  access  to  the  Aegean;  that  the  internationalization  of  a 
strip  of  Thrace  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  principle  of  nationality, 
but  will  also  create  causes  for  future  wars  in  the  oalkans;  it  fails  to 
placate  Bulgaria  and  is  certain  to  alienate  the  friendship  of  Greece, 
it  encourage  Bul^ria  to^  hope  for  a  possibility  of  invading  eastern 
Thrace  and  the  internationalized  strip,  and  renders  Greece  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  meeting  a  Bulgarian  aggression.  In  other  words, 
it  strengthens  the  enemy  of  yesterday,  and  the  certain  enemy  of  to- 
morrow by  weakening  our  alljr  of  yesterday,  who  of  necessity  must 
be  our  ally  of  to-morrow.  Justice  and  sane  policy  dictate  that  Greece 
should  have  those  portions  of  Thrace  which  are  claimed  by  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos.  With  Venizelos  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Greece,  we  may  be 
certain  that  Bulgaria  can  be  pursuaded  to  throw  off  her  imperialistic 
dreams  and  to  recognize  the  community  of  interests  between  the  Bul- 
garian and  the  Greek  nations,  the  one  being  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, the  other  a  commercial  and  industrial  one. 

Prof.  BoLMNO.  Mr.  Cassavetes  has  finished  his  argument  unless 
there  is  some  question,  which  we  will  try  to  answer. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice  and  have  full  confi- 
dence in  the  action  that  the  Government  will  take. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  5.36  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  September  2, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


HONDAY,  SBPTBXBBR  2,  1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  of  Fobeign  Relations, 

Wdshington,  D,  0. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Gabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  New,. 
Moses,  Swanson,  and  Fomerene. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  those  who  desire  to  speak  in  behalf' 
of  Hungary.  Our  time  is  very  short.  We  can  give  you  gentlemen^ 
only  an  hour,  as  we  have  another  hearing  set  for  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  ETTOEVE  PIViVT,  ITATIOirAL  SECBETABT  OF 
THE  HTTSrOASIAH-AMEBICAir  FEDERATIOE. 

Mr.  PiVANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Conamittee  on*. 
Foreign  Relations,  before  presentu^  our  case  to  you  on  behalf  of  the- 
Himgarian-American  Federation,  I^wish  to  express  our  thanks  for;, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  spirit  of  fair  play  evinced  by  the  willingness 
of  your  committee  to  have  us  testify  before  you  in  the  case  of 
Hungary. 

We  feel  that  m  appearing  before  you  we  are  performing  a  civic- 
duty  and  are  serving  the  best  interests  of  our  country  as  well  as  of 
mankind,  for — 

(1)  We  endeavor  thereby  to  prevent  the  United  States  of  America 
from  becoming  an  active  partner  to  the  unwarranted,  unjust  and 
arbitrary  disintegration  and  annihilation  of  a  country  that  has  existed 
in  the  territorial  condition  now  to  be  disturbed  for  over  a  thousand 
years  and  had  become  a  recognized  factor  of  civilization; 

(2)  Bv  placing  at  the  disposal  of  your  committee,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  American  people  the  true  facts  of 
the  case,  we  endeavor  to  prevent  that  judgment  be  based  on  the 
one-sidea,  or  unreal,  or  fabricated  statements  which  have  been 
spread  broadcast  by  the  claimants  of  Hungarian  territory  for  several 
years  P&st; 

(3)  The  fate  of  what  had  been  known  until  the  armistice  as  Hun- 
gary is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  lack  of  iaterest  in  the  subject  shown  by  various 
factors  ofpublic  opinion  in  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
peace  of  Eairope  depends  on  it. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  lucidity  of  our  brief,  we  beg  leave  to  give 

first  a  concise  account  of  the  treatment  accoraed  to  Hungary  during 

t^e  armistice,  then  present  our  data  and  arjguments  grouped  tis  to  (1) 

the  historical;  (2)  the  racial  or  etlmographic;  (3)  the  religious-  (4)  the 

economic:  and  (5)  the  political  or  international  aspects  of  tne  case^ 

and.  finally,  state  our  conclusions. 

'  ^'  947 
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On  the  night  from  October  30  to  October  31,  1918,  after  much 
agitation  lasting  several  months,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Budapest, 
the  Capital  of  Hungary,  which  put  Coimt  Michael  K&rolvi  into  power, 
demanded  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  opening  of 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Shortly 
aftei'ward  a  republican  form  of  government  was  adopted  by  the 
Hungarian  National  Council  based  on  universal  male  and  female 
sufFraoje,  and  K&rolyi  was  elected  temporary  president.  It  was  quite 
logical  to  have  K&rolyi  head  this  movement,  for  K&rolyi  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  party  in  the  Himgarian  Parliament  opposed  to  the  alli- 
ance with  Germany,  he  had  openly,  and  with  considerable  risk  to  his 
person,  avowed  his  friendship  for  the  Allies,  and  had  been  a  radical 
democrat  arid  pacifist. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  had  the  Allies  not  unnecessarily 
opposed,  humiliated,  deceived  and  driven  into  despair  the  decent  and 
orderly  K&rolyi  Government,  not  to  speak  of  having  given  it  some 
well-deserved  encouragement,  most  of  the  chaos,  bloodshed,  ajid 
suffering  still  prevailing  in  Eastern  Europe  could  have  been  avoided 
and  Bolshevism  would  never  have  come  to  power  in  Hungary.  (We 
refer,  for  instance,  to  Prof.  Philip  Marshall  Brown's  iuuminating 
article  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Times  for  July  27, 
1919.  Prof.  Brown  had  been  one  of  our  experts  to  the  peace  com- 
mission.) 

On  November  7,  1918,  Count  Michael  K&rolyi,  with  a  staff  of 
experts,  went  to  Belgrade  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  French 

feneral  Franchet  d'Esperey,  commander  of  the  allied  forces  in  the 
last.  The  general  treatea  K&rolyi,  the  head  of  a  noble  nation,  as 
no  gentleman  would  think  of  treating  a  servant;  he  told  him  he  held 
the  fate  of  Himgary  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  could  destroy  her 
by  turning  her  neighbors  loose  on  her  (which  he  subsequently  did): 
and  replied  to  Kfirolyi's  request  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  coal 
in  order  to  keep  the  mills  running  with  these  historic  words: 

''What  the  h — ^1  do  you  want  coal  for?  A  100  years  ago  you  used 
windmills.   "Whj  can  not  you  get  along  with  them  now?" 

The  armistice  dictated  by  Gen.  Franchet  imposed  very  heavy  obli- 
gation of  an  economic  kind  on  Hungary.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  her  military  supplies,  rolling  stock,  nver  boats,  and  live  stock  was 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Ames.  The  Himgarian  Army  was  to  be 
reduced  to  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  division  of  cavalry. 
The  territory  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation  (which  ran,  roughly 
speaking,  along  the  River  Maros  and  continued  southwestward 
on  an  artificial  line  across  the  Tisza  and  the  Danube  to  the  river 
Drave),  viz.,  one-third  of  Hungary,  was  to  be  open  to  occupation 
by  the  allied  or  associated  armies.  The  occupation  was  to  be  tem- 
porary, and  the  territorial  questions  were  to  be  settled  finally  by  the 
peace  conference. 

There  was  only  one  provision  in  the  armistice  not  unfavorable  to 
Hungary,  and  that  was  to  the  effect  that  the  civil  administration, 
even  of  the  occupied  territories,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hungarian  Government,  thus  assuring  the  continuance  of  the  cen- 
tralized system  for  the  distribution  of  food,  coal,  and  other  necessaries 
of  life,  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  at  that  time  Hungary  had 
enough  food  to  last  until  the  next  harvest;  in  fact,  she  haa  a  little 
surplus  which  she  was  willing  to  give  to  Vienna  or  Prague  in  exchange 
of  certain  manufactures  and  coal. 
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Although  the  Hungarians  have  speedily  fulfilled  their  obligations, 
this  provision  of  the  armistice  has  been  violated  by  the  Ames  and 
their  associates  from  the  very  first,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  all 
the  famine,  idleness,  and  anarchy  in  Hungary. 

The  western  part  of  the  territory  laid  open  to  occupation  was 
invaded  in  November  by  the  Serbian  armjr,  which  was  followed  in 
the  eastern  part  by  the  Rumanian  army  in  December.  The  Ru- 
manians were  somewhat  late,  because  at  the  conclusion  of  Uie 
armistice  they  had  hardly  any  army  worth  speaking  of.  Their  first 
soldiers  arriving  in  Hungary  were  very  badly  equipped,  manv  of  them 
wearing  straw  hats  in  December  and  low  moccasms  instead  of  shoes 
or  boots.  But  they  were  not  bashful  at  all  about  helping  themselves 
to  the  military  stores  in  Hungary,  and  soon  looked  spick  and  span. 

The  first  thing  the  occupying  armies  did  was  to  annex  the  occupied 
territories,  remove  all  the  Hungarian  officials  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ruler  of  the  invaders,  denationalize  the  Hun- 
garian schools,  and  dischai^e  the  Hungarian  profeiasors  and  teachers 
who  could  or  would  not  teach  in  the  language  of  the  invaders. 
Exactly  the  same  procedure  was  followed  later  by  the  Czechs,  who. 
under  the  pretext  of  ^'occupying  strategically  miportant  points, 
overran  and  formally  annexed  northern  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  this 
was  contrary  not  only  to  the  law  of  nations,  but  also  to  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  armistice;  nevertheless,  the  Allies  approved  of  it 
and  paid  no  attention  to  Ktoolyi's  frantic  notes  of  protest. 

But  the  Roumanians  were  not  satisfied  with  occupying  and  annex- 
ing those  parts  of  Hungary  which  lie  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 
Having  made  sure  of  it  that  Hungary  had  disarmed  hersdf,  they 
trans^essed  the  line  of  demarcation  and  gradually  advanced  to  the 
river  Tisza,  getting  what  they  styled  the ''  maperimn, "  or  sovereignty, 
over  all  the  coveted  Hungarian  territory  except  two  counties  in  the 
south  held  by  the  iSerbians.  This  disgraceful  war  on  a  disarmed 
cotrntry  during  a  period  of  armistice  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem 
history;  it  was  illegal,  dishonorable,  and  cowardly.  Yet  the  Allies 
approved  of  it,  made  Karolyi's  position  more  and  more  untenable, 
and  finally  drove  what  was  left  of  Himgary  into  the  arms  of  Bolshe- 
vism, which  could  have  been  easily  averted  by  the  application  of  a 
little  horse  sense,  not  to  speak  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Two  of  the  many  authentic  reports  of  incidents  illustrative  of  4he 
Roumanian  idea  of  government  and  the  rights  of  racial  minorities 
are  given  here. 

A  few  days  after  last  Christmas  an  Hungarian  captain  walked 
with  his  wife  on  the  main  street  of  Kolozsyar,  the  capital  of  Traflsyl- 
vania,  which  is  a  purely  Himgarian  city,  rich  in  historical  associations 
dear  to  everv  Hungarian,  and  is,  by  the  way,  a  goed  distance  beyond 
the  line  of  demarcation.  A  Roumanian  patrol  was  passing  by,  and 
the  lady  observed  to  her  husband  in  Hungarian  that  yesterday  she 
had  seen  these  same  fellows,  who  were  wearing  new  Himgarian 
uniforms  and  boots,  in  ragged  clothes  and  worn-out  moccasms. 
whereupon  the  soldier  in  charge  of  the  patrol,  who  had  overheard 
the  remark,  placed  the  captain  and  his  wife  under  arrest  and  marched 
them  off  to  headquarters.  There  the  lady  and  her  husband  were 
stripped  by  soldiers,  and  25  strokes  of  the  birch  were  administered 
on  their  bare  bodies. 
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This  was  reported  with  full  names  and  other  data  to  Pk^f .  Ooolidge, 
of  Harvard  University,  who,  as  an  expert  attached  to  the  American 

Jeace  commission,  spent  a  few  days  in  Budapest  in  January  last. 
t  was  further  reported  to  him  that  the  Serbians  had  also  introduced 
flogging  as  a  punishment  in  those  r^ons  of  Hungary  which  were 
occupied  by  them. 

The  other  incident  is  reported  in  a  letter  from  a  professor  of  the 
University  of  Kolozsvar  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Nation  and 

fublished  among  the  editorials  of  that  periodical  on  July  12,  1919. 
t  reads: 

On  May  10  the  Roumanians,  replying  on  military  force,  declared  our  university  to 
be  the  property  of  the  Roumanian  State,  and  invited  our  professors  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Roumania  and  its  King.  Ralying  on  international  law  we  unanimously 
refused  to  commit  such  an  act  oi  treason  to  the  fittherland.  Thereupon,  48  hours 
after  the  dispatch  of  their  demand,  our  imiversity  was  surrounded,  during  lesson  time, 
by  armed  forces.  The  professors  were  expelled  from  their  chairs,  our  laboratoiy 
eqtiipment  was  seized,  and  neariy  2,500  students  were  dispersed  by  the  immediate 
suspension  of  our  university  life.  Furthermore,  the  assistant  professons  and  staff 
were  forced,  on  pain  of  immediate  expulsion,  to  remain  in  their  places  and  continue 
their  clinical  work  under  the  control  of  their  old  students  of  Roimianian  nationality. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  this  is  contrary  to  international  law.  It  is  enough  to 
remind  you  that,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law,  every 
military  occupation  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  merely  temporary,  and  has 
no  judicial  consequences.  Furthermbre,  article  76  of  the  Hague  Convention  ex- 
pressly forbids  an^  citizens  of  occupied  territory  from  being  invited  or  forced  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  cono^uering  power,  while  article  56  provides  that  the 
property  of  schools  and  scientific  mstitutes,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  State,  must 
De  considered  to  be  private  property. 

The  Czechs  are  reported  to  have  acted  in  the  same  way  toward 
the  Universities  of  Pozsony  and  Kassa,  two  large,  important  and 
historically  prominent  Him^arian  cities,  in  which  tne  Slovaks  form 
only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  population. 

Kfirolyi  was  an  extreme  pacifist  who  was  opposed  to  armed  re- 
sistance, taking  the  ground  that  the  occupation  of  Hungary  was 
only  temporary  and  the  Allies  would  in  tne  end  right  the  wrong. 
B6fa  Kun  thought  differently  and  orcanized  a  '*red"  army — ^whether 
in  excess  of  the  six  divisions  allowea  in  the  armistice  or  not,  we  do 
not  know — with  which  he  tried  to  regain  some  of  the  territory 
illegally  taken  away  from  Hungary  during  the  armistice.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  successful  against  the  Czechs,  nevertheless  ceased 
his  attacks  when  so  ordered  by  the  Allies.  When  his  government  in 
Budapest  was  finally  overthrown  the  '*red"  army  collapsed,  and 
the  Koiunanian  army,  standing  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tisza 
near  Szolnok,  viz.,  several  hundred  miles  beyond  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, crossed  that  river,  marched  on  Budapest  and  even  crossed  the 
Danube  into  western  Hungary.  It  was  one  of  those  easy  Roumanian 
"conquests,**  for  there  was  no  armed  force  to  resist  them,  and,  as 
has  been  reported,  they  made  most  unscrupulous  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

This  outrage  incensed  even  the  supreme  coimcil  in  Paris,  which  is 
perhaps  beginning  to  see  that  the  sport  with  disarmed  Hungary  had 
Deen  carried  too  far.  But  Roumania,  which  at  first  was  the  ally  of 
Austria-Hungary,  then  went  over  to  the  Allies,  then  made  a  separate 
peace  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
was  a  humble  supplicant  before  the  Allies,  snaps  her  fingers  at  them 
now  that  she  has  plenty  of  food  and  a  large  army  in  the  field  with 
nobody  to  oppose  it. 
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There  matters  now  stand.  Hungary  is  still  blockaded,  she  is  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  outside  world,  famine  and  idle- 
ness still  continue  in  a  naturally  rich  country,  and  whatever  is  left 
tiiere  the  Roumanians  are  taking  away  by  force. 

In  judging  the  case  of  Hungary  care  should  be  taken  not  to  con- 
foimd  it  with  that  of  Austria.  The  Empire  of  Austria,  which  has 
never  lawfully  included  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  came  into  existence 
only  in  1804,  and  was  a  conglomeration  of  former  kingdoms,  prin- 
cipalities, and  duchies,  or  parts  of  them,  added  by  the  Hapsburgs  to 
the  original  Archduchies  of  Lower  and  Upper  Austria  through  con- 
quest, marriage,  or  fraud.  Austria  has  never  been  a  nation,  has  never 
had  a  language  of  her  own,  and  is  now  being  dissolved  into  her  con- 
stituent parts,  or  into  groups  of  such  parte,  which  can  hardly  be 
objected  to  on  historical  grounds. 

Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a  homegeneous  country 
practically  within  her  present  boundaries  for  more  than  a  millen- 
nium, has  had  a  distinct  language  of  her  own,  and  can  not  be  dis- 
solved into  her  constituent  parts,  because  she  has  no  constituent 
parts,  except  Croatia  which  baa  been  a  separate  crownland  of 
Htmgary  with  a  high  d^ree  of  national  autonomv  or  home  rule. 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Croatians  wnose  aspirations 
were  for  compete  independence  which  was  freely  granted  them 
by  the  recent  Kirolyi  Government.  Himgary  prover  (viz,  Hungary 
without  Croatia)  can  thus  be  only  dismemoered  or  partitioned 
even  as  Poland  had  been  partitioned  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Reference  to  ''the  Maramouresh,"  ''we  Krishana''  (this 
name  is  unintelhgible  to  Himgarians),  Transylvania, "the  Banat," 
or  "the  Bachka"  are  apt  to  mislead  the  uninitiated  into  the  belief 
that  these  terms  denote  separate  provinces  of  Hungary,  whereas 
these  r^ons  are  integral  parts  of  Himgary  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  £^t  and  last  named,  which  are  two  Hungarian  coimties,  they 
form  not  even  separate  administrative  units. 

The  basin  of  the  middle  Danube,  encircled  by  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  had  been  the  tramping  ground  of  a  multitude  of  races — 
Celts,  Teutons,  Dacians,  Groths,   Slavs,  Huns,  Avars — during  the 

geat  migration  of  nations.  None  of  these  races,  not  even  the 
oman,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  government  in  that 
region  which  nature  itself  has  cut  out  to  form  one  coimtry.  It  was 
leit  to  the  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  who  imder  their  leader  Arpfid 
conquered  that  country  toward  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  to 
rear  there  a  solid  fabric  of  government  which  has  withstood  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  for  a  thousand  years. 

"The  Hungarian  constitution,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the  greatest 
English  authority  on  Hungary,  the  Hon.  C.  M.  Enatchbull-Hugessen, 
"which  has  been  obscured  at  intervals,  violated  at  times,  and  sus- 
pended for  a  period,  only  to  prove  its  indestructibiUty,  is  the  product 
of  no  charter  or  fundamental  statute,  but  is  the  result  of  a  slow  process 
of  development,  •  of  a  combination  of  statute  and  customary  law 
which  finds  its  nearest  parallel  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  remarkable 
that  two  such  different  races  should  have  proceeded  on  such  similar 
lines  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Asiatic  people,  which,  both  as 
regards  language  and  primitive  institutions,  introduced  an  entirely 
new  element  into  Europe.  The  foiir  blows  with  the  sword  directed 
at  his  coronation,  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  by  every  Hungarian 
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-King  down  to  Francis  Joseph  are  an  emblem  and  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Magyar  people  has  had  to  maintain  itseu  by  force  of 
arms  apainst  the  unceasing  attacks  of  alien  neighbors;  and  the  fact 
that  a  few  thousand  wanderers  from  Asia  were  able  to  preserve  their 
individuality  and  institutions  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  Slavs, 
Germans,  and  Turks,  and  obtained  comparatively  quickly  a  position 
of  equality  with  members  of  the  European  family,  argues  the  pos- 
session of  exceptional  military  and  poUtical  quaUties,  of  exceptional 
cohesiveness,  of  a  stoical  capacity  for  endurance,  and  of  a  rooted  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  future  which  no  vicissitudes  of 
fortime  have  been  able  to  destroy.  The  alien  jargon  first  heard  by 
European  ears  twelve  hundred  years  ago  has  m^tained  its  exist- 
ence in  spite  of  the  competition  of  German  and  Slav  dialects,  of 
deliberate  discouragement  and  temporary  neglect,  and  has  devel- 
oped into  a  language  which,  for  fullness  and  expressiveness,  for  the 
purpose  of  science  as  well  as  of  poetry,  is  the  equal  if  not  the  superior 
of  the  majority  of  European  tongues/' 

St.  Stephen  (907-1038)  was  the  first  ruler  of  Hungary  to  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and,  having  to  choose  between  Byzance  and 
Rome,  he  wisely  chose  the  latter,  thereby  saving  his  people  from 
absorption  by  the  Slavs  and  his  country  from  sinlang  to  the  level  of 
the  Balkan  States. 

In  1222  the  Hungarian  Diet  wrung  from  a  weak  king  the  Bulla 
Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  which — ^in  close  resemblance  to  the  Magna 
Charta  of  England,  which  preceded  it  only  by  a  few  years — ^is  a 
fimdamental  charter  of  Him^arian  hberty  and  one  of  the  proofs  of 
the  great  political  capacity  of  the  Hungarian  race. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  male  Une  of  the  house  of  Arp&d  (1308) 
the  country  was  niled  for  200  years  by  kings  from  various  dynasties, 
Among  whom  Louis,  the  Angevine,  surnamed  the  Great,  whose 
•dominion  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  Matthias 
Corvinus,  surnamed  the  Just,  son  of  John  Hunyady,  the  Tiu'k- 
beater,  were  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  fight  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had 
begim,  and  tne  Uon's  snare  of  defending  Christianity  against  the 
onslaught  of  Moslemism  fell  to  Hungary.  It  retarded  her  own  pro- 
OTess,  but  faciUtated  the  development  of  civilization  in  the  West  of 
Europe.  In  1526,  after  the  fateful  battle  of  Moh&cs,  the  country 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  to  be  reunited  only  ajfter  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  century. 
One-third  of  the  country  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Turks,  Transyl- 
vania (southeastern  Hungary)  was  ruled  by  Hungarian  princes,  and 
the  rest  was  under  the  riue  of  the  Ilapsburgs. 

Until  1867  the  policy  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  twofold:  To 
Germanize  and  Romanize  Hungary,  and,  acting  on  their  motto  divide 
ut  imperes,  to  play  off  one  race  against  the  other.  In  the  latter  they 
succeeded  only  too  well,  but  their  other  efforts  failed  against  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  in  defendhig  their  nationality 
and  religious  freedom.  There  is  only  one  absorbent  civilization  in 
Hungary,  the  Hungarian,  and,  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  people 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church,  Hungary  is  still  the  easternmost  bul- 
wark of  Protestantism.  The  uprisings  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  centuries,  led  by  Bocskay,  Bethlen,  and  R&k6czi,  were 
made  just  as  much  in  the  d.efense  of  religious  hberty  as  of  national 
independence. 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  In  your  brief  there  is  a  map  labeled  ''Map 
of  Hungary." 

Mr.  riVANY.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  central  white  part  of  it 
refer  to  ? 

Mr.  PivAny.  That  is  the  little  part  which  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to 
Hungary — only  20  per  cent  of  the  country. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  It  is  not  labeled 
on  the  map. 

Mr.  Pit  ANY.  No.  In  1848  the  Hungarians  rose  again  against  the 
autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth, 
the  champion  of  European  democracy.  The  interest  of  the  American 
people  in  the  gaUant  struggle  of  Himgary  was  so  great  that  President 
Taylor,  in  June,  1849,  sent  a  ' 'special  and  coimdential  agent"  to 
Hungary  in  the  person  of  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  who, 
however,  arrived  too  late,  for  Russia,  the  greatest  nulitary  power  oi 
the  age,  had  intervened  in  favor  of  the  Hapsburgs,  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  looking  on  without  a  word  of  protest.  (See  Mann's 
report  in  Appendix  A.) 

In  1851  Kossuth,  who  had  been  freed  from  internment  mainly 
through  the  eflForts  of  Daniel  Webster,  was  invited  to  the  United 
States  as  the  guest  of  ther  Nation,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, to  which  only  that  given  to  Laf^ette  may  be  compared.  Tfia 
tour  of  the  United  States  failed  in  its  principal  object  of  securing 
American  support  for  the  next  uprising  of  the  Hungarians,  and  is 
now  remarkable  mainly  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  advocate 
in  America  the  very  principles  which  President  Wilson  had  been 
propounding,  viz,  the  right  of  self-determination,  a  lea^e  of  nations 
to  protect  it,  the  partakmg  of  America  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World. 
And  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy  as  the  root  of  all  international 
intrigue. 

In  1859  Kossuth  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Cavour  and 
Napoleon  HI  to  carry  the  Austro-Italian  war  into  Him^ary,  where- 
upon the  Hungarians  would  rise  again  to  expel  the  Hapsbur^.  But 
Napoleon,  getting  frightened  by  nis  own  success,  broke  his  word, 
ana  concluded  the  premature  peace  of  Villa  Franca,  thereby  shatter- 
ing all  hopes  of  the  Hungarians. 

Having  been  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  three  times,  in  1849, 
1852,  and  1859,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hungarv  finally  con- 
sented to  the  compromise  of  1867  with  Austria  and  the  Hapsburgs 
which  restored — at  least  on  paper — her  constitution? 

Hungary's  imfortimate  connection  with  the  Hapburgs  forced  upon 
her  by  the  attitude  of  the  western  powers  and  the  threatening 
Russian  peril,  led  inevitably  to  the  alliance  with  Germany.  That 
the  Russian  or  Slavic  peril  to  Hungary  was  not  imaginary  has  been 
proved  by  recent  events. 

In  the  condemnation  of  Hungary  for  having  entered  the  German 
alliance  these  facts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  should  also  not  be 
forgotten  that  under  the  political  arrangement  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  known  as  dualism,  Hungary  had  no  control  of  her  foreign 
policy  and  of  her  army. 

Of  the  four  claimants  to  Himgarian  territory  two,  viz,  Serbia  and 
German  Austria,  have — as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us — not  based  their 
claims  on  historical  grounds. 
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The  Bohemians,  or  Czechs,  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  semi- 
mythical  Moravian  Empu*e  of  Svatpoluk,  which  is  alleged  to  have 
extended  over  parts  of  northern  Hungary  and  been  disrupted  by  the 
incursion  of  the  Himgarians  in  the  nmtn  century.  The  Slovaks,  it 
is  alleged,  are  the  descendants  of  Svatopluk's  Moravians. 

The  Rumanians  have  advanced  a  more  definite  claim  to  priority  of 
occupation  in  the  theory  of  their  descent  from  the  Daco-Romans 
who  nad  lived  in  Transylvania  before  the  miration  of  the  nations. 

Both  of  these  theories  have  been  proved  bynistorical  reasearch  to 
be  false.  But  even  if  they  were  not  false,  the  principle  of  priority  of 
occupation  has  never  been  defined  in  the  law  of  nations,  rlow  many 
years  of  occupation  is  required  to  establish  a  valid  title  to  a  country  ? 
One  hundred  years,  or  500  years,  or  more?  If  occupation  for  a 
thousand  years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  country, 
then  we  may  be  called  upon  some  day  to  relinquish  our  title  to  Texas, 
and  CaUfomia,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
Mexico,  or  Spain,  or  the  Inaians,  and  the  whole  map  of  Europe  may 
have  to  be  made  over,  too.  And  it  is  certainly  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  go  back  for  a  title  to  a  country  to  a  perioa  before  me  migration  of 
the  nations  even  if  the  continuity  of  the  race  dispossessed  stamped 
their  civilization  on  the  whole  country. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  a  pretender  or  claimant  to  the  King- 
dom of  Hungary  I  * 

Mr.  PrvANY.  No,  sir;  there  is  not.  According  to  the  Himgarian 
constitution,  if  the  Hapsburgs  become  extinct,  then  the  right  of 
electing  another  king  goes  back  to  the  nation. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  There  was  a  king  of  Hungary  before  Austria 
absorbed  it,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Pivany.  Yes;  there  were  native  Hungarian  kings  up  to  1626. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  there  any  descendant  of  those  who  claims 
the  right  to  be  king  ? 

Mr.  FivIny.  No;  they  have  all  become  extinct. 

Now,  coming  to  the  racial  or  ethno^aphical  aspect  of  the  case,  I  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  the  committee  with  figures.  I  beg,  however,  to 
refer  the  committee  to  the  statistical  table  which  is  attached  to  the 
brief,  and  a  glance  at  it  will  show  these  two  things:  First,  that  in  all 
the  regions  which  it  is  proposed  to  wrest  from  Hungary  that  par- 
ticular race  in  whose  favor  that  region  is  claimed  is  in  the  minority. 
That  is  the  first.  But  the  second  fact  is  this,  that  by  the  proposed 
dismemberment  of  Hungary  more  than  one-half  of  the  Hungarian 
race,  the  principal  race  which  is  in  a  majority  in  the  country  at  large, 
would  get  outside  of  the  new  Hungarian  Government  and  would  have 
to  live  under  foreign  governments.  Now.  to  say  that  such  a  settle- 
ment is  based  on  the  self-determination  oi  races  or  nations  I  claim  is 
sheer  humbug.  It  is  impossible  to  call  that  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  self-determination,  where  the  dominant  race  is  being  split  into  four 
or  five  parts  and  only  the  minority  of  that  race  is  to  remain  imder 
the  old  government. 

Senator  Knox.  If  I  understand  this  map  here,  this  shaded  portion 
represents  Himgarjr  as  it  was. 

Air.  FiVANY.  As  it  was  without  Croatia — ^Hungary  proper. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  Before  they  began  to  trifle  wiSi  her  anatomy. 

}St,  Fivany.  Yes, 
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Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  that  this  settlement  in  the  case  of 
Hungary  is  not  based  upon  self-determination,  and  that  the  claim 
that  it  is  is  a  humbug. 

Mr.  Prv^ANY.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  looked  through  the  treaty  as  to 
other  settlements? 

Mr.  PivANY.  The  treaty  has  not  been  published  yet. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Oh,  yes;  it  has. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  the  Austrian  treaty? 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Have  you 
looked  through  the  treaty  of  Versailles  ? 

Mr.  Pivany.  Yes;  I  believe  in  the  treaty  with  Germany  there  is 
really  a  small  limitation  of  Germany  rights  by  the  boimdaries  of  the 
Central  Powers  which  are  to  be  settled. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  jud^e,  has  the 
principle  of  self-determination  been  the  rule  adopted  in  the  German 
peace  treaty  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  Austrian  peace  treatv? 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  the  treaty  of  Versailles^  the  allied  powers 
with  Germany. 

Mr.  PnrANY.  I  believe  as  a  whole  it  is  because  I  want  to  point  out 
this  fact:  Germany  is  going  to  be  deprived  of  only  10  per  cent  of 
her  continental  territory,  and  that  10  per  cent  consists  of  recent 
conquests,  or  comparatively  recent  conquests,  territories  with  over- 
whdming  non-German  population,  while  in  Hungary  they  want 
to  take  away  not  10  per  cent  but  80  per  cent  of  the  country,  and  all 
her  territory  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Hungary  for  a  thousand 
years.  Is  Hungary,  which  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the  great 
world  drama,  to  be  punished  eight  times  as  severely  as  Germany, 
which  was  the  leading  actor  ana  manager?  Is  there  any  justice  in 
that  settlement? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  justice  in  giving 
Shantung  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  PivAny.  I  do  not  believe  so^  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  gettmg  your  idea  of  what  self-determi- 
nation is;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Pivany.  I  believe,  Senator,  that  self-determination  can  be 
exercised  only  through  plebiscites.  Now,  aU  the  claimants  to  Hun- 
garian territory  are  strongly  opposed  to  plebiscites.  What  does  that 
mean  ?    That  means  that  tney  know  the  weakness  of  their  own  case. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  speak  of  the  Magyars.  What  is  the 
blood  and  stock  of  the  Magyars  ? 

Mr.  Pivany.  It  is  a  non-Aiyan  race.  It  belongs  neither  to  the 
Teutonic  nor  the  Latin  nor  the  Slavonic  root  of  races.  There  are  four 
races  and  the  Magyars,  I  should  say,  destined  to  form  a  buffer  state 
between  those  three  races. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  their  destination,  but  their 
origin. 

Mr.  Pivany.  Their  origin  is  from  a  non-Aryan  stock. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  are  they;  what  stock?  Are  they  an 
Indo-European  race? 

Mr.  Pivany.  They  belong  to  the  Finn-agarian  root  of  races.  In 
Europe  the  Finns  are  their  linguistic  kindred. 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  Are  they  related  to  the  Mongolian  race,  or 
Tartars  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Or  the  Turkish  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  To  the  Turkish  they  may  be.  The  Turkish  is  the 
southern  branch  of  that  race  of  which  the  Hungarian  is  the  northern 
branch  of  the  big  group  of  races. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Very  good.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  inter- 
rupting. 

Mr.  PivAny.  I  am  pleased  to  answer  your  questions.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  in  an  attempt  to  justify  the  partition  of  Hungary  the 
argument  has  been  advanced  that  the  minor  races  or,  rather,  some 
of  the  minor  races  of  Hungary  have  to  be  liberated  from  oppression 
by  the  Himgarians.    The  charge  of  racial  oppression  by  tne  Hun- 

farians  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact,  for  whatever  oppression  there 
as  been  in  Himgary  ha;s  been  on  class  lines,  and  not  on  racicJ  lines. 
Tlie  masses  of  the  Hungarians  or  Magyars  had  to  suffer  from  it  jiist 
as  much  as  had  the  masses  of  the  non-Magyars ;  and  whosoever  man- 
aged to  rise  above  the  masses  belonged  to  the  nding  classes  without 
regard  to  race  or  creed. 

The  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  toward  the  non- 
Ma^ars  (who  are  immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  inmiigrants) 
had  been  the  same  as  that  of  our  own  Government  toward  the  non- 
English-speaking  immigrants:  Perfect  equality  before  the  law,  but 
no  recognition  as  racialgroups  or  States  within  the  State.  What  is 
right  if  done  bv  the  American  Government  in  America  surely  can 
not  be  wrong  if  done  by  the  Hungarian  Government  in  Hungary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hungarian  Grovernment  had  gone  a  great 
deal  further  in  its  liberalism,  K>r  it  granted  considerable  subsidies 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  establish- 
ments of  the  non-Magyar  races.  There  were  thousands  of  schools, 
in  which  the  language  of  instruction  was  other  than  Hungarian,  it 
being  stipulated  only  that  the  Hungarian  language  be  also  taught  as 
a  subject  of  instruction  three  hours  a  week. 

I  will  not  read  the  figures  now.     I  have  them  in  the  brief. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  really  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
than  to  refer  to  your  points  tnat  are  sustained  by  your  brief  ?  Of 
course,  we  will  read  your  brief,  read  it  carefully.  The  ordinary  rule 
in  the  presentation  of  a  case  in  court  is  by  verbal  ai*^ment  to  point 
out  the  main  point  of  the  brief  and  not  read  the  brief.  This  seems 
to  be  pretty  long.  I  only  make  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  you 
might  condense  your  points,  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  reading  of  the 
brief. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes.  I  want  to  point  out  as  one  of  the  important 
points  that  even  if  the  charge  of  racial  oppression  were  true,  as  it  is 
not,  the  principle  that  immigrants  have  the  right  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  coimtry  whence  they  have  immigrated  against  their 
coimtry  of  adoption,  would  hardly  be  recognized  bv  our  Government. 
On  that  principle,  the  Germans  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  in  which 
States  thev  were  and  perhaps  still  are  in  the  majority,  if  that  prin- 
ciple should  be  invoked,  they  could  appeal  to  the  Kaiser  himself  for 
tlie  annexation  of  those  States  to  Germany,  or  at  least  for  their 
liberation  from  American  rule. 
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I  wanted  to  point  out  further  that  Hungary  had  been  the  eastern- 
most bulwark  of  Protestantism.  East  and  south  of  Hungary  Uiere 
is  no  Protestantism,  and  very  httle  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Now, 
it  is  well  Imown  that  in  Roumnaia  and  Serbia  ihe  Greek  Ch'thodox 
Church  is  the  State  church,  which  is  a  very  intolerant  church,  and 
creed  and  race  grow  there  together.  The  Catholics  have  a  wonderful 
organization  which  is  able  to  protect  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
the  Protestant  churches  are  national  or^nizations  and  the  partition 
of  Hungary  would  disrupt  this  nation^  organization  and  condemn 
them  to  practical  extinction. 

As  to  the  economical  aspect,  I  want  to  say  that  the  little  part  of 
Hungarv  which  is  to  be  left  to  Hungry  is  absolutely  imable  to  exist 
by  itseli,  because  it  is  a  purely  agncultural  part,  a  part  of  a  great 

Slain.     The  different  regions  of  Himgary  are  commercially  inter- 
ependent.     Separately  they  can  not  exist;  together  they  form  a 
fine,  self-supporting  organism. 

As  to  the  poUtical  or  international  aspect  of  the  case,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  this,  that  the  value  of  the  settlement  which  is  to  be 
arrived  at  in  Paris  depends  on  this:  WUl  it  readjust  the  affairs  of 
eastern  Europe  so  as  to  improve  them  or  not.  If  they  are  not 
improved,  of  course  the  settlement  would  not  be  of  value,  and  would 
be  a  permanent  menace  to  peace.  We  claim  that  the  Hungarian 
race,  the  Magyar  race,  is  the  only  one  which  is  able  to  establish  a 
permanent  government  in  that  part  of  Europe.  We  claim  iJiat  that 
race  has  shown  its  quahty,  its  ntness,  its  great  capacity  to  rule  tJiat 
part  of  the  world,  and  tnat  the  other  new  States  are  at  best  only 
trials.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  will  be  able  to  do  their  part 
or  not. 

So  I  beg  to  present  now  the  conclusions. 

1.  Hungary  has  existed  as  a  State  and  nation  for  over  a  thousand 
years,  in  a  territory  where  no  other  race  had  been  able  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  permanent  poUtical  organization.  Surely,  possession 
of  such  length  and  the  demonstration  of  such  poUtical  capacity  ought 
to  secure  a  dear  and  indisputable  title. 

2.  No  other  country  has  anjr  claim  on  any  part  of  Hungary  that 
could  be  based  on  '^historical  rights.'' 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  various  races  in  Hungary  positively 
prevents  any  territorial  readjustment,  by  which  more  homogeneous 
conditions  could  be  created  tnan  existed  till  now. 

4.  Hungary  has  always  been  the  land  of  religious  liberty  and  toler- 
ance. Roumanian  and  Serbian  rule  over  large  parts  of  Hungary  would 
disrupt  the  Hungarian  Protestant  churches  and  threaten  Protestant- 
ism with  extinction  in  the  east  of  Ewope. 

5.  Hungary  is  a  natural  geographic  and  hydrographic  unit,  to  dis- 
turb which  could  not  possimy  help  in  stabilizing  conditions. 

6.  Hungary  is  also  a  most  distinct  economic  unit,  all  parts  being 
interdependent.  Separately  they  can  not  exist,  together  they  are  a 
self-supporting  organism. 

7.  Not  only  would  the  cause  of  peace  not  be  promoted  bv  the  par- 
tition of  Hungary,  but  a  new  Balkan,  orMacedonia,  would  be  created 
right  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  become  the  source  of  permanent 
strife  and  complications. 

8.  Should  the  foregoing  facts  and  circumstances  be  considered  as 
of  unsufficient  force  and  importance  to  bar  the  claims  of  neighboring 
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nations,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  any  part  of 
Hungary  placed  under  a  new  soverei^ty  without  givkig  the  peoples 
of  such  parts  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  right  of  seu-determmar 
tion  by  plebiscites  under  fair  conditions. 

9.  Hungary  ought  not  to  be  dismembered  in  punishment,  because 
thk  would  not  be  warranted  by  Hungary's  acts  and  deeds  before 
and  durine  the  war.  Not  only  was  she  not  able  to  keep  out  of  the 
war,  but  desrelopments  since  the  armistice  justified  Hungary's  claim 
that  her  existence  had  been  in  constant  peril. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Why  was  she  not  able  to  keep  out  of  the 
war? 

Mr.  Pr^AKT.  Because  she  was  forced  into  the  connection  with  the 
Hapsburgs  and  thus  into  the  German  alliance.  It  was  not  possible 
for  ner  to  keep  out  of  the  war. 

I  have  explained  before  that  they  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  the 
Hapsburgs  several  times,  from  1849  to  1859,  in  three  cases,  and  in 
every  instance  Hungary  was  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  so  we 
beUeve  that  the  Hapsburg  government  was  practically  forced  on 
Hungary  by  the  attitude  oi  tne  western  powers. 

The  (!«AniMAN.  The  population  of  Hungary  is  about  half  Protes- 
tant, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PivAnIt.  No;  out  of  a  population  of  some  18,000,000  a  little 
more  than  4,000,000  are  Protestant.  Hungary  has  the  largest  unit 
of  the  Calvanistic  or  the  Presbyterian  church  of  any  country  in  the 
world.    There  are  more  Presbyterians  there  than  here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  religious  belief  of  the  other 
14,000,000  out  of  the  18,000,000?  If  only  4,000,000  are  Protestant, 
what  are  the  other  14,000,0000? 

Mr.  PivAnt.  About  one-half  of  them  are  Roman  and  Greek 
Catholic,  and  I  beheve  there  must  be  over  half  a  million  of  Hebrews, 
and  the  rest  belong  to  the  Grreek  Orthodox  Church,  mostly  Rou- 
manians and  Serbians. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  there  no  Mohammedans  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  PiVANT.  Not  worth  taking  into  account.  In  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  there  are  large  numbers  of  Mohammedans. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  generally  related  to  the  Slav  popu- 
lation when  I  asked  you  about  the  condition.  I  was  speakm^  of 
the  pure  Hungarians,  that  you  call  Magyars.  About  haJf  of  those 
are  rrotestant,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  PivAny.  Yes;  in  fact,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hungary 
and  the  Unitarian  Chiu*ch  consist  almost  exclusively  of  Magyars, 
and  the  Unitarian  Church,  which  is  the  mother  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Europe,  and  has  had  a  close  connection  with  the  English 
and  American  churches  for  centuries,  would  lose  all  her  congregations, 
except  where  the  Magyars  have  retained  control.  But  throughout 
all  tne  territories  claimed  by  Roumania  that  church  would  simply 
cease  to  exist.  They  would  not  allow  that  church  to  exist.  We  reel 
that  Hungary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  America,  as  the 
United  States  is  the  only  powerful  country  which  has  not  been  a 
party  to  the  immoral  secret  treaties  upon  which  the  claimants  of 
Hungarian  territory  are  pressing  their  claims. 

In  voicing  our  protest,  therefore,  against  the  proposed  partition 
of  Hungary  as  contrary  to  the  demand  of  justice  and  incompatible 
with  the  requirements  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  we  respectfully 
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ask  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  have  our  country 
become  a  party  to  the  annihilation  of  a  civilized  nation. 

Senator  jCnox.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  You  speak  of  these 
various  territories  as  being  claimed  by  the  French,  by  Roumania, 
and  by  Serbia. 

Mr.  PivANT.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  What  do  you  mean  by  '* claimed"  ? 

ifr.*  PivAny.  They  have  advanced  these  claims  at  Paris. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  any  indication  that  they  have  been 
allowed  as  claims  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  We  have  two  indications — ^first,  newspaper  reports, 
andj  second,  that  the  Allies  have  allowed  the  invaders  to  go  into  that 
territory. 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  how  accurate  is  this  map 
likely  to  bo,  in  view  of  the  Austrian  treaty;  whether  these  claims 
have  been  so  far  conceded  that  you  are  pretty  sure  they  are  going 
to  be  allowed. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Wo  know  what  each  of  the  races  wanted^  and  we 
know  pretty  well  what  they  did  not  get.  Now,  I  do  not  bdlieve  there 
is  any  exaggeration  in  this  at  all,  because  the  Roumanians  really 
want  to  get  down  to  this  river  Tisza.  In  fact,  they  have  gone  there 
and  have  gone  over  there. 

Senator  Knox.  Still,  this  will  be  subject  to  verification  by  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  of  course  this  is  not  finaL  This  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  show  it  graphically. 

Senator  Knox.  Of  course  this  question  is  not  involved  in  the 
German  treaty. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  This  question  is  not  involved  in  the  German  treaty, 
except  that  there  is  an  allusion  that  Germany  acknowledges  all  the 
boundaries  as  they  shall  be  set  in  the  future. 

Senator  ELnox.  She  agrees  to  be  bound  by  whatever  they  do  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  any  information  about  what  is 
contained  in  the  treaty  between  the  Auies  and  Austria  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  We  have  only  what  has  been  published  in  the  news- 

Eapers.  On  the  map  you  can  see  this  little  part  here  south  of  the 
Danube  in  western  Hungary  which  has  been  demanded  by  Czecho- 
slovakia. I  understand  from  the  newspapers  reports  that  little  part 
has  been  awarded  to  Austria  and  not  to  Czecho-Slovakia.  Of  course 
that  is  unofficial.  We  do  not  know.  All  we  have  is  what  is  contained 
in  the  newspaper  reports. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Your  organization  is  called  ihe  Hungarian- 
American  Federation  t 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  in  communication  with  the  people 
ia  Hungary? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  At  present  I  am  not,  but  I  have  been  in  Hungary  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  from  September,  1916,  to  the  end  of 
January  of  this  year;  so  I  was  there  during  the  first  revolution, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  and  during  the  armistice. 

Senator  Brandegee.  As  such  newspaper  correspondent  did  you 
come  into  personal  touch  with  prominent  men  in  the  Government  of 
Hungary  ? 
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Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  I  did  with  practically  all  excepting,  of  course, 
the  Bolsheviki.    They  were  unknown  people  in  my  tune  there. 

Senator  Bbanbegeb.  When  I  asked  if  "you"  were  in  communica- 
tion I  meant,  if  your  organization  was  in  communication  ?  Do  they 
receive  commumcations  from  the  people  of  Hungary  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  No;  our  organization  does  not.  Our  organization 
is  purely  an  American  oi^amzation,  started  12  years  ago. 

Senator  Bbanbeoee.  T  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  was  not 
an  American  organization,  but  bein^  the  Hungarian-American  Fed- 
eration, I  did  not  know  but  you  had  letters  from  people  in  Hungary 
so  that  you  would  know  what  their  attitude  has  been  upon  public 
questions. 

Mr.  PivAny.  Before  the  war  we  could  get  letters,  but  postal  com- 
munication has  not  been  reopened  with  Hungary.  That  is  one  of 
our  complaints  to  the  State  Department;  but  we  do  get  newspapers 
from  there. 

Senator  Branbeoee.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  PivAny.  And  also  we  sometimes  get  letters  through  neutral 
coxmtries,  not  to  our  organization,  but  to  us  as  individuals. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Inasmuch  as  we  get  no  information  at  all  as 
to  what  is  in  the  proposed  treaty  between  the  Allies  and  Austria  and 
Hungary,  we  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  newspaper  reports,  just  as 
you  are. 

Mr,  PiVANY.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  wondered  if  you  knew  whether  the  views 
represented  in  your  brief  and  in  your  statement  before  us  were  the 
views  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Magyar  people  in  Hungary. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  1  am  absolutely  sure  of  that,  because  I  know 
their  history,  I  know  their  sentiments,  and  I  was  there  during  the  first 
part  of  the  armistice. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Does  yoiir  presentation  of  the  matter  here 
represent  simply  your  personal  views  as  a  newspaper  correspondent 
over  there,  or  are  there  other  people  in  the  Uungarian-Ainerican 
Federation  who  know  about  Hungarian  affairs  ? 

Mi.  PivAny.  Yes;  our  president,  Mr.  Henry  Baracs,  is  right  here. 
In  fact,  he  collaborated  with  me  in  making  up  this  statement. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  do  you  mean  in  the  last  statement  you 
made: 

"We  feel  that  Hungary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by 
America,  as  the  United  States  are  the  only  powerful  country  who  have 
not  been  a  party  to  the  immoral  secret  treaties  upon  which  the  claim- 
ants of  Hungarian  territory  are  pressing  their  ciaims. " 

To  what  secret  treaties  ao  your  refer? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  One  secret  treaty  between  the  quadruple  entente — 
that  is  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Russia,  and  Roumania,  con- 
cluded sometime  in  August,  1916.  The  secret  treaty  between  Rou- 
mania and  the  Entente  nas  been  published,  I  believe,  by  the  Lenine 
government  in  Russia,  foimd  among  the  archives  of  tlussia,  and  the 
essence  of  that  treaty  was  that  the  Allies  tried  to  induce  Roumania 
which  was  an  ally  of  Austria-Hungary,  to  break  her  contract  with 
AustriarHungary,  to  throw  the  treaty  away  as  a  mere  scrap  of  paper: 
and  in  return  for  that  they  promised  to  Roumania  big  shoes  ot 
Hungarian  territory.  They  promised  things  that  did  not  belong  to 
her.    Roumania  held  back  for  a  long  time,  and  when  she  iJioi^t 
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that  Hungary  had  become  exhausted,  and  there  was  a  big  victory  of 
the  Russians  in  June,  1916,  then  she  entered  into  agreements  with  the 
Entente  and  in  August,  1916,  invaded  the  country. 

Senator  Bsanbeqee.  Are  there  other  secret  treaties  than  that, 
which  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  PivAnt.  I  do  not  know.  There  must  be  some  treaty  between 
Serbia  and  tile  Entente  and  there  must  be  some  treaty  between 
Ozechosdovakia  and  the  Entente,  but  the  text  of  those  treaties  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  published;  but  as  I  understand  our 
country  is  not  a  party  to  the  secret  treaties  and  is  not  bound  by  thorn. 

Senator  Branbeoee.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
secret  treaties  there  may  be  between  these  nations,  is  there? 

Mir.  PtvAnt.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell. 

Senator  Pomebenb.  Have  you  had  Any  communication  with  the 
Magyars  who  are  now  in  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  We  get  letters  from  them. 

Senator  Poherene.  What  is  their  attitude  with  respect  to  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  They  have  only  one  thing  in  mind.  They  want  to  get 
away  from  there,  because  they  are  starving,  they  are  dying  firom  ms- 
ease  and  from  hunger,  and  they  have  no  clothing,  no  soap,  and  no 
medicfd  supplies.  We  have  applied  to  the  State  Department  to  help 
them  and  to  the  American  Red  Cross  to  help  them.  We  wanted  to 
send  money  and  suppUes  to  them.  The  American  Red  Q:oss  an- 
swered that  they  could  not  do  anything  and  the  State  Department 
answered  the  same.  Then  we  asked  the  Danish  Legation  m  Wash- 
ington whether  they  would  transmit  our  remittances  to  them,  and 
the  Danish  Legation  do  transmit  our  remittances  to  the  Hungarian 
prisoners  of  war.  We  received  an  order  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment just  a  few  days  go  permitting  the  sending  of  parcels  to  \aadi- 
vostok.  where  the  American  mail  ends.  Beyond  Vladivostok  there 
is  no  American  mail,  but  the  mails  from  there  are  being  forwarded 
by  the  Danish  consular  agent. 

STATEKBHT  OF  DB.  BELA  SEKELY. 

Dr.  Sekely.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian-American  Press  Association.  I 
am  not  here  to  plead  for  new  territories,  for  spoils  of  war,  or  conquest. 
I  have  come  to  ask  of  you  justice,  magnanimity,  and  fairness  to  a  de- 
feated people.  A  Hungarian  by  birth,  but  an  American  by  choice 
and  by  adoption,  I  ought  to  feel  perhaps  awed  in  the  presence  of  the 
honorable  body  before  which  I  am  now  pleading  the  cause  of  a  mar- 
tyred and  agonizing  nation,  but  knowing  your  high  sense  of  duty 
toward  all  mankind.  I  feel  instead  almost  inspired  to  let  thoughts 
and  feelings  run  hign  and  freely,  so  as  to  permit  you  to  look  down 
deep  into  a  human  neart  that  is  filled  with  sorrow  and  despair  over 
one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

For  the  past  1,000  years,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, Hungary  has  had  the  same  frontiers.  For  the  past  10  cen- 
turies Hungary  has  been  and  still  is  a  nation  with  a  grectt  destiny, 
the  roots  oi  which  reach  back  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  State. 
In  896,  the  first  years  of  Hungarian  history  in  Europe,  Prince  Arpad 
solemnly  promised  for  himseu  and  his  successors  that  they  would 
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rule  the  country  according  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  chosen 
chieftains  of  the  nation.  At  a  time  when  all  of  eastern  Europe  was 
inhabited  by  half  savage  people,  and  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
ruled  by  autocratic  kings,  the  Hungarians,  yet  heathens,  had  organ- 
ized a  constitutional  government  which  in  1222,  only  a  few  yews 
after  the  Endish  Mama  Charta  received  its  written  guaranty  in  the 
document  ccdled  bufl  d'or,  and  signed  by  King  Andrew  II.  They 
remained  not  very  long  heathen,  but  in  1001  embraced  Christianitv. 
Then  Himgary  began  to  play  the  double  part  she  acted  so  honorably 
and  often  so  dramaticallv  in  European  history.  She  joined  western 
civilization,  and  defended,  it  against  all  attacks  coming  from  the  East. 
For  150  vears  she  fought  the  Turks,  preventing  them  at  the  cost  of 
her  own  blood  and  flesh  and  liberty  to  conquer  western  Europe. 

Senator  E[nox.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  here.  Geo- 
graphically, what  was  Hungary  a  thousand  years  ago  as  compared 
witn  this  map  which  you  have  presented  here  ? 

Dr.  Sekely.  Practically  it  was  the  same  geographically,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise,  because,  as  you  gentlemen  know, 
Himgary  is  a  geograplucal  unit.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  complete 
and  most  perfect  geographical  unit  in  Europe.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Carpathians,  and  on  the  south  by  rivers,  and  it  is  no  mere  chance 
that  this  country-  was  preserved  for  a  thousand  years;  but  the 
valleys  from  the  mountams  go  down  to  the  center  of  the  country, 
the  rivers  all  flow  to  the  Danube,  and  by  its  natural  boundaries  it 
was  realfy  predestined  to  be  and  to  form  a  country. 

Senator  ^ox.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  it  is  substantially 
true,  then,  that  the  Hungary  that  is  proposed  to  be  dismembered  is 
the  same  Hungary  geographically  that  was  established  a  thousand 
years  ago? 

Dr.  Sekely.  The  same  country. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Dr.  Sekely.  And  perioit  me,  Senator,  to  give  you  this  further 
information,  which  is  very  important.  Mr.  Piv&ny  mentioned  it 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  it,  that  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Hungary,  of  the  races  that  now  claim  territory  from  its  living  body 
were  only  a  very  few  of  them  present  then.  Neither  Roumanians 
nor  Serbians  nor  any  other  nationality  was  there.  There  were  only  a 
few  Slovaks.  The  Roumanians  and  Serbians  immigrated  mostly 
during  the  Turkish  invasion.  They  came  from  Turkey  and  were 
welcomed  by  Himgary.  The  Roumanians  came  into  Himgary  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  Serbians  also,  and  multiplied  and 
increased  afterwards.  If  they  had  been  oppressed,  how  would  it  be 
possible  that  they  are  still  Roumanians  ana  Serbians  ?  In  700  or  800 
years  an  autocratic  government  would  have  annihilated  them,  but 
Hungary  never  wanted  anything  else  except  that  they  should  be 
Hungarian  citizens  and  live  their  own  lives  otherwise. 

In  this  connection  Michelet,  the  great  French  historian,  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  Hungarian  people.  In  his  ''Histoire  de 
France,"  volume  8,  page  346,  in  apologizing  for  not  dealing  more 
extensively  with  Hungary,  he  says  as  foflows  in  a  footnote: 

It  is  a  cruel  sacrifice  not  to  say  anything  here  of  the  hero  of  Europe.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Hun^^trian  people.  Shall  I  die,  then,  always  postponing  to  pay  the  debt  history 
owes  her?  Yet  infamous  and  lying  compilations  appear  everywhere.  The  Hungariana 
are  loath  to  answer  them.  When  they  do  speak  they  speak  to  the  whole  world.  I  hope 
that  our  historiography  will  pay  the  debt  of  our  hearts  to  this  heroic  people,  which  by 
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its  deedB,  by  its  sufferingB,  and  by  its  noble  voice  elevatee  us  and  makes  us  mater. 
It  is  generally  accorded  that  the  Hungarians  are  a  valiant  people,  but  this  valiance  is 
simply  the  manifestation  of  a  high  degree  of  morality.  In  everything  they  do  or  say, 
I  always  hear  ''surstun  corda."  The  whole  nation  is  an  aristocracy  of  valiance  and 
dignity. 

But  despite  the  unceasing  wars  with  Turkey,  Hungary  has  at- 
tained, in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  its  national 
King  Matthias  Corvin,  a  high  d^ree  of  culture  and  civilization. 
Scientists,  writers,  and  artists  from  all  over  Europe  flocked  to  Buda, 
the  capital  of  Hungary,  which  at  the  time  was  the  center  of  intd- 
lectuaThfe  in  eastern  and  central  Europe.  In  Pressbiurg,  the  ancient 
royal  seat  of  Hungary,  where  its  kings  were  crowned,  a  great  imi- 
versrty  and  many  scientifig  societies  were  founded,  as  well  as  the 
first  printing  shop  established  in  1473.  The  everlasting  onslaughts 
of  the  Turks,  however,  were  bleeding  the  country  to  death,  and  for 
this  reason  Hungary  elected  in  1526  Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg  to  the 
Hungarian  throne.  The  country  hoped  to  get  from  nim  material 
help  against  the  Turks  and  thus  be  able  to  continue  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  its  destiny.  Unhappily  the  remedy  was  worse  tnan  the 
illness.  Instead  of  helping^  Himgary  to  keep  out  the  Turks,  the  Haps- 
burgs  meant  to  make  a  German  ^Province  of  Himgary  and  takmg 
advantage  of  her  exhausted  condition  caused  by  the  Turkish  wars, 
depriveaher  of  her  independence.  Since  then  Hungarian  history  is 
a  story  of  unceasing  effort  to  deliver  the  country  from  the  Hapsbui^ 
rule  and  to  regain  its  freedom  and  liberty. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  Hungary  revolted 
eight  times  against  the  Hapsbui^,  three  times  with  French  aid, 
but  the  prevailing  European  coalitions  always  crushed  Hungary's 
noble  fignt  for  freedom.  In  1848,  imder  the  leadership  of  Louis 
Kossuth,  Himgary*  once  more  revolted  against  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
this  time  her  armies  were  victorious,  when  the  Russian  Czar  rushed 
200,000  fresh  troops  to  the  help  oi  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Thus 
Hungarv  again  was  crushed  ana  defeated.  But  the  glorious  deeds 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized^ 
world  to  Hungary's  plight.  Louis  Kossuth  turned  for  help  to  the' 
western  countries  of  Europe,  to  France  and  England  and  finally  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Who  does  not  know  of  the.  glorious 
reception  the  great  patriot  was  given  in  this  country  t  Never  in  the 
history  of  America  was  a  f  oreimer  received  with  greater  honors  than 
Kossuth.  Confess  assembled  in  a  joint  meeting  and  was  addressed 
by  the  wonderful  orator  whose  impassioned  burning  speeches  were 
the  wonder  of  two  continents.  But  though  he  got  all  tne  svpoipathy 
he  could  have  wished  for  his  cause,  material  help  was  lacking  and 
none  of  the  great  powers  made  it  their  business  to  interfere  wifli  the 
Austrian  Emperor  in  his  treatment  of  Hungary.  After  Hung^y's 
defeat  in  1879,  an  autocratic  military  rule  was  established  in  Him- 
gary, prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Him^arian  lan^age,  confiscating  all 
fiberties  and  privileges  of  a  free  people.  This  lasted  nearly  20  years 
when  the  country  at  last  gave  up  hope  to  get  help  from  France  and 
England  and  in  order  to  lead  at  least  the  normal  life  of  a  State, 
it  submitted  to  the  so-called  compromise  of  1867,  by  which  Hungary 
was  granted  in  internal  affairs  an  autonomy,  but  the  direction  other 
foreign  policy  and  the  control  of  her  army  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  king. 
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Now,  Mr.  Giairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  brief 
survey  of  Hungarian  history  gives  you  the  key  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  Hungarian  people  when  the  great  war  broke  out  in  1914. 
The  Hapsburg  ruler  bemg  the  absolute  master  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  army  and  the  sole  director  of  the  monarchy's  foreign  policy, 
Hungary  was  handed  over,  bound  hand  and  toot,  to  the  shortsighted, 
selfisn  interests  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  country, 
its  men,  its  riches,  its  political  future,  were  being  sacrificed  for  the 
dynastical  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Western  Europe, 
which  had  refused  Hungary  its  help  in  1848  and  forced  it  to  submit 
to  the  Hapsburgian  yoke  in  1867,  saw  in  1914  the  resources  of  Hungary 
used  agamst  her.  But  can  you  blame  for  it  Hungary?  No  more 
than  you  can  blame  the  Croatians,  the  Serbians,  the  Slovaks  and 
the  Roumanians  of  Hungary  and  of  Austria  that,  though  their  hearts 
were  set  against  the  Hapsoui^,  they  submitted  to  the  iron  rule  of 
war  which  forced  them  by  the  power  of  martial  law  to  join  the  colors 
of  the  Hapsburgs. 

Still  even  the  compromise  of  1867  was  unable  to  stifle  the  Hun- 
garian people's  desire  for  deUverance.  The  Independence  Party, 
which  did  not  recognize  the  dualistic  pact,  grew  constantly  in  number 
and  influence.  Coimt  Karolyi,  the  leader  of  the  Independence 
Party,  went  in  January,  1914,  to  Paris  where  he  had  a  conference 
with  President  Poincare,  asking  his  help  for  Hungarv's  struggle  for 
freedom.  From  Paris  Count  Karolyi  went  to  the  tfnited  States  in 
order  to  ask  Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  to  help  him  in  his 
fight  for  the  justice  of  their  native  land.  Three  months  later  he 
retmned  once  more  to  the  United  States  bent  upon  organizing 
American  help  for  their  fight  for  independence.  Tne  outbreak  of 
the  war  found  Karolyi  in  America,  which  he  immediately  left,  and, 
after  having  been  interned  for  a  brief  period  in  France,  he  went  back 
to  Hxmgarjr.  He  did  not  keep  back  his  disapproval  of  the  war.  He 
openly  agitated  against  Germany.  He  frankly  declared  that  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  Allies.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  just  imagine  what  this  really  meant.  But  though 
in  war  times  tne  life  of  one  man  does  not  count  much,  the  powers 
that  were  then  did  not  dare  to  touch  Count  Karolyi,  because  they 
knew  that  the  people  behind  him  would  rise  in  anger  and  crush  them 
should  they  make  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  All  intimidations 
notwithstanding,  he  went  on  with  the  work  of  enlightening  the 
coimtry  and  Ming  frankly  the  responsibility  for  the  world  war. 
And  then,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent  his  message 
to  the  whole  civilized  world,  people  everywhere  listened  with  rapture 
and  it  seemed  that  a  new  Moses  nad  arrived  who  from  the  heights  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  annoimced  the  14  new  comman£nents 
of  a  Grod  of  justice  and  righteousness.  The  self-determination  of 
the  people  and  the  principle  that  no  territories  should  be  shifted 
from  one  State  to  another  without  the  consent  of  the  people  who 
hve  upon  those  territories,  sounded  like  the  bugle  call  of  a  new  world 
in  which  justice  and  fairness  would  rule. 

To  the  Hungarian  people  President  Wilson's  14  points  meant  the 
materiahzation  of  their  fondest  hopes  for  freedom  and  independence. 
If  no  people  could  be  ruled  over  without  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
then  the  Hapsburg  rule  over  Hungary  had  come  to  an  end.  And 
as  the  Hungarians  felt  so  did  all  m  the  nationalities  that  belonged 
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to  the  dual  monarchy.  The  fighting  power  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Army^  composed  of  three  nationalities  had  suddenly  come  to  an  end. 
The  whole  Austro-Himgarian  Army  began  to  dUj^and. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  is  it  necessary 
for  me,  after  this  exposition  of  the  situation  in  the  dual  monarchy  to 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  through  the  victory  of  the  Allies  the  Him- 
garian  people  have  been  freed  and  made  independent  just  like  the 
other  oppressed  people  of  the  Austro-Himgarian  monarchy — the 
Czechs,  tne  Poles,  the  Jugo-Slavst  At  last — at  last  Hungary  has 
been  able  to  bring  her  revolution  of  four  centxuies  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion and  indeed  she  established,  shortly  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  14  points,  a  republican  forrn  of  government  and  a  real  democracy. 

But  unfortunate  is  the  destiny  of  some  nations.  The  very  day 
that  saw  the  birth  of  the  new  Hungary,  free  from  her  fetters  and  free 
from  the  Hapsburg,  threw  her  into  the  throes  of  another  sort  of 

3;ony.  Count  K^lyi,  the  head  of  the  republican  government  of 
ui^ry,  signed  the  armistice  made  at  Belgrade,  which  stated  that 
the  Entente  powers  should  occupy  Himgary  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  it  was  understood  that  troops  of  the  neighboring  countries, 
which  coveted  Himgarian  territones,  would  not  form  uie  army  of 
occupation. 

As  soon  as  the  Hungarian  Army  disbanded,  however,  Czechs, 
Serbians,  and  Roumanians  flooded  the  country,  passed  the  demarca- 
tion lines,  and  two-thirds  of  the  country  was  soon  in  their  possession, 
leaving  only  Budapest,  and  a  few  surrounding  counties  in  Hungarian 
hands.    The  armistice  expresslv  stated  that  in  the  territories  occu- 

Eied  by  Entente  troops  the  civil  administration  should  remain  in  thie 
ands  of  the  Hungarians  and  that  the  troops  would  not  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  domestic  afPairs,  but  the  invaders  drove  awa^ 
Hungarian  employees  of  the  Government  and  put  in  their  own  oSSr 
dials  and  then  declared  the  territories  occupied  by  them  a  part  of 
their  own  countrvj  because  they  had  established  a  government  in 
them.  They  prohibited  the  speaking  of  the  Hungarian  language: 
they  closed  up  communications  from  these  districts  to  the  rest  oi 
Hungary.  The  coimtry  was  hermetically  sealed  by  the  tropps  of  the 
Czechs,  Serbians,  and  Koumanians,  unable  to  have  any  contact  witJi 
the  outside  world  or  even  to  communicate  with  two-thirds  of  her  own 
population.  No  one  was  permitted  to  go  in  or  out.  No  mail  passed 
through.  Transportation  was  cut  off,  with  the  result  that  the  people 
could  not  get  food  even  from  other  pietrts  of  their  own  coimtry  and 
they  were  starving  and  being  driven  to  desperation. 

Count  Karolyi  protested  to  the  Entente  against  the  violation  of  all 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  against  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  troops 
of  occupation,  which  even  began  using  corporal  punishment.  He 
implored  repeatedly  the  statesmen  at  raris  to  give  him  a  hearing, 
to  permit  him  to  present  Hungary's  side,  to  plead  for  her  rights,  to 
throw  light  upon  tne  true  conditions  of  affairs.  But  an  answer  never 
came. 

Then  people  began  to  doubt  that  justice  woiild  be  done  to  Hungary. 
They  lost  tibeir  hope  in  the  future.  They  received  no  word  of  encour- 
agement from  Paris;  they  saw  only  that  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Hungary,  not  satisfied  to  have  regained  tiieir  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, were  carried  away  now  by  imperialism  and  coveted  the  land 
the  coal,  the  woods,  tine  gold,  the  ore  mines,  and  the  most  fertile 
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parts  of  Hungary.  And  the  Hungarian  people  realized  that  thus  dis- 
membered this  country  would  be  imable  to  exist.  And  they  asked 
themselves  what  has  become  of  those  beautifid  American  principles 
laid  down  in  the  14  points  of  President  Wilson?  Oh,  how  tney 
trusted  America,  how  they  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  those  enuncia- 
tions, how  they  pinned  their  fate,  their  future,  the  whole  existence  of 
their  country  to  that  wonderful  message  from  Washington,  announc- 
ing the  beginning^  of  a  new,  better  world.  And  now,  here  they  were, 
victims  of  the  violations  of  the  armistice  terms,  their  country  overrun, 
dismembered,  crushed  under  the  very  eye  of  the  Paris  peace  confer- 
ence and  in  tne  name  of  it. 

No  wonder,  when  on  top  of  all  this  the  Paris  peace  conference  gave 
permission  to  the  Roiunanians  to  advance  still  farther  with  meir 
armies,  that  the  prestige  of  Count  Karolvi,  which  was  based  upon  his 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  Allies,  crmnDled  to  pieces  in  the  teeth  of 
these  facts,  that  he  then  threw  up  his  hands,  resimed  his  office,  and 
the  reins  of  the  Government  were  seized  by  Bela  Kun,  the  Bolshevik 
leader  and  former  secretary  of  Lenine. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  the  Bolshevik 
rfigime  in  Himgary.  They  are  known  to  you  all,  Senators.  But 
when,  after  having  tolerated  for  four  months  the  despicable  rule  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Hungary,  the  Paris  peace  conference  finally  sent  a 
message  to  the  people  of  Hungary  giving  them  one  week's  time  to 
overtl5*ow  the  Bela  Kuii  rfeime  and  to  form  a  government  acceptable 
to  the  Allies,  promising  in  tnat  case  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  and  the 
beginning  oi  actual  peace  negotiations,  the  Hungarians  foimd  yet  in 
spite  of  jQl  their  misiortunes  force  and  energy  enough  to  chase  away 
Bela  Kun  and  his  satellites  and  to  form  a  government  which  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Allies.  But  dia  they  keep  faith  with 
Hungary?  Twentv-four  hours  after  the  constitution  of  the  new 
government,  which  immediately  disbanded  the  Red  troops,  tiiie 
Roumanians  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Himgary  once  more  was 
without  an  armed  force  ana  they  marched  into  Budapest  and  occupied 
the  capital  of  Hungary.  They  overthrew  the  new  government, 
installed  •  the  Archduke  Joseph,  a  Hapsburg,  as  governor  of  the 
country,  and  then  having  aUied  themselves  with  the  old  reactionary 
forces  began  to  pillage  and  to  plunder  the  country.  The  Paris  peace 
conference  protested  against  Roumanian  conduct,  demanded  that  the 
Roumanian  troops  snould  be  withdrawn  from  Budapest.  The 
Roumanians,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  this  and  are  still  in  Buda- 
pest. America  sent  a  very  strong  protest,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  robbing  babies'  hospitals  and  thereby  causing  the  death  of 
18  sick  babies  on  one  day  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  prmciples  which 
the  world  has  been  pretending  it  has  been  fighting  for  during  the  last 
five  yeara. 

According  to  a  cable  dispatch  of  the  New  York  Times  dated  August 
26,  a  list  of  plunder  taken  out  of  Hungary  since  Au^st  17  reacned 
Paris  that  day.  It  includes  everything  from  typewriters  to  110  race 
horses  and  many  other  animals  from  the  Himgarian  Grovernment 
stud  farms.  Thousands  of  Hungarian  workmen  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  removal  of  all  machinery  from  the  factories  in 
which  they  were  employed.  Four  thousana  telephones  have  been 
taken  from  private  homes.  The  Roumanians  have  taken  60  per 
cent  of  the  Hungarian  locomotives,  practically  all  the  pass'^nger 
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equipment,  and  5,000  freight  cars.  All  these  items  are  taken  as 
samples  from  a  much  longer  list  of  plunder  removed  only  in  four  or 
five  days.  Before  that  had  gone  cattle  and  food.  In  other  words, 
adds  tne  Times  correspondent,  Roumania  is  doing  to  Hungary 
exactly  what  Germany  aid  to  Belgium. 

With  this  difference,  however,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  whatever  abominations  were  conmutted  in  Belgium 
they  accomplished  in  time  of  war,  which  is,  of  course,  no  excuse, 
but  an  explanation.  War  is  cruel,  war  is  ruthless,  war  is  brutality, 
war  is  hell.  But  now — ^now  the  raris  j)eace  conference  has  drawn 
up  a  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  which  is  supposed  to  guarantee 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  deal  out  justice.  Now — ^now  there  is  no 
war  any  longer,  but  an  armistice,  if  not  peace  altogether.  And  yet, 
Roumania,  a  charter  member  of  the  league  of  nations,  is  violating 
all  the  laws  of  nations  as  well  as  those  oi  humanity,  and  she  is  not 

{)revented  by  the  other  great  charter  members  of  this  so-called 
eague  of  peace,  to  pilfer  and  plunder  and  rob  and  crush  an  exhausted 
and  unfortunate  nation. 

The  American  press  almost  unanimously  condemned  Roumania's 
behavior,  one  or  two  apologists  remarking  that  Roumania  was  only 
taking  back  what  Gen.  Makenzen  has  taken  out  of  Roumania  Now, 
let  me  tell  you,  Senators,  that  whatever  Makenzen  and  the  German 
armies  may  have  taken  out  of  Roumania,  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  ever  giving  to  Hungary  anything  they  took.  But  even  had  Hun- 
garian troops  themselves  during  the  war  robbed  Roiunania — ^which 
they  never  did — ^retaliation  robbery  during  the  period  of  the  armis- 
tice, with  the  peace  conference  sittmg  at  Paris  and  with  the  charter 
of  a  league  of  peace  ready  for  adoption,  is  c^ainst  the  new  rules  of  a 
virtuous  world. 

What  is  one  of  the  main  rules  of  this  new  world  ?  The  self-deter- 
mination of  people.  Now,  are  the  people  of  Hungary  to  be  asked 
whether  they  want  to  belong  to  another  country  ?  Are  they  to  be 
asked  whether  they  want  to  give  practically  all  their  woods,  all  their 
coal  mines,  all  their  metals,  all  their  salt  mines  and  the  richest 
wheat-growing  parts  of  their  country  to  foreign  nations  as  it  is 
intended  to  take  them  from  them.  Are  they  to  be  asked  whether 
they  want  to  tear  to  pieces  their  1 ,000-year-old  association  ?  Whether 
they  want  to  be  subject  to  foreign  rule  ?    Is  there  going  to  be  a 

flebiscite  in  Hungary  ?  A  plebiscite  held  under  proper  sweguards  ? 
mean  by  that  that  no  army  of  the  nations  which  means  to  profit 
by  territorial  aggrandizement  should  be  permitted  in  the  territory 
wnere  the  vote  will  be  taken,  but  neutral,  possibly  American  troops, 
should  look  out  for  the  free  expression  of  the  wiD  of  the  people. 

In  this  respect  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  nationalities 
of  Hungary — ^with  the  exception  of  the  Slovaks — ^have  migrated  into 
the  Hungarian  territory.  They  were  permitted  to  keep  their  lan- 
guage and  nationality  and  all  that  was  demanded  of  tnem  was  to 
be  good  Hungarian  citizens,  and  they  were  that,  they  are  that  even 
now.  Race  is  not  everything;  a  nation  means  more  than  race;  it 
means  geographical  unity,  common  culture,  common  tradition, 
common  history,  common  ideals.  Ask  the  Slovaks  in  Hungary 
whether  they  want  to  be  Czechs  and  they  will  answer  no.  In  fact, 
they  have  a  few  months  ago  founded  in  the  city  of  Kassa  a  Slovak 
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republic  which  was  suppressed  by  armed  force  of  the  Czechs.  Ask 
the  600^000  Magyars  and  Saxons  (also  Hungarians  by  feeling  and 
thought)  whether  they  want  to  become  Seroians  or  Roumanians. 
Ask  even  the  Roumanians  of  Transylvania  whether  they  want  to 
become  part  of  one  of  the  most  autocratically  ruled  countries — 
Roumama — ^instead  of  being  part  of  a  free  democracy  and  liberty- 
loving  country  as  Hungary.  A  plebiscite,  therefore,  is  the  onlv  just 
and  equitable  means  of  solving  tne  problem  of  Hungary,  and  1  pray 
of  you,  Senators,  do  not  give  your  consent  to  any  Hungarian  treaty 
of  peace  which  would  shift  Himgarian  terhtorv  to  another  State 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  who  live  upon  those  territories. 

Now,  this  leads  me,  however,  to  the  question  of  the  lea^e  of 
nations.  Should  any  injustice  be  done  to  Himgarj^ — ^it  is  not  mipos- 
sible — ^will  then  this  league  furnish  the  means  of  right  in  the  future 
wrongs  done  to  Hungary? 

No,  Senators.  Ims  'league  of  injustice '^  intends  to  build  an 
impregnable  and  indestructible  Chinese  wall  around  the  subjujgatcKl 
races;  a  wall  as  high  as  to  shut  out  all  rays  of  hope  for  liberation;  a 
wall  so  strong  through  the  united  cooperation  of  the  mightiest  nations 
of  the  earth  as  to  imbue  the  peoples  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
diplomatic  net  of  the  Paris  peace  conference,  as  the  Hungarians,  or 
else  had  been  ignored  by  it,  as  the  Iiish,  with  the  paral^zmg  knowl- 
edge of  their  utter  impotency  to  escape  and  to  be  free  again.  Instead 
of  loy  it  brings  sorrow,  instead  of  Ught  it  sheds  darkness,  instead  of 
righting  wron^  it  commits  new  ones,  instead  of  develophig  inter- 
nationed  law  it  makes  the  law  of  egotism  international  instead  of 
heralding  the  dawn  of  a  new  world;  it  means  the  doom  of  all  the 
highest  aspirations  of  mankind  toward  universal  justice,  fairness, 
and  square  deal. 

It  does  all  that  with  a  deceiving  smile  and  with  an  abundance  of 
hypocritically  sweet  words.  Some  years  ago  The  Devil,  a  wonder- 
fully clever  and  highly  successful  play  bv  a  Hungarian  author,  was 
shown  throughout  the  United  States.  Tnis  devil  was  different  from 
the  evil  figure  as  it  Uved  in  the  imagination  of  the  world.  In  looking 
at  him  you  would  not  know  him,  he  had  neither  horns  nor  a  pointed 
beard;  nor  was  he  lame.  On  the  contrary  he  was  smooth-faced, 
elegant  of  figure,  showing  the  manners  oi  a  polished  gentleman, 
wearing  the  finest  clothes  from  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  and  saying 
brilliant  things,  so  brilliant,  indeed,  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  per- 
verting the  mind  of  a  most  virtuous  lady  into  looking  upon  hi^y 
improper  things  as  the  very  pinnacle  of  angelic  virtue.  Yet,  no 
virtuous  fair  lady  ever  was  seduced  by  more  alluring  phrases  and 
more  high-sounding  promises  than  a  war-worn  world  is  now  tempted 
to  beUeve  that  this  lea^e  of  brutal  force  is  a  league  of  peace.  This 
league  of  nations  indeed  is  Satan  in  evening  clothes,  Luciier  masquer- 
ading as  the  Angel  of  Paris,  but  when  you  look  closer  to  it  you  will 
discover  under  the  dark  shadows  of  the  white  wings  the  hoofs  of  the 
devil.  And  by  God,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
you  have  looked  close  and  you  have  discovered  articles  10  and  11 
and  the  other  unmistakable  signs  of  his  satanic  majesty. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  a  few  words. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  this  body  is  not 
making  the  treaty.  Aa  far  as  my  kaowledge  goes,  the  peace  treaty 
with  Hungary  is  ready  but  not  submitted  yet.    These  territorial 
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spoils  are  claims  of  foreign  neighboring  countries'put  forth  before  the 
peace  conference. 

It  is  understood  that  the  most  extreme  claims  have  been  granted. 
Therefore,  in  looking  at  this  map,  Mr.  CSiairman,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  you  will  get  a  full  knowledge,  as  exact  and  full  a 
knowledge  as  it  is  possible  of  what  is  going  to  happen.  Our  plea  is 
this:  We  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, upon  your  firm  stand  upon  the  question  of  the  lea^e  of  na- 
tions, ana  we  implore  you  that  at  a  time  when  the  Hungarian  treaty 
will  come  before  you  and  before  the  Senate  you  dball  do  justice  and 
be  fair  and  magnanimous  with  Himgary. 

STATEKEin  OF  HB.  HENBT  BABACS. 

If  it  please  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  remarks 
to  complement  Mr,  Pivtoy's  address. 

Firstly,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  interesting  fact 
that  it  IS  possible  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  true  situation  in  r^ard  to 
the  relation  of  the  parts  of  ^rn^ry  to  be  taken  away  from  her  and  the 
racial  make-up  of  their  population,  wiUiout  having  to  go  to  Hungary, 
right  here  in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  there  are  great  multitudes  of  American  citizens  of  Hungarian 
extraction  who,  or  whose  parents  or  grandparents,  hailed  from 
districts  of  Hungary  that  are  now  under  tne  rule  of  some  claimant  of 
Hungarian  territory,  even  though  no  formal  treaty  has  yet  sanctioned 
the  territorial  chan^es^  and  mat  great  multitudes  of  Hungarians, 
hailing  from  such  districts,  reside  in  this  country  who,  while  not  yet 
fully  naturalized  have,  at  all  times,  done  their  luU  duty  toward  the 
Umted  States.  A  closer  scrutiny  will  also  reveal  that  from  a  great 
many  countries,  included  in  the  disputed  areas,  more  Hungarians 
emijzrated  to  America  than  people  ot  other  races. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  are  bundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
America  alone  who  come  from  the  very  parts  of  Himgary  that  are  to 
be  permanently  annexed  te  other  countries,  and  who  are,  imdoubtedly, 
of  the  Himgarian  race,  ou^ht  to  serve  and  be  accepted  as  a  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  total  lack  of  justification  of  the  proposed  terri- 
torial changes.  For  the  only  acceptable  rebuttal  of  this  evidence 
would  be  for  the  other  side  to  claim  that  this  numerical  relation 
between  Himgarians  and  non-Himgarians  from  those  countries  exists 
in  America  only  and  that  the  numerical  relation  is  quite  different  in 
the  coiintries  themselves.  This,  however,  would  nnally  and  com- 
pletely dispose  of  the  cry  of  Hungarian  oppression  in  those  sections 
of  Hungary,  for  who  could  be  made  to  believe  that  the  oppressors 
leave  their  country  in  greater  numbers  than  the  oppressed  ones  ? 

The  fact  I  referred  to  ou^ht  also  to  act  as  a  warning  that  no  peace 
of  any  duration  can  be  established  with  such  territoriS  changes,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  it  ought  to  indicate  that  a  close  and  fair  scrutiny 
of  the  fate  of  Hungary  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  prove 
of  great  force  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  great  masses  of  good 
Americans  in  the  sense  of  justice  and  altruism  of  America,  their 
coimtry. 

As  a  second  remark,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  feature 
of  the  situation  that  to  my  knowledge  has  not  yet  received  due  con- 
sideration. 
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We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  boon  this  peace  is  going  to 
prove  for  new  Hungary  which,  though  shorn  of  a  lai^e  part  oiner 
territory,  will  at  last  and  at  least  be  able  to  live  the  life  of  an  inde- 
pendent, self-governing,  happy  nation. 

Mr.  Piv6ny  has  proved,  conclusively,  the  impossibility  of  a  satis- 
factory physical  existence  of  such  a  new  Hungary,  because  she  would 
be  without  most  of  the  indispensable  economic  requirements.  But 
nations  are  like  human  beings.  Physical  life  alone  is  not  worth 
living  without  a  spiritual  life.  Of  what  use  is  the  strongest,  healthiest 
body,  and  how  lone  can  such  a  body  exist,  if  there  is  no  soul  to  direct 
its  actions  ?  Of  what  use  is,  as  a  nation,  the  largest  area  of  land, 
inhabited  by  the  greatest  multitude  of  people,  if  there  iajio  national 
soul,  no  national  spirit  to  direct  its  career  f 

And  it  is  the  soul,  the  spirit  of  the  Himgarian  nation  the  proposed 
disintegration  of  Hungary  threatens  with  extinction.  For  most  of 
the  places  and  regions  to  which  are  attached  the  most  sacred  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hungarian  nation,  and  which  formed  the  comer  stones 
of  her  culture  and  civilization,  would  be  lost  to  her. 

To  give  just  a  few  iQustrations:  Pozony  (Pressburg),  for  centuries 
the  capital  and  coronation  city;  Kassa,  tne  resting  place  of  Rakoczi, 
the  hero  of  the  greatest  popular  uprising  against  the  Hapsburgs; 
Monok,  the  birthplace  of  Louis  Kossuth;  Munkacs,  a  landmark  on 
the  road  the  Magyars  took  when  they  entered  their  future  home  and 
the  bu  thplace  of  Michael  Munkacsy;  Komarom,  the  native  town  of 
Maurus  Jokai,  are  to  be  under  Czecho-Slovak  rule. 

Kolozsvar,  so  closely  connected  with  and  symboHc  of  the  glorious 
part  Transylvania  played  in  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  nation 
and  of  the  entire  civilized  world;  Torda,  where  Hunyadi,  the  Turk 
beater,  first  saw  the  light,  the  land  of  the  Szeklers,  these  heroes  of 
Himgary's  many  fights  for  hberty;  Arad,  the  Hungarian  Golgotha, 
where  the  13  martyrs  were  executed  on  October  6,  1849,  and  where 
most  of  them  were  buried,  are  to  become  the  possession,  and  are 
already  occupied  by  Rouinania. 

Bacs  County  and  other  parts  of  southern  Hungarv  which  are  full 
of  reminders  of  the  battles  with  the  Turks  and  of  tne  revolution  of 
1848-49,  are  to  bo  ruled  by  Serbia.  The  birthplace  of  Ftancis  Liszt 
is  coveted  by  German  Austria. 

There  would  be  no  shrine  left  where  Hungarian  could  go  in  pil- 
grimage to  pay  homage  to  the  glories  of  the  past  and  to  gain  inspiration 
for  continued  noble  euorts.  All  those  great  traditions  would  be  super- 
seded by  the  one  sad  knowledge  that  they  were  all  in  vain,  that  tney 
are  lost  forever. 

I  dare  say,  therefore,  that  to  take  away  all  this  territory  from 
Hungary  means  the  killing  of  the  soul  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  And 
how  long  could  and  would  it  be  a  nation  with  her  soul  torn  out< 

And  still,  I  do  not  hesitate  stating  that  if  the  future  of  world's 
democracy  and  the  success  of  the  plans  to  secure  permanent  peace 
demand  that  the  Hungarian  nation  and  the  State  of  Hungary  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice;  if  the  best  interests  of  civilization  are  served  by 
eliminating  the  Hungarian  nation  and  the  State  of  Hungary  as  its 
factors  and  by  replacing  them  by  the  Servian  and  Roumanian  na- 
tions; if  the  triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  self-determination 
of  nations  and  nationalities  can  not  be  made  complete  and  convincing 
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without  depriving  the  Hungarians  and  other  races  inhabiting  old 
Hungary,  of  exercising  that  nght,  in  punishment  for  belonging  to  the 
vanquished  participants  of  the  world  s  war;  if  all  these  presumptions 
and  suppositions  are  well  taken  then,  though  with  a  bleeding  heart 
and  an  agonized  soul,  I  recant  all  I  said,  wiui  honest  conviction,  and 
based  iipon  what  I  know  to  be  honest  truths  in  the  cause  of  Hungary. 

But  I  fear  not  that  the  verdict  of  this  committee  and  the  verdict 
of  the  Senate  wiQ  place  me  in  such  a  position.  I  trust  that  this 
verdict  will  be  such  as  to  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  old  Hungary.  As 
long  as  the  Senate  of  America  refuses  to  sanction  Hungary's  dismem- 
berment, there  will  be  a  Hungary,  a  Hungarian  nation. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  close  my  remarks  with  what  Dr.  Piv&ny 
said  in  the  beginning  of  his  remarks.  I  want  to  thank  you  most 
sincerely  on  b3ialf  of  the  Hungarian-American  Federation  for  the 
courtesy  that  you  have  extendea  to  us.  Wo  came  here  directly  from 
a  convention  of  the  Himgarian-American  Federation,  held  in  Cleve- 
land yesterday  and  the  day  before,  where  several  hundred  delegates 
assembled  from  all  parts,  of  the  country,  some  of  them  old  American 
citizens  of  the  second  generation.  As  they  bade  us  good-by  they 
gave  us  their  blessing  with  the  hope  that  our  mission  would  be  suc- 
cessful.   Once  more  we  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  TELFOBD  EBICKSON. 

Mr.  Ebiokson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  you  will  understand 
with  what  appreciation  we  appear  before  you  to-day,  when  we  tell 
you  that  during  the  eight  months  in  whicn  the  fate  ot  Albania  has 
been  hanging  in  the  bcuance  before  the  peace  conference,  this  is  the 
first  and  sole  opportunity  we  have  had  to  present  om*  case  before  a 
deliberative  body  upon  its  own  merits.  Before  the  Greek  commission 
in  Paris  we  were  asked  to  appear  in  rebuttal  of  their  claims  to  por- 
tions of  Albanian  territory,  but  there  was  never  a  commission  ap- 
pointed in  the  peace  conference  to  consider  Albania's  claims.  There 
was  never  an  opportunity  given  the  Albanian  delegation  to  appear 
before  any  other  delegation  as  a  body  or  any  other  commission.  I 
say  this  in  order  to  express  naore  fiiUy  than  I  could  otherwise  oiu* 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  this  morning. 

oenator  Moses.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Erickson  ? 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  just  who  the  Albanian  delegates  at 
Paris  represented.     Did  they  represent  the  provisional  government  ? 

Mr.  £!rickson.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  was  the  head  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Turkan-Pasha  was  the  head  of  the  delegation  and 
Mehmet  Bey  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Moses.  Where  was  its  seat  of  government  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  At  Durazzo. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  that  Government  exercising  governmental 
functions  through  any  portion  of  Albania  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No,  because  Albania  was  entirely  occupied  by  the 
military  forces  of  Italy.  France,  and  Great  Britain,  with  small  parts 
by  Greece,  Serbia,  ana  through  this  military  occupation  the  civil 
government  was  extinguished. 

In  the  memorandum  submitted  to  the  three  great  powers.  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  now  known   as    the  secret  pact  of 
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London,    the    following    are    the    stipulations    with    reference   to 
Albania: 

Article  6.  Italy  shall  obtain  in  full  ownership  Valona,  the  island  of  Saseno, 
and  territory  of  sufficient  extent  to  assure  her  against  dansere  of  a  military  kind — 
approximately  between  the  River  Voiussa  to  the  north  ana  east,  and  the  district  of 
Gumara  to  the  south. 

Article  7.  Having  obtained  *  *  *  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  Italy  undertakes,  in 
the  event  of  a  small  autonomous  and  neutralized  State  being  formed  in  Albania,  not 
to  oppose  the  possible  desire  of  France,  Great  Britain,  ana  Russia  to  partition  the 
northern  and  southern  districts  of  Albania  between  Monten^ro,  Serbia,  and  Greece. 
The  southern  coasts  of  Albania,  from  the  frontier  of  the  Italian  territory  of  Valona  to 
Cape  Stylos,  is  to  be  neutralized.  To  Italy  will  be  conceded  the  right  of  conducting 
the  foreign  relations  of  Albania;  in  any  case  Italv  will  be  bound  to  secure  for  Albania 
a  territory  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  its  frontiers  to  join  those  of  Greece  and 
Serbia  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  Ochrida. 

From  note  2:  The  following  districts  on  the  Adriatic  shall  by  the  work  of  the 
Entente  Powers  be  included  in  the  territory  of  Croatia,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro 
*  *  *  to  the  south  of  the  Adriatic  where  Serbia  and  Montenegro  are  interested, 
the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Planca  to  the  River  Drin  *  *  *  and  St.  Giovanni  di 
Medua.  The  port  of  Durazzo  can  be  assigned  to  the  independent  Mohammedan 
State  of  Albania. 

Supplementary  to  this  pact  must  be  included  the  recent  agreement 
entered  into  between  Italy  and  Greece,  reported  to  be  as  follows: 
Greece  to  support  Italy's  claim  to  Valona  and  Uinderland,  and  also  has 
aim  to  be  mandatory  power  oyer  the  '*  Independent,  Mahommedan 
State  of  Albania;"  m  compensation  for  which,  Italy  supports  the 
claims  of  Greece  to  Southern  Albania,  or  Northern  Epirus,  as  the 
Greeks  call  it.  Presumably  Jugo-Slavia  will  be  oflFered  the  same 
terms,  Italy  supporting  her  claims  to  Albanian  territory  to  the  north 
and  northeast  as  intimated  in  the  pact  above  quoted. 

That  will  leave  to  the  "  Independent,  Mahommedan  State  of  Alba- 
nia,'' an  area  of  about  6,200  souare  miles  (a  little  larger  than  the  State 
of  Coimecticut),  and  a  population  of  approximatdy  400,000.  The 
cities  of  Scutari,  Kortcha,  Valona,  Argyrocastro,  Tepelin,  Delvino, 
the  ports  of  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  Valona,  and  Santa  Ouaranta, 
wiU  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  amputations  (Vranje  and  Ihucigno  by 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  the  highlands  of  Hoti,  Gruda,  Plava,  Gusigna, 
the  province  of  Kossova,  containing  over  800,000  Albanians,  with  the 
cities  and  districts  of  Ipek,  Jakova,  Prisrend,  Mitrovitza,  rrishtina, 
Ushkup,  Dibra,  Struga,  Ochrida,  and  the  province  of  Qiameria,  by 
the  treaty  of  London,  1913)  which  have  been  performed  during  the 
last  50  years. 

This  Torso,  labeled  ''The  Independent,  Mahommedan  State  of  Al- 
bania" and  consigned  to  Italy  for  a  ''painless  death,"  constitutes, 
gentlemen,  a  "Shantung"  in  the  Balkans,  which  you  will  see  upon  • 
investigation  is  a  more  unscrupulous,  cruel,  immoral,  and  dangerous 
adventure  in  national  spoliation  than  is  Japan's  in  China.  Permit 
me  for  a  moment  to  draw  a  parallel:  Shantung  taken  away  from  China 
leaves  280,000,000  Chinese  and  nearly  nineteen-twentieths  of  her 
territory  intact.  If  this  pact  is  carried  out  in  Albania,  less  than  one- 
third  of  her  legitimate  territory  and  about  one-sixth  of  her  population 
will  remain,  not  free  and  independent,  but  under  an  Itahan  protec- 
torate, against  the  protest  ana  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  resolute 
will  01  the  entire  Albanian  population  in  the  Balkans,  numbering 
2,500,000  souls. 

In  short,  it  contemplates  the  deliberate  assassination  of  a  race, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  our  Christian 
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civilization.  Once  more:  Japan  did  not  take  Shantung  from  China, 
but  from  Germany — an  enemy  in  war.  By  this  pact  it  is  proposed 
to  sieze  and  dismember  an  independent  State  which  had  been  created 
and  instituted  by  these  very  powers  (plus  Germany  and  Austria)  in 
December,  1912;  they,  themselves,  assuming  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility of  saf guarding  the  *' independence,  neutrality,  and  temtorial 
integrity  of  the  Albanian  State."  Again,  Kiaochow  had  been  in 
Germany's  hands  for  20  years;  she  had  acquired  it  by  treaty  with 
China,  to  which  the  great  powers  had  acquiesced.  She  had  invested 
lai^e  sums  of  money  in  improvements  there,  and  Japan  by  her 
treatv  with  the  powers  merely  acquires  these  rights  and  possessions. 
On  tne  other  hand,  Valona  is  and  always  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  Albanian  State.  No  Italians  had  residence  there;  no  Italian 
or  other  foreign  capital,  enemy  or  otherwise,  had  been  invested  in 
improvements.  In  short,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  right  or  justice 
upon  which  to  base  Italy's  claim,  unless  it  be  the  ''Shade"  of  Julius 
Cfldsar,  for  it  did  once  pertain  to  his  possessions,  as  did  most  of  tiie 
rest  of  Europe.  In  three  particulars,  however,  the  two  Shantungs 
are  alike:  Both  are  representatives  of  ancient  civilizations,  both  are 
rich  in  natural  resources,  and  both  are  being  despoiled  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  absolutely  loyal  to  the  Allies — ^f ar  more 
loyal  certainly  tnan  many  others  who  to-day  are  shariog  richly  in 
tlie  spoils  of  war.  Permit  me  a  word  of  amplification  on  the  last 
two  points:  Just  behind  Valona  is  by  far  the  nchest  and  most  exten- 
sive valley  in  Albania  with  a  lar^e  river  flowing  through  the  midst 
for  irrigation.  Colonized  by  Itahans  and  put  under  their  intensive 
cultivation  it  would  be  a  gold  mine  of  revenue.  In  addition  there 
are  proven  oil  deposits,  lakes  of  asphalt,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  many 
other  minerals,  oesides  large  ana  very  valuable  forests.  He  ex- 
ploiting of  these,  with  the  customs  revenues  which  can  be  easily 
concentrated  at  Valona,  would  be  exceedingly  useful  to  Italy  *" 
bankrupt  treasury,  provided  America  can  be  persuaded  to  loan  her 
the  necessary  funds  for  operation. 

I  affirm,  too,  that  Albania  was,  so  far  as  her  circumstances  per- 
mitted her  to  be,  absolutdy  loyal  to  the  allied  cause.  However, 
bear  this  in  mind,  please:  Tftiat  her  neighbors — Serbia,  Greece,  and 
Montenegro,  with  wnom  she  would  natiu*ally  be  allied,  nad  less  than 
three  years  before  done  their  utmost  to  destroy  the  Albanian  State 
and  divide  it  among  them;  that  actually  a  milhon  and  a  half  Alban- 
ians. 4tnd  half  their  territory  had  been  taken  away  from  her  and  given 
to  tnese  States  by  the  TVeaty  of  London,  1913;  that  the  sufferings  of 
this  population  imder  their  foreign  master,  thanks  to  the  official 
reports  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  and  other  eye-witnesses,  had  been 
such  as  to  stir  the  soul  of  Europe  and  America,  as  Belgium  was 
destined  to  do  later;  that  Austrian  and  Italian  ambitions  in  the 
Balkans,  of  which  Albania  was  to  be  the  victim,  were  well  imderstood 
by  every  Albanian;  that  furthermore,  their  territory  was  early 
invaded  by  foreign  armies,  Italians,  Greeks,  Serbs,  and  Austrians, 
who  were  nghting  over  their  soU,  while  Elssad  Pasha  and  his  reaction- 
aries were  terrorizing  the  central  part  much  as  Villa  has  vdone  northern 
Mexico.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  how  much  could  one  in  justice  demand 
of  them  under  the  circumstances — ^victims  as  they  were,  whichever 
way  the  scales  turned,  facing  the  danger  of  further  mutilation, 
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enslavement,  and  even  death.  Yet  this  is  what  happened  there*- 
When  the  Serbians  retreated  through  Albania,  not  only  were  they 
not  molested,  but  food  and  succor  were  freely  bestowed  by  the 
Albanians  out  of  their  own  extreme  poverty.  When  the  French 
came  to  Kortcha  and  encouraged  the  Albanians  with  hopes  of 
national  freedom,  by  permitUi^  them  to  oi^anize  the  E[ortcha 
KepubUc,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  recruit  a  battalion  of  Albanian 
sharpshooters,  which  did  valiant  service  for  the  Allies,  as  the  follow- 
ing citation  proves:  ''The  First  Battalion  of  Albanian  Sharpshooters: 
After  havii^  distinguished  itself  in  the  battles  of  Strelza,  of  Ostro- 
vitza,  and  jOmia,  as  well  as  the  battles  of  Bofnja,  under  the  energetic 
leadership  of  its  conunander,  Major  Holtz,  nas  shown  the  most 
excellent  miUtary  qualities  and  proved  itself  to  be  a  troop  of  tiie  first 
class.  Serving  alwajoi  as  the  vanguard  of  our  troops,  it  has  always 
been  taking  the  lead  in  incessantly  driving  the  enemy  without  giving 
him  time  to  breathe,  and  by  capturing  hundreds  of  prisoners  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  war  material."  This  citation  was. issued  by 
Gen.  Henry,  conamander  of  the  French  Army  of  the  Orient,  anil 
Maj.  Reynard-Lespinasse,  eovemor-delegate  of  the  territory  of  Kort- 
cha, adds  this  comment:  ^This  distinguished  recognition  places  the 
battalion  of  Albanian  sharpshooters  among  the  Best  regimentB  of 
France." 

When  America  entered  the  war,  hundreds  of  Albanians  hastened 
to  enlist  in  her  armies,  many  of  whom  he  sleeping  to-day  on  the  battle 
fields  of  France.  The  Albanians  of  America  likewise  offered  to  raise 
a  large  expeditionary  force  to  fight  for  the  aUies  and  went  so  far  as 
to  elect  Laeut.  Col.  Aubrey  Herbert,  of  the  British  Army,  as  their 
commander,  to  which  his  Government  gave  assent;  but  at  the  last 
moment  Italy  refused  hers.  Why  ?  Presumably  she  saw  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  her  pact  if  Albania  were  admitted  into  tiie 
circle  of  the  allies;  just  as  the  Balkan  States  had  refused  theirs  at 
the  time  of  the  Balkan  war.  Had  Italy  known  what  Uttle  difference 
that  was  to  make  (as  witness  China's  case),  the  aUies  misht  have  had 
the  services  of  the  Albanians  in  the  Balkans  at  a  time  wken  it  would 
have  meant  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  war.  The  fatal  weakness  of 
the  Balkan  campaigns  was  the  lack  of  a  strong  native  force,  perfectly 
acclimated  and  famiUar  with  the  territory  and  method  or  warfare 
best  adapted  to  it,  as  the  Albanians  were. 

Another  hundred  thousand  could  have  been  easily  recruited  and 
set  to  lead  a  campai^  which  would  have  saved  the  Serbian  disaster, 
cut  off  communication  between  the  Central  Powers  and  Turkey, 
taken  the  Austrians  in  the  rear,  and  perhaps  ended  the  war  a  year 
sooner.  Naturally,  Albania  would  have  expected  her  independence, 
and  evidently  that  was  regarded  as  too  great  a  price  to  pay. 

But  this  point  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are  planning 
Albania's  dismemberment:  That  not  only  are  those  100,000  men  still 
there  as  a  fighting  force,  but  scores  of  thousands  besides,  who  are 

J)repared  to  sned  uieir  last  drop  of  blood  that  their  countrv  may  be 
ree.  The  2,500,000  Albanians,  occupying  one  solid  block  of  territory 
and  constituting  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  population,  whatever  flag 
may  be  flying  over  them — and  there  are  to-day  six — are  no  more 
reconcfled  to  them  than  they  were  to  the  Crescent  of  the  Turks.  The 
same  spirit  has  turned  their  blood  to  fire  that  kindled  the  veins  of 
our  forefathers  when  they  forsook  their  plows  and  forges  for  their 
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flintlocks  at  Lexington  and  Concord;  and  nothing  can  quench  it  or 
kill  it  till  their  country  is  free.  Forty  and  eight  years  ago  when  the 
European  Powers  heartlessly  rejected  her  plea  for  independence  at 
the  Berlin  Congress,  became  parties  to  the  Turkish  tyranny  which 
ruled  over  them,  besides  giving  portions  of  their  territory  away,  the 
whole  nation  arose  en  masse  in  armed  rebellion,  and  neither  the 
Powers  nor  the  Turks  could  force  them  to  surrender  their  territory, 
nor  Greece  and  Monten^ro  take  it  away.  Finally  Montenegro's 
portion  was  changed  to  a  coast  town  which  the  Powers  could  cover 
with  the  guns  of  tneir  fleet  and  thus  the  Albanians  were  forced  there 
into  a  sullen  surrender;  but  Greece  never  got  hers  till  1913  under  the 
Treaty  of  London.  During  these  years  the  national  sentiment  in 
Albania  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  if  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment insists  on  pursuing  her  imperialistic  policy  there,  as  she  seems 
determined  to  do,  it  willmean  "war  to  the  knife  and  the  knife  to  the 
hUt,"  so  far  as  the  Albanians  are  concerned.  In  fact  the  Albanian 
people,  weary  of  the  endless  uncertainty  of  the  Paris  Conference  in 
regard  to  their  fate  have  already  begun  to  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  as  have  those  who  wish  to  despoil  her,  and  there  is  fighting 
all  along  the  line  to-day.  Italy  staggering  under  her  colossal  burden 
of  poverty  and  debt,  from  her  two  wars,  desperately  needs  peace,  but 
she  will  not  find  it  by  her  present  methods  and  policy.  Her  enemies 
and  rivals  know  this  perfectly  well,  hence  their  bland  acquiescence 
to  heflr  demands  is  with  the  "arriere-pensee*'  that  the  troubles  she  is 
brewing  for  herself  will  be  so  much  gain  for  them. 

Had  Italy  pursued  an  open  policy  of  befriending  Albania,  accepted 
their  program  of  indepenaence,  with  ethnical  boundaries,  she  would 
have  carried  through  the  program  at  the.  peace  conference  with  ease 
and  won  the  everlasting  gratitude  and  friendship  of  the  Albanian 
nation.  A  strong  and  friendly  state  on  the  east  would  have  been  an 
infinitely  better  security  to  her  political  interests  than  all  her  entrenched 
armies  and  fortifications  over  there  plus  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  the 
entire  population.  Furthermore,  with  three  short  raiway  lines  con- 
necting up  with  those  already  built  in  Serbia  and  Macedonia,  a  very 
lai^e  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  Balkans  would  take  its  natural 
course  westward  into  the  Adriatic,  Italy,  and  Europe,  instead  of 
south  and  east,  as  at  present,  a  consideration  of  immense  value  to 
Italy. 

Ine  true  friends  of  Italy,  of  which  I  count  myself  one,  know  this 
and  are  urging  the  Government  to  desist  before  it  is  too  late.  A  very 
large  group  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  supported  by  great  number^  of 
public  men,  have  protested  and  are  protesting  against  this  policy 
pursued  by  the  former  and  present  governments. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  nave'  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
larger  phase  of  the  Albanian  problem,  because  it  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  Balkan  situation,  as  any  expert  who  has  studied  the  question 
at  first  hand  will  testify. 

But  I  dare  not  close  this  plea  without  touching  upon  the  Albanian 
case  for  its  own  sake  and  on  its  own  merits,  apart  from  what  Italy, 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  Greece,  France,  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 
power,  great  or  small,  may  think  about  it,  their  plea  for  independence. 

We  base  our  right  to  this  first  of  all  on  historical  grounds.  For 
3,000  years  of  uninterrupted  history  and    unnumbered    centuries 
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behind  that — for  there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition  of  theireoniing — 
the  Albanians  have  lived  in  the  land  and  defended  it  with  their 
blood.  Submerged  by  the  many  waves  of  foreign  'invasions  which 
have  swept  over  them — Vandal  and  Goth,  Hun  and  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine and  Norman,  Serb  and  Bulgar,  the  armies  of  the  Crusaders, 
Saracen  and  Turk,  and  countless  others — ^yet  always  surviving,  main- 
taining intact  their  language,  customs,  traditions,  ideals,  physical 
type,  and  ethnical  character. 

Again  we  base  her  claims  on  grounds  of  racial  worth. 

The  excuse  which  civilization  has  employed  to  justify  their  exter- 
minating of  the  aborigines  populations  and  possessing  their  lands 
has  always  been  that  they  were  mere  weeds  encumbering  the  ground. 
A  tremendous  propaganda  has  been  systematically  conducted  for 
many  years  to  discredit  the  Albanian  people  bv  tnose  who  would 
dispossess  her  people.  '"Brigands,"  "outlaws,"  lovers  of  blood  feud 
ana  rebellion,  haters  of  one  another,  enemies  of  mankind,  and  Turks 
at  heart  are  some  of  the  Imid  characters  by  which  they  have  been 
described.  As  one  who  has  lived  among  them  with  a  wife  and  family 
of  small  children  for  many  years,  I  must  characterize  all  such  state- 
ments as  calumnies  ai^d  lies.  I  have  seen  them  amid  unspeakable 
hardship  and  suffering,  cruelty  and  wrong — they  have  been  tried  by 
fire  and  they  are  gold. 

Among  them  are  to  be  found  to-day  virtues  enshrined  which  even 
the  more  advanced  and  cultured  nations  would  do  well  to  possess  in 
equal  measure.  In  Albania  when  a  man  gives  his  word  he  gives 
himself  with  it  in  pledge  of  its  fulfillment,  and  he  will  sacrifice  him- 
self to  save  his  word  of  honor.  In  Albania  the  hearth  is  the  altar 
and  throne  of  the  nation's  life,  and  she  who  presides  in  the  home  as 
priestess  and  queen  is  inviolate  and  inviolable  in  her  virtue  where- 
ever  she  goes.  There  is  practically  no  such  thing  in  Albania  as  a 
dishonorea  home. 

Sober,  clean  blooded,  industrious,  frugal,  lovers  of  home  and 
children,  keen  intellectually,  poets,  dreamers — of  one  great  dream, 
Albania  free — given  to  hospitality,  to  the  sharing  of  their  last  crust, 

§entlemen  and  gentlewomen  to  the  heart's  core,  faithful  to  the 
eath,  that  is  the  type  of  people  I  have  found  and  whom  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  represent  at  this  time. 

They  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  worth 
as  an  independent  nation,  because  they  have  never  been  independent, 
but  that  genius  is  there  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  wherever  it  has 
been  planted  in  congenial  soil  it  has  blossomed  abundantly.  If  not 
the  first,  certainly  she  was  one  of  the  first  who  passed  through  the 
Balkan  gate  between  East  and  West  to  begin  laymg  the  foundations 
of  Europe's  civilization.  She  gave  to  Greece  many  of  her  ancient 
gods  and  her  most  famous  oracle,  while  no  small  number  of  philo- 
sophers and  poets  which  created  the  Golden  Age  for  Greece  were 
born  among  the  Albanian  Mountains.  Out  of  her  loins  sprang 
Alexander  the  Great,  world  conqueror;  several  Roman  emperors  were 
Albanian  bom,  among  them  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  Europe's 
first  Christian  Emperor  and  first  to  proclaim  our^  holy  religion  as 
ofi[icial  throughout  the  Empire.  St.  Jerome  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Latin  tongue  and  it  has  remained  the  standard  for  the 
great  CathoUc  Church  to  this  day.     She  has  given  popes  to  the 
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church  and  defended  the  faith  against  apostates  and  heretics  at  a 
time  when  they  were  rending  the  church  apart  everywhere. 
^  Albanians  fought  for  half  a  century,  Europe's  battle  of  Chris- 
tianity against  Islam  and  prevented  the  Crescent  from  supplanting 
the  Cross  in  many  a  European  capital.  When  their  sacred  leader 
Skenderbe?,  whom  an  historian  cnaracterized  as  ''a  saint  like  St 
Louis  of  France,  a  diplomat  hke  Talleyrand,  and  a  general  like 
Alexander  the  Great,''  was  beating  back  the  Janissaries  of  Mahomet 
II  numbering  from  ten  to  fifteen  to.his  one,  from  the  gates  of  Europe, 
she  applauded  him;  but  when  after  24  years  of  undefeated  battle, 
be  fell,  not  a  hand  was  raised  to  help  him;  Albania  was  simply  aban- 
doned, forgotten,  and  left  to  sink  into  such  oblivion  that  she  became 
one  of  the  least  known  of  all  the  races  on  the  globe.  Passing  under 
that  cruel  yoke,  the  gates  of  Europe  were  closed  against  her,  while 
for  four  and  a  half  centuries  she  was  ravaged  and  plundered,  scourged 
with  fire  and  sword,  maligned  and  defamed,  her  racial  ideals,  lan- 
guage, national  aspiration  treated  as  some  evil  thinjg  to  be  stamped 
out  at  any  cost:  her  enemies  rewarded  for  their  crimes  against  ner 
and  she  punishea  for  the  criminal;  her  sons  drafted  to  fight  the  battles 
of  her  oppressors  or  turned  against  each  other  in  fratricidal  war; 
her  people  driven  into  exile  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  where  in 
strange  lands  through  lone  and  weary  centuries^  they  have  kept 
their  national  vigils  undimmed  in  the  undying  hope  of  a  better  day. 
Yet  their  genius  never  died.  They  supplied  tneir  conquerors  with  a 
score  and  a  half  of  grand  viziers  and  most  of  their  efficient  and  honest 
governors.  .  They  helped  Greece  win  her  war  of  independence,  and 
what  was  their  reward  ?  De«poiled  of  territory  and  condemned  to 
further  bondage  under  the  Turks,  by  the  statesmen  representing 
Christian  Europe  at  the  Berlin  congress,  to  serve  them  as  a  barrier 
between  the  Slavs  and  the  Adriatic  I 

For  Albania's  ethnical  boundaries,  I  b^  to  refer  to  my  colleagues, 
who  can  speak  with  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I 
desire  to  oner  one  or  two  suggestions  for  a  scuution  of  the  problem 
and  I  am  finished. 

We  havQ  presented  to  the  State  Department  and  the  Amepcan 
delegation  at  Paris  a  proposal  that  the  peace  conference  appoint  a 
boimdary  commission  to  settle  boundaries  between  Serbia,  Greece, 
and  Albania.  That  said  commission  shall  be  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  powers  having  no  direct  interests  in  the  Balkans.  That 
they  visit  the  territory,  study  the  ethnical  character  of  the  people, 
language,  type,  etc.,  arrange  for  plebiscites  wherever  possible  and  so 
base  their  decisions  on  the  will  and  character  of  the  people  them- 
selves, their  report  to  be  accepted  by  the  conference  and  league  of 
nations  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  Because  of  the  marked  individual- 
ity of  the  Albanian  race,  this  is  not  difficult  and  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  if  peace  is  to  be  obtained. 

We  further  propose,  for  the  administration  of  Albania:  The 
appointment  by  the  league  of  nations  of  a  commission  consisting  of 
two  Italians,  two  Albanians,  and  three  Americans,  one  of  the  latter 
to  be  appointed  executive  nead  of  the  commission.  Thus  Italy's 
interests  will  be  recognized  and  amply  protected,  Albania  will  be 

given  a  voice,  holding  a  balance  of  power,  while  the  majority  mem- 
ers  will  represent  a  disinterested,  benevolent  power,  concerned 
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alike  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  States  concerned.  The  comnussion 
would  concern  itself  with  the  organization  of  an  autonomous  gov- 
ernment, looking  to  its  absolute  independence  under  the  guaranty 
of  the  league  of  nations.  This  involves  for  America  no  responsi- 
bilities which  she  does  not  assume  upon  becoming  a  member  of  the 
league  and  yet  it  gives  her  an  unequaled  opportunity  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  saving  a  race  from  destruction  and  laying  the  foundations 
for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Balkans.    Millions  of  Albanians,  belea- 

fuered  with  armies  within  their  own  land,  or  exiled  in  foreign  lands, 
ave  fixed  their  hopes  on  America  to  save  them.  It  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  American  delegation  at  Paris,  after  months  of  careful 
study,  that  America  was  the  only  power  that  could  save  Albania  and 
reconcile  the  Balkan  peoples  with  each  other.  I  am  revealing  no 
secret,  I  think,  for  it  was  openly  spoken  in  Paris,  that  both  Mr. 
Venezclos  and  Mr.  Pascitch  expressea  themselves  as  willing  in  behalf 
of  their  respective  States,  to  submit  the  boundary  and  any  other 
issue  involved,  to  America  for  settlement.  With  America  assuming 
the  modest  rAle  which  I  have  indicated,  requirinjg  neither  a  single 
soldier  from  her  armies,  nor  a  single  dollar  from  her  treasury,  such 
is  her  moral  force,  such  the  respect  arid  confidence  in  which  she  is 
held  by  the  Balkan  peoples,  that  I  venture  to  predict  that  within 
five  years,  she  woula  be  able  to  remove  racial  frictions,  reconcile 
political  differences,  unite  the  peoples  by  railways,  trade  routes, 
commercial  enterprises,  social,  educational,  and  political  interests, 
and  convert  this  *^ cockpit  of  Europe*'  into  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
and  prosperous  regions  of  the  whole  world. 

GenUemeU;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  selfish,  or  of  narrow  vision,  but  my 
conviction  is  shared  by  many  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  world 
who  have  studied  the  world  situation  and  it  is  this:  Unless  the 
Balkan  situation  is  definitely  and  finally  dealt  with  in  wisdom  and 
justice  another  war  witliin  two  or  three  years  is  inevitable.  In  the 
name  of  heaven  that  would  bless  the  world  with  peace  and  heal  its 
gaping  wounds,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  bled  white  with  war  and 
groaning  under  its  burdens,  while  filled  with  fears  of  still  further 
horrors  impending,  we  beg  you  to  lay  hold  on  this  supreme  oppor- 
tunity f  Over  yonder  beyond  the  eastern  horizon  whence  came  a 
man,  divinely  guided,  as  i  believe,  to  discover  this  fair  land  for  our 
home  and  happiness— just  a  little  beyond — ^lies  a  little  child  of  the 
nations,  robbed  of  its  patrimony,  mutilated  of  its  members,  dis- 
owned by  those  who  stood  sponsors  at  its  christening — an  abandoned 
waif  on  the  ^&t  international  highway  of  the  world.  What  is  its 
fate  to  be  ?  Will  you  in  the  name  of  our  beloved  America  save  her  ? 
If  not,  I  must  ask  on  behalf  of  the  present  and  coming  generations, 
for  what  have  our  billions  been  spent  ? 

I  must  ask  in  the  name  of  the  mothers  and  the  wives  and  the 
orphans  of  those  thousands  of  America's  sons  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  sacrifice  for  this  course,  whv  have  they  died  ? 

Senator  Moses.  In  setting  up  these  neutral  Mohammedan  states, 
to  which  you  have  referred,  does  that  division  of  Albanian  territory 
follow  logically  the  religious  division  of  the  population? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Not  at  all.  It  has  no  regard  at  all  to  the  religious 
population. 

Senator  Moses.  Under  that  distribution,  what  becomes  of  the 
Catholic  tribes  in  the  north  and  the  south  t 
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Mr.  Epickson.  The  Catholic  tribes  of  the  north  for  the  moat  part 
are  turned  over  to  Montenegro  and  Serbia.  The  tribe  of  the  Merdite 
numbers  about  40,000.  That  for  the  most  part  re^iained  in  the 
Mohammedan  state.     There  are  no  modifications  in  that  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  the  total  Mohammedan  population  of 
Albania  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Which  Albania  do  you  refer  to? 

Senator  Moses.  Ancient  Albania,  the  Albania  that  you  and  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  two  and  one-half  million  Albanians,  the 
population  being  65  per  cent  Mohammedan. 

Senator  Moses.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  central  portion  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes;  but  very  generally  extended  also  in  the  north 
and  the  south.  In  fact,  up  m  the  north,  outside  of  the  present 
territory  of  Albania,  the  first  boundaries  of  Albania,  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  is  Mohammedan,  90  per  cent. 

Senator  Moses.  That  portion  of  Albania  which  was  annexed  to 
Montenegro  following  the  treaty  of  Berlin  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  Mohammedans. 

Mr.  Erickson.  They  were  entirely  Mohammedans. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  there  still  mufti  there  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  the  same  mufti  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes.  That  indicates  what  they  propose  to  make  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith. 

.  The  Chairman.  A  request  has  been  made  that  this  printed  state- 
ment in  regard  to  Hungary  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  If  there  is 
no  objection,  it  will  be  done. 

(The  brief  entitled  "The  case  of  Hungary,"  offered  by  Mr.  Piv&ny 
is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  Case  of  Hunoart. 

(A  brief  aubmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreifqi  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Hun- 
garian American  Federation,  404-406  Superior  Building,  Cleveland,  ohlo.J 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  ot  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  before  pre- 
senting this  brief  to  you  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for,  and  appreciation  of,  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  e\'inced  by  the  willingness  of  your  committee  to  have  us  testify 
before  you  as  to  the  case  of  Hungary. 

We  feel  that,  in  submitting  this  brief,  we  are  performing  a  civic  duty  and  are  serving 
the  beit  intereits  of  our  country  as  well  as  of  mankind,  for  (1)  we  encieavor  thereby  to 
prevent  the  United  States  of  America  from  becoming  an  active  pau'tner  to  the  unwar- 
ranted, unjust,  and  arbitrary  disintegration  and  annihilation  of  a  country  that  has 
existed  in  the  territorial  condition  now  to  be  disturbed  for  over  a  thousand  years  and 
had  become  a  recognized  factor  of  civilization;  (2)  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  your 
committee,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  American  people  the  true  facts  of 
the  rase  we  endeavor  to  prevent  that  judgment  be  based  on  the  one-sided,  or  unreal, 
or  fabricated  statements  which  have  been  spread  broadcast  by  the  claimants  of  Hun< 
garian  territory  for  several  years  past;  (3)  the  fate  of  what  had  been  known  until  the 
armistice  as  Hungary  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  shown  by  various  factors  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country.    On  the  contrary,  the  very  peace  of  Europe  depends  on  it. 

In  order  to  add  vo  the  lucidity  of  our  brief,  we  beg  leave  to  give  first  a  concise  account 
of  the  treatment  accorded  to  Hunsu'y  during  the  armistice,  then  present  our  data  and 
arguments  grouped  as  to  (I)  the  historical,  (II)  the  racial  or  ethnographic,  (III)  the 
religious,  (iV)  the  eoncomic,  and  (V)  the  political  or  international  aspects  of  the  case, 
and,  finally,  state  our  conclusions. 
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Hungary's  trbatmbnt  during  thb  armibticb. 

On  the  night  from  October  30,  to  October  31,  1918,  after  much  aeitation  laptnw 
sevoral  months,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  whiA 
put  Count  Michael  K&rolyi  into  power,  demanded  the  Immediate  cessation  of  hostili- 
tien.  and  the  opening  of  negotiations  tor  the  conclusion  of  a  just  and  lasting  pea/e. 
ShortH  afterwards  a  republican  form  of  government  was  adopted  by  the  Hungarian 
National  Touncil  based  on  universal  male  and  female  suffrage,  and  Filrol>d  was  elected 
temporary  presiHent.  U  was  quite  logical  to  have  Kirolyi  nead  this  movement,  for 
Kdrolyi  haa  been  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  oppceed  to  the 
alliance  with  Germany,  he  had  openly,  and  with  considerable  risk  to  his  peraoD, 
avowed  his  friendship  for  the  Allies,  and  had  been  a  radical  democrat  and  pacifist. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  had  the  Allies  not  unnecessarily  oppo^^d, 
humiliated,  deceived  and  driven  into  despair  the  decent  and  orderly  K&roiyi  Govern- 
ment, n'ot  to  speak  of  having  ^ven  it  some  well-deserved  encouragement,  most  of  the 
chaos,  bloodshed,  and  suffering  still  prevailing  in  eastern  Europe  could  ha\e  beeo 
avoided  and  Bolshevism  would  never  have  come  to  power  in  llun^;ary.  (We  refer 
for  instance,  to  Prof.  Philip  Marshall  Brown's  illumiuating  article  m  tlie  magazine 
section  of  the  New  York  Times  for  July  27,  1919.  Prof.  Brown  had  been  one  of  our 
experts  to  the  peace  commission.) 

On  November  7,  1918,  Count  Michael  Kdrolyi,  with  a  staff  of  expertu,  went  to 
Belgrad  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  French  general,  Franchet  d'Esperey. 
commander  of  the  allied  fofces  in  the  East.  The  general  treated  Kdrolyi,  the  head 
of  a  noble  nation,  as  no  gentleman  would  think  of  treating  a  servant;  he  told  him  he 
held  the  fate  of  Hungary  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  could  destroy  her  by  turning 
her  neighbors  loose  on  her  (which  he  subsequently  did);  and  replied  to  K&rolyi*8 
request  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  coal  in  order  to  keep  the  mills  running  with 

these  historic  words:  "What  the  h 1  do  you  want  coal  for?    A  hundred  years  ago 

you  used  windmills.    Why  can  not  you  get  along  with  them  now?" 

The  armistice  dictated  by  Gen.  Franchet  imposed  very  heavy  obligations  of  an 
economic  kind  on  Hungary.  A  very  considerable  part  of  her  military  supplies, 
rolling  stock,  river  boats  and  live  stock  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Allies.  The 
Hungarian  Army  was  to  be  reduced  to  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  di\nfiion  of 
cavalry.  The  territory  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation  (which  ran,  roughly  speaking, 
along  the  river  Maros  and  continued  south  westward  on  an  artificial  line  across  the 
Tisza  and  the  Danube  to  the  river  Drave),  viz^  one-third  of  Hungary,  was  to  be  open 
to  occupation  by  the  allied  or  associated  armies.  The  occupation  was  to  be  tempo- 
rary, and  the  territorial  questions  were  to  be  settled  finally  by  the  peace  conference. 

There  was  only  one  provision  in  the  armistice  not  unfavorable  to  Hungary,  and  th|kt 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  civil  administration  even  of  the  occupied  territories  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Hungarian  (Government,  thus  assunng  the  continuance  of 
the  centralized  system  for  the  distribution  of  food,  coal,  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  at  that  time  Hungarv  had  enough  food  to  last  until 
the  next  harvest:  in  fact,  she  had  a  little  surplus  which  she  was  willing  to  give  to 
Vienna  or  Prague  in  exchange  of  certain  manufactures  and  coal. 

Although  the  Hungarians  have  speedily  fulfilled  their  obli^tions,  thii>  provision  of 
the  armistice  has  been  violated  by  the 'Allies  and  their  associates  from  the  very  tirst, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  famine,  idleness  and  anarchy  in  Hungary. 

The  western  part  of  the  territory  laid  open  to  occupation  was  invaded  in  November 
by  the  Serbian  Army,  which  was  followed  in  the  eastern  part  by  the  Roumanian  Army 
in  December.  The  Roumanians  were  somewhat  late,  because  at  the  cc  nrlusion  of  the 
armistice  they  had  hardly  any  army  worth  speaking  of.  Their  first  scldiers  arriving 
in  Hungary  were  very  badly  equipped,  many  of  them  wearing  straw  hats  in  December 
and  low  moccasins  instead  of  shoes  or  boots.  But  they  were  not  baehful  at  all  about 
helping  themselves  to  the  military  stores  in  Hungary,  and  soon  looked  spick  and  span. 

Ihe  first  thing  the  occupying  armies  did  was  to  annex  the  occupied  territories, 
remove  all  the  Hungarian  officials  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
ruler  of  the  invaders,  denationalize  the  Hungarian  schools,  and  discharge  the  Hun- 
garian profeesors  and  teachers  who  could  or  would  not  teach  in  the  laiiguage  of  the 
invaders.  Exactly  the  same  procedure  was  followed  later  by  the  Czechs  Who,  under 
the  pretext  of  ''occupying  strategically  important  points,*'  overran  and  fom  ally 
annexed  northern  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  tnis  was  contrary  not  only  to  the  law  of 
nations,  but  also  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  armistice;  nevertheless,  the  Allies 
approved  of  it  and  paid  no  attention  to  K&rolvi's  frantic  notes  of  protest. 

but  the  Roumanians  were  not  satisfied  with  occupying  and  annexing  those  parts  of 
Hungary  which  lie  south  of  the  line  ot  demarcation.    Having  made  sure  of  it  that 
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Bimgary  had  disarmed  henieH,  they  trani^fireeBed  the  line  of  demarcation  and  gradu 
ally  advanced  to  the  river  Tisza,  getting  what  they  styled  the  "imperium,"  or  sover- 
eignty, over  all  the  coveted  Hungarian  territory  except  two  counties  in  the  south  held 
by  itie  Serbians.  This  dissrraceful  war  on  a  disarmed  country  during  a  period  of 
armistice  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem  history;  it  was  illegal,  dishonorable,  and 
Gowardlv.  Yet  the  Allies  approved  of  it,  made  Kirolyi's  position  more  and  more 
untenable,  and  finally  drove  what  was  left  of  Hungary  into  the  arms  of  Bolshevism, 
which  could  have  boon  easily  averted  by  the  application  of  a  little  horse  sense,  not  to 
speak  of  justice  and  humantiy. 

*  Two  of  the  manv  authentic  reports  of  incidents  illustrative  of  the  Roumanian  idea 
of  government  and  the  rights  of  racial  minorities  are  given  here. 

A  few  days  after  last  Christmas  an  Hungarian  captain  walked  with  his  wife  on  the 
^  main  street  of  Kolozsvar,  the  capital  of  Transylvania,  which  is  a  purely  Hungariai) 
•city,  rich  in  historical  associations  dear  to  everv  Hungarian,  and  is,  by  the  way,  a  good 

-  distance  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation.  A  "Roumanian  patrol  was  passing  by,  and 
the  ladv  olMserved  to  her  husband  in  Hungarian  that  yesterday  she  had  seen  these 
same  iellows,  who  were  wearing  new  Hungarian  uniforms  and  boots,  in  ragged  clothes 

-  and  worn-out  moccasins,  whereupon  the  soldier  in  charge  ot  the  patrol,  who  had  over- 
heard the  remark,  placed  the  captain  and  his  wife  under  arrest  and  marched  them  off 
to  headquarters.  There  the  lady  and  her  husband  were  stripped  by  soldiers  and  25 
strokes  ot  the  birch  were  administered  on  their  bare  bodies. 

This  was  reported  with  full  names  and  other  data  to  Prof.  Coolidge,  of  Harvard 

UniverBity,  who,  as  an  expert  attached  to  the  American  peace  commission,  spent  a 

few  days  in  Budapest  in  January  last.    It  was,  further,  reported  to  him  that  the 

'  Berl  iins  had  also  introduced  flogg^ing  as  a  punishment  in  those  regions  of  Hungary 

which  were  occupied  bj^  them. 

•  The  other  incident  is  reported  in  a  letter  from  a  professor  of  the  University  of 
Eolozsi'ar  to  the  editor  of  tne  London  Nation  and  published  among  the  editorials  of 
that  periodical  on  July  12,  1919.    It  reads: 

"On  May  10  the  Roumanians,  relying  on  military  force,  declared  our  university  to 

■  be  the  property  of  the  Roumanian  State,  and  invited  our  professors  to  take  the  oath 

of  fidelity  to  tloumania  and  its  King.    Relying  on  international  law  we  unani- 

•  mously  refused  to  commit  such  an  act  of  treason  to  the  fatherland.  Thereupon,  48 
hours  after  the  dispatch  of  their  demand,  our  university  was  surrounded,  during  lesson 
time,  by  armed  forces.  The  profespors  were  expelled  from  their  chairs,  our  labora^ 
tory  equipment  was  seized,  ana  nearly  2,500  students  were  dispersed  by  the  immediate 
suspension  of  our  university  life.    Furthermore,  the  assistant  professors  and  staff  were 

'  forced,  on  pain  of  immediate  expulsion,  to  remain  in  their  places  and  continue  their 
•clinical  work  under  the  control. of  their  old  students  of  Roumanian  nationality. 

**  It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  this  is  contrary  to  international  law.  It  is  enough 
to  remind  you  that,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law, 
every  miliUury  occupation  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  merely  temporary, 
and  has  no  judicial  consequences.  Furthermore,  article  75  of  the  Hague  Convention 
expressly  forbids  any  citizen  of  occupied  territory  from  being  invited  or  forced  to 
'  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  conquering  power,  while  article  56  provides  that 
the  property  of  schools  and  scientific  institutes,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  State, 
must  be  considered  to  be  private  property." 

The  Czechs  are  reportea  to  have  acted  in  the  same  way  toward  the  universitie«  of 
FoK^ny  and  Kassa,  two  lai^e,  important  and  historically  prominent  Hungarian 
cities,  in  which  the  Slovaks  form  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  population. 

Kdroiyi  was  an  extreme  pacifist  who  was  opposed  to  armed  resistance,  taking  the 
ground  that  the  occupation  of  Hungary  was  only  temporary  and  the  Allies  would  in 
the  end  r^ht  the  wrong.  B6la  Kun  thought  differently  and  organized  a  "Red" 
Army — ^whether  in  excej«8  of  the  six  divisions  allowed  in  the  armistice  or  not,  we  do 

•  not  know — ^with  which  he  tried  to  re^in  some  of  the  territory  illegally  taken  away 
from  Hungary  during  the  armistice.  He  appears  to  have  been  successful  against  the 
Czeclis,  nevertheless  ceased  his  attacks  when  so  ordered  by  the  Allies.  When  lus 
government  in  Budapest  was  finally  overtlirown  the  '*Red"  Army  collapsed,  and  the 
Koumanian  army,  standing  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tisza  near  Szolnok,  viz.,  several 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation,  crossed  that  river,  marched  on  Buda- 
pest and  even  crossed  the  Danube  into  western  Hungary.  It  was  one  of  those  easy 
Koumanian  *' conquests,"  for  there  was  no  armed  force  to  resist  them,  and,  as  has  been 
leported,  they  made  the  most  unscrupulous  use  of  their  opportunities. 

This  outrage  incensed  even  the  supreme  council  in  Pans,  which  ip  perhaps  begin- 
ning to  oee  that  the  sport  which  disarmed  HunQ:ary  had  been  carried  too  far.  But 
-Roumauia,  which  at  fii»t  was  the  ally  of  Austria-Hungary,  then  went  over  to  the 
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Allies,  then  made  a  separate  peace  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  at.  the  conrfwiion  of 
the  armistice  wap  an  humble  supplicant  before  the  Allies,  snaps  her  finsrera  at  them 
now  that  she  has  plenty  of  food  and  a  lar^e  army  in  the  field  with  nobodv  to  oppo«  it. 
There  matters  now  5tand.  Hungary  ip  still  blockaded;  she  is  cut  off  from  all  com- 
muincation  witli  the  outside  world;  famine  and  idleness  still  continue  in  a  naturally 
rich  country,  and  whatever  is  left  there  the  Roumanians  are  taking  away  by  force. 

I.  THE  HISTORICAL  ASPKCT. 

In  jud^ng  the  ctfle  of  Hungary,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  it  with  that 
of  Austria.  The  Empire  of  Austria,  which  has  never  lawfully  included  the  Kin<:doiii 
of  Hunc:ary,  came  into  existence  only  in  1804,  and  was  a  conglomeration  of  former 
kingdoms,  principalities,  and  duchies,  or  parts  of  them,  added  by  the  Hapshuii^  to 
the  original  archduchies  of  lower  and  upper  Austria  through  conquest,  marriage,  or 
fraud.  Austria  has  never  been  a  nation,  has  never  had  a  language  of  her  own,  and  is 
now  being  dissolved  into  her  constituent  parts,  or  into  groups  of  such  parts,  which 
can  hardly  be  objected  to  on  historical  grounds. 

Hungary,  on  tne  other  hand,  has  been  a  homegeneous  country  practically  within 
her  present  boundaries  for  more  than  a  millennium,  has  had  a  distinct  language  of  her 
own,  and  can  not  be  dissolved  into  her  constituent  parts,  because  she  has  no  con- 
<«fituent  parts,  except  Croatia,  which  had  been  a  separate  crownland  of  Hungary, 
with  a  high  degree  ot  national  autonomy  or  home  rule.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  Ctoatians,  whose  aspirationi>  were  for  complete  independence,  which  waa  freely 
granted  them  by  the  recent  Kdrohi  Government.  Hungary  proper  (viz.  Hungary 
without  Croatia^  can  thus  be  only  dismembered  or  partitioned  even  as  Poland  had  been 
partitioned  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

References  to  '*the  Maramouresh.'*  "the  Krishana"  (this  name  is  unintelligible 
to  Hungarians),  Transylvania,  "the  Banat,"  or  "(he  Bachka"  are  apt  to  mislead  the 
uninitiated  into  the  belief  that  these  terms  denote  separate  Provinces  of  Hunnury, 
whereas  these  regions  are  integral  parts  of  Hungary  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
6tvt  and  last  named,  which  are  two  Hungarian  counties,  they  form  not  even  separate 
adminihtrative  units. 

The  }>a£in  of  the  middle  Danube,  encircled  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  had  been 
the  tramping  ground  of  a  multitude  of  races— Celts,  Teutons,  Taciins,  Goths,  Slav8, 
Huns,  AvarB--^uring  the  great  miction  of  nations.  None  of  these  races,  not  even 
the  Roman,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  government  in  that  region  which 
nature  itself  has  cut  out  to  form  one  country.  It  was  left  to  the  Hungarians,  or  Uag- 
yars,  who,  under  their  leader  Arp&d,  conc|[uered  that  country  toward  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  to  rear  there  a  solid  fabric  of  government  which  has  withstood  all 
vicispitudes  of  fortune  for  a  thousand  years. 

"The  Hungarian  Constitution."  to  quote  the  words  of  the  greatest  English  authority 
on  Hungar}^,  the  Hon.  C.  M.  Knatchbull-Hugeesen,  "which  has  been  obscured  at 
intervals,  violated  at  times,  and  suspended  for  a  period,  onlv  to  prove  its  indestructi- 
bility, is  the  product  of  no  charter  or  fundamental  statute,  out  is  the  result  of  a  alow 
process  of  development,  of  a  combination  of  statute  and  customary  law  which  finds 
Its  nearest  parallel  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  such  different  races 
should  have  proceeded  on  such  similar  lines  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Asiatic 
people,  which,  both  as  regards  language  and  primitive  institutions,  introduced  an 
entirely  new  element  into  Europe.  Tne  four  blows  with  the  sword  directed,  at  his 
coronation,  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  by  evexy  Hungarian  king  down  to  Francis 
Joseph,  are  an  emblem  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Magyar  people  has  had 
to  maintain  itself  by  force  of  arms  against  the  unceasing  attacks  of  alien  neighbora, 
and  the  fact  that  a  few  thousand  wanderers  from  Asia  were  able  to  preserve  their 
individuality  and  institutions  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  Slavs,  Germans,  and  Turks 
and  obtained  comparatively  quickly  a  position  of  equality  with  members  of  the 
European  family,  argues  the  possession  of  exceptional  military  and  political  qualities, 
of  exceptional  cohesivencss,  of  a  stoical  capacity  for  endurance,  and  of  a  rooted  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  future  which  no  vicissitudes  of  fortune  have  been 
abie  to  destroy.  The  alien  jargon  first  heard  by  European  ears  twelve  hundred  years 
a^  has  maintained  its  existence  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  German  and  Slav 
diulects,  of  deliberate  discouragement,  and  temporary  neglect  and  has  developed 
in^o  a  language  which,  for  fullness  and  expressiveness,  for  the  purpose  of  science  as 
Well  as  of  poetry,  is  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  the  majority  ol  European  tonnes.*' 

St.  Stepnen  (907-1038)  was  the  first  ruler  of  Hungary  to  be  converted  to  Christianity, 
and,  having  to  choose  between  Byzance  and  Rome,  he  wisely  chose  Uie  latter,  thereby 
saving  his  people  from  absorption  by  the  Slavs  and  his  country  from  sinking  to  th« 
level  of  the  Balkan  States. 
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Id  1222  the  HuT^^aiian  Diet  wrung  from  a  weak  king  the  Bulla  Aurea,  or  Grolden 
Bull,  whirh— in  cloee  resemblance  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  England,  which  preceded 
it  only  by  a  few  years — is  a  fundamental  charter  of  Hungarian  liberty  and  one  of  the 
pTOoiaoi  the  great  political  capacity  of  the  Hungarian  race. 

.  Alter  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  this  house  of  Ajrpdd  (130S)  the  country  was 
Tuled  for  200  years  by  kings  from  various  dynasties,  among  whom  Louis,  the  Angevine, 
minuuned  the  Great,  whose  dominion  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and 
Matthias  Oorvinus,  siunamed  the  Just,  son  of  John  Hunyady,  the  Turk  beater,  were 
the  most  noteworthy. 

The  fight  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  begun,  and  the 
lion*s  share  of  defending  Christianity  against  the  onslaugnt  of  Moelemism  fell  to 
Hungary.  It  retarded  her  own  progress  but  facilitated  the  development  of  civilization 
in  the  West  of  Europe.  In  1526,  after  the  fateful  Battle  of  Mohacs,  tihe  country  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  to  be  reunited  only  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Turks  at 
the  beginning  of  tne  eighteenth  century.  One-third  of  the  country  fell  under  the 
Bway  of  the  Turks,  Transylvania  (southeastern  Hungary)  was  ruled  by  Hungarian 
princes,  and  the  rest  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

Until  1867  the  policy  of  the  Ha]>sburga  hat!  been  twofold :  To  Germanize  and  Roman- 
ize Hungary,  and,  acting  on  their  motto  "divide  ut  imperes,*'  to  play  off  one  race 
a^nst  the  other.  In  the  latter  they  succeeded  only  too  well,  but  their  other  efforts 
failed  a^nst  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  in  defending  their  nationality 
and  religious  freedom.  There  is  only  one  absorbent  civilization  in  Hungary,  the 
Hungarian;  and,  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
Hungary  is  still  the  eaaternmoRt  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  The  upripinsfs  in  the 
aeventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  led  by  Bocskay,  Bethlen,  and  Rdk6^zt,  were 
made  just  as  much  m  the  defense  of  religious  liberty  as  ot  national  independence. 

In  1348  .the  Hungarians  rose  again  against  the  autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs  under 
the  leadership  of  liouis  Kossuth,  the  champion  of  Europeau  democracy. 

The  interest  of  the  American  peo])lo  in  the  gallant  struggle  of  Hungary  was  so  great 
that  President  Taylor,  in  June,  1S40,  sont  a  "special  and  confideutial  agent"  to 
Hungary  in  the  person  of  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  who,  however,  arrived 
too  late,  for  Russia,  the  greatest  militaryjpower  of  the  age,  had  intervened  in  favor  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  with  Great  Britain  and  Fran  :e  looking  on  without  a  word  of  protest. 
(See  Mann's  report  in  Appendix  A.) 

In  1851  Kossuth,  who  had  been  freed  from  internment  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Daniel  Webster^  was  invited  to  the  United  States  as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  and  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  to  which  onlv  that  given  to  Lafayette  may  be  com- 
pared. His  tour  of  the  United  States  failed  in  its  principal  object  of  Eecurin]^  American 
support  for  the  next  uprising  of  the  Hungarians,  and  is  now  remarkable  mainly  for  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  advocate  in  America  the  very  principles  which  President 
Wilson  had  been  propounding,  viz,  the  right  of  self-determination,  a  league  of  nations 
to  protect  it,  the  partaking  of  America  in  the  affairs  ot  the  Old  World,  and  the  abolition 
ol  secret  diplomacy  as  the  root  of  all  international  intri^e. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  for  its  bearing  on  American  history,  that  between  three  and 
four  thousand  of  Kossuth's  compatriots  found  an  asylum  in  the  United  States,  and  when 
the  proposition  of  a  *' government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  tiie  people, "  was 
on  trifli,  nearly  1,000  of  them  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  a  proportion  not  equaled  by 
any  other  race.  Their  militarv  prowess,  intelligence,  and  aevotion  was  pro\  ed  bv  the 
fact  that  out  of  this  handful  of  Hungarians  two  reached  the  rank  oi  major  general  and 
five  became  brigadier  generals. 

In  1859  Louis  Kossuth  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Cavour  and  Napoleon  the 
Third  to  carry  the  Austro-ltalian  War  into  Hungary,  whereupon  the  Hungarians  would 
rise  again  to  expel  the  Hapsburcs.  But  Napoleon,  getting  frightened  by  his  own  sue* 
cess,  broke  his  word,  and  concluded  the  premature  peace  of  Villafranca,  thereby 
shattering  all  hopes  of  the  Hungarians. 

Having  been  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  three  times,  in  1849,  1852,  and  1859, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hungary  finally  consented  to  the  compromise  of  18B7  with 
Austria  and  the  Hapsburgs,  which  restored — at  least  on  paper — ^her  constitution? 

Hungary's  unfortunate  connection  with  the  Hapsburgs,  forced  upon  her  by  the 
attitude  of  the  western  powers  and  the  threatening  Russian  peril,  led  inevitably  to 
the  alliance  wit'i  Germany.  That  the  Russian  or  Slavic  peril  to  hungary  was  not 
imaginary  has  been  proved  by  recent  events. 

In  the  condemnation  of  Hungary  for  having  entered  the  German  alliance  these 
facta  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  should  also  not  be  foigotten  that  under  the  political 
arrangement  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  known  as  JJuaiism,  Hungary  had  no  coa- 
Irol  ol  her  foreign  policy  and  of  her  army. 
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Of  the  four  claimaotB  to  Hni^>«rimn  tenitotj  two,  viz  Seiinm  and  Gennan  Autria, 
have — as  far  as  '^s  known  to  us — not  baaed  their  claims  on  historical  f>;rtninds. 

The  Hohemians.  or  Czechs,  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  semimythica)  If ofavfaa 
Empire  of  Svatopluk,  which  is  aliened  to  have  extended  over  parts  of  northern  Hon- 
0uy  and  been  disrupted  by  the  incunion  of  the  Hnnsarians  in  the  9th  coituzy. 
The  Slovaks,  it  is  alleged,  are  the  descendants  of  Svatoplnk's  Moravians. 

The  Roumanians  have  ad\'anced  a  more  definite  claim  to  prionty  of  oocnpation  ia 
the  theory  of  their  descent  from  the  Daco-Romans,  who  had  lived  in  Transylvania 
before  the  mi^fration  of  the  nations.  The  Roumanian  daima  are  treated  more  fully 
in  Appendix  B. 

Both  of  these  theories  have  been  proved  by  historical  research  to  be  £ilse.  But 
even  if  thev  were  not  false  the  principle  of  priority  of  occupation  has  never  been 
defined  in  the  law  of  nations.  How  manv  years  of  occupation  is  required  to  establish 
a  valid  title  to  a  country?  One  hundred  years;  or  500  years,  or  more?  If  occupation 
for  a  thousand  yeam  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  country,  then  we  may 
be  called  upon  itome  day  to  relinquish  our  title  to  Texas,  and  California,  sind  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Mexico,  or  Spain,  or  the  Induuia,  and  the  whole  nuip 
of  Europe  may  have  to  be  made  over,  too.  And  it  is  certainly  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  go  back  for  a  title  to  a  country  to  a  period  before  the  migration  of  the  natioDs,  even 
If  the  continuity  of  the  race  dispossessed  by  several  subsequent  conquenxn  cmild  be 
proved. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Hungary  by  the  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  the  countrr 
was  ppan*ely  settled,  and  the  non-Magyar  races  were  speedily  absorbed  by  them.  AU 
the  non-Magyar  races  now  living  in  Hungarv  are  later  immigrants.  The  Mag%*aEi 
have  built  up  and  maintained  the  State  for  a  thousand  years  and  have  stamped  their 
civilization  on  the  whole  country. 

On  historical  pound  ^^  therefore,  only  the  Hungarians,  and  no  one  else,  have  any 
right  to  Hungarian  temtory. 

n.   THB    RACIAL  OR   BTHNOORAPHICAL  ASPECT. 

nim^irv  proper  covers  a  territory  of  109,216  square  milea  with  a  total  population 
of  18.264,53:?. 

Itacially  the  Hun<;arian,  or  Magvar,  race  predominates,  making  up  54.5  per  cent, 
i.  e.,  more  than  one-half,  of  the  population  and  being  numerically  more  than  \hree 
times  SLS  strong  as  the  next  race  in  numbers,  the  Roumanians.  Of  the  urban  popula- 
tion fully  76  per  cent  are  Ma^ars.  But  it  is  not  numbers  alone  that  count,  ana  the 
Mas:>'ar9 — ^to  use  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster — "stand  out  from  it  above  their  neigh- 
bors in  all  that  respects  free  institutions,  constitutional  government,  and  a  hereditary 
love  of  liberty."    (See  Appendix  A.) 

The  rentrai  plains  of  HuDgar>'  are  populated  almost  wholly  by  the  Mag^'ars.  Toward 
the  peripheries  their  numbers  diminish,  although  right  on  the  Hungarian -Roumanian 
border  there  are  three  counties  almost  entirely  Mag^-ar.  But  they  are  present  every- 
where, and  in  the  peripherics  the  various  races  are  so  intermingled  that  it  is  impossible 
to  cut  out  large  territories  on  a  racial  basis  without  incorporating  large  minorities  of 
other  races,  wliich  of  course  object  to  such  incorporation. 

The  dismemberment  of  Hungary  has  been  proposed  in  order  to  secure  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  small  nations.  The  perusal  of  the  statistical  table  and  map 
attached  hereto  will  easily  convince  everyt>ody  open  to  conviction  that  the  claims 

?i:t  forward  by  the  imperialistic  neighbors  of  Hungary,  and  apparently  approved  at 
aris,  can  not  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  that  principle.  On  the  contrary',  those 
claims  are  direct  denials  cf  the  right  of  self-determination,  for  in  each  of  the  sections 
claimed  by  the  four  neighboring  countries  the  particular  race  claiming  it  is  in  the 
minority.  Neither  is  it  in  accord  with  the  facts  tnat  by  the  proposed  dismemberment 
of  Hungary  the  Mag>'ar  race  would  be  confined  to  its  ethnic  limits,  for  in  the  territories 
to  be  wrested  from  Hungary  the  Magyars  would  have  a  very  large  plurality  and, 
together  with  the  German  element,  would  form  a  majority.  The  ethnic  limits' of  the 
Magyar  race  are  hard  to  define:  they  certainly  reach  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Hun- 
gary into  Roumania  and  Croatia. 
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ClBhB«d  by  Roumiuifa 

Clalmrd  bytheCiecbs 

Claimed  by  Serbia 

Claimed  by  Austria 

In  dbpute  between  Roumanla 
and  Serbia 

In  dispute  between  Austrians 
and  Czechs 

T'^taldfthn^ , 

Total  of  Hungary 

Remainder ^ 


Square 
miles. 


49,979 

3.5,540 

15,829 

8,895 


100,243 


6,787 
8,898 


Population. 


Total. 


6,841,379 

4.079,516 

3,9.'j0.467 

674,343 


14,446,694 


6,594,767 


1,115,986 
574,343 


81,611 
109,216 


24,606 


12,756,366 
18,264,533 


6,609,168 


Magyars. 


Nwhbrr, 
2,429,446 
1,677,015 
1,220,660 
367,746 


206,366 
367,746 


6,018,666 
9,944,627 


Per 
cent. 
36.6 
38.7 
41.6 
64.0 


18.7 
64.0 


39.3 
64.5 


4,926,971 


80.4 


Qormans. 


Number. 
742,656 
468,796 
680,644 
144,708 


3,080,808 


381,663 
144,708 


1,660,433 
1.003,367 


.142,934 


Per 
cent. 
10.8 
11.6 
23.0 
26.2 


Slovaks. 


Nnmher. 

127,038 

1,663,341 

50,348 

1,304 


1,831,991 


29.7 
25.3 


12.2 

ia4 


6.2 


19,223 
1,364 


1,811,404 
1,916,367 


134,953 


Per 

cent. 

1.8 

4a6 

1.7 

.3 


1,7 
.S 


14.3 
10.7 

2.5 


Square 
miles. 

Population. 

Roumanians. 

Ruthenlans. 

Croatians. 

Serbians. 

Others. 

Claimed  by  Rou- 
manla  

49,979 

26,640 

16,829 

8,896 

JVi/w- 
bff. 
2,989,201 

2,400 

366,499 

61 

Per 
cent. 
43.0 

"8.'7" 

JVtttn- 

her. 

199,232 

253,404 

10,810 

67 

Per 

cent. 
3.9 

6.2 
.3 

Nuni' 
her. 
5,762 

57,834 

113,822 

65,206 

Per 

cent. 

0.1 

1.6 
3.8 
9.6 

Num- 

her. 

391,093 

888 

437,876 
28 

Per 

cent. 

4.3 

'14*6' 

Num' 

her. 

106,963 

66,337 

180,998 

6,183 

Per 

cent, 
1  A 

Claimed     by    the 
Czechs 

1.6 

Claimed  by  Serbia.. 
Claimed  by  Austria. 

6.4 
.9 

100,243 

3,198,161 

463,503 

232,624 

'719,385 

Vs,470 

In  dispute  be- 
tween   Rou- 
manla    and 
Serbia 

In  dismite  be- 
tween    Aus- 
trians     and 
Czechs 

6,737 

• 

8,895 

356,967 
61 

32.9 

41 

67 

4,653 
66,206 

.4 

9.6 

239,666 
28 

24.3 

36,630 
6,183 

3.4 
.9 

Total  ^tlairaed. 
Total  of  Hun- 
gary  

Remainder 

84,011 
109,216 

2,942,133 
2,948,186 

23.0 
16.1 

403,406 
464,270 

3.6   172,866 
2.6  194,808 

1.4  !449,703 
1.1   461,516 

3.5 
3.6 

333.767 
401,412 

3.8 
2.2 

34,606 

6,0o3 

.1 

8J6 

21   043 

.4  1   11   ftl4 

.3 

64,<v46 

1.2 

The  Roumanians  claim  nearly  one-half  of  the  territ<ory  of  Hnn'^arv,  20  count iw  out 
of  i}^,  with  a  total  population  of  nearly  7,000,000,  out  of  which  not  quite  3,000,000,  or 
43  per  cent,  are  Roumanians,  anrl  many  of  them  are  disinclined  to  be  ruled  by  the 
boyara^  as  the  junkers  of  Rouraania  are  called.  In  the  15  counties  of  Transylvania 
(8outhea?tern  Hun!:ary)  alone  the  Roumanians  have  indeed  a  hare  majority,  but  it 
is  right  there  on  the  southeastern  border  that  large  contiguous  territories  are*  peopled 
by  Sz^kely  Magyars  and  Saxon  settlers. 

In  practically  all  the  towns  of  10,000  and  over  the  Magyars  are  in  the  majority,  and 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  tliey  are  not,  the  majority  is  German.  Yet  the  Rou- 
manians claim  such  important  Magyar  cities  as  Maroe-Vasarhelv,  Nag>'varad,  Szatmar, 
Arad,  and— laat  but  not  least  -  Kolozsvar,  the  capital  of  Transylvania.  Kolozsvar, 
the  Precious  ( Kineses  Kolozsvar),  as  the  Hungarians  love  to  call  it,  is  a  beautiful  city 
full  of  hist>rical  assvociaticns  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Hunjarians;  it  has  a  universitv, 
several  colleges,  museums,  and  libraries,  it  is  the  center  of  the  Unitarian  ("hurch  in 
Hungary,  and  a  commercial  emporium  as  well.  All  that  has  been  (Teated  by  the 
Mas^ars  through  the  work  of  centuries.  The  Roumanians  have  had  no  part  in  it, 
constituting  only  12  per  cent  of  the  population. 
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It  IS  an  admitted  fart  that  the  Roumanian  people  of  HiiD?ary  are  on  a  much  hisher 
level  of  civili7ation  both  as  to  iiteracv  and  to  wealth  than  their  brethren  in  the  K^in«> 
dom  of  Koumania,  where  they  surely  can  not  complain  of  racial  oppression.  The 
same  applies,  even  in  a  hi{i:her  decree,  to  the  Serbian  people  of  Hungary  as  compared 
with  the  people  in  the  Serbian  Kingdom. 

The  claims  of  Serbia  to  Huugarian  territory  rest  on  let  fMU  more  slender  basis  than 
those  of  Roumitnia.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Serbians  of  Hunsrary  are  desc-endants 
of  refu£reee  who  had  found  there  an  asylum  af^ainst  Turkish  oppref«ion,  they  form  only 
a  small  minority  of  the  population  of  the  recrions  claimed.  Their  claim  embraces 
15,829  square  miles  with  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000.  of  whom  oiJy  427,876,  or 
14.5  per  cent,  are  Serbians,  and  113,822,  or  3.8  per  cent,  are  Croatians.  Even  if  we 
suppose  all  the  smaller  races  collected  in  the  census  under  the  headin<r  of  ''others" 
to  be  Shokat<9es,  Bunyevatses,  and  Slovenes,  races  kindred  to  the  Serbians,  the  total 
of  all  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  re^ons  claimed  would  be  less  than  25  per  cent. 

It  is  worthv  of  note  that  in  the  territory  which  both  Serbia  and  Boumania  claim, 
the  so-called  Banat,  neither  the  Ju?o-SIavs'nor  the  Roumanians  have  even  a  plurality. 
According  to  newspaper  reports,  in  this  resrion  the  citv  of  Temesvar  has  been  awiurded 
to  Roumania  and  the  city  of  Versecz  to  Serbia.  In  the  former  the  Roumanians  consti- 
tute only  10.4  per  cent,  in  the  latter  the  Serbians  constitute  only  31.4  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

The  Czech  claims,  as  ori^nally  formulated,  were  based  on  the  principle  of  race, 
and  comprised  only  that  part  of  northern  Hunsrary  in  which  the  Slovak  people  were 
numerically  predominating.  Even  that  was  contrary  to  the  ric^ht  of  self-determina- 
tion, for  the  majority  of  the  Slovak  people  of  Huneary  want  no  union  with  the  Czechs. 
Thev  said  so  openly  in  their  national  meeting  held  at  Kassa  in  December  last,  de- 
claring; that  the  Slovaks  are  a  nation  free  and  independent  from  both  Bohemia  and 
Hunc^ry,  but  recp^izii^  the  force  of  economical  laws  they  would  be  wHliug  to  enter 
mto  a  federation  with  the  rest  of  Hun«2:ary. 

Later,  however,  the  Czechs  threw  the  ethnic  principle  overboard -and  increased 
their  demands  so  as  to  join  hands  in  the  northeast  with  the  Roumanians,  and  in  the 
west,  by  setting  up  a  "corridor"  with  the  Jus:o-SlavB,  no  matter  what  foreign  races 
they  would  have  to  incorporate  in  their  new  empire.  Thus  the  remainder  of  Xluneary 
would  be  surrounded  by  an  iron  rins;  of  Slavs  and  Roumanians,  and  cutoff  from  direct 
communication  with  western  Europe.  The  Czechs  claim  from  Hun^rv  now  a 
lerritorv  of  25,540  square  miles  with  a  total  population  of  over  4,000,000,  of  whom  only 
1,653,341,  or  40.5  per  cent,  are  Slovaks,  hardly  more  than  the  Magyars  in  the  same 
regions. 

They,  too,  want  to  incorporate  in  their  new  empire  a  number  of  important  Mngvar 
cities,  such  as  Pozsony  and  Kassa,  for  instance,  both  being  Hungarian  ujiiver.^ity 
towns  and  the  centers  of  culture  and  trade  for  large  regions.  These  two  cities  are 
also  rich  in  historical  associations,  the  former  having  been  the  se&t  of  the  Himgjiiian 
Diet  for  centuries,  where  many  kings  of  Hungary  had  been  crowned,  and  the  latter 
having  been  prominently  connected  with  the  war  of  liberation  led  bv  Francis  rdk6czi, 
whose  earthly  remains  rest  there  in  the  beautiful  old  cathedral.  T)ie  Slovak  element 
in  these  and  many  other  towns  is  almost  negligible. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  Bohemia  the  Czechs  insist  on  the  historical  principle  in 
order  to  keep  German  Bohemia  within  their  country.  In  Hungary,  however,  they 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  historical  principle,  for  on  the  historical  prinHple  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Hiuigary  would,  of  course,  remain  intact. 

The  *' corridor"  in  the  west  of  Hungary  coveted  by  the  Czechs  is  claimed  also  by 
German  Austria,  and,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  will  be  awarded  to  the  latter. 
This  territory  covers  3,434  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  574,343,  of  which  only 
144,708,  or  25.2  per  cent,  are  Germans,  while  367,746,  or  64  per  cent,  are  Magyars. 

Should  all  the  claims  be  satisfied,  there  would  remain  to  Hungarv  onl  v  24,605  square 
miles  (out  of  109,216)  with  a  papulation  of  5,509,168  (out  of  18,264,533).  Less  than 
one-half  (4,925,971)  of  the  Magyars  would  belong  tc  this  "New  Hungary,"  while  the 
larger  half  of  the  race  (5,018,656)  would  have  to  live  in  foreign  countries  or  be  forced 
to  emigrate  from  what  had  been  their  homes  for  many  centuries. 

The  statistical  data  used  here  were  compiled  from  the  Hungarian  census  of  1910, 
there  being  no  later  figures  to  go  by.  Since  the  charge  has  repeatedly  been  made— 
without  producing  any  proof — that  the  Hungarian  statistics  is  unreliable,  and  that 
tlie  returns  as  to  the  mother  tongue,  or  nationality,  had  been  falsified  to  tsLvor  the 
Magyar  race,  some  authentic  information  on  the  subject  is  submitted  in  Appendix  C. 

In  an  attempt  to  justify  the  partition  of  Hungary  the  argument  has  been  advanced 
that  the  minor  races  (or,  rather,  some  of  the  minor  races)  of  Hungary  have  to  be  '*  lihet- 
a(ed"  from  the  oppression  by  the  Hungarians.  The  chai^ge  or  racial  oppression  by 
tlie  Hungarians,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  for  whatever  oppression 
there  had  been  in  Hungary,  had  been  on  class  lines  and  not  on  racial  lines.    The 
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maflses  of  the  Hunf^rians,  or  Magyara,  had  to  suffer  from  it  just  as  much  as  had  the 
masses  of  the  non-Magyars;  and  whoeoever  managed  to  rise  above  the  masses,  belonged 
to  the  ruling  classes  without  regard  to  race  or  creed. 

The  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  toward  the  non-Magyars  <who  are  immi- 
grants or  the  descendants  of  immigrants)  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  our  own  i^>vem- 
ment  toward  the  non-En^lish-spaaking  immigrants.  Perfect  equality  before  the  law, 
but  no  recognition  as  racial  groups  or  states  within  the  state.  What  is  ri«:ht  if  done 
bv  the  American  Crovemment  in  America,  surely  can  not  be  wrong  if  done  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  in  Hungary. 

As  a  matter  of  fart,  the  Himgarian  Government  had  gone  a  great  deal  further  in  its 
liberalism,  for  it  granted  considerable  subsidies  for  the  maintenanre  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic aJ  and  educational  establishments  of  the  non-Mag}'ar  ra^es.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  schools  in  which  the  language  of  instruction  was  other  than  Hungarian,  it 
being  stipulated  only  that  the  Himgarian  language  be  also  taught  as  a  subject  of  In- 
etnu  tion  three  hours  a  week. 

In  1017  the  Boumanlans  of  Hungary  had  5  theological  seminaries,  6  preparatorv 
schools,  4  colleges,  1  high  school,  1  commercial  high  school,  1  manual- training  schooL 
and  more  than  3,000  elementary  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  they  received 
7,767,705  frowns  from  the  Hungarian  Government,  which  in  the  same  year  paid  them 
also  7,746,533  crowns  for  the  support  of  their  ecclesiastical  establishments,  or  alto- 
gether alK>ut  15,000,000  crowns  (1^,000,000^,  iiihile  an  equal  number  of  Calvinists.  or 
Presbyterians— an  almost  purely  Magyar  community— received  only^  11,000,000 
crowns. 

If  we  take  further  into  consideration  that  the  Boumanian  churches  of  Hungary 
enjoyed  complete  autonomy  and  that  the  Boumanlans  in  Hungary  had  also  a  chain 
of  prosperous  banks,  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  ille^timate  politi<  al  propa* 
pmda.  it  must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  the  story  of  racial  oppression  in  Hungary 
18  a  malicious  falsehood. 

This  had  been  also  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the  English-speaking  coimtries  up  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  entente  cordiale  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  or  the 
change  of  British  foreign  polic^r  itotn  and-Slavism  to  philo-81avism.  About  that 
time,  as  If  by  a  him  from  Downing  Street,  a  series  of  attacks  were  launched  against 
Hungary  byScotiis  Viator  (Mr.  Seton  Watson)  and  his  followers,  casting  the  shadow 
of  the  coming  world  war  before  it. 

A  vindication  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  charge  of  racial  oppression  has  come 
recently  from  an  entirely  unexpected  quarter,  the  supreme  council  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers.  It  is  demanding  certain  guaranties  from  the  new  States 
for  Ihoi  protection  of  racial  and  religious  minorities,  embodied  in  articles  7,  8,  and  9 
of  the  treatv  with  Poland,  as  published  in  the  newspapers.  Anyone  familiar  with  that 
most  troublesome  of  questions,  the  *' nationality  question  of  Eastern  Europe, "  will  see' 
at  once  that  those  articles  are  but  an  extract  from  the  Hungarian  Act  44  of  1868.  com- 
monly known  as  the  nationality  law.  Their  essence  is:  "Cultural  autonomy"  tor  the 
minor  races,  but  only  one  State  and  one  State  laujguage.  Roumania  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  those  articles.  Evidently  she  does  not  intend  to  give  her  new  Hungarian 
subjects  the  same  rights  which  the  Roumanians  have  enjoyed  in  Hungary. 

But  even  if  the  char^  of  racial  oppression  were  true,  as  it  is  not,  the  principle  that 
immigrants  have  the  r^ht  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  country  whence  they  had 
immigrated  against  their  country  of  adoption,  could  hardly  be  reco^mized  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. On  that  principle  the  Germans  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  in  which  States 
they  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  in  the  majority,  could  have  invoked  the  help  of  the 
Kaiser  for  the  annexation  of  those  States  to  Germany,  or  at  least  for  their  '* liberation" 
from  American  rule. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  each  of  the  four  neighboring  countries  of  Hungry  is  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  submit  its  claim  to  the  verdict  of  a  plebiscite  under  fair  conditions^ 
thus  admitting  the  weakness  of  its  case.  Each  wants  Uie  right  of  self-determination 
to  be  applied  only  to  its  own  race  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Magyars  and  of  other  races  of 
Hungary,  whereas  President  Wilson,  in  his  address  to  Congress  of  February  11,  1918, 
distinctly  declared  that  **  Peoples  and  Provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about  from 
soverei^ty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and  pawns  in  a  game.'' 

And  m  fits  speech  to  the  Diplomatic  Corx)s  on  the  4th  of  July  of  last  year  President 
Wilson  solemnly  announced  that  one  of  the  four  ends  for  which  the  associated  per)ples 
of  the  world  were  fighting  was  **  the  settlement  of  every  c^ueAtion,  whether  of  teni- 
tory,  of  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the 
basiB  of  the  ixee  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned, 
and  not  upon  the  basis  of  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people 
which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or 
mastery." 
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It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  partition  of  Hungary  on  a  racial  or  ethnographic  baflis 
Is  nnt  (inly  inexpedient  and  impracticable,  but  is  also  in  contradiction  to  the  require 
ments  of  justice  and  morality. 

m.  THE  RBUGIOUS  ASPECT. 

Hnns^ary  has  been  the  land  of  religious  liberty  par  excellence.  A  Ithongh  the  Hnpv 
bnrgs  for  three  cent  iriei  tried  to  Germinue  and  Oatholici'^e  Hun-^irv,  their  efforts 
failed  a^ast  the  indimit\ble  spirit  of  religious  an  I  political  liberty  of  the  Hungarians, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  various  u^riain?:^  of  the  Hungarians  asrainst 
Hapsbur^  a^itocracy  the  Catholics  fo'ight  side  by  side  with  their  Protectant  brethren 
for  the  liberty  of  conscience.  In  156^,  wheu  Transvlvania  was  a  separate  Hungarian 
principality  and  not  vet  under  Hansburg  rule,  the  Transvlvanian  Diet  at  Torda 
enacted  the  legal  equality  of  all  Christian  denominations  in  the  country,  thus  creating 
a  precedent  which  was  followed  by  western  Europe  onlv  mtich  later. 

To  Hungary  fell  also  the  lot  of  protecting  Christianity  against  the  onrush  of  Turk 
and  Tartar,  and  while  through  these  wars  her  own  progress  was  retarded,  she  helped 
t^e  development  of  Christian  civilization  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

Himg\ry  has  to  this  day  remained  the  eastern  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  East  and 
•outh  of  Hungxry  there  is  no  Protestantism  and  hardly  any  Roman  Catholicism,  for 
there  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  prev\ils,  whose  antagonism  to  western  Ciiristiaiiity 
and  whose  religious  intolerance  are  well  known. 

In  Roumania  and  Serbia  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  the  state  church,  and  creed 
and  race  go  there  together.  Roumania  p irticularly  has  been  notorious  for  her  religious 
intolerance  both  to  the  Protestants  and  the  Hebrews. 

When  we  deal  here  more  particularly  with  the  fate  of  the  Protestant  churches,  it  is 
for  the  reason  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  a  most  admirable  international  org\nization 
which  can  do  a  great  deal  for  the  protection  of  her  adherents.  The  Protestant 
churches^  on  the  other  hand,  are  national  oiganizations  which  would  be  entirely 
disruptea  by  the  partition  of  Hungary. 

In  Hungary  proper,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  there  were  a  little  more  than 
four  million  Protei^tants  divided  as  to  denominations  as  follows: 

Reformed  (Presbyterians) 2,603,381 

Lutherans 1,306,384 

Unitaruns .: 74,275 

Baptists,  Methodists,  Adventists,  etc. 17, 066 

Total 4,001,106 

The  Presbyterians  and  Unitarians  are  almost  exclusively  Magyars,  the  Lutherans 
are  about  equally  divided  among  the  Magyars,  Germans,  and  Slovaks.  The  Presby- 
terians and  the  Unitarians  have  entertained  close  relations  with  their  brethren  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  centuries,  and  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hun- 
gary is  also  a  member  of  the  world  alliance  of  churches  holding  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  government. 

In  the  26  counties  claimed  by  Roumania  1,526,597  people,  or  22.3  per  cent  of  the 
population,  are  Protestants.  In  the  15  counties  of  Transylvania  alone  there  are 
696,089  Protestants^  or  26  per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  the  26  counties  there  are  25  colleges  maintained  by.  or  connected  with,  the 
Protestant  churches,  besides  a  large  number  of  grammar  schools  and  elementary  schools. 
All  these  institutions  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  Protestant  character,  if  not  of 
total  extinction  under  Roumanian  rule.  And  counting  in  the  losses  of  the  Hun- 
garian Protestant  churches  in  the  other  territories,  which  it  is  proposed  to  wrest  from 
Hungary,  the  remainder  of  the  churches  would  be  practicallv  crippled  and  unable  to 
continue  a  healthy  life,  being  stripped  of  more  than  half  oi  their  educational  insti- 
tutions and  congregations. 

TlMfLutheran  Church  of  Hungary  would  lose  at  once  all  of  her  theological  seminaries 
and  colleg;es,  those  of  Sopron,  Pozsony,  and  of  Kperjes,  institutions  that  have  served 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  for  the  training  of  her  ministers.  This  same  church, 
deprived  also  of  the  majority  of  her  adherents,  would  see  her  very  roots  cut  off. 
'VA  similar  fate  would  befall  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary.  She  would  lose, 
Sport  from  her  law-college  at  Marmaros-Sziget,  the  theological  seminaries  and  colle^ 
f\%  Saiospatak,  Maros-Vasarhel/  and  at  Kolozsvar.  The  latter  was  founded  ori^ally 
by  the  ^eat  Prince  Gabriel  Bethlen,  the  victorious  ally  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Among  Uie  teachers,  who  made  it  famous,  we  find  Alstedius,  Bisterfeld,  Isaac  Basire, 
and  other  renowned  men.  The  Sarospatak  College  was  founded  as  a  Protestant 
institution  at  as  early  a  date  as  1550,  and  it  was  here,  that  J.  A.  Comenius,  the  great 
refonner  of  education,  taught    Alone  in  her  Transylvanian  district  the  Reforiiied 
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O^iircb  irauld  loee  further  7  colleges,  3  preparatory  schools,  1  girls'  secondary  school, 
:^tu^  about  600  primary  schools.  More  than  a  thousand,  that  is  half  of  the  total  number, 
of  the  coDgr^ations  of  the  Reformed  Church  would  become  scattered  under  the 
foreun^  rule  of  different  countries.  It  need  not  be  said  that  this  would  completely 
paralyze  this  hitherto  most  numerous  unit  ol  the  Cal\inistic  Church  in  Europe. 

The  Unitarian  Church  would  fare  still  worse,  if  possible.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
her  members  are  exclusively  Magyars,  all  of  her  congregations,  wnth  the  exception 
ot  three,  would  come  under  Roumanian  rule.  Thi^  unit  referred  to  in  Britain  and  in 
America  as  the  oldest  one  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  holding  al  'ays  a  leading  part  in 
the  cultivation  of  liberal  thougjbt.  would  be  doomed  to  complete  ruin.  Ana  v  hat 
could  the  Baptic«t-«,  Methodists,  Adventist^,  and  other  denominations,  less  important 
in  numbers  than  oo  account  of  their  lively  missionary  activity,  except  should  they 
come  under  the  rule  of  Roumania  and  Serba?  The  priests  of  these  countries  never 
ceased  to  emphasize  that  it  was  disloyal  for  a  Roumanian  or  a  Servian  to  follow  any 
other  creed  than  the  Orthodox. 

What  this  unfortunate  situation  means  for  Protestinisni,  any  one  familiar  with 
church  history  will  readily  understand.  It  means  danger  to  all  the  lofty  principles 
represented  by  Protestantism,  and  it  means  the  triumph  of  empty  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  priestcraft  represented  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  It  means  the  victory  of 
eastern  superstitution  over  the  civilization  of  the  West. 

That  the  spirit  of  the  East  is  not  an  imaginary  dan<7t;r  to  western  civilization  is  shown 
by  the-fact  tnat  one  of  the  first  things  the  Roumanians  did  after  entering  Transylvania 
was  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  bishop,  or  superintendent,  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church,  Charles  Nafo^,  D.  D.  In  many  instances,  when  they  occupied  an  Hungarian, 
town,  they  ordered  the  clergymen  to  offer  thanksgivings  in  the  churches.  The 
minister  or  priest  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  order  was  simply  thrown  iuto  prison. 

And,  according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  March  17, 1919,  the  Roiunanian  army 
of  invasion  has  made  captive  some  other  religious  leaders  of  Transylvania,  including 
Joseph  Ferencz,  the  Unitarian  superintendent,  who  is  87  years  old ;  Samuel  Barabas 
^Caivinist),  Matthias  Eisler  and  Morris  Glasner  (Hebrew  rabbis),  Prof.  Alexius  Boer 
(Calvinist),  and  Julius  Arkosy  (Unitarian  inspector  of  schools). 

In  the  lights  of  these  facts  the  refusal  of  M.  Bratianu.  the  premier  of  Roumania,  to 
subscribe  to  the  guaranties  forthe  protection  of  racial  and  religious  minonties  is  not 
difficult  to  understand. 

The  partition  of  Hungary  would  sound  the  deathknell  to  Protestantism  in  the  east 
of  Europe. 

rV.    THE    ECONOUrCAL   ASPECT. 

The  late  French  geographer  and  savant,  Prof.  Reclus.  remarked  in  one  of  his  books 
that  Hungary  is  the  most  compact  geographical  unit  in  Europe.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  convince  everybody  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  Carpathians  form 
a  solid  mountain  wall  around  two-thirds  of  the  country,  and  for  the  other  third  the 
XHrnube,  Drave,  Lajta,  and  Morava  Rivers  are  the  natural  boundanee. 

The  whole  couhtry  belongs  to  one  hydrographic  SA'stem,  there  being  only  three 
unimportant  streams  which  do  not  join  the  Danube  or  its  tributaries  within  its 
boundaries. 

It  is  nch  in  natural  resources  which,  however,  are  so  distributed  that  the  different 
regions  are  economically  interdependent.  The  great  central  plain  is  a  most  fertile 
grain-producing  region,  but  has  practically  no  timber  and  minerals.  Northern  and 
northeastern  Hungarv  is  rich  in  timber,  coal,  iron  ore,  and  salt,  but  is  a  poor  agri- 
cultural country.  Fvoutheastern  Hungary  has  natural  gas  (which  indicates  the 
presence  of  oil),  coal,  salt,  copper,  gold,  and  silver  mines,  but  being  mostly  moun- 
tainous, does  not  produce  sufficient  quantities  of  cereals.  Each  region  needs  products 
of  which  the  other  regions  have  a  surplus.  Poparately  they  can  not  exist,  together 
thev  form  a  fine,  self-  supporting  organi«'m.  *• 

The  proposed  partition  of  Hungary  would  leave  to  her  only  a  part  of  the  central 
plain. 

The  only  hard-coal  mines,  those  around  Petrozseny,  would  go  to  Roumania.  The 
next  best  coal  mine^,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salgo-Tarian,  are  coveted  by  the  Czechs;  and 
the  coal  mines  in  Baranya  County  are  demandea  by  the  Serbians.  Hungary  would 
retain  only  the  soft-coal  mines  around  Esztergom,  which  can  not  produce  enough  to 
supply  the  railroads,  leaving  nothing  for  heating  and  the  lighting  and  manufacturing 
plants. 

All  the  iron-ore  fields  and  the  splendid  iron  works  at  Diosgyor,  Ozd,  and  othoi 
places,  which  owe  their  development  to  Hungarian  brains  and  money,  would  be  lost 
to  the  Czechs.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  Hungary's  wool  industry  would  go  to  the 
Czechs  and  nearly  all  of  the  rest  to  Roumania.  The  latter  country  would  also  get 
more  than  one-half  of  Hungary's  cellulose  and  paper  factories. 
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While  more  complete  statistical  data  are  not  at  present  at  our  disposal,  it  is  clear 
even  from  the  above  facts  that  the  ''new  Hunqiary^'  would  be  stripped  of  practically 
•all  her  resources  of  raw  material  and  the  neater  part  of  her  industries.  She  wauld 
have  no  outlet  to  the  sea  and,  with  no  natural  boundaries,  would  be  condemned  to 
economic  stran<Tulation  by  her  selfish  and  imperialistic  neighbors. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that,  while  Germany  was  deprived  of 
only  10  per  cent  of  her  continental  territory  and  that  10  per  cent  consists  of  compara- 
tively recent  conquests,  Hunq:ary  is  to  lose  80  per  cent  of  her  territory,  all  of  which 
Bhe  Has  held  for  a  thousand  years. 

Is  Huni^ry,  which  played  a  subordinate  port  in  the  great  drama,  to  be  punished 
eight  times  as  severely  as  Germany,  the  chief  actor  and  manager? 

V.  THE  POLITICAL  OR  INTERNATIONAL  ASPECT. 

Gomim^  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  readjustment  of  the  world's  afFaira,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  proposed  mode  of  disposal  of  Hungary's  territory,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
dissont  of  opinion  as  to  the  truism  that  the  permanency  and  stability  of  peace  de- 
pends to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  permanency  and  stability  of  the  politically  organ- 
ized bodies:  i.e.,  States,  as  they  will  emer^  from  the  peace  treaties. 

The  logical  sequel  of  this  truism  is  that  m  deciding  if  any  political  changes  oii^ht 
to  be  made,  the  first  and  paramount  consideration  should  he  whether  the  proposed 
changes  will  add  to  the  permanency  and  stability  of  conditions.  It  seems  to  o^  quite 
apfwirent,  therefore,  that  even  though  the  political  status  as  it  existed  before  and 
during  the  war  should  be  adjudged  as  unsatisfactory,  no  changes  should  be  permitted 
that  ^ill  make  matters  worse  instead  of  improving  them. 

Applying  these  truths  to  Hunsfary,  this  question  has  to  be  faced: 

Will  the  interests  of  mankind  and  of  all  involved  races,  and  in  particular  the  in- 
terests of  a  permanent  peace  be  better  served  by  the  disturbing  of  the  territorial, 
historical,  political,  and  economic  unity  of  Hungary  and  by  the  substituting  for  the 
natural  boundaries  new  boundaries  that  can  not  do  full  justice  to  everybody  or  to 
anybody,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  drawn,  than  by  leaving  this  territorial, 
historical,  political,  and  economic  unit  undisturbed  and  by  giving  a  new,  truly 
democratic  Hungarian  Republic  an  opportunity  to  assure  tHe  free  development  of 
all  races,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  tne  allied  and  associated  powers  in  tne  treaty 
proposed  for  Poland  and  which  lines  are  identical  with  the  fundamental  principles 
concerning  the  protection  of  racial  minorities  as  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  Hungary? 

In  order  to  ^et  the  proper  answer  to  this  question,  the  following  undisputable  facts 
are  to  he  considered: 

1 .  As  hereinbefore  shown,  Hungary  proved,  for  over  a  thousand  years,  her  ability 
to  maintain  a  politically  well-organizea  state  in  a  part  of  Europe  where  no  other  lace 
succeeded  in  that  task  before. 

2.  The  goal  of  Hungary  has  always  Wn,  as  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  her  histoiy 
and  laws,  to  be  a  politically  one  nation,  even  though  composed  of  many  races,  all 
these  races  to  enjo}r  all  liberties  and  nghts  as  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  the  politically  one  nation.  That  this  ^oal  has  been  a  just  one  is  best  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  creating  new  nations  the  Pans  conference  tries  to  enable  tnem  to 
reach  that  very  goal.  It  may  be  added  that  whatever  errors  may  have  been  committed 
by  Hungary  in  the  treatment  of  her  nationalities,  whatever  wrongs  the  various  races 
may  have  been  complaining  of,  were  solely  due  to  the  zeal  to  realize  such  a  goal, 
such  an  ideal.  New  Hungary  certainly  profited  by  the  errors  of  the  past  and  has 
learned  that  the  old  ideal  must  be  adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  to  the  new  thoughts 
dominating  the  world. 

3.  Hungary  has  given  the  evidence  of  centuries  of  her  total  lack  of  imperialistic 
tenden^es  and  of  her  sole  desire  to  protect  her  own  national  existence,  with  due 
respect  for  all  her  neighbors  and  without  any  designs  on  any  part  of  their  territory. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  decidedly  imperialistic  tendencies  of  her  neighbors, 
all  of  whom  would  like  to  aggrandize  themselves  not  only  at  the  cost  of  Hungary,  but 
also  at  the  cost  of  each  other.  And  inasmuch  as  the  peace  of  the  future  demands, 
primarily,  the  elimination  of  all  imperialism,  Hungary^s  territory  can  only  be  saved 
trom  becoming  the  battle  field  of  imperialism  by  leaving  it  in  care  of  the  only  nation 
in  that  psut  of  Europe  which  is  absolutely  free  of  all  taint  of  imperialism. 

The  claimants  of  Hun^irian  territory  try  to  overcome  this  very  apparent  weakness 
of  their  political  aspirations  by  pleading  that  the  disruption  of  Hungary  is  required: 

(a)  In  order  to  establish  democracy  in  that  section  of  Europe,  and  (6)  to  erect  a 
wall  against  German  imperialism. 
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Both  pleas  are  without  any  real  foundation  and  can  easily  be  disposed  of. 

(a)  Although  the  propaganda  maintained  by  Hungary's  neighbors  in  this  country 
in  the  last  few  years  exerted  all  its  efforts  to  make  the  American  i>eople  believe  that 
tile  Hungarians  are  a  race  of  oppressors,  real  /'Prussians,''  who  have  no  respect  for  the 
rights  of  people,  the  fact  remains  and  can  be  proved  by  all  recognized  books  on  his- 
tory in  all  civilized  languages,  that  no  country  and  no  race  is  better  fitted,  more  able, 
and  better  prepared  to  champion  the  cause  of  true  democracy  in  eastern  and  soutii^ 
eastern  Europe  than  Hungary  and  the  Magyars. 

It  should  not  be  foigotten  that,  next  to  England,  Hungary  has  the  oldest  constitu- 
tion. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  for  many^  centuries,  these  two  constitutions 
were  the  only  safeguards  of  peoples'  rights  against  the  kings'  prero^tives,  and  so 
really  were  tne  forerunners  of  modem  democracy.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten 
that,  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  revival  of  Roman  law  in  its  Pyzantine  form 
brought  an  invasion  of  ideas  of  despotism  and  absolute  rule  all  over  Europe  and  so 
crushed  all  the  free  institutions  of  the  mediaeval  nations,  it  left  standing  alone  two 
constitutions,  the  English  constitution  and  the  Hungarian  constitution. 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  foigotten  that  this  very  reason  caused  these  two  nations 
to  be  among  the  last  ones  to  adopt  such  suffrage  laws  without  which  no  real  democracy 
is  possible.  History  teaches  that  a  period  of  autocracy  led  most  everywhere  (we  speak 
of  Europe,  of  course)  to  the  establishment  of  truly  democratic  institutions.  TTiere 
were  no  periods  of  autocratic  rule  of  sufficient  length  in  the  history  of  Hungary  to  cause 
such  changes,  and  as  a  result  the  introduction  of  modem  democracy  became  a  rather 
slow  process,  which  slowness,  however,  does  not  reflect  upon  Hungary's  readiness, 
adaptability  for  real  democracy,  and  does  not  justify  the  recent  attacks  against  the 
Hungarian  nation,  accusing  her  of  shamming  democracy  for  the  hidden  purpose  of 
perpetuating  what  the  accusers  like  to  call  the  rule  of  the  aristocratic  classes. 

A  comparison  of  Hungary's  history  with  that  of  her  neighbors,  of  Hungary's  laws 
and  institution  with  those  of  her  neighbors,  of  the  condition  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  laboring  men  in  Hungary  and  in  the  territories  of  her  neighbors,  of  Hun- 
gary's civilization  with  that  of  ner  neighbors,  will  readily  given  the  only  possible 
answer  to  the  question:  Which  State,  which  race  can  best  be  intrusted  with  the 
important  task  of  making  democracy  safe  in  tliat  part  of  the  world? 

(b)  The  plea  of  the  Czechs,  of  Roumania,  and  Serbia  that  Hungary  must  be  dis- 
membered so  that  a  solid  wall  could  be  erected  against  all  possible  future  imperialistic 
designs  of  Germany,  is  apparently  making  the  deepest  impression  in  not  too  well 
versed  circles,  and  yet  this  plea  is  the  most  futile,  the  most  flimsy,  the  most  ludi- 
crous of  all. 

History  shows  that  the  Hungarian  iiation  has  been  ever  since  its  conception  the 
natural  opponent  and  counterbalancing  ^tor  of  Germanism.  In  fact,  wh^e  com- 
pelled, first  by  the  Turkish  peril,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
oy  the  Russian  danger  and  oy  the  refusal  of  the  Weetem  Powers  to  stand  hy  her, 
to  accept  the  Hapsburg  rule,  Hungary  had  to  keep  on  and  did  keep  on  a  contmuous 
fight  against  the  tendency  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  Germanize  Hungary  and  to  make 
her  an  Austrian,  and  thereby  practically  a  German  Province  with  an  autocratic 
government.  This  attitude  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Magyars  deseves  all  the  more 
appreciation  in  the  disposal  of  Hungary's  fate,  as  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Croatians  and  Roumanians  of  Hungary  have  always  courted  the  favor  of  the  Haps- 
bur:^,  not  offering  any  resistance  to  their  Germanizing  tendencies,  and  becoming 
willing  tools  of  their  plans  of  absolutism. 

The  Hungarian  wall  has  proved  its  worth  for  centuries.  A  Slavic  and  Roumanian 
wall  is  an  unknown  and ,  therefore,  uncertain  factor.  Only  a  strong  and  self-supporting 
Hui^gary,  independent  from  the  German  Hapburgs,  can  form  a  secure  and^stable 
barrier  a«dnst  Germany's  "  Drang  nach  dem  Osten."  And  such  a  Hungary  would  do 
more.  Sne  would  also  be  an  effective  bar,  and  the  only  possible  bar,  against  all 
imperialistic  tendencies  of  her  neighbors,  which  must  be  considered  a  very  (Ssturbing 
element  for  the  future. 

Furthermore,  the  Hungarians  belong  neither  to  the  Teutonic  nor  the  Slavic  nor  the 
Latin  group  of  races,  and  seem  thus  to  be  destined  to  form  a  buffer  State  amongst  them. 

The  deeper  one  delves  into  the  political  aspect  of  the  entire  situation  the  more  he 
must  get  convinced  that  the  proposed  disintegration  of  Hungary  can  not  possibly 
ameliorate  matters,  and  that  it  is  tne  vital  interest  of  mankind,  of  all  involv^  races, 
and  of  permanent  peace  that  Hungary  should  emerge  trom  the  present  cataclysm  as 
a  strong,  self-supporting  State. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To  resume,  we  have  eetablished  by  the  fore^ing  the  following  facts: 

1.  Hungary  has  existed  as  a  State  and  a  nation  tor  over  a  thousand  years  in  a  terri- 
tory where  no  other  race  had  been  able  to  establish  and  maintain  a  jpermanent  political 
oiganization .  Surely,  possession  of  such  length  and  the  demonstration  of  such  political 
capacity  ought  to  secure  a  clear  and  undisputable  title. 

2.  No  other  country  has  any  claim  on  any  part  of  Hungary  that  could  be  based  on 
''historical  rights." 

3.  The  dismbution  of  the  various  races  in  Hungary  positively  nrevents  any  terri- 
torial readjustment,  by  which  more  homogeneous  conoitions  could  be  created  than 
existed  till  now. 

4.  Hungary  has  alwavs  been  the  land  of  religious  liberty  and  tolerance.  Roumanian 
and  Serbian  rule  over  large  parts  of  Hungary  would  disrupt  the  Hungarian  Protestant 
Churches  and  threaten  protestantism  witn  extinction  in  tne  east  of  Europe. 

5.  Hunsarv  is  a  natural  geographhic  and  hydrographic  unit,  to  disturb  which  could 
not  possibly  nelp  in  stabilizing  conditions. 

6.  Hungary  is  also  a  most  distinct  economic  unit,  all  parts  being  interdependent. 
Separately  tiiey  can  not  exist,  together  they  are  a  self-supporting  oiganism. 

7.  Not  only  would  the  cause  of  peace  not  be  promotedl)y  the  partition  of  Hungary, 
but  a  new  Balkan,  or  Macedonia,  would  be  created  right  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and 
become  the  source  of  permanent  strife  and  complications. 

8.  Should  the  foregoing  facts  and  circumstances  be  considered  as  of  insufficient 
force  and  importance  to  bar  the  claims  of  neighboring  nations,  it  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  permittea  to  have  any  part  of  Hungary  placed  under  a  new  sovereignty  without 
giving  the  peoples  of  such  puts  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  rig^t  of  self-determi- 
nation by  plebiscites  under  &ir  conditions. 

9.  Hungary  ought  not  to  be  dismembered  in  punishment  because  this  would  not  be 
warranted  by  Hungary's  acts  and  deeds  before  and  during  the  war.  Not  only  was  she 
not  able  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  but  developments  since  the  armistice  justified  Hun- 
gary's claim  that  her  existence  had  been  in  constant  peril. 

We  feel  that  Hungary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  America^  as  the  United 
States  are  the  only  powerful  country  which  has  not  been  a  party  to  the  immoral  secret 
treaties  upon,  which  the  claimants  of  Hungarian  territory  are  jnressingtheir  claims. 

In  voicing  our  protest,  therefore,  against  the  proposed  partition  of  Hungary  as  con- 
trary to  the  demands  of  justice  and  incompatible  with  the  requirements  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace,  we  respectfully  ask  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  have  our 
country  become  a  party  to  the  annihilation  of  a  civilized  nation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Hungarian  American  Federation, 
Henrt  Baracs,  President j 
Eugene  PivIny,  Secretary. 
Cleveland,  Omo,  September  i,  1919, 

APPENDIX  A.      excerpts  FROM  STATEMENTS  OF    AMERICAN  AND    BRITISH    FUBUC 

MEN. 

In  June,  1849,  when  Hungary,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth  was  battling 
heroically  a^jainst  fearful  odds  for  freedom  and  Ladependence,  President  Zachary 
Taylor  appomted  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  ''special  and  confidential 
agent  to  Hungary,"  and  mstructed  him  to  report  on  conditions  in  that  country  with 
the  'View  of  acknowledging  its  independence.  However,  the  dispatching  of  the 
American  agent  was  of  no  assistance  to  Hungary  which,  abandoned  bjr  the  Western 
Powers,  had  to  succumb  to  the  combined  attacks  of  the  two  greatest  military  powers 
of  the  age,  Austria  and  Russia. 

In  his  message,  dated  March  28,  1850,  transmitting  the  correspondence  relating  to 
Mann's  mission  to  the  Senate,  President  Taylor  wrote  as  follows: 

My  purpose,  as  freely  avowed  in  this  correspondence,  was  to  have  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Hungary  had  she  succeeded  in  establishing  a  government  de 
fiicto  on  a  basis  sufficiently  permanent  in  its  character  to  have  justified  me  in  doing 
so,  according  to  the  usuages  and  settied  principles  of  this  Government,  and  althou^ 
she  is  now  fallen,  and  many  of  her  gallant  patriots  are  in  exile  or  in  chains,  I  un  free 
still  to  declare  that  had  she  been  successful  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  government 
as  we  could  have  recognized,  we  should  have  been  the  first  to  welcome  her  into  the 
family  of  mitions." 
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As  Congressman  Henry  J.  Steele,  of  Pennsylvania,  recently  said  in  a  public  speech, 
bad  Hungary  then  not  been  abandoned  to  her  feite,  the  development  of  democracy  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  would  have  taken  a  different  turn,  and  it  would  not  liave 
been  necessary  in  1917  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  by  a  saiu^inary  war. 

The  American  agent  sent  to  Hungary  also  felt  that  the  abandonment  of  Huns^ury  at 
that  critical  juncture  was  a  fatal  mistake.  In  his  report  to  Washington,  dated  Taenna, 
September  27, 1S49,  he  said: 

"In  not  formally  expressing  her  disapproval  of  the  policy  avowed  in  the  manifesto  of 
Nicholas  of  14th  May  last,  Great  Britain  either  misconceived  the  nature  of  ^le  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  her  as  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  of  the  European  powers 
or  was  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  interest  involved  in  the  issue.  Had  she  pro- 
claimed in  emphatic  umguage  within  24  hours  after  this  manifesto  reached  Downing 
Street  that  she  was  prepared  to  resist  an  armed  intervention  by  any  power  adverse  to 
Hungry,  the  Czar  would  scarcely  have  had  the  termerity  to  march'his  army  across  his 
frontiers.  The  deplorable  omission  of  such  duty  changes  completely  the  relations  of 
power  in  European  States." 

Autocracy  having  been  victorious,  Louis  Kossuth,  the  champion  of  European 
democracv,  was  interned  in  Asia  Minor.  In  1851  he  was  liberated,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  brought  to  the. United  States  in  a  national  vessel  as  the 
guest  of  the  nation. 

Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  second  time,  whose  celebrated 
HUlsemaim  letter  had  nearly  led  to  war  with  Austria  on  account  of  Hungary,  was  the 
principal  American  speaker  at  the  congressional  banquet  tendered  in  honor  of  Kossuth 
m  Washington,  January  5, 1852. 

"It  is  remarkable^"  he  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  ''that,  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe,  pohtical  light  exists.  There  is  a  sun  in  the  political  firmament,  and 
that  sun  sheds  his  light  on  those  who  are  able  to  enjoy  it.  But  in  eastern  Europe,  gen- 
erally speaking,  and  on  the  confines  between  eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  there  is  no 
political  sun  in  the  heavens.  It  is  all  an  Arctic  Zone  of  political  life.  The  luminary 
that  enlightens  the  world  in  general  seldom  rises  there  above  the  horizon.  The 
light  which  they  possess  is  at  best  crepuscular,  a  kind  of  twilight,  and  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  groping  about  to  catch,  as  they  may,  any  stray  gleams  of  the 
light  of  day.  Gentlemen,  the  country  of  which  your  guest  to-night  is  a  native  is  a 
remarkable  exception.  She  has  shown  through  her  whole  history,  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  law  and  of 
order,  and  obedience  to  the  constitution  which  the  will  of  the  great  majority  have 
established.  That  is  the  fact,  and  it  ought  to  be  known  wherever  the  question  of 
the  practicability  of  Hungarian  liberty  and  independence  are  discussed.  It  ought 
to  be  known  that  Hungary  stands  out  from  it  above  her  neighbors  in  all  that  respects 
free  institutions,  constitutional  government,  and  a  hereditary  love  of  liberty. 

''Gentlemen,  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  this  effort  made  by  Hungary  are  here 
sufficiently  well  expressed.  In  a  memorial  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Fitzwilliams  and  signed  by  him  and 
several  other  Peers  and  members  of  Parliament,  the  following  language  is  used,  the 
object  of  the  memorial  being  to  ask  the  mediation  of  England  m  favor  of  Hungary: 

' ' '  While  so  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  engaged  in  revolutionary  movements, 
and  have  embarked  in  schemes  of  doubtful  policy  and  still  more  doubtful  success,  it 
is  gratifying  to  the  undersigned  to  be  able  to  assure  your  lordships  that  the  Hunga- 
rians demand  nothing  but  the  recognition  of  ancient  rights  ana  the  stability  and 
integrity  of  their  ancient  constitution.  To  your  lordships  it  can  not  be  imknown 
that  that  constitution  bears  a  striking  family  resemblance  to  that  of  our  own  country. ' ' 

"Gentlemen,  the  progress  of  things  is  unquestionably  onward.  It  is  onward  with 
respect  to  Hungary.  It  is  onward  everywhere.  Pubfic  opinion,  in  my  estimation 
at  least,  is  making  great  progress.  It  will  penetrate  all  resources,  it  wiD  come  more 
or  less  to  animate  aU  minds,  and  in  respect  to  that  country,  for  which  our  sympathies 
to-night  have  been  so  strongly  invokea,  I  can  not  but  say  that  I  think  the  people  of 
Hungary  are  an  enlightened,  industrious,  sober,  well-incUned  community,  and  I 
wish  only  to  adcf  ,  that  I  do  not  now  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  form  of  government 
which  may  be  proper  for  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  of  you,  like  myself,  would  be  glad 
to  see  her,  when  she  becomes  independent,  embrace  that  system  of  government  which 
is  most  acceptable  to  ourselves.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  our  American  model  upon 
the  lower  Danube,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Hungary.  But  that  is  not  tbe  first  step. 
It  is  not  that  which  will  be  our  first  prayer  for  Hungary.  That  first  prayer  shall  be 
that  Hungary  may  become  independent  of  all  foreign  power,  that  her  destinies  may 
be  entrusted  to  her  own  hands,  and  to  her  own  discretion.    I  do  not  profess  to  under- 
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Btaud  the  social  relations  and  connections  of  races  that  may  affect  the  public  instita- 
tions  of  Hungary.  All  I  say  is  that  Hungary  can  regulate  these  matters  for  herself 
infinitely  better  than  they  can  be  regulated  for  her  by  Austria,  and  therefore,  I  Umit 
my  aspirations  for  Hungary  for  the  present  to  that  single  and  simple  point. 

* 'Hungarian  independence,  Hungarian  control  of  Himgarian  destinies,  and 
Hiu^ary  as  a  distinct  nationality  among  the  nations  of  Europe." 

But  let  us  turn  to  more  recent  utterances  of  authors  still  livinjg.  Mr.  Archibald  R. 
Golquhoun  in  his  book  entitled  The  Whirlpool  of  Europe,  publuhed  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  in  1914  (which  is  by  no  means  too  friendly  to  Hungary),  wrote  under  the  caption 
Slav  and  Magyar,  as  follows: 

'* Although  modified  in  appearance,  in  customs,  and  in  character  by  the  people 
they  have  assimilated,  the  Maygars  nave  retained,  throughout  all  viciBsitndes,  an 
extraordinary  homogeneity.  Hungary''  has  been  a  sovereign  nation  and  a  kinraom 
since  1000  A.  D.,  and  has  never  owed  alliance  to  any  monarch  who  has  not  been 
affirmed  and  crowned  by  her  estates.  Moreover,  the  Hungarian  is  the  only  complete 
nation  under  the  Austrian  crown.  Even  Bohemia,  claiming  similar  historic  ri^ts, 
does  not  occupy  the  same  position.  Her  people  are  not  intact;  Czechs  afe  living 
under  Prussian  rule,  Czech  territory  has  been  reduced  by  the  conquest  of  neijghboring 
ertates.  Moreover,  there  is  within  Bohemia  a  second  nation^  the  uermans,  with  equal 
rights  to  the  Czechs.  Their  position  is,  therefore,  constitutionally  different  ftom 
tlutt  of  Hungary  as  a  freo  sovereign  state  and  nation.  The  rest  of  the  peoples  tinder 
Austrian  rule  are  detached  fragments  of  nations,  remnants  of  ancient  states." 

In  the  chapter  on  Hungary  and  the  Hungarians,  Mr.  Colquhoun  continues: 

"The  Magyars,  as  said  already,  occupy  a  unique  position  in  the  dual  monarchy, 
not  only  politically  but  racially,  because  they  are  an  entire  and  homogeneous  nation. 
The  undeniable  fact  that  they  are  by  no  means  a  pure  race,  but  have  assimilated  other 

Seoples,  and  have  undergone  physical  and  mental  moaifications  in  consequence, 
oes  not  detract  from  their  position.    Like  the  United  States  (on  a  much  larger  scale) 
this  little  nation  has  been  strong  enough  to  stamp  its  individuality  on  alien  peoples." 

''It  is  stated  that  it  is  better  for  a  stranger  to  address  the  middle  and  lower  clasB 
people  in  French  or  English  first,  not  with  the  expectation  of  being  understood,  but 
as  a  passport  to  favor,  after  which  he  may  get  the  desired  information  in  German. 
Although  this  is  mainly  the  result  of  a  policy  of  Magyarization,  there  is  an  element 
at  work  in  producing  it  which  is  more  than  mere  State  policy  or  compulsion.  It  ia 
agreed  by  many  foreigners  living  in  Hung^ury  that  there  is  a  contagiicm  about  the 
nationalist  aspiration  which  is  almost  irresistible.  In  no  country  in  tne  world  are 
there  to  be  seen  so  many  divers  races  making  one  (despite  local  jealousies)  in  their 
support  of  Hungarian  national  tradition,  and  all  are  as  vehement  in  their  advocacy 
of  Hungarian  independence  as  the  Magyars  themselves.  Jews  and  Germans  sweu 
with  patriotic  pride  over  their  "ancient  constitution,"  and  more  than  one  instance 
could  oe  cited  of  Hungarian  patriots  (some  well  known  as  the  exponents  of  the  Magyars 
to  Europe)  who  have  not  one  drop  of  Magyar  blood. 

"The  contagion,  the  attraction,  are  in  Magyar  people  themselves,  and  surely  in 
this  magic  quality  lies  the  secret  of  their  success.  The  magnetic  force  they  exercise 
is  doing  worV  which  mere  coercion  or  maneuvering  could  not  accomplish.  Elements 
of  weakness,  of  unevenness,  and  of  danger  there  are,  but  the  core  of  the  matter,  the 
character  of  the  true  Magyar,  is  not  only  sound,  but  is  displaying  that  most  valuable 
and  intangible  of  Qualities — the  power  of  attraction  and  aasimilation." 

But  the  standard  book  on  Hungary  is  the  Political  Evolution  of  the  Hungarian 
Nation,  by  the  Hon.  C.  M.  Knatchbull-Hueessen,  published  in  two  volumes  by  the 
National  Review  office,  London,  in  1908,  which  no  one  who  wants  to  judge  the  case 
of  Hungary  intelligently  can  afford  not  to  know. 

German  scholars  have  a  reputation  for  thoroughness  in  research  work,  not  even  the 
most  insignificant  details  escaping  their  attention  in  collecting  material.  But  it 
takes  an  Englishman  (or  a  Frenchman)  to  sift  the  essential  froinuie  nonessential  and 

f  resent  the  often  contradictory  evidence  in  a  way  which  will  not  confuse  the  reader, 
t  is  this  rare  gift  of  clear  vision  and  sober  judgment  which  makes  the  work  of  the 
Hon.  C.  M.  KnatehbuU-Hugessen  so  valuable. 
The  following  quotations  are  from  the  last  chapter  of  his  book: 
"British  public  opinion  has  apparently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Magyars 
are  consistently  guilty  of  the  employment  of  methods  of  barbarism  in  their  treatment 
of  subordinate  races.  Trial  by  newspaper,  condemnation  without  investigation,  are 
such  labor-saving  processes  that  their  employment  is  naturally  popular,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  means  of  forming  a  considered  opinion  are  not  easily  accessible.  The 
Magyars  are  themselves  largely  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  judgment  has  been  allowed 
to  be  passed  on  them  on  the  ex  parte  statements  of  self-interested  agitators  and  of 
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humanitarian  philosophen  and  that  they  are  left  to  console  themselves  with  the 
conviction  that  the  ahuse  of  which  they  are  made  the  target  is  begotten  of  ignorance 
of  actual  facts,  of  past  history,  and  of  the  vital  considerations  of  national  expiediency. 
Hie  problem  presented  by  the  persistence  of  minor  nationalities  is  not  confined  to 
Hungary,  but  affects  a  large  part  of  Europe,  from  Ireland  to  Bessarabia,  and  the 
measure  of  the  abuse  lavished  by  the  spectator  of  the  process  of  absorption^  which  is 
going  on  as  slowly  and  as  surely  now  as  in  the  past,  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  absorbing  nation.  What  Russia  had  done  with  impunity  would 
have  evoked  the  thunders  of  Exeter  Hall  if  perpetrated  by  a  weaker  country.  Wres- 
chen  passes  idmost  unperceived,  while  a  petty  Slovak  villafe  earns  European  noto- 
riety through  the  disturbances  resulting  from  the  dismissal  of  a  disorderly  priest. 
The  Irishman  and  the  Pole  have  a  recent  historical  basis  for  their  claims  to  inde- 
pendent existence,  as  well  as  the  justification  of  antiquity,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
case  of  the  fragmentary  nationalities  of  Hungary. 

''The  aboriginal  population  of  what  is  now  Hungary— scattered  incohesive  tribes 
incapable  of  resisting  Magyar  arms  or,  later,  Magyar  civilization — died  out  or  was 
absorbed  by  the  superior  race.  The  process  of  civilization  was  purelv  Magyar.  The 
development  of  governmental  institutions  proceeded  along  purely  Magyar  lines  and 
bore  hardly  a  trace  of  either  Slav  or,  save  for  the  fact  that  Latin  was  the  literary  me- 
dium, of  western  influence.  As  we  have  seen,  the  mass  of  the  existing  nationalities 
was  imported  or  filtered  into  the  country  long  after  it  had  received  a  permanent 
Mfljgyar  stamp-^^esirable  or  imdesirable  aliens,  who  in  most  cases  repaid  the  hospi- 
tality they  received  by  lending  themselves  to  the  disruptive  policy  of  the  Hapsbur^. 
The  disappearance  or  absorption  of  the  aborigines  was  due  not  to  fire  or  sword  or  vio- 
lent compulsion  but  to  the  essential  superiont^r  of  the  Magyar  nation;  so  convinced 
of  that  superiority  that  it  never  saw  the  necessity  of  Magyarizing  races  which  in  the 
early  days,  having  no  conscious  feeling  of  individuality,  would  have  been  as  wax 
to  receive  the  permanent  impress  of  Magyar  nationali^.  The  ^tes  were  opened 
wide  to  European  culture  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen,  whose  maxim,  ''regnum  unius 
linguae  uniusque  moris  debile  et  imbecille,"  show  shis  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  language  and  civilization  which  had  hitherto  counted  for  anything  in  Hungary 
was  the  Magyar,  as  well  as  his  appreciation  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  contact 
with  the  west.  There  is  no  approximately  pure  race  in  Europe  except  the  Basque, 
the  Jews,  and  the  Gyx)sie8,  but  there  are  many  countries  in  which  the  factors  have 
existed  which  produce  the  fusion  of  heterogeneous  elements  into  a  single  nation — 
common  recollection  of  dangers  surmounted,  common  religion,  and  common  civiliza- 
tion. Such  factors  were  largely  wanting  in  Himgary.  The  dangers  surmounted 
were  surmounted  by  the  Majg:yar8,  who  alone  did  the  fighting,  the  bearing  of  arms  in 
defense  of  the  fatherland  being  the  privilege  of  the  nobility.  There  was  no  common 
history,  for  history  was  made  solely  by  the  Magyars.  There  was  no  community  of 
religion,  as  St.  Stephen  turned  to  Rome  for  the  national  religion  instead  of  to  the 
Ea^m  Church,  thereby,  in  all  probabUity,  saving  the  Ma^ars  from  degeneration 
to  the  level  of  the  Balkan  races  and  from  ultimate  absorption  m  the  ocean  of  Slavdom. 

''Civilization,  such  as  it  was,  was  purely  Macyar,  ana  all  governmental  institutions 
were  directly  developed  from  the  germ  evolved  by  the  Magyar  national  genius  before 
the  great  migration  westwards.  The  races  imported  into  Hungary  at  a  later  date 
arrived  too  late  to  alter  accomplished  facts  even  if  they  hadpossessed  a  far  higher 
degree  of  civilization  than  any  of  them  had  in  fact  attained.  Wnat  they  chiefly  cared 
for  was  freedom  to  exercise  their  various  religions,  and  such  freedom  they  received 
at  the  hands  of  Hungary,  the  land  par  excellence  of  religious  tolerance.  The  better 
class  aliens  received  the  rights  of  nobility  or  became  fused  in  the  Magyar  nation. 
The  inferior  elements  remained  apart,  in  a  condition  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
that  of  the  ^at  mass  of  Magyar  peasants,  and  had  little  or  no  consciousness  of  dis- 
tinctive natioiuJity,  or  power  to  resist  a  deliberate  policy  of  magyarization,  had  such 
a  policy  ever  entered  the  heads  of  the  predominant  race,  which,  unfortunately,  it 
never  did.  Unfortunately  for  the  reason  that  successive  Ha^sburgs  were  enabled 
to  utilize  the  forces  of  ignorance  for  the  piurposes  of  their  traditional  policy  of  divide 
ut  imperes — of  centralization  and  absolutism.  For  the  existence  of  hostility  to  the 
Magyar  idea,  tentative  and  embryonic  before  1848,  the  Magyars  have  to  thank,  in  the 
first  place,  their  own  consciousness  of  a  superiority  which  made  deliberate  magyar- 
ization superfluous,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  Hapsburg  connection.  There  never 
has  been  any  recognized  citizenship  in  Hungary  but  Magyar  citizenship.  Though 
from  time  to  time  the  Hapsburgs  encouraged  the  separatistic  tendencies  of  the  Serb, 
the  Croat,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Slovak,  the  fact  remains  that  from  the  time  of  St.  Stephen 
to  the  present  day  there  has  been  and  is  no  territory  in  Hungary  but  the  temtpry 
of  the  Sacred  Crown.  Austria  made  a  last  attempt  to  produce,  a  mongrel  federalism 
in  Hungary  in  1861,  and  now  itself  suffers  from  the  poison  of  particularism  of  nation- 
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aLifitic  antagonism  which  the  Hapsburgs  so  long  tried  to  infuse  into  Hungary  for  their 
own  purposes. " 

''Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  the  majority  of  the  maps  which  purport  to 
show  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  constituent  races  of  Hungary.  The  oroad, 
uniform  smudges  of  color  which  indicate  that  this  part  is  Magyar,  tlus  Ronmanmn, 
this  Serbian,  this  Slovak,  and  so  on,  and  serve  as  a  text  for  the  discjuisitions  ol  the 
prophets  of  fed^alism,  obscure  the  fact  that  the  various  races  are  so  intermingled  in 
all  parts  of  the  countrv,  and  so  interspersed  with  Maygais,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
effect  clear-cut  geographical  subdivisions  for  federalistic  purposes  such  as  are  poasibie 
in  Bohemia,  where  the  country  is  peopled  b^  only  two  races,  the  Germans  and  the 
Czechs,  between  wh^m  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  comp  aratively  easily  drawn,  A 
glance  at  the  map  appended  to  the  recent  book  of  Mr.  £me6t  Baloghy  (A  Magyar 
Kultura  ^  a  Nemzetis^gek,  Budapest,  1908)  would  do  more  to  disperse  ^loneoiis 
notions  as  to  racial  distribution  than  many  pages  of  statistics.  Minute  squares  of 
color,  showing  the  interpenetration  of  the  nationalities,  retrace  the  familiar  broad 
smudges,  and  the  result  bears  as  much  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  ethnographical 
map  of  Hungry  as  a  pheasant's  plumage  does  to  the  tricolor.  The  great  central 
plain  of  the  Danube  and  l^e  Tisza  is  almost  solidly  Magyar,  as  is  the  eastern  part  of 
Transylvania-  elsewhere,  except  in  the  Serbo-Croatian  district  south  of  the  Szava, 
the  patchwork  diversity  of  color  points  an  unmistakable  moral — ^the  impossibility  of 
a  territorial  subdivision  for  purposes  of  local  autonoiry,  which  would  not  result  in 
the  subjection  of  Magyar  ana  German  intelligence  to  ii&erior  tvpes,  whose  sole  claim 
to  political  differentiation  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  speak  a  bastard  variety  of  the 
languages  of  more  important  races.  The  Magyar  element  is  wanting  in  not  one  of 
413  electoral  divisions;  the  German  only  in  37.  Slovaks  are  absent  from  211,  Rou- 
manians from  235,  Croatians  344,  Serbians  from  361.  Ruthenes  are  to  be  found  in 
57  divisions,  and  fragments  of  other  races  in  no  less  than  360.  As  regards  the  18 
divisions  of  what  Brote  and  other  agitators  regard  as  Rou mania  irredenta — ^Transyl- 
vania and  Hungary  up  to  the  Tisza — the  Roumanians  are  in  an  actual  majority  in 
only  11.  Magyars  and  Germans  form  over  37  per  cent  of  the  population;  and  in  no 
sinele  district  in  which  the  Roumanians  are  in  the  majority  is  there  an  admixture 
of  less  than  11  per  cent  of  other  nationalities.  Thougn  the  Magyars  constitute  no 
more  than  54^  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  Hungary  proper,  they  are  more 
than  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  numerically  strongest  nationalitv,  whereas  the 
German  population  of  Austria  forms  no  more  than  38^  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hereaitarv  Province^.  Between  the  subordiante  races  there  is  no  cohesion  or 
solidarity;  the  Magyar  is  the  onlv  binding  element.  Panslavism,  Fangermanism, 
and  Panroumanism  have  alteratea  from  time  to  time,  and  in  every  case  the  source 
of  agitation  was  to  be  found  outside  the  limits  of  Hungaiy.  Roumanians  and  Slovaks 
have  nothing  in  common.  The  Roumanian  hates  the  Serbian,  and  the  Serbian  the 
Roumanian.  ■ 

APPENDIX  B.  BOUMANIa'b  TERRrrORIAL  CLAIMS. 
[From  a  treatise  entitled  ''Roumania  in  Hungary,"  by  Eugene  Pivany.) 

Roumanians  claim  to  Hungarian  territory  is  based  in  the  fii  it  place  on  the  principle 
of  priority  of  occupation.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  Hungarians  had  conquered 
Hungary  a  thousand  years  ago.  Lave  built  up  a  state  there  and  have  held  the  country 
for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  before  the  migration  of  nations 
Transylvania  and  other  parts  of  Hungary  had  been  the  home  of  the  Daco-Romans, 
and  it  is  further  claimea  that  the  Vlachs  or  Yallachians — ^these  are  the  appellations 
by  which  the  Roumanians  had  been  known  until  recently — aie  the  descendimts  of 
those  Daco-Romans. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  the  Daco-Roman  origin  of  the  Vlachs  has 
been  proved  to  be  false,  the  principle  of  the  priority  of  occupation  has  never  been 
defin^  in  the  Law  of  Nations.  How  many  vears  of  occupation  is  required  to  estab- 
lish a  valid  title  to  a  country?  One  hundred  years,  or  five  hundred  years,  or  more? 
If  occupation  for  a  thousand  years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  vaUd  title  to  a  country, 
then  we  may  be  called  u|>on  some  day  to  relinquish  our  title  to  Texas,  and  California, 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  m  favor  of  Mexico,  or  Spain,  or  the  Indians,  and 
the  whole  map  of  Eiurope  may  have  to  be  made  over,  too.  And  it  is  certainly  the 
heifi:ht  of  absurdity  to  go  back  for  a  title  to  a  country  to  a  period  before  the  migration 
of  &e  nations  even  if  the  continuity  of  the  race  dispossessed  by  several  subsequent 
coiiquerors  could  be  proved,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Vlachs  or  Roumanians  can  not 
be  proved. 

The  theory  of  the  Daoo-Roman  origin  of  the  Vlachs  was  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
Bonfinius,  an  Italian  humanist,  living  at  the  court  of  Matthias  Goryinus,  King  of 
Hunsaiy.  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  x>atrons  of  the  sciences  and  arts  in  the  fifteenth 
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century.  Bonfinius  apparently  got  hiB  idea  from  a  superficial  reading  and  mis- 
interpretation of  lordajiee's  lustory,  but  he  did  not  go  into  any  deeper  examination 
of  tiie  subject,  and  the  theory  was  soon  for^tten.  In  the  first  half  oi  the  nineteenth 
century y  u^^der  the  speU  of  tine  nationalistic  revival  caused  by  Uie  Napoleonic  wars, 
Geoijge  Sinkik^,  an  Hungarian  of  Vlach  descent,  took  up  Bonnnius's  idea,  and  with 
considerable  ingenuity  evolved  a  fanciful  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  Vlachs  from 
the  Daco^Romans. 

This  stimulated  research  by  historians  and  philologists  of  other  nationalities,  notably 
the  late  Prof.  Paul  Hunfalvy,  a  savant  of  international  fame,  Benedict  Jancsd,  Ladislaus 
B^thy,  and  others,  and  it  was  finally  established,  and  admitted  even  by  Roumanian 
historians,  that  the  theory  is  untenable.  The  legions  employed  by  Trajan  and  his 
successors  to  subdue  the  Dacians  came  mostly  from  Spain  and  Asia  Minor,  that  is, 
they  were  not  of  Roman  blood*  the  Lower  Moesia  referred  to  by  lordanes  was  south  of 
the  Danube  (on  the  Balkan  Peninsula),  not  north  of  the  Danube  (Transylvania); 
and  all  evidence  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Vlachs  were  Balkan  Slavs  who  had  become 
latinized  in  their  speech  some  time  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  centuries.  The  great 
influence  of  lUyrian  on  the  Vladi  language  makes  it  probable  that  the  latter  originated 
near  the  Adriatic  shore.  Thence  the  vlachs,  who  are  described  by  all  Byzantine 
authors  as  goatherds  and  thieves,  gradually  pressed  northeastward  and  crossed  the 
Danube  into  what  was  called  in  Hungarian  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Gumania,  later  Transalpina  or  Unfi;ro-V]achia,  viz,  the  present  Vallachia,  which  was 
then  a  dependency  of  Hungary  ana  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the  Roumanian  King- 
dom. They  gradually  filtered  or  sneaked  also  into  Transylvania  and  other  parts  of 
Hungary. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  Hungary  by  the  Hun^;arians  there  were  any  Vlachs  in  Transylvania  at  all.  The 
first  mention  of  Vlachs  m  an  Hungarian  document  was  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  in  1293  their  number  was  still  so  small  that  it  was  proposed  to  settle  them  all  on 
one  crown  estate. 

All  indirect  evidence,  for  instance,  that  of  the  geographical  names,  is  also  against 
the  Transylvanian  origin  of  the  Vlachs.    The  ola  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and 

f>laces  are  of  Slavic  or  of  Hungarian  derivation,  ot  else  they  belong  to  some  pr^iistoric 
anguage.  The  Roumanian  geographical  names  now  in  use  in  Transylvania  are  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  and  are  generally  translations  or  corruptions  of  the  Slavic 
or  Hungarian  appellations. 

O'Ould  there  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian origin  of  the  Roumanians  than  that  '^ey  have  borrowed  their  very  name  of 
Transylvania  from  the  Hungarians?  They  call  that  country  Ardeal,  which  has  no 
meaning  whatever  in  the  Roumanian  language,  being  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Hun- 
garian Erdely,  which  is  a  contraction  of  the  older  form  Erdo-elve,  meaning  Transyl- 
vania, or  the  land  beyond  the  forest.  If  it  were  true  that  they  had  been  there  before 
the  Hungarians,  they  surely  would  have  had  a  name  for  that  country,  and  would  have' 
preserved  it  at  least  in  their  traditions. 

Likewise  they  have  no  Roumanian  name  for  the  little  town  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  Sarmis^ethusa,  the  royal  seat  of  Decebalua,  King  of  Dacia.  Is  it  now  called 
Gredistye  (Slavic)  and  Varhely  (Himgarian),  both  names  meaning  "Buigaite." 

Roumanian  propagandist  arbitrarily  give  Roumanian  names  to  Hungarian  places, 
rivers,  etc.  For  instance,  they  call  Kolozsvar,  a  thoroughly  Hungarian  city,  Cluj, 
the  river  Koros  is  Krish  for  them,  and  their  propaganda  writings  they  speak  of  the 
Maramouresh  (which  means  the  Hungarian  County  of  Marmaroe),  the  Krishana 
(which  means  nothing  at  all),  and  of  the  Banat  of  TeQiesvar  as  if  they  were  separate 
Provinces,  of  course  Roumanian  Provinces  stolen  from  the  civilized  Roumanians  by 
the  wicked  Hungarians.  All  these  regions  have  been  int^[ral  parts  of  Hungary  for  a 
thousand  years. 

Transylvania,  indeed,  had  been  sei)arated  froin  Hungary  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  even  then  she  was  a  Hung^arian  princi{)ality,  the  Piedmont  of  Hun^^ary.  Gabriel 
Bethlen  and  Francis  Rakoczill,  who  led  the  revolts  of  Hungarians  against  the  Haps- 
burgs  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  were  princes  of  Transylvania. 
The  princes  of  Transylvania  did  aJ^o  a  great  deal  for  shedding  the  light  of  civilization 
in  Vallachia  where  up  to  modem  times  unspeakable  conditions  prevailed.  For 
instance,  one  of  thd  Rakoczis  had  the  Bible  translate4  into  the  Vlach  language,  and 
sent  missionaries  into  Vallachia  to  teach  the  ignorant  Vlach  priests. 

The  Roumanians  hold  the  world  record  for  priucipicide,  or  die  assassination  of 
princes,  with  Serbia — ^whoee  record  in  this  regard  is  not  to  be  despised,  either — a  bad 
second.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Vallachian  voyvodes,  or  ruling  princes,  died 
violent  deaths.  Some  of  them  managed  to  escape  their  subjects  and  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Hungary.    Life  in  Vallachia  seems  to  have  been  just  one 
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aaaaasination  after  another.  The  historian  Anthonius  Verantiufi,  writing  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  remarked  that  ''the  Vlachs  are  in  the  habit  of  murdering 
their  voyvodes  secretly  or  publicly.  It  is  considered  remarkable  if  a  voyvode  reaches 
the  third  year  of  his  voyvodeship;  some  times  the  Vlachs  dispose  of  two  or  three 
voyvodes  in  a  couple  of  years." 

In  the  history  of  Hungary  of  a  thousand  years  not  one  regicide  has  occurred.  This 
feict  alone  speaks  volumes  for  the  respective  political  capacities  of  the  three  racea. 
Yet  in  the  proposed  Balkanization  or  Macedonization  of  Hungarv  the  Hungarians  are 
to  be  eliminated  as  political  factors  in  the  favor  of  races  with  such  records.  How  this 
can  make  for  peace  and  democratic  development,  and  not  for  chaos  and  war,  it  is 
difficult  to  see. 

The  second  basis  of  the  Roumanian  claims  to  Hungarian  territory  is  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  They  point  out  that  in  several  counties  in  southeastern  Hungary  the 
Roumanians  are  in  the  majority^  which  is  auite  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  those 
countries  form  no  contiguous  temtorj^,  and  tnat  right  on  the  border  between  Hungary 
and  Roumania  there  are  three  adjoining  counties  almost  purely  Hungarian,  to  the 
south  of  which  there  are  la^e  Saxon  settlements.  It  is  impossible  to  cut  out  any 
lai^e  unbroken  territory  for  Koumania  without  incorporating  large  minoritief*  of  Hun- 
^nans  and  Germans,  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  subject  to  Roumanian  rule,  because 
in  point  of  education,  wealth,  and  everything  that  counts  for  civilization  they  are  far 
superior  to  the  Roumanians.  The  Roumanians  want  the  ri^ht  of  self-determination 
applied  merely  to  the  Roumanian  part  of  the  population,  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
is  in  the  minori  ty ,  takine  the  26  counties  claimed  as  a  whole.  The  right  of  self-det  ermi- 
nation  can  be  exerciE}ed  only  through  a  plebiscite,  and  to  this  the  Roimianians  are 
strongly  opposed,  admitting  thus  the  weakness  of  their  case. 

A  ttiird  ai]^[iunent  advanced  by  the  Roumanian  propagandists  is  the  ''liberation"  of 
the  Roumanians  from  Hungarian  oppression.  The  charge  of  radal  oppression  by  the 
Hungarians,  however  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  for  whatever  oppression  there  had 
been  in  Hungary  had  been  on  class  lines  and  not  on  racial  lines.  The  masses  of  the 
Hungarians  or  Magyars  had  to  suffer  from  it  just  as  much  as  had  the  masses  of  the 
non-Magyars;  and  whosoever  managed  to  rise  above  the  masses  belonged  to  the 
ruling  classes  without  regard  to  race  or  creed. 

The  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  toward  the  non-Magyars — ^who  are  immi- 
grants or  the  descendants  of  immigrants — had  been  the  same  as  that  of  our  own  Grovem- 
ment  toward  the  non-English-speaking  immigrants:  Perfect  equality  before  the  law 
but  no  recognition  as  racial  groups  or  States  within  the  State.  What  is  right  if  done  by 
the  American  Grovemment  m  America  surely  can  not  be  wrong  if  done  by  the  Hun- 
garian Government  in  Hungary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hungarian  Government  had  gone  a  great  deal  further  in  its 
liberalism,  for  it  granted  considerable  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  establishments  of  the  non-Magyar  races.  There  were  thousands  of 
schools  in  which  the  language  of  instruction  was  other  than  Hungarian,  it  beinp  stipu- 
lated only  that  the  Hungarian  language  be  also  taught  as  a  subject  of  instruction  three 
hours  a  week. 

In  1917  the  Roiunanians  of  Hunganr  had  five  theological  seminaries,  six  preparatory 
schools,  four  colleges,  one  high  school,  one  commercial  high  school,  one  manual-train- 
ing school,  and  more  than  3,000  elementary  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  ^ey  re- 
ceived 7,767,765  crowns  from  the  Ifunganan  Government  wmch^  in  the  same  year, 
paid  them  also  7,746,533  crowns  for  the  support  of  their  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
or  altogether  about  15,000,000  crowns— 13,000,000 — while  an  equal  number  of  Cal- 
vinists,  or  Presbyterians — an  almost  purely  Magyar  community — ^received  only 
11,000,000  crowns. 

If  we  take  further  into  consideration  that  the  Roumanian  churches  of  Hungary 
enjoyed  complete  autonomy  and  that  the  Roumanians  in  Hungary  had  also  a  splendid 
chain  of  prosperous  banks  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  illegpLtimate  political 
propaganda,  it  must  be  evident  lo  everyone  that  the  story  of  racial  oppression  in 
Hungary  is  a  malicious  falsehood. 

That  the  Roumanians  do  not  possess  the  Hungarian  spirit  of  liberality  was  proved 
once  more  by  M.  Bratianu,  the  Premier  of  Roumania,  wnen  he  left  tht  peace  confer- 
ence because  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  racial 
and  religious  minorities  demanded  from  all  new  or  enlarged  States  by  the  supreme 
council  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers.  It  is  evident  tnat  Roumania 
does  not  intend  to  accord  the  same  rights  to  her  future  Hungarian  subjects  as  the 
Roumanians  have  enjoyed  in  Hungary,  for  the  guaranties  demanded  are  modeled 
after  the  Hungarian  act  44  of  1868,  commonly  known  as  the  nationality  law,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  an  unexpected  vindication  of  Hungary  from  the  charge  of  racial  oppres* 
sion  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 
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But  even  if  the  charge  were  true,  as  it  is  not,  the  principle  that  immigrants  have 
the  right  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  country  whence  they  had  immigrated  against 
their  country  of  adoption,  could  not  he  recognized  hy  our  Government.  On  that 
principle  the  Germans  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  in  which  States  they  were,  and 
perhaps  still  are,  in  the  majority,  could  have  invoked  the  help  of  the  J^aiser  for  the 
annexation  of  those  States  to  Germany. 

Finally  there  is  the  sentimental  appeal  for  the  union  or,  as  some  propagandists  are 
pleased  to  say,  the  reunion  of  all  Roumanians  in  one  hody  politic.  Of  course,  to  speak 
of  the  reunion  of  all  Roumanians  is  sheer  humhug  and  mendacity,  for  what  nas  never 
been  united  before  can  not  be  reunited.  As  to  the  union  of  all  Romnanians  it  is 
hardly  an  object,  the  accompHdmient  of  which  would  be  in  the  interest  of  civilization. 
The  proposed  union  would  not  be  complete,  anyway,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Roumanians  in  Bessarabia  and  oA  the  Balkan  Peninsula  would  be  left  outside  of  it. 
And  the  restricted  union  as  planned  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  disunion,  or 
splitting  up,  of  the  Hungarians,  a  race  far  superior  in  civilization,  religious  and  racial 
tolerance  and  political  capacity  to  the  Roumanians,  thereby  calling  forth  a  new  and 
more  dangerous  irredentism  than  any  hitherto  known. 

So  from  whatever  angle  we  examine  the  claims  of  Roumania  to  Hungarian  territory, 
we  find  that  they  are  not  justified  on  any  of  the  principles  or  pleas  adv-anced. 

APPENDIX  0.  THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  CENSUS. 

[Extract  from  a  statement  made  by  Ifr.  Alovsias  Kov&cs,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Hungarlaii  statistical 

office,  in  Budapest.]  ^ 

The  census  takers  had  been  everjrwhere  first  of  all  the  teachers,  having  been  obli^d 
by  the  census  law  to  act  in  that  capacity.  From  the  year  1910  we  have  no  information, 
but  in  1900  of  the  30,650  census  takers  15,111  were  teachers.  In  the  same  year  the 
number  of  all  the  male  teachers  in  the  country  was  20,970.  Hence  three-fourths  of 
tiie  teachers  had  taken  part  in  the  enumeration.  In  1910  their  number  must  have 
been  still  greater,  on  the  one  hand,  because  the  town  teachers  were  also  obliged  to 
take  part,  on  the  other  hand  because  the  village  notaries  have  been  superintendents 
and  tnus  could  not  act  as  census  takers.  In  non-Hungarian  regions  naturally  the 
census  takers  were  moetlv  non-Hungaiian  teachers  and  cleigymen. 

After  the  assortment  of  the  census  material^  too,  when  the  results  for  the  individual 
communities  were  at  hand,  the  statistical  office  has  taken  special  pains  to  obtain  the 
data  of  the  mother  tongue  a  faithful  picture  of  reality.  To  this  end,  it  has  compared 
the  data  of  the  single  communities  with  the  results  of  the  former  census,  and  if  the 
differences  were  stnldng,  explanations  were  demanded  from  the  respective  communal 
or  distxict  authorities.  After  such  informations  either  the  data  were  accepted  for 
true  or,  as  it  often. happened,  the  erroneous  entries  were  corrected  through  com- 
missioned ofiicials  by  consulting  the  i>eople  of  the  place.  The  correspondence  and 
minute  books  referring  to  it  may  be  still  inspected. 

Thus  tiie  statistical  office  has  done  all  that  was  possible  to  obtain  true  data  as  to  the 
mother  tongue.  But,  in  spite  of  all  carefulness  and  precaution,  both  at  the  recording 
and  at  the  elaboration,  smaller  mistakes  might  have  crept  in,  just  as  it  happens  in 
all  demographical  enrollments,  in  recording  age,  occupation,  denomination,  etc., 
be  it  the  most  perfect  census  method  of  tne  world.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
notice  that  such  UttJe  blunders,  being  committed  for  and  against,  in  the  last  result 
balance  each  other. 

But  the  objections  brought  forth  afi[ainst  the  authenticity  of  the  census  can  be 
refuted  by  the  census  itself  as  well  as  by  other  records  of  the  statistical  office.  The 
chief  objection  is  against  the  number  of  the  Hungarians.  It  is  stated  that  the  statistical 
number  of  the  Hungarians  is  put  hip;her  than  meir  number  in  reality  is  by  entenng 
everybody  who  speaks  Hungarian  into  the  class  of  those  whose  mother  tongue  is 
Hungarian.  This  is  refuted  by  the  datum  of  1,875,799  souls  who  speak  Hungarian 
without  having  it  for  their  mother  tongue.  The  number  of  those  who  know  Hungarian 
is  published  also  (in  Magyar  Statisztil^  Kozlem^nyek,  vol.  42)according  to  communi- 
ties. In  this  publication  anvone  can  see  that  the  number  of  those  who  know  Hun- 
garian does  not  aeree  with  the  number  of  those  whose  mother  toneue  is  Hungarian. 
Exceptions  are  only  some  far  out-of-way  communities.  The  above  objection  is  refuted 
also  by  the  data  referring  to  the  knowledge  of  languages.  According  to  the  detailed 
results  of  the  census  the  number  of: 

Htmgarians  knowing  German  was 1,254,410 

Germans  knowing^  Hungarian  was 756, 970 

Hungarians  knowmg  Slovak  was 547, 130 

Slovaks  knowing  Hungarian  was 417,300 

Hungarians  knowing  Koumanian  was 400, 090 

Roumanians  knowing  Hungarian  was 373, 820 
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HungarianB  knowing  Ruthenian  was 49,  841 

Kuthenians  knowing  Hungarian  was 64, 915 

Hungarians  knowing  Croatian  and  Serbian  was 178,  508 

Croadans  and  Servians  knowing  Hungarian  was 178,  985 

Except  the  German,  in  the  other  languages  there  is  but  little  difference  betvreen 
the  number  of  Hungakans  speaking  a  non-Hungarian  ton^e  and  Chat  of  tiie  non- 
Hungarians  speaking  Hungarian.  The  number  of  Hungarians  speaking  German  ia 
larger  than  that  of  the  Germans  speaking  Hungarian  because  in  Hung;a]y  German  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  also  the  language  of  international  and  commeroal  intercourse. 
These  figures  prove  that  the  languages  mutually  spoken  mutually  equal  each  oth^. 
That  is,  supposing  the  Hungarians  speaking  also  Roumanian  to  be  really  Roumanians 
and  the  Rumanians  speaking  also  Hungarian  really  to  be  Hungarians,  by  this  their 
proportions  would  not  change. 

The  correctness  of  the  nationalistic  data  Is  proved  also  by  the  religious  census  in 
divisions  where  race  and  creed  are  most  identical.  In  the  15  Transylvania  counties 
the  denominational  and  nationalistic  statistics  in  comparison  is  this: 

There  are: 

Roman  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Unitarians,  and  Israellties,  altogether 906, 460 

Hungarians 918, 217 

Lutherans 229, 028 

Germans 2^4, 085 

Gre^k  Catholics  and  Greek  orientals 1, 542, 2^8 

Roumanians  and  others  (mostly  gypsies) -1,  Di?.  065 

In  the  division  of  the  confluence  of  the  Tisza  and  Maros  there  are: 

Greek  Catholics  and  Greek  orientals  together 1, 160, 581 

Rumanians  and  Serbans  together 1, 136, 284 

In  the  county  of  Szilagy  there  are: 

Greek  Cathohcs  and  Greek  orientals  together 142, 542 

Roumanians,  Ruthenians,  Serbans  and  ''others "  together 138,  2S0 

Thus  the  denominational  proportions  justify  the  percentage  of  the  nationalties. 
This  congruence  of  the  denominational  and  nationsdistic  data  can  be  traced  and 
proved  from  community  to  community. 

In  disputing  the  correctness  of  the  Hungarian  census  data  the  Roumanians  used  to 
refer  to  their  own  church  lists  which  are  dfaimed  to  give  a  much  higher  number  than 
the  official  statistics.  On  this  basis  it  is  supposed  to  find  3,600,000  or  even  4,000, OOC 
Roumanians  in  Hunp;ary  against  the  official  number  of  2,948,000. 

How  untenable-  this  claim  is  can  be  shown  from  the  work  of  a  distinguished  Rou- 
manian author,  Nicolae  Mazere,  professor  at  Jassy .  M.  Mazere^  in  his  work  "  KaaiA 
Etnografica  Transilvanici,"  of  1909,  has  drawn  an  ethnographical  map  of  Transrvl- 
vania  according  to  communities,  and,  thinking  the  Hungarian  data  unreliable,  ne 
wished  to  use  the  church  lists.  But  in  the  introduction  of  his  work  he  is  compelled 
to  confess  that  ''the  church  lists — the  only  Roumanian  sources  at  disposal — are  entirely 
impossible  to  use."  (Ibidem,  p.  12.)  After  having  reviewed  tiie  shortcomings  of 
the  church  lists  he  savs:  ''This  I  do  not  write  for  the  sake  of  mere  criticiBm  but  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  church  lists  can  not  serve  as  basis  for  a  scientific  work." 
(lb.,  p.  13.)  Therefore,  in  composing  his  ethnographical  map  he  follows  the  records 
of  the  official  Hungarian  statistics,  and  has  to  confess  that  ''this  map  will  cause  some 
disappointment  among  the  Roumanians,  because  the  Roumanians  have  imagined 
Transylvania  to  be  far  less  Hungarian."    (lb.,  p.  13.) 

The  nationalistic  relations  of  the  country  are  not  known  to  the  statistical  office 
from  the  census  alone.  The  office  gathers  information  on  the  mother  tongue  Yearly 
from  demographical  papers  and  from  school  statistics.  Tliese  data  coUectedf  aft^ 
personal  declarations,  confirm  in  every  respect  the  results  of  the  census,  und  they  are 
all  the  more  reliable  as  thev  can  be  compared  in  every  community  with  the  census  data. 

The  census  gives  the  following  nationalistic  percentages: 

Hungarians 54. 5 

Germans 10.4 

Slovaks 10.7 

Roumanians .' 16. 1 

Euthenians 2. 5 

Croatians 1. 1 

Serbians 2.5 

Others 2.2 

Total 100.0 
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In  the  same  cenBUs  year,  in  1910,  the  proportion  of  the  brides  and  bridegrooms, 
and  the  births  and  deaths  according  to  mother  tongue  was  as  follows: 


Bride- 
grooms. 

Brides. 

Bom 
aUve. 

Died. 

Hnngfirlans 

54.6 
10.0 
9.6 
18.3 
2.3 
1.0 
2.8 
1.5 

64.1 
10.4 
9.9 
18.2 
2.3 
1.0 
2.7 
1.4 

64.2 
0.5 
11.6 
16.3 
2.8 
1.2 
2.8 
1.6 

51.3 

O^yTHRns , 

0.6 

Rl0VfLlr!f , 

11.8 

18.0 

RllthmiiftTV*f  T . X . . .    . 

2.7 

nrnf^tiARS .    .    .  X .    .    .    1   .   .    .       1    .    .   . 

1.1 

Servians 

3.8 

Others 

1.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

These  fi^es  reiterated  from  year  to  year  with  but  little  deviations  corroborate  the 
nationalistic  relations  revealed  by  the  census.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
discrepancy  in  comparison  to  the  census  results  finds  its  sufficient  explanation  in  the 
different  conditions  of  age,  mortality,  and  fecundity  among  the  different  nationalities 
clearly  described  in  the  demographica]  publications  of  the  statistical  office. 

Last  we  ^uote  the  figures  indicating  the  percentage  of  the  students  of  elementary 
and  repetition  schools  according  to  their  mother  tongue  in  the  school  year  1910-11: 

Hungarians 54. 8 

Germans 12.2 

Slovaks 13. 7 

Koumanians 11.  8 

Kuthenians 2.  4 

Croatians 1.  2 

Serbians 2. 4 

Othera 1.5 

Total 100.0 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  influenced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  different 
nationalities  send  their  ctiildren  into  school  in  different  proportions.  The  data, 
however,  are  extant  in  each  denomination  and  in  each  school;  thus  they  may  be  com- 
|>ared  in  every  community  with  the  official  data.  The  percentage  of  the  Roumanians 
amon^  the  school  goers  is  smaller  than  in  the  population.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  schooling  of  the  Roumanians  is  backward  sJso  in  Roumania. 

After  all,  the  Himgarian  statistical  office  is  willing  at  any  time  to  submit  its  precise 
method  and  its  careful  and  conscientious  employment  in  the  nationalistic  enrollment 
to  tiie  criticism  of  the  International  Statistical  Institution— alone  competent  to  judge 
in  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  Albanians  are  entitled  to  20  minutes  more. 

STATEMENT   OF  ME.   C.   A.   CHEKEEZI,   OF    COLUMBIA  TINI- 

VEESITY. 

Mr.  Chekrezi.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  honorable  members,  with 
profound  appreciation  of  the  honor  as  well  as  of  the  privilege  of  being 
accorded  a  nearing  on  the  Albanian  problem  before  this  committee, 
I  come  before  you  to  lay  forth  the  case  of  northern  Albania  as  well 
as  a  few  general  considerations  that  go  into  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

As  I  do  not  like  to  weary  you  with  any  historical  discussion  of  the 
case,  and  as  this  particular  case  is  very  strong  on  its  own  merits,  I  will 
only  refer  to  the  present  situation. 

The  London  conference  which  recognized  the  creation  of  the 
Albanian  State  in  1912  assimed  to  Albania,  while  the  other  part  and 
the  whole  of  the  vilayet  of  Kossovo  were  given  to  Serbia  ana  Monte- 
negro, along  with  more  than  1,000,000  Albanians  who  form  90  per  cent 
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of  the  total  population  of  the  Provinces.  As  a  matter  of  histoiy,  this 
was  effectea  through  a  compromise  reached  between  Austria  and 
Russia  in  accordance  with  wnich  Albania  was  to  have  Scutari  and 
the  Serbo-Montenegrins  the  rest  of  the  vilayet  of  Scutari  and  the 
whole  of  that  of  ELossovo.  This  was  done,  of  course,  under  the  old 
system  of  equilibrium  and  compromise. 

NoW;  it  happens  that  this  part  of  Albania,  and  especially  the 
region  assigned  to  Serbia  and  Montene^o,  have  an  Albanian  popu- 
lation that  is  nothing  short  of  being  mdomitable,  and  which  has 
always  stood  as  the  stronghold  and  bulwark  for  the  rest  of  Albania. 
It  has  been  this  population  that  has  almost  always  given  the  signal 
for  rebellion  against  the  Turks  and  other  invaders.  It  was  among 
these  people  that  the  famous  Albanian  League  of  Prisrend  'was 
formed  in  1878  to  prevent,  as  it  eflFectually  did,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  relative  to  the  handing  over  to 
Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Greece  of  Albanian  territories.  It  was  a^ain 
this  population  that  gave  the  decisive  blow  to  the  regime  of  Abdul 
Hamid  II  in  1908,  by  joining  the  Young  Turks,  and  when  the  latter 
embarked  on  their  policy  of  forcible  Ottomanization  of  the  subject 
races  of  Turkey,  the  Albanians  of  this  region  took  up  their  arms  to 
vindicate  not  only  their  national  rights.  But  also  those  of  the  other 
subject  races  that  had  been  cowed  to  abject  submission  by  the 
ruthless  policy  of  the  Yoxmg  Turks.  The  crowning  act  of  the  patri- 
otic activities  of  these  same  people  was  performed  when  they  wrung, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  m  the  summer  of  1912,  the  autonomy  oi 
Albania  from  Turkey  within  the  four  vilayets,  namely,  those  of 
Kossovo,  Scutari.  Monastir,  and  Janina. 

Nevertheless,  tne  London  conference  of  1912-13  did  not  take  into 
consideration  either  the  above-mentioned  facts  or  the  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants.  Yet,  could  any  one  reasonably  expect  that  tnis  indond- 
table  race  would  meeklv  submit  to  the  foreign  rule  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  after  it  had.  done  so  much  for  Albania  ?  The  fact  is  that 
since  the  day  of  their  forcible  incorporation  in  Serbia  and  Montengro, 
the  Albanians  of  Kossovo  and  of  the  northern  highlands  of  Scutari 
have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  unrest  and  rebeUion.  During  the 
two  years  of  the  independent  existence  of  Albania,  1912-1914,  the 
only  neighborly  relations  that  existed  between  her  and  her  Slav 
neighbors  have  been  in  th^  fomx  of  continuous  border  warfare,  the 
subiected  Albanians  striving  incessantly  to  accompUsh  their  union 
with  the  mother  countrv  within  the  confines  of  which  they  would 
take  refuge  whenever  they  were  hard  pressed  by  their  assailants. 
During  the  great  war,  the  Austrians  invaded  nortnern  Albania,  and 
this  unwelcome  foreign  invasion  did  alleviate  to  some  extent  the 
unbearable  situation  of  the  oppressed  population.  But  aiter  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops,  the  Serbians,  now  reinforced  also 

gthe  Jugo-Slavs,  sought  to  subjugate  again  the  Albanians  of 
)ssovo,  and  ever  since  last  Decemoer  continuous  warfare  has  been 
raging  on  between  the  Albanians  and  the  Jugo-Slavs.  Massacres  and 
atrocities,  such  as  are  reported  to  be  occurring  also  in  Montenegro, 
are  taking  place  every  day,  and  at  this  moment,  when  we  make  use 
of  the  privilege  accorded  to  us  to  raise  our  voice  in  your  presence  in 
their  behalf,  the  unfortunate  native  population  is  l)eing  bombarded 
by  Jugo-Slav  artillery  and  its  towns  ana  villages  destroyed. 
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But  has  the  peace  conference  done  anything  to  put  an  end  to  this 
awful  situation  ?  No,  the  peace  conference  has  not  done  anything 
so  far,  although  the  Albanian  delegation  in  Paris  has  repeatedly 
acquainted  it  with  the  events  that  are  taking  place  in  northern 
Albania.  On  March  14  last,  the  Hon.  Guinness  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  he 
had  any  information  to  the  effect  that  the  Serbians  were  attacking 
the  Albanians  in  the  provinces  of  Ipek  and  Djakova;  whether  this 
region  was  assigned  to  Montenegro  in  1913  by  the  London  conference 
but  has  never  been  occupied  by  the  Montenegrins,  and  whether  the 
question  of  its  definitive  assignment  will  be  submitted  to  a  new 
examination  before  the  peace  conference. 

The  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Harms- 
worth,  replied  that  His  Majesty's  Government  are  informed  of  the 
Sravity  oi  the  situation  in  tnat  region  and  that  it  was  the  subject  of 
iscussion  among  the  alUed  Governments  and  also  among  the  dele- 
Sates  assembled  at  the  peace  conference.  He  concluded  his  reply 
y  the  following  statement:  ''I  believe  that  up  to  the  present  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  occupy  these  districts  (by  aUied  troops) 
and  do  not  take  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest  to  make 
any  further  declaration  in  this  regard.'' 

But,  although  five  months  have  elapsed  since  then  and  the  carnage 
is  still  going  on,  absolutely  nothing  had  been  done.  And  not  only 
that,  but  it  seems  that  the  peace  conference  does  not  show  any 
anxiety  to  take  into  consideration  this  bmning  issue.  In  fact, 
President  Wilson  had,  some  time  ago,  dispatched  Maj.  Furlong  to 
Montenegro  to  inquire  into  the  events  taking  place  in  this  country, 
where  300,000  Slav  Montenegrins  are  violently  resisting  the  rule  of 
their  kindred  Slav  Serbians;  but  the  President  does  not  seem  to 
have  shown  anv  concern  over  the  fate  of  more  than  1,000,000 
Albanians  who  have  every  right  to  oppose  Serbian  and  Jugo-olav 
rule  and  who  are  now  fighting  beside  the  Montene™. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  As  though  the  rebel  Albanian  Province 
of  Kossovo  is  assured  to  them,  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  formulating 
further  pretensions  on  additional  Albanian  territories.  In  the 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  Peace  Conference  on  February  18 
last,  the  Jugo-Slav  delegation  puts  forth  claims  on  the  Province  of 
Scutari  as  far  as  the  port  of  Alessio,  including  the  northern  basin  of 
the  Drin  River.  This  province  is  now  occupied  by  Allied  troops  that 
seem  to  hold  it  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  handing  it  over  to 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  new  Jugo-Slav  claims  are  countenanced  by  the 
inhuman  and  monstrous  secret  treaty  of  London,  April,  1915.  When- 
ever you  tiuTi  to  Albania  you  will  always  find  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Albanian  people  and  their  legitimate  rights  as  a  nation  strike  against 
the  provisions  of  that  ungodly  treaty.  In  accordance  with  it, 
Valona  should  go  to  latly,  northern  Albania  to  Serbia,  southern 
Albania  to  Greece,  and  what  is  left  would  form  an  Italian  colony. 

In  reality,  neitner  the  Servians  nor  the  Italians  nor  the  Greeks 
have  any  valid  claims  on  any  of  the  Albanian  lands,  but  for  the 
sinister  stipulations  of  that  tretay.  As  I  am  specifically  speaking 
of  the  Juffo-Slav  claims,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  they  have  no  other 
additional  basis  except  historical  considerations.  They  say  that 
die  pl^  of  Kossovo  and  the  highlands  of  Scutari  have  formerly 
been  in  their  possession,  but  that  smce  the  seventeenth  century  they 
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have  been  expelled  by  the  Albanians.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and 
history,  the  truth  is  the  other  way  around.  It  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged to-day  that  the  Albanians  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  not 
only  of  Albania  proper  and  of  Kossovo,  but  also  of  Serbia  and 
Montene^o,  while  the  Serbians  have  made  their  appearance  in  those 
regions  in  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  only.  At  comparatively  brief 
intervals  they  had  been  able  to  hold  some  of  these  territories,  and 
then  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Albanians  got  the  upper  hand 
and  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from  the  region  of  Kossovo  and 
from  the  mountains  of  Scutari. 

At  any  rate  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  historical  considerations 
of  the  claims  put  forward  on  either  side,  because  that  would  provoke 
endless  discussions  and  because  in  this  instance  we  are  not  Confronted 
by  a  theory  but  by  a  condition.  Much  as  we  may  desire  and  are  able 
to  put  forth  the  irrefutable  argument  of  the  existence  of  90  per  cent 
strong  Albanian  population  in  those  districts  which  is  at  this  moment 
contesting  the  nght  to  exist  hj  the  force  of  arms,  we  nevertheless 
waive  arguments  and  demand  just  one  thing  that  we  feel  sure  we 
have  a  nght  to ;  that  the  people,  whether  in  southern  or  in  northern 
Albania,  whether  in  Kossovo  or  at  Valona,  be  given  a  chance  to  freely 
express  their  sentiments.  We  want  that  the  right  of  plebescite  be 
extended  to  Albania  to  its  fullest  extent.  Let  me  people  speak  for 
themselves,  and  we  are  ready  to  abide  by  their  verdict,  whether 
favorable  or  imfavorable  to  us.  Is  this  asWing  too  much?  And  yet 
the  peace  conference  does  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  concede  mis 
elementary  right  to  the  Albanians. 

And  speaking  of  plebescite,  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  to  jon 
one  notable  occurrence.  In  an  interview  published  in  the  Washmg- 
Star,  May  16,  Prof.  Andreades,  special  envoy  of  Greece  to  the  United 
States,  stated  that  the  Greek  character  of  northern  Epirus  may  be 
easily  attested  by  an  official  investigation  among  the  Epirots  who  are 
now  living  in  the  United  States.  Happily,  such  an  investigation  has 
already  taken  place.  Last  May,  the  Epirotic  Union  of  America  sent 
to  the  Peace  Cfonference  and  to  several  United  States  Senators,  as  I 
understand,  a  printed  declaration  bearing  1,756  names  from  natives 
of  the  region  Koritza-Kolonia,  one  of  the  two  provinces  that  make 
up  northern  Epirus,  who  are  presmned  to  favor  union  with  Greece. 
Tne  whole  thing  was  done  in  secret,  although  the  declaration  states 
that  it  is  intended  for  publicity  so  that  the  rivals  roay  verify  the 
names.  I  was  recently  visiting  the  office  of  Senator  "William  King, 
and  there  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  copy  of  the  declaration.  There- 
upon, our  pan-Albanian  Federation  oi  America  started  an  inquiry 
of  its  own  and,  based  on  its  own  results,  it  sent  a  statement,  as  a 
counter  declaration,  to  the  Peace  Conference  with  3,250  original  sig- 
natures of  Christian  Albanians  only — ^leaving  out  the  Moslem  Albar 
nians  whose  number  is  still  greater — native  of  the  same  district.  Pray 
note  the  numbers:  1,756  so-called  Epirots  as  against  3,250  Christian 
Albanians  only.  Should  not  we  take  this  as  a  plebescite  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  Prof.  Andreades  t  But  this  is  not  all,  for  the 
inquiry  made  by  the  pan-Abanian  Federation  brought  out  the  fact 
that  a  great  number  of  the  signatures  appended  to  the  Epirotic 
declaration  are  forged  and  anotner  number  are  false.  If  you  want 
any  proofs,  I  have  them  here;  this  bimdle  of  papers  contains  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Albanians  who  were  shocked  to  find  their  names  in  the 
Epirotic  declaration. 
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Naturally,  we  have  already  ii^onned  the  peace  conference  of  all 
these  things.  But  we  are  afraid  that  the  diplomats  assembled  in 
Paris  are  not  inclined  to  take  anything  seriously  unless  there  is  some 
strong  power  behind  it.  Unfortunately,  Albania  is  not  backed  up 
by  any  such  power. 

This  is  why  we  have  received  so  gratefully  the  news  that  we  would 
be  given  a  hearing  before  this  committee  that  in  our  eyes  seems  to  be 
the  impartial  Areopagus  of  the  world.  What  we  expect  from  you  is 
that  you  oulj  bact  up  the  demand  for  nlebiscite  in  every  disputed 
Albanian  territory.  We  know  that  the  oenate  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  this  committee  is  a  part,  can  and  may  use  its  powerful  moral 
influence  for  the  recognition  and  the  genuine  application  of  the 
principle  of  plebiscite  to  Albania  by  the  peace  conierence  which  has 
so  far  taJ^en  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  Albania  only  whenever  the 
question  has  arisen  of  compensating  some  other  State  out  of  the 
Albanian  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members:  Three  million  people  who 

1)rize  liberty  above  anything  else  and  have  fought  for  it  for  centuries 
ook  now  upon  you  as  the  last  resort  to  enable  them  to  exercise  the 
elementary  right  of  self-expression  that  belongs  to  human  beings. 

STATEMElfT   OF   ME.   GHEISTO   A.    DAKO,    PEESIDENT   AND 
BEPEESENTATIVE  OF  THE  ALBANIAN  NATIONAL  PAETT. 

Mr.  Dako.  As  a  supplement  to  the  statement  made  by  my  col- 
league, I  want  so  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Albania.  During  the  last  40  years  Albania  has  suffered  several  ampu- 
tations. The  last  amputation  was  made  in  1913  after  the  Balkan 
war.  Through  that  treaty  Greece  got  a  large  part  of  the  Albanian 
territory;  but  she  is  not  satisfied  with  what  she  got  at  that  time,  so 
she  is  asking  for  something  more.  They  base  then*  claims  not  on  the 
national  basis,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  language,  or  the  race.  It  meant 
that  the  population  of  the  country  which  they  claim  to-day  is  inhabi- 
ted by  Albanians,  who  speak  Albanian,  and  who  are  by  race  Alba- 
nians. They  admit  that,  but  they  say  ''What  does  language  mean? 
It  does  not  mean  anything.  What  does  the  race  mean  ?  It  does  not 
mean  anything.  That  which  makes  nationality  is  sentiment,"  and 
they  claim  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  territory  feel 
that  they  are  Greeks  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  five  centuries  the 
Greek  church  has  been  allowed  by  the  Greek  Government  to  carry 
on  a  very  strong  religious  and  educational  propaganda  to  nationalize 
the  Albanians,  thev  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  and  I  want  to  say, 
gentlemen,  here,  that  none  of  the  Albanians  in  that  section  of  tne 
country  feel  that  they  are  Greeks,  and  on  the  basis  of  those  facts, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  certain  events. 

In  1914  Greece  was  asked  by  the  European  power  to  evacuate 
those  sections  of  the  territorjr  which  she  is  clainung  to-day,  and  she 
has  evacuated  only  a  part  of  it.  She  evacuated  omy  the  district  of 
Kortcha.  *  But  the  second  day  after  the  Greek  reply,  they  attempted 
to  enter  Kortcha  and  for  several  months  we  were  in  danger.  The 
Greeks  took  Kortcha  with  the  purpose  that  they,  would  be  able  to 
defeat  the  Turkish  Government  and  then  come  before  Europe  and 
say  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  want  this  Kortcha  to  be  included 
in  Albania.    But  if  this  territory  was  Greek  in  sentiment,  why  did 
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they  not  accept  the  Greeks  when  they  came  there  as  liberators.  We 
captured  all  the  soldiers  that  were  caught  after  the  movement  was 
repulsed  by  the  civil  population,  and  found  that  they  were  not 
natives  of  Kortcha  but  (jreek  soldiers.  Then  later  on  the  Greeks 
did  not  give  up  their  fight  but  continued  making  attacks  on  the 
frontier  lor  three  years.  Finally  the  Albanians  had  to  give  up  on 
account  of  lack  of  ammunition,  and  the  Greeks  came  and  they  were 
repulsed  on  the  whole  section.  I  have  maps  showing  the  villages 
burned  by  the  Greek  troops  in  1914.  If  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  felt  that  they  were  Greeks,  why  did  the  Greeks  burn  all  the 
villages?  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  were  killed  or 
fled  Tor  their  lives.  I  have  pictures  here  and  statements  made  not 
only  by  Albanians  but  by  Americans  who  have  visited  the  place,  and 
whose  reports  I  have  m  this  leaflet,  which  show  that  350,000 
Albanians  were  driven  from  the  territory  when  the  Greeks  invaded. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  is  that  leaflet? 

Mr.  Dako.  It  is  ^'Christian  Work,''  published  in  1914. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Dako.  August,  1914. 

Now,  all  these  pictures  show  that  the  country  of  the  Albanians, 
which  Greece  is  claiming  on  the  basis  that  the  inhabitants  feel  that 
they  are  Greeks,  that  they  would  rather  die  than  be  included  in 
Greece.  We  have  not  come  here  to  ask  that  such  and  such  a  town 
or  such  and  such  a  territory  of  Albania  be  included  in  independent 
Albania,  but  we  do  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  see  that  a  commission 
representing  the  States  should  consider  the  interests  of  Albania, 
and  go  on  tne  spot  and  investigate  and  decide  the  fate  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Albania. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  the  Albanians  make  this  or  similar  rep- 
resentations to  'the  peace  conference  in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Dako.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  presented  ail  these  matters,  as  Mr. 
Erickson  said,  to  the  peace  conference,  but  it  has  never  ^ven  any 
hearing  to  the  Albanian  delegation,  although  the  Albanian  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  in  1918,  and  the  European  powers  recog- 
nized her  independence  and  guaranteed  her  neutrahty.  But  in  spite 
of  that  fact,  after  this  Great  War  we  hoped  that  our  independence 
would  be  maintained,  and  we  can  not  tmderstand  why  new  States 
are  recognized,  Czechoslavakia,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  her 
independence  being  recognized,  and  the  Poles,  but  we  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  the  reason  of  taking  the  independence  of  States  that 
have  not  been  independent  and  not  us,  who  have  been  recognized  as 
independent  by  the  Allies. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  the  Albanians  could  maintain  a 
stable  Govemme'lit  ? 

Mr.  Dako.  I  am  convinced  of  that.  Senator.  I  have  been  in 
Albania,  and  I  have  been  in  Turkey,  and  I  observed  conditions 
during  my  imprisonment  there  in  Scutari,  and  if  I  had  not  believed 
the  -fflbanians  were  able  to  govern  themselves  I  would  never  had 
taken  the  gun  or  the  pen  to  write  against  that  Turkish  rule. 

Mr.  Erickson.  May  I  state  in  addition  to  that  that  we  have  had 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  selfgovemment  in  the 
Republic  of  Kortcha.  When  the  French  were  m  there  they  gave 
over  the  government  to  the  Albanians,  and  they  organized  a  govern- 
ment ana  issued  their  own  currency,  issuei^  their  own  stamps,  con- 
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trolled  their  own  affairs,  and  when  the  government  was  finally  dis- 
banded because  of  political  influence  brought  to  bear  outside,  they 
had  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  some  3,000,000  francs. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  your  statement  with  the  stenographer. 

(Mr.  Dako's  additional  statement  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as 
follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commitiee,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  statement  made  by  my  colleague  allow  me  to  say  the  following 
regarding  southern  Albania: 

The  ethnographic  boundary  of  southern  Albania,  beginning  from  Prele^,  runs 
south,  between  the  lakes  of  Prespa  and  Ostrovo,  then  strikes  east,  leaving  out  Kastoria 
to  a  point  nearly  south  of  Lake  rrespa,  whence  it  runs  due  south  to  the  Greek  frontier 
before  the  Balkan  wars. 

During  the  last  40  years  Albania  suffered  several  amputations,  made  by  the  European 
surgeons,  who  have  little  respect  for  the  sacred  principles  o£  natioxiality  and  self- 
determination.  The  laat  amputation  in  the  south  was  made  in  1913  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

In  1912  all  the  Balkan  States  have  solemnly  declared  before  the  world  that  the 
purpose  of  their  war  against  Tiu'key  was  not  to  conquer  and  subjugate  any  foreign 
race  but  to  free  their  own  compatriots,  the  Slavs  and  the  Greeks,  who  were  suffering 
in  Macedonia  under  the  Ottoman  oppression.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  war  undertaken 
for  the  defense  of  the  principle  of  nationality.  Indeed  it  was  on  the  express  and 
solemn  agreement  of  this  very  principle  presented  to  the  great  powers  by  rresident 
Poincaire,  that  the  Balkan  war  was  localized  and  the  Balkan  allies  were  lett  alone 
to  liquidate  the  Macedonian  question.  But  shortly  after,  the  Balkan  allies,  intoxi- 
cated by  the  unexpected  success  of  their  military  operations,  forgot  their  solemn 
engagements  made  with  the  great  powers  and  began  to  manifest  openly  their  real 
aim  of  dividing  Albania  between  themselves,  a  coimtry  which  has  no  racial  affiliations 
with  either  of  them. 

To  attain  their  aim  they  began  a  systematic  press  campaign  against  the  Albanians, 
using  all  the  brains  and  money  at  their  disposal.  They  worked  unceasingly  to  contra- 
dict the  truth,  by  trying  to  promote  the  belief  that  the  Albanians  lack  national  consci- 
ousness and  therefore  do  not  form  a  distinct  naMonality. 

England,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  rejected  the  view  of  the  Balkan  allies,  and 
determined  to  support  the  claims  of  Albania,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1912,  the 
ambassadorial  conference  of  Liondon  solemnly  recognized  the  independence  of  Albania, 
which  the  Albanians  themselves  proclaimed  in  November  28,  1912. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  given,  that  the  question  of  the  southern 
boundary  will  be  settled  in  a  shorter  length  of  time  than  that  of  the  north,  the  great 
powers  contemplating  to  base  their  work  upon  the  agreement  of  July  1,  1880,  never- 
theless this  question  remained  open  till  December,  1913.  After  a  long  wranele  be- 
tween France  and  Italv,  the  ambassadorial  conference  decided  August,  1913^  that  the 
boundary  between  Albania  and  Greece  should  run  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
Korteha  district,  thus  leaving  Kortoha  to  Albania,  to  Cape  Styles.  For  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  frontier  between  these  two  points  the  ambassadorial  conference  appointed 
a  mixed  commission  to  go  on  the  spot  and  draw  the  line,  taking  as  basis  the  language 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  took  the  commission  three  months  to  get  ready  to  start.  Finally  they  met  in 
Monaster  and  in  October,  1913.  they  proceeded.  In  studying  the  conditions  and  in 
trying  to  find  out  the  true  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  they  met  with  difficulties  and 
unpleasant  experiences  from  the  agents  of  Greece.  The  British  delegate,  who  was 
unjustly  suspected  of  favoring  the  Albanians,  was  fired  at  by  a  Greek  woman  while 
in  Arghirokastra. 

Meanwhile,  European  diplomacv  intervened  and  asked  the  commission  to  draw 
the  boundary  not  on  the  basis  of  their  investigation  and  study  but  on  the  basis  of  a 
compromise,  which  the  great  powers  arrived  at  to  suit  their  own  affairs.  B^  this 
compromise  the  districts  of  Korteha,  Kolonia,  Permetoi  and  Ai^hirokastra  with  all 
its  valley,  were  included  within  the  boundaries  of  independent  Albania,  while 
Konitza,  the  district  of  Pindus,  Janina,  the  capital  of  southern  Albania,  and  the 
whole  Province  of  Ohameria,  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Albanians  of  the  Moslem 
creed,  was  given  to  Greece.  Thus,  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  faithful 
disciples  of  tiie  old  school  diplomacy,  is^iored  the  rights  of  the  people  and  drew  an 
Albania  on  tlie  map,  which  shut  the  Albanians  in  tne  narrow  mountains,  the  most 
ancient  race  of  Europe  being  forced  to  yield  towns  and  low  lands  to  the  Serbians 
and  the  Greeks  and  starve  on  the  ridge  of  sterile  crags.    Mr.  Wadham  Peackock, 
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Bpeaking  of  the  boundary  drawn  by  the  London  conference,  uays,  "  From  the  cynical 
way  in  «vhich  large  populations  of  Albanians  are  ignored  and  handed  over  to  their 
hereditary  enemies,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  powers  are  not  over  anxious  to  found 
an  Albanian  principality  which  could  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  succew.  The 
nascent  Albania  is  cut  dfown  to  a  minimum,  and  if  Europe  had  wished  to  make  the 
new  state  dependant  on  Austria  or  Italy,  she  could  have  hardly  set  it  about  more 
effectively,  lliere  is  not  much  future  for  an  Albania  of  this  sort,  but  the  Shkipetan 
are  a  dogged  race,  who  have  survived  many  tyrants,  though  so  far  they  have  only 
had  to  face  death  by  the  sword  and  not  strangualtion  by  the  red  tape  of  a  bureaucracy. " 

Again,  Uie  European  diplomacy  instead  of  asking  Greece  to  evacuate  the  territories 
assigned  to  Albania,  as  it  was  decided  she  granted  to  Greece  first  one  month,  then 
another,  changing  the  date  from  December  31,  1913,  to  March  1,  1914,  giving  Greece 
plenty  of  time  to  complete  her  intrigues  and  preparations  for  the  Epirotian  tragedy, 
which  she  was  planning  to  play.  The  last  diplomatic  pourparlers  between  the  gr^ 
powers  and  Greece  regarding  the  evacuation  of  these  regions  by  the  Hellenic  troops 
are  worthy  of  record  for  they  help  one  to  understand  the  events  which  followed. 

On  February  13,  1914.  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  presented  to  the 
Greek  Government  a  collective  note  regarding  southern  Albanian  frontier  and  the 
Aegean  Islands.  The  powers  intimatea  that  they  had  decided  to  give  Greece  the 
islands  occupied  by  her.  with  the  exception  of  Tenedos,  Imbroe,  and  Castellarizzo. 
The  islands  will  not  be  definitely  handed  over  to  Greece  until  the  Greek  troops  have 
evacuated  the  territory  assigned  to  Albania,  the  Hellenic  Government  undertaking 
to  offer  no  resistance,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  wish  of  the  powers.  The 
evacuation  of  Albania,  the  note  saia,  will  be  begun  on  March  1  at  Kortcha  and  will 
be  concluded  about  March  31,  1914. 

In  its  reply  the  Greek  Government  agreed  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  powers. 
The  Hellenic  Government  at  the  same  time  stated  that  orders  will  be  given  to  the 
Greek  troops  to  evacuate  the  territories  assigned  to  Albania  in  due  time,  and  solemnly 
declared  that  they  will  offer  no  resistance  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  wisn 
of  the  powers. 

The  Greek  reply,  however,  proposed  a  rectification  of  frontier,  one  near  Arghiio- 
kastra,  and  anomer  near  Kortcha,  and  offered  in  exchange  a  long  but  narrow  strip 
of  coast  line  between  Stylos  and  Gape  Pagonia,  as  well  as  $1,000,000.  The  Greek 
Government  expressed  the  hope  that  these  rectifications  will  be  settled  upon  the  basis 
suggested,  and  proposed  that  the  Hellenic  troops  should  withdraw  only  to  "tlie 
natural  frontiers  '  of  the  respective  districts,  pending  a  definite  settlement. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  imist  add  tluit  during  the  Greek  occupation  the 
(ireek  military  auworities  oi^ganized  in  all  parts  of  the  country  "sacred  r^:iment8 
of  volunteers,  formed  mostly  of  Cretans,  Just  what  the  Greek  Government  had 
determined  to  do  with  these ''sacred  regiments  of  volunteers,''  havixig  their  head- 
quarters at  "  the  natural  hontiers"  of  the  district  of  Kortcha  and  Ai^hirokastra,  will 
be  fully  appreciated  later  on.  On  itie  22d  of  March,  1914,  the  Greeks  evacuated  the 
district  of  Kortcha,  and  the  Albanian  authorities  entered  the  city  quietly  and  with- 
out ostentation.  But  we  still  had  the  Greek  bishop,  the  only  Greek  resident  in 
Kortcha,  to  contend  with.  His  holiness  attempted  in  every  way  possible  to  frustrate 
all  oiur  advance  towsud  independence  of  thought  and  deed.  We  were  in  constant 
conflict,  and  in  April  matters  reached  the  crisis.  Under  the  able  direction  of  Maj. 
Snellen,  of  the  Dutch  mission,  we  established  a  small  force  of  gendarmes:  but  it  was 

Sitifully  small,  numbering  about  100  men,  and  while  sufficient  for  ordinary  police 
uty,  was  hardly  equal  to  the  task  of  combating  Greek  intrigue,  accompanied  by 
audorized  attacks  organized  and  instituted  by  the  Greek  military  authorities. 

Just  when  fair  promises  of  the  right  to  be  a  nation  were  filling  all  our  hearts  with  hope 
and  ioy  to  have  these  hopes  shattered  and  absolutely  swept  away  is  indeed  heart 
breaking. 

At  2  (T clock  alter  midnight  April  2, 1914,  we  were  aroused  by  the  sounds  of  church 
bells,  followed  by  gun  shots.  Half  awake,  I  suspected  that  something  unusual  was 
happening.  We  all  got  up  and  went  around  trying  to  peep  through  the  window  and 
see  what  was  going  on;  but  nothing  visible,  as  it  wan  too  dark.  Snots,  hurried  steps, 
whispers,  was  what  we  heard .  Waited  i  mpatiently  until  the  dawn,  when  to  our  great- 
est surprise  we  heard  cheers  to  the  Greek  rule.  At  once  we  comprehended  the  greatest 
danger  in  which  we  were  found .  We  saw  Cretans  like  mad  men  running  up  and  down 
in  confusion,  shooting  any  way  and  whosoever  they  could  and  screaming,  "Long  live 
Greece  1 ''  After  a  five  days'  severe  fight  in  the  streets,  the  leader  of  the  GreeK  dis- 
guised attack,  the  bishop,  was  arrested  and  soon  after  his  arrest  the  Hellenic  coup  de 
main  for  the  possession  of  thecov^^  district  failed  and  the  repetition  of  the  Baithol- 
omian  massacres  was  avoided  at  this  time. 
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lliUB  ended  the  attack  upon  Kortcha,  which  the  Greeks  claim  was  a  dvil  uprising 
against  the  inclusion  of  the  Province  within  the  limits  of  independent  Albania.  Yet 
tnere  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  attack  was  engineered  and  executed  by  officers  and 
men  of  the  Greek  army  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  Greek  bishop.  The  failure 
of  this  attack  demonstrated  the  futility  of  the  Greek  argument  that  Kortcha  is  a  Greek 
city,  for  the  attack  was  repulsed  by  the  civil  population  and  not  insti^ted  by  them. 

The  failure  to  prove  Kortcha  a  Greek  Province  by  this  means  did  not  deter  the 
Greeks  from  continuing  their  attacks,  however,  and  for  several  months  the  Greek 
army  hammered  at  the  frontier,  bombarding  the  whole  Province  from  three  sides 
with  long-range  guns.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  a  general  attack  began,  and  on  July 
6,  1914,  the  Albanians  on  account  of  lack  of  ammunition  had  to  give  up.  Together 
with  government  officials  350,  ?00  people  fled  for  their  lives,  50,000  crowded  in  Berat, 
a  town  of  15,00C  population;  a  hundred  thousand  took  refuge  in  Elbassan,  and  tibe 
rest  wandered  for  a  good  while  and  then  went  for  shelter  under  the  olive  trees  of 
Yallona.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  horrors  which  the  Albanian  people  experi- 
enced at  this  time.  Bodies  of  young  women,  who  had  been  strangled  to  death  and 
outraged  by  Greek  soldiers  were  found  in  manv  places.  Taking  ^xMsession  of  Kodra, 
a  village  near  Tepeleni,  the  Greeks  invited  all  the  villagers,  men,  women,  and  children 
to  e;ather  in  the  church.  When  all  were  assembled,  295  in  number,  the  Greek  officers 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  them.  All  were  killed;  their  heads  cut  down  and  hung 
on  the  church  walb.  Gen.  De  Wier,  of  the  Dutch  mission,  went  himself  to  this 
village,  saw  this  terrible  Greek  cruelty,  and  took  the  picture  of  this  horrible  sight. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  destruction  of  the  neighbors  of  Albania,  the  Hon.  Aubrey 
Herbert,  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  says: 

"It  is  my  conviction  that  these  people  were  systematically  exterminated  in  various 
frontier  areas  of  Alvania,  by  those  who  had  sworn  to  befnend  them.  In  addition 
to  all  her  misfortunes,  Albania  has  suffered  this  great  calamity,  tJiat  the  world  at 
lam  is  i^orant  of  what  is  happening  in  that  comer  of  the  Balkans.*' 

The  claims  of  Greece  to  southern  Aloania,  or  Epirus,  as  they  like  to  call  it,  rest  on  a 
hoary  confusion.  She  has  been  throwing  dust  in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world  for 
centuries  by  calling  every  "Orthodox  Christian"  Greek,  defying  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Albanian  territory  given  to  Greece  by  the 
London  conference,  as  well  as  that  of  the  region  claimed  by  Greece  at  Paris,  is  Moslem 
Albania,  while  the  Christian  minority,  though  members  of  the  "Orthodox  Church," 
is  Greek  neither  by  race,  language j  or  sentiment.  Indeed,  if  they  were  Greek  by 
feeling  why  did  350,000  of  them  flee  before  the  Greek  army  when  they  illegally  in vadea 
southern  Albania  in  1914,  just  a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  tne  European  War, 
and  went  to  starve  under  the  olive  trees  of  Vallona?  If  they  were  truly  Greeks  by 
feeliuff,  why  did  the  Greek  army  massacre  so  manv  of  those  who  could  not  set  away, 
and  why  did  they  devastate  the  whole  country?  Tne  Christain  inhabitants  of  southern 
Albania  or  Epirus  are  "Greeke'*  only  in  tne  sense  that  the  Roumanians  and  the 
Slavs  were  Greeks  a  few  decades  ago,  when  they  had  the  misfortune,  too,  of  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  "Orthodox  Church"  of  Constantinople. 

Generally  speaking,  the  thoroughly  non-Greek  character  of  the  Albanian  territory 
given  to  Greece  by  the  London  conference,  as  well  as  that  claimed  by  her  at  the  prace 
conference  under  the  name  of  Epirus,  can  be  seen  bythe  following  testimonies: 

Viscoimtess  Strangford,  traveling  in  1863,  states:  '  *  We  started  on  June  1,  intending 
to  make  Janina,  the  capital  of  southern  Albania,  out  farthest  point.  As  we  had 
divided  upon  the  plain  into  three  or  four  different  parts,  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
when  we  reached*  JDelvina,  was  to  find  each  other;  but  this  was  not  accomplished 
until  we  had  wandered  far  and  wide,  loudly  shouting  and  inquiring  from  every  man, 
women,  and  child  we  could  see.  We  were  decidedly  in  difficulties,  for  it  was  the  hour 
of  the  midday  sleep  and  our  inquiries  were  made  in  Greek,  while  the  seeming  answers 
were  given  in  Albanian,  neither  party  in  the  least  understanding  the  other. 

Mr.  Mavromnatis,  the  Greek  counsel  at  Scutari,  writing  in  Abropolis,  30  years  a^, 
states:  "Ethnically  Albania  can  be  divided  in  five  zones.  First,  southern  Albania, 
which  extends  from  the  Greek  frontier  up  to  the  Shkumbi  River;  second,  central 
Albania,  which  extends  from  Shkumbi  to  Matti;  third,  northern  Albania,  which 
extends  from  Matti  up  to  Montenegro;  fourth,  northeastern  Albania,  which  embraces 
Novibazar,  Prizrend,  rrishtina^  etc.:  and  fifth,  western  Macedonia,  from  the  Ochrida 
and  Prespa  Lakes  up  to  Monastir  and  Perlepe.'* 

Oonsiderin?  specifically  some  of  the  most  important  towns  of  this  region,  we  can  say, 
fisBt  in  r^ardf  to  Janina.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Janina  was  attacked  by  the 
Turks,  its  fortresses  were  defended  by  Albanians  and  not  by  Greeks.  To  this  testified 
history,  which  says,  that  after  Janina  was  besieged,  3,000  heads  of  Albania's  inhabit- 
ants of  Janina  were  used  to  make  a  pyramid  of  trophy.    On  the  other  hand,  Janina  is 
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called  by  the  best  impartial  authorities,  the  capital  of  southern  Albania.  Here  were 
the  headquarters  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Tepeleni,  the  independent  ruler  of  southern 
Albania,  to  whose  court  diplomatic  representatives  from  England  and  France  were 
accredited.  In  1878  Greece  begged  Europe  for  a  rectification  of  her  northern  bound- 
ary, but  by  the  same  assemblyJanina  was  officially  declared  as  belonging  to  Albania 
and  so  was  left  to  her. 

The  great  French  counsel,  Laurent  Pouqueville,  speaking  about  Ai^^hirokastra,  says: 
"* 'There  are  in  Arghirokastra  about  2,000  Moslem  Albanian  families.  The  bishop 
complained  that  there  were  only  60  Christian  families  thro\m  aside  the  plains  out  of 
town.'* 

The  report  of  the  foreign  representatives  of  Monastir  vilayet  and  especially  that  of 
the  Swedish  charg^,  for  the  reoiganization(»f  the  Macedonian  gendarmerie  proves  fully 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kortcha,  town*and  district,  are  purely  of  Albanian  nationality. 

August  Dozen,  French  consul  and  distinguished  scnolar  visited  Kortcha  in  1875. 
In  his  report  he  says,  in  part,  **The  population  of  Kortcha  is  entirely  Albanian." 

The  people  of  the  district  of  Kortcha  faumber  132,000  of  which  100,000  are  Moslem 
Albanis  and  32,000  orthodox  Christians,  Albanians.  The  town  of  Kortcha  itself  has  a 
population  of  22,000,  of  whom  there  is  but  one  resident  Greek  by  nationality,  the 
biabop,  sent  there  by  the  patriarch  to  anathematize  all  those  who  refusing  to  (^ 
themselves  Greek  worked  for  the  uplifting  of  their  nation.  But  in  spite  of  this  ecclesi- 
astical and  school  propaganda  made  during  the  Turki^  r4^[ime  witn  such  great  sacri- 
fices by  the  Greek  patriarch,  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  have  always  conser\'ed 
their  national  consciousness,  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow  countrymen  throughout  the 
country,  their  language  and  their  customs.  Under  the  Turlosh  r^ime,  when  our 
nationality  was  denied  to  us,  and  when  we  were  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  Kortcha 
had  the  first  Albanian  schools,  and  always  has  been  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
Albanian  national  aspirations,  with  its  schools,  papers,  and  societies.  Kortc^  is 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  Albanian  Orthodox  League,  whose  purpose  is  to  eman- 
cipate the  orthodox  Albanians  from  the  yoke  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

During  the  young  Turkish  r^ime,  Kortcha  has  manifested  anew  its  national  aspini- 
tions  by  a  meeting  of  12,000  men  held  a^nst  the  young  Turk  scheme  of  forcing  the 
Albanians  to  write  their  language  with  the  Arabic  characters,  instead  of  Latin.  All 
the  foreifiu  consuls  are  witnesses  of  the  spontaneous  national  manifestations  as  well  as 
of  the  blood  shed  in  the  summer  of  1911  by  the  young  Christian  Albanians,  who 
fought  for  liberty.  They  also  are  witnesses  of  the  firm  stand  of  the  people  of  Kortcha 
dunng  the  summer  of  1914  and  how  stubborn  they  fought  the  Greeic  Army  who 
attacked  the  place  and  like  the  Huns  committed  unspeakable  atrocities  with  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  them  to  deny  their  nationality  and  claim  union  with  Greece. 

We  are  here  not  to  ask  that  such  and  such  a  town  or  district  be  included  within  the 
boimdaries  of  Albania.  We  have  come  here  to  beg  your  honorable  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  see  that  a  commission  representing  countries  which 
have  no  personal  interest  in  Albania  be  sent  on  the  spot,  see  the  conditions  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  decide  the  fate  of  Chameiia  and  the  rest  of  the  districts  which  are  in 
dispute. 

To  mighty,  just,  and  freedom-loving  America  we  earnestly  appeal  for  justice.  We 
do  not  ask  but  that  which  is  our  own  from  time  immemorial. 

Christo  a.  Datso, 
President  and  RepresentaUve  of  the  Albanian  National  Partff 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Erickson,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 
What  are  the  Albanians,  ethnically  ?  You  speak  of  them  as  hayiag 
been  there  before  all  these  other  races.     What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ethnologists  and  anthropolo- 
gists are  not  absolutely  a  unit  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Albanians,  but 
are  practically  so  that  they  constitute  a  remnant  of  the  Pelasgian  race 
that  built  those  ^eat  monoliths  in  the  Balkans;  that  after  the  Pelas- 
gian race  came  tney  were  in  three  branches. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  Aryans,  then? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

The  Epirots,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Ulyrians  speak  all  the  same 
to]^ue  or  branches  of  the  same  tongue. 

'nie  Chairman.  Their  language  is  of  Aryan  derivation. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes;  with  a  construction  like  the  Latin. 
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Senator  Moses.  Is  the  instruction  at  the  school  at  Elbassan  in  the 
Albanian  language  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No-  in  Albania  there  had  been  no  schools  where 
Albanian  instruction  had  been  permitted;  but  it  had  been  in  Italian. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  is  closed. 

Senator  BInox.  May  I  bring  a  matter  up? 

The^  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Knox.  A  few  days  ago  two  very  prominent  Persian 
citizens  called  on  me  to  inform  me  of  this  state  of  facts  that  though 
Persia  had  been  upon  the  list  of  those  who  are  to  be  invited  to  jom 
the  league  of  nations  yet  that  here  very  recently  these  Persian 
gentlemen  only  received  information,  within  the  past  10  days  it 
appears,  that  Great  Britain  since  the  project  of  the  league  has  been 
brought  forth,  has  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Persia  in  complete 
violation  of  her  fundamental  law  and  would  substantially  put  the 
sovereignty  of  Persia  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  These  gentle- 
men had  possession  of  the  material  part  of  thia  treaty.  I  tola  them 
that  it  had  not  been  the  rule  of  this  committee  to  hear  foreigners  upon 
that  subject,  but  that  they  perhaps  might  be  able  to  find  an  Amencan 
citizen  who  was  sufficiently  interested  in  Persia  to  give  us  this  infor- 
mation, which  I  think  is  highly  important  and  hidJy  interesting. 
They  were  fortimate  enough  to  get  Mr.  Charles  W.  Kussell,  whom  1 
have  known  intimately  for  several  years.  He  was  my  assistant  as 
Attorney  General  ana  was  ambassador  to  Persia  during  the  Taft 
administration.  Mr.  RusseU  is  here  and  he  says  he  does  not  want 
more  than  25  or  30  minutes  to  present  this  matter  and  I  think  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  hear  him  now  than  at  some  other 
time. 

The  Chairman.  To-day  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Knox.  I  mean  now. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  if  the  committee 
desires. 

Senator  Knox.  I  move  that  Mr.  Russell  be  heard  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  I  will  ask  Senator  Brandegee  to 
preside.  The  committee  meets  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow  to  hear  a 
representation  of  Swedish  American  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the 
Aland  Islands,  and  also  to  give  10  or  15  minutes  to  the  representative 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  regard  to  what  was  said  to-day, 

STATEKENT  OF  KE.  GHAELES  WELLS  EUSSELL. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Knox  has  stated  very  cor- 
rectly what  I  propose  to  discuss,  and  that  is  the  treaty,  or  a  supposed 
treaty,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Persian  Cabinet  which  actually 
turns  oyer  to  Great  Britain  the  total  sovereignty,  as  I  understand  it, 
of  Persia.  That  is  to  say  it  gives  Great  Britain  control  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword,  which  constitute  the  assurance 

Senator  Swanson.  You  have  a  copy  of  the  specific  treaty? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  I  have  a  copy. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  several  magazine  articles,  but  X 
have  never  seen  a  full  copy  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  wish  to  read  part  of  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  will  put  the  whole  treaty  iu  the  record? 
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Senator  Moses.  Will  you  please  state  the  origin  of  the  document) 

Mr.  Russell.  The  original  of  the  doctiment  is  sigied  by  two 
Persians,  S.  Hassein  Khan  and  Mohamed  Ameen.  S.  Hassein  Khan 
I  know  very  well.    He  was  formerly  in  the  Persian  Legation. 

Senator  Sw ANSON.  Where  did  you  get  a  copy  of  that?  How  do 
you  know  it  is  absolutely  authentic? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  know  the  facts  to  be  true. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  do  you  know  that  that  specific  treaty  is 
authentic  ?    What  is  it  published  in  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  not  published  at  all.  I  jgot  it  confidentially, 
and  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  telling  how  I  got  it.  I  can  assure  you, 
however,  it  is  authentic. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  original  treaty? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  With  no  modification  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  the  treaty  was 
entered  into? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  satisfied. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  me  ask  if  that  has  been  made  public  by 
Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  a  secret  treaty,  then,  is  it? 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  not  a  secret  treaty.  It  could  not  be  kept  secret 
through  the  subject  matter  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  it  is  secret  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not 
been  published  by  either  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Swanson.  There  is  an  election  going  on  in  Persia  now  that 
will  elect  a  parliament  that  will  ratify  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  will  never  ratify  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  ratified. 

Mr.  Russell.  But  there  is  no  intention  to  ratify  it  before  putting 
it  in  efiFect. 

Senator  New.  When  was  this  negotiated  ?    TVhat  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  only  very  recent.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  news  of  it  had  arrived,  and  it  must  be  very  recent.  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  date. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  the  treaty  itself  provide  that  in  order 
to  be  valid  it  must  be  ratified  by  the  parliament  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  constitution  of  Persia  requires  that^  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  The  constitution  of  Persia  requires  that. 

Senator  New.  Requires  ratification  by  the  Persian  Parliament  ? 

Mi.  Russell.  Yes.     n 

Senator  Moses.  The  constitution  of  China  requires  similar  ratifica- 
tion.   The  Shantung  treaty  went  into  effect  without  that. 

lifc.  Russell.  This  will  also,  probably. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  the  constitution  of  Persia  provide  that 
they  can  convey  the  property  of  Persia  to  any  other  nation  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Unquestionably  not,  sir,  and  that  is  the  point  that  I 
wish  to  make.  Neitner  the  parliament  nor  the  executive  could  make 
such  a  treaty,  nor  both  together.     I  can  quote  the  constitution  here. 
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Senator  Swanson.  That  has  been  discussed  in  the  September 
masazines;  I  think  in  several  of  them.  The  magazines  of  uie  Sep- 
tember issues  have  discussions  of  that  treaty,  but  none  of  them  had 
a  cop^  of  it.  The  reason  I  was  anxious  to  know  was  whether  you  are 
satisfied  that  this  was  an  puthentic  treaty. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  if  you  will  let  me  read  some  of  it,  it  sounds 
like  an  authentic  treaty.     [Reading:] 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  Peraian  Govenunent  on  the  one  hand  and  hia  Britannic 
Majesty's  minister  acting  on  behalf  of  his  Grovemment  on  the  other  hand,  as  follows: 

1.  The  British  Government  reiterates  in  the  most  categorical  manner  the  under- 
takings which  they  have  repeatedly  given  in  the  past  to  respect  absolutely  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Persia. 

Senator  Knox.  They  all  begin  that  way. 
Mr.  Russell  (reading): 

2.  The  British  Government  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  tiie 
services  of  whatever  expert  advisers  may,  after  a  consultation  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, be  considered  necessary  for  the  several  departments  of  the  Persian  administn^ 
tion.  These  advisers  shall  be  engaged  on  contracts  and  endowed  with  adequate 
powers,,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  a  nu^tter  of  agreement  between  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  advisers. 

3.  The  British  Government  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  such 
officers  and  such  munitions  and  equipment  of  modem  tvpe  as  may  be  adjudged  neces- 
sary by  a  joint  commission  of  military  expnerts,  British  and  Persian,  which  shall  be 
assembled  forthwith  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  needs  of  Persia  in  respect  to 
the  formation  of  the  uniform  force  which  the  Persian  Government  purposes  to  create 
for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  order  in  the  country  and  its  frontiprs. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  financiering  the  reforms  indicated  in  clauses  two  and  three  of 
this  agreement  the  British  Government  offers  to  provide  or  arrange  a  substantial  loan 
for  the  Grovemment  of  Persia  for  which  adequate  security  shall  he  sought  by  the  two 
Governments  in  consulation,  in  the  revenues  of  the  customs  or  other  sources  of  income 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Persian  Government.  Pending  completion  of  negotiations  for 
such  a  loan  the  British  Government  will  supply  on  account  of  it  such  mnds  as  may 
be  needed  for  initiating  the  salient  features  of  reforms. 

5.  The  British  Government,  fully  recojgnizing  the  urgent  need  which  exists  for  the 
improvement  of  communications  in  Persia,  both  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  trade 
ana  the  prevention  of  famine,  is  required  (?)  to  cooperate  with  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo-Persian  forms  of  transport;  subject  always  to 
the  examination  of  the  problems  by  experts  and  to  agreement  between  the  two  Grov* 
emmentsas  to  the  particular  projects  wnich  may  be  most  neceasary,  practicable,  and 
profitable. 

6.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  the  appointment  forthwith  of  a  joint  committee 
of  experts  for  the  examination  and  revision  of  the  existing  customs  tariff  with  a  view 
to  its  reconstruction  on  a  basis  calculated  to  accord  with  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  country  and  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

Now,  then,  I  wish  to  show  the  animus  of  this. 

Senator  Swanson.  Is  that  all  the  treaty  f 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  all  I  know  of.  1  think  that  is  all,  sir.  The 
signature  is  not  here. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  all  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  RussBLL.  I  think  it  is  all  the  treaty. 

Senator  Bbandeqee.  Will  you  let  me  ask  a  question  there. 

I  saw  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  com- 
ing to  this  country.    There  is  a  Shah  of  Persia  at  present,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes;  there  is. 

Senator  Bbanpeoee.  How  does  the  cabinet  of  Persia  make  this 
treaty  instead  of  the  Shah ) 

Mr.  Russell.  Under  the  constitution  the  Shah  has  no  responsi- 
bility. 

Senator  Bbandeqee.  He  is  not  a  party  to  it  in  any  way  t 

Mr.  Russell.  Legally,  not. 
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Seoiator  Brandegee.  He  does  not  sign  I 

Mr.  Russell.  He  does  not  sign. 

Senator  Swanson.  Have  you  looked  at  the  constitution  of  Persia 
to  see  whether  a  treaty  for  the  loan  of  money  requires  ratification  ? 

ifr.  Russell.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  mostly  for  the  loan  of  money,  is  it  not  ? 

Ikfr.  Russell.  It  takes  on  the  form  of  disarmament  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  control  of  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  That  and  the  loaning  of  money. 

Senator  Knox.  And  the  determination  hj  tne  commission  of  the 
size  of  the  army  and  the  amount  of  ammunition,  etc. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Before  you  proceed,  will  it  interrupt  you  to 
ask  a  Question ? 

Mr.  Russell.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  anything  in  this  treaty  that  we  are 
now  considering,  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  that  affects  this 
question  about  which  you  are  raising  objection?  Perhaps  Senator 
Kjiox  has  given  some  attention  to  this  Question. 

Senator  Knox.  The  only  relevancy  tnat  it  seems  to  have,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  it  was  announced  when  the  list  of  nations  was  given  out, 
some  months  ago,  that  were  to  be  invited  to  become  members  of  the 
league,  Persia  was  to  be  one  of  those  that  was  to  be  invited. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  in  the  treaty  itself,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Knox.  If  that  is  in  the  treaty  itself,  aU  the  better.  It 
struck  me  as  a  serious  thing  if  after  the  league  was  projected  and  after 
they  were  all  to  go  into  this  league  as  independent  factors,  and  even 
on  the  assumption  that  Persia  might  be  a  dependent  nation,  if  there 
was  to  be  a  provision  in  the  league  as  to  how  mandatories  were  to  be 
appointed  for  the  backw^ard  nations,  if  one  of  the  proponents  of  the 
league  and  one  of  the  powerful  members  of  the  league  should  make  a 
secret  agreement  by  wnich  she  got  such  a  hold  on  one  of  the  members. 

Senator  Moses.  "On  page  43  of  the  committee  print  appears  the 
annex  to  part  1  of  the  treaty,  which  is  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations.  That  annex  is  divided,  first,  '* Original  members  of  the 
league  of  nations  signatories  on  the  treaty  of  peace. "  Then  follows 
a  list  of  13  States  *' invited  to  accede  to  the  covenant, "  and  one  of  the 
13  States  so  invited  by  the  treaty  is  Persia. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  New.  I  merely  wish  to  remark  that  it  was  in  order  to 
develop  whether  anything  of  this  kind  was  going  on  that  I  asked 
Secretary  Lansing  here  on  the  occasion  of  his  hearing  if  there  were  . 
any  secret  treaties  of  which  he  knew,  and  if  there  were  any  assurances 
that  there  would  be  any  other  secret  treaties,  and  it  develops  now 
that  our  allies  and  our  associates  in  the  league  of  nations  are  making 
secret  treaties. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  could  not  be  a  secret  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Just  wait  until  Senator  New  nas  finished. 

Senator  New.  It  is  a  secret  treaty.  Nobody  else  has  been  given 
ah  understanding  that  anvthing  of  tne  kind  was  under  negotiation, 
and  I  think  on  tne  face  of  it  it  is  plainly  apparent  that  it  is  a  secret 
treaty  in  order  to  give  one  of  our  allies  a  greater  hold  of  one  of  the 
so-called  backward  nations  than  she  had  at  the  time  the  league  of 
nations  scheme  was  outlined. 
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Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  your  position  then  would  be 
that  under  the  league  the  United  States  could  not  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  a  South  American  Republic  concemmg  money  or  any- 
thing.    Is  that  your  contention  ? 

Senator  New.  No;  that  is  not  my  contention. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  not  a  secret  treaty.  It  must  be  ratified 
by  theparhament  in  Persia. 

Mr.  KussELL.  It  will  never  be  ratified. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  it  must  be  ratified  in  order  to  be  effective  ? 

Mr.  RtrssELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Consequently  it  could  not  be  a  secret  treaty. 
The  only  question  was  if  rersia  and  Great  Britain  were  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  regarding  the  subject  of  loaning  money  and 
fiirnishing  officers  for  the  British  Army,  and  that  would  not  be  a  bit 
different  than  if  we  were  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
or  a  South  American  Republic. 

Mr.  RtrssELL.  It  would  be  very  much  different,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  read  some  history. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  interrupt  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  One  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  and  any 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  The  difference  is  this:  For  a  hundred  years  Persia 
has  been  bedeviled  bv  Russia  and  England,  and  this  is  a  continuation 
of  that  kind  of  conouct  on  the  part  of  England,  as  I  can  show  by 
this  pamphlet,  a  copy  of  which  I  mtend  to  give  to  every  Senator. 

Senator  Swanson.  Does  she  pledge  her  sovereignty  and  integrity? 

Mr.  Russell.  She  alwaj^s  does  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  it  help  change  the  essential  conditions  in 
the  case  at  all  if  we  admitted  that  this  treaty  is  another  open  cove- 
nant, openly  arrived  at  ? 

Senator  Knox.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  a 
secret  treaty  or  open  treaty.     It  is  what  the  treaty  does. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 

Senator  Kj^ox.  It  would  be  a  reasonable  understanding  and  there- 
fore be  validated  by  article  21  of  thb  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Swanson.  Is  it  not  an  original  understanding,  like  the 
Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  it  is  not  a  secret  treaty,  as 
it  was  not  made  in  secret,  and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  treaty  which  the 
Constitution  excepts  from  ratification  by  the  national  assembly. 
The  Constitution  provides  [reading]: 

No  treaty  shall  be  made,  nor  a  concession  given,  nor  any  national  property  trans- 
ferred except  after  ratification  and  approval  by  a  majority  of  Parliament,  save  when 
only  secret  treaties  are  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  country. 

And  then  further  down  [reading]: 

Treaties  which  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  government  and  nation  to  keep  secret 
are  excepted. 

Now,  I  contend  that  the  subject  matter  is  such  that  it  would  not 
be  allowed  to  be  kept  secret,  the  turning  over  the  whole  power  of 
the  Government  to  a  foreign  power. 
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Now,  then,  I  want  to  read  a  few  thine:s  to  show  the  animus  of  the 
treaty,  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  this  pamphlet  contains  in 
chronological  order 

Senator  Swanson.  What  pamphlet? 

Mr.  Russell.  Signed  by  tnese  two  Persians. 

Senator  Swanson.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  know  Mohammed  Ameen,  but  S.  Hassein 
Khan  used  to  be  a  member  of  the  Persian  Legation.  Tliey  are  both, 
I  understand,  Mohammedans,  Persians  by  birth,  consequently 
Aryans  and  kin  to  us. 

Now,  then,  if  you  will  let  me  read  right  here  a  little  of  this  pamphlet^ 
I  think  you  will  see  the  animus  and  intention  of  the  treaty.  [Reading :] 

By  a  new  treaty  with  the  Britifih  (joyenunent  Fenia  has  been  sold  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  be  known  that  in  the  year  1906,  as  tho  result  of  a  revolution, 
Persia  acquired  a  constitution. 

And  it  is  this  constitution  which  is  quoted  here,  and  the  thing  that 
is  of  concern  in  this  treaty,  among  others,  is  whether  it  will  be 
approved  by  the  national  assembly.    [Reading:] 

The  British  Government  has  concluded  a  treaty  at  a  moment  when  there  is  no 
Parliament  in  session  to  ratify,  and  with  a  cabinet  which  is  a  creature  brought  into 
being  as  a  result  of  pressure  by  the  British  Government,  and  which  has  not  been 
presented  to  the  Parliament  by  a  young  Shah,  who  has  constantly  been  threatened 
with  dethronement  if  he  fails  to  support  Brit^iui  projects,  and  who  has  no  legal  right 
or  power  to  sign  the  treaty  without  the  approval  of  rarUament. 

Senator  Knox.  How  old  is  he  ?    Do  you  know  ? 
Mr.  Russell.  I  attended  his  coronation  in  1914.     He  was  then  18 
years  old.     [Reading:] 

It  is  said  that  the  British  are  going  to  advance  $10,000,000  for  this  treaty.  Is  it  not 
stranee  that  she  wants  to  purchase  a  country  three  times  as  big  as  France  in  such  an 
ill^al  way  and  for  really  nothing?  Because  whatever  she  arranges  to  pay  to  the 
Persian  Government  is  to  be  paid  in  bank  notes,  while  the  consession  of  tne  bank 
notes  has  been  given  to  the  English  bank  called  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  and 
there  is  not  at  all  any  actual  control  on  publishing  the  bank  notes.  It  is  to  be  said 
the  payment  of  millions  means  iLe  delii^ery  of  some  pieces  of  paper.  In  the  English 
Parliament  it  has  been  said  that  the  British  Government  will  respect  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Persia  and  again  that  this  treaty  will  be  proposed  to  the  peace 
conference. 

ReBp»ecting  the  integrity  and  independence,  which  always  have  been  promised  by 
the  British  Government,  some  details  will  be  mentioned,  as  follows,  to  prove  the 
reliability  or  the  contrary  of  such  promises.  But  is  it  not  wonderful  to  have  it  said 
in  the  British  Parliament  that  probably — even  probably — ^will  be  submitted  to  the 
peace  conference  such  a  shameful,  illegal  treaty? 

No  constitution  could  have  been  intended  to  give  the  Parliament 
or  the  executive  or  both  the  power  to  approve  such  a  national  hari- 
kari. 

Senator  Swanson.  Have  you  not  seen  somewhere  that  an  election 
is  being  held  there  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  or  ratifying  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Kussell.  No. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  in  the  magazines  that  an  election 
is  pending. 

Mr.  Russell.  An  election  is  pending. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  that  is  an  issue  % 

Mr.  Russell.  An  election  goes  on  there  for  a  long  time. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  that  the  treaty  is  an  issue  in  the  election? 

li^.  Russell.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  date  of  the  papers  from  which 
you  arereadmg? 

Mr.  E'TssELL.  August  9. 

Senator  Br'andegee.  Do  you  know  whether  this  treaty  has  been 
sent  to  the  peace  conference  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  1  am  pretty  sure  it  has  not,  but  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  has  been  discussed  in  the  British  Parliament, 
has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  In  a  way. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  it  acted  upon  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment or  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

It  says  here  [reading]: 

In  the  English  Parliament  it  has  been  said  that  the  British  Government  will  respect 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia  and  again  that  this  treaty  will  be  proposed 
to  the  peace  conference. 

That  statement  was  made  that  it  would  probably  be  proposed  to 
the  peace  conference  on  account  of  the  outcry  that  the  French  were 
making  about  the  treaty.  They  like  to  have  a  word  in  Persia  every 
now  and  then.  They  had  some  official  business  themselves  there  at 
one  time.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  action  taken.  It  may 
have  been  ratified  by  the  British  Parliament. 

Senator  Knox.  Tiiis  hearing  will  develop  the  facts.    That  is  the 

Soint  of  it.     If  there  are  any  questions  about  this  thing,  this  will 
evelop  the  truth. 
Mr.  KussELL.  Now,  then,  a  little  later  along  it  says  [reading:] 

On  the  3l8t  of  August,  1907,  when  a  treaty  wa^  niade  between  Russia  and  England 
for  the  arrangement  of  three  zones  in  Persia,  which  raised  peat  commotion,  in  order  to 
silence  the  Persians,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  the  British  Minister  in  Teheran,  wrote  an 
official  letter  to  the  Persian  Government  containing  the  following  lines:  "Neither  of 
the  two  Governments  who  have  signed  the  treaty  wants  anything  from  Persia  and  this 
treatv  does  not  harm  or  mean  any  loss  either  to  Persia  or  any  other  powers,  because  this 
is  only  an  agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  tnat  hereafter  neither  of  the 
two  shall  take  anv  step  against  the  other.  So  Persia  is  quite  free  and  able  to  use  all 
her  energies  for  the  welfare  of  herself,  and,  if  there  was  any  prohibition  for  develop- 
ment of  the  country  before,  hereafter  there  would  be  no  prohioition.  The  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Persia  is  respected. " 

I  wish  to  remind  you  now  that  the  railroads,  the  means  of  trans- 
portation,  have  to  be  arranged  by  cooperation  with  Great  Britain. 
That  is  to  keep  the  people  ^om  building  railroads  in  Persia,  except 
any  few  tJlat  sne  mi^t  want. 

This  letter  was  handed  to  the  Persian  Government  on  September  4, 
1907,  while  in  the  introduction  of  the  said  treaty  of  1907  is  written 
also,  in  effect,  as  follows:  ''As  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have 
been  and  are  respecting  and  not  touching  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Persia" — ^now  let  us  see  how  the  truthfulness  of  their 
promises  has  been  manifested. 

On  June  23,  1908,  they  were  quietly  supporting  Mohamad  Aii  Sliah  when  by  hiB 
orders  the  Parliament  was  bombarded  by  the  Russian  officer,  Ck>l.  Liakhoff,  and  a 
number  of  Liberals  and  Deputies  were  killed,  captured,  and  hanged. 

Senator  EInox.  I  do  no  think  that  this  that  you  are  reading  is 
relevant  to  the  .question.  As  you  are  going  to  put  it  into  the  record, 
I  suggest  that  you  get  down  to  the  meat  of  the  thing,  if  there  is  any 
more  meat  in  it.    1  think  that  is  about  all. 
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Mr.  Russell.  I  think  that  you  made  my  speech  before  I  got  a 
chance  to  make  it. 

Senator  Kiiox.  I  am  glad  to  serve  you  in  that  way. 

Mr,  Russell.  I  am  glad  you  did,  Senator. 

Now,  then,  I  did  not  mow  what  the  committee  would  do  or 
attempt  to  do.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  turning  over  the  absolute  control  of 
the  functions,  of  all  the  administration,  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  especially  the  swora  and  the  purse,  to  a  foreign 

{>ower,  which  has  been  oppressing  Persia  in  connection  with  Russia 
or  a  hundred  years.  Now  that  Russia  is  out  of  the  game,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  policy  of  the  English  ought  to  be  abandoned.  She 
ought  to  learn  Detter  manners.  I  see  no  reason  for  her  going  ahead 
in  the  same  old  way  or  a  little  worse,  because  the  fact  that  Russia  "was 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  safeguard  for  Persia's  independence. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  prohibited  from 
making  loans? 

Mr.  Russell.  Why,  Senator,  I  do  think  that  I  should  put  it  as 
strongly  as  that,  that  they  should  be  prevented  from  making  loans 
fromGreat  Britain. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  think  that  Great  Britain  in  all  probability 
should  be  prohibited  from  making  loans  to  credit  nations  f 

Mr.  Russell.  Great  Britain  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  loans 
to  Persia  which  have  been  the  cause  of  oppression. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  making  loans  and  building  railroads  ?  For 
that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  loans  where 
other  people  coidd  not. 

Senator  Moses.  If  they  had  a  consortium  in  Persia,  just  as  has 
been  proposed  in  China,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  tnat? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Moses.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  going  to  be  the  practical 
effect  of  this  treaty  ?  Is  it  going  to  put  Persia  under  a  virtusa  British 
protectorate  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Absolutelv.  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  What  \ml  be  the  effect  upon  the  voting  strength 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  wnen  Persia 
becomes  a  member?    Will  it  increase  Great  Britain's  vote  by  one? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  hardly  think  so. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  I  have  not  followed  you  in  your  process  of 
proving  that  Persia  is  losing  her  sovereignty. 

Mr.  KussELL.  Why,  she  has  turned  over  practically  the  purse  and 
the  sword  bv  this  treaty,  which  says  that  the  British  shall  furnish 
experts  of  all  kinds  for  the  various  departments — that  is,  the  financial 
department  included — and  is  to  furnish  officers  for  the  army  that  is 
to  De  creat/cd. 

Senator  Kj^ox.  And  what  I  think  is  even  a  more  significant  fact, 
just  abandoning  your  expression  of  '*the  purse  and  the  sword,'*  she 
IS  giving  her  whole  financial  affairs  under  tne  control  of  Great  Britain 
by  virtue  of  loans  and  the  appointment  of  financial  advisers  and 
experts  to  handle  not  only  those  loans  but  to  handle  her  taxation. 

Then  another  great  attribute  of  Sovereignty  that  she  is  giving  up  is 
that  the  size  of  me  army  and  the  equipment  are  all  to  depend  upon 
the  joint  commission,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  to  be  a  member. 
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All  of  those  things  are  a  surrender  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  of 
the  most  important  character,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  whole 
sovereignty  or  not. 

Senator  New.  I  understand  that  the  army  is  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  British  officers. 

Senator  Knox.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes.  And  these  advisers  are  not  only  advisers,  but 
in  any  case  they  must  take  the  advice,  as  this  pamphlet  will  con- 
vince the  Senators.  And  I  wish  to  state  that  the  histoncal  facts  down 
to  the  time  of  my  leaving  Persia  in  October.  1914,  states  in  this 
pamphlet,  I  know  definitely  to  be  correct,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
oelieve,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  others  are  correct. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  China  has  made  similar  treaties  wil^  other 
powers,  has  she  not,  as  to  financial  advisers  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  There  would  be  similar 

Senator  Knox.  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  was  asking  only  for  information. 

Senator  Knox.  The  only  advisers  China  has  had  under  our  treaties 
have  been  men  to  see  that  the  funds  that  were  loaned  to  China  were 
honestly  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  loaned. 
For  instance,  when  we  loaned  money  to  build  a  railroad,  we  appointed 
an  officer  to  see  that  the  railroad  was  built  with  the  monej.  I  think 
Great  Britain  loaned  money,  and  she  appointed  an  adviser  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Senator  Brandegbe.  Those  are  practically  inspectors  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  money. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  and  general  advisers,  as  Morgan  Shuster  was 
on  financial  matters.  They  went  as  private  individuals,  not  as 
representatives  of  the  Government. 

Scfliator  Brandeoee.  One  more  question,  then  I  have  done. 

It  appears  by  the  proposed  treaty  that  Persia  is  to  be  asked  to  join 
the  lea^e  of  nations,  but  the  league  of  nations  is  not  yet  in  existence. 
Great  Britain  and  Persia  are  in  the  process  of  making  this  treaty  to 
which  you  refer.  What  do  you  suggest  that  the  Senate  can  do  afeout 
it? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  wish  the  Senator  to  make  a  ringing  protest  against 
the  whole  thing,  and  if  the  Senators  will  read  this  pamphlet  carefully 
and  accept  my  statement  that  all  the  historical  facts  up  to  the  time 
that  I  left,  in  October,  1914,  are  true,  they  will  be  convinced  that  such 
a  protest  oiipht  to  be  made. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  will  put  the  pamphlet  in  the  record, 
and  also  the  copy  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes. 

(Tlie  pamphlet  referred  to,  containing  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  is 
herewith  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

Thb  New  Strangling  of  Persia — Great  Britain's  Promises  and  Their  Ful- 
fillment— A  Hundred  Years  Oppression. 

The  insDiring  words  of  President  Wilson  at  the  crisis  of  the  Great  War  found  lodg- 
ment in  tne  public  conscience  of  the  world,  quickened  the  pulse  of  nations  long 
subject  to  oppression,  and  opened  wide  the  door  of  hope  to  peoples  who  till  then  were 
in  despair. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  words  were  spoken  which  did  not  deal  with  temporary 
expedients  or  with  an  adjustment  of  the  issues  of  the  war  in  the  interests  of  the  strong 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  weak. 
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Then,  it  was  sought  to  lay  the  founoatioiui  of  a  peace  which  would  not  be  merely 
the  reestabliahment  of  an  artificial  equilibrium  among  the  powers,  but  the  realiza^ 
tion  of  a  true  accord  founded  upon  justice  and  right.  All  nations,  great  and  small, 
were  presumed  to  be  equals,  altnou^h  up  to  that  moment  such  equality  and  liberty 
were  unknown  to  the  philosophy  of  international  politios. 

The  words  of  President  Wilson  were  as  a  rainbow  consoling  humanity  in  its  hoa«-  of 
travail,  pointing  to  a  path  flooded  with  the  light  of  hope  and  destined  to  lead  to  a 
new  era. 

After  a  vigil  of  50  years,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  been  reunited  to  France.  Italy 
welcomes  to  her  bosom  her  children  of  Italia  Irredenta.  Poland's  martyrdom  is  over 
and  her  independence  a  fact.  The  Jugo-Slavs  are  gathered  to  their  mother  Serbia, 
Bohemia  has  finally  heard  Uie  tocsin  ring  out  the  hour  of  her  deliverance. 

But  Persia,  of  glorious  history,  and  the  Persians,  the  outposts  of  civilization,  ^rho 
have  been  the  prey  of  two  great  powers  for  a  century  and  whose  progress  has  been 
arrested  by  external  forces,  find  themselves  laboring  under  a  new  foreign  oppreaaion. 
When  thev  wi^ed  to  adopt  the  European  methods  in  their  economic  and  political 
systemG,  they  found  tiiemselves  face  to  face  with  powers  who  only  thought  of  weaken- 
ing them  and  suppressing  their  independence.  Notwithstanding  that  promises  have 
been  solemnly  made  to  respect  Persia's  independence  and  territorial  integrity,  these 
promises  have  not  been  observed,  and  the  violation  of  her  sovereignty  uiould  give 
an  unquestioned  right  to  Persians  to  lay  their  claims  before  the  peace  conference  and 
the  league  of  nations,  especially  before  the  liberal  peoples  of  the  world,  and  above  all 
the  United  States  of  .^erica,  whose  President  luis  opened  the  door  of  hope  to  all 
nations. 

By  a  new  treaty  with  the  British  Government  Persia  has  been  sold  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  be  known  that  in  the  year  1906,  as  the  result  of  a  revolution, 
Persia  acquired  a  constitution.  Her  new  status  was  recognized  by  all  the  powers, 
after  the  fundamental  law  was  ratified  by  the  nation  and  proclaimed  by  the  Shah 
(Mozaf!arod-din). 

In  that  constitution  it  is  written  (a)  the  King  shall  not  interfere  with  the  govern- 
mental functions,  (b)  The  Government  shall  consist  of  a  prime  minister,  selected 
by  the  King,  presented  to  and  confirmed  by  the  Parliament,  and  then  the  firime 
minister  is  to  form  his  cabinet,  (c)  No  treaty  shall  be  made  nor  a  concession  given, 
nor  any  national  property  transferred  except  after  ratification  and  approval  by  a  ma- 
jority in  Parliament,  save  only  when  secret  treaties  are  necessary  m  the  interest  of 
the  country,  (d)  The  King  before  being  crowned,  on  coronation  dav,  and  before 
ascendmg  the  throne,  shall  appw  before  Parliament  and  make  an  oath  that  he  will 
do  nothing  contrary  to  the  constitution  or  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  present 
Shah,  who  is  23  years  of  age,  at  the  age  of  18  took  such  an  oath  and  was  given  the  crown. 

Articles  16,  22,  24,  25,  39,  and  44  of  the  fundamental  law  are  as  follows: 

Art.  16.  In  generaJ,  all  laws  necessary  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Government  and 
Kingdom  and  the  regulation  of  State  affairs  and  for  the  constitution  of  ministries 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  National  Assembly  (Parliament). 

Art.  22.  Whenever  a  part  of  the  revenue  or  property  of  the  Government  or  Stale 
is  to  be  sold,  or  a  change  of  frontier  or  border  becomes  necessary,  it  will  be  done  with 
the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Art.  24.  Treaties,  conventions,  the  granting  of  concessions,  or  monopolies,  either 
commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural,  whether  the  other  party  be  a  native  or  a  for- 
ei^er,  can  only  be  done  with  the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Treaties  which  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  Nation  to  keep  secret 
are  excepted. 

Art.  26.  All  loans  to  the  Government  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  whether  internal 
or  foreign,  will  be  made  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Art.  o9.  No  sovereign  can  ascend  the  throne  unless,  before  coronation,  he  appears 
before  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  Senate  and  the  cabinet  of  ministers  swears  the  following  oath: 

' '  I  take  the  Lord  most  Hieh  to  witness  and  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  by 
all  that  is  sacred  before  God,  that  I  will  devote  all  my  energy  to  preserving  the  inde- 
pendence of  Persia,  guarding  and  protecting  the  limits  of  the  realm  and  the  rights  of 
the  people.  I  will  be  the  guardian  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution  of 
Persia  and  will  rule  in  accordance  with  it  and  the  laws  which  have  been  deczeed,"  etc. 

Art.  44.  The  sovereign  is  absolved  from  all  responsibility. 

The  British  Grovemment  has  concluded  a  treaty  at  a  moment  when  there  is  no 
Parliament  to  ratify,  and  with  a  cabinet  which  is  a  creature  brought  into  being  as  a 
result  of  pressure  by  the  British  Government,  and  which  has  not  been  presented  to 
the  Parliament  by  a  young  Shah,  who  has  constantly  been  threatened  with  dethrone- 
ment if  he  fails  to  support  British  projects  and  who  has  no  legal  right  or  power  to  sign 
the  treaty  without  the  approval  of  Parliament. 
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There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  illegaiity  and  invalidity  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
world  shotdd  judge  whether  the  British  Government,  by  reason  alone  of  its  might, 
should  compel  the  execution  of  this  spiuious  instrument  while  the  peace  conference 
ia  sitting  and  while  a  league  of  nations  is  being  formed  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
such  wrongs  to  weaker  nations  as  Great  Britain  is  guilty  of  in  tiiis  indefensible  pact. 

It  is  said  that  the  British  are  ^ing  to  advance  $10,000,000  for  this  treaty.  Is  it 
not  strange  that  she  wants  to  piu'chase  a  country  three  times  as  big  as  France  in  such 
an  illegal  way  and  for  really  nothing?  Because  whatever  she  arranges  to  pay  to  the 
Peisian  Government  is  to  be  paid  m  bank  notes,  while  the  concession  of  the  bank 
notes  has  been  given  to  the  English  bank  called  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  and  there 
is  not  at  all  any  actual  control  on  publishing  the  bank  notes.  It  is  to  be  said  the  pay- 
ment of  millions  mean&  the  delivery  of  some  pieces  of  paner.  In  the  English  Parlia- 
ment it  has  been  said  that  the  British  Government  will  respect  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Persia  and  again  that  this  treaty  will  be  proposed  to  the  peace 
conference. 

Respecting  the  integrity  and  independence,  which  always  has  been  promised  by 
the  British  Government,  some  details  will  be  mentioned,  as  follows,  to  prove  the  relia- 
bili^  or  the  contrary  of  such  promises.  But  is  it  not  wonderful  to  have  it  said  in  the 
British  Parliament  that  probably — even  probably — ^will  be  submitted  to  the  "peace 
conference  such  a  shameful,  illeg^  treaty? 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1907,  when  a  treaty  was  made  between  Russia  and  England 
for  the  arrangement  of  three  zones  in  Persia,  which  raised  great  commotion,  in  order 
to  silence  the  Persians  Sir  GecU  Spring-Rice,  the  Britisn  minister  in  Teheran,  wrote 
an  oflBdal  letter  to  the  Persian  Government  containing  the  following  lines:  "Neither 
of  the  two  Governments  who  have  signed  the  treaty  wants  anything  from  Persia,  and 
this  treaty  does  not  harm  or  mean  anv  loss  either  to  Persia  or  anv  other  powers,  because 
this  is  only  an  agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  that  hereafter  neither  of 
the  two  shEill  take  any  step  against  the  other.  So  Persia  is  quite  free  and  able  to  use 
all  her  energies  for  the  welfare  of  herself,  and  if  there  was  any  prohibition  for  develop- 
ment of  the  country  before,  hereafter  there  would  be  no  proidbition.  The  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Persia  is  respected."  This  letter  was  handed  to  the  Persian 
Government*  on  September  4,  1907,  while  in  the  introduction  of  the  said  treaty  of 
1907  is  written  also,  in  effect,  as  follows:  '*  As  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  been 
and  are  respecting  and  not  touching  the  independence  and  intecrity  of  Persia" — 
now  let  us  see  how  the  truthfulness  of  their  promises  has  been  manifested. 

On  June  23,  1908,  they  were  quietly  supporting  Mohamad  Ali  Shah  when  by  his 
orders  the  parliament  was  bombarded  by  the  Russian  officer  Col.  Liakhoff,  and  a 
number  of  liberals  and  deputies  were  killed,  capture,  and  hanged.  The  nation 
once  more  started  a  revolution  and  dethroned  the  said  traitor  shah  on  July  16,  1909. 
'  When  the  Persian  Parliament  approved  that  all  the  advisers  for  the  finance  depart- 
ment ought  to  be  employed  from  America,  and  fortunately  the  honest  and  strong 
American  Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  as  a  private  American  citizen  not  representing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  was  appointed  as  treasurer  general,  and  with  his 
American  colleagues  commenced  the  development  of  the  finance,  and  a  sum  of  money 
was  lying  in  the  treasury,  in  violation  of  the  signed  docimients  concerning  his  abdica- 
tion they  caused  the  dethroned  king  to  attack  Persia.  Although  before  the  national 
forces  he  was  not  successful,  yet  one  result  was  arrived  at — thkt  was  to  empty  once 
more  the  treasury.  But  still  this  was  not  sufficient,  and  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1911,  the  following  ultimatum  was  sent  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the  Persian 
Government  (approved  by  the  British  Government),  giving  only  48  hours  for  the 

reply: 
Article  1.  Mr.  W.  Morgan  Shuster  must  be  dismissed  from  the  Persian  service. 

Art.  2.  Persian  Government  must  not  hereafter  employ  advisers  from  other  foreign 
countries,  but  by  permission  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

Art.  3.  Persia  must  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Riissian  military  who  had  been  sent 
to  Persia  accompanying  this  ultimatum. 

As  the  parliament  rejected  the  ultimatiun  unanimously,  the  Government  was 
pressed  by  the  two  neighbors  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  old  so,  and  the  ultimatiun 
was  accepted  without  the  action  by  the  Meiless,  of  all  which  Mr.  Shuster  has  written 
fully  in  his  book  called  "  The  Strangling  of  Persia.*' 

At  the  same  time  Russians  be^n  to  seize  and  hang  many  liberals  of  high  class  and 
head  priests  and  tear  their  bodies.  Prof.  Edward  Browne,  the  oriental  professor  of 
Cambridge  University,  proves  all  their  savageness  in  his  illustrated  book.  Still  this 
was  not  sufficient,  and  the  Mohamedan's  most  sacred  place  in  Khorasan  was  bombarded 
by  Russian  troops.  From  the  one  side  thousands  of  Russian  troops  were  scattered 
through  Persia  and  from  the  other  side  the  British  Government  began,  from  the  yeai 
1909,  to  send  400  Indian  troops,  and  hy  and  by  added  others  until  the  spring  of  1913, 
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when  the  British  sent  the  Seventh  R^^ent  of  Indian  troops  to  the  important  port 
of  Persia,  Bushire,  on  the  shore  of  Persian  Gulf;  and  during  the  war  in  Europe  Uie 
British  occupied  the  said  port,  which  caused  a  great  commotion  in  Persia  agaiiwt 
Great  Britain,  so  that  on  the  way  from  Shiraz  to  Bushire  the  British  consul  was 
arrested  by  the  national  volunteers,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  the  port  to  Per- 
sian hands  to  obtain  the  consul's  release. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1914,  Sir  Walter  Townley,  the  British  minister  in  Teheran, 
writes  a  circular,  No.  2,  to  all  the  British  consuls  in  Persia  as  follows: 

"  It  is  thought  that  at  present  in  London  and  St.  Petersburg  they  are  trying  to 
make  a  fundamental  review  of  the  treaty  of  1907  about  Persia  to  make  it  much 
stronger." 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1915,  Mr.  Marling,  the  British  minister  in  Teheran,  writes  to  the 
British  consul  in  Sluraz,  Maj.  O'Connor,  as  follows: 

**We  know  well  that  the  governor  of  Shiraz  (Mokhberossalteneh,  a  well-known 
patriot)  ought  to  be  dismissed  and  since  the  day  of  my  arrival  I  have  been  trying 
for  it." 

On  February  9,  1915,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  the  adviser  of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  who 
had*  been  traveling  with  the  Viceroy  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  on  board  of  the  ship 
writes  a  letter  to  Maj.  O'Connor,  the  British  consul  of  Shiraz,  as  follows: 

"After  a  long  journey,  here  I  am  in  the  port  of  Bushire,  deep  in  thought,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  hills  I  am  looking  toward  you,  and  unfortunately  see  you  sitting  alone, 
sunken  in  thought  and  expecting  an  angel  from  Heaven  to  make  clear  the  destiny  of 
Persia  and  that  of  some  more  powerful  countries;  but  how  can  a  man  fail  to  r^;Tet  that 
a  very  rapid  and  more  practical  cooperating  step  is  not  taken  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
the  said  destiny  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  I  was  not  thinking  11  years  ajgo,  when 
I  was  in  this  port,  accompanying  Lord  Curzon,  the  former  Viceroy  of  India,  that  I 
should  be  back  so  soon,  my  real  reason  is  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  con- 
ceived by  Lord  Curzon  and  the  making  more  practical  his  plan  about  the  above  said 
destiny,  i.  e.,  to  get  closer  and  nearer  to  the  destiny  I  refer  to." 

In  April,  1915,  just  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Marling,  the  British  minister  in 
Teheran,  at  once,  without  waitmg  for  official  ceremonies  of  introduction,  he  visited 
the  young  Shah  and  pressed  on  him  that  Moshirod-dowleh,  the  patriot  prime  minister, 
and  his  cabinet  members  ought  to  be  dismissed  and,  as  Moshirod-dowleh  is  quite  a 
self-respecting  gentleman,  he  at  once  resigned  and  his  forced  resignation  has  led  to 
all  the  misfortunes  of  Persia  up  to  the  present. 

About  28  months  aeo  when  Sepahsalar,  the  former  Sepahdar,  was  prime  minister, 
the  two  aforesaid  truuful  Governments  got  a  signatiure  from  him  that  a  mixed  com- 
mittee containing  five  members,  one  English,  one  Russian,  one  Belgian  (the  Belgian 
Suite  in  favor  of  them),  and  two  Persians  (but  these  two  must  be  cnosen  to  suit  the 
Russian  and  British  >.  This  committee  to  have  full  control  over  the  finances  of  Peraia 
the  military,  the  religious  and  other  endowments,  etc.,  having  full  authority.  And 
accordii^ly,  that  committee  was  formed  and,  as  Russian  armies  were  quite  close  to 
the  capital,  nobody  dared  to  breathe;  but  this  control  did  not  last  more  than  six 
months,  the  length  of  time  of  Sepahsalar's  cabinet.  Again  the  Persian  nation  breathed; 
he  was  dismissed  and  the  arrangement  was  broken  up. 

About  eight  months  aeo,  Sir  Percy  Cox,  the  British  ndnister  at  Teheran,  went  to 
the  young  Shah  and  told  him  that  the  Shah  must  not  interfere  for  the  change  of  the 
present  cabinet,  and  whenever  he  wants  to  interfere,  it  is  better  to  find  out  first  the 
opinion  of  the  British  Government. 

About  four  months  ago,  in  spite  of  the  law,  article  12,  as  follows: 

**AhT.  12.  No  person  will,  by  any  excuse  whatever,  have  the  light  to  proceed 
against  any  member  of  the  assembly.  Should  by  ciiance  one  of  the  members  be  guilty 
of  a  public  offense  or  crime,  and  should  he  be  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  the 
offense,  the  cariying  out  of  punishment  must  still  be  with  the  knowledge  of  the  assem- 
bly," a  note  was  sent  from  the  British  L^;ation  of  Teheran  to  the  present  cabinet, 
ordering  them  to  exile  four  very  well-known  patriots  of  high  class,  two  of  them, 
Mostomfiol-Mamelek  and  Samsamoe-Salteneh,  many  times  each  of  them  prime  min- 
ister and  at  present  deputies,  and  two  others,  Mokhberos-Salteneh,  many  times  minis- 
ter and  at  present  a  deputy,  and  Mostesharod-Dowleh,  many  times  minister  and 
ex-president  of  tiie  Parliament,  but  this  was  stopped  by  the  voice  of  the  public  and 
fortunately  they  were  not  exiled. 

Letters  and  telegrams  even  from  the  capital  of  the  nearest  province,  Kazvin,  72 
miles  from  Teheran,  when  sent  to  Teheran  are  censored  by  the  British. 

There  are  four  to  five  thousand  British  troops  in  South  Teisa&,  in  the  name  of  South 
Persian  Rifles,  more  than  5,000  in  Kazvin  and  Resht,  a  great  nimiber  m  Azarbaijan 
and  Khorasan  in  the  north;  also  the  same  in  Hamadan,  Kurdistan,  and  Kermanriiah, 
in  the  west. 

If  some  one  wants  to  explain  everything  about  all  their  oppressions  and  tyranny, 
he  needs  hundreds  of  pages  to  do  so. 
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Yes,  they  have  fully  respected  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia,  and  the 
new  treaty  was  for  that  purpose.  Persia  has  sent  a  delegation  of  patriot  members  for 
the  peace  conference  to  rans  to  make  Persia  free  from  all  the  past  heavy  loads.  Tlie 
result  is  the  heaviset  burden  of  all — the  new  treaty.  Making  a  treaty  requires  two 
sides,  while  this  treaty  has  been  confirmed  only  by  one  side,  because  the  other  side 
is  the  Persian  Parliament^  which  is  not  in  session  at  present. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  Allies  said  that  tney  would  not  converse  a  single 
word  with  a  military  German  Government,  but  would  arrange  with  a  National  Govern- 
ment, and  as  a  consequence  many  changes  were  made  in  Germany. 

Are  now  the  peace  conference,  the  league  of  nations,  .the  American  Republic,  which 
has  claimed  to  protect  the  rkhts  of  the  weak  and  is  one  of  the  Allies,  ready  to  be  in 
favor  of  such  a  one-sided,  Ulegal  treaty,  while  the  present  condition  of  Persia  is  as 
described  above,  and  Pendans  are  surrounded  and  choked,  and  have  not  any  way 
freely  to  proclaim  what  is  in  their  hearts — to  protest  and  complain  against  this  treaty? 

Every  mdividual  Persian  patriot,  with  the  British  hands  pressing  the  throat  and 
with  bulging  eyes,  is  looking  toward  the  shore  for  safety,  toward  the  results  of  all  the 
brilliant  words  of  the  United  States'  President,  i.  e.,  toward  the  Americans,  for  help 
and  rescue.  Persians  do  not  want  anything  new  and  extra  which  might  seem  difHcuIt 
to  the  American  Nation  and  other  true,  liberal  nations;  but  they  want  whatever  they 
have  had  before  and  have  now  to  remain  to  themselves  and  to  haye  their  independence 
and  int^jity  and  rights  pre6er^'ed  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

If  these  true  and  plain  rights  seem  difficult  to  be  protected,  what  hope  remains  for 
good  results  from  the  brilliant  words  spoken  to  prohibit  for  the  future  the  blood  spilling 
and  the  filling  up  once  more  the  fielas  with  human  corpses? 

The  decision  to  be  made  is  laid  before  the  tribunal  of  humanity. 

Persian  National  Association  of  Ambrica, 
S.  Hassein  Khan,  President , 
MoHAMED  Ameen,  Secretary, 

1806  New  Hampskire  Avenue,  Washington,  D,  C. 
August  29, 1919. 

I.   appendix — THE  NEW  TREATY — 90  CALLED. 

In  virtue  of  the  close  ties  of  friendship  which  have  existed  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  the  past,  and  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  in  the  essential  and  mutual  interest 
of  both  in  the  future  that  these  ties  should  be  cemented  and  that  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Persia  should  be  promoted  to  the  utmost. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  tne  Persian  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  mmister  acting  on  behalf  of  his  Government  on  the  other  hand  as  follows: 

1.  The  British  Government  reiterates  in  the  most  categorical  manner  the  under- 
takings which  they  have  repeatedly  given  in  the  past  to  respect  absolutely  the  inde- 
pendence  and  integrity  of  Persia. 

2.  The  British  Gfovemment  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  the 
services  of  whatever  expert  advisers  may,  after  a  consultation  between  the  two 
Gk)vemments,  be  considered  necessarv  for  the  several  departments  of  the  Persian 
administration.  These  advisers  shall  be  engaged  on  contracts  and  endowed  with 
adeq^uate  powers,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  a  matter  of  agreement  betrieen  the 
Persian  Grovemment  and  the  advisers. 

3.  The  British  Government  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government, 
such  officers  and  such  munitions  and  ec^uipment  of  modem  type  as  may  be  adiudgea 
necessary  by  a  joint  commission  of  militazV  experts,  British  and  Persian,  whicn  shall 
be  assembled  forthwith  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  needs  of  Persia  in  respect 
to  the  formation  of  the  uniform  force  which  the  Persian  Government  puiposes  to  create 
for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  order  in  the  country  and  its  irontiers. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  financiering  the  reforms  indicated  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  this 
agreement  the  Briti^  Government  offers  to  provide  or  arran^  a  substantial  loan  for 
the  Government  of  Persia  for  which  adequate  security  shall  be  sought  by  the  two 
Governments  in  consultation^  in  the  revenues  of  the  customs  or  other  sources  of  income 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Persian  Grovemment.  Pending  completion  of  negotiations 
for  such  a  loan  the  British  Government  will  supply  on  account  of  it  such  funds  as  may 
be  needed  for  initiating  the  salient  features  of  reforms. 

^  5.  The  British  Government,  fully  recc^gfnizing  the  urgent  need  which  exists  for  the 
improvement  of  communications  in  Persia,  both  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  trade 
and  the  prevention  of  famine,  is  required  (7)  to  cooperate  with  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo-Persian  forms  of  transport,  subject  always  to 
the  examination  of  the  problem  by  experts  and  to  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
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ments  as  to  the  p&rticnlar  projects  which  may  be  most  necessary,  pracf  cable,  and 
profitable. 

6.  The  two  Govermnents  agree  to  the  appointment  forthwith  of  a  joint  committee 
of  experts  for  the  examination  and  revision  of  the  existing  customs  tariff  with  a  view 
to  its  reconstruction  on  a  basis  calculated  to  accord  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
country  and  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

(Signatures.) 

August  9,  1919. 

(By  direction  of  tbe  chainnan,  the  following  statement  in  the  case 
of  Lithuania  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  B.  F.  Mastauskas,  Washington,  D.  0. 
organization  ot  the  lfthuanian  government. 

Lithuania  was  occupied  by  the  German  army  in  1915,  and  since  Germany  considered 
it  part  of  Russia,  she  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  Lithuania  to  all  of  the  hardsihipa 
that  are  imposed  upon  any  territorv  by  a  military  invasion.  In  spite  of  this,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  writing  of  letters  from  one  town  to  another  was  pronlbited, 
tne  Lithuanians  managed  to  have  a  national  convention  in  Vilna  in  1917.  Over 
200  delegates  were  present,  and  this  body  resolved  to  be  independent,  and  elected 
20  men  who  were  to  lay  the  plans  and  organize  a  provisional  government. 

The  German  military  authorities  felt  that  this  body  of  20  men  would  not  have  the 
courage  to  do  anything  definite.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence before  the  world.  This  one  act  so  startled  the  Germans,  because  they  had 
planned  to  colonize  Lithuania  with  Germans  and  aimex  her,  along  with  PolancC,  that 
they  immediately  ordered  that  this  council  be  dissolved.  The  taryba,  or  council, 
continued  its  existence  by  holding  meetings  in  secret  and  issued  words  of  encouragi^ 
ment  to  the  Lithuanian  people.  Several  of  its  members  were  lodged  in  jail,  and  Mr. 
Elimas,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Lithuanian  Commission  to  the  peace  conference, 
was  kept  in  jail  for  a  period  of  three  months  because  they  suspected  that  he  attended 
a  meetmg  of  the  Lithuanian  council. 

In  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  Getmans,  the  council  maintained  its  organization 
and  also  held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Lithuanians  who  knew  of  its  existence, 
and  who  gave  it  financial  and  moral  aid  until  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Then  another  convention  was  iomiediatelv  called  and  the  council  was  enlarged  to 
40  members.  The  en]ar^;ing  was  done  for  tne  purpose  of  taking  in  all  partiLee  and 
representing  racial  minorities,  i.  e.,  Jews  and  white  Eusslans. 

One  of  tbe  first  acts  of  this  body  was  the  declaration  that  Lithuania  will  undertake 
to  pay  its  proportionate  share  of  the  national  debt  which  Russia  contracted  prior  to 
the  war. 

The  enlarged  council,  too,  experienced  its  difficulties  because  the  peace  conference 
in  Paris  permitted  the  German  army  of  occupation,  numbering  aroimd  60,000  men,  to 
remain  in  Lithuania,  and  this  army  interfered  with  the  development  and  influence 
and  organization  of  the  council. 

The  council  howev^T,  elected  Mr.  A.  Smetona  as  the  President  of  Lithuania,  who 
chose  the  premier.  The  premier  chose  his  cabinet,  filling  all  of  the  necessary  port- 
folios, and  these  are  fimctionlng. 

The  minister  of  justice  has  organized  a  complete  judiciary  system  for  Lithuania. 
Justice  is  being  meted  out  in  the  smallest  hamlets  as  well  as  the  largest  cities. 

The  minister  of  finance  has  arranged  a  national  internal  loan  of  30,000,000  auksino, 
equal  to  7,500,000  dollars. 

The  minister  of  posts  and  of  communications  has  taken  over  all  telephone,  telegraph 
and  railroad  lines,  and  has  reestablished  the  postal  system.  (Lithuanians  of  American 
descent  have  lately  written  letters  from  America  and  have  received  replies,  thereby 
showing  that  an  emcient  public  service  has  been  organized.) 

The  minister  of  education  has  orfi;anized  and  opened  schools  through  the  entire 
country  imder  the  control  of  the  Lithuanian  Government. 

The  minister  of  war  has  organized  and  partially  eaulpped  an  army  of  about  20,000 
men  who  are  conducting  active  warfare,  and  they  nave  driven  out  the  Bolsheviks 
from  within  Lithuanian  boundaries.  When  he  made  a  call  for  volunteers  over  100,000 
men  responded,  but  only  one-fifth  could  be  accepted  because  Lithuania  did  not  have 
the  necessary  equipment  to  put  all  of  her  sons  in  the  field  aganist  the  Bolshevik 
invaders. 
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The  miniBter  of  foreign  affairs  has  a  complete  and  efficient  organization.  Before 
asraming  the  reeponsibuity  of  chairman  of  the  commifiBion  to  the  peace  conference, 
lie  sent  special  envoys  to  Sweden^  Finland,  Denmark,  Switzerland.  GzechoslovaJda. 
and  England,  and  he  has  been  assured  of  sympathy  with  Lithuanians  future  by  all  ol 
these  nations,  some  of  whom  have  sent  aid  to  Lithuania.  These  countries  await, 
before  final  recognition  of  Lithuania,  the  action  of  the  United  States,  the  country 
"which  numbers  amouj^  its  citizens  1,000.000  Lithuanians. 

The  racial  minorities  are  representea  in  this  ministry  which  includes  Jews  and 
White  Russians,  diowing  that  Lithuania  is  the  same  to-day  as  she  wasin  the  past, 
giving  complete  religious  and  political  liberty  to  every  race. 

MIUTABT  STTUATION. 

Gen.  Zukauskas,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Lithuanian  Army,  is  a  soldier  of 
lifelong  experience.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Kussian  Military  Academy  and  has  had 
experience  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  also  in  the  recent  war.  He  fought  against 
Germany  as  a  Russian  officer.  When  he  assumed  command  of  the  Lithuanian  armies, 
Bolsheviks  occupied  almost  half  of  lithuania.  By  his  military  leadership  and  knowl- 
edge he  has  driven  the  Bolsheviks  out  of  Lithuania,  and  lately  he  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  opposing  Polish  invasion  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw  some  of  his  troops 
to  combat  that  invasion. 

Bolshevism  can  not  xxnsibly  live  in  Lithuania  because  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  country  is  farming,  and  the  land  is  owned  mostly  by  small  land  owners  andhome 
owners  in  the  cities. 

The  original  invasion  of  the  Bolsheviki  aroused  national  bitterness  and  also  the 
nation's  anlor  to  defend  what  is  her  own,  and  she  has  succeeded  in  so  doing.  Whether 
or  not  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  present  hard-won  territory  against  a  great 
Bolshevik  offensive  is  a  question.  Ftobably  not,  and  unless  aid  is  given  Lithuania 
in  the  form  of  military  equipment  and  suppues,  then  the  world  might  witness  a  very 
sad  sight,  indeed,  tiie  overwhelming  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  by  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
vik, leaving  no  barrier  between  Russia  and  Germany. 

The  peace  conference,  without  considering  the  opinions  of  the  Lithuanian  com- 
mission to  the  peace  conference,  establi£(hed  a  temporary  line  of  demarcation  between 
Poland  and  Litliuania.  Lithuanians  were  not  heard  on  this  question,  but  they 
ag^^ed  to  respect  this  line,  although  it  is  unjust  and  injurious  and  in  violation  of  the 
ethnographic  line.    But  the  Poles  violated  even  this  line. 

GBRMAN  00CT7FATI0N. 

Crermany  has  been  ordered  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Lithuaniaj  but  she  is  going 
reluctantly,  and  she  still  wants  and  will  try  to  control  Lithuania^  in  order  that  she 
may  have  an  eastern  door  to  Russia.  So,  because  of  the  geographic  position  of  Lith- 
uania, her  territory  is  desired,  and  three  countries,  Germany— Poland,  and  Russia — 
are  attempting  to  wrest  it  from  her. 

KBQUX8T  FOR  IMTBODnCnON  Ot  RBSOLXTTION  RECOGNIZING  UTHUANIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Gentlemen,  we  will  give  you  a  memorandum  which  clearly  presents  Lithuania's  case, 
why  her  independence  diould  be  recognized,  and  why  she  should  receive  aid  ana 
assistance  from  outside  sources,  especially  from  the  United  States,  not  in  man  power, 
but  in  food,  clothing,  medioEd,  and  military  supplies,  for  which  she  can  offer  good 
security.  She  has  men  enough,,  who  have  tested  and  have  seen  what  actual  Bohdie- 
vism  means. 

A  Senate  resolution,  which  makes  known  our  desires  with  respect  to  recognition, 
will  be  shortly  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rdations, 
with  a  request  for  its  introduction  and  a  prayer  for  its  adoption. 

We  know  that  the  recognition  of  a  foreien  government  is  a  function  of  the  executive 
and  not  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  GovemmeDt,  but  we  believe  that  the  moral 
effect  of  such  a  resolution  would  be  enormous  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the 
European  areas  concerned,  where  we  believe  it  would  immediately  greatly  lessen 
bloooahed  and  destruction  of  proper^. 
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Statement  of  Rev.  John  J.  Jakattis,  Wobcbstbr,  Masb. 
Lithuania's  relations  with  poland. 

Mr.  Ghainnan  and  members  of  the  committee:  The  declaration  of  the  United  States 
through  its  supreme  executive  for  the  self-determination  of  small  nations,  was  particu- 
larly welcomed  by  the  nations  immediately  affected.  Lithuania,  which  since  1795 
had  suffered  under  the  foreign  yoke  of  Germany  and  Russia,  was  one  of  those  nations. 
Lithuania,  geographically  located  between  Russia,  Germany,  and  Poland,  each  one 
of  which  was  making  all  efforts  to  absorb  her,  naturally  had  to  look  to  the  outdde  world 
for  assistance. 

It  is  very  hard  to  understand,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  new  Poland  set  herself  agamst 
the  independence  of  Lithuania  and  made  herself  one  of  Lithuania's  chief  enemies. 
The  imperialistic  ideas  of  Germany,  crushed  by  the  mighty  sword  of  America  and  her 
allies,  were  adopted  by  Poland. 

Poland's  aspirations  to  annex  Lithuania  were  not  approved  by  the  peace  conference, 
yet  Poland  did  not  renounce  her  intentions  to  absorb  Lithuania.  It  is  true  that  the 
pe^e  conference  has  set  a  temporary  boundary  between  Poland  and  Lithuania,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  Lithuania  peace  delegation  at  Paris  was  not  consulted  and  natur- 
ally the  temporary  boundary  lines  were  set  with  great  injustice  to  Lithuania. 

But  Poland  went  even  further  in  her  plans  of  exploitation  of  Lithuania.  The  Poles, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Lithuanian  troops  are  engaged  on  the 
northeast  frontier  against  the  Bolshevists,  have  moved  into  the  southwest  ofLithuania 
and  penetrated  be^^ond  the  demarcation  line  laid  down  by  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Allies  as  a  provisional  boundary. 

They  still  continue  to  hold  towns  beyond  this  line  in  defiance  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence. 

The  Lithuanian  detection  at  Paris  made  strong  protests  to  the  supreme  council 
against  the  Polish  invasion  of  Lithuania. 

Due  to  the  continuous  Lithuanian  protests  and  appeals,  July  10,  1919,  the  Poles 
were  ordered  by  Gen.  Foch  to  withdraw  from  Lithuania.  July  13,  1919,  the  Polish 
Army  crossed  the  line  of  demarcation  and  continued  its  a^essions  by  invading laii^ 
territory,  looting  everything  of  value  and  deportij^  prominent  Lithuanian  nation^ 

A  new  line  ci  demarcation  was  established.  The  Polish  Army  crossed  this  line 
and  penetrated  more  than  50  kilometers  into  Lithuania,  so  the  line  of  demarcation 
once  more  was  moved  deeper  into  Lithuania  by  the  peace  conference  to  accommodate 
the  advancing  invaders. 

It  is  with  great  pain  that  the  Lithuanians  have  witnessed  the  Polish  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  the  Bolsheviki  by  invading  Lithuanian  territory.  It  is  still  '*reater 
pain  to  see  that  allied  officers  accompanied  the  Polish  invaders. 

It  is  not  the  interests  of  Lithuania  alone  that  prompt  us  to  call  attention  to  Pdisb 
aggressions,  but  the  interests  of  American  and  European  civilization  as  well. 

liithuania  is  conducting  two  wars,  one  against  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  other  against 
Poland. 

The  small  but  valiant  army  of  Lithuania  was  very  successful  in  her  war  with  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki.  Near  Koshedary  they  won  a  decisive  battle  from  the  Bolsheviki 
and  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  city  of  Lithuania— Vilna. 

But  while  the  lithuanian  genersu  war  staff  was  completing  plans  for  the  reoccupa- 
tion  of  Vilna,  the  imexpected  happened;  the  Bolsheviki  turned  Vilna  over  to  3ie 
Poles. 

From  different  sources  it  was  asceortained  that  there  was  a  secret  agreement  between 
Poland  and  the  Russian  Bolsheviki.  Under  this  treaty  the  Poles  are  to  destroy  the 
Western  Ukrainian  Republic  and  receive  as  the  price  Cholm^  Podlachla,  all  Eastern 
Galicia,  Western  Volhynia,  and  parts  of  White  Russia,  and  Lithuania,  irolish  repre- 
sentatives, headed  by  Mr.  Venekowski,  at  Moscow,  are  in  constant  communication 
with  Warsaw.  The  roles,  under  this  agreement,  are  not  to  press  the  Boldieviki 
actively,  and  no  part  of  Haller's  armv  was  sent  against  the  Bolsheviki.  On  the 
other  hand,  listovski's  army  was  withdrawn  and  sent  against  the  Ukrainians. 

The  sources  of  the  report  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki-Poland  pact  are: 

(a)  The  official  organ  of  the  Bolsheviki^  Izviestia. 
6)  **Golos  Rossii"  No.  104,  July  6,  1919. 

c)  Mr.  Stepan  Baron,  Secretary  of  Ukrainian  National  Organizations,  in  his  report, 
y  3, 1919. 

President  Smetona  of  Lithuania,  in  e  letter  to  Prof.  Voldemar,  Lithuanian 

^te  at  Paris.    (See  cable  to  New  York  Times,  July  30,  by  Selden.) 
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Nevertheless  lithuania  will  fieht  the  Bolsheviki  to  the  last  breath,  because  her 
interest  as  well  as  the  interest  of  humanity  demands  it.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  that  young  republic,  derelicted  by  the  Allies,  to  continue  two  wars  at  the  same 
time,  and  unless  the  indifference  of  the  Allies  be  turned  to  moral  support  by  immediate 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic,  and  unless  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  extend  to  her  material  support  by  giving  substantial  equipment 
for  the  Lithuanian  Army,  then  we  shall  witness  the  extermination  of  an  old,  noble, 
idealistic  nation  under  the  heel  of  anarchistic  Russia  and  imperialistic  Poland. 
Europe  will  have  a  larger  BoLdievist  field  to  deal  with  and  a  stronger  imperialistic 
nation  to  subdue  to  the  democracy  of  the  world. 

Statement  OF  Mr.  Svanley  Kodis,  Suifb  1508, 105  West  Monroe  Street,  Ghigaoo, 

III. 

economic  gain  to  LirHUANIA  AND  TO  THE  WORLD  (iNCLUDINQ  RUSSIA.)  BY  LITHUANIAN 

INDEPENDENCE. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  will  benefit  the  world's  commerce  by  eliminating 
the  unnatural  tariff  system  the  object  of  which  was  to  develop  the  trade  of  central 
Russia  b3~  making  transportation  conditions  more  difficult  in  uie  western  r^ons  of 
Russia,  viz,  Baltic  Provinces  along  the  Baltic  shore. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  will  open  rew  markets  for  American  products; 
and  not  only  that,  but  through  Lithuania,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  markets 
of  western  Russia,  Ukraine,  White  Russia,  eto.,  will  become  more  accessible  for 
American  commerce.  • 

The  independence  of  Lithua^iia  will  not  injure  Russia  economically  or  commer- 
cially, as  in  tiie  past  Russia  did  not  use  the  rail  or  water  ways  in  Lithuania  which  it 
could  have  afforded  in  commercial  intercourse  with  the  westerr.  world. 

Now  Lithuania,  hy  acquiring  and  improving  the  port  of  Memel,  will  open  up  the 
hinterland.  The  River  Niemen  can  be  utilized  not  only  by  Russia  to  the  east  of 
Lithuania,  but  also  by  the  nations  trading  with  Russia  and  with  Lithuania,  giving  a 
much  shorter  and,  therefore,  n^ore  economic  route,  eliminatinfi;  wasteful  double  hauls. 
Moreover,  the  development  of  the  canal  system  begun  by  ue  Germans  during  the 
occupation,  in  expectation  of  annexing  Limuania,  will  open  an  all-water  route  from 
Memel  clear  to  the  Black  Sea.  Russia,  for  political  purposes,  in  the  past  created 
centers  of  industry  and  commerce  in  Petrog^ad  and  Moscow  oy  building  railways 
in  such  a  way  that  merchandise  had  to  be  shipped  first  to  rither  one  of  them  before 
it  could  reach  its  final  destination.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Memel  is  on  a 
line  almost  due  west  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  with  the  internationalization  of  this  water- 
way is  bound  to  become  a  great  distributing  point  for  TJkiainia  and  White  Russia  and 
the  southern  Provinces  of  Great  Russia — ^but  only  if  the  incentive  for  the  development 
of  Memel  is  given  by  reco^zing  Lithuania's  independence.  NeitJier  Poland  nor 
RuBsip  will  ever  develop  this  port  which,  for  them,  is  in  forei^  territory. 

Under  foreign  oppression  Lithuania  would  not  have  the  possibility  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  all  of  its  natural  resources,  for  instance,  mineral  paints,  sulphur  and  other 
minerals,  for  some  of  which  this  country  has  to  depend  on  Germany. 

RELATIONS  TO  BOLSHEVIKI. 

That  Lithuania  proved  a  very  unfertile  ground  for  Bolshevism  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  unable  to  form  at  Yilna  a  Soviet  out  of  Lithuanians; 
and  that  young  men  of  Lithuania  who  were  forced  into  the  Red  Army  deserted  it  at 
the  first  opportunit)^  in  order  to  join  the  Lithuanian  National  Army.  Further,  the 
invasion  of  Lithuania  by  Bolsheviki  aroused  the  greatest  resentment  against  them. 

The  true  spirit  of  Lithuania  is  exemplified  by  the  battle  of  Zasliai,  where  Lithuanians, 
although  surrounded  by  Bokiheviki  forces  five  times  greater,  preferred  to  die  rather 
than  surrender.  Such  a  spirit  exists  in  Lithuania  to  tms  dav  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  receive  proper  aid  and  assistance  from  the  Allies  at  a  time  when  it  was 
most  needed. 

Lithuania  does  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affaiiB  of  Russia,  whether  the 
latt  er  comes  under  the  rule  of  Kolchak,  the  Bolsheviki,  or  any  other  form  of  government 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Russia  is  the  mother  of  Bolshevism,  just  as  Germany  is  the 
father  of  it. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  means  a  solid  and  dependable  wall  against  Bolshe- 
vism. 
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Lithuania  can  not  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  autonomy  promised  or  giYen  by 
Russia,  regardless  of  its  form  of  government  because  Finland,  rohmd,  and  Oaiu^aia, 
havinc;  autonomy  granted  to  them  by  Russia,  were  persecuted  and  oppressed.  Lithu- 
ania alao  had  autonomy  on  paper,  having  the  right  to  elect  certain  officers,  yet  tiiey 
were  forbidden  even  to  read  a  prayer  book  in  their  native  language. 

The  need  of  Lithuania  is  recognition  as  an  independent  nation.  It  will  thrive  and 
grow  on  freedom  as  did  the  United  States. 

Independence  means  freedom  and  freedom  means  progress. 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you.  Give  indei>endent  freedom 
to  Lithuania. 

Statement  of  Mb.  J.  J.  Hertmanowioz,  CHicAao,  III. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  RBCOONrnON  OF  LTTHUANIA  BASED  ON  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE  WITH 

QERMANT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  fig^t  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
is  centered  on  the  desire  fo«*  recognition  of  Lithuania  by  ti^e  United  States  as  a  me 
and  independent  State.  Under  Section  XIV,  article  116,  "Treaty  of  Peace  witii 
Germany,"  you  will  note  that — 

*' Germany  acknowledges  and  agrees  to  respect  as  permanent  and  inalienable  the 
independence  of  all  the  territories  which  were  parts  of  the  former  Russian  Empire 
on  August  1, 1914." 

Lithuania  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  She  first  oflidaUy  declared 
her  independence  on  February  16, 1918.  That  independence  she  has  maintained  up 
to  the  present  time.  She  functions  throue^h  a  de  facto  government,  republican  in 
form,  it  is  our  contention  that  by  compelling  Crermany  to  make  these  acknowled^ 
ments  and  agreements  in  this  treaty,  which  Germany  has  formally  ratified,  Lithuania 
has  come  into  possession  of  a  recognizable  status.  If  Germany  was  compelled  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  these  territories,  of  which  Lithuania  is  one,  then  the 
rest  of  the  world  eJiould  recognize  Lithuania's  independence  without  coercion. 

Article  117  provides  that — 

''Germany  undertakes  to  recoe^nize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties  and  agreementB 
which  may  be  entered  into  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  with  States  now 
existing,  or  cominj^  into  existence  in  future,  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  former  Empire 
of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  1,  1914,  and  to  recognize  the  frontiers  of  any  such 
States  as  determined  therein. 

Here  again  Lithuania  qualifies  for  a  recognizable  status,  for  it  came  into  existence 
as  a  de  facto  State  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  recognition  of  Lithuania  by  the  United  States 
Government  will  be  speedily  followed  by  recoe^xition  from  the  great  powers  of  Euro^, 
and  once  this  has  been  achieved  Germany  will  give  full  force  and  credit  to  all  treaties 
and  agreements  Lithuania  may  enter  into  with  other  powers. 

Naturally  we  consider  it  indispensable  that  Lithuania  be  accorded  recognition  by 
the  United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  We  do  not  come  before  the  com- 
mittee asking  for  a  delimitation  of  boundaries  or  guaranties  by  covenant.  These 
things  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves.  If  we  need  supplies  or  materials  to  conduct  a 
defense  against  aggressions,  we  can  give  good  security  for  payment  therefor.  But  imtQ 
we  receive  that  recos^nition,  which  accepts  us  in  the  firmanment  of  nations  as  a  edster 
state,  diplomatic  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  must  of  neces- 
sity be  beset  with  grave  difficulties  and  our  country  subjected  to  mat  handicaps.  If 
we  are  denied  reco^tion,  then  all  the  blood  we  shed  and  all  Uie  depredations  we 
suffered  were  in  vain. 

It  is  with  a  justifiable  national  pride  that  we  note  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  nation, 
and  that  the  ideas,  ideals,  and  principles  of  the  American  nation  are  those  which  have 
animated  the  Lithuanian  nation  for  many  centuries  in  the  past  and  which  will  persLst 
in  the  future.  As  evidence  of  this  community  of  spirit  and  high  principles  we  can 
point  out  to  you  in  Lafayette  Square  in  this  city  the  monument  to  that  hero  of  whom 
the  English jpoet  has  said :  ' '  And  Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciuszko  fell.  "  This  hero 
of  two  hemispheres  was  the  embodiment  of  Lithuanian  virtues,  ideals  and  priciples; 
his  life  mission  was  to  promote  the  freedom,  liberty  and  independence  of  all  nations 
of  the  world,  and  his  service  to  this  union  in  the  day  of  its  infancy  was  no  less  than  that 
of  Lafayette.  May  the  spirit  of  Kosduszko,  the  Lithuanian  patriot,  inspire  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  republic  of  freedom  to  recognize  the  freedom  and  independence  d 
the  coimtry  of  his  nativity. 
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Statement  ot  F.  P.  Bradohttlis,  Chicago,  ItL. 

LXTHT7ANIAN  ATTETUDB  TO  GBBMAKY. 

Lithuania  and  Germany  have  been  for  centuries  mutually  antagonistic.  This 
attitude  has  existed  ever  since  the  so-called  Teutonic  blight  crusades  against 
lithuania,  and  from  that  time  German  mfiuence  in  Lithuania  has  found  no  field. 
Even  in  that  part  of  Lithuania  which  forms  the  extreme  northern  part  of  east  Prussia 
and  which  was  dominated  by  the  Germans  for  four  centuries,  Germany  failed  to 
change  the  people's  customs  or  their  language,  and  this  is  an  evident  proof  of  the 
antagonism  which  flows  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  Lithuanian  race  toward 
the  Germans. 

Piactically  the  whole  of  Lithuania^  in  1915,  was  occupied  by  German  military 
forces,  and  from  that  time  they  held  it  continuously  until  the  date  Of  the  armistice 
and  after.  Germany  believed  that  by^  that  conquest  the  whole  of  Lithuania  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  German  Empire,  and  acting  upon  that  assumption  from  the 
very  day  of  its  occupation  it  introduced  its  well-known  system  of  Kultiir.**  It 
suppressed  the  publication  of  the  then  existing  Lithuanian  newspapers,  introduced 
the  German  language  in  all  the  schools  of  Lithuania,  and  changed  tne  names  of  towns^ 
streets,  and  even  villages,  giving  them  German  names.  Meeting  of  every  nature 
were  prohibited.  Time  and  again  appeals  were  made  to  the  Berlin  Government  for 
the  rights  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  out  all  was  in  vain,  and  only,  apparently,  when 
the  German  militarists  realized  that  their  success  in  the  domination  of  the  world  was 
doubtful  did  they  permit  in  Lithuania  the  organization  of  a  national  council  or 
"Taryba,"  but  they  permitted  it  no  right  to  exerdse  its  functions  except  in  very 
insignificant  matters.  The  Lithuanian  people,  knowing  Germany's  systematic 
practice  of  Germanization  in  conquered  territories,  became  united  in  patriotism  and 
antagonism  toward  the  Germans.  Germany  seeing  such  resistance,  g^^adually  mod- 
erated its  attempts  at  Germanization. 

Since  the  armistice  Germany,  realizing  that  it  will  be  compelled  to  leave  Lithuania, 
has  decided  to  strip  the  countiy  of  evei^hing  valuable  by  requisitions  and  exporta- 
tions  to  Germany  of  property  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  without  any  remunera- 
tion for  tile  same. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  at  least  part  of  the  property  taken  away  from 
Lithuania  and  its  valua. 

Lithuania,  by  reason  of  inherited  opposition  to  Germany,  created  in  the  hearts 
of  its  people  centuries  ago  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  as  well  as  by  the  acts  committed 
by  Germany  during  this  war,  will  stand  as  a  stone  wall  against  German  eastern  expan- 
sion. 

Lithuania  having  its  own  port,  Memel,  on  the  Baltic  6ea,  will  become  absolutely 
independent  of  Germany,  and  it  is  certain  that  she  will  build  up  commercial  rela- 
tions with  England  and  the  United  States  rather  than  with  her  natural  enemy, 
Grermany. 

No  German  influence,  either  commercial  or  political,  can  i>enetrate  into  or  through 
an  indei>endent  LiUiuania. 

ABTIGLKS   EXPORTED   FROM  LITHUANIA   BY  THE   GERMANS   DURING  THE    OCCUPATION. 

In  No.  8  of  the  ''YerwaltungB-Bericht  der  Militarveraltung  Litauen  Bezerk  Nord'' 
(report  of  the  military  administration  of  Lithuania,  northern  district)  are  given  the 
quantities  and  the  kinds  of  articles  which  the  Grermans  have  exported  from  tne  north- 
em  district  of  Lithuania  to  Germany  or  which  they  have  requisitioned  for  the  needs 
of  the  German  army  on  the  various  fronts.  The  figures  aie  given  for  the  period  of 
time  between  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  ^'Yerwaltung  •'  (German  adminis- 
tration) in  Lithuania  (February,  1916)  and  March  31, 1918. 
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The  amounts  (in  marks)  are  as  follows: 


Articles  oxported. 


German 
prices  in 


Valoeln 
Germany. 


Wheat  and  other  articles  of  food 

CatUe,  meat,  batter,  fat,  etc 4 

Feed  (fodder) 

Articles  manufactured  or  obtained  from  bone 

Seeds 

Wool ,  cotton,  flax,  etc 

Ketals 

Chemical  products 

Hides  and  rough  leather 

Worked  leather 

Bark  for  tanneries 

Hog  bristles,  hair,  feathers 

Salughterhouse  refuse  (T) 

Oils  and  other  fats 

Rubber  and  rubber  articles 

Vegetable  essences  and  fatty  oils 

Smokers'  articles 

Timber 

ICisoellaneous 

Total 


M,fiSS,215 

77,397,182 

12,578,007 

1,092,793 

7,736,027 

12,176,899 

f  004,285 

50,300 

2,092,817 

793,833 

676,972 

1,896,506 

110,374 

357,300 

20,897,385 

203,831 

5,676 

29,897,385 

639,800 


78,619,404 

137,964,3fi) 

17,186,819 

1,240.439 

12,624,291 

23»  047,049 

10,027,505 

99,837 

5,876,000 

1,673,459 

884,000 

3,401,344 

228,030 

807.418 

43,335,900 

203,831 

5,676 

43,335,930 

1,135,614 


308,710,296 


338,006,789 


It  will  be  seen  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  ''German  administration"  in 
north  Lithuania  (February,  1916,  to  Mar.  31,  1918)  that  during  two  years  and  a  half, 
there  was  exported  into  Germany  through  the  intermediary  of  the  ''uerman  adminis- 
tration" of  Lithuania,  in  various  articles,  a  value  of  more  than  208,000,000  marks, 
according  to  the  price  fixed  by  the  Germans  in  Lithuania,  or  a  value  of  338,000,000 
marks,  according  to  their  value  in  Germany. 

It  should  be  emphasised  nere  tfaAt  this  enumeration  does  not  include  articles  and 
merchandise  requisitioned  for  the  needs  of  the  German  Army  nor  articles  eKported 
at  the  commencement  of  tne  occupation  before  the  creation  of  the  "Verwaltung'' 
(administration) .  Moreover  as  may  be  seen  in  the ' '  Verwaltungs  Bericht  der  deutschen 
verwaltung  Litauen "  (report  of  the  German  administration  in  Lithuania),  November 
1,  1916,  tms  list  does  not  include  articles  requisitioned  by  Ihe  commissary  officer" 
(commandatures  d'etapos)  up  to  April  26,  191o,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  German 
reports  as  ''sehr  orheblichen  Menken" — ^very  considerable  quantities. 

Nor  does  the  list  include'  the  revictualment  shipments  (colis  de  ravitaillement)  sent 
to  Germany  by  German  soldiers.  These  figures  relate  to  the  territory  of  Lithuania 
with  the  exception  of  the  government  of  Grodno,  certain  parts  of  the  government  of 
Vilna,  and  some  districts  of  Suvalki  and  of  Augustovo,  in  tne  government  of  Suvalki. 
At  present  ^ere  are  no  figures  permitting  the  valuation  of  various  articles  exported 
during  this  period  from  the  district  of  Au^istovo  and  Suvalki.  Exportation  from  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  governments  of  Vilna  ana  Grodno  (south  Lithuania)  during  the  period 
amount  to  140,078,541  marks,  according  to  the  prices  fixed  in  Lithuania,  or  200,023,453 
marks  according  to  their  value  in  Germany.  So  that  altc^ther  the  articles  exported 
from  Lithuania  down  to  March  31, 1918,  amount  to  538,000,000  marks,  without  cotmtr 
ing  the  districts  of  Augustovo  and  of  Suvalki,  which  is  about  214,000,000  marks  a  year. 

The  various  articles  imported  into  north  Lithuania,  from  Germany  or  by  way  of 
Germany,  reached  77,000,000  (77,308,570)  marks,  and  in  south  Lithuania,  61,000,000, 
or  in  all  138,000,000  marks. 

The  difference  between  articles  exported  from  Lithuania  and  those  imported  into 
Lithuania  exceeds  400,000,000  marks,  or  approximately  160,000,000  a  year. 

We  have  no  figures  permitting  the  valuation  of  articles  which  the  Germans  have 
exported  during  the  past  year  (Mar.  31, 1918-Mar.  31, 1919),  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  decreased.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  proved  that  the  Germans 
have  progressively  organized  exportation  from  Lithuania;  for  example,  according  to 
the  ''Verwaltungs  Bericht"  Itp.  6,  the  Germans  had  exported  from  n<nth  Lithuania, 
down  to  March  31,  1917,  62,000,000  marks  worth  of  merchandise,  according  to  their 
value  in  Germany,  but  during  the  year,  March  31,  1917  to  Mardi  31,  1918,  they  ex- 
ported from  north  Lithuania  227,000,000  of  marks,  an  amount  representing  more  than 
100  per  cent  increase.  It  must  be  admitted  necessarily  that  during  the  past  year 
they  have  not  exported  less  of  various  merchandise  than  in  1917.  Hence  tne  quan- 
tity exported  from  Lithuania  exceeds  the  quantity  imported  by  at  least  560,0(M,000 
to  600,000,000  marks. 
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But  the  GermaiiH  priced  all  the  articlee  eiported  at  a  very  low  figure,  e.  e.,  a  "powd" 

Si  kg.)  of  rye  at  2  m.,  30  pf,,  etc.    If  this  difference  in  price  is  taken  into  account, 
thuania  haa  euSerod  a  loaa  of  some  huDdiede  of  milUoiu  of  marka  a  year. 
It  ie  very  intereeting  to  study  the  following  figures,  relative  to  goods  exported  up 
to  March  31, 1»18  (in  marks). 


oSelf.::::::::::: 

FoteloM. 

»;:::::::::::: 

Blwlia>h 

Pr«al]  fruit 

Maroulade 

Cattle.'.'."!!!;;;!!! 

Duck! 

Chickens 

Heats  (ham,  fata). 
Butter. 


1,1« 

48,  ea 
H,oe 


Cbeese  and  eoidled  milk. 

Hay 

Straw 

CloTerwed 

flaxseed 

UbnllanHHU 


Some  of  these  articles,  estimated  by  weight,  give  the  following  figures: 


Exported. 

Anlclce. 

From 

Lithuania. 

1,380,  we 

»; 734; 608 
3,DSl,Nlg 

1,119,404 

113! 005 

8a,4M 

8,7H,110 
S,  Ml,  434 

'•Is 

1 

j 
1 

SSr:^:::;;::::::::;:::-:-:-:-:::::-: 

014 

Artitla,  valued  tn  marlu,  eirporUd  froi 

n  Ihe  whoU  0/  Lithuania  (wrth  and 

flutA). 

grs,£r 

Value  In 
Germany. 

|i 
11 

98:40 

M.OO 
S8.D0 
31.00 

M.30 

S«i:Jia 

1 

7 
1 

»«S1 

«o,  824:1a 

Jrei'Mi'tS 

348,7S4,B39.43 

538,829,244.12 
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In  order  to  have  a  &irly  complete  idea  of  what  the  exploitation  of  lithuania's 
natural  wealth  means  wemust  bear  in  mind  that  all  which  has  oeen  hitherto  mentioned 
concerns  only  products  exported  by  Germany. 

A  large  quantity  of  products  was  utilized  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  e.  g.,  the  for- 
ests fundshed  all  the  wood  used  in  the  war— fortifications,  trenches,  ndlroads,  etc 

(By  direction  of  the  ohairman,  the  following  additional  statement 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  John  O'Dea^  rhiladelphiai  Pa.,  national  secretary  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  EQbernians  in  America: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  realizing  that  the  time  of  those  who  desire  to  address  your  honorable 
committee  on  this  occasion  must  necessarily  be  limited,  I  shall  merely  quote  the 
language  of  the  resolutions  bearing  on  the  subject  at  issue,  adopted  at  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  America,  at  San  Francisco,  Oalif., 
July  1&-19,  this  year.  I  having  been  a  member  of  the  committee  whidi  presented  them 
for  consideration  and  adoption: 

*'We  join  in  the  joy  of  the  triumph  of  the  Great  Bm)uUic  in  the  war.  Our  service 
as  citizens,  as  creators  of  the  munitions  of  war.  and  as  fighting  men  in  the  armed  forces 
'  have  now  oeen  written  upon  another  page  wiiich  records  the  unbroken  loyalty  of  men 
and  women  of  Irish  origin  to  the  Government  of  America.  Moved  by  a  supreme  sense 
of  duty  in  the  hour  of  danger,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  our  response.  Just  as  the 
soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army  were  called  the  'Irish  line' — as  the  armies  ci  both 
North  and  South  had  Irish  brigisides — as  every  war  for  the  preservation  of  American 
principles  has  been  won  through  Irish  valor  and  the  eagerness  with  which  Irish  brain 
and  brawn  served  in  toil  and  trust,  so  also  were  the  victonous  fieldd  of  this  war  reddened 
with  Irish  blood  gladl^^  given  in  the  belief  that  the  land  of  their  citizenship  was  again 
stretching  forth  its  mailed  hand  to  demolish  the  strongholds  of  despotism  and  shatter 
the  shackles  that  bind  freemen  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  predatory  empires.  Our 
fighting  men  and  our  honest  citizenship  still  hold  this  belief.  We  do  not  accept  the 
interpretation  that  the  only  fruit  of  this  war  is  a  phrase-made  democracy.  We  do  not 
believe  that  either  the  Government  or  the  public  opinion  of  our  country  will  seek  to 
avoid  that  responsibility  of  victory  which  forbids  a  denial  of  its  just  share  of  happiness 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  noble  isle  which  sent  forth  the  stream  of  exiles  whose  sons 
shared  the  sacrifices  of  America  and  look  for  the  emandpation  of  their  ancestral  nation 
as  thereward  of  gratitude  and  the  verdict  of  honor.  We  hold  that  the  primary  law  of 
equity  shall  be  broken  by  a  withholding  of  American  sympathy  from  the  Irish  people, 
and  that  a  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  great  powers  sufSiaently  cordial  to  insure 
peace  will  be  impossible  with  the  continued  subjection  of  Ireland  to  an  alien  rule.  We 
hold  that  the  American  Government  has  ever  been  solicitous  for  the  freedom  of  others, 
waging  war  to  secure  it  for  small  nations,  repelling  oppression  on  its  own  soil  and  in 
foreign  lands,  possessing  a  stron£|  sense  of  what  is  just  to  the  American  people,  vid 
recognizing  that  this  sense  of  rignt  impels  active  sympathy  to  resist  encroachments 
upon  the  rights  of  otiier  peo^jles. 

''The  pride  of  American  dtizenshin  treasures  the  ^neraous  deeds  of  the  founders 
of  liberty  here,  and  remembers  the  bold  words  which  rebuked  foreign  rulers  who 
dealt  haffihly  with  their  unwilling  subjects.  We  are  confident  that  history  will 
repeat  itself;  that  there  will  be  no  turning  back  of  the  clock  of  progress;  that  there 
shall  be  no  easy  acceptance  of  the  failure  of  the  tribunal  of  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris 
to  fulfill  the  mission  of  democracy;  that  there  shall  not  be  a  delusion  that  it  is  not 
our  business  to  sit  as  judge  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  versus  England,  but  that  the  cry 
shall  rise  from  the  hearts  of  America  that  the  words  of  the  Declmtion  of  Independence 
are  still  living  words — that  a  disrewd  of  others'  claims  will  provoke  active  encroach- 
ment upon  our  own;  that  the  battle  for  democracy  did  not  end  on  this  continent  at 
Yorktown  nor  in  Europe  at  the  Rhine,  but  that  democracy  is  a  mighty  and  irresistible 
yearning  of  the  human  heart  for  equality  of  opportunity;  that  none  can  be  wholly 
free  until  all  are  free;  none  wholly  just  until  all  are  just;  none  wholly  happy  until 
all  are  happy. 

''Whereas  the  Bepublic  of  Ireland  has  been  proclaimed  by  a  determined  and 
united  people,  and  is  hailed  throughout  the  world  by  a  confident  and  jubilant  race; 
it  is 

**  Resolved f  That  the  brave  and  generous  Irish  people  have  struck  a  mi^ty  blow 
for  true  democracy,  have  filled  with  pride  and  delist  the  heart  of  the  great  Celtic 
family,  and  have  rallied  the  scattered  hosts  of  Irish  ueedom  with  this  uplifting  of  its 
glorious  banner  and  the  unsheathing  of  the  ancient  sword.    The  shattering  of  an  out- 
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worn  despotism  in  the  stron^old  of  its  power  with  the  manhaled  mind  of  a  fearless 
people  is  a  vivid  vindication  of  the  deathless  truth  i^ch  rises  from  the  ashes  of 
martyrs  to  immortality  in  the  character  of  a  people.  The  hopes  of  this  generation  glow 
in  exultation  of  the  two  victories— the  defeat  of  a  foe's  intrigue,  and  the  conquest  over 
its  own  betrayers.  In  1914  the  trustees  of  the  Irish  people,  in  an  hc^ur  of  grave  decision, 
without  casting  one  glance  at  the  past,  witiiout  asking  one  pledge  for  the  future,  threw 
down  the  fate,  the  freedom,  and  the  good  name  of  a  whole  race  at  the  feet  of  the  op- 
pressor. But  this  generation  looked  upon  the  gigantic  spirit  of  Irelfuid  as  it  threw  off 
l^e  thrall  of  treason  and  in  a  single  deed  of  heroism  fling  defiance  in  the  face  of  power. 
We  witnessed  the  miracle  6t  a  people  who  led  themselves;  who  saw  when  their  leaders 
were  blind;  who  saw  a  living  nation  which  held  in  the  deaths  of  its  love  the  vision  of 
its  hallowed  dead  and  formed  the  dream  into  a  breathing  image  of  splendor  from  its 
own  blood  and  its  own  faith.  We  saw  a  nation  save  its  soul  when  ail  seemed  lost;  a 
nation  which  snatched  its  honor  in  thunderous  coura^  even  from  the  lightning  blast 
of  shame.  The  elevation  of  sentiment,  the  noble  sacrifice  of  precious  lives,  the  devo- 
tion of  millions  to  an  immortal  patriotism,  the  establishment  of  a  representative 
government  reflecting  the  public  will  not  only  called  forth  the  ardor  of  Irish  loyalty, 
but  aroused  the  admiration  of  all  mankind  with  its  proof  that  eight  centuries  of  usurpa- 
tion had  failed  to  make  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  of  the  fighting  race, 
showing  that  its  unconquerable  spirit  was  still  unbroken,  and  that  its  defenders  stood 
upon  the  soil  of  their  country  as  free  citizens  defending  their  homes  against  foreign 
aggression,  defending  democracy  to-day  with  the  same  valor  they  guarded  their  faith 
on  the  walls  of  Limerick. 

^^  Resolved,  That  there  can  be  no  peace  among  men  while  Ireland's  long  war  for 
freedom  is  unclosed  by  victory;  no  covenant  bincong  the  nations  in  a  fntearaal  amity; 
no  league  of  Governments  worthy  of  the  respect  (^honest  freemen  until  we  have  a 
treaty  that  shall  acknowledge  its  soveiesipty.  Any  vaunted  charter  of  human  rights 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  ^ scrap  of  paper'  if  it  bears  not  the  name  of  the  historic  nation 
which  has  stood  embattled  against  an  alien  rule  of  inhumanly,  whose  sons  have 
wrought  the  charters  of  new  states,  and  whose  faith  during  the  age-lonff  epoch  of  human 
wrongs  gave  first  a  fiery  meaning  to  'human  rights.'  The  rule  of  Ireland  by  England 
is  an  amront  to  the  conscience  of  humanity— a  feudal  relic  surviving  from  an  age  of 
barbarism,  and  exhibiting  the  degraded  system  of  senile  bigotry  to  a  world  reforming 
its  society  and  purifying  its  constitutions  from  the  taint  of  despotisms— a  system 
vanquished  in  Europe  hy  four  years  of  slaughter,  and  overthrown  by  the  Continental 
Army  durinff  the  revolution  which  freed  America  m>m  the  same  enemy  that  has  mpped 
the  throat  of  Ireland  so  long  and  so  cruelly.  The  instinctive  feeling  of  hope  that  the 
reign  of  good  will  would  come  with  the  return  of  ^poneral  peace  has  been  rudely  insulted, 
the  belief  in  justice  has  been  violated  by  the  tribunal  which  heEurd  the  whisper  of  the 
breaker  of  treaties,  but  could  not  hear  the  clear  call  of  the  gallant  land  which  has 
'fougiit  the  good  fight  and  which  has  kept  tiie  foith.' 

''Resolvedy  That  this  convention  pledge  its  aid  in  every  effort  made  to  achieve  th 
full  independence  of  Ireland;  that  our  felicitations  be  extended  to  President  Eamonn 
de  Valera,  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and  that  we  oflidally  petition  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  grant  recognition  to  Ireland  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  We  condemn  the  illiberal  action  of  the  peace  conference  in  denying  a  hearing 
on  the  right  of  Ireland  to  self-determination,  and  regret  that  America  failed  to  protest 
against  this  rebuff  to  the  representatives  of  tne  Irish  Kepublic.  For  we  are  convinced 
that  the  judgment  of  Uie  peoples  of  all  free  nations  will  decide  that  the  political  degrada- 
tion of  Ireland  is  a  menace  to  that  democracy  for  which  the  great  war  was  won.  and 
that  the  American  people  will  extend  their  invincible  and  traditional  sympatny  to 
the  new  nation  which  nas  founded  its  institutions  upon  the  model  of  the  mother  of 
republics:  that  her  statesmen  will  realize  the  peril  and  the  shame  of  ingratitude  to  a 
people  wnose  sons  and  daughters  have  never  stood  back  in  the  day  of  danger  to  this 
Government,  and  ask  now  but  a  requital  of  their  loyalty  that  there  may  not  be  again 
a  black  spot  on  the  map  of  a  free  world,  but  masters  of  their  fate,  and  sharers  in  the 
security  and  happiness  of  just  government— such  government  as  that  for  which  they 
have  striven  so  fiercely  in  other  lands  and  which  they  now  have  erected,  after  ages 
of  bitter  suffering,  in  their  own. 

"  We  recommend  that  the  incoming  national  ofllcers  communicate  forthwith  with 
the  membons  of  the  order,  through  State,  county  and  division  officers,  urging  the  most 
earnest  cooperation  in  the  effort  to  win  American  recognition  for  the  Irisn  Republic — 
uiging  also  that,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  thev  support  only  those  Senators  an 
Representatives  who  stand  openly  for  American  inoependence  and  for  the  American 
03n9tem  of  self-government  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  regardless  of  the  race  or 
creed  of  the  oppressors  or  the  oppressed.  . 

John  O'Dba. 
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(By  direction  of  the  chairman  the  following  memorandum  entitled 
''The  case  of  Japan  in  the  peace  treaty/'  by  Toyokichi  lyenaga,  is 
herewith  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

The  Oasb  of  Japan  in  the  Pbacb  Trbatt. 

By  Toyokichi  lyenaga,  Ph.  D.,  profeasoriftl  lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Chicago;  director,  East  and  West  News  Bureau,  New  York 

City,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  very  delicate  matter  for  a  foreigner  to  discuBS  an  international  question  afiPect- 
ing  his  country,  which  has  become  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Having  profoimd  respect  for  American  traditions,  I  would  not  dream  for  a 
moment  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety.  I  am,  however,  confident  that  the 
American  people  love  fair  play  and  woula  like  to  hear  Japan's  side  of  the  caae,  as  told 
by  one  of  her  sods.  I  feel  also,  as  a  recipient  of  all  the  blessings  of  American  education 
a'^d  institutions,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  my  utmost  for  the  continued  maintenance  of 
amicable  relations  between  America  and  Japan  and  for  the  hannonious  development 
of  their  respective  interests  and  welfare.  It  is  with  these  convictions  that  this  leaflet 
is  laid  before  you. 

japan's  pabt  in  thb  wab. 

The  world  has  short  memory  of  the  past.  It  is  already  beginning  to  foiget  the 
sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  aUied  and  associated  powers  and  their  concerted  action, 
whioh  have  brought  Berlin  war  lords  to  their  knees.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
peace.  Shall  we  delay  its  dawn?  Endeavors  are  now  being  made  to  minimize  the 
war  contribution  of  an  ally  and  to  win  by  tongue  and  pen,  by  intrigue  and  slander, 
what  was  achieved  by  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  life  eneii^.  I  am  imder  no  obliga- 
tion to  point  this  out  bv  implication.  To  be  fmnk,  this  is  the  present  attitude  of 
the  Chinese  agitators.  True,  compared  with  the  stupendous  exertions  of  the  United 
States,  Japan's  part  in  the  war  was  small.  No  seU-respectinff  nation  would  want  to 
brag  of  its  performance  in  the  world-wide  struggle.  Nevertheless,  if  we  gauge  the 
war  situation  with  broad  vision,  Japan's  contributions  to  the  allied  cause  would,  I 
trust,  attain  their  proper  dimensions. 

Japan  entered  the  war  in  obedience  to  the  tenns  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
whicn  imposed  upon  her  the  duty  of  conducting  military  operations  in  common  with 
her  ally  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  its  watere.  I  hardly  need  to  emphasiEe 
that  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  was  in  perfect  accord  with 
Japan's  national  interests,  for  the  Grerman  aggressive  des^;ns  in  the  Far  East  were  a 
constant  menace  to  her  security  and  welfare. 

Japan  did  her  work  with  energy  and  thoroughness.  She  destroyed  at  one  stroke  the 
German  power  in  the  Far  East  by  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  TsiiuTtao;  hunted  out 
the  enemy  warships  rovmg  the  adjoining  seas;  patrolled  the  South  Seas,  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  during  tke  whole  period  of  the  war;  convoyed  the  troops  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  2^ealand  to  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  and  Asia;  cooperated  iu  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  allied  fleets  in  their  operations  against  the  enemy  submarines; 
prevented  the  filtration  of  German  influence  and  spread  of  Bolshevism  into  East 
Siberia;  g  aarded  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Pacific  coast  against  the  danger  of  German 
raiders,  thus  liberating  the  American  Navy  to  devote  its  entire  enercy  to  its  arduous 
task  on  the  Atlantic  and  European  waters;  subscribed  to  the  allied  loans  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  financial  capacity;  provided  the  Entente  Powers  with  munitions  and 
other  war  materials;  placed  man}*"  ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  Government 
for  the  transportation  of  munitions  and  cooperated  with  it  in  every  possible  manner; 
and,  finally,  she  stood  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  her  allies  in  case  of  necessity. 
That  she  did  not  fight  on  the  European  battle  fields  was  not  of  her  choice  alone. 

The  real  significance  of  Japan's  pEUlicipation  in  the  war  will,  I  hope,  stand  in  bolder 
reliel  if  we  let  the  imagination  play  a  little  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  contingencies 
that  might  have  arisen  had  not  the  Japanese  army  and  navy  been  mobilized  against 
the  Central  Powers.  Would  the  channel  of  communication  and  commerce  between 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  between  America  and  the  Far  East,  with  all  that  its  security 
means ,  have  been  as  safe  as  it  had  been  for  the  entire  period  of  the  war?  What  part  of 
the  allied  fleets,  in  addition  to  those  already  dispatched,  must  of  necessity  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  home  waters  to  safeguard  the  road  from  Aden  to  Shanghai,  to  the 
great  joy  of  Von  Tirpitz  and  his  coteries?  Would  not  Grermany,  with  her  strong  base 
at  Kiaochow,  have  played  a  formidable  r61e  in  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  China,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  allied  cause?    Would  not  German  propaganda,  once  so 
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active  in  stiiring  up  revolt  in  India  and  in  tlie  StraitB  Settlements,  have  been  some 
measure  of  success,  to  the  prejudice  of  Britain's  interests  in  her  Asiatic  dominions? 
In  shorti  how  was  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  covering 
almost  half  of  the  globe,  preserved  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war  and  how  were 
the  interests  of  the  Entente  Powers  therein  safeguarded?  I  venture  to  say  that 
Japan's  allies  during  those  dark  days  of  the  unsurpassed  conflict  took  full  cognizance 
of  these  facts  and  were  not  slow  to  give  proper  recognition. 

DIFnCULT  POSITION  OF  JAPAN  AMONG     NATIONS. 

Would  that  Japan  were  blessed  by  bounteous  Providence  so  that  she  could  follow 
the  example  of  America  and  forego  of  her  own  accord  an^  material  compensation  for 
her  war  efforts.  For  full  comprehension  of  Japan's  position  I  would  ask  that  Ameri- 
cans to  detach  themselves)  for  a  moment  from  their  own  standpoint,  from  the  most  favor- 
able position  Uiey  find  themselves  in.  With  vast  dominion  and  unlimited  resources 
at  her  command,  the  United  States  can  leisurely  follow  the  path  of  idealism  which 
she  has  chosen.  For  her  mighty  efforts  during  the  war,  for  the  sacrifice  of  300,000 
of  her  sons^  and  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  treasure,  American  asks  for  no  material 
compensation,  but  is  content  with  the  consciousness  of  having  saved  I<  ranee  and  civil- 
ization from  the  scouige  of  Grerman  militarism.  Confident  of  her  giant  strength  and 
of  the  unique  prestige  bom  of  her  moral  greatness,  American  can  now  address  herself 
to  the  new  tasx  of  l^ership  in  world  affairs  which  has  been  thrust  upon  her  as  the 
outcome  of  the  war. 

The  position  of  Japan  is  different.  Circumscribed  within  a  narrowlv  limited  area, 
with  scantv  resources,  and  crowded  with  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  Amer- 
ica, Japan  s  problem  of  existence  is  not  an  easy  one.  Modem  Japan,  since  her  renas- 
cence half  a  century  ago,  had  a  hard,  up-hill  struggle  to  reach  her  maturity  and  present 
status.  Only  by  aint  of  energy,  perseverance,  and  patriotic  sacrifices  of  the  people 
has  the  Japanese  nation  succeeded  in  entering  the  ranks  of  the  five  powers,  under 
the  circumstances,  constant  vigilance,  careful  husbanding  of  her  resources,  and  wise 
safeguarding  of  the  fmits  of  whatever  efforts  she  makes,  are  essential  to  Japan's  exist- 
ence and  to  maintaining  her  present  standing.  Flanked  by  huge  neighbors,  whose 
weal  or  woe,  strength  or  weakness,  is  bound  to  affect  her  own  peace  and  security, 
Japan  is  facing  an  unparalleled  predicament.  Such  a  nation,  however  idealistic 
at  heart,  can  not  afford  to  spend  its  energy  for  altruistic  purposes  alone,  and  neglect 
to  take  every  precautionary  step  necessary  to  insure  its  mdependence.  The  policy 
of  self-preservation  and  of  assuring  the  position  she  has  attained  is  the  one  Japan  is 
given  to  pursue. 

Every  experience  which  Japan  has  ^ned  is  a  priceless  lesson  to  her.  In  1895 
she  tasted  tne  bitter  cup  of  being  deprived  of  the  best  fruits  of  victory  in  the  costly 
war  with  China  through  the  machinations  of  certain  European  powers,  and  not  long 
after  of  witnessing  those  fruits  slip  from  China's  grasp  and  fall  into  European  hands. 
Is  it  difficult,  then,  to  understand  that,  in  order  to  forestall  a  repetition  of  this  experi- 
<ince  at  the  peace  conference  which  was  to  settle  the  World  War,  Japan  felt  it  necessary 
to  assure  herself  of  the  support  of  her  claims  by  her  allies  at  the  peace  table?  This 
will  explain  the  agreements  entered  into  in  1917  between  Japan  on  the  one  hand  and 
Great  Britain,  Fiance,  Italy,  and  Russia  on  the  other,  as  well  as  the  China-Japan 
agreements  of  1915  and  1918.  Can  we  justly  blame  Japan  for  concluding  these  con- 
ventions, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  world  has  short  memory  of  the  past,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset?  At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  agreements  were 
made  after  the  Great  War  had  been  raging  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  that  by  these 
instruments  Japan  reciprocally  imdertook  to  support  the  respective  claims  of  her 
allies  on  German  territories  and  colonies  at  the  peace  conference. 

THE  BASIS  OF  THE  SHANTUNG  SETTLEMENT. 

The  aforesaid  treaties  are  the  basis  of  articles  156,  167,  and  158  of  the  Versailles 
treaty.  The  terms  of  the  latter  treaty  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  specified 
in  the  former.  So  long,  therefore,  as  these  treaties  stand,  so  long  will  the  Shantung 
clause  of  the  Versulles  treaty  stand.  Consequently,  Chinese  advocates  are  con- 
sistent, at  least,  when  in  trying  to  annul  the  Shantung  decision,  they  advocate  the 
abrogation  of  the  China-Japan  treaty  of  1915.  This,  however,  is  out  of  the  question. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  stand  upon  their  honor.    Nor  will  Japan  ever  consent 


scribe  to  such  a  program  of  upsetting  the  international  order  now  maintained  in 
China  and  reenactug  in  that  coun^  uie  chaos  and  anarchy  of  Bolshevik  Russia. 
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AMBRICA'S  8TAND  ON  THB  SBAVrnnfO  DBCISIOW. 

That  the  Umted  States  has  aasmned  a  different  poflition  with  regard  to  the  Shantung 
decision  from  what  I  have  stated  is  intelligible.  The  country  entca^  the  war  in 
April,  1917,  and  is  not  a  party  to  the  agreements  concluded  amongthe  Allies  during 
February  and  March  of  the  same  year.  Nor  hM  it  recognized  theChinaJapan  treaty 
of  1915.  AccordiDg  to  the  disclosure  made  in  President  Wilson's  statement  of  August 
6  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Shantung  decision,  we  are  made  aware  that  the 
President  agreed  to  it  upon  the  basis  of  thepolicy— as  detailed  in  the  above  statement — 
declared  by  the  Japanese  j^eace  envoys,  Baron  Makino  and  Viscount  Chinda.  In  the 
discussion  that  was  to  decide  one  of  the  most  hotly  disputed  questions  at  the  F^irifl 
conference,  President  Wilson  further  enlightens  us  that  "reference  was  made  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  agreements  of  1915  and  1918  only  in  case  China  faUed  to  cooperate 
fully  in  carrying  out  the  policy  outlined  in  the  statement  of  Baron  Makino  and  Via- 
count  Chinda.  By  thus  supplementing  the  statement  issued  on  August  6  by 
Viscount  Uchida,  President  Wilson  has,  I  believe,  taken  pains  to  make  his  stand 
clear  to  the  American  people.  It  is  made  plain  to  all  careful  observers  that  the  Shan* 
tunfi;  decision  was  the  result  of  the  compromise  effected  by  principal  representatives 
of  the  great  powers.  America  can  not  very  well  call  to  account  the  allied  powers 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  the  arrangements  made  among  them  prior  to  her  entrance 
into  the  war.  This  appears  to  me  to  afford  an  explanation  of  what  President  Wilson 
told  his  callers,  as  was  often  reported  in  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  America  aJone 
could  not  settle  the  terms  of  peace. 

FBOOBAlf  FOB  THB  EXBOUTION  OF  THB  8HAMTUNQ  DECISION. 

The  Shantung  program  announced  by  JuMn's  peace  envoys  and  now  elaborated 
by  her  foreign  minister  is  (1)  to  restore  J^iaochow  in  pursuance  of  the  assurance 
given  at  the  peace  conference  and  in  fullfilhnent  of  the  pledge  she  gave  to  China  in 
1915;  (2)  to  operate  the  Tsin{:tao-Tsinanfu  Railroad  as  a  jomt  SinoJapanese  enterprise 
without  any  discrimination  m  treatment  against  other  nationals,  Chinese  policing  the 
road;  (3)  to  establish  in  Tsingtao  a  general  foreign  sfttlement,  instead  of  an  exclusive 
Japanese  settlement,  as  was  at  first  contemplated;  (4)  to  completely  withdraw  the 
Japanese  troops  now  guarding  the  territory  upon  the  completion  of  tiiese  anan^;ementB 
with  China.  In  this  way  Shantung  will  come  to  attain  the  same  status  ruling  in  other 
Provinces  of  China.  The  Shantung  settlement,  therefore,  does  not  infringe  upon  the 
territorial  inte^ty  of  China  or  her  indei>endenoe.  Rather  does  it  serve  to  recover 
China's  sovereignty  which  Germany*  had  in  fact  over-ridden  at  Kiaodiow  in  1898. 

After  tiie  reamrmation  by  Viscount  Uchida  of  the  pled^  repeatedlv  made  by  Japan 's 
responsible  statesmen  and  her  representatives  at  Pans  and  Washington  to  restore 
Eiaochow  to  China,  deed  alone  would  convince  those  who  still  doubt  Japan's  sincerity 
of  purpose.  How  such  a  step  can  be  taken  before  China  signs  the  treaty,  I  do  not 
know.  The  execution  of  the  contract  can  not  take  place  while  the  other  party  is  out 
of  the  ling.  The  responsibility  of  delaying  the  steps  leading  to  the  redeeming  of 
Japan's  pledge  can  not  be  shiriced  by  China  so  long  as  she  refuses  to  sign  the  Versailles 
treaty.  The  deadlock,  however,  can  not  last  long.  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that 
China  will  soon  see  the  wisdom  of  adoptins  a  course  that  will  insure  tne  benefits 
vouchsafed  her  by  the  Versailles  treaty  by  amxing  her  seal  to  it,  and  avoid  the  danger 
involved  in  making  a  separate  peace  with  €rermany. 

THB    SHANTUNG   CLAUSE   OONTBASTBD   WITH  THE   PORTSMOUTH   TREATY. 

The  one  and  sole  weakness  in  the  Shantung  deciedon,  I  will  admit,  is  the  outward 
appearance  it  unavoidablv  partakes  that  the  Allies  have  given  the  award  to  Japan 
at  the  expense  of  a  friendly  nation,  and  that  Japan  has  become  heir  to  the  leasehold 
and  rights  which  Germany  extorted  from  China  on  the  barest  of  pretenses. 

The  status  of  Eiaochow  under  German  occupation  was,  however,  scarcely  different 
from  that  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  imder  Russian  occupation.  Nevertheless,  when 
one  compares  the  terms  of  the  Shantung  setUement  with  those  of  the  Portsmouth 
treatv  he  will  immediately  notice  a  verv  marked  difference.  The  treaty  which  was 
concluded  through  the  good  offices  of  President  Roosevelt  transferred  to  Japan 
without  mudi  ado  the  Russian  leasehold  of  Kwangtung  territory,  wherein  Port  Artnur 
is  located^  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
appertaining  thereto,  together  with  the  right  of  stationing  troops  to  guard  the  line. 
Sy  the  Vernolles  arrangement,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Kiaochow  leasehold  will  be 
given  up,  the  railroad  is  to  be  brought  under  joint  manasement,  and  a  trace  of  militaiy 
occupation  will  be  completely  wiped  out  by  the  withdfrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from 
Shantung* 
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THE  GERMAN-CHINA  TREATY  OF  1898   AND  ITS  8RQUEL. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  German-China  Treaty  of  1898  received  the  recog^- 
nition  of  meet  of  the  great  powers,  including  the  United  States,  and  had  been  in  force 
for  16  years.  During  this  period  not  a  voice  of  protest  was  raised  by  tlie  Chineee 
or  by  the  citizens  of  other  powers  against  Germany's  leasehold  of  Kiaochow  or  her 
activities  in  Shantung.  For  all  practical  purposes  Kiaochow  was  German  territory, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  used  as  the  base  of  milif  ary  and  naval  operations 
against  the  Allies.  The  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Railroad  transported  the  German  forces 
and  supplies.  It  was  this  enemy  territory  and  property  that  Japan  wrested  in  1914 
and  thus  wiped  out  the  menace  of  Germany  in  the  Far  East.  Viscount  IJchida 
reminds  us  in  his  late  statement  that  in  the  lUtunatum  addressed  to  Germany  hy  Japan 
on  August  15,  1914,  the  latter  power  demanded  of  the  former  to  deliver  Kiaochow 
not  later  than  September  15,  1914,  without  condition  or  compensation,  witJi  a  view 
to  eventual  restoration  of  the  same  to  China,  and  that  this  demand  has  never  eUdted 
any  protest  from  China  or  any  other  power.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  say,  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  that  China  could  without  difficulty  have  ousted  the  Germans.  To 
argue  against  such  a  contention  would  be  sUly.  Yet  there  is  one  point  loudlynoised 
abroad  against  which  I  can  not  help  protesting.  It  has  been  asserted  that  China  has 
been  j;>revented  by^  the  machinations  of  Japan  from  entering  the  war  at  its  first  stage. 
This  IS  a  falsifying  of  history.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  China  at  the  time  of  uie 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  and  the  details  of  her  nnal  entrance  into  it  are  exhaustively 
described  by  Mr.  Kawakami  in  his  book  entitled  "Japan  and  World  Peace.'' 

It  is  further  asserted  by  those  who  espouse  China's  cause  that  the  declaration  of 
war  i^ainst  Germany  by  China  had  the  effect  of  abrogating  tibie  treaty  of  1898  and 
restoring  to  China  all  rights  which  she  granted  to  Germany,    it  is  true  that  war  cancels 

EoHtical  treaties  of  a  temporary  nature  between  belligjsrents;  but  under  international 
iw  it  would  seem,  as  Senator  Bobinson  so  ably  maintains,  that  "such  a  treaty  as 
that  between  China  and  Germany,  in  which  China  agreed  to  accept  the  status  of  other 
nations  with  which  Germany  was  at  peace,  in  so  fir  as  the  leased  territoi^  is  con- 
cerned, would  not  be  abrogated  ipso  facto  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  CJniiia  and 
Germany."  Aside  from  tms  contention,  there  is  one  incontestible  document— incon- 
testible  unless  it  is  made  void  by  force — ^by  which  China  agreed  upon  the  transfer  of 
these  German  rights  to  Japan  by  stipulating  in  it  to  ''give  full  assent  to  idl  matten 
upon  which  the  Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree  with  tilie  German  Govern- 
ment relating  to  the  disposition  of  all  rignts,  interests,  and  concessions  which  Ger- 
many, by  virtue  of  treaties  or  otherwise,  possesses  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Sluui- 
tunjg;. "  That  China  was  acting  in  good  faith  to  execute  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  with 
no  intention  of  abrogating  it,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  conclusion  of  tiie  agreement  of 
1918.  This  agreement,  which  China  nerself  initiated,  was  the  sequel  of  the  former 
treaty — ^I  mean  the  ChinanJa]^  treaty  of  1915.  The  contracting  of  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  building  ndlw^  in  Shantung,  with  other  enterprises  China  has  under^ 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Japan  since  1915,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  contention. 

JAPAN  AND  OTHER  POWERS  IN  CHINA. 

Whether  foreign  leaseholds,  settlements,  and  concessions  in  China,  together  with 
railroads  operatea  under  foreign  management,  should  or  should  not  be  tolerated  is  a 
question  of  highest  importance  demanding  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  world 
leaders.  The  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  Shantung  question  is  nothhig 
but  the  question  whether  or  not  to  tolerate  tnis  state  of  affairB  in  China,  and  equity 
demands,  it  seems  to  me,  the  solution  of  the  two  in  one  way  or  the  other.  This,  of 
course,  opens  up  a  vast  problem  of  China's  reconstruction.  The  establishment  of 
foreign  settlements  is  the  result  of  the  policy  of  seclusion  China  has  pursued.  They  are 
at  the  present  day  the  only  avenues  throufi^  which  foreign  commerce  flows  ana  the 
business  of  foreign  merchants  transacted.  The  abolition  of  foreign  settlements  would 
necessitate  the  opening  up  of  the  whole  country.  With  it  will  arise  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  and  that  of  recovery  of  the  tana  autonomy 
and  other  no  less  weighty  questions.  These  are,  however,  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
I  am  presenting. 

The  actual  fact  is  that  there  are  in  China  several  foreign  leaseholds  and  foreign 
settlements^  that  China  has  in  the  past  granted  for  one  reason  or  another  industrial  and 
economic  ng^ts  and  concessions  to  foreign  powers,  and  that  many  railroads  in  that 
country  are  placed  under  foreign  management.  I  can,  therefore,  see  no  reason  why 
Japan  alone  should  be  singled  out  and  made  the  target  of  attack.    Japan  above  au 
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other  nations  has  the  unimpeacliable  ri^ht,  because  of  the  propinquity  of  her  territory 
to  that  of  China,  to  Baf^;uard  her  special  interests  therein  if  any  power  is  permitted 
to  retain  its  vested  interests  at  all. 

I  daresay  that  Japan  will  follow  the  suit  of  other  powers  if  they  decide  to  eive  up 
the  leaseholds  and  settlements  they  maintain  in  China;  if  they  return  to  her  the 
rights  and  concessions  they  have  secured  therein  and  withdraw  their  troops  now 
quartered  at  Peking,  Tientsin,  and  other  places;  and,  further,  if  China  sufficiently 
demonstrates  her  ability  to  defend  herself  and  maintAin  her  int^rity  by  her  own 
arms  instead  of  shifting  the  burden  to  Japan  to  stand  in  the  Far  East  as  a  bulwark 
against  outside  aggression.  Then  Japan  is  ssie,  China  free  and  will  have  attained  all 
that  she  is  clamoring  for  to-day.  Ainonff  the  great  five  the  United  States  is  the  only 
disinterested  power,  free  from  the  web  'raich  history  has  woven.  This,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  is  the  reason  why  China,  backed  by  scores  of  foreign  advisers,  is  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  persuade  America  to  come  to  her  own  views,  and  is  putting  to  a 
test  the  talent  of  intngue  and  persuasion,  which  she  has  inherited  through  centuries, 

X'nst  hard  realities.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  American  people, 
,  however  idealistic,  hold  as  their  first  principle  the  doctrine  of  independence 
and  ''self-help,''  will  first  see,  before  they  commit  themselves  and  take  upon  them- 
selves the  biirden  of  China,  what  she  has  done  to  help  herself.  The  history  of  the  past 
few  decades  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  Ctuna's  lack  of  "  self-help. ''  In  fact,  the  genius 
nf  intrigue  and  wrangling,  with  which  the  Chinese  are  so  strikingly  endowed,  is 
rending  the  country  into  factions  and  leading  it  to  disinte^tion  and  disaster.  I  diall 
go  no  further  upon  this  subject,  for  it  would  be  un-Christian  to  try  to  pick  a  beam  in 
another's  eye.  Japan's  shortcomings  and  blunders,  especially  in  her  dealings  with 
China,  have  been  many  and  grievous — this  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit.  At  the  same 
time  I  hold  that  in  the  adjustment  of  international  issues  we  should  plant  our  feet 
upon  firm  ground  of  facts,  not  upon  the  Utopian  plane. 

That  the  millenium  has  come  neither  to  the  world  nor  to  the  Paris  conference  is 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  proposal  to  put  among  the  arti- 
cles of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  the  prinaple  of  equalitv  of  nations  and 
fair  treatment  of  their  nationals.  Nothing  coula  be  more  in  accora  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  humanity  than  this  proposal.  Its  defeat  shows  that  we  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  idiosyncrasies,  temperaments,  and  prejudices  prevailing 
among  different  races,  and  the  actual  conditions  ruling  in  the  world,  in  order  to  build 
up  a  safe  and  solid  foundation  for  international  order.  If  we  appl^  one  principle  of 
our  liking  to  solve  a  problem,  we  should  be  ready  to  accept  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  in  the  unraveling  of  other  problems.  If  we  refuse  to  accept  Japan's  proposal 
above  mentioned  on  the  ground  that  the  world,  as  it  is,  is  not  ready  for  its  adoption  at 
the  present  time,  we  can  not  consistently  deorv  the  Shantung  settlement,  vi^ch, 
however  imperfect  it  may  seem  from  a  purely  iaealistic  standpoint,  rests  upon  hard 
realities — ^the  world  as  it  is — ^that  is  to  say,  international  agreements,  historical  prece- 
dents, and  the  existing  state  of  afiairs  in  China. 

japan's  participation  in  the  development  of  china's  resources. 

Japan  has  a  good  cause  for  her  particii)ation  in  the  development  of  China's  resources. 
She  has  a  crowded  population,  wnich  is  increasing  approximately  at  tiie  rate  of  800,0(X) 
per  annum.  Furthermore,  this  crowded  and  ever-increasing  population  is  debarred 
by  some  nations  of  white  race  from  seeking  its  fortune  in  the  most  ravoied  and  spazsely 
populated  regions  of  the  globe.  How,  then,  can  Japan  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  her 
people?  The  best  and  safest  road  leading  to  the  solution  of  this  pressing  problem  lies 
in  tne  development  of  her  industries  ana  expansion  of  her  commerce.  In  pursuing 
this  policy,  Japan  is  sadly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  raw  material.  But  in  her 
neighbor's  temtory  there  are  vast  resources,  untouched  and  unused,  the  unfolding  of 
which  will  not  only  meet  Japan's  wants  but  will  eqwdly  benefit  China  and  the  world 
at  large.  Japan  maintains  that  she  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  ot  cooperating  with 
China  in  the  unearthing  of  the  treasures  that  lie  unutilized.  America,  I  am  con- 
fident, will  not  grudge  to  see  justice  in  Japan's  clauns.  It  is  just  as  wrong  to  impute 
America  with  the  thought  of  obstructing  Japan  in  every  avenue  of  her  growth  as  it  is 
unjust  to  charge  Japan  with  harboring  sinister  designs  upon  the  Philippines  or  Hawaii. 
The  sooner  these  unwarranted  suspicions  and  fears  are  set  at  rest  the  better  for  the 
future  of  both  countries. 
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PRESENT  SITUATION  AND  AHBBIGAN-JAPANESE  RELATIONS. 

I  am  supremely  confident  of  the  continuance  of  amicable  relations  between  America 
and  Japan.  Si)eeche6  might  be  made  denouncing  Japan  worse  t^n  the  Satan  of  Mil- 
ton's creation;  intrigues  might  be  attempted  to  embroil  the  United  States  in  trouble 
with  Japan:  but  I  am  sure  that  these  labors  will  come  to  naught.  For  the  interests 
and  forces,  inherent  and  dynamic,  which  bind  the  two  great  nations  on  the  opposite 
Bhwes  of  tne  Pacific,  are  so  manifest  that  no  amount  of  scheming  could  alienate  Uieir 
friendship.  These  interests  and  forces  can  not,  of  course,  be  estimated  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents.  But  to  give  one  illustration:  America's  trade  with  Japan  amounts 
to  $400,000,000  annuallv,  while  her  trade  with  China,  which  has  a  population  five 
times  larger  than  that  of  Japan,  is  valued  at  $200,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  this  bond  of  amity  across  the  Pacific,  I  can  not  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  dangers  involved  in  the  present  situation.  I  fear  that  there  might  be  a  temporary 
lapse  of  mut^ud  good  feeling  between  America  and  Japan,  with  no  slight  consequence 
upon  Hie  Chineae-Japanese  relations,  if  the  present  campad^  of  slander,  abuse,  and  mis- 
representation of  Japan  is  left  unbrioled,  for  it  not  only  poisons  the  fninds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  is  bound  to  react  on  Japan. 

Japan  is  now  as  democratic  as  America  is.  Militarism  hss  been  dethroned.  Autoc- 
racv  is  a  name  alien  to  the  Japanese  people.  The  party  government  has  come  to  stay. 
Public  opinion  there  now  wields  a  great  influence.  But  public  opinion  is  not  always 
intelligent.  It  is  often  swayed  by  demago^es  who  might  seize  such  an  opportimity 
as  this  to  ply  their  trade  and  to  incite  suspicions  and  fears  of  the  good  American  people 
by  propagating  similar  false  stories  about  America,  which  we  hear  so  often  about 
Japan  nowadays.  The  result  may  be  the  creation  of  a  most  unwholesome  atmosphere 
where  mutual  trust  and  confidence — ^the  heart  of  the  league  of  nations — can  hardly 
Hve.  I  have  faith  in  the  soimd  common  sense  of  the  Japanese  people,  which  will 
enable  them  to  remain  csdm  and  to  rightly  understand  the  origin  and  worth  of  the 
present  entirely  unexpected  anti-Japanese  wave.  At  the  same  time  I  beg  permission  to 
appeal  mosf  eamestiv  to  the  statesmen  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
to  vivify  and  strengthen  those  permanent  interests  and  forces  thiat  make  for  peace,  ana 
thus  paralyze  the  evil  elements  that  act  to  bring  discord. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  xmtil 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEHBEB  8,  1910. 

UNiTBb  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Belations, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  Harding, 
Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

Senator  Brandegee  (acting  chairman).  Senator  Lodge  has  re- 
quested the  committee  to  proceed  with  the  hearing.  He  will  return 
in  a  few  minutes.  Who  is  here  to  represent  the  question  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Island  of  Aland? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  represent  the  people  of  that  island. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  ALEXANDEB  J.  JOHNSON,  EDITOB  OF  THE 

SWEDISH  COTJBIEB. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Alexander  J.  Johnson. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  your  residence? 

Mv,  Johnson.  Chicago,  Hi. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Gentlemen,  the  courtesy  of  your  committee  in  afford- 
ing me  a  hearing  is  highly  appreciated. 

When  the  newspapers  announced  that  a  number  of  subject  nations 
had  been  permitted  to  present  their  respective  claims  of  recognition 
on  the  groimd  of  self-determination  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  Aland  question  might  also  properly  be  called  to  the  committee's 
attention  by  the  same  opportunity. 

Unofficially,  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty  to  present  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a  review  of  the 
Aland  question,  condensed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^  The  Aland  Ques- 
tion Before  the  Peace  Conference."  All  the  facts  of  this  particular 
case  are  there  brought  forward,  and  in  order  not  to  abuse  your 
kindness  in  listening  to  me,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  this  exposfi. 

I  will  also  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  permission  to  have 
this  little  pamphlet  included  m  the  record. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  will  be  so  done. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Aiand  Qxtestion  befobe  the  Peace  Oontebence. 

Among  questions  coming  up  before  the  peace  conference  Is  the  settlement  of 
a  group  of  Islands,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  known 
as  the  Aland  Islands  from  the  name  of  the  principal  member  of  the  group, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  innumerable  smaller  islands  and  reefs. 

The  distance  from  Aland  to  the  coast  of  Uppland  (Sweden)  is  about  25 
American  miles  (40  kilometers)  and  to  the  continent  of  Finland  50  Ameri- 
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can  miles  (80  kilometers).  Aland  has  fifteen  mral  communities  and  one 
port,  Marlehanm.  On  the  81st  of  December  in  the  year  1913»  the  population 
amounted  to  26,849,  all  counting  themselves  as  Swedes  and  using  the  Swedish 
language.  The  principal  exports  consist  of  firewood,  beef,  and  fresh  fish,  al- 
most the  entire  output  going  to  Stockholm,  Sweden.  The  community  of  origin, 
language,  sentiments,  and  customs  have  led  the  Alanders  to  desire  a  reunion 
with  Sweden,  and  they  have  now  finally  petitioned  the  peace  conference  to 
sanction  their  request 

VINLA.ND  OPPOSES. 

This  desire  of  the  Alanders  to  determine  their  own  fate  is  opposed  by  Finland, 
which  new  independent  State  has  just  recently  been  recognized  by  the  great 
powers.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Swedish  Government 
was  Instrumental  in  bringing  the  then  existing  Russian  Ctovemment  to  consent 
to  Finland's  independence.  The  Government  of  Sweden  was  the  first  to  give 
Finland  recognition  as  a  new  independent  State,  which  action  was  then  followed 
by  Norway  and  Denmark.  The  Swedish  Government  also  tried  to  persuade  the 
great  allied  powers  and  the  United  States  to  extend  such  recognition  to  Fin- 
land, but  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  until  the  efforts  were  finally  crowned  with 
success.  In  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Finland  Govern- 
ment and  people  would  continue  tiieir  opposition  to  Aland's  indep^idence  and 
reunion  with  Sweden,  when  they  themselves  have  successfully  claimed  such 
independence  on  the  very  same  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples, 
big  or  small. 

WOT  UNIMPOBTAWT. 

To  an  American  public  it  may  seem  unimportant  what  becomes  of  "a  tew 
thousand  people  "  in  a  settlement  of  such  magnitude  as  is  now  before  the  -high 
council  of  the  nations  assembled  in  Paris.  But  there  are  no  small  or  unimpor- 
tant questions  before  that  body.  We  have  the  word  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
David  Lloyd-George  to  that  effect  In  his  great  speech  before  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons  on  the  16th  of  April,  1919,  the  great  English  statesman  made  the  fol- 
lowing confession : 

"I  have  never  heard  of  Teschen,  but  it  nearly  produced  an  angry  conflict 
between  two  allied  States,  and  there  are  many  questions  of  that  kind  where 
missions  have  been  sent  and  where  we  had  to  settle  differences  in  order  to  get 
on  with  the  different  problems  of  war,  and  those  questions  are  of  importance 
to  the  small  States.  And  it  was  the  quarrels  of  the  small  States  that  made  the 
great  war." 

ONCE  PAST  OF  SWKDBN. 

After  the  fall  of  the  autocratic  government  in  Russia  and  during  the  course 
of  the  revolution,  Aland  seceded  from  Russia  at  the  same  time  as  Finland,  the 
latter,  however,  now  diei)Uting  the  Alanders'  claim  to  determine  their  own  fate. 
In  order  to  make  clear  the  grounds  on  which  this  claim  rests,  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  in  review  the  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  both  Aland's  and  Finland's 
separation  from  Sweden,  of  which  kingdom  they  had  been  parts  for  hundreds 
of  yeara 

When  in  1809,  by  the  Peace  of  Fredrikshamn,  Sweden  ceded  Finland  to 
Russia,  it  was  not  a  cession  of  a  distinct  territory  bearing  that  name.  By  the 
expression  "Finland"  was  understood  a  number  of  governments  (Ian)  and 
territories  (landskap),  which  for  the  sake  of  convenience  or  brevity  were  so 
nominated  in  block.  This  expression  did  not  mean  anytiiing  more  than  the 
names  of  other  parts  of  the  Swedish  Kingdom,  such  as  **Svealand,"  "Gota- 
land,"  and  "  Norrland."  In  the  treaty  of  peace,  not  "  Finland,"  but  the  gov- 
ernments (Ian)  thus  ceded  were  named.  And  in  no  other  than  a  general  sense 
were  there  ever  any  boundary  lines  limiting  the  extension  of  Finland,  more 
than  the  frontiers  of  Svealand,  etc. 

incw  BOWDAsjxa, 

In  the  north,  the  Finland  frontier  passed  a  little  west  of  the  Kemi  Biver  in 
a  northerly  direction  to  Porkavara,  and  from  there  east  to  the  frontier  of 
Bussia.  Otherwise,  the  frontier  between  Finland,  on  one  side,  and  Svealand 
and  Norrland,  on  the  other  side,  was  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Gonceming  the 
Aland  Islands,  we  have  the  official  map  of  the  Swedish  Bureau  of  Land  Sur- 
veyors fran  1714,  where  the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  from  the  mou^  of  the 
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Kemi  River  passing  south  through  the  partition  of  the  waters  along  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  (Wattuskiftet),  and  containing  this  informa- 
tion In  old  Swedish:  Har  Gran  tzar  Flnnland  (Here  borders  Finland),  evi- 
dently tending  to  show  at  the  same  time  that  anything  west  of  this  line  was 
not  included  in  the  territory  generally  called  Finland.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  Aland  Islands  belonged  to  any  other  of  the  principal  parts 
of  Sweden,  but  rather  that  those  Islands,  themselves,  formed  a  distinct  territory 
(landskap),  and  even  periodically  a  distinct  government  (Ian),  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sweden. 

POFDIATION   SWEDISH. 

As  the  archaeological  results  prove,  Aland  was  inhabited  by  a  Swedish  popu- 
lation from  time  Immemorial  and  even  in  prehistoric  times.  It  has  received 
the  Christian  religion  and  all  its  culture  from  Sweden.  The  population  of 
Aland  has  always  been  true  to  the  motherland,  even  in  the  trying  times  when 
Finland  seemed  willing  to  surrender  to  the  Russian  usurper. 

HISTOBICAL  FACTS. 

By  a  secret  treaty  made  In  Tilsit,  Czar  Alexander  of  Russia  had  undertaken 
to  persuade  the  King  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  (IV)  Adolphus,  to  close  the  Swedish 
ports  to  English  men-of-war  and  commercial  vessels.  This,  however,  the 
Swedish  monarch  refused  to  agree  to. 

Emperor  Napoleon  for  this  and  other  reasons,  at  the  (conference  of  Erfurt 
in  18C^,  promised  his  support  to  the  acquisition  of  Finland  by  the  Russian  Czar. 
In  the  beginnhig  and  even  after  the  Russian  Army  had  met  with  considerable 
success.  Czar  Alexander  did  not  dream  of  other  frontiers  concerning  Sweden 
than  the  Tornea  River  In  the  north  and,  for  the  balance,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
which  assertion  is  clearly  proven  by  the  rescript  to  his  agent  in  Sweden,  former 
Ambassador  D.  Alopeous,  under  the  date  of  February  15,  1809.  Thus,  If  the 
new  Swedish  Government,  after  the  fall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  In  March,  1809, 
had  consented  to  enter  into  n^otiatlons  for  peace,  there  would  never  have  been 
any  question  of  including  Aland  in  the  territory  to  be  ceded  to  Russia.  But 
the  Swedish  Government  hesitated,  and  in  the  triple  attack  which  was  then 
started  by  Russia  in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  peace,  even  the  island  of 
Aland  was  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Russians,  and  that  territory  thereafter 
claimed  by  the  right  of  conquest 

AIAND   SEIZED  BY   BTJSSIA. 

The  Swedish  negotiators  of  peace  tried,  however,  to  save  as  much  as  possible 
of  Swedish  territory,  and  in  conceding  Finland  to  the  usurper  they  claimed  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  frontiers,  viz,  Kemi  River  in  the  north  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  to  the  west.  (Concerning  Aland,  the  Government  instructed  the  Swed- 
ish plenipotentiary.  Baron  Stedlngk,  to  insist  upon  the  frontier  line  thus  de- 
scribed: ".  .  .  par  une  llgne  ideale  tiree  tout  le  long  du  Golfe  de  Bothnie 
en  suivant  la  llgne  de  partage  des  eaux  (wattusklftet)  Jusqu'au  commencement 
du  Golfe  de  Flnlande,  de  telle  sorte  qu' Aland  reste  du  cote  droit  en  partant  du 
nord,  et  demeura  par  consequent  suedois  comme  cela  a  ete  le  cas  de  temps 
immemorial.*' 

But  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  would  not  recede  from  their  demands, 
giving,  however,  no  other  motives  or  using  no  other  arguments  than  the  humilia- 
tion resulting  to  Russia  if  she  must  restore  what  had  been  conquered  by  the 
fortune  of  the  arms.  And  the  same  argumentation  was  used  to  oppose  the 
counter-proposition  from  the  Swedish  side,  that  the  Russian  Government  should 
give  assurances  of  not  fortifying  Aland,  If  Sweden  consented  to  the  cession  of 
the  islands. 

In  documents  concerning  the  peace  negotiations,  it  is  constantly  referred  to 
"la  Flnlande  avec  les  lies  d* Aland,"  and  In  the  treaty  of  peace  it  is  stated 
that  the  King  of  Sweden  ceded  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  all  his  rights  to  certain 
governments  belonging  to  the  Kingdom,  textually:  "the  governments  enumer- 
ated hereafter,  which  during  the  war  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  viz.:  the  Governments  of  Kymenegard,  Nyland,  and  Ta- 
vastehus,  Abo  and  BJorneborg  with  the  Aland  Islands,  Savolax  and  Carelen, 
Wasa  and  Uleaborg,  and  a  part  of  Westerbotten  unto  Tornea  River." 
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Exactly,  as  in  the  constitution  of  1634,  the  different  governments  belongiiM: 
to  the  Crown  of  Sweden  are  here  considered  equal  between  themselves,  Wester- 
botten  like  the  others,  and  the  others  like  Westerbotten,  and  the  Aland  Islands 
are  distinctly  enumerated. 

Finally,  in  an  autographic  letter  from  Czar  Alexander  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  of  October  30,  1809,  it  is  said ;  "  La  Suede  cede  a  la  Russia  la.  Fin- 
lande  avec  les  i'les  d' Aland." 

As  it  has  already  been  stated,  the  promise  of  Napoleon's  support  did  not 
include  the  cession  of  the  Aland  Islands,  but  Alexander  could  risk  a  moK 
liberal  interpretation  as  he  well  knew  that  the  Emperor  needed  the  assurano^ 
of  his  neutrality  in  the  war  Just  then  started  against  Austria. 

When  during  the  course  of  the  war,  on  the  order  of  the  Russian  usurper,  a 
Finnish  diet  assembled  at  Borga,  March  1808,  to  render  homage  to  the  Gm- 
peror  of  Russia  as  the  sovereign  of  Finland,  Aland  was  not  represented.  And 
when  the  governor  of  Abo,  Knut  von  Troll,  sent  out  an  official  call  for  certain 
contributions  in  food,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  Army,  the  Aland  people 
assembled  to  receive  the  message  of  the  governor,  answered  "that  the  peas- 
ants of  the  island  had  no  more  reserves  of  food  of  various  kinds  than  thej 
needed  for  themselves  and  their  households,  but  that  they  would  try  to  divide 
what  they  had  if  it  were  needed  for  the  Swedish  Army.  However,  to  the  Rus- 
sian Army,  the  enemies  of  Sweden,  they  considered  it  culpable  and,  still  more. 
unnecessary  and  improper  to  give  what  was  demanded.  They  also  desired  to 
know  wherefrom  this  order  of  deliveries  had  come  and  if  it  had  been  given  out 
with  the  sanction  of  his  royal  majesty." 

THE  ALANDERS   BOSS  UP   AGAINST  BUSSIA. 

At  the  first  invasion  of  Aland  in  1808,  by  Russian  troops,  the  Alanders  rose 
to  a  man  and  drove  the  invaders  out.  But  when  the  following  year  an  over- 
whelming Russian  force  invaded  the  island,  they  were  not  able  to  resist  suc- 
cessfully, but  to  the  very  last  they  protested  against  the  secession  from  Sweden. 

In  the  organization  of  his  new  possessions,  ceded  by  Sweden,  the  Russian 
Czar  for  reasons  of  administrative  order  included  the  islands  of  Aland  in  the 
Finnish  Government.  No  other  disposition  would  seem  to  have  been  convenient. 
But  this  fact  does  not  make  Aland  an  integral  part  of  Finland.  The  Russian 
Czar  could  have  ceded  Aland  back  to  the  King  of  Sweden  or  disposed  of  the 
islands  in  any  other  way  to  suit  himself,  without  the  consent  of  or  even  with- 
out consulting  his  Finnish  subjects. 

Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Aland,  the  Russians  built  there  the  casemated 
fort  Bomarsund.  It  was  bombarded  during  the  Crimean  war  by  an  English 
fleet  with  a  French  division  of. soldiers  on  board.  The  8th  of  August,  1854, 
the  troops  landed  in  three  places  and  invested  the  fort.  On  the  16th  of  the 
same  month  the  commander  of  the  fort,  Qen.  Bodisco,  surrendered  with  2,000 
men.  The  conquerors  demolished  the  fort.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  Russia 
agreed  not  to  have  any  fortifications  or  military  establishments  on  the  Aland 
Island.  But  this  part  of  the  treaty  was  agreed  to  between  France,  England, 
and  Russia.  Sweden  was  not  called  upon  to  sign  this  treaty,  not  having  been 
a  party  to  the  Crimean  War. 

ALAND  FOBTIFIED. 

The  distrust  of  Russia  among  the  Swedish  people  is  a  well  known  fact 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  recall  or  to  explain  in  detail.  Numerous 
incidents,  particularly  the  Russification  of  Finland  and  .the  building  of  railroad 
lines  throughout  the  country  for  purely  strategical  purposes,  served  to  in- 
crease in  Sweden  the  fear  of  new  plans  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  the  mighty 
eastern  neighbor. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  it  became  known  In  Sweden  that 
the  Russian  Government  had  established  military  posts  and  had  started  to 
build  fortifications  on  the  Aland  Island,  in  clear  contravention  to  the  articles 
of  the  Peace  of  Paris.  But  Russia  was  now  an  ally  of  the  other  two  high 
contracting  parties :  viz,  England  and  France,  and  diplomatic  inquiries  by  the 
Swedish  Grovernment  brought  the  answer  that  these  military  establishments 
and  even  the  fortifications  were  all  of  a  temporary  nature.  In  no  way  aimed 
nt  Sweden,  and  that  they  would  be  withdrawn  or  demolished  as  soon  as  they 
had  served  their  purpose,  which  was  to  guard  against  German  attacks.  Inter- 
pellations in  the  Swedish  parliament  brought  only  general  statements  from  the 
Government,  which,  however,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  two  Chambers,  Information  being  given  out  In  confidence  that 
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the  Govemment  had  done  everything  in  Its  power  to  safeguard  Swedish  in- 
terests, but  that  it  was  greatly  embarrassed  on  account  of  the  peculiar  political 
situation,  as  referred  to  above.  Thereupon  a  most  solemn  assurance  was  given 
the  Ctovemment  by  the  leaders  of  the  different  political  groups  and  parties 
In  the  Riksdag,  that  the  representatives  of  the  Swedish  people  unanimously 
supported  the  policy  of  neutrality  and  of  national  independence,  as  declared 
by  the  Government  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

AiAND  IN  Dangkb. 

Then  came  the  revolution  and  the  overthrowing  of  the  autocratic  govern- 
ment in  Russia,  followed  by  the  secession  of  Finland  and  other  parts  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  As  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  chaotic  situation,  the 
Aland  people  were  greatly  in  fear  of  violence  from  the  Russian  garrison. 
In  February,  1918,  they  sent  delegates  to  Stckholm  to  implore  the  protection 
of  the  Swedish  Governmetit.  The  situation  had  been  more  complicated  through 
the  arrival  of  Finnish  soldiers,  both  of  the  White  and  Red  Guards,  and  only 
through  the  wise  and  peaceful  interference  by  the  Swedish  Government  a 
general  massacre  of  the  population  and  the  widespread  destruction  of  prop- 
erty was  prevented.  The  Russian  garrison  and  the  Finnish ,  military  forces 
finally  agreed  to  leave  the  island  with  the  help  of  Swedish  vessels,  and  the 
people  of  Aland  were  again  able  to  return  to  their  peaceful  occupations  without 
fear  of  being  molested  through  the  strife  between  Russians  and  Finns  or  be- 
tween different  parties  in  Finland. 

No  Pabt  in  Fighting. 

The  Alanders  took  no  part  in  the  fight  between  the  White  and  the  Red 
forces  of  Finland,  which  terminated  in  the  victory  of  the  former,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  German  soldiers.  The  desire  to  again  become  Swedes,  in 
fact  as  well  as  they  have  always  been  in  heart,  was  expressed  by  the  entire 
major  population  of  the  island,  amounting  to  7,135  men  and  women,  through 
a  petition  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedish  people  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1917,  among  other  reasons,  stating  that  "  before  long  the  fate  of  oppressed 
peoples  is  going  to  be  decided,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Aland  consider  that  the 
time  has  come  fbr  them  to  express  their  unalterable  will  to  see  the  ancient 
county  of  Aland  again  reunited  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden." 

The  King  received  the  delegates  bringing  the  petition  with  his  customary 
kindness  and  courtesy  and  assured  them  of  his  own  and  the  Swedish  people's 
wish  to  again  count  the  Swedes  of  Aland  among  the  Swedish  citizens,  but  re- 
minded them  of  the  necessity  for  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  new  State  of  Finland,  whose  independence  it  had  been 
his  great  pleasure  to  bring  about  and  to  recognize. 

SWEDEN  IS  NEUTRALi. 

Through  the  whole  duration  of  the  war,  the  Swedish  Government  has  scrupu- 
lously maintained  the  neutrality  it  declared  at  the  beginning.  Strictly  ad- 
hering to  the  same  principle,  it  had  to  decline  taking  part  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  "  white "  and  the  "  red  "  forces  in  Finland.  The  wisdom  of  this 
policy  was,  moreover,  provided  by  the  succeeding  events.  Had  Sweden  lent  her 
hand  to  the  party  in  ^inland,  which  finally,  with  the  help  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, became  victorious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  any  more  that  Sweden 
would  have  been  forced  into  the  war  and,  necessarily,  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  participation,  in  concert,  of  the  two  nations  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  new  government  In  Finland.  No  less  correct  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  Swedish  Government  toward  the  new  Government  of  Finland.  The  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Swedish  people  is  that  Aland  belongs  to  Sweden,  and  the  de- 
sire to  see  the  reunion  take  place  is  hardly  less  unanimous.  Every  Swede,  we 
might  say,  is  also  convinced  that  the  possession  of  Aland  is  more  vital  than  ever 
to  the  future  security  and  independence  of  Sweden.  But  no  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  fall  of  the  Russian  Empire  no  more  than  of  the  unanimously 
expressed  desire  of  the  Alanders  to  be  again  incorporated  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Sweden, 
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WANTS  DOXTBLB  VOTK. 

With  all  courtesy,  the  new  Finnish  €royernment  has  been  approached  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  friendly  agreement,  whereby  the  will  of  the  Aland 
people  could  be  satisfied.  Without  claiming  to  give  a  complete  account,  in 
chronological  order,  of  these  negotiations,  it  may  be  stated  here,  with  absolnte 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  the  Swedish  Qovernment  has  proposed  to  leave  to 
the  people  of  the  islands  to  express  their  preference  through  a  genaral  vote, 
and  even  to  make  a  final  decision  depend  on  a  double  voting,  the  first  vote  to 
be  taken  now  and  the  second  after  a  couple  of  years,  thereby  giving  the  people 
of  the  islands  ample  time  for  reflection,  and  deferring  the  final  settlement  to  an 
epoch  when  the  disturbances  and  the  passions  of  the  war  may  reasonably  be 
considered  as  past.  The  chief  aim  of  the  Swedish  Government  has  been  to  readi 
a  mutual  agreement  between  the  three  parties  interested — ^Finland,  Sweden  and 
Aland — whereby  an  accomplished  fact  could  be  presented  to  the  peace  conference 
and  there  simply  registered  as  such.  % 

But  nothing  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  thus  far.  The  Finnish  Gov- 
ernment has  given  but  evasive  answers.  There  have  been  suggestions  of  com- 
pensation in  land,  which,  of  course,  the  Swedish  Government  most  categorically 
has  declined  to  entertain.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Stockholm  in  f^ebmary 
last  of  Gen.  Mannerheim,  the  Finnish  administrator  ("Riksf5rest&ndare"), 
it  was  thought  that  at  least  a  preliminary  agreement  had  been  reached,  throu^ 
his  conferences  with  the  King  and  the  chief  government  officers.  But  further 
developments  showed  that  the  Finnish  Government  was  still  unwilling  to  give 
a  definite  answer  or  enter  into  a  formal  conference. 

A  DELEGATION   TO  THE  PEACE  GONFEBENGE. 

Meanwhile,  a  delegation  of  three  citizens  of  Aland,  Editor  Joliannes  Sond- 
blom  and  two  farmers,  Johannes  Eriksson  and  Johan  Jansson,  were  delegated 
by  their  countrymen  to  take  the  claim  of  the  Alanders  to  the  peace  conference. 
Their  visit  to  Paris  took  place  in  February  this  year.  They  were  received  by 
representatives  of  all  the  five  great  powers;  by  Mr.  White  (America),  Balfour 
(England),  Pichon  (France),  Orlando  (Italy),  Makino  and  Ghinda  (Japan). 
All  of  these  statesmen  seemed  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  Aland  question 
and  some  of  them  showed  a  surprising  familiarity  with  the  subject.  Without 
exception  they  listened  to  the  delegates*  statements  with  the  kindest  attention. 
The  visit  was  also  favorably  mentioned  by  the  French  papers. 

HELD  TO  BB  TBAITOBS. 

This  independent  proceeding  of  the  Aland  people  seems  to  have  caused  great 
excitement  in  Finland,  particularly  among  the  Finninsh  population.  Shortly 
after  their  return  from  Paris,  the  three  delegates  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  an  agent  of  the  Finnish  (Government,  who  subjected  them  to  a  very 
severe  cross-examination,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  enjoined  to  hold  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  and  not  to  leave  the  island  without 
the  permission  of  the  authorities.  It  was  even  stated  in  the  Finnish  papers 
that  the  delegates  were  going  to  be  tried  for  treason.  But,  according  to  more 
recent  news,  the  excitement  seems  to  have  subsided. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  consent  of  the  peace  conference  to  the  reunion  of  Aland  with  Sweden 
seems  to  be  Justified  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  Aland  is  an  old  Swedish  territory.  The  Inhabitants  are  all  Swedes,  by 
origin,  language,  sentiment,  and  customs.  Their  commercial  intercourse  is 
principally  with  Sweden. 

2.  The  Alanders  have  never  consented  to  their  secession  from  Sweden. 

3.  By  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  nations,  big  or  small,  the 
Alanders  have  a  right  to  make  their  own  choice. 

Indeed,  they  had  as  much  right  as  the  Flnlanders  to  cut  loose  from  Russia. 
The  people  of  Finland,  as  they  claimed  independence  on  the  ground  of  all 
peoples'  right  to  self-determination,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  their  inde- 
pendence recognized,  can  not  equitably  refuse  to  concede  the  same  rights  to 
the  Alanders.  Instead  of  claiming  independence  as  a  small  State,  the  Aland- 
ers, however,  petition  Sweden  to  receive  them  as  citizens  and  they  are  now 
seeking  the  sanction  of  the  peace  conference. 
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The  importance  for  Sweden  to  get  into  possession  of  the  Aland  Islands  is 
well  recognized.  The  island  of  Aland  is  the  key  to  Stockholm  and  to  the 
whole  of  Sweden.  It  was  pointed  out  already  at  the  peace  negotiations  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  **  the  power  holding  Aland  could  thereby  enter 
into  the  heart  of  Sweden  and  keep  her  on  her  guard  day  and  night ;"  also  that 
Aland  was  dominating  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whereby  the  security  of  free  navi- 
gation in  the  gulf  was  dependent  thereof. 

These  considerations  must  per  force  appear  stronger  to-day  than  ever  before 
in  view  of  the  capacity  of  guns  and  of  other  tools  and  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion in  modem  warfare. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedish  people  have  given  to  the  whole 
world  the  assurance  of  their  unalterable  will  to  maintain  peace  and  friendly 
relations  with  all  otiier  nations,  but  at  the  same  time  of  an  equally  strong  de- 
cision to  defend  their  own  country,  their  national  honor  and  their  independence, 
dating  back  to  times  immemorial.  The  safety  of  Sweden  greatly  depends  on  the 
possession  of  Aland.  Sweden's  possession  of  Aland  would  in  a  great  measure 
help  to  make  the  whole  Baltic  a  free  sea,  which  no  doubt  will  be  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  present  world  conference. 

The  claim  of  Finland  to  the  Aland  Islands  rests  on  no  other  foundation  in 
fact  than  their  joint  position  as  "exparts"  of  the  Russian  Empire.  From  a 
nationalistic  point  of  view,  the  claim  is  untenable  by  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Finland  consists  of  more  than  3,000,000  Finns  and  only  about  400,000 
people  of  Swedish  descent  The  political  considerations  which  may  come  up 
before  the  peace  conference  at  the  time  when  the  conference  will  be  ready  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Finland  are  hard  to  guess.  But  the  claim  of  the  Alanders 
seems  so  natural,  so  reasonable,  and  so  fully  in  accord  with  the  famous  four- 
teen points  of  President  Wilson,  that  a  decision  in  their  case  could  be  reached 
without  connection  with  any  other  nationalistic  problems. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  appears,  however^  from  information  through  the 
newspapers,  that  the  Baltic  Commission  of  the  peace  conference 
has  had  the  Aland  question  investigated  and  has  discussed  it,  in  con- 
clusion giving  the  opinion  that  a  final  settlement  could  not  be  reached 
at  present,  ovsring  to  the  uncertain  or  rather  chaotic  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Russia,  but  that  a  temporary  solution  might  be  arrived  at 
through  an  agreement  between  the  Swedish  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Finland. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  Baltic  Commission 
does  not  give  any  opinion  regarding  the  main  point  of  the  Aland 
question,  viz,  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aland  Islands  to 
determine,  themselves,  how  they  should  be  governed.  Very  briefly 
stated,  the  Alanders  claim  their  independence  and  their  right  of 
reunion  with  Sweden  on  the  following  grounds : 

Aland  is  an  old  Swedish  territory.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Swedes, 
by  origin,  language,  sentiment,  and  customs.  Their  commercial  in- 
tercourse is  almost  exclusively  with  Sweden  and  has  so  remained 
evert  during  the  last  100  years,  when  the  Aland  Islands  were  a  part 
of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  people  of  Aland  have  never  consented  to  their  secession  from 
Sweden,  to  which  they  were  forced  in  1809. 

With  other  former  provinces  of  Sweden's,  collectively  known  as 
Finland  and  lying  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Aland  seceded  from 
Russia  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar  Government. 

The  Alandese  took  no  part  in  the  fight  between  the  White  and  the 
Red  forces  of  Finland;  which  ended  with  the  victory  of  the  former. 
The  desire  to  again  become  Swedes,  in  fact,  as  well  as  they  have 
always  been  in  heart,  was  expressed  by  the  entire  major  population 
of  Aland  through  a  petition  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedish 
people  at  the  end  of  the  year  1917,  as  extensively  described  in  the 
pamphlet  referred  to. 
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The  assertion  being  made  in  Finnish  papers  that  the  above  appeal 
addressed  by  the  people  of  Aland  to  the  King  and  people  of  Sw^en 
(^December,  1917),  was  caused  by  the  oppression  and  cruelties  of 
tne  Russian  military  invasion  of  the  islands  at  that  time,  a  new 
expression  by  popular  vote  was  decided  upon  and  took  place  during 
the  month  of  June  of  the  current  year.  The  result  was  that  9,735 
men  and  women  of  major  age  signed  a  petition  giving  full  power 
to  the  Aland  popular  representation  (landsting)  to  take  all  meas- 
ures necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  the  stand  already  taken  bv 
the  people,  and  alone  to  represent  the  people  of  Aland  and  to  speak 
for  them. 

Of  the  major  population  of  Aland — ^about  11,000  men  and  women, 
altogether — 10,196  took  part  in  the  vote.  Only  461  voted  against 
Aland's  reunion  with  "Sweden.  The  other  9,735  who  voted  in  favor 
of  the  reunion  amount  to  96.3  per  cent  of  the  voters.  The  balance, 
3.7  per  cent,  consists  mainly  oi  persons  having  moved  in  from  Fin- 
land and  of  the  Finnish  Government  officers. 

Thus  a  renewed  testimony  of  the  well-nigh  imanimous  desire 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aland  Islands  to  again  become  members 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  has  been  given  since  the  question  of  the 
future  status  of  the  islands  was  brought  up  before  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  in- 
terrupt you  there  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandbgee.  Before  the  war  with  Germany,  who  owned 
the  island  of  Aland? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  Czar  of  Russia. 

Senator  ^ew.  You  say  the  Czar  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  The  Province  of  Finland  and  the  island  of 
Aland  were  ceded  to  the  Russian  Czar  in  1809.  Tlie  Province 
formed  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  but  the  island  of  Aland  was 
a  separate  part  of  Swedish  territory  and  did  not  belong  to  Finland 
or  to  the  grand  duchy  at  all. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  island  of  Aland  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  I  am  a  native  of  Stockholm,  just  across  the 
street,  you  may  say,  from  the  island  of  Aland. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Are  you  a  naturalized  American? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  I  have  been  naturalized  for  over  30  jqats. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  I  have  been  in  communication  with  them 
through  correspondence,  and  through  people  coming  from  there  rep- 
resenting them  and  asking  me  to  help  them  alonff. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  the  people  of  that  island  take  any  part 
in  the  war? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  war.  The  peo- 
ple of  Finland  took  some  part  in  the  war,,  but  the  Alanders  never 
took  any  part  in  the  war.  Even  in  the  internal  strife  in  Finland 
they  kept  aloof. 

Senator  Knox.  Has  any  disposition  been  made  of  this  island  by 
this  treaty? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  treaty  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate.    It  has  just  been  handled  by  the  Baltic  Commis- 
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sion  of  the  peace  conference.  After  the  treaty  with  Germany  it 
came  before  the  peace  conference  proper.  Just  recently  they  have 
discussed  the  question,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Swedes  and 
the  Finlanders  were  heard ;  but  my  contention,  and  what  I  think  is 
the  main  point  in  this  controversy,  is  the  demand  or  request  of  the 
people  of  the  island  of  Aland  to  determine  tiieir  own  fate. 

!rermit  me  to  say  in  conclusion  that  even  in  the  interest  of  future 
peace  in  the  Baltic  it  seems  evident  that  the  possession  of  the  Aland 
islands  by  a  more  powerful,  albeit  peace-loving,  country,  such  as 
Sweden,  would  be  preferable  to  their  possession  oy  Finland,  whose 
histery  as  an  independent  Stete  is  an  unwritten  page. 

But  the  political  side  of  the  question  is  no  concern  of  mine.  As 
an  American  citizen,  I  am  interested  in  seeing  American  principles 
of  fairness  prevail  over  the  whole  world.  To  me  the  desire  of  the 
Aland  people  te  join  their  own  nationality  by  a  reunion  with  Sweden 
seems  so  much  more  justified,  as  the  geo^aphical  position  of  the 
country  makes  Aland  a  physical  entity,  xhus  no  objection  could 
reasonably  be  raised  agamst  the  desire  of  the  population  to  deter- 
mine their  own  fate. 

Senator  Knox.  How  long  had  Russia  sovereignty  over  this  group 
of  islands? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Russia  had  possessed  Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands 
from  1809,  when  thev  were  ceded  te  Russia  after  the  Russian-Swedish 
war  by  the  treaty  oi  Frederickshaven. 

Senator  Knox.  And  prior  to  1809? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Before  that  they  belonged  to  Sweden.  Aland  and 
Finland  were  settled  from  Sweden.  The  islands  belonged  to  Sweden 
from  prehistoric  times,  from  time  immemorial.  The  Finland  Prov- 
inces belonged  to  Sweden  for  700  years  before  they  were  ceded  to 
Russia. 

^  Senator  Knox.  Did  Sweden  lose  this  group  of  islands  at  the  same 
time  that  she  lost  Finland? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  All  that  is  extensively  described  in  the  pam- 
phlet which  I  leave  with  you.  Sweden  tried  very  hard  to  keep  the 
Aland  Islands,  but  Russia  wanted  them,  and  claimed  them  by  right 
of  conquest,  because  they  had  overrun  them.  To  show  the  territorial 
importance  of  the  islands,  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  Swe- 
den to  possess  them.  They  absolutely  dominate  Stockholm,  far  more 
so  now,  with  the  powerful  engines  of  war  that  have  been  discovered. 
But  I  am  not  talking  for  Sweden  or  any  political  party. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  population  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Twenty-two  thousand  and  some  himdreds. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  Swedes? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  there  are  not  2  per  cent  that  do  not  talk  the 
Swedish  language. 

Senator  Moses.  Does  Sweden  claim  these  islands  are  necessary 
for  her  self-defense? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  that  they  made  that  claim  before  the 
peace  conference,  but  they  have  always  done  so,  and  that  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact  Under  the  treaty  of  Frederickshaven  Sweden  tried  to 
get  an  engagement  or  a  promise  from  Russia  not  to  fortify  those 
islands,  but  Russia  was  so  strong  and  Sweden  so  weak  at  that  time 
that  the  request  was  paid  no  attention  to. 
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Senator  Knox.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it 
that  they  do  dominate  Stockhohn,  because  they  are  only  about  25 
miles  away  from  Stockhohn,  and  with  the  modem  engines  of  -war  | 

like  these  long-range  guns,  those  islands  fortified  would  have  Stock- 
holm at  their  mercy. 

Senator  Moses.  I  can  understand  that  perfectly  from  the  map, 
but  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  why  tne  claim  of  necessity  of 
those  islands  for  self-defense  of  Sweden,  when  the  league  of  na- 
tions is  going  to  abolish  war. 

Mr.  Johnson.  All  those  questions  will  be  eliminated,  I  suppose, 
as  soon  as  the  league  of  nations  is  an  actuality,  but  that  claim  T^as 
raised  by  Sweden  right  after  the  islands  were  ceded  by  Sweden  to 
Bussia.  They  were  fortified  by  Russia.  In  1856  when  the  Crimean 
war  took  place,  the  English  and  French  fleet  combined  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Aland,  and  then  in  the  treatv  of  Paris  in  the 
next  year  it  was  stipulated  that  those  islands  should  not  be  fortified 
any  more.  During  this  war  Bussia  permitted  herself  to  start  forti- 
fications on  the  islands,  and  when  Sweden  made  protest  against  it 
they  claimed  it  was  in  fear  of  a  German  attack. 

Senator  Moses.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  Sweden 
would  rather  have  the  Aland  Islands  or  the  league  of  nations  as  a 
means  of  defense. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  can  not  talk  for  Sweden.  I  think  if  they  got  the 
Aland  Islands  to  begin  with,  they  would  be  satisfied,  and  tiien  they 
would  make  a  request  to  be  admitted  to  the  league  of  nations  after- 
wards.   It  may  be,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  would  like  to  have  you  clear  up  one 
point  that  is  not  clear  in  my  mind.  You  spoke  of  Sweden  losing 
Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes, 

Senator  New.  That  was  in  1809? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  said  Finland  was  taken  by  Russia? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  And  the  Aland  Islands  were  given  to  the  Czar.  Do 
you  mean  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
two  were  lost? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  they  were  both  ceded  to  the 
Czar  of  Eussia.  The  wording  of  the  treaty  says  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  cedes  to  the  Czar  of  Kussia,  and  my  contention  is  that  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  if  he  was  alive,  could  cede  the  Aland  Islands  to 
Sweden  without  the  consent  of  Finland. 

Senator  New.  That  is  all  right,  but  from  the  way  in  which  you 
first  stated  it  I  thought  ther^  might  have  been  a  difference  in  the 
condition  under  which  the  two  were  ceded. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No. 

The  Case  for  Czechoslovakia. 

STATEHENT  OF  HB.  EDWABD  VACZY. 

Mr.  Vaczy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  resident  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Ven 
Svarc,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  American  by  birth,  of  Czech  descent, 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  Mr.  O.  D.  Koreff,  of  Pittsburgh,  an  American 
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citizen  of  Czech  birth,  a  newspaper  editor,  and  myself,  also  an 
American  citizen  of  Slovak  birth,  represent  the  Slovak  League  and 
the  Bohemian  National  Alliance  of  America,  and  its  branch  organi- 
zations, which  organizations  exist  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  I  want  to  state  at  this  time  that  our  committee  has 
been  somewhat  handicapped.  It  was  very  late  last  evening  when 
we  received  the  stenographic  reports  of  the  meeting  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  we  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  our  briefs  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  justice  to  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  you  time  to  prepare  your 
brief,  if  you  wish  to  file  anything  after  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Vaczy.  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  I  trust  you  will,  there- 
fore, appreciate  our  position  in  this  matter.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
thank  you  most  kindly  in  extending  to  us  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  case  of  Czechoslovakia  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  Magyar  peo- 
ple. Our  purpose  in  view  in  appearing  before  you  is  to  cooperate 
with  your  committee  and  assist  you  in  reaching  a  fair  settlement  in 
the  so-called  matter  entitled,  "The  Case  of  Hungary,"  and  further 
to  refute  and  correct  the  misleading  statements  propounded  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Magyar  people  who  appeared  yesterday  before 
your  honorable  body. 

I  shall  be  very  brief  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Magyar  situa- 
tion and  discuss  the  matter  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
and  leave  the  economic,  geographical  and  historical  questions  affect- 
ing the  European  situation  to  my  colleagues.  The  Czecho-Slovaks 
began  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War.  Many 
of  them  fought  bravely  and  heroically  in  this  war.  The  Czecho- 
slovaks began  to  come  to  our  shores  in  large  numbers,  principally  to 
escape  the  hardships  and  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  them  hj  the 
Ma^ar  imperialistic  Government,  and  further  to  escape  the  military 
service,  realizing  the  humiliation  and  the  insults  and  treatments  that 
would  be  accorded  to  them  by  the  Magyar  militaristic  lords.  As 
the  years  rolled  on  their  immigration  bcj^n  to  increase  to  this  land 
until  to-day  the  Czecho-Slovak  population  in  the  United  States  is 
approximately  1,600,000,  or  five  times  that  of  the  Magyar  population 
in  this  country. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  principally  settled  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  West  Vir- 
gnia,  Texas.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,^  and  Minnesota.  In  many  of  the  cities  in  these 
States  they  have  built  magnificent  churches  and  schools,  and  in  fact 
most  of  these  people,  I  may  say,  own  their  homes.  *It  is  their  abso- 
lute intention  to  remain  in  this  country.  They  have  became  a  part 
of  our  Government.  ^  These  people  have  exi)ended  and  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  building  operations  and  have  materially  assisted  in 
developing  our  country  in  this  one  respect. 

There  has  been  an  erroneous  impression  received  by  the  average 
American  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  only  capable  of  performing 
manual  labor.  This  is  incorrect.  Thousands  of  these  men  are  ex- 
pert artisans,  many  of  them  are  successful  business  and  professional 
men,  while  others  have  established  reputations  as  artists  and  musi- 
cians. The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  developed  a  deep  interest  in  our 
political  life  and  have  made  rapid  strides  in  that  direction.  Two 
members  of  the  present  House  of  Congress  are  of  Czecho-Slovak 
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birth.  Others  occupy  elective  and  appointive  political  positions, 
while  others  hold  civil-service  positions  in  nearly  every  arm  of  our 
service,  Federal,  State,  and  municipal. 

I  might  state  this,  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  of  this  country  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  an  extraordinarily  patriotic  and  independ- 
ent, liberty-loving  people.  They  have  organized  a  Czecho-Slovak 
army  in  the  United  States.  They  were  able  to  organize  a  force  of 
upwards  of  3,600  Czecho-Slovaks,  many  of  whom  were  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  who  were  under  no  obli^tions  to  serve  our 
country,  but  who  were  exceedingly  glad  and  desirous  of  going  to  the 
front  and  fighting  for  our  country  and  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
the  Allies. 

There  was  only  one  way  in  which  those  men  could  engage    in 
battle,  and  that  was  by  enlisting  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army. 
Yesterday  the  Magyar  representatives  appeared  here  and  asked 
you  for  justice  for  Hungry,  or  for  the  Magyars,  as  I  maintain, 
there  is  no  such  place  as  llungary.    But  Hungary  to-day  has  been 
equitably  divided.    There  is  only  a  place  there,  Magyarland,  and 
not  a  xmited  Hungury.     Twenty-five  hundred  Czecho-Slovak  sol- 
diers   were    marching    up    Fiith    Avenue    while    the    Magyar 
representatives  here  were  asking  for  symjpathy  and  justice  to  their 
country — these  2,600  Czecho-Slovak   soldiers    live    m   the   United 
States;  though  they  are  not  all  citizens — after  coming  from  France. 
Many  of  them  have  been  wounded  and  crippled.  They  left  their  wives, 
their  parents,  their  dependents,  while  they  were  in  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Army.    I  am  sure  that  you  must  admire  their  heroic  position  in  this 
matter.    But  while  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  this  country  have  been 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  the  United  States  to  win 
this  war — ^and  1  say  they  materially  assisted  the  United  States 
in  winning  this  war — what  were  the  Hungarians  doing — or  the 
Magyar  people,  to  be  correct?    What  were  they  doing?    You  realize 
and  you  Know  the  extensive  propaganda  that  the  Magyar  agents  in 
this  country  were  carrying  on  prior  to  our  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Central  Powers.    These  Magyar  agents  were  scheming 
and  plotting  to  blow  up  munitions  factories,  sink  ships^  if  you 
please,  do  anything  in  order  to  destroy  our  property,  in  other 
words  to  cause  disorder,  to  cause  strikes,  to  interrupt  our  business 
pursuits  in  this  country  until  the  matter  became  so  serious,  if  you 
recall,  that  an  investigation  was  had,  and  a  convincing  report  was 
drawn  up  of  the  operation  of  the  Magyar  agents  in  this  country, 
and  of  tne  harm  that  they  were  doing,  so  that  Dr.  Dumba  as  a 
result  of  that  investigation  was  asked  to  be  recalled,  which  he  wa& 
We  bid  that  gentleman  a  final  farewell,  a  representative  of  a  so-called 
highly  cultured,  humane  people. 

At  this  very  time,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  on  August  10 
a  whole  P&ge  advertisement  appeared  in  four  New  York  newspapers 
entitled  "  To  the  American  Nation.  Real  facts  about  Hungary." 
It  is  signed  "  American  committee  for  the  relief  of  Hungary,  Arnold 
Somlyo,  correspondingsecretary ;  Bertalan  Barna,  chairman."  They 
conclude  by  stating  "  We  respectfully  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  Congress, 
and  to  the  American  Nation  for  justice  to  Hungary." 

I  have  read  this  article,  and  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  conscience,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  Magyar  propa* 
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^andists  will  go  to  mislead  the  American  public^  There  are  three  or 
tour  prominent  facte  to  which  I  could  draw  your  attention  from  this 
advertisement,  which  solely  affect  the  Slovak  people,  while  it  deals 
also  with  Seroia  and  Boumania. 

The  Chatkman.  Let  me  ask  one  question  in  order  to  make  it  clear. 
When  you  speak  of  Czecho-Slovak,  you  mean  Bohemian,  Moravian, 
and  Slovak. 

Mr.  Vaczy.  Yes,  I  do.  We  are  only  interested  as  far  as  this  adver- 
tisement affects  the  Slovaks.  The  other  nationalities  quoted  here  can 
very  well  take  care  of  themselves. 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York  I  was  elected  by  a  branch  of  the  Slovak 
League 

Senator  Pomerene  (interposing).  Before  you  come  to  that,  you 
said  that  there  were  three  or  four  facts  or  statements  that  were  gross 
misrepresentations.    That  is  the  substance  of  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Vaczt.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Vaczt.  Well,  I  can  answer  that  argument,  but  I  will  leave 
that  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Svarc,  who  will  explain  that  matter  much 
better  than  I  can.  He  has  been  in  Czechoslovakia  and  has  recently 
returned,  and  understands  condition^  there  and  understands  condi- 
tions here. 

I  was  asked  to  answer  this  advertisement.  I  then  {Proceeded  to 
the  New  York  Sunday  World  office  and  inquired  as  to  what  it 
would  cost  to  publish  a  similar  full-page  advertisement.  I  was  sur- 
prised when  1  was  told  that  it  would  cost  $1,344  for  one  insertion. 
It  seems  that  it  cost  as  much  money  for  the  page  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  Herald,  the  New  York  American,  and  the  New  York 
Times.  So  in  round  figures  it  cost  about  $6,600  for  those  four  ad- 
vertisements in  the  New  York  newspapers. 

Now  the  question  is,  gentlemen,  I  am  wondering  where  this  large 
sum  of  monev  is  coming  from.  If  these  people  can  afford  to  spend 
$6,500  for  ad.vertising  purposes,  it  is  a  very  serious  problem  in  my 
estimation  as  to  where  the  money  is  coming  from.    Is  it  possible, 

Kntlemen,  that  perhaps  the  purse  strings  of  Bela  Kuhn  have  been 
[)sened  and  some  of  that  mone^  imported  into  this  country?  Or  is 
it  possible  that  the  Magyar  aristocrats  have  opened  their  pocket- 
books  and  are  expending  some  money  for  these  expensive  adver- 
tisements? 

This  advertisement,  to  my  mind,  has  been  solely  published  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  and  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  American 
public;  and,  gentlemen,  further  for  the  reason  that  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  mold  public  opinion,  and  I  think  that  they  want  to  use 
that  public  opinion  as  a  sort  of  a  hammer  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  which  I  could  touch  upon,  so  far 
as  the  Slovak  situation  is  concerned.  I  know  that  your  time  i^ 
somewhat  limited.  You  can  put  it  to  great  advantage  in  other 
*  important  matters  that  are  before  you,  and  I  will  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  Magyars  have  been  before  the  bar  of  justice.  There  is  no 
reason  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed,  and  they  are  awaiting 
sentence,  and  I  will  say  that  maj  Uie  Lord  have  mercy  on  their 
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Further,  more  than  that,  I  want  to  serve  notice  upon  the  reprs- 
sentatives  of  the  Magyar  people  in  this  country  that  the  Czecho- 
slovaks in  this  country  will  do  everything  within  their  poller  to 
prosecute  this  malicious  and  mischievous  propaganda  until  it  is  for- 
ever banished  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  we  will  back 
up  the  statement  that  we  make.    I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Svarc,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.- 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  TEN  SVASC,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Mr.  Svarc.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee :  Rep- 
resenting the  Slovak  League  of  America  and  the  Bohemian  National 
Alliance,  two  organizations  in  the  United  States  which  were  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  so 
that  the  people  from  wnom  we  have  sprung  abroad  might  on  the 
other  side  come  into  their  own,  might  again  be  free  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  I  thank  you  .for  this  privilege  of  addressing 
you  on  this  occasion,  and  I  know  that  our  people,  not  onljr  in  the 
United  States  but  our  long-suffering  people  abroad,  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  can  raise  our  voices  before  you  on  behalf  of  their  liberty. 

We  did  not  think  a  few  days  ago  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  appear  before  you.  We  had  an  idea  that  in  the  peace  conference, 
owing  to  th#victory  which  the  allied  armies,  together  with  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  have  won  abroad,  the  political  questions  would 
be  settled  over  on  tne  other  side,  and,  above  all,  that  our  Magyar 
brethren  would  finally  see  the  light,  and  in  the  light  of  their  previous 
mistakes,  the  mistakes  which  are  aue  to  that  outlook  upon  political 
life  which  goes  back  to  feudal  times,  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
get  into  the  channels  of  the  modern  world  and  become  modern- 
ized. But  it  seems  that  they  have  not  only  failed  to  grasp  the  lesson 
of  the  war  on  the  other  side  but  they  on  tnis  side  who  live  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  have  entirely  failed  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea 
for  which  America  stands,  the  principle  which  she  represents,  and  the 
stem  logic  which  she  applies  in  these  progressive  times  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  world,  for  the  increase  of  justice  in  the  world,  and  for  Uie 
upbuilding  of  fraternity  among  nations. 

And  this  is  why  we  are  here;  not  because  we  wanted  to  come,  but 
because  the  occasion  has  compelled  us  to  come  in  order  that  we  may 
raise  our  voice  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  and  endeavor  to  efface  the 
various  distortions  of  history,  the  various  distortions  of  truth,  and 
that  subtle,  specious  reasoning  which  has  been  introduced  here  in 
this  committee  room  by  our  Magyar  friends  in  order  that  they  might 
throw  sand  into  your  eyes  and  m  order  that  they  might  deceive  the 
American  public  at  large  in  regard  to  those  issues  which  are  at  stake 
on  the  other  side  and  which  are  at  stake  as  well  in  this  country  of 
ours. 

•  The  political  questions  arising  out  of  the  situation  in  Hungary  are 
quite  easy  to  determine  if  we  go  back  to  a  few  basic  definitions. 
What  is  or  what  was  this  country  that  was  known  as  Hungary? 
There  have  been  certain  unscrupulous  men  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  elsewhere  in  the  worm  who  have  traded  wonderfully  upon 
this  word  "  Hungary,"  and  who,  because  certain  people  came  from 
this  geographical  designation  known  as  Hungary,  these  unscrupulous 
men  had  thought  to  claim  them  in  that  generic  term  "  Hungarians." 
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What  is  a  Hungarian,  or  what  was  a  Hungarian  ?  A  person  who  came 
from  the  geographical  area  known  as  Hungary.  He  was  either  a 
Magyar,  he  was  either  a  Slav — ^that  is,  a  Slovak,  Serb,  or  a  Croat — 
or  he  was  a  Boumanian.  In  some  instances  he  was  a  German,  who 
came  from  the  German  settlements  in  Slovakia  or  in  Transylvania. 
There  never  was  such  a  thingas  a  homogeneous  Hungary  inhabited 

Sa  homogeneous  nation,    xhese  various  nations  have  inhabited 
ingary  from  times  immemorial,  and  the  Magyars  were  the  last 
?eopre  to  enter  Hungary.    These  peoples  formed  one  polyglot  State, 
'his  polyglot  State  iintil  almost  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
because  of  these  various  nations  which  spoke  different  languages,  em- 

Eloyed  the  Latin  language  in  its  transactions  of  government,  the 
ratin  lan^ua^e  was  used  in  its  parliament,  and  the  Latin  language 
was  used  in  the  law  courts.  This  condition  continued  down  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  under  Joseph  the  Second,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  great  movement  for  Germanizing 
by  force  all  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  was  endeavored  to  be 
put  into  effect. 

Under  the  stress  of  the  Germanizing  movement,  the  Magyar 
people  began  to  receive  the  idea  that  they  ought,  in  that  geograimic 

£art  known  as  Hungary,  or  the  Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen,  to  seet  to 
[agyarize.  Immediately  after  the  French  Revolution,  when  the 
new  ideas  began  to  pervade  Europe,  and  the  question  of  nation- 
ality began  to  assert  itself,  from  that  day  begins  the  idea  of  a 
Magyar  imperialism,  and  from  that  day,  accentuated  later  on  by 
the  effort  of  Louis  Kossuth,  which  effort  has  been  misrepresented  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  modem  scholarship  has  sought  to 
set  right — ^American  scholarship  among  other  scholar^ips — ^the 
Magyars  sought  to  efface  all  the  other  nations  which  had  been  on 
verv  friendly  terms  in  centuries  past,  inhabiting  a  common  country, 
and  sought  to  Magyarize  these  other  nations,  a  terrible  task  in  it- 
self and  a  most  brutal  one,  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  if  the 
truth  were  known,  that  is  if  Magyar  statistics  did  not  lie,  being 
made  by  the  government,  probably  8,000,000  people  were  seeking 
to  rob  12,000,(W0  people  of  their  language,  of  their  educational  sys- 
tems, of  their  part  of  the  government,  and  were  simply  trying  to 
efface  every  vestige  of  their  national  tradition  and  impose  upon 
them  a  false  idea  that  they  were  Magyars. 

This  situation  continued  down  to  1867  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
cess, because  up  to  that  time  the  Magyars  were  immediately  subject' 
to  tne  government  of  Vienna.  In  1867  the  Hapsburg  ruler,  Francis 
Joseph,  saw  that  the  Magyars  were  so  obstreperous  ttiat  it  was  time 
that  he  relented,  that  he  should  permit  them  to  have  some  say,  and  so 
the  old  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 

fart  ruled  from  Vienna  and  the  other  part  from  Budapest.  The 
amous  Saxon  statesman,  Buest,  who  got  up  this  wonderrul  plan  of 
dualism,  upon  the  occasion  of  its  bein^  put  into  practice  made  this 
wonderfully  humane  statement.  Turning  to  the  Germans,  he  said 
"  You  will  take  care  of  your  hordes  from  Vienna " — ^meaning  the 
Slavs — and  turning  to  the  Magyars,  "  You  will  take  care  of  yours 
from  Budapest."    And  they  have  been  quite  true  to  that  famous  io- 

I* unction.    They  have  treated  these  subject  peoples  at  all  times  as 
Lordes. 

139027'*— S.  Doc.  106.  66-1 —  67 
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It  was  quite  amusing  yesterday  to  hear  the  justification  for  dual- 
ism as  it  was  explained  here,  that  the  Magyars  under  the  situation 
did  what  they  thought  was  best.  Yes,  because  thev  knew  that  they 
would  have  power  in  their  hands  to  proceed  to  enaoe  these  nations 
that  inhabit  the  common  country,  and  that  they  would  make  one 
Magyar  Empire  out  of  this  country,  which  was  never  in  a  position 
to  assume  the  Magyar  language,  a  non-Arvan  language,  which  is 
strange  to  their  ears,  which  is  difficult  for  tnem  to  learn,  which  has 
absolutely  no  significance  in  education  or  culture  because  it  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  a  nation  of  8,000,000  people  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
who  are  foreigners  there. 

Now,  if  we  once  set  in  our  minds  this  picture  of  the  former  Hun- 
gary, namely,  a  country  or  area  which  is  inhabited  by  four  great 
nations,  nations  which  have  an  independent  history,  which  have  an 
independent  culture  entirely  distinct  from  anything  that  is  Magyar, 
then  we  can  readily  see  the  false  reasoning  which  has  been  presented 
here  and  through  which  false  reasoning  you  have  been  asked  to  do 
your  part  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  this  conglomeration  called 
Hungary.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  integrity  of  Hungary. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  integrity  of  the  Magyar  nation,  and 
nobody  is  seeking  to  deprive  the  Magyar  nation  of  its  integrity. 
But  the  whole  civilized  world  is  raising  its  voice  against  permitting 
8,000,000  Magyars  comprising  the  Magyar  nation  to  impose  their 
brutal  system  of  government,  a  system  which  means  denationaliza- 
tion, carried  on  in  the  most  brutal  fashion.  That  system,  of  course, 
was  overthrown  by  this  war  and  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
are  bound  to  see  that  it  shall  not  be  resurrected. 

Now,  in  this  connection  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  refer  to  the 
advertisement  appearing  in  the  New  York  World  under  date  of 
Simday,  August  10,  1919,  under  caption,  "  To  the  American  Nation. 
Eeal  jfacts  about  Hungary,"  and  signed  by  the  "American  com- 
mittee for  the  relief  of  Hungary."  It  seems  that  the  title  of  this 
American  committee  for  the  relief  of  Hungary  is  a  misnomer. 

I  quote  from  this  article : 

The  American  people  had  so  little  opportunity  to  hear  Hungary's  side  of  the 
story  that  this  Information  should  be  welcomed  by  every  fair-minded  citizen 
of  this  country. 

I  wish  to  add  to  my  previous  remarks  in  regard  to  the  definition 
of  "  Hungary,"  the  way  this  term  is  abused,  and  refer  to  this  abuse 
through  this  entire  article,  showing  the  way  in  which  the  American 
public  is  deceived. 

In  the  Magyar  language  there  is  no  term  at  all  for  an  equivalent 
of  the  term  "Hungary.^  In  other  words,  they  call  the  country 
Magyar-Orszag,  meaning  the  country  of  the  Magyars,  and  under 
that  term  they  include  Slovakia,  they  mclude  Transylvania,  that  part 
inhabited  by  the  Roumanians,  and  they  include  the  southern  parts- 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  in  the  Magyar  lan^age  they  do  not  recognize 
at  all  that  ancient  term  "  Hungary,"  which  means  simply  a  geograph- 
ical area  ruled  by  a  common  sovereign;  and  therefore,  when  they 
speak  of  Hungarians  they  usually  fail  to  explain  that  they  mean  any- 
body who  comes  out  of  Hungary,  but  they  try  to  impress  you  with 
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the  fact  that  "  Magyar  "  is  synonymous  with  "  Hungarian,''  whereas 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  synonymous  at  all.  It  means  that  the 
Magyars  form  but  one  portion  of  Hungary,  that  they  number  about 
8,000,000  out  of  the  20,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  whole  country,  that 
their  interests  are  entirely  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
population,  because  this  population  demands  self-determination,  and 
they  demand  that  they  work  out  their  own  destiny.  They  have  been 
doing  this  in  the  United  States  continuously  by  talking  about  Hun- 
garians. 

Senator  Pombrene.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  how  generally 
are  these  8,000,000  Magyars  distributed  over  what  we  understand  to 
be  Hungary  t 

Mr.  SvARC.  I  shall  explain  that.  In  this  very  article  appearing  on 
August  10  in  the  New  York  World  is  the  following  statement,  and 
I  quote  it  at  this  point  in  order  that  I  may  use  their  own  figures : 

Life  and  time  mingled  the  various  races  In  Hungary  Incessantly.  Other 
minglings  were  accentuated  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  one  finds 
them  now  side  by  side,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  and  Orthodox,  similarly 
there  are  in  Hungary  in  the  same  region  members  of  five  or  six  nationalities. 
If  we  except  central  Hungary,  which  Is  wholly  Magyar,  85  per  cent,  and  north- 
em  Hungary,  which  Is  Indeed  almost  entirely  Slovak,  76  per  cent,  the  races 
are  so  intermingled  that  you  can  not  cut  out  an  unbroken  territory  from 
any  of  them.  Every  such  attempt  creates  new  mixed  territories  with  no  clear 
racial  majority  in  them. 

I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  consider  the  sincerity  of  a  statement  of 
this  type,  which  admits  that  in  the  Danubian  plain,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  only  part  that  is  essentially  Magyar,  where  they  admit 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  people  are  Magyars,  even  in  this  vast  Dan- 
ubian plain  15  per  cent  of  the  population  belong  to  other  races  and 
nationalities. 

Senator  Pomekenb.  Approximately  what  portion  of  the  territory 
is  that? 

Mr.  SvARC.  I  will  show  you  the  map  which  they  presented  here 
yesterday    It  is  practically  this  part  here 

Senator  Knox.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  whole? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Which,  according  to  their  own  claim,  would  be  about 
20  per  cent  of  old  Hungary.  They  do  not  use  the  word  "  Slovakia." 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  these  propagandists,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Magyar  Government  sitting  at  Budapest,  to  endeavor  all  through 
these  years  to  efface  that  word  "Slovak."  Then  they  have  the 
effrontery  to  come  into  this  committee  room,  as  they  did  yesterday, 
and  to  suggest  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  situation  there  is  similar 
to  the  situation  in  the  United  States  pertaining  to  Texas  or  to 
California;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  trying  to  do  over  there 
with  those  people  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  these  United  States, 
to  make  the  nation  homogeneous.  I  think  that  if  they  were  sincere, 
a  better  comparison  and  parallel  would  be  to  compare  the  situation 
to  that  in  Switzerland,  where  three  nations  or  peoples,  speaking 
three  languages,  live  side  by  side  and  manage  their  own  govern- 
ment. That  would  be  the  truth.  But  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
are  here  is  to  protest  against  any  such  comparison  as  comparing  the 
situation  over  there  in  Hungary  with  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  as  it  pertains  to  Texas  or  New  Mexico  or  California.  It  is 
nothing  of  tne  sort.  These  nations  in  Hungary  were  there  before 
the  Magyars  came. 
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And  another  point  against  which  we  protest,  that  is  contained  in 
this  advertisement,  is  the  claim  that  all  these  nations  that  are 
seeking  the  right  of  self-determination  over  there  now  are  immi- 
grants, that  the  Magyars  were  there  first.  The  Magyars  have  set 
up  the  false  contention  that  they  were  the  aborigines.  I  do  not 
think  it  requires  much  of  a  scholar  to  realize  the  fact  that  any  race 
that  came  to  Europe  in  the  tenth  century,  is  far  from  bein^  the 
aboriginal  race  of  the  country,  because  we  laiow  that  the  great  migra- 
tions took  place  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

We  also  know  this  fact,  that  the  Magyar  language,  as  far  as  its 
terminology  is  concerned  which  relates  to  agriculture,  which  relates 
to  the  home,  which  relates  to  the  marriage  state,  which  relates  to 
the  conmion  things  of  life  such  as  tools,  practically  all  of  the  terms 
in  the  Magyar  language  have  been  adopted  from  the  Slovak.     That 
of  itself,  gentlemen,  is  significant,  because  no  nation  aboriginal  in  a 
country  borrows  its  common  words  from  a  nation  which  has  come 
in  in  later  years.    The  process  is  just  the  reverse.    And  when  they, 
before  you  here,  have  oeen  claiming  their  much-vaunted  culture, 
that  culture  such  as  it  is  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  taken  it 
from  these  other  nations,  and  they  have  labeled  it  Magyar-     The 
extent  to  which  they  have  gone  along  these  lines  in  order  to  rob  the 
nations  which  have  lived  in  a  common  country  with  them,  of  their 
own  reputation  alongr  the  lines  of  civilization  and  culture,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  uiat  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  they  would 
not  permit  the  Slovak  women  to  label  their  embroideries  as  Slovak 
embroideries,  but  insisted  that  they  be  labeled  as  Hungarian  em- 
broideries, again  fooling  the  public  with  that  term  "  Hungarian " 
and  misleading  the  public. 

The  same  was  true  in  London,  where  they  refused  to  permit  the 
Slovaks,  and  Austria  on  the  other  hand  refused  to  permit  the  Czechs 
to  label  their  exhibits  under  their  national  names.  In  this  robbery 
of  reputation  these  two  plunderers,  the  Germans  of  Vienna  and  the 
Magyars  of  Budajpest,  have  persisted  in  all  these  years,  in  order  that 
they  might  make  it  appear  to  the  world  that  they  were  ruling  over 
homogenous  nations;  that  Austria  was  German  and  that  Hungary 
was  Magyar,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  Hungarian,  a  thing  v^hich 
meant  nothing  if  it  did  not  mean  the  fact  that  it  was  Magyar.  Now 
we  protest  against  this  misrepresentation  in  this  advertisement, 
which  seeks  to  show  that  the  Magyars  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Hungary,  and  that  these  other  nations  moved  in  there  like  a  lot 
of  interlopers  many  centuries  afterwards  and  that  now  they  are  try- 
ing to  rob  the  Magyars  of  their  country.  In  proof  of  the  facts  which 
I  have  stated,  I  refer  you  gentlemen  to  the  books  of  Seton- Watson, 
Racial  Problems  in  Hungary,  and  Political  Corruption  in  Hun- 

fary,  and  the  work  of  Seton- Watson  on  the  Jugoslav  question, 
also  refer  you  to  the  work  of  Emily  Green  Balch  on  Our 
Slavic  Fellow  Citizens.  Emily  Green  Balch  is  an  American,  and 
she  discusses  the  problem  of  our  Slovak  fellow  citizens  both  here 
in  the  United  States  and  on  the  other  side,  where  she  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  view  them.  Every  impartial  observer  and  scholar 
in  Hungary  has  condemned  the  governmental  system  over  there, 
the  system  of  denationalization,  and  condemned  that  colossal 
humbug  that  the  Magyars  have  been  circulating  over  the  world,  in 
stating  that  they  are  a  chivalrous,  progressive,  liberty-loving  people. 


They  have  some  laws  on  the  statute  books,  but  they  never  enforce 
them..  They  have  those  laws  on  the  statute  books  in  order  that  they 
may  parade  them  when  the  occasion  arises,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  deceive  somebody  by  claiming  that  they  have  such  and 
such  a  law. 

The  astounding  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  that  their 
constitution  is  akin  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  constitution.  I  ask  you  gen- 
tlemen, what  do  you  think  of  such  a  statement,  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  they  for  instance  do  not  know  what  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus is?  I  ask  you  what  you  think  of  that  statement  when  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that  no  editor  over  there  has  ever  been  safe  who  dared 
to  defend*  the  rights  of  his  nationality,  but  almost  without  trial,  un- 
der the  guise  of  a  trial,  was  sent  to  jail  time  after  time,  and  that 
newspapers  have  been  fined  so  that  their  financial  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, so  that  they  would  have  to  stop  finally  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion? I  ask  you  what  you  think  of  calling  that  constitution  akin  to 
an  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  when  a  nution  like  the  Slovaks,  com- 
prising about  3,000,000  souls,  were  only  able  to  send  four  representa- 
tives to  the  Diet  at  Budapest,  and  were  only  able  to  do  it  once  when 
they  used  all  the  power  tnat  they  could  summon  together  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  proper  campaigns  I  ask  you  what  do  you  think  of  a 
situation  concerning  electoral  laws  under  which  one-sixth  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  graciously  permitted  to  elect  about  4  representatives 
when  they  ought  to  have  about  50? 

And  that  situation  also  pertains  to  the  Roumanians.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  "  highly  chivalrous  "  Magyar  nation  that  officially 
flogs  little  schoolboys  because  they  dare  to  recite  a  poem  entitled  "  I 
Am  Proud  that  I  Am  a  Roumanian,"  and  does  it  in  the  name  of  sav- 
ing the  State.  Then  these  gentlemen  come  before  you  here  and  try 
to  tell  you,  and  have  the  effrontery  to  tell  you  that  the  Magyar  Gov- 
ernment over  there — ^they  say  Hungarian  Government,  but  it  is  the 
Magyar  Government — is  trying  to  hring  about  a  situation  in  Hun- 
gary akin  to  that  in  the  United  States  where  we  try  to  show  our  im- 
migrant peoples  that  they  ought  to  know  the  English  language. 
Over  there  they  are  trying  to  tell  the  Roumanian,  who  has  occupied 
those  hills  of  Transylvania  from  a  time  long  before  the  nomadic 
Magyar  came  onto  the  Danubian  Plain,  that  he  must  forget  his  won- 
derrul  romance  language  and  that  he  must  learn  a  language  such  as 
resounds  in  Turkey  and  in  Finland,  but  which  resounds  in  only  a 
few  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  telling  him  that  he  must  cut  off 
his  intellectual  relationship  with  the  Italian  and  the  Spaniard  and 
the  Portuguese  and  the  French,  and,  if  you  please,  with  the  English- 
man, and  that  he  must  limit  himself  to  the  oarbaric  language  which 
cuts  him  off  from  intellectual  relationship  with  the  greatest  and  best 
in  the  world,  past  as  well  as  present?  What  do  you  think  of  these 
men  who  have  the  effrontery  to  come  before  you  and  claim  that  it 
is  perfectly  proper  for  them  at  Budapest  to  tell  the  Slovak,  "  You 
must  not  learn  the  Slovak  or  any  other  Slav  language,  but  you  must 
learn  the  Magyar  language,  and  you  must  at  once  sever  your  intel- 
lectual relationship  with  almost  200,000,000  people  in  this  world, 
and  with  literatures  which  run  back  for  20  centuries,  that  you 
must  cut  off  your  intellectual  relationship  with  literature  which  runs 
back  to  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  you  must  learn  this  language  of  ours 
which  affords  you  intellectual  relationship  with  practically  10,000,000 
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people  only  "?    Those  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  we  protest  against 
here. 

I  know,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  I  am  taking  up  consider- 
able of  your  time  here.  I  want  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  yet 
hurriedly  cover  the  ground  in  order  to  reply  to  certain  statements 
tiiat  have  been  made  here.    I  am  coming  down  to  most  recent  events. 

We  were  told  yesterday  that  Hungary  had  no  control  of  her  own 
foreign  policy  and  her  army.  Grentlemen,  you  recall  a  certain  Dr. 
Dumba  who  was  once  the  minister  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chaihman.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Ambassador.  I  mention  Dr.  Dumba  as  an  example  of 
how  far  the  Magyar  controlled  the  diplomatic  situation  in  the  dual 
empire.  Dr.  Dumba  was  a  Magyar,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here, 
and  it  can  not  be  successfully  contradicted,  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  fill  her  diplomatic  and  consular  posts  with 
Magyars.  I  have  just  come  from  the  other  side,  and  the  common 
complaint  over  there  was  that  nobody  had  any  opportunity  to  serve 
Austria-Hungary  abroad  unless  he  was  a  Magyar.  That  accusation 
was  made  by  Germans  as  well,  and  if  you  will  look  up  the  rest  of  the 
representatives  of  Austria-Hungary  to  the  United  States,  both  in 
diplomatic  and  consular  positions,  you  will  discover  that  almost  in- 
variably they  have  been  Magyars- 
Senator  Knox.  What  about  Baron  von  Hengelmueller,  who  was 
here  for  so  many  years  representing  Austria-Hungary.  Was  he  a 
Magyar? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes.  In  the  statement  which  these  gentlemen  pre- 
sented to  you  here  yesterday  in  the  form  of  a  brief  they  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  the  empire  of  Svatopluk,  and  said  it  was  probably  a 
myth.  The  fact  is  that  the  Slovaks  have  occupied  Slovakia  since 
before  the  Magyars  came,  and  have  preserved  their  language  and 
nationality  and  are  endeavoring  to  preserve  it  to-day,  and  will  pre- 
serve it  because  they  are  going  to  be  free.  Yet  these  Magyars  have 
been  telling  us  that  the  empire  of  Svatopluk  was  a  myth.  I  do  not 
care  if  it  is  a  myth.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  their  own  kingdom 
of  Arpad  is  a  myth,  for  "  Arpad  "  in  Magyar  means  a  leader,  and 
their  history  has  been  made  to  suit  the  occasion.  But,  gentlemen, 
we  are  dealing  with  modern  facts.  The  fact  is  that  the  Slovak 
nation  is  there,  and  in  their  own  Magyar  advertisement  they  say  the 
Slovak  nation  is  a  compact  body  which  numbers  76  per  cent  of  upper 
Hungary.  Now  if  76  per  cent  of  the  population  of  upper  Hungary 
are  composed  of  Slovaks,  then  I  think  there  is  a  Slovak  nation  there 
that  is  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  Slovak  nation,  under  our  idea 
of  what  constitutes  self-determination,  ought  to  have  tile  right  of 
self-determination. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  including  the  Czechs? 

Mr.  SvARC.  No;  just  the  Slovaks  there. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  many  in  number  would  that  76  per  cent 
be? 

Mr.  SvARC.  It  is  hard  to  say,  beoiuse  the  statistics  over  there  are 
quite  deceptive.  I  want  to  speak  in  this  connection  about  Magyar 
statistics. 

Senator  Knox.  That,  I  understand,  is  predicated  on  the  statement 
made  by  Count  Aponyi,  is  it? 
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Mr.  SvARC.  Yes ;  Count  Aponyi  also  made  the  same  statement. 

Senator  Knox.  I  was  told  that  in  making  that  statement  he  had 
reference  to  4  or  5  counties  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  not  to  the  18 
or  19  counties  which  compose  the  entire  upper  section  of  Hungary. 
Do  you  know  how  that  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes.  We  shall  present  a  brief  here  which  will  contain 
statistical  data,  with  comments  on  the  sources  of  our  statistics,  in 
order  to  show  you  how  the  various  counties  of  upper  Hungary  or 
Slovakia  are  constituted  with  regard  to  population. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  how  all  of  them  are  constituted. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  we  will  have  before  us  the  proportions  of 
Hungarians  and  Slavs  in  Upper  Hungary,  all  of  it? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes.  Now,  they  themselves  admit  in  this  article  that 
in  Slovakia  or  Upper  Hungary  76  per  cent  of  the  people  are  Slo- 
vaks. I  suppose  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  though  I 
sometimes  doubt  it. 

Eight  here,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  population  and  the  pro- 
portion of  population  of  Magyars  and  Slavs,  let  me  touch  upon  the 
Saestion  of  a  plebiscite.  It  was  stated  here  yesterday  that  these  gen- 
emen  are  wonderfully  anxious  that  a  plebiscite  should  be  taken  in 
Hungary  in  order  to  determine  the  question  where  these  people  want 
to  belong.  In  a  country  that  usually  neld  elections  under  the  presence 
of  gens  a'armes  and  the  military  forces,  in  a  country  where  it  was  per- 
fectly proper  to  get  the  population  drunk  with  whisky  in  order  to 
get  the  right  expression  of  suffrage,  in  a  country  where  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  secret  vote,  where  a  man  comes  to  the  polls  and  shouts 
out  the  name  of  his  candidate,  in  a  country  where  a  meager  portion 
of  the  male  population,  subject  to  a  certain  property  requirement,  are 
permitted  to  vote,  in  a  counti^  that  always  aid  violence  to  the  expres- 
sion or  probable  expression  of  the  voters,  or  those  who  may  have  oeen 
voters,  in  a  country  where  the  elections  were  the  scandal  of  the 
entire  world,  in  a  country  where  a  few  feudal  magnates  practically 
ran  the  entire  country  to  the  exclusion  of  the  popular  masses — ^in 
such  a  country,  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  queer  that  suddenly  these  repre- 
sentatives come  here  and  appeal  to  us  that  these  people,  the  common 
people  there^  should  bo  permitted  to  vote,  a  thing  they  never  did  in 
their  lives,  in  order  to  determine  their  own  destiny?  I  will  teU 
you  why  they  want  it  done.  You  can  imagine  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  a  country  where  the  ruling  element  has  tried  to  rob  these 
people  of  their  own  tongue,  of  their  national  traditions.  The  first 
step  in  such  a  process  is  to  stultify  these  people.  The  process  of 
stultification  comes  even  involuntarily,  because  when  you  seek  to 
rob  a  person  of  his  mother  tongue,  you  can  easily  imagine  the  result. 
Put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  that  person.  Suppose  that  now  to-day 
you  were  suddenly  ordered  that  you  must  learn  the  Magyar  lan- 
guage; that  you  must  not  talk  English.  Suppose  you  are  prevented 
from  reading  English  books,  from  subscribing  to  English  news- 
papers. Suppose  that  the  roaa  to  you  is  closed  to  public  preferment: 
in  other  words,  you  are  a  pariah,  you  are  a  stranger  in  the  land  oi 

irour  fathers.    TJnder  that  condition,  I  ask  you,  what  sort  of  intel- 
ectual  outlook  does  a  nation  develop?    A  very  sad  and  a  very  bit- 
ter one. 
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Senator  Pomebene.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  are  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  there  ? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Those  were  the  conditions  when  the  armistice    "wras 
entered  into — ^they  were  even  worse,  for  the  Slovaks  were  under  the 
heel  of  the  Magyars,  who  were  trying  to  revenge  themselves.     The 
Magyars  had  sent  a  lot  of  carpetbaggers  into  the  country,  strangers, 
because  the  Slovak  communities  did  not  know  a  word  of  Magyar,  and 
they  had  to  have  Magyar  officers  in  there  in  order  to  niake  this  "  homo- 
geneous" nation  which  they  are  claiming.     In  addition  to  these 
carpetbag  officials  they  sent  in  there,  they  proceeded  to  rob    the 
church,  and  when  I  say  the  church  I  mean  the  Protestant  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholic  (jnurch,  and  the  Uniate  Church.    The  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  or  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  they  would  not 
tolerate  at  all.     They  said  they  are  pan-Slav  churches.     All   the 
churches  in  this  land  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  handmaids  of 
Magyar  politics,  and  no  priest  was  permitted  to  preach  in  a  parish 
if  he  was  not  patriotically  correct,  which  meant  that  he  had  to  be 
a  traitor  to  his  own  people;  that  he  had  to  stifle  within  his  breast 
his  own  patriotic  ideals  and  his  own  duty,  and  in  that  way  they 
corrupted  the  word  of  God  so  that  they  made  nothing  but  slaves  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  divinely  ordained  and  divinely  inspired 
leaders  of  their  nation. 

So  they  murdered  popular  education^  they  murdered  the  nobility 
of  the  work  of  God,  they  reduced  political  office  to  a  thraldom,  and 
then  stop  and  think  what  it  means  to  a  nation  after  you  have  cut 
off  the  opportunity  for  that  nation  to  gain  a  free  education,  after 
you  have  cut  them  off  from  the  advice,  from  the  leadership  of  its 
spiritual  leaders,  when  you  make  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  con- 
tmgent  upon  the  fact  that  a  man  is  the  greatest  traitor  that  can  be 
prcxiuced  in  a  nation ;  and  when  you  sena  special  envoys  to  the  Pope 
at  Rome,  demanding  that  no  priest  shall  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  a  Slovak  community  unless  that  priest  is  patriotically  correct, 
you  gentlemen  can  imagine  the  situation.    In  this  brief  that  we  ai*e 
going  to  submit,  if  you  will  permit  us,  because  it  is  going  to  take  a 
few  days  to  get  the  document,  we  will  furnish  you  a  document  from 
the  ministry  at  Budapest,  which  sought  to  fasten  on  the  Slovak 
communities  in  the  United  States,  composed  of  immigrants  from 
Hungary,  only  such  priests  as  the  high  politicians  in  Budapest  would 
permit,  and  that  came  out  as  an  order  some  years  ago. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  came  out  as  an  order  to  whom? 

Mr.  SvARC.  This  order  was  an  order  of  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment to  certain  bishops  of  the  church  in  Hungary,  that  when  they 
sent  priests  to  the  United  States  they  should  select  certain  men  for 
these  positions,  that  in  this  matter  they  should  cooperate  with  the 
Austro-Hungarian  consuls.  Mind  you,  that  they  should  cooperate 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  consuls  in  regard  to  getting  proper 
information  about  the  situation  in  these  pari^es  in  the  United  States. 
If  there  ever  was  a  blow  struck  at  religion,  if  there  ever  was  such  a 
thing  as  degradation  of  religion,  what  do  you  think  of  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  consul,  irrespective  of  the  religion  to  which  he  belongs, 
informing  the  officers  of  the  church  abroad  as  to  certain  political 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  so  that  those  people  abroad  may  be 
guided  in  the  selection  of  proper  priests  for  these  positions?    They 
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went  so  far  as  to  have  a  Uniate  bishop  appointed  for  the  United 
States.  Gentlemen,  the  truth  has  not  yet  been  half  told  about  the 
dastardly  work  they  have  been  carrying  on  here.  We  talk  about  a 
paltry  $6,500  for  these  advertisements  that  they  have  inserted  in 
the  newspapers.  In  all  the  years  that  have  gone  by,  even  prior  to 
this  war,  they  have  spent  a  sreat  deal  more.  They  have  tried  to 
corrupt  our  electorate  in  the  United  States  in  order  that  it  should 
serve  the  interests  of  Hungary,  all  this  being  done  by  the  Magyar 
government  of  Budapest.  They  sent  a  flag  over  here  inscribed 
"  Magyar,  be  ever  loyal  to  your  fatherland,"  and  with  this  flag  they 
sent  also  some  soil  from  Hfungary,  and  they  had  that  flag  traveling 
throughout  communities  in  the  United  States. 

I  eSk  you  who  represent  this  great  and  glorious  country  of  ours 
what  do  you  think  of  the  force  which  seeks  to  divide  our  citizenship 
along  such  lines,  which  seeks  to  make  those  men  who  have  entered 
into  our  American  citizenship  loyal  only  to  the  country  of  their 
birth.  We  have  been  talking  about  divided  citizenship,  about  the 
dangers  that  threaten  our  country,  and  for  years  these  people  have 
been  doing  it.  That  has  been  the  propaganda  which  they  have  been 
spreading  here,  and  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  German  propaganda. 
There  is  only  one  loyalty  that  American  citizens  shoula  know,  and 
that  is  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  the  purpose  of  all  that  to  prevent  Ameri- 
canization? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes;  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  it. 

Senator  Harding.  Why  was  the  priesthood  employed  ? 

Mr.  SvARC;  Because  the  priesthood  was  the  only  element  that  could 
reach  these  people.  It  was  used  politically.  In  other  words,  every- 
thing that  they  nave  done  has  been  for  one  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
has  been  the  Magyarization  of  the  country ;  it  has  been  the  expres- 
sion of  that  chauvinistic  imperalism  which  tried  to  make  these  people 
into  a  Magyar  nation  and  for  attaining  this  end  the  Magyar  govern- 
ment used  all  these  means.  They  do  not  know  where  to  stop.  They 
get  insane  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  is  nearly  12  o'clock,  and 
that  at  12  o'clock  we  shall  have  to  stop. 

Mr.  SvARc.  Very  well,  Mr.  'Chairman.  May  I  ask  that  these 
advertisements  become  a  part  of  the  record,  with  your  consent? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SvARc.  Mr.  Koreff  is  here  as  my  colleague  and  he  wants 
to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  him  for  10  minutes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  they  can  file  additional  briefs? 

The  Chairman.  Oh.  certainly. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Just  a  few  words  and  I  shall  close.  I  think  we  are 
all  agreed  as  to  the  great  principles  for  which  America  entered  this 
war.  We  have  loved  liberty  over  here,  we  have  loved  truth,  we  have 
loved  righteousness.  If  anything  disgusts  the  Americans  it  is  when 
we  discover  that  we  have  been  overreached,  that  we  have  been  wil- 
fully deceived,  that  people  have  misrepresented  things  to  us,  that 
they  have  distorted  the  truth.  Under  these  conditions  I  know  there 
must  be  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  We  who  have  come  from  the  other 
side,  or  whose  fathers  and  mothers  have  come  from  the  other  side, 
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have  been  close  to  the  situation  over  there.    We  are  Americans  be- 
cause of  destiny  through  the  force  of  conditions,  economic,  if  yon 
please,  and  the  love  of  freedom.    That  has  brought  us  over  here. 
Thank  God  the  time  has  come  when  the  situation  over  there,  because 
of  that  tremendous  flood  in  the  progress  of  history,  has  simply  wii>ed 
out  the  old  order  and  has  set  up  a  new  condition  of  affairs.     The 
treasure  that  we  have  spent,  the  lives  of  our  brave  soldiers  that  we 
have  sacrificed — all  these  tremendous  sacrifices  will  have  been    in 
vain,  if  you  gentlemen  through  your  action  here  do  anything  which 
will  seek  to  restore  that   old   order   of   things,  which   made  that 
economic,  that  political  slavery  over  there  possible.     I  know  that 
you  are  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  you  fully  appreciate  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  by  not 
only  our  brave  men,  but  by  those  other  brave  men  who  have,  in  the 
face  of  great  opposition,  in  the  face  of  great  dangers,  proudly  walked 
to  the  gallows,  who  have  proudly  stood  up  against  -a  wall  to  be  shot 
down  as  traitors — ^not  as  traitors,  but  as  defenders  of  the  cause  which 
represented  the  liberty  and  the  brighter  future  of  their  people. 

Senator  Harding.  And  you  found  under  existing  conditions  here 
the  greater  opportunity  for  which  you  came? 

Mr.  Svarc.  Oh,  I  was  bom  here. 

Senator  Harding.  Can  you  speak  for  those  who  came? 

Mr.  Svarc.  I  have  been  on  the  other  side,  so  that  I  know  of  that 
greater  opportunity. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Knox.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  a  native- 
born  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Svarc.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    We  thank  you. 

(The  advertisement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in 
full,  as  follows:) 

[From  The  World,  Sunday,  August  10,   1919.] 
TO  THE  AMEBICAIT  NATION — ^BEAL  FACTS  ABOUT  HUNGABT. 

The  Hungarian  situation  has  reached  a  stage  of  such  acuteness  that  the 
peace  conference  and  the  home  Governnjents  of  the  principal  Allies  as  well 
are  greatly  disturbed.  Ultimatums,  hurriedly  telegraphed  to  Roumania,  de- 
manding a  modification  of  the  severe  terms  imposed  on  the  Hungarians  have 
proved  futile. 

Because  of  the  obdurate  attitude  of  the  Roumanians,  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  central  Europe  has  been  upset,  making  It  impossible  to  forward  supplies 
to  the  starving  populations. 

Mr.  Balfour,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  England,  In  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  condemned  the  Roumanian  invasion  of  Hungary's  capital  and,  according 
to  cable  dispatches,  the  peace  conference  unanimously  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Roumanian  troops  from  Budapest  and  did  not  recognize  Rou- 
manians ultimatum  to  Hungary. 

And  now  that  It  has  been  so  fatefully  demonstrated  that  an  ally  of  the  allies 
may  commit  deeds  that  are  wrong,  the  "American  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
Hungary"  would  like  to  state  a  few  facts  which  will  show  that  the  demands 
of  Hungary's  neighbors  for  territory  are  wrong  as  well,  and  while  based  upon 
racial  grounds,  are  clearly  imperialistic. 

The  American  people  had  so  little  opportunity  to  hear  Hungary's  side  of  the 
story  that  this  information  should  be  welcomed  by  every  fair-minded  citizen  of 
this  country. 

To  begin  with,  thousand-year-old  Hungary  has  been  In  the  course  of  its  his- 
tory a  great  power  for  good.  The  constitution  of  Hungary  is  as  old  as  its 
history.    Next  to  the  English,  the  Hungarian  constitution  is  the  oldest  in 
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Europe.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Hungary  has  always  been  the 
classical  land  of  religious  liberty.  As  far  back  as  1554  the  Transylvanian  Diet 
at  Torda  enacted  the  legal  equality  of  all  denominations  then  known  there. 
That  Hungary  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  fighting  the  Turks  and  pre> 
venting  them  from  extending  their  rule  over  western  Europe  is  a  known  his- 
torical fact  Hungarian  music,  Hungarian  literature  and  art,  as  well  as 
Hungarian  scholarship,  have  contributed  to  a  large  extent  to  the  world's 
knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  enlightenment.  Hungarian  culture  has  an  individ- 
uality all  of  its  own.  Shall  it  cease  now?  Shall  Hungary  be  dismembered, 
vivisected,  annihilated? 

The  neighboring  nations  want  to  dismember  Hungary  on  racial  grounds, 
but  what  are  the  facts? 

Thousand-year-old  Hungary  does  not  possess  any  provinces  conquered  by  the 
sword.  Her  frontiers  have  not  changed  for  ten  centuries.  The  country  Is 
inhabited  by  Hungarians  or  Magyars,  who  established  themselves  there  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  by  other  races  which  immigrated  there  in  later  timea 
Most  of  the  Gfermans  immigrated  as  colonists.  In  ^e  eleventh  century  the 
ancestors  of  the  Slovaks  of  today  were  admitted  from  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Morava,  Oder,  and  Vistula.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Ruthenlans  made  a 
habit  of  crossing  the  mountains  in  the  northeast  to  pasture  their  cattle  in 
those  tracts  of  the  countr.'.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Hun- 
garians permitted  Roumanian  shepherds  from  Wallachla  and  Bulgaria  to  settle 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Hungary.  The  number  of  the  Roumanians  and  Serbians 
increased  when  many  thousands  of  those  races  came  to  Hungary  in  order  to 
find  there  an  asylum  where  they  would  be  safe  from  Turkish  rule.  The  Hun- 
garians welcomed  them  and  made  them  feel  at  home  in  their  country. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  outstanding  historical  tAct  that  those  parts  of  Hungary 
which  to-day  are  inhabited  by  various  nationalities  did  not  belong  originally 
to  those  races,  but  have  been  populated  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Slovaks,  Ru- 
thenlans, Roumanians,  Serbians,  and  Germans  through  immigration. 

The  other  outstanding  fact  Is  that  not  only  has  Hungary  within  her  present 
limits  been  a  political  unit  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  but  her  territory 
is  perhaps  the  finest  natural  geographic  unity  in  Europe,  as  a  glimpse  at  the 
map  will  show.  Economically  her  parts  are  interdependent,  northern  Hun- 
gary having  iron,  wood,  water  power;  central  and  western  Hungary  having 
wheat,  corn,  pasture  grounds;  southeastern  Hungary  (Transylvania),  coal, 
salt,  oil,  and  natural  gas.  Each  section  apparently  is — economically  speaking — 
a  cripple ;  together  they  constitute  a  fine,  self-supporting  organism.  Belonging 
to  the  same  river  system,  they  communicate  easily  with  each  other.  History 
has  been  the  interpreter  of  nature  when  she  created  and  preserved  the  politi- 
cal union  of  Hungary's  present  territory. 

Life  and  time  mingled  the  various  races  in  Hungary  incessantly.  Other 
minglings  were  accentuated  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  one  finds 
them  now  side  by  side,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  and  orthodox,  similarly 
there  are  in  Hungary  in  the  same  region  members  of  five  or  six  nationalities. 
If  we  except  central  Hungary,  which  is  wholly  Magyar  (85  per  cent), 
and  northern  Hungary,  which  is  Indeed  almost  entirely  Slovak  (76  per 
c  nt),  the  races  are  so  intermingled  that  you  can  not  cut  out  an  un- 
broken territory  from  any  of  them.  Every  such  attempt  creates  new  mixed 
territories  with  no  clear  racial  majority  In  them. 

A  fair  solution  of  the  problem  in  Hungary,  therefore,  must  be  one  which 
conciliates  the  laws  of  geography  an'l  political  economy  and  the  deep  rooted 
result  of  history  with  the  just  demand  of  race. 

Of  course  imperialism  manufactures  its  own  apparently  just  reasons  to  ex- 
plain its  unprincipled  pretensions.  Hungary's  neighbors  claim  that  the  nation- 
alities in  Hungary  have  been  oppressed.  There  is  no  space  available  to  refute 
here  this  accusation.  But  what  sort  of  an  oppression  could  it  have  been  that 
made  it  possible  for  all  these  races  to  increase  in  numbers,  to  keep  their  lan- 
guage and  national  individuality  during  seven  or  eight  centuries?  Does  this 
fact  not  show  rather  that  Magyar  rule  was  not  only  not  oppressive  but,  on  the 
contrary,  liberal  and  generous?  Other  countries  in  Europe  have  during  the 
past  centuries  forced  their  population  of  many  races  to  melt  together  and  be- 
come one  nation.  Hungary  permitted  all  of  its  inhabitants  to  keep  their  na- 
tionality, asking  them  only  to  be  good  Hungarian  citizens. 

And  the  majority  of  these  nationalities — the  Slovaks,  the  Roumanians,  the 
Serbs — do  not  want  to  cease  to  be  Hungarian.  It  is  the  land-owner  of  the 
neighboring  nations,  their  Imperialism,  which  urges  not  only  the  dismember- 
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ment  of  Hungary,  but  demands  territories  where  the  Magyar  race  Is  In  ma- 
jority on  the  ground  that  some  of  their  own  nationality  live  there,  thereby  In- 
tending to  subject  millions  of  Hungarians  to  foreign  rule. 

Now,  Hungary's  problem,  if  a  lasting  peace  Is  Intended,  can  be  solved  only 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  national  self-determination.  It  would 
violate  this  principle  to  permit  that  territories  should  be  shifted  from  one 
State  Into  another  without  the  consent  of  the  people  who  live  upon  those  terri- 
tories. 

Indeed,  the  dismemberment  of  Hungary  would  be  as  great  an  injustice  as 
that  of  Poland  was,  and  would  be  a  cause  of  economic  troubles  and  never  ceasing 
hostilities.  It  would  create  a  Magyar  Irrldentlsm  much  worse  than  any  irrl- 
dentlsm  known  heretofore,  because  the  oppression  and  subjugation  of  the 
Magyar  people  would  take  place  at  the  very  time  when  justice  to  the  nation- 
alities has  been  recognized  a  fundamental  principle  of  world  politics. 

We  respectfully  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  American 
Nation  for  justice  to  Hungary. 

Amebic  AN  Committee  fob  the  Relief  of  Hungabt, 

Bebtalan  Babna, 

Chairman. 
Abnold  Somlyo, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yobk  Citx. 

STATEMENT  OE  MR.  0.  D.  EOBEFF. 

Mr.  KoREFF.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee,  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

Senator  Itomerenb.  Mr.  Koreff,  where  are  you  from  f 

Mr.  KoREFF.  I  am  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  same  Magyars  who  came  here  yesterday  to  plead  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  Hungary  are  the  Magyars  who  until  recently  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Middle  European  Flunderbund.  The  peace  conference 
at  Versailles  compelled  them  to  disgorge  the  subjugated  races,  to  wit: 
The  Slovaks,  the  Serbians,  and  the  Roumanians.  Twice  they  con- 
spired against  the  safety  of  the  civilized  world.  First,  when  their 
Premier  Tisza  pushed  the  hand  of  Vienna,  and  by  this  action  started 
the  great  European  conflagration  which  even  reached  the  shores  of 
this  country  and  necessitated  American  intervention  in  Europe.  The 
second  time,  when  Count  Michael  Karolyi,  seeing  that  the  Allies  and 
the  United  States  stood  firmly  on  the  principle  of  self-determination 
for  these  subjugated  races  of  Hungary,  turned  Hungary  over  to  the 
forces  of  anarchy  in  order  to  scare  civilization  into  concessions  to 
the  real  political  factor,  to  the  only  potent  factor  in  Magyar  politics, 
the  Magyar  feudal  nobility  of  Hungary.  They  are  the  only  ones 
interested  in  the  integrity  of  Hungary.  Eleven  millions  of  non- 
Magyars  are  not. 

The  Magyars  are  basing  their  claims  on  their  so-called  historical 
rights^  yet  the  most  noted  Magyar  historians  have  discarded  these 
historical  claims  as  belonging  into  the  realm  of  fables.  But  even  if 
their  historical  rights  were  of  a  stronger  fiber  thw  could  not 
strengthen  their  case  materially.  Historical  rights  of  nations  are 
only  valid  as  long  as  they  don't  interfere  with  the  natural  rights  of 
others.  Our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  defines  th^  nat- 
ural rights  very  clearly :  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
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ments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form  oi  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  orsanizing  its  powers  in  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likefy  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness."  From  the  standpoint  of  historical  right,  England's 
claim  to  the  colonies  would  still  be  valid  had  not  the  supreme  will 
of  the  colonists  established  a  natural  right  for  the  United  States  to 
be  free.  xVnd  so  it  is  with  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary,  who  sought  and 
found  incorporation  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  The  right  of 
the  Slovaks  is  not  only  based  on  their  ri^ht  as  autochthons,  as  abo- 
rigines, who  occupied  their  present  location  since  time  immemorial, 
long  before  the  firat  Magyar  ever  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  present  Hun- 
gary. It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  self-determination  which  enti- 
tles ipso  facto  76.5  per  cent  of  the  Slovak  population  of  Slovakia,  or, 
as  the  Magyars  call  it.  Northern  Hungary,  to  declare  themselves  free 
and  seek  their  natural  affiliation  with  their  racial  brethren,  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia.  But  the  Magyars  purposely  confuse  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  with  the  obligations  or  a  subject. 

Among  the  Magyars  themselves  there  are  two  groups  as  regards 
their  history.  One  group  still  clings  to  the  unreliable  history  of  the 
anonymous  notary  of  King  Bela,  while  another  group,  the  Neo- 
Magyars,  has  thrown  all  these  makeshift  "  emergency  "  stories  into 
discard  and  has  tried  to  rebuild  its  historv  on  the  result  of  the  re- 
search work  undertaken  by  the  Oriental  Academy  founded  in  1830 
by  Count  Szechenyi.  Modem  Magyar  historians  are  discarding  the 
fable  of  Arpad  and  his  conquest  of  Hungary  as  one  of  the  many  in- 
explicable things  in  their  history.  The  main  reason  is  that  it  never 
happened.  Another  reason  is  that  of  the  original  Magyars,  who 
helped  the  Germans  to  down  the  Greater  Moravian  Principality  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  no  more  are  left,  and  that  the  present 
Magyars  are  not  descendants  of  these  Magyars  of  the  ninth  century, 
but  descendants  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kumany  who  came  into  Hungary 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Vambery,  one  of  their  most  noted 
historians,  traces  these  Kumany  into  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  They  belong  to  the  Ugro-Turanian  race.  These  Kumany  are 
very  much  like  the  Magyars  in  physical  appearance  and  other  com- 
mon characteristics.  Vambery  found  among  them  many  '*  arpads," 
which  means  in  their  language  ''  leader,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  "  arpad  "  led  them  from  Asia  to  Europe.  They  were  nomads, 
wandering  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of  cattle  in  search 
of  grazing  grounds.  It  is  improbable  that  they  entered  Hungary  bv 
the  northern  entrance,  through  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Such 
entrance  would  have  been  too  cumbersome  for  wagons  and  cattle.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  f  oUowed  the  upstream 
route  of  the  Danube  River,  grazing  along  until  they  reached  the 
plains  of  present  Hungarv.  These  being  unoccupied  there  was 
nobody  to  resist  them,  and  thus  they  took  possession  of  the  country. 

There  never  was  any  dispute  as  to  the  Magyars  having  been 
nomads.  The  dispute  begins  where  their  historians  of  the  old  school 
try  to  convince  the  student  of  history  that  the  Magyars  came  into 
Hiingary  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  settled  down  after  con- 
quermg  the  country,  and  gave  it  immediately  a  constitution.    There 
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seems  to  be  no  question  whence  a  nation,  or  a  tribe,  without  any  fixed 
domicile,  gets  the  idea  of  constitutional  rights  and  constitutional 
government.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Magyars  took  over  from  the 
Slovaks  their  form  of  county  government,  which,  to  the  present  date, 
probably  lightly  altered,  forms  the  spinal  column  of  the  Magyar 
State. 

Magyar  history  originated  when  the  question  of  a  written  history 
became  a  burning  necessity  for  a  nation  which  yet  had  to  explain  how 
it  happened  to  get  to  Europe.  Thus  their  history  turned  out  to  be  a 
makeshift  without  either  archaeological  or  ethnographical  foundation. 
In  the  brief  presented  yesterday  by  the  representatives  of  the  **  Hiin- 

Sarian- American  Federation  "  there  are  some  very  weighty  contra- 
ictions.  Where  Mr.  Pivany  stated  that  "  the  Bohemians,  or  Czechs, 
have  made  some  allusions  to  the  semimythical  Moravian  Empire  oi 
S vatopluk,  which  is  alleged  to  have  extended  over  parts  of  northern 
Hungary  and  been  disrupted  by  the  incursion  of  the  Hungarians  in 
the  ninth  century,  the  Slovaks,  it  is  alleged,  are  the  descendants  of 
Svatopluk's  Moravians ;"  Dr.  Sekely  admits  that  "  there  were  only  a 
few  Slovaks,"  two  contradictory  statements,  both  in  the  same  brief. 
How  serious  can  such  statements  be  taken? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  could  go  on  a  great  deal  longer, 
but  I  shall  refrain  from  anything  further  that  I  have  to  say  to  the 
brief  which  you  have  so  very  kindly  said  you  would  permit  us  to 
file.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  briefs  with  the  reporter. 
(The  briefs  referred  to  were  subsequently  submitted  and  are  here 
printed  in  full  as  follows :) 

To  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Gokmitteb: 

May  it  please  ^rou,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Yen  Svarc, 
of  Cleveland,  Omo,  an  American  by  birtn,  of  Czech  descent,  a  lawyer  by  profession; 
Mr.  0.  D.  Eoreff  of  Pittsburg,  an  American  citizen  of  Czech  birth,  a  newspaper  editor: 
and  myself,  an  American  citizen  of  Slovak  birth,  represent  the  Slovak  League  of 
America  and  the  Bohemian  National  Alliance,  wiiich  have  branch  oiganizatioiis  in 
more  than  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  privilege  it  has  extended  to  us 
in  granting  us  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  present  to  you  the  case  of  Czedio- 
Slovakia  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Mi^ar  Grovernment.  Our  purpose  in  view  in 
appearing  before  you  is  to  cooperate  with  your  committee  and  assist  you  in  reaching 
a  judicious  settlement  in  the  matter  entitled  ''The  Case  of  Hungary,''  and  further  to 
refute  and  correct  the  vicious  and  misleading  statements  propounded  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Maffyar  people  who  appeared  yesterday  befpre  your  honorable  body. 
I  shall  be  very  brief  and  dwell  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  MA^ysa  situation  in  the 
United  States  and  leave  the  economical,  geographical,  and  histonc^  questions  affect- 
ing the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Magyar  situation  to  my  colleagues. 

I  believe  that  you  ought  to  know  something  about  the  Ozecho-Slovak  people  in 
the  United  States.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  began  to  immigrate  into  the  United  states 
befor  the  Civil  War  and  many  of  them  fought  bravely  and  heroically  in  that  war. 
These  Czecho-Slovaks  began  to  immigrate  to  our  shores  in  large  numbers  principally 
to  escape  the  hardships  and  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the  Magyar  and 
Austrian  Crovemments  and  to  escape  muitaiy  service,  realizing  the  humiliation  and 
the  insults  that  would  be  heaped  upon  them  and  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the 
Magyar  and  Austrian  militaristic  lords. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  Magyar  case  involves  Slovakia  more  vitally  than  it 
does  the  Czechs,  I  shall  confine  myself  more  to  the  Slovak  people  in  this  country, 
a  subject  with  which  I  am  more  familiar,  having  been  intimately  connected  with 
them  for  many  years  in  various  matters  and  being  a  Slovak  by  birth. 
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I  am  submitting  the  immigration  records  showing  the  Slovak  immi^tion  to  this 
country  from  the  year  1906  to  1915,  during  which  years  their  immigration  was  laiger 
than  that  of  any  time. 

Number  immigrating  to  United  States. 


Year. 

1906 38,221 

1907 42,041 

1908 16,170 

1909 22,516 

1910 32,416 

1911 21,415 


Year. 

1912 25,281 

1913 27,241 

1914 25,819 

1915 2.069 


Total, 252.641 


It  must  be  explained  here  that  many  Slovaks  who  came  into  this  country  were  put 
down  on  the  immigration  books  as  Hungarians  or  Austrians  or  Poles  and  undoubtedly 
were  catalogued  as  such  bv  our  immigration  officials.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  this  is  a  fact,  so  that  ii  we  would  say  that  from  the  year  1906  to  1915  the  number 
of  Slovaks  coming  here  were  about  350,000,  we  would  not  be  amiss  from  the  truth. 
The  Ozecho-Slovak  population  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  approximately  about 
1,600,000,  or  five  times  that  of  the  Magyar  population  in  this  country.  Of  the  Czecho- 
slovak population,  about  75  per  cent  of  these  people  are  American  citizens.  They 
live  prinapally  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  West  Virginia,  Texas,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Yiieinia,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

Many  of  the  Slovak  immigrants  as  a  result  of  the  oppressive  educational  system 
operatmg  against  them  under  the  Ma^ar  Government  naturally  suffered  from  lack 
of  education.  It  can  therefore  be  readily  imderstood  that  they  would  migrate  to  such 
States  as  are  well  known  for  mines  and  factories  which  were  employing  imsldlled 
laborers.  Many  of  these  immigrants,  however,  are  educated  men,  having  either 
attended  or  graduated  from  Magyar  universities,  there  being  no  Slovak  universities, 
and  therefore  possess  various  professions,  such  as  medicine,  law,  the  ministry,  etc., 
while  many  of  these  have  come  here  with  exceptional  business  training  as  well  as 
with  a  variety  of  trades.    Many  of  these  business  men  have  engaged  in  various  enter- 

g rises,  such  as  banldng,  manufacturing,  and  along  other  commercial  Hues.  They 
ave  been  exceedingly  successful  in  these  business  ventures,  and  a  result  a  number 
of  them  have  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  while  others  are  in  fairly  good 
financial  drcumstancee.  They  command  the  utmost  respect  and  confidence  in  the 
business  world.  A  vast  number  of  Slovaks  comingto  this  country  possess  exceptional 
knowled^  and  experience  in  agricultural  work.  The  compensation  for  this  character 
of  work  in  the  United  States  previous  to  the  present  war  hss  been  exceedingly  inad- 
equate for  the  labor  involved,  and  considering  the  number  of  hours  expend^  in  this 
land  of  work  and  the  little  opportunity  afforded  for  advancement  in  tlus  character  of 
occupation  they  have  reframed  from  hiring  themselves  out  to  the  burners  of  this 
country,  and  instead  have  turned  to  the  mines  and  factories,  where  the  wi^es  were 
better  and  the  hours  much  shorter.  The  mechanics  who  have  acquired  their  trades, 
not  only  a  branch  of  it  but  in  its  entirety  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Hungary,  are 
now  employed  in  large  numbers  in  many  of  our  factories  and  have  been  extremely 
successful.  They  have  become  assets  to  their  employers  as  a  result  of  their  thorougn 
knowledge  and  training  in  their  particular  trades.  Many  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have 
established  reputations  as  business  and  professional  men  and  fur^er  as  artists  and 
musicians. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  developed  a  keen  interest  in  our  political  life.  Two 
Members  of  the  present  Congress  are  of  Czecho-Slovak  birth,  others  occupy  elective 
and  appointive  political  positions,  while  still  others  hold  civil-service  places  in  nearly 
every  arm  of  our  service  in  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments. 


will  remain  here.  A  great  deal  of  this  money  has  been  expended  for  the  building  of 
churches  so  that,  for  instance,  to-day  there  are  170  Roman  Catholic  churches,  about 
50  evangelical  ones,  some  Greek  Catholic,  and  a  few  churches  of  other  denominations. 
There  are  about  500  clergymen  connected  with  these  churches.  Nearly  every  church 
supports  a  school  in  whicn  an  elementary  course  is  prescribed  and  instructions  given 
both  in  the  English  and  Slovak  languages.  Many  of  these  churches  and  soiools 
occupy  city  blocks  and  have  been  erected  at  a  great  expense.  They  are  a  credit  to 
the  Slovak  people  of  this  country.  The  Slovaks  have  a  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  a  national  Slovak  home  for  the  immigrants,  all  supported  by  donations 
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of  the  various  fraternal  benefit  societies  as  well  as  by  the  people  themselves.  There 
is  also  a  Catholic  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  priesthood  and  brotherhood;  also  a 
number  of  convents  which  prepare  the  Slovak  young  women  for  the  sisterKood. 
Upon  graduation  these  sisters  are  assigned  to  the  Slovak  parishes  and  act  as  teachers 
in  the  schools  connected  with  these  churches.  There  are  many  fraternal,  sick^  aad 
death  benefit  or^nizations  which  the  Slovaks  have  formed.  Some  of  the  principal 
ones,  together  with  their  names,  membership,  addresses,  and  assets,  are  as  follows: 


Name 


National  Slovak  Societv 

First  Catholic  Slovak  union 

Pennsylvania  Slovak  Catholic  Union . . 

Slovak  Evangelical  Union 

R.  AG.  Sokol 

Slovak  Union  Sokol 

First  Slovak  Wreath  of  the  Free  Ea<;Ie. 

Cleveland  Slovak  Union 

Native  Slovak  Society 

First  Catholic  Slovak  Woman's  Union. 
Pennsylvania  Slovak  Woman's  Union. 
Evangelical  Slovak  Woman's  Union. . . 
Passaic  Slovak  Union 

Total  membership 


Member- 
ship. 


49,750 

70,909 

21,573 

10,554 

13,673 

10,917 

8,631 

1,355 

1,104 

26,044 

9,140 

4,077 

2,600 


229,993 


Address. 


Pittsburdi,  Fa 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Freeland,  Pa 

Passaic.  N.J 

Per^Ambov,  N.  J. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. . , 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Assets. 


11,170, 

1,590, 

364, 

230, 

«3, 
197, 

62, 

37, 

10, 

429, 

HI, 


8SQ.56 

1S4.70 

227.27 

225.51 

687.21 

5O&00 

770.26 

403.29 

150.00 

040.48 

791.20 


19,730.64 


There  are  about  20  other  scattered  societies  with  a  membership  of  over  20,000.  It 
can  be  safely  asserted  that  the  membership  of  all  these  societies  numbers  upward  of 
250,000  with  a  capital  of  about  $5,000,000.  All  these  societies  have  branches  doing 
business  in  nearly  every  State.  To  illustrate  the  vast  territory  in  which  they  are 
canying  on  business  let  us  take  one  of  these  larger  societies,  the  National  Slovak  Society, 
and  we  find  that  they  have  branches  in  the  following  States: 


Pennsylvania 227 

Alabama 3 

Arkansas 3 

California 2 

Golonulo 8 

Connecticut 15 

Delaware 1 

Indiana 9 

Illinois 40 

Kansas 4 

Montana 6 

Mississippi 4 

Maryland 3 

New  Jersey 23 

New  York 32 

New  Mexico 1 


Ohio 58 

Rhode  Island 2 

ViiginJa. 4 

West  Virginia 15 

Washington 5 

Wyoming 2 

Iowa 4 

Louisiana 1 

Massachusetts 3 

Michigan 6 

Minnesota 8 

Oklahoma 3 

Wisconsin 9 

Kentucky 1 


Total. 


459 


The  Slovaks  also  have  a  number  of  libraries  containing  many  volumes  of  Slovak 
authors  as  well  as  works  of  other  authors  which  have  been  translated  into  the  English 
and  Slovak  languages.  Many  Czechs  and  Slovak  newspapers  are  published  in  this 
country  and  are  as  follows: 

SIiOVAK  NBWSPAPRRS. 

Daily  papers:  The  Slovak  Daily  In  America;  The  National  Daily;  The  New  York 
Daily;  The  Daily  Voice. 

Semiweeklv:  The  Slovak  In  America;  Weekly;  The  American  Slovak  News; 
Union;  Brotherhood;  The  Slovak  Voice;  The  Slovak  Progress;  National  News; 
Catholic  Sokol;  Youngstown  Slovak  News;  Obrana;  The  Farmer;  The  Miners' 
Slovak  Journal. 

Semimonthly:  Slovak  Sokol;  Woman's  Union;  Monthly;  Witness;  Life;  Junior 
News;  Oitic;  Slovak  Youth;  Ave  Maria;  Advice;  Children's  Friend. 

Some  of  the  Czech  newspapers  are  as  follows:  Pokrok  Zapadu;  Czechoslovak; 
Svomost;  Slavia;  Zajmy  liau;  Spravedlnost;  Denni  Hlasatel;  American  Svet; 
Hlas  Lidu;  Hospodar. 
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Besides  the  above-mentioned  newspapers  there  are  manv  new8pai)ers  and  periodi- 
cals published  under  various  names  ana  issued  during  dinerent  periods  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  issues  have  a  very  laige  circulation  and  reach 
nearly  every  section  in  the  United  States.  These  newspapers  are  principally  the 
only  source  of  enlightenment  to  the  Czechoslovaks  in  this  coimtry .  An  organization 
has  been  formed  in  this  country  called  the  Slovenska-Liga  (Slovak  League)  and  is 
backed  by  all  the  Slovak  newspapers  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  these  latter 
ones  having  sold  their  body  and  soul  to  the  Magyar  representatives.  This  organi- 
zation has  allied  itself  with  the  Czechs  (Bohemians)  of  tms  country  and  it  has  been 
popularly  known  as  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council.  The  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation has  been  to  assist  this  Government  in  the  past  world  conflict  and  to  secure 
freedom  and  justice  for  their  very  much  oppressed  brethren  in  Europe  in  securing  the 
independence  of  CzechosloviJaa  which,  thank  God,  they  now  have.  The  Bohe- 
mian National  Council  and  the  Slovak  League  are  supported  by  popular  subscription 
from  their  people  who  have  freely  contributed  to  the  worthy  cause  which  these  organi- 
zations represent. 

PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

The  vast  number  of  Slovaks  immimting  each  year  from  the  former  government  of 
Hungary  to  this  country  developea  a  serious  problem  for  the  AustriarHungarian 
Government  to  solve.  The  labor  situation  became  very  seriously  affected.  In  fact, 
it  was  so  serious  that  the  former  Hungarian  government  was  forced  to  adopt  some  means 
to  stem  the  tide  of  immigration.  It  was  decided  by  the  Magyars  to  spread  propaganda 
among  the  Slovaks  in  this  country  and  they  began  to  spend  money  lavi*uil)r  here  to 
Magy arize  the  Slovaks  right  in  our  own  country.  They  oegan  to  conduct  this  propa- 
ganda by  means  of  a  subsidized  press.  Articles  were  written  in  these  imscrupulous 
papers  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Slovaks  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Mislead- 
ing statements  were  printed  tending  to  show  that  the  living  conditions  affecting  the 
Slovaks  in  Hungary  had  entirely  changed;  that  these  alleged  conditions  would  mate- 
rially benefit  them.  Pamphlets  were  printed  and  generously  distributed  among  the 
Slovaks  in  this  country.  Even  a  poem  was  dedicated  to  the  Slovaks  of  this  country 
bv  a  celebrated  Magyar  poet  which  in  substance  reminded  the  Slovaks  of  the  glorious 
place  of  their  birth  and  the  loyalty  that  they  owed  the  country  in  which  they  were 
born.  In  fact,  the  Magyar  Government  went  to  such  extremes  in  this  respect  that 
thev  were  able  through  their  influence  to  send  ordained  priests  and  have  them  assigned 
to  the  Slovak  parishes  in  this  country. .  These  instructed  priests  who  carried  out  the 
mandates  of  tneir  masters  and  arch  conspirators,  upon  tneir  return  to  their  native 
soil  were  assigned  to  the  most  lucrative  and  prosperous  Slovak  churches.  The  Magyar 
Government  was  very  considerate  and  careful  tnat  these  priests  were  well  taken  care 
of  for  the  balance  of  their  lives.  But  fortunately  the  majority  of  the  Slovak  priests 
who  came  to  this  country  were  courageous  enough  to  discard  and  disobey  the  instruc- 
tions given  them.  They  resolved  to  expose  the  true  existing  conditions  in  Hungary 
and  showed  how  the  Slovaks  were  misled  by  the  instructed  pnests  and  ^ve  the  reasons 
for  it.  It  was  practically  suicide  for  this  kind  of  a  priest  to  return  to  Hungary  for  he 
would  be  given  the  jpoorest  kind  of  a  parish  and  as  a  result  he  would  be  barely  able 
to  exist  under  the  hving  conditions  that  would  be  forced  upon  him.  Such  was  the 
punishment  that  the  Magyar  Government  meted  out  to  these  patriotic  Slovak  preachers 
of  the  Gospel. 

Within  recent  years  an  American  citizen  of  Ma^ar  origin  was  appointed  by  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  special  investigator  to  study  the  immigration  situa- 
tion of  Hungary.  When  he  arrived  in  that  country  he  was  wined  and  dined  and  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  and  shown  every  consideration  by  the  officials  of  the  Magyar 
Government.  This  was  done  purposely  to  influence  ana  induce  this  investigator  to 
file  a  favorable  report  about  the  immigration  conditions  to  this  country.  It  was  not 
long  before  this  investi^tor  ascertained  the  abnormal  obstacles  that  were  placed  in 
the  path  of  the  then  Hungarian  immigrant.  The  situation  was  of  an  astounding 
character.  This  investigator,  ignoring  the  desires  of  the  Magyar  officials  made  an 
exact  and  true  report  of  the  conditions  as  he  had  observed  them  and  forwarded  the 
same  to  his  Government.  The  moment  that  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  reporting 
the  truth,  all  sorts  of  obstacles  were  immediately  placed  in  the  way  of  his  pertorming 
hie  duties  connected  with  his  mission.  Letters  were  written  to  our  Government  by 
the  Magyar  officials  endeavoring  to  discredit  this  investigator.  He  was  accused  of 
being  an  exconvict  and  upon  some  flimsy  concocted  complaint  filed  against  him,  he 
was  arrested,  convicted  and  fined.  This  merely  is  an  indication  as  to  what  extent 
the  Magyar  Government  is  able  to  stoop  in  order  to  prevent  the  truth  from  being  known 
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and  how  they  would  deal  with  a  pereon  even  if  he  represented  a  mat  and  poveirful 
country  like  the  United  States.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Maeyar  Govenunent 
representatives  in  this  country  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
against  the  Central  Powers  carried  on  a  newspaper  and  personal  propaganda  campaign 
publishing  various  articles  in  their  newspapers  the  cdntents  of  whicn  were  based  upon 
ndse  theories  with  an  intention  to  operate  against  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
The  articles  published  in  these  newspapers  as  well  as  the  personsd  solicitation  of  the 
Magyar  representatives  advised  the  Slovaks  and  the  Maj^yars  of  this  country  to  give 
up  their  positions  or  go  out  on  strikes  in  factories  and  in  other  employments  wnefre 
war  implements  were  manufactured,  basing  their  ari^ment  upon  the  pretense  that 
these  war  instnunents  would  be  used  to  destroy  the  lives  of  their  Slovak  brethern  in 
Hungarv.  Articles  in  these  newspapers  and  the  influence  of  the  Magyar  agents  ^were 
materially  responsible  in  causing  disorder  in  our  commercial  life  and  instuled  an  ill 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  people,  that  they  had  reached  through  this  means, 
against  our  country.  Their  activities  necame  so  prominent  along  these  lines  that  an 
investigation  was  ordered  by  our  authorities  and  the  information  that  was  ^thered 
was  sufficiently  convincing  to  show  us  that  these  Magyar  agents  and  their  like  -were 
creating  a  great  deal  of  disorder  in  this  country  and  thkt  they  were  just  as  bad  as  their 
brothers  in  crime,  the  German  agents.    These  agents  were  plotters  and  schemers. 

They  had  no  conscience  nor  any  decency  in  their  body.    It  was  their  object  in 
view  to  undermine  our  Grovemment.    They  stooped  ever  so  low  and  stopped  at 
nothing,  no  matter  how  cruel  or  base  it  was.    Murder  was  in  their  hearts.    They 
concocted  schemes  to  blow  up  steamships  sailing  from  our  ports,  to  blow  up  into 
splinters  our  factories  that  were  manufacturing  munitions.    The  destro^ng  of  life 
and  property  was  of  no  consequence  to  them  as  long  as  they  could  serve  their  clownish 
Emperor  Charles  and  their  Fatherland.    These  men  were  a  disgrace  to  this  glorious 
country  of  ours.    When  our  representatives  had  made  their  investigation  and  filed 
their  report,  Dr.  Dumba,  ambassador  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Government  to  the 
United  States,  was  asked  by  our  Government  to  leave  this  country.    So  we  Americans 
bid  this  gentleman  a  fond  farewell,  this  representative  of  a  supposedly  highly  cultured, 
refined  and  humane  peoples.    An  article  published  in  the  New  Europe  of  December 
19, 1918,  contains  a  newspaper  article  carried  by  the  Pesti  Hirlap,  a  Mag^  newspaper, 
which  advises  the  carrying  on  abroad  of  a  violent  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  the 
Ma^ars  and  the  expenditure  of  any  amount  of  money  necessary  to  that  end.    This 
article  is  very  signincant  as  it  is  interesting  for  the  following  reason:  On  August  10, 
1919,  a  whole  page  paid  advertisement  appeared  in  four  New  York  newspapers  en- 
titled, "To  the  American  Nation;  Real  Facts  About  Hungary,"  making  an  appeal  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  ^use  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  and  to  the  American  Nation  for  justice  to  Hungary  and  signed  "The  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Hungary;  Bertalan  Bama,  chairman;  Arnold  Somlyo, 
corresponding  secretary;  665  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  City."    This  newspaper 
advertisement  contains  absolute  misleading  statements  affecting  the  Slovak  sltuatiou 
in  which  we  are  principally  interested.    The  other  nationalities  therein  mentioned 
can  well  take  care  of  themselves  which,  no  doubt,  they  will. 

An  estimate  was  secured  by  me  from  the  manager  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  New  York  World  in  which  one  of  these  ads  appeared  and  the  amount  paid 
for  this  ad  was  exactly  11,344.  In  other  words,  it  cost  approximately  $6,500  to 
carry  the  above  advertssement  in  the  four  New  York  newspapers.  Can  it  be  that 
this  sum  of  money  was  part  of  the  monev  that  was  intended  to  be  expended  as  quoted 
in  the  Pesti  Hirlap  for  foreign  propaganaa  work  or  have  the  purse  strings  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Bela  Kun  been  looeenea  or  perhaps  the  pocket  books  of  the  Magyar  landed 
aristocracv  been  opened  to  confuse  and  poison  the  minds  of  the  American  people  as  to 
the  true  racts  concerning  the  dismemberment  of  the  former  Kingdom  ot  Hiingary? 
Now,  we  behold  the  extraordinary  scene  of  witnessing  the  presence  of  representatives 
of  these  Magyar  people  in  this  room  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  pleading 
for  justice  for  their  kinsmen.  These  representatives  do  not  represent  the  HungariaDs. 
They  are  Magyars  and  only  represent  the  Magyar  people.  It  seems  that  they  have 
mislead  this  committee  as  to  whom  thev  represent  and  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
done  this  in  order  to  get  their  case  before  your  committee.  It  has  been  a  wonder 
to  me  that  they  have  not  walked  into  this  room  arm  in  arm  with  the  agents  of  tiie 
Kaiser  and  his  war  lords,  the  representatives  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  ana  the  agents 
of  Lenine  and  Trotsky  and  endeavored  to  palm  these  culprits  on  yo\ii  committee 
and  have  them  heard  as  to  the  unjustifiable  manner  in  which  their  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean possessions  have  been  taken  away  from  their  Governments.  The  Magyar  com- 
plaint against  the  dismemberment  of  former  Hungary  has  no  more  ment  than  the 
cl^m  of  the  above-mentioned  Governments.    They  are  and  have  been  our  enemies. 
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A  statement  made  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Eugene  Piv&ny,  who  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  liagyar  Government,  was  as  follows:  "if  occupation  for  a  thousand 
yean  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  country,  then  we  may  be  called 
upon  some  day  to  relinquish  our  title  to  Texas  and  California  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States—in  fact,  to  Mexico  or  to  Spain  or  to  the  Indians-Hmd  the  whole  map  of 
Europe  may  have  to  be  made  over,  too."  This  statement  clearly  shows  the  operation 
of  Mr.  Piviny's  mind;  that  if  your  committee  decides  against  the  claims  of  the  Magyar 
Grovemment,  our  Government  must,  to  be  consistent,  turn  back  Texas,  California, 
l^finnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  Mexico,  Spain,  Germany,  or  the  Indians.  It  further 
shows  conclusively  by  the  illustration  of  this  proposition  that  there  is  an  intention 
of  embroiling  the  citizens  of  our  country  into  a  foreign  proposition  by  referring  to  the 
weak  titles  tnat  according  to  their  contention  we  possess  to  the  States  above  mentioned. 

The  princi^  claim  advanced  for  the  former  Government  of  Hungary  not  to  be 
dismembered  is  because  the  constitution  of  the  Hungarian  Government  is  a  thousand 
years  old,  and  the  picture  of  this  country  is  so  beautiful  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
BpoU  it.  Hungary  has  been  justly  dismembered  and  the  territory  allotted  has  been 
fairly  distributed  to  the  people  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  this  committee  will  not  disturb  the  present  b[>undary  lines  as  marked 
out  and  &g]eed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  our  country,  as  well  as  our  associated 
powers.  The  Magyars  nave  been  convicted  by  the  civilized  world  for  the  cruel  and 
inhuman  pc^  they  played  in  the  past  world  war.  They  are  now  at  the  bar  of 
jiistice  awaiting  sentence.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed 
upon  them,  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  their  souls. 

But,  let  us  see.  What  did  the  Czecho-SIovaks  do  to  help  us  win  the  war?  A 
Czecho-Slovak  army  was  recruited  in  this  country,  numbering  about  3,500  men.  All 
the  members  of  tiiis  army  were  not  American  citizens.  Some  of  them  were  beyond 
the  draft  age.  They  were  under  no  particular  obligation  to  serve  our  country  by  the 
taking  up  of  arms.  But  they  willingly  and  gladlv  volunteered  their  services  in  this 
army  ana  with  bullet  and  cold  9teel  were  cheerfully  anxious  to  defend  it.  for  a  cause 
which  the>r  knew  was  just  and  right.  This  Czecho-Slovak  army  receivea  its  prelim- 
inary training  at  Stamford,  Conn.  This  army  was  maintained  and  supported  by  the 
Czecho-Slovs^  people  of  this  country.  These  courageous  and  brave  men  left  their 
wives,  sweethearts,  parents,  and  dependents  behind  them,  and  with  the  greatest 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  sailed  for  the  battlefields  of  Eiirope,  happy  and  contented  to 
serve  our  country  and  to  help  defeat  the  barbaristic  Huns  and  help  thereby  to  secure 
freedom  and  independence  for  their  centuries  oppressed  kinsmen  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 
The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  this  country  contributed  largely  to  the  Bed  Cross,  bought 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Liberty  bonds.  Information  of  the  greatest  importance 
relating  to  the  enemy  spy  operations  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  was  furnished 
to  our^different  departments.  In  fact,  their  activities  to  help  us  win  this  war  became 
so  prominent  that  the  United  States  Government  recognized  the  services  rendered 
by  these  people  to  us  and  took  the  Czecho-Slovak  people  out  of  the  column  of  alien 
enemies  and  classified  them  as  loyal  Americans  and  staunch  supporters  of  the  Allies. 

Before  the  United  States  declared  war  against  the  Centi^  rowers,  hundreds  of 
Czecho-Slovaks  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Anny.  Surely  their  anxiety  to  fight  the 
Huns  shows  absolutely  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  Magyar  Government 
as  the  Mag[yar  representatives  would  have  this  committee  to  believe,  but  that  they 
want  to  join  hands,  which  they  havCj  with  their  brother  Czechs  and  maintain  the 
Czecho-I^ovak  Republic  and  tne  temtory  which  has  been  iustiy  allotted  to  them. 
It  is  now  an  historical  fact  as  to  what  service  was  rendered  by  the  Czecho-Slovak 
army  in  Siberia.  There  is  no  Question  but  that  they  were  directiy  responsible  in 
saving[  Russia  for  the  Allies  ana  thereby  keeping  German  influence  out  of  Russia. 
The  civilized  world  recognizes  the  great  service  rendered  by  this  courageous  army  to 
mankind. 

But  what  did  the  Magyars  do  during  the  war?  Not  one  single  instance  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  Magyar  representatives  either  in  their  oral  testimony  or  in  their 
briefs  as  to  the  particular  services  rendered  by  the  Magyars  in  this  country  to  help  us 
win  the  war.  What  consideration  as  American  citizens  do  they  really  deserve  at  the 
hands  of  this  committee? 

In  conclusion,  I  might  state  that  there  were  thousands  of  Czecho-Slovaks  who 
volunteered  or  were  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy, 
many  of  them  holding  ranks  as  officers.  They  fought  bravely  and  with  distinction 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  boys.  Many  of  them  have  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
are  now  buried  in  ^ves  upon  the  batUe  fields  of  Europe  never  again  to  come  back 
to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Many  of  them  have  been  crippled  and  wounded. 
They  are  now  nearly  all  back  home  again.  Whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place 
during  Uieir  absence  they  will  find  mat  the  United  States  nas  its  heart  in  the  ri^ht 
place  and  with  open  arms  will  welcome  them  back  again  into  the  folds  of  safety  which 
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they  have  so  faithfully  helped  to  maintain.  There  will  be  purer,  sweeter  love  of 
country  and  stronger  ties  of  friendship  for  those  who  will  have  contributed  to 
pay  the  price  of  our  beloved  America  no  longer  a  foreigner  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  but  back  home,  his  home,  our  home,  a  home  of  liberty,  of  freedom, 
of  justice,  of  democracy,  our  America. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  Vaczy, 
'        For  the  Slovak  Leaoub  of  America  and 

Thb  Bohemian  National  Aluanck. 
Washington,  D.  G.,  September  4' 

Some  light  on  Magyar  history. 

The  brief  submitted  to  this  honorable  body  by  the  representatives  of  the  Magyars 
is  packed  with  deliberate  falsehoods,  historical  inaccuracies,  and  claims  intended  to 
mislead  the  people  of  the  United  States.    Hungary's  part  in  the  war  was  not  subordi- 
nate, as  they  would  like  the  world  to  believe,  out  it  was  the  influence  exercised  by 
their  premier,  the  late  Count  Tisza,  which  acted  as  a  driving  force  in  declaring  war 
on  Serbia.    While  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Magyars  were,  seemingly  atleast, 
opposed  to  the  Hapsburgs,  they  were  always  supporting  the  Prussian  dynasty  of  the 
Hcmenzollerns.    Tne  war  on  Serbia  was  the  realization  of  one  of  their  long-cherished 
wishes,  to  expand  further  eastward,  thus  bringing  themselves  in  full  accord  with  the 
Prussian  design.    ''Drang  nach  Osten'*  (the  desire  to  get  to  the  east).    For  this  pur- 
pose Count  Michael  Karolyi  visited  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1914,  shortly 
oefore  the  war,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  support  Hungary  could  count  on 
in  case  of  war.    The  visit  of  Count  Karolyi  may  be  ri^ntfully  ccdled  a  political  trial 
balance  of  the  Magyars  before  the  war.    Count  Karolyi  was  caught  by  the  war,  and 
only  the  courtesy  of  the  allied  governments,  enabled  him  to  reach  Hungary  unmo- 
lested.   Further,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Magyars  fought  to  the  very  last 
day  against  the  Entente,  to  wit:  They  fought  as[aiiist  tnem  as  long  as  they  thought 
that  they  could  win  the  war.    When  the  armistice  was  signed  Count  Karolyi  made 
an  attempt  to  mislead  Gen.  Franchet  d'Esprey  in  representing  Hungary  of  ante- 
bellum date,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Czecno-Slovak  Republic  had  become  an 
actuality  both  by  recognition  bv  the  allied  governments  and  the  United  States,  a<9 
well  as  by  the  revolution  in  Czecho-Slovakia  of  October  28, 1918.    How  Count  Karolyi 
dealt  with  the  Allies  in  handing  over  Hungary  to  the  Bolshevild  is  treated  in  anoUier 
part  of  this  brief. 

Tlie  story  of  Arpad  and  his  alleged  conquest  of  Hungary ^  as  part  of  the  brief  of  the 
Magyars,  is  one  oi  those  historical  inaccuracies,  or  even  deliberate  misrepreeentationa, 
which  their  own  historians  repudiate.  Yet  the  Magyars  do  not  hesitate  to  appear  be  fore 
this  honorable  body  and  again  bring  out  that  as  a  fact  which  even  their  own  scholara 
refuse  to  support.  Their  claim  of  navine  had  a  constitution  nearly  as  old  as  that  of 
England  is  another  of  those  unsupported  claims.  The  historian  would  vainly  look  for 
any  nomadic  nation  which  would,  after  centuries  of  wandering,  suddenly  stop  in  a 
certain  part  of  a  country,  found  a  kingdom  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  brin^  as  proof  of 
its  state-building  capacity  with  it  a  r^y-made  constitution.  Such  a  nation  seems  to 
have  been  the  Magyars,  if  any  credence  can  be  given  their  statements.  Vambery,  the 
noted  Magyar  historian,  calls  these  stories  '| stupid  inventions."  (Vambery:  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  Magyars,  p.  177.)  Their  narration  of  the  so-called  blood  pact, 
according  to  which  seven  leaders  of  different  tribes  elected  Almos  as  their  leader^  ana 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  drew  their  blood  off  into  a  vessel  and  signed  with  it 
the  pact,  Vambrey  considers  beyond  comprehension.  "How  could  the  Magyar  his- 
torians ever  think  of  such  an  absurdity  to  attribute  to  a  full-blooded  Asiat,  imbued 
with  the  patriarchal  spirit  of  the  nomad,  such  a  constitution  and  such  institutions 
which  must  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  Asiatic  conception  of  that  period?" 
"This  also  concerns  the  'stupid  invention'  (otromba  koholmany)  about  tne  blood 
pact  *  *  *  and  these  epigons  are  naive  enough  to  enter  into  serious  analysis  of  it 
(tibe  blood  pact)."  (Vambery-  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Ma^;vraSj  p.  177.)  In  the 
same  strain,  and  with  the  same  force  are  these  historical  imposBioilities  repudiated  by 
Hunfalvy  and  Acsady.  Where  their  own  historians  refuse  to  suppport  tneir  historic 
claims,  there  certainly  is  no  reason  for  others,  who  are  not  Magyars,  to  accept  them  at 
par  value. 

The  much-boasted-of  Golden  Bull  of  King  Andreas  II  (1222)  is  far  from  being  able  to 
stand  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  great  Anglo-Saxon  document,  the  Ma^a 
Charta.  It  is  an  instrument  between  king,  feudal  nobility,  and  yoemanry,  leavmg 
out  the  serfs,  the  common  people  or  misera  plebs  contribuens,  entirely.  And  when 
with  the  faU  of  seridom  in  1848  the  political  order  in  Hungary  changed,  it  was  again 
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the  Magyar  feadal  aristocracy  that  seized  the  reins  of  political  power.  American 
vemaciuar  expresses  this  kind  of  changes:  "Head  I  win,  tail  you  lose/'  In  both 
instances  are  the  common  people  ruled  out  of  participation  in  the  government  of 
affairs. 

The  Magyars,  in  their  brief,  laid  great  stress  on  their  '* national  kings''  without 
explaining  that  thev  were  not  Magyars,  but  Roumanians,  Anjevins,  Bohemians,  etc. 
They  lay^reat  emphasis  on  the  &ict  that  the  Magyars  stemmed  Turkish  invasions  with- 
out mentioning  that  twice  the  Slavs  rescued  them  from  a  strangle-hold,  namely, 
Nicholas  Zrinsky  and  John  Sobieski,  one  a  Croatian  and  the  other  a  Pole. 

Fkom  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526),  when  Hungary  and  Bohemia  joined 
Austria  ''in  order  to  perfect  a  stronger  union  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Turks."  to 
the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1848  there  is  only  one  period  in  the  history  of  the  Mag- 
yars worth  mentioning,  to  wit,  the  Josephinian  era,  1780-1790,  when  the  Magyars  m 
order  to  resist  the  Germanizing  tendencies  of  this  monarch,  Joseph  II,  and  also  in 
order  to  protect  their  rip^hts  as  feudal  lords  and  yeomen,  began  to  Magyarize  the  coun- 
trv.  Not  until  then  did  the  Magyars  interfere  with  the  natural  development  of  the 
ouier  nationalities  in  Hungary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  nationalism  only 
developed  since  the  French  revolution  and  Hungary  was  in  that  respect  no  more  ad- 
vancea  than  any  other  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  revolution  of  1848  only  brought  freedom  to  the  Magyars,  while  the  other  nation- 
alities were  denied  that  for  which  the  Mag^rs  had  set  out  to  fight.  It  was  during 
that  period,  until  1867,  to  the  compromise  (Ausgleich)  with  Austria  that  the  idea  of 
an  integral  Macyar  State  matured.  From  that  time  until  the  day  of  the  armistice 
the  Slovaks  of  Hungary  underwent  sufferings,  degradations,  oppression  which  border 
on  the  incredible.  Flatly  repudiating  the  rights  granted  the  non-Ma^r  national- 
ities of  Huneary  in  article  44  of  the  law  of  1868,  they  denied  them  the  right  of  the  use 
of  their  mother  tongues  in  school  and  churches.  By  setting  up  a  bureaucratic  appa- 
ratus of  staunch  Magyars,  they  drove  almost  one  million  of  Slovaks  out  of  the  country 
of  their  ancestors. 

The  cult  of  Kossuth's  pseudo-liberalism  is  another  point  greatly  overworked  by 
the  Magyars,  for  while  Kossuth  fou^t  for  the  rights  of  the  Magyars  he  violently 
denied  these  same  rights  to  the  Slovaks,  from  whom  he  sprang.  R.  W.  Seton  \^tson 
(Scotus  Viator),  the  noted  Scotch  author,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Louis  Kossuth, 
visited  Hungary  in  1905  in  order  to  study  the  race  problem  on  the  spot.  He  came  to 
Hungary  an  ardent  admirej'  of  Kossuth  and  a  friend  of  the  Magjrars,  but  left  it  after 
three  years  of  intense  study  distrusted  with  their  methods,  their  insincerity,  and  their 
belief  that  everybody  was  a  fool  but  a  Magyar.  His  book  ''Racial  Problems  in  Hun- 
guy  "  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  this  subject  and  deals  with  it  exhaustively. 

Where  the  Magyars  compare  Kossuth's  conception  with  that  of  President  Wilson 
on  self-determination  they  reach  the  point  of  impudence.  To  compare  the  policy 
oi  Magyarization  in  Hungary  with  the  treatment  of  our  immigrants  coming  to  this 
country  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  underratingof  the  thinking  capacity  of  the  average 
American  citizen.  In  a  polemic  with  R.  W.  Seton  Watson  the  Magyars  compared 
the  conditions  of  the  non-Masyar  races  in  Hungaiy  with  the  condition  of  Great  Britain 
as  pertaining  to  Wales,  Scotmnd,  England,  and  Ireland,  and  R.  W.  Seton  Watson  in 
Ids  reply  considered  the  Magyars  fortunate  for  not  having  to  deal  in  their  case  with 
Irishmen  or  Scotsmen,  but  with  Slovaks.  That,  token  as  it  is,  speaks  for  itself  more 
than  could  be  expressed  in  volumes. 

Hie  Magyars  speak  in  one  strain  of  a  semimythical  Greater  Moravia,  and  in  the  same 
strain  they  admit  that  their  ruler  Arpad  conquered  Hungary  and  Greater  Moravia, 
then  under  Svatopluk.  Historians  of  note  hafe  definitely  established  the  identity  of 
Greater  Moravia  (ralacky,  Sa&uik,  and  others),  but  how  Magyar  historians  have  token 
the  fable  of  this  conquest  is  best  expressed  by  the  following  occurrence:  The  funous 
"Magyar"  artist  Michael  Munkacsi,  whose  name  originally  was  Lieb,  and  who  was  of 
German  origin,  painted  a  grand  painting  in  which  he  depicted  the  occupation  of 
Hungary  by  Arpad.  Lacking  exact  historical  proofs  he  had  to  accept  the  fiEtble  chron- 
idea  by  the  anonymous  notary  of  King  Bela.  it  shows  the  stem  Arpad,  on  horseback, 
in  the  background  his  staff  and  masses  of  troops;  before  Arpad  are  kneeling  the  sub- 
jugated Slavs,  messengers  of  king  Svatopluk,  as  they  are  handing  over  to  him  a  roe 
containing  water  from  the  Danube  and  some  of  the  products  of  the  earth  as  a  symDol 
that  they  forever  relinquish  their  land  and  their  properties  in  favor  of  Arpad  and  his 
tribe.  This  picture,  though  of  great  artiMic  value,  was  impossible  from  the  historical 
standpoint  so  that  tne  ^vemment,  at  the  advise  of  sensible  people  had  it  removed 
from  ue  assembly  room  into  a  small  room  where  it  is  not  so  exposed  to  public  view  and 
criticism.  This  may  be  a  serious  blow  to  Magyar  national  pride,  out  it  does  not 
strengthen  their  case  in  the  li^t  of  history. 

To  speak  of  the  Slovaks  as  immigrants  to  Hungary  in  the  lisht  of  the  above  facts 
would  seem  quite  a  haplew  case.    It  does  not  seem  to  matter  that  archeologists  have 
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found  in  some  of  the  Slovak  castles  of  the  western  countiefl  renuiants  from  the  neoixtic 
I>eziod,  such  as  stone  molds  for  the  casting  of  bronze  swords,  bronze  coins,  etc.,  uf  dis- 
tinctly Slav  orifi;in,  bearing  all  the  characteristics  of  Slav  popular  art.  It  would  be  no 
wonder  if  the  Magyars  would  claim  that  they  made  these  on  their  wanderings  throng 
the  stepNs  of  Asia,  and  gave  them  to  the  Slovaks.  Yet,  the  production  of  metaSs  oat 
of  ores  is  only  possible  among  people  pennanently  settled.  There  are  no  traces  of 
metaluigy  among  nations,  though  tney  may  leam  to  work  them  in  their  own  crude 
way. 

The  dismemberment  of  Hungary  into  its  racial  component  parts  is  the  only  logical 
conclusion.  Another  part  of  this  brief  is  dealing  with  the  abuses  by  the  uaigyurs 
of  these  subjugated  races,  and  the  peace  conference  has  learned  to  look  at  this  question 
from  the  right  angle.  It  is,  no  aoubt,  a  painful  experience  for  the  Magyar  feudal 
lords  to  lose  11,000,000  of  former  subjects  tnroug^  miqgovemment  and  crimes  which 
have  no  parallel  in  history,  but  to  come  before  this  honorable  body,  and  claim  that 
unless  the  United  States  oecome  an  active  partner  to  the  repudiation  of  a  debt  of 
honor  to  these  subjugated  races,  the  principle  of  self-determination  is  dieer  humbug; 
if  the  Magyar  feudal  lords  are  prevented  frcxori  further  exploitation  of  these  subjugated 
races  the  league  of  nations  is  a  league  of  injustice,  is  in  our  estimation  the  acme  of 
audacity.  The  spokesmen  of  the  Magyars  must  have  left  out  of  sight  that  they  aie 
representing  an  enemy  country;  they  must  have  forgotten  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  an  associated  power  with  the  Faitente;  they  must  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  is  a  legislative  bnuich  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  other  explanati<m  for  their  brazen 
^nt. 

The  question  of  plebiscite;  the  question  of  racial  oppression  is  dealt  with  in  another 
part  of  this  brief.  Whether  the  Slovaks  are  immigrants  to  Hungary  seems  to  dwindle 
away  before  a  statement  of  the  ever  helpful  hi^rian  Vambeiv  who  states  in  the 
already  cited  book  on  the  orkiin  of  the  Magyars:  "llie  original  Magyar  (oemagyar) 
who  could  claim  this  title  rightnilly  was  a  scarce  specimen  even  in  the  twelfth  century- 
in  later  historical  periods  the  existence  of  such  an  original  Magyar  must  be  considerea 
as  illusorv.''  "In  the  veins  of  the  present  generation  of  Magyars  Uiere  is  not  even 
contained  one  single  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  original  Magyar."  (Vambery:  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  Magyars,  p.  369.)  It  is  not  verv  probable  that  infusions  of  such 
blood  have  taken  place  since  Vambery  wrote  his  book  in  1896.  Now,  then,  these 
Magvars,  according  to  Vambery,  are  not  of  the  original  Magyar  stock,  and  immigrated 
to  Hungary,  as  stated  in  one  ot  the  preceding  pan^:raphs*,  during  the  twelfth  century. 
That  they  permitted  the  Slovaks  to  get  there  dunng  the  eleventh  century  is  indeed 
y&ry  consiaerate  of  them. 

Ilius  we  find  that  the  Magyars  in  preparing  their  brief  which  is  de  facto  an  applica- 
tion for  a  license  for  the  exploitation  ox  the  mrmer  subjugated  races  of  Hungary  have 
again  committed  the  same  deliberate  falsehoods;  they  have  again  built  up  their  plea 
on  an  agglomeration  of  canards;  they  have  again  tned  the  old  game  at  which  they 
are  and  were  such  masters.  They  have  again  dared  to  brazenly  lie.  before  this  hon- 
orable body.  Viewed  in  the  lignt  of  history  their  whole  existence  is  a  makesbift 
affair,  and  if  they  do  have  an  historical  miasion,  as  they  undoubtedly  have,  they 
ought  to  be  limited  to  bring  conclusive  proof  before  this' honorable  body  that  they 
are  capable  of  governing  themselves  which  they  have  yet  to  show.  But  they  have 
proven  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  are  not  able  to  govern  others. 

In  conclusion  we  want  to  state  that,  concerning  historical  facts: 

1.  The  Slovaks  were  in  Europe  in  prehistoric  times. 

2.  The  Slovidcs  did  not  arrive  in  Europe  during  the  migration  of  nations,  because 
such  a  large  body  of  people  could  not  nave  entered  Eiirope  without  having  been 
noticed  by  historians  and  chroniclers. 

3.  Modem  historians  are  trying  to  trace  their  origin  by  the  names  of  rivers,  moun- 
tains, cities,  and  settlements  of  prehistoric  origin. 

4.  Francis  Palacky,  Czech  historian,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  Greater  Moravia 
was  not  a  myth,  but  an  actuality. 

5.  The  Byzantine  Emperor  Mauricius  (582-002)  writes  about  them  that  they  were 
a  liberty-loving  people,  and  very  democratic.  That  they  even  rejected  the  idea  of 
one  ruler,  but  lived  m  autonomous  communities. 

6.  That  this  loose  form  of  government  explains  to  a  certain  degree  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  some  of  these  counties  (zupy)  joined  the  Magyars  after  their  arrival  in 
Hungary.  That  this  junction  was  voluntary,  and  that  conquest  belcmgs  into  the 
realm  ot  fables. 

7.  That  quotations  taken  from  history  of  the  Magyars  are  from  the  book  by  Azmin 
Vambery,  entitled:  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Ma^jrars  (A  magyaraag  keletkesese  es 

gyarapodasa)- 

8.  That  Vambery  calla  the  alleged  conquest  by  Aipad  a  "atapid  inyention." 
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9.  That  both,  their  constitution  and  the  blood  pact,  are  products  of  the  most  brutal 
fancy  and  imagination. 

10.  That  Ignace  Acsay,  another  of  their  historians,  calls  the  anonymous  notary  of 
King  Bela  a  person  laclang  common  sense  and  his  claims  unacceptable  by  sound 
reason. 

11.  That  Paul  Hun&lvy,  in  his  ethnographic  studies  calls  it  utterly  unreliable  and 
mere  poetry. 

12.  That  Maeyar  culture  of  that  period  was  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  other  nomads. 
That  state-building  qualities  with  them  were  lacking,  as  they  would  with  otiier  no- 
madic nations. 

13.  That,  according  to  Vambery,  in  his  quoted  work,  the  Magyars  did  not  create  a 
constitutional  organization  durins  the  time  of  their  wanderings.  That,  like  their 
present  religion,  they  acq[aired  all  their  government  institutions  at  a  later  period,  in 
their  new  home  lana,  during  the  time  of  their  settlement,  after  a  fundamental  chimge 
of  economic  and  cultural  conditions,  and  their  influence  upon  public  affairs  ^ey 
only  acquired  during  the  past  century. 

14.  That  the  Magyars  came  to  Hungary  as  nomads,  without  any  definite  intentions 
of  settling  down,  being  hirelings  or  mercenaries  of  the  various  rulers  who  waged  con* 
stantly  war  upon  each  oUier. 

15.  That  at  the  time  they  claim  to  have  founded  the  Magyar  State  they  had  neither 
the  qualifications  nor  the  necessary  force  to  do  it. 

16.  That  the  famous  Slavonic  lingiiist  Dr.  Frank  Miklosich  in  his  book,  ''The  Slav 
Elements  in  the  Ma^ar  Lang:uage,  '  proves  that  they  did  not  have  the  slighest  con- 
ception on  state  buildine;  that  their  language  lacked  such  terminology,  and  that 
thev  borrowed  such  words  from  the  Slavs  surrounding  them.  That  there  are  over 
1,0(10  such  words,  all  of  Slav  origin,  which  must  have  been  strange  to  a  nomadic 
tribe;  thskt  they  adjusted  these  words  to  their  lin^:ual  peculiarities. 

17.  That,  as  nomads,  they  did  not  know  buildine  of  houses  and  that  they  had  no 
use  for  them  on  their  wanderings.    That  they  lived  in  tents  and  on  wagons. 

18.  That  they  gradually  adopted  all  their  culture  from  the  Aryan  races  with  whom 
they  came  into  contact;  that  they  axe  heavily  indebted  to  the  Smvs  in  this  respect. 

19.  That  Magyar  feudalism  and  yeomanry  were  greatly  responsible  for  the  material 
and  mental  sufferings  of  the  common  people  unto  the  present  oay,  and  that  the  Golden 
Bull  of  King  Andreas  II  was  a  perpetual  lease  of  privileges  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  people. 

2  J.  That  tne  so-called  Ma^ar  nobility  is  only  Magyar  in  name;  that  it  is  descended 
from  carpetbaggers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  who  were  dumped  into  Hungary  during  the 
various  invasions;  that  there  is  hardly  one  Maygar  nobleman  left  who  could  trace  Ma 
lineage  to  the  original  Maygars. 

21.  That  the  Magyar  langua^  was  not  the  so-called  language  of  the  State  but  that  it 
was,  until  almost  1848  the  Latin  language  which  had  been  in  use  in  the  courts  and  the 
administration  of  the  country;  that  tne  majority  of  the  most  chavinistic  nobles  did  not 
know  the  Magyar  lang^uage  at  all;  that  only  the  common  people  spoke  whatever 
language  they  Imew  wmle  the  nobility  q>oke  German,  and  during  certain  periods  even 
Czech. 

22.  That  durinff  the  Josehinian  era,  1780-1790,  owin^  to  the  Germinizing  tendencies 
of  that  monarch  Magyar  nationalism  got  aroused,  and  since  then  did  its  nefarious  work 
toward  the  denationalization  of  the  subjugated  races  in  Hungary;  that  this  Magyariza- 
tion  lasted  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

23.  That  the  Magyar  State  is  not  of  Magyar  origin  but  is  the  product  of  non-Magyar 
brains. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

o.  d.  kobeff. 

Maotab  and  Gbrm an  Propaoanda,  or  the  Art  of  Putting  Keason  to  Sleep. 

During  this  war  a  sudden  discovery  was  made.  It  was  the  art  of  influencing  people 
and  making  them  believe  something  which  would  ultimately  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  those  setting  in  motion  these  suggestive  thoughts.  Asiae  from  thought  suggestion 
this  art  also  resorted  to  various  methods  of  violence  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  minds  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  whole  nations.  For  want  of  a  better  designation 
we  termed  this  art  G erman propaganda.  The  success  of  German  propaganda  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  lack  of  knowledge  which  the  person  who  is  sought  to  he  made  its  victim 
possesses  regarding  certain  conditions  or  facts;  its  aim  is  to  deceive  him,  to  cause  him, 
for  instance,  to  believe  that  vice  is  a  virtue.  This  art  of  deception  was  not  new  to  the 
Germans  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  did  not  have  its  rise  in  this  war  but  long  ante- 
dated it.    The  same  is  true  of  Magyar  propaganda.    In  the  United  States  Magyar 
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propaganda  had  a  double  advantage.  For  deceiving  the  American  public  it  relied 
upon  two  thin^,  namely,  the  Koesuth  myth  which  sought  to  miJce  us  believe  that 
Koesuth  was  aliberator  in  the  sense  that  Washington  was,  and  that  he  was  the  champion 
of  universal  liberty.  The  truth  is  that  he  was  neither;  but  he  was  a  tyranical  oppreBsar, 
a  rampant  Magyar  jingo  and  imperialist  who  though  himself  a  Slovak  by  race  became  a 
traitor  to  his  own  people  and  stood  for  the  piinciple  of  subjugating  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  Huneary,  composed  of  Slovaks,  Serbs,  Groats,  Garoatho-RuBsians  and 
Roumanians  to  the  MagW  minority.  Kossuth  viaited  the  United  States.  Our  people 
were  taken  in  by  him.  They  knew  something  about  the  Hapsburgs  and  detested  them. 
Kossuth  fought  against  the  Hapsbuigs  and  without  any  further  investigatioii  of  the 
man  and  his  works  our  people  rushed  to  the  conclusion* that  his  cause  must  be  a  just 
one.  But  in  our  day  this  Magyar  myth  about  Kossuth  has  been  exploded  and  he  has 
b«en  awarded  his  proper,  unenviable  place  in  history.  Yet  the  Magyars  continue  to 
deceive  our  people  with  the  old  Kossuth  fairy  tale. 

(References:  "Racial  Problems  in  Hungary*'  by  Seton-Watson;  "Corruption  and 
Reform  in  Hungaiy'*  by  Seton-Watson.) 

Secondly,  the  MBg3rar  propagandists  have  been  exploiting  the  word  Hnneary  and 
Hungarians.  This  has  been  their  favorite  pastime,  especiaUy  in  the  United  States. 
Edw^  Freeman,  the  great  English  historian,  once  said  that  to  properly  understand 
the  ^graphical,  phvsical,  and  ethnolo^cal  conditions  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  would  in  itself  require  a  liberal  education.  In  view  of  that  statement  it  is 
no  discredit  to  our  people  that  the  majority  of  them  have  not  the  information  at  hand 
which  would  enable  them  to  make  proper  deductions.  The  Magyvs,  realizing  this 
situation,  employed  it  to  deceive  the  American  public  and  to  fotmd  upon  the  lack  of 
our  information  their  insidious  propaganda. 

What  was  formerly  termed  the  Kingdom  of  Hungarv  is  a  geograx>hical  area  in  central 
Europe  which  comprises  a  polyglot  State .  This  late  State  is  inhabited  by  the  following 
nations  or  parts  of  nations:  In  the  north  by  the  Slovaks,  an  entire  nation;  in  the  south 
by  the  Groats,  an  entire  nation,  and  by  the  Serbs,  a  kin  of  the  Groats,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  these  two  bein^:  that  the  Groats  are  Roman  Gatholic  in  reli^on  and 
employ  the  Latin  alphabet  while  the  Serbs  are  Greek-Orthodox  in  religion  and  employ 
the  Cyrillic  alphabet.  In  Transylvania,  the  southeastern  part  of  Hungary,  tnere 
live  the  Roumanians,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Hungary  live  the  so-called 
Gaiipatho-Russians.  The  Magyars  themselves  occupied  the  central  Danubian  plain. 
The  total  population  of  Hun^y  before  the  nations  of  Hungary  disintecrated  it  into 
its  component  parts  by  enforcing  the  principle  of  the  self-determination  of  nations,  was 
about  22,000,000,  of  whom  approximately  9,000,000  were  Magyars  and  13,000,000  non- 
Magyars.  The  Slovaks  have  occupied  Slovakia  in  northern  Hungary  centuriee  before 
the  Magyars  came  there  as  a  nomadic  tribe.  ^ 

These  various  nations  of  Hungary  lived  in  peace  and  concord  with  one  another 
throughout  the  middle  ages  and  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Latin  lans:uage  was  the  lan^age  of  the  courts  and  of  the  civil  administration  of  Hun- 
gary until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  the  bond  that  united  the  poly- 
glot peoples  of  this  polyglot  kingdom.  In  1848  the  Magyars  asserted  themselves  as 
the  aominant  nationalily,  and  with  Koesuth  begins  the  era  of  their  chauvinistic 
attempts  to  denationalize  the  non-Magyar  majority,  to  efface  the  non-Magyar  nations 
and  to  make  the  country  homogeneous  in  language  and  national  consciousness.  In  a 
word,  to  rob  the  non-Magyar  majority  of  its  national  heritage. 

In  1867  the  Magyars  wrested  irom  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  the  so-called  agreement 
(Ausgleich),  under  which  they  were  made  complete  masters  over  the  destimes  of  the 
non-Macyar  nations  in  the  late  Hungarian  Kingdom,  and  from  that  time  dates  the  most 
brutal  denationalizing  policy  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Upon  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  non-Magyar  nations  of  Hungary  was  to  be  reared  a  new  Magyar  empire. 

In  the  pamphlet  submitted  to  you  by  the  Magyar  representatives  entitled  "The 
Gase  of  Hungary, '  *  a  constant  effort  is  being  made  to  prove  that  the  Magyars  in  Hungary 
were  only  trying  to  do  that  which  has  been  done  in  the  United  States,  namely,  to 
have  the  people  learn  the  language  of  the  country.  How  false,  arroeant,  and  mis- 
leading this  cliam  is  becomes  apparent  from  the  fact  that  article  44  of  tne  law  of  1868, 
whose  provisions,  however,  were  never  put  into  effect,  but  which  was  merely  used 
as  a  means  of  deceiving  the  world  by  mrading  it  as  an  instrument  of  modem  liberalism, 
guarantees  to  the  nations  inhabiting;  Hungary  the  Tight  to  maintain  their  own  mother 
toneue  in  church  and  school,  ana  e^iarantees  to  tnem  their  national  individuality 
and  civil  ec^uality.  We  ask  these  Maygar  gentlemen,  who  so  glibly  point  to  our  case 
of  Galifomia,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  that  if  these  are  parallel  cases,  why  was  it 
necessary  for  the  Magyars  to  make  these  guaranties  to  the  non-Masyar  nations  if  the 
Magyars  did  not  owe  them  any  duty  in  tnis  respect?  We  also  ask  them  why  they 
are  now  tiying  to  deceive  the  Ainerican  public  with  the  claim  of  their  prior  occupation 
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of  Hungary?  If  the  Ma^ryare  were  the  sole  owners  of  Hungary  by  virtue  of  prior  set- 
tlement, why  was  it  necessary  to  make  this  guaranty  to  the  non-Magyars?  We  wirii 
to  explain,  nowever,  that  although  these  guaranties  were  on  paper,  that  they  were 
put  on  paper  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  peeudo-Magw  liberalism  to  the 
rest  of  tne  world,  but  that  they  were  never  put  into  effect  and  that  the  Slovaks  par- 
ticularly were  the  object  of  the  bitterest  policy  of  denationalization,  were  t3rrannized 
over,  and  defrauded  of  all  their  natural  rights. 

If  the  representatives  of  Magysi  imperialism  would  be  honest  they  would  freely 
admit  that  the  situation  in  Hungary  as  pertains  to  the  various  nations  is  akin  to  that 
in  Switzerland,  where  peoples  speaking  three  languages  live  side  by  side,  yet,  unlike 
Hungary,  in  fully  respecting  each  other's  linguistic  rights.  They  would  also  admit 
that  since  1867  tne  Magyar  oligarchic  clioue  of  feudal  lords  whicn  has  had  Hungary 
by  the  throat  has  been  violently  opposed  to  any  solution  of  this  polyglot  situation 
by  refusing  to  make  any  concessions  toward  a  federalistic  form  of  government,  and 
that  they  have  always  stood  out  violently  for  the  policy  of  a  ruthless  Magyar  imperial- 
ism which  would  devour  the  non-Magyar  nations  and  mold  them  over  into  the  dreamed- 
of  Mag3rar  State.  This  Maygar  State  idea  had  its  birth  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century 
and  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Hungary.  The  Magyar  State 
idea  drove  the  chauvinistic  Magyar  nation  into  the  hands  of  the  undemocratic,  mil- 
itaristic, feudal  lords,  such  as  Tisza,  Apponyi,  and  others,  who  forced  their  backward, 
unprogressive,  medieval  ideas  upon  the  entire  population  of  Hungary  and  drove  the 
Ms^n^ar  people  into  this  war  in  order  to  further  their  imperialistic  designs. 

rnie  Magyars  have  a  double  face,  one  is  for  appearance  at  home  in  Hungary  and  the 
other  they  show  abroad.  Their  conduct  at  home  is  reactionary,  brutal,  and  oppres- 
sive. The  entire  effort  of  their  government  was  exerted  at  all  times  since  1848  m  the 
effort  to  denationalize  the  non-Magyar  nations  which  were  occupying  this  common 
region.  Their  conduct  in  the  outer  world  was  one  of  unending  aeception  by  which 
they  sought  to  create  the  impression  that  they  were  imbued  with  democratic  ideas 
and  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  the  non- Magyar  nations. 

The  flimsy  justification  which  the  Magyars  sought  to  establish  for  their  bnital, 
cynical,  imperialistic,  designs  at  home  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  Magyar 
language  they  had  no  word  for  Hungary.  The  term  Magyar-Orszag,  meaning  the  Mag- 
yar country,  being  to  them  synonymous  with  the  term  Hungary.  Hence,  in  the 
United  States  they  have  sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  every  Hungarian  or  a 
person  coming  from  Hungary  was  a  Magyar,  though  they  seldom  used  the  appella- 
tion Magyar,  preferring  to  use  the  worci  Hungarian  in  order  that  they  misht  more 
readily  deceive  the  uninformed  and  unitiated.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  non-Magyar  people  of  Hungary  resented  to  be  called  even  Hunga- 
rians, much  less  Magyars,  they  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Magyars.  But 
they  have  a  bitter  memory  of  the  cruel  persecutions;  and  those  of  the  non-Magyars 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  have  been  driven  here  by  these  persecutions 
and  the  economic  distress  which  accompanied  them.  For  the  Magyar  imperialism 
under  which  these  peoples  of  Hungary  nave  suffered,  and  this  applies  to  Magyars 
and  non-Magyars  alike,  was  sponsor^  by  the  Maj^j^ar  nobility  who  composed  an  oli- 
garchy of  feudal  lords  for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  exploiting  the  masses  of  the 
population,  denying  these  masses  the  right  of  univenal  suffrage  and  proper  repre- 
sentation in  matters  of  government. 

This  feudal  oligarchy,  represented  by  such  men  as  the  late  Count  Tisza,  Count 
Apponyi,  and  others,  have  oeen  the  chief  propagandists  of  Hungary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  so-called  int^rity  of  Hungary  so  that  they  might  continue  in  their  undemo- 
cratic and  reactionary  manner  to  exploit  the  22,000,000  of  the  population  for  their 
own  selfish  enrichment.  Magyar  imperialism  is  but  a  cloak  to  them,  so  that  they 
can  play  upon  the  vanity  of  the  9,000,000  Magjrars  and  use  these  not  only  for  their 
exploitation  but  as  an  instrument  for  the  denationalization  and  consequent  subju- 
gation of  the  remaining  13,000,000  of  non-Magyars.  In  a  word,  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue their  feudal  overlordship  over  Hungary  in  this  modem  era  which  has  outgrown 
their  medieval  ideas. 

CONCRBTB  CASES  OF  MAOTAR  PROPAOAKDA  AND  TTS  ST8TBM. 

During  the  war  in  reliance  upon  the  deception  and  mystification  of  the  peoples 
of  Western  Europe  the  Magyars  had  the  effrontery  to  maintain  in  London  itself  a 
propannda  bureau.  Fortunately  the  English  upon  its  disco venr  put  an  end  to  it. 
They  have  used  in  Switzerland  a  propaganda  bureau  known  as  "Agence  Centrale," 
and  they  are  carrying  on  active  propag^da  detrimental  to  the  Entente  cause  wherever 
they  believe  their  efforts  will  sow  the  seeds  of  discord.  In  Holland  they  have  estab- 
lished the  ''Hollandsch-Nieuwsburo^ "  which  haa  been  working  under  the  guidance 
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of  their  agents,  Pazmandy  and  Caemiak.  The  impertinence  of  GBemiak  became  bo 
great  that  he  was  expelleid  from  Holland.  We  do  not  seek  to  deny  to  an^  one  the 
right  to  influence  his  fellowmen  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  his  nation  if  it  ib  done  in 
an  honest,  upright  manner,  but  we  protest  against  insidious  efforts  in  this  direction 
which  employ  falsehood,  intrigue,  deception,  and  craftlnesB,  not  to  mention  other 
dishonorable  devices,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  world  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
of  Uiis  war  at  the  terrible  cost  of  millions  of  lives  and  the  expenditure  of  treasure  that 
begzars  the  imagination. 

That  this  purpose  has  been  set  down  by  the  Magyars  so  that  by  craftiness  tbey  can 
now  obtain  what  they  failed  to  do  by  force  of  arms  is  apparent  from  the  following 
citation  from  the  Pesti  Hirlap  of  Budapest:  ''In  the  three  coming  months  we  have  to 
concentrate  all  our  efforts  on  the  work  abroad;  no  matter  how  much  it  costs,  whether 
it  is  one  million  or  one  hundred  thousand  millions,  it  is  worth  it.  Every  article 
written  in  French,  English^  or  Italian,  will  save  for  us  one  square  kilometer  of  Hun- 
garian territory.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  a  clever  mana^r  to  spread  into  the  drcles  of 
our  enemies  wnat  the  staff  of  writers  will  prepare.  It  is  necessary  to  send  into  every 
foreign  country  with  Andrassy,  Apponyi,  and  other  Magyar  statesmen,  Magyar 
soduists  who  speak  foreign  lan^ages  fluently,  for  we  can  not  spare  Andraasy  and 
Apponyi  and  their  equals  when  there  is  a  question  of  propaganda  in  foreign  countries. " 

It  is  estimated  that  the  full-pafe  advertisements  wnich  appeared  in  some  of  the  daily 
papers  of  New  York  and  signed  oy  the  so-called  American  Committee  for  the  Relief 
of  Hungary,  have  cost  about  $6,500.  The  New  York  American  late  in  July  contajnecl 
an  article  by  Count  Apponyi  which  contains  the  same  misstatements,  falsities  and 
misrepresentations  that  are  contained  in  the  advertisement  above  referred  to.  The 
same  misrepresentation  has  been  carried  on  in  the  pamphlet  submitted  to  your  honor- 
able committee  entitled  ''The  Case  of  Hungary, ''^  and  signed  by  Eugene  Pivany  as 
secretary  of  the  Hungarian- American  Federation.  Mr.  Pivany  admits  that  he  has 
been  at  Budapest  in  close  touch  with  Magyar  statesmen  during  the  whole  period  ot 
the  war,  and  that  he  returned  to  the  United  States  last  Januarjr.  There  is  but  one 
conclusion  that  we  can  arrive  at,  namelv,  that  the  effort  now  being  made  to  deceive 
the  American  public  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Hungary ''  had  its  origin  at  Budapest 
and  is  a  part  of  one  vast  conspiracy  to  rob  the  world  and  humanity  of  a  victory  for 
justice  and  righteousness  for  which  we  paid  our  coUosal  price  in  human  life,  agony  and 
treasure.  We  protest  as  American  citizens  against  the  effrontery  and  insolence  oi 
the  enemy  to  carry  on  among  us  this  insidious  activity. 

MAOYAR  PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES   BEFORE  THE   WAR. 

When  the  war  broke  out  there  were  in  the  United  States  almost  1,000,000  Slovak 
immigrants.  They  were  driven  here  by  Magyar  oppression  and  the  economic  back- 
wardness of  their  country,  thanks  to  Magyar  administration. 

The  Slovaks  from  our  country  used  to  visit  their  homeland  in  lai^e  numbers.  They 
became  imbued  with  the  American  spirit.  They  were  no  longer  the  same  docile 
Slovaks  as  of  yore  and  asserted  their  rights  against  their  foreign  masters. 

The  Magyar  Government  planned  to  put  a  stop  to  the  influx  of  this  democratic 
and  Uberaiizing  spirit.  At  nome  in  Hungary  tnis  ruling,  feudal  aristocracy  had 
d^raded  every  religious  body  and  its  ministry  to  the  levd  of  the  handmaid  of  its 
rapacious  politics  and  Magyarizing  policv.  No  priest  or  minister  would  be  ordained 
if  ne  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Magyar  {^tate  idea,  nor  could  he  have  a  parish,  which 
meant  that  he  must  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  potage. 

The  Magyar  Government  issued  an  order  to  control  the  priests  in  the  United  States 
who  had  Slovak  parishes.  They  used  the  Austro-Hunganan  consular  and  diplomatic 
service  to  spy  on  the  priests  and  congregations  and  to  act  as  informers.  In  this  last 
class  they  also  used  a  lew  renegade  priests.  The  Magyar  Government  also  sent  here 
a  bishop  for  the  Uniates,  a  branch  of  the  Roman  r^thoUc  Church,  to  which  the 
Carpatho-Russians,  neighbors  of  the  Slovaks,  belong.  Tlie  patriotic  and  loyal 
American  priests  ministering  to  the  Slovak  congr^tions  in  the  United  States  sent  a 
memorable  protest  to  their  American  bishops  resenting  the  interference  of  the  secular 
Magyar  Government  in  purely  ecclesiastical  matters.  " 

Several  years  before  the  war,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maeyar  Government,  a 
Magyar  flae  accompanied  by  some  Magyar  soil  was  sent  to  the  United  States.  The 
flag  bore  the  inscription,  "Be  ever  loyal  to  your  country^  Oh,  Magyar."  This  flag 
ana  soil  were  to  be  sent  from  one  Magyar  colony  to  another  in  the  Umted  »States.  The 
Slovak  immigrants  in  the  United  States,  through  their  accredited  representative, 
protested  to  our  State  Department  against  this  effort  of  a  foreign  Government  to 
foster  divided  allegiance  on  our  soil  and  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  worough  American 
spirit  among  a  part  of  our  people.  This  loyalty  of  the  Slovak  immigrant  in  the  light 
en  recent  events  merits  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans.    It  was  this  spirit  that  inspired 
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the  American  of  Czecho-Slovak  birth  or  descent  to  render  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
this  war.  This  spirit  brought  the  downfall  of  Dr.  Dumba,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador,  when  he  tried  to  coerce  the  Slovaks,  and  to  threaten  them  if  they  dared 
to  work  in  our  munition  plants.  At  that  time  we  see,  there  also  was  an  organization 
here  among  IiCagyars  which  was  working  for  the  relief  of  Hungary,  against  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  loyalty  league  these  same  Magyars  tried  to  form  during  the  war 
among  our  Slovak  immigrants  an  organization  called  the  Hviezda,  which  was  to  wean 
them  away  from  any  interest  in  the  war  and  in  Himgarian  affsdrs.  The  effort 
met  with  failure.  The  Slovak  remained  true  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
cause  of  his  oppressed  race. 

I  hardly  need  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Magyar  Government  subsidized  both  Magyar 
and  Slovak  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  But  this  effort  among  the  Slovaks  met 
with  resentment  and  failure;  they  saw  through  the  scheme.  One  of  these  sheets, 
called  ibe  Krajan,  will  always  live  in  their  memory  as  the  greatest  joke  in  Slovak 
joumalism. 

The  efforts  of  Magyar  propagandists  in  the  United  States  were  an  utter  failure  in 
influencing  the  Slovak  immigrants.  Now,  when  the  victory  for  an  undivided  Ameri- 
can loyalty  among  these  people  has  been  won  and  when  freedom  for  their  race  is 
dawninj^  in  the  homeland — the  insidious  hand  of  the  Magyar  enem^r — the  enemy  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Czechoslovakia^— tiuns  the  venom  of  his  vicious  propaganda 
upon  the  entire  American  public  to  deceive  us,  and  to  rob  us  of  the  realization  of  that 
ideal  for  which  we  all  struggled  and  sacrificed  so  that  peace  might  be  made  more 
secure  and  the  happiness  of  nations  assured. 

nm  THB  MAGYARS  PLAT  A  8BCONDABY  PART  IN  THB  WAR  IN   BUROPB? 

The  effort  has  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  Magyar  imperialism  to  impress 
your  honorable  committee  that  the  Magyars  in  Europe  played  but  a  subordinate  part 
in  the  war  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  play  this  part  against  their  will. 

No  one  will  deny  that  Count  Julius  Andrassy  is.a  loyal  Magyar  patriot  and  a  mouth- 
piece of  the  Maygar  people.  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  December,  1917, 
among  other  statements,  he  said: 

"The  events  of  this  war  have  shown  that  Himgary  is  the  surest  support  of  the 
monarchy,  while  the  tendencies  of  the  Czechs  are  a  great  danger  for  the  dynasty  and 
the  monarchy.  We  (Magyars)  devoted  all  our  powers  to  the  cause  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  dynasty,  and  we  did  this  from  duty,  loyalty,  and  also  egoism .  Count  Szecheny 
in  1848  summoned  the  nation  to  support  the  d^aasty  and  assiire  to  the  Magyars  a 
dominant  r61e.  At  that  time  it  was  impossible,  because  there  were  vital  differences 
between  the  outlook  of  the  dynasty  and  of  the  Magyar  nation,  and  because  the  dynasty 
stood  for  interests  in  foreign  policy  with  which  the  nation  had  nothing  in  common. 
What  was  then  impossible  has  now  happened  without  Szecheny,  without  any  great 
men:  The  (Magyar)  nation  has  itself  felt  the  interests  of  the  dynasty  and  of  the  nation 
to  be  identical,  and  placed  all  its  forces  at  the  service  of  the  throne." 

Count  Andrassy  contended,  the  Czechs  on  the  other  hand  "have  proved  disloytd 
and  part  of  their  troops  have  joined  the  enemy.  As  there  is  no  Czech  army  to  enforce 
their  claims,  they  could  only  obtain  their  aims  in  one  way,  by  revolution;  and  to 
admit  openly  such  a  poUcy  is  only  calculated  to  weaktfi  them  and  strengthen  us  (the 
Magyars).  They  think  that  with  the  amnesty  a  political  course  was  ushered  in  such 
as  justifies  them  in  putting  forward  such  claims.  I  believe  them  to  be  radically 
mistaken.  Meanwhile  from  the  standpoint  of  the  monarchy  as  a  whole,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly most  harmful  that  the  Slavs  follow  so  revolutionary  a  policy.  That  can 
only  lead  to  the  collapse  of  Austria.  It  is  to  our  interest  that  siae  by  side  with  a 
strong  Hungary  there  should  be  a  strong  Austria.  It  is  quite  certain  that  we  can 
reckon  in  every  way  upon  the  support  of  his  majesty,  both  on  account  of  his  whole 
outlook,  of  his  interest  of  self  preservation,  and  of  the  oath  which  he  has  taken  to 
oppose  every  effort  to  violate  Hungary's  integrity.  *  *  *  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  act  with  the  gpreatest  energy  against  these  excesses,  and  use  aU  our  influence 
to  prevent  dualism  being  replaced  by  federalism,  which  would  make  the  small  nations 
independent  of  Austria  ana  render  it  possible  for  them,  as  equals,  to  place  us  in  a 
minority  over  important  common  questions.  To  give  these  forces  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  our  important  affairs  as  special  autonomous  States,  would  be  equivalent  to 
consciously  destroying  the  power  of  the  monarchy.^' 
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On  the  same  occasion  Br.  Wekerle  (a  Magyar)  made  a  statement  in  which  he  bitterly 
denounced  any  effort  to  establish  federalism  in  Hungary  and  gave  assurance  that  a 
determined  policy  would  be  adopted  to  maintain  the  present  dualist  basis  and  against 
all  Slav  aspirations.    And  he  added: 

"The  best  guarantee  against  them  is  unity  (between  Hungary  and  Austria),  and  that 
is  our  strong  and  impregnable  fortress,  if  the  golden  band  which  unites  us  is  strength- 
ened by  tiie  support  of  the  Crown.  And  to  prove  its  impr^nable  chuact^,  I  venture, 
with  Mis  Majesty's  permission,  to  announce  his  declaration,  that  there  is  not  even  the 
bare  possibility  of  His  Majesty's  not  employing  all  his  authority  to  nullify  efforts  directed 
against  the  lawful  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Hungarian  State." 

The  forgoing  citations  from  eminent  Magjrar  statesmen  diow  the  position  of  the 
Magyar  people  in  their  attitude  toward  the  war.  We  need  but  recall  to  your  minds 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Magyar  prisoners  of  war  toward  the  Czecho-Slavok  soldiers 
operating  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  These  Magyar  and  Grerman  prisoners  of  war,  acting 
in  consonance  with  an  order  issued  under  the  joint  signatures  of  Wilhelm  II  and 
Emperor  Charles  that  they  ali^  themselves  with  the  Bolsheviki,  as  this  was  in  the 
interest  of  Grermany  and  Austna-Hungary,  followed  this  exhortation,  and  at  all  times 
bitterly  fought  against  the  Czecho-Slovak  anny  operating  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

We  ask,  considering  the  record  that  the  Magyars  have  made  in  this  war  as  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Entente  on  every  battle  field,  considering  the  statements  of  Magyar 
statesmen,  what  evidence  have  the  Magjrar  apologists  to  oner  in  support  of  their  state- 
ment that  the  Magyars  played  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  war? 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  STATISTICS. 

It  has  always  been  a  passion  with  the  Magyars  to  falsify  their  statistics  for  their  own 
advantage  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  they  were  the  dominant  race  in 
Hungary.  For  that  reason  scholars  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  Hungarian  sta- 
tistics are  entirely  unreliable.  But  however  unreliable  they  may  be,  the  subjoined 
statistics  are  official  Magyar  statistics  which  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  Czecho-Slovak  case  by  means  of  the  enemy's  statistics. 

To  demonstrate  the  craftiness  emploved  by  the  Magyars  in  the  presentation  of  sta- 
tistics, it  is  but  necessary  to  mention  that  the  statistics  of  1910  give  the  total  number 
of  Slovaks  as  1,967,970,  but  the  number  of  persons  speaking  the  Slovak  language  aa 
2,776,743.  Everyone  knows  that  the  Magyar,  a  member  of  the  dominant  race,  does 
not  condescend  to  learn  the  Slovak  lai^uage.  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  latter 
figure  represents  the  real  number  of  Slovaks. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Magyars  make  the  contention  that  the  difference  between 
these  figures  represents  Ma^fyarized  Slovaks,  when  the  political  pressure  heretofore 
exerted  upon  these  Magvanzed  Slovaks  is  removed  they  will  again  become  Slovak 
adherents  and  willing  subject  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State.  Furthermore,  the  Magyars 
living  in  Slovak  distncts  who  f  oim  tlie  official  class  of  carpet  baggers,  when  the  Magyars 
cease  to  rule  Slovakia,  their  function  being  over,  they  will  return  to  their  ori^^nal 
homes  in  Magyar  land,  where  they  properly  belong. 

When  the  Magyars  set  up  the  claim  that  in  any  event  some  Magyars  must  remain 
in  Czecho-Slovak  territory,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  tJiere  will  be  many 
Slovaks  who,  when  the  final  borders  are  drawn,  will  be  com]>elled  to  remain  in  Magyar 
territory.  And  these  numlUrs,  it  has  been  estimated,  will  be  about  equal.  This 
fact  will  probably  be  a  guarantee  of  mutual  tolerance.  Furthermore,  the  peace  con- 
ference has  seen  to  it  that  the  rights  of  racial  minorities  will  be  safeguarded. 

The  Slovak  counties  fall  naturallyi  nto  three  groups:  (1)  Seven,  ^ere  the  popula- 
tion is  predominantly  Slovak;  (2)  seven,  which  are  in  great  majority  Slovak,  but 
portions  of  which  are  mixed  and  therefore  debatable;  (3)  five,  which  contain  Magyar 
majorities,  certain  portions  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  attain 
a  tolerable  frontier.  In  the  following  tables  these  groups  are  divided  for  practical 
purposes  into  two  eateries:  (1)  What  can  fairly  be  assigned  without  further  question 
to  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  and  (2)  debatable  districts  which  ought,  if  the  Puis 
conference  still  has  the  time  and  ener^,  to  form  the  subject  of  a  special  inauiry  on 
the  spot,  rather  than  be  carved  up  arbitrarily  by  zH-informed  diplomats  at  a  oistance. 
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(A)  OYerwhelmJnRly  Slovak  counties: 

Trencln  (Troncsen) 

Turec  (Turocs) 

OnTa(Arva). 


LiptOT  (X'lptb) 
Zvoton  (Zolyom). . . 
Spi8(Szepe8.Zips). 
8ary8(8aro8) 


Total  (A). 


iB)  Counties  with  Slovak  majority  (deducting  debatable  dis- 
tricts): 
1.  Prespurk: 

(a)  5  districts  north  of  Danube 

ib)  Town  ol  Pressburg 

(c)  Towns  of  Timova,  Bazin,  Modor,  and  St.  George. 
a:  Nltra: 


(a)  10  country  districts. 


Towns  of  Nttra  and  Skalioe 

8.  Tekov  (Bars): 

ia)  4  country  districts 

(ft)  Towns  of  Kremnlce  and  Ujbanya. 
4.  Hont: 


(a)  2  countixdistricts  (Batovoe  and  Kruplna). 


Town  of  Stavnica  (Selmeczbanya) 

ft.  Novohrad  (Nograd):  Country  district  of  Qacs 

0.  Qemsr: 

(a)  Three  country  districts  (Sobata,  Garamvolgy,  Re- 

▼uca) 

(b)  Towns  of  Rlma  Sobata,  Revuca,  Jolsva.  and  Dob- 

slna 

7.  Zemplin:  5  country  districts 


Total  (B) 

Total  (A  and  B). 


II. 


Frespork  (Grosse  Schutt)  M 

Nltra  (ErsJBkiJ^yar,  Vagsellye) , 

Tekov  (Le  vice) , 

Komaiom  (north  of  Danube) , 

Easternun  (north  of  Danube) 

HoQt  (Ipolysag,  Ipolynyek,  Szob,  Vamosmikola) , 

Novohrad  (Novehrad,  Lucenec,  and  towns  of  Lucenec  and 


Balasa). 
[Ri 


Gemer  (Rimasec,  Putnok,  Reznava) 

Abau^Toma  (Fuzer  and  Koeice)  town  of  Kosice. 
Zemplin  (Sateralja) 


Slovak. 


284,770 
38,432 
59,090 
78,098 

113,294 
97,077 

101,856 


772,622 


137,287 
11,673 
16,605 

283,021 
9,064 

81,938 
5,738 

29,018 

8,341 

19,638 


44,768 

3,304 
80,917 


731,367 
1,503,980 


412 

32,559 

10,148 

3,061 

008 
10,703 

33,527 

16,588 

33,300 

4,988 


Magyar. 


13,204 

5,560 

2,000 

4,365 

16,509 

18,658 

18,068 


78,384 


04,740 

31,705 

6,156 

36,065 
10,269 

24,216 
1,971 

3,659 
6,340 
1,557 


11,894 

11,227 
23,978 


233,776 
312,160 


Total. 


146,179 


60,757 
64,000 
35,835 
78,379 
86,075 
62,733 

77,944 
66,922 
61,410 
37, 145 


670,199 


German. 


9,029 
10,993 
1,518 
2,591 
2,124 
38,434 
9,447 


74,136 


12,912 

32,760 

5,279 

24,069 
1,895 

16,455 
1,693 

217 

453 

56 


361 

1,858 
5,954 


103,207 
177,918 


2,841 

1,103 

318 

142 

77 

6,393 

2,134 

600 

3,604 

42 


17,344 


Total. 


310,437 

55,703 

178,745 

86,906 

133,653 

M72,867 

> 174, 620 


1,012,931 


218,876 
78,223 
28,439 

337,606 
21,437 

122,531 
9,328 

48,479 
15,185 
21,679 


58,394 

16,712 
121,627 


1,098,606 
2,111,539 


64,212 
88,320 
46,641 
81,747 
37,093 
79,761 

114,836 
84,060 

100,779 
42,937 


740,407 


1  The  County  of  Orava  has  always  contahied  the  hi^est  percentage  of  Slovaks  (94.7  per  cent  in  1900), 
but  in  1910  the  ICagyar  statisticians  suddenly  discovered  the  existence  of  16,120  Poles,  thus  conveniently 
reducing  the  Slovaks  to  75  per  cent.  This  fictitious  chanra  rests  on  the  obvious  fact  that  along  the  llnguiatio 
ftontier  the  Slovak  dialect  chows  certain  Polish  (as  also  Kuthene)  in»flffn^M^. 

>  There  are  also  50,827  Ruthenes  (12,327  in  Spis,  38,500  in  Sarys). 

The  foregoing  Btatieticfl  have  been  incorporated  from  the  New  Europe  of  April  3, 1919. 

HOW  THE  SLOVAKS  WERE  OPPRESSED  IN  HUNGARY. 

In  the  year  1867  the  Magyar  State  Idea,  the  driving  force  of  Magyar  imperialiflm, 
was  given  its  impetus,  when  the  Magyars  were  made  supreme  masters  in  Hungary 
over  the  non-Maeyar  nations,  and  from  that  time  dates  tne  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  Slovaks,  which  grew  as  time  went  on  and  reached  its  climax  during  the 
preat  war.  The  severity  of  this  oppression  has  no  equal  in  the  annals  of  European 
history.  The  Magyars  were  determined  to  wipe  out  the  3,000,000  of  Slovaks  by 
completely  Magj^anzing  them.  The  great  exponent  of  the  Magyar  State  Idea  and  of 
forceful  m^yanzation,  Bela  Grvenwald,  put  it  thus: 

*'The  revival  of  national  consciousness  among  the  non-Magvar  races  constitutes  a 
danger  to  the  Magyar  State.  In  Hungary  there  cam  be  but  Magyar  culture.  It  is 
impossible  to  gain  by  peaceful  means  the  Slovaks  for  the  Mag^yar  State  Idea.  The 
omy  thing  left  us  is  to  exterminate  them  completely.  If  the  i^gyars  want  to  survive 
they  must  enrich  their  blood  by  assimilating  the  non-Magyar  races, " 
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Pursuing  thiB  policy,  the  Magyars  first  of  all  laid  their  hands  on  the  Slovak  schools. 
In  1874  and  1875  they  closed  the  only  three  Slovak  g3rmnasia  or  higher  schools.  They 
also  disbanded  the  Slovak  scientific  and  literary  society,  the  Slovenska  Matica,  con- 
fiscated its  funds  and  biiildings.  This  property  was  turned  over  to  the  Magyar  gov- 
ernment and  later  employed  in  Magyarizing  the  Slovaks. 

The  Slovaks  were  aeprived  of  all  secondary  schools  and  hence  were  compelled  to 
seek  education  in  Magyar  schools.  Bela  Gruenwald  describes  the  rdle  of  edticational 
institutions  thus: 

"The  secondary  school  is  like  a  huge  machine;  at  one  end  Slovakyouths  are  thrown 
in  by  hundreds,  and  at  the  other  we  gather  full-fledged  Magyars. ' '  Tlie  Slovak  student 
were  prohibited  from  speaking  the  Slovak  lan^page,  from  reading  SloviJc  or  any  other 
Slav  books,  and  if  they  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  process  oi  Mi^arization  thev 
were  banished  from  the  school.  In  this  manner  the  Slovaks  were  dei>rived  of  a  col- 
tured  class.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Slovaks  from  seeking  education  in  other  Slovic 
lands,  a  Slovak  student  could  not  receive  his  license  to  practice  law  or  medicine  if 
he  did  not  have  a  diploma  from  a  Magyar  university. 

To  furnish  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  Slovakia  we  submit  the  following: 

In  1914  there  were  in  Slovakia  448  Magyar  kindergartens,  but  not  a  single  Slovak 
kindergarten. 

Primary  schools,  4,253  Mag3rar,  365  Slovak;  but  the  Slovak  primary  schools  were 
Slovak  in  name  only  as  the  Magyar  language  was  by  law  compelled  to  be  taug^ht  from 
17  to  24  hours  per  week,  and  the  whole  number  of  weekly  school  hours  was  but  26. 

There  were  138  apprenticeship  schools  for  artisans  and  merchants,  all  Magsrar,  not 
a  single  Slovak  one. 

There  were  112  Magyar  higher  elementary  schools,  not  a  single  Slovak  school. 

There  were  27  "hUsgytLT  normal  or  teachers^  schools,  not  one  Slovak. 

There  were  46  Mag3^ar  high  schools,  not  a  single  Slovak  high  school;  8  Bfagyar  hjgii 
schools  for  girls,  not  a  single  Slovak  high  schoolfor  ^Is. 

There  was  no  Slovak  university,  no  Slovak  technical  school,  no  Slovak  law  school, 
theological  academy,  or  professional  school;  all  were  Magyar. 

The  Slovak  church,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Magyar  Government  and  entiroly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  Magyarization.  When 
the  Slovaks  refused  to  recognize  Magyar  clei]^^ymen  imposed  on  them,  they  buried 
their  dead  without  religious  rites  and  left  their  children  imbaptized. 

At  Oemova  the  Magyar  Government  insisted  upn  the  dedication  of  a  Slovak 
church  by  Magyar  priests.  The  Slovak  congregation  refused  to  admit  the  Magyar 
priests.  The  government  called  out  soldiers,  though  there  had  been  no  violence, 
who  proceeded  to  shoot  into  the  neople,  killing  15  parishioners,  severely  wounding 
many  others,  sending  others  to  jau  on  the  charge  that  they  revolted  against  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Magyars  resorted  to  the  practice  of  seizing  Slovak  children  and  sending  th^i 
into  strictly  Magyar  districts  where  they  were  placed  in  Magyar  families.  This 
official  kidnapping  at  the  instance  of  the  Magyar  Government  finally  had  to  be  dis- 
continued because  public  sentiment  in  Europe  beoone  so  aroused  against  this  crime 
that  the  Ma^[yars  were  compelled  to  desist. 

Slovak  editors  were  constantly  harassed  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  so  that  thdr 
existence  became  almost  impossible.  The  Magyars  purposed  to  efface  the  Slovak 
press. 

The  electoral  laws  and  the  system  of  elections  were  so  manipulated  by  the  Magyars 
that  the  Slovaks  were  deprived  of  rightful  representation  in  the  Parliament. 

The  economic  oppression  of  the  Slovaks  by  the  Maeyars  made  it  practically  imi>06- 
sible  for  the  Slovaks  to  engage  in  industry.  Every  industrial  or  economic  undfertakLng 
required  a  Government  license,  and  the  Slovasi  were  systematically  refused  such 
licenses,  so  that  the  Magyars  would  be  able  to  hold  everything  in  their  own  hands. 
As  a  result  of  all  these  persecutions  in  the  last  40  years  739,565  Slovaks  emigrated, 
most  of  them  going  to  tne  United  States.  During  the  war  tiie  Mafi^ars  intensified 
their  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Slovaks  because  of  the  hostile  stand  which 
the  Slovaks  took  against  them  and  the  fact  tluit  Slovaks  abroad  joined  the  Entente 
armies  and  that  Slovak  prisoners  of  war  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

On  November  1,  1918,  the  Magyar  Government  at  Budape^  issued  a  decree  pro- 
viding that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Slovaks  proved  themselves  disloyal  in  the  • 
course  of  the  war,  no  real  estate  in  Slovakia  could  be  sold  unless  the  grantee  was 
approved  by  the  Government,  and  that  such  sale  would  be  either  to  the  Govemment 
or  to  a  person  designated  by  the  Govemment,  at  a  price  stipulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment.  During  the  war  Slovak  soldiers  who  would  not  deny  their  Slovak  race  were 
shot  or  hanged;  Slovak  girls  were  forcibly  abducted  under  the  pretense  of  being  taken 
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into  the  hospital  service;  in  reality  they  were  handed  over  to  Magyar  and  German 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

Under  the  Karolvi  government  the  same  Count  Apponyi,  who  is  now  imploring 
the  American  Republic  to  be  just  to  the  Magyars  and  who  asks  us  to  betray  our  Slovak 
and  other  non-Magyar  allies  and  return  them  to  Magyar  slavery,  became  the  minister 
of  education.  The  Maygar  apolosists  in  the  United  States  have  been  trying  to  create 
the  impression  that  Apponyi  and  his  clique  have  become  democratic  ana  liberal  since 
the  armistice.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  only  become  more  cruel  and  bitter.  The 
only  reason  that  they  can  not  carry  out  their  designs  upon  the  non-Ma^ar  population 
of  Hungary  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  liberated  nations  are  now  in  a  position  to 
repel  the  Mag^rars  by  force  of  arms.  Apponyi,  on  resuming  the  ministry  of  education 
in  the  Karolyi  cabinet,  outlined  a  policy  wherebv  the  last  vestige  of  the  Slovak 
language  as  well  as  other  non-Magyar  languaj^es  would  be  eliminated  from  the  schools, 
and  alfiK)  proceeded  to  further  put  under  his  MacprariziJig  influence  the  churches  of 
the  non-Magyars.  And  in  all  these  efforts  Count  Karolyi  concurred.  Yet  the  Magyar 
apologists  in  the  United  States  have  the  effrontery  to  represent  to  us  Count  Karolyi 
as  a  liberal  statesman  who  was  misunderstood  and  wrongfully  abused  by  Gen.  d'Espery 
and  the  Allies  generally. 

It  was  further  proposed  that  the  Mag3rars  should  so  manipulate  the  electorate  that 
it  would  become  almoet  impossible  for  the  non-Magyars  to  get  any  representation  in 
the  parlifunent.    In  other  words^  they  were  willing  to  further  limit  tne  franchise. 

In  the  year  1918  the  Magyars  intensified  *  *  *  their  work  of  oppression  along 
many  lines.  Instead  of  snowing  a  more  liberal  policy  to  the  oppressed  nations  of 
Hungary,  they  devised  the  aforementioned  scheme  to  expropriate  non-Magyar 
pronerty. 

Tne  resti  Hirlap,  in  an  editorial  on  November  28,  1918,  stated  as  follows: 

"The  Magyar  State  has  the  right  to  decide  what  elements  shall  possess  the  soil.  It 
has  the  right  to  assure  its  territory  against  suspect  elements. 

''The  State  must  have  an  unlimited  right  of  expropriation  in  order  to  be  able  to 
parcel  out  and  colonize  the  land.  It  must  carry  out  a  healthy  distribution  of  land  to 
the  Macyar  race,  which  alone  is  the  support  of  the  State.  To  the  south  it  is  the  Serbs 
who  hold  the  best- land;  in  Transylvania  it  is  the  Roumanians.  As  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment remains  in  power  it  must  employ  that  power  to  make  the  Magyars  masters 
of  Magyar  land.'' 

OPPRES8IOK  OF  THE  SLOVAKS  BY  THE  MAGYAR  GOVERNMENT  EXPRESSED   IN   OFFICIAL 

FIGURES. 

The  Slovaks  represent  14.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Hungary.  This  is 
the  representation  which  the  Magyars  graciously  gave  them.  These  statistics  are 
for  1914. 

1.  State  functionaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia  (17  counties  and  3  towns\  1,733  Magyars, 
32  Germans,  2  Slovaks;  (b)  in  Hungary  (exclusive  of  Croatia-Sloavnia)  out  of  13,017 
State  functionaries  there  are  12,447  Magyars,  225  Germans,  and  only  35  Slovaks. 

2.  County  functionaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  920  Magyars,  11  Germans,  18  Slovaks; 
(b)  in  Hungary  out  of  4,094  county  functionaries  there  are  3,803  Magyars,  126  Ger- 
mans. 19  Slovaks. 

3.  Municipal  functionaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  753  Magyars,  59  Germans,  11  Slovaks; 
(6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  7,090  municipal  employees  6,198  Magyars,  449  Germans,  and 
only  12  Slovaks. 

4.  Public  and  district  notaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  1,080  Magyars,  20  Germans,  33 
Slovaks;  (b)  in  Hungary,  of  the  5,313  public  and  district  notaries  there  are  4,637 
Magyars,  191  Germans,  and  only  38  Slovaks. 

5.  Judges  and  counsels  of  the  crown:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  461  Magyars,  3  Germans,  no 
Slovak;  (6)  in  Htmgary,  of  the  3,093  judges  and  counsels  of  the  crown,  2,801  Magyars, 
81  Germans,  1  Slovak  (in  the  Pest  Pilis  district). 

6.  Subordinate  officials  of  courts,  crown  counsels,  and  of  houses  of  detention:  (a) 
In  Slovakia,  805  Magvars,  13  Germans,  10  Slovaks;  (6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  5,113  of 
subordinate  officials  of  courts,  crown  counsels  and  houses  of  detention,  there  are  4,756 
Magyars,  129  Germans,  and  only  16  Slovaks. 

7.  Primary  school  teachers,  elementary  classes:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  4,  257  Magyars. 
129  (xermans,  345  Slovaks.  While  the  Slovak  population  amounts  to  76  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population,  only  7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  Slovaks,  (b)  In  Hungary, 
of  the  23,384  primary  school  teache'^,  there  are  18,480  Magyars,  992  Germans,  and  only 
404  Slovaks. 

8.  Higher  primary  men  school  teachers  and  teachers  of  higher  classes  of  primary 
schools:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  226  Magyars,  4  Germans,  2  Roumanians,  and  not  a  single 
Slovak;  (6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  total  of  1,334  higher  primary  school  teachers  and  of 
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teachers  of  primary  schools  (higher  classes)  there  are  1,268  Magyars,  35  Grennans,  and 
only  2  Slovaks. 

9.  Women  higher  primary  school  teachers  and  women  teachers  of  higher  clasees  in 
primary  schools:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  199  Magyars,  12  Germans,  1  Slovak;  (5)  in  Hungary, 
of  the  total  of  1,436  women  school  teachers  there  are  1,338  Magyars,  57  Germans. 
1  Slovak. 

10.  Secondary  (high)  school  professors:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  638  Magyars,  12  Germans, 
10  Slovaks;  (b)  in  Hungary,  of  the  total  of  3,843  professors  there  are  3,518  Magyars, 
169  Germans,  23  Slovaks. 

11.  Physicians:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  713  Magyars,  57  Germans,  26  Slovaks;  (6)  in 
Hungary,  of  the  total  of  5,514  physicians  there  are  4,914  Magyars,  312  Germans,  and 
only  35  Slovaks. 

Kemark. — In  Slovakia  almost  76  per  cent  of  the  population  speak  Slovak;  only  24 
per  cent  speak  Ma^ar. 

In  the  whole  of  Hungary  there  are  but  43.2  per  cent  of  real  Magyars  (in  1851  their 
proportion  was  36.5  per  cent);  while  14.8  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Hungary  are 
Slovaks. 

The  American  representatives  of  the  medieval  militaristic  and  reactionary  Itf  ag^yar 
oligarchy  which  once  ruled  Hungary  and  still  dreams  of  returning  to  power,  and  which 
is  made  up  of  Magyar  magnates,  the  nobility  of  the  country,  ^o  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  modem  democracy,  have  been  loudly  declaiming  about  the 
dangers  that  threaten  Magyar  Protestants  if  these  should  be  placed  outside  of  the  de- 
vot^  and  pious  care  and  protection  of  this  noble  ruling  clique.  It  was  this  same 
ruling  clique  of  Magyar  junkers,  who,  probably  impelled  by  a  powerful  Christian 
charity,  used  to  flog  their  farm  hands,  empowered  thereto  by  the  warrant  of  law,  which 
they  solicitously  put  on  the  statute  books  which  they  kindly  managed  for  the  common 
people.  In  this  instance  they,  of  course,  did  not  consult  the  wishes  of  the  farm 
nands. 

This  ruling  clique  and  its  agents  need  not  worry  about  religious  toleration  in  the 
Ozecho-Slovak  Kepublic.  The  Ozecho-Slovak  nation,  which  was  the  cradle  and  the 
champion  of  Protestantism  in  central  Europe  100  years  before  the  advent  of  Luther 
and  until  they  lost  their  liberty  in  1621,  which  began  at  Prague  the  struggle  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  gave  the  world  a  Huss  and  a  Oomenius,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  (the  Moravians),  hardly  needs  any  lessons  in 
toleration  from  the  compatriots  of  Bela  Kun.  For  the  information  of  Magyar  propa- 
gandists let  it  be  noted  here  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  government  of  Uie  Czecno- 
Slovak  Republic  was  the  publication  of  an  edict  affirming  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship. 

Yet  It  is  consoling  to  note  that  the  old  Magyar  oliwchy  and  its  agents  seem  to  posseas 
some  solicitation  about  religion.  Considering  tneir  many  crimes  during  the  war 
and  before  it,  and  their  sin-laden  souls,  it  is  a  hopeful  si^  for  the  future. 

Considering  all  the  foregoing  there  is  but  one  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive: 
It  requires  an  immense  amount  of  brazenness  on  the  part  of  any  propaganda  com- 
mittee to  try  to  convince  your  honorable  committee  and  the  American  public  Uiat 
the  Slovak  people  are  entirely  satisfied  with  Magyar  misrule  and  t3rranny,  and  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  tvrants,  returning  the  Slovak  people,  who 
have  shed  their  blood  for  their  freedom  ana  for  ours,  into  their  former  bondage.  We 
believe  in  the  wisdom,  in  the  keen  discernment,  in  the  love  of  truth  and  righteousness 
of  the  American  people  and  their  representatives  in  the  Senate  of  the  Umted  States, 
and  know  that  the  cause  of  a  free  ana  resurrected  Czechoslovakia  is  safe  in  your  hands. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ven  Sv^bc. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  5,  1919. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  communication  here  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  Frederick  McCormick.  The  communication  is 
addressed  to  you  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr. 
Frederick  McCormick  was  for  many  years  the  Associated  Press  rep- 
resentative in  Japan,  and  he  is  the  author  of  quite  an  important 
book  on  Oriental  politics  entitled,  "The  Menace  of  Japan."  He 
desires  the  privilege  of  filing  this  in  connection  with  the  Shantung 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection  that  will  be  done. 

(There  was  no  objection,  and  the  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows :) 
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Statement  of  Mb.  Frederick  McOoRiiicK  in  Regard  to  Shantttno. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Auguat  29,  1919. 
Senator  Lodge  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  : 

In  1905  America  mediated  between  Russia  and  Japan  to  end  a  war  over 
China  and  Korea,  and  brought  about  the  Portsmouth  treaty  of  peace. 

Immediately,  Japan  undertool^  destruction  of  a  policy  and  place  in  the 
world  which  gave  us  the  power  of  such  far-reaching  decision  in  what  so  vitally 
affected  her. 

In  the  decision  Japan  lost  claims  for  indemnity  and  exacted  secret  terms 
from  Russia  by  which  she  acquired  Joint  claims  of  administration  in  Man- 
churia, This  opened  to  her  easy  expansion  into,  and  conquest  of  China,  and 
gave  her  a  policy  and  doctrine  of  special  right  vitally  opposed  to  our  own. 

Our  own  was  the  only  thing  in  the  way.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  open 
door  formulated  by  John  Hay.  It  expressed  the  safe  international  position  of 
China,  and  the  future  of  America  as  head  and  front  of  Western  civilization 
moving  westward  and  sustaining  for  Western  civilization  the  impact  of  Asiatic 
In  the  Pacific. 

Tills  doctrine  having  been  accepted  by  Europe,  Japan  began  her  work  of 
destroying  it  by  undermining  its  adherents,  and  bringing  them  to  her  side. 

England  was  Japan's  ally  in  East  Asia,  and  France  and  Russia  became  allies 
in  Europe. 

England  then  reached  an  understanding  with  Russia,  and  by  1908  all  treaties 
with,  and  about  China,  though  containing  the  formula  which  safeguarded 
China  and  made  our  place  in  the  world  had  failed  and  were  powerless  to 
give  peace  and  safety  to  China  and  protection  to  rights  and  interests  of  others. 
Thereby  it  became  necessary  to  bring  the  situation  of  our  policy  before  the 
world. 

England  and  France  appeared  to  misunderstand  our  aim,  and  at  first  re- 
sented our  summons  which  was  contained  in  a  demand  in  1909,  to  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  to  restore  rights  which  they  had  seized  from  us  in 
writing  the  Hukuang  loan.  But  our  course  was  in  keeping  with  their  pledges 
to  support  our  policy  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  China,  and  we  were  able 
with  their  renewed  help,  to  create  a  base  from  which  to  resist  the  dissolution 
and  destruction  of  our  policy  and  of  the  safeguards  to  China,  set  up  by  Japan. 

Russia  was  the  first  to  capitulate  to  Japan.  Her  position  was  the  weakest 
because  she  had  been  vanquished  in  war  with  Japan,  who  Joined  and  threatened 
her  borders.  Intimidated  by  Japan,  she  gave  a  nominal  pledge  recognizing 
coDununity  of  Russia's  hitherto  exclusive  rights  in  Manchuria,  with  Japan. 
Thus  Japan  was  able  to  claim  right  of  administration  in  Manchuria.  It  gave 
her  a  share  of  sovereign  power  there  granted  by  China  to  Russia  in  the  secret 
Article  VI  of  the  Chinese  Eastern.  Railway  convention  of  1896. 

Japan  then  foiled  us  in  measures  to  neutralize  railways  in  Manchuria,  and 
Russia,  still  further  intimidated,  signed  with  J&pan  a  predatory  pact  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  of  aggression  which  we  were  trying  to  supplant  with  justice 
under  the  open  door  doctrine.  It  opposed  and  revised  the  Portsmouth  treaty, 
and  Japan  moved  into  inner  Mongolia. 

Our  efforts  to  restore  China's  full  administrative  power  and  sovereignty  and 
protect  her  territorial  integrity  and  rights  of  all,  went  on  parallel  with  Japan's 
efforts  at  destruction.  It  was  1910,  and  In  her  agreement  with  Russia,  Japan 
selected  for  its  consummation  the  calendar  date  of  July  4. 

America  employed  heroic  and  praiseworthy  means  to  retain  the  support  of 
the  European  powers  to  our  policy  which  they  had  adhered  to  by  written 
pledge  for  at  least  10  years.  £2ngland  and  France  accepted  our  measures.  We 
united  the  great  powers  behind  the  Hukuang,  Manchurlan,  and  currency  loans 
for  China's  industrial  development  and  reform.  And  August,  1912,  Russia 
and  Japan  Joined  in  the  currency  and  reorganization  loan,  which  made  it  the 
six-power  loan. 

Our  responsibilities  in  our  defense  against  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  Pacific, 
and  In  the  defense  of  China  and  Asiatic  civilization,  were  met  in  these  plans 
and  acts.  They  were  successful,  and  the  powers  of  Europe,  which  were  willing 
to  continue  their  adherence  to  them,  as  now  exemplified  in  the  six-power 
loan,  only  waited  to  see  whether  we  were  sincere  and  earnest  in  order  to  decide 
between  us  and  Japan. 
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March  18,  1913,  the  President  withdraw  from  these  responisibilities,  and  from 
responsibility  to  the  great  powers  and  to  China  in  what  we  had  done,  by  re- 
pudiating the  six-power  loan  which  again  had  placed  the  world  on  common 
ground  respecting  China. 

On  receiving  this  rebuff,  the  European  powers  went  over  to  Japan.  The 
arbitrament  of  the  world*s  most  vital  affairs  was  balanced  in  Manchuria.  The 
alignment  of  the  powers  in  the  World  War  had  been  made  in  China  and  the 
Pacific  area.  The  action  of  the  President  confirmed  them  in  their  alignmoat 
Japan's  conquest  of  the  Ehiropean  powers  and  winning  of  them  to  her  side 
was  completed. 

In  three  years  the  European  powers  which  had  adhered  to  a  position  which 
we  had  defended  for  129  years,  and  to  which  they  had  been  pledged  in  writing 
for  12  years,  had  awarded  Shantung  and  the  German  North  Pacific  possessions 
to  Japan,  not  troubling  to  inform  us  of  the  fact  It  was  in  sequence  to  events 
planned  by  Japan  and  had  been  deprecated  by  English,  French,  Oerman,  and 
Russian  statesmen  who  desired  to  support  our  position  instead  of  that  of 
Japan.  It  was  a  conquest  over  America,  it  remains  so,  and  the  President  asks 
us  to  ratify  it. 

As  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  1913,  our  reconstructed  position  in  China 
and  the  Pacific  to  meet  the  movement  set  up  by  Japan  because  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Treaty  was  destroyed  by  the  President.  War  ensued,  •with  demoraliza- 
tion in  China  through  lack  of  foreign  money  and  through  China  being  obliged 
to  quadruple  her  borrowings  from  Japan.  And  after  four  years  of  struggle 
by  China,  and  the  most  bitter  failure  and  disappointment,  our  envoy  to 
China,  on  his  own  initiative,  but  approved  by  the  Grovemment,  sent  a  note  of 
friendly  counsel  to  China  In  her  despair.  It  was  in  accord  with  immemorial 
right  and  intercourse  with  China  antedating  Japan's  civilized  relations  with 
China  and  her  civilized  place  in  the  world  by  nearly  100  years.  Japan  openly 
repented  the  action  and  protested  on  the  ground  of  Interference  In  her  domain. 
Open  conflict  was  thereby  established  by  Japan  which  she,  backed  by  her 
allies  ,had  kept  hidden,  even  since  the  President  repudiated  the  six>power  loan 
which  had  united  us. 

Two  interpretations  of  the  act  of  our  envoy  to  China  exist:  One  American, 
one  Japanese.  They  are  directly  opposed.  They  established  Japan  in  the 
cours  adoptd  aftr  the  Prsldent's  repudiation  of  the  six-power  loan,  namely, 
in  disputing  whatever  we  do  in  defense  of  the  position  against  which  aJpan 
opposes  her  own.  And  Japan  followed  her  protest  with  a  special  mission  to 
America  under  Ishil  to  set  up  her  Interpretation  before  her  European  allies 
against  our  own. 

Japan  did  this  last  in  the  Ishii-Lansing  notes,  and  to  such  satisfaction  that 
those  allies,  after  awarding  to  Japan  Shantung  and  the  German  North  Pacific 
possessions,  confirmed  it  in  their  drafts  of  the  peace  treaty  18  months  later. 

Japan's  exertions  stirred  the  counsels  of  the  President,  which  took  action 
intended  to  meet  the  consequences  of  what  our  envoy  to  China  had  done.  It 
was  taken  on  the  expressed  grounds  that  "unless  we  are  prepared  to  oppose 
Japan,  and  go  on  antagonizing  her,  we  must  do  something  constructive.'*  It 
had  become  our  policy  to  try  and  placate  Japan  by  putting  it  that  way  instead 
of  facing  the  truth. 

The  reasons  given  for  our  action  were  that  "  we  had  to  decide  whether  we 
would  be  China's  cat's-paw,  or  get  on  with  Japan." 

"  We  "  decided  to  "  get  on  with  Japan."  The  moral  sanction  for  what  was 
about  to  be  done,  forming  the  principle  on  which  the  Ishii-Lansing  notes  were 
executed  by  us,  was  that  China  was  "  corrupt  and  irresponsible,"  and  was  •*  a 
festering  mass  of  humanity." 

The  friendly  note  of  our  envoy  was  handed  to  China  June,  1917.  Japan 
immediately  brought  up  the  question  of  sending  Ishil,  and  his  mission  was 
arranged  through  our  embassy  in  Tokio.  As  I  understand  that  arrangement, 
what  was  to  be  done  was  determined  in  advance.  All  conversations  that  were 
to  take  place  in  Washington  after  Ishii's  arrival  there  were  written  out  It 
was  decided  in  advance  that  the  real  object  of  the  mission,  which  was  to  get 
recognition  from  us  of  Japan's  special  interests  In  China,  would  not  be  dis- 
cussed.   If  it  came  up  the  answer  to  Japan's  expectations  would  be  no. 

The  Department  of  State  confirmed  this  decision  to  our  embassy  in  Tokia 
Thereupon  Ishli  stated  to  our  embassy  that  he  would  not  expect  to  get  rec- 
ognition of  Japan's  special  interests  In  China,  and  the  embassy  cabled  this 
renunciation  to  the  Department  of  State. 
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Ishli  started  for  Washington  and  Mr.  Morris  was  invested  In  Washington 
as  onr  ambassador  to  Japan.  Morris  participated  at  Washington  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  completion  of  the  coming  Ishll-Lansing  notes,  while  Ishli  was 
enroute  from  Japan.  The  notes  were  signed  while  he  was  enroute  to  Toltio 
and  he  did  not  Imow  what  they  meant  until  after  he  had  reached  ToMo. 
His  knowledge  gained  In  Washington  differed  diametrically  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  Europe  and  east  Asia,  including  our  embassy  In  Tokio  which  held 
a  conference  when  it  received  the  notes  by  cable,  to  determine  what  they 
meant.  The  conference  lasted  all  night  and  broke  down  in  total  disagree- 
ment, Morris  on  one  side  and  the  embassy  staff  on  the  other.  A  decision 
as  to  what  explanation  should  be  made  to  the  public  never  was  arrived  at. 

After  two  days  Lanslng*s  Interpretation  came  and  saved  the  embassy  from 
having  to  equivocate  about  It. 

The  notes  meant  the  opposite  of  what  our  Government,  in  instructing  Mor- 
ris, said  they  meant.  They  achieved  the  opposite  of  what  our  CTovemment  pur- 
posed. America  was  discredited  before  China  and  the  allies.  And  Japan 
and  America  again  went  on  record  with  interpretations  which  are  diametri- 
cally opposed. 

The  President  then  undertook  personal  management  at  the  peace  conference 
of  these  affairs,  whereupon  England  and  France  wrote  out  for  Japan  their 
final  drafts  of  the  award  to  Japan  of  Shantung  and  the  German  North  Pacific 
possessions.  The  President  then  signed  this  award,  and  England,  and  France, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Italy  and  the  other  allies,  handed  Japan  the  award 
with  our  signature  on  it.  It  was  the  authors  of  the  repudiation  of  the  recon- 
structive measures  in  China,  and  the  framers  for  Ishli  in  the  terms  of  Japan, 
of  the  Lansing  notes,  who  signed  this  award. 

Having  taken  action  on  the  decision  not  to  be  the  catspaw  of  China,  we 
made  ourselves  the  tool  of  Japan,  and  through  Japan  the  tool  of  England, 
France  and  the  allies. 

England  and  France  did  not  want  to  be  so.  In  1913  they  had  said  they 
were  sorry  to  lose  us  from  the  confidence  and  the  counsels  of  the  powers, 
especially  England,  whose  statesmen  said  she  desired  to  work  with  us. 

Thus  Japan  was  able  in  14  years  to  destroy  our  diplomacy.  It  had  been 
defended  respecting  China  and  the  Pacific  area  since  1784.  But  in  1913  the 
President  opened  the  way  for  Japan  to  finally  accomplish  its  destruction,  in 
these  words  repudiating  the  Six-Power  Loan,  namely: 

"The  conditions  of  the  loan  seem  to  us  to  touch  very  nearly  the  admin- 
istrative independence  of  China  itself;  and  the  administration  does  not  feel 
that  it  ought,  even  by  implication,  to  be  party  to  those  conditions.  The  re- 
sponsibility might  go  the  length  of  forcible  interference  in  the  financial  and 
even  the  political  affairs  of  that  great  oriental  state.  The  responsibility 
is  obnoxious  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Government  of  our  people  resta*' 

Neither  at  the  time  of  this  statement,  nor  at  any  time  in  our  history  had 
the  conditions  of  China's  position  or  intercourse  with  her,  rested  on  the 
principles  on  which  the  Government  of  our  people  rests.  And  they  rested  on 
not  less  than  46  treaties  fixing  China's  position  and  fate  as  we  had  written 
them  in  accordance  with  tlie  demands  of  Europe  and  the  allies  of  the 
time,  since  at  least  1784,  and  could  not  be  affected  except  for  evil  by  this  act. 

China's  position  In  the  world  was  first  explicitly  and  definitely  fixed  by 
the  American  treaty  of  1844.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  the  best  ob- 
tainable at  the  time,  but  their  supreme  law  was  extraterritoriality  under 
which  China  became  deprived  of  Independence  In  everything  connected  with 
foreign  intercourse.  As  these  terms  were  the  terms  of  all  nations  and  were 
copied  and  expanded  in  all  treaties  and  conventions,  this  made  Chlna*s  place 
that  of  a  prisoner  whose  indefinite  period  of  sentence  we  had  formulated. 

After  55  years  John  Hay  reformulated  the  terms  of  China's  place  so  as  to 
secure  to  her  a  way  to  emerge  from  her  prison.  All  nations  accepted  the 
formula,  which  was  the  open-door  doctrine,  and  wrote  it  In  subsequent  treatiesi 
and  conventions  respecting  China. 

We  thus  raised  into  international  being  a  policy  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously pursued  and  practiced  by  us  in  principle  since  1784,  and  recognized  in 
writing  by  the  world  since  •  1899-1900.  It  was  thus  our  first  great  foreign 
doctrine,  and  in  this  sense  is  older  than  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  circum- 
stances of  its  origin,  and  the  civilization  and  situation  to  which  it  refers  are 
older,  and  the  problem  to  which  it  refers  is  older. 

In  1909  we  devised  new  formulas  to  safeguard  China's  way  out  of  her 
prison  and  to  secure  her  escape  from  the  sentence  which  we  had  written. 
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They  were  accepted  by  the  powers.  But  in  the  work  of  sir  years,  r^ardlesa 
of  the  aversion  the  President  expressed  to  even  forcible  interference  In  €3iina.*a 
affairs,  he  signed  In  the  Shantung  award,  the  rending  of  China  and  destmctton 
of  all  we  had  done  to  preserve  our  position. 

Up  to  1913  the  powers  were  with  us.  When  the  President  rebuffed  thosw 
powers  by  repudiating  the  instrument  by  which  they  had  again  finally  Joined 
with  us,  he  sent  new  envoys  to  represent  us  In  China  and  Japan. 

Our  envoy  to  Toklo  was  Mr.  Guthrie.  He  reached  there  the  middle  of  tlie 
year  and  began  the  search  for  a  bool^  that  would  explain  the  questions  of  tbe 
region  which  was  the  strangest  he  had  ever  seen.  He  looked  for  "a  small 
book,  not  a  large  one,"  because,  as  he  continued,  he  was  "too  old  to  read  a 
large  one." 

Four  years  later  he  died  while  still  searching  for  that  book,  and  his  body 
was  tenderly  borne  back  to  us  by  a  people  which  venerated  his  personal  great- 
ness, as  well  as  the  simplicity  and  Innocence  which  had  made  him  the  uncon- 
scious dupe  of  such  a  tragic  gaucherle. 

Our  envoy  to  China  was  Mr.  Reinsch.  After  six  years  of  cross  purposes, 
blunders  which  never  have  been  exposed  because  too  disgraceful  to  investigate 
during  a  state  of  war;  and  after  Insufferable  Insult  and  humiliation,  failure, 
defeat,  and  madness,  he  has  resigned. 

Both  these  men  were  apjwinted  after  the  act  by  which  our  destructive  policy- 
became  known,  and  they  went  on  fools'  errands.  Their  survivor  Is  Ambassador 
Morris,  at  Toklo,  on  whom  all  East  Asia,  including  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and 
Siberia,  is  saddled,  and  who  ranges  from  the  Pacific  to  Central  Asia  and 
Europe.  Mr.  Guthrie  left  him  no  book,  and  he  has  been  for  two  years  heroically 
struggling  under  the  misunderstanding  with  which  the  Government  blinded 
him  when  he  set  out  from  Washington.  He,  too,  is  overwhelmed  with  the 
defeat  and  is  trying  to  extricate  himself  from  the  madness  and  ruin. 

The  only  refuge  for  a  country  which  has  enacted  such  a  debacle  as  I  have 
described,  and  intends  to  complete  It  by  compelling  the  ratification  of  that 
debacle  by  its  great  Senate,  is  a  league  of  other  nations  who  can  manage  its 
affairs  better  than  It  can  manage  them.  If  in  one  single  instance,  the  Shantung 
award,  the  peace  treaty  is  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  two 
principal  things  will  result:  First  will  come  our  elimination  from  East  Asia 
through  abandonment  of  our  place  in  the  world  for  an  elusive  status  promised 
us,  and  second,  there  will  take  place  the  rending  of  the  vast  race  unit  which 
is  the  body  of  Asiatic  civilization,  and  the  setting  of  it  adrift  in  the  Pacific 
area  and  the  world,  englned  by  Japan. 

Our  position  in  the  world  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  civilization.  It  is 
comparable  only  to  the  position  which,  as  pretender  to  leadership  of  an  opposing 
civilization,  Japan,  marshalling  Europe  against  us,  usurps  and  holds  by  force. 
Therefore  we  cannot  enter  the  peace  treaty,  in  my  opinion,  or  the  league  of 
nations,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  powers  of  Europe.  To  do  so  would  destroy 
our  place  in  the  world.  We  have  to  enter  them,  if  at  all,  on  terms  that  will 
defend  us  as  the  leader  and  the  head  and  front  of  western  civilization  moving 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  defend  all  Interests  Intrusted  to  us  by  western 
civilization  and  by  Asiatic  civilization,  of  which  China  Is  the  body. 

The  considerations  which  I  have  respectfully  submitted  concern  only  our 
international  entity  and  what  we  are  in  the  world  by  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  which,  if  surrendered,  would  complete  the  work  of 
destruction  which  Japan  openly  began,  with  every  confidence  of  success.  In 
1905.  The  head  of  the  column  of  western  civilization,  receiving  the  Impact  and 
hitherto  sustaining  the  pressure  of  aggressive  and  predatory  Asiatic  civiliza- 
tion, would  be  crushed.  And  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  invoice  our  physical 
assets  in  East  Asia  gone  down,  or  of  our  moral  and  cultural  Infiuences  which 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power.  After  the  destruction  of  our  moral 
position,  there  is  but  one  end.    And  in  It  civilization  will  share. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  point  until  to-morrow. 
(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  September  4, 1919.) 


TSUBSDAY,  SEPTBHBEB  4,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobeign  Relations, 

WdsThingtoTif  D.  0, 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  Harding, 
Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

There  appeared  before  the  committee  the  following  delegation 
representing  the  Jugo-Slav  Republican  Alliance  of  the  United  States: 
Mr.  Etbin  Kristan,  chairman;  Mr.  Frank  Kerze,  Mr.  Philip  Godina, 
Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich,  Mr.  R.  F.  Hlacha,  Mr.  Josif  Michailo- 
vitch,  and  A.  H.  Skubic,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  our  time  is  limited.  I  had  hoped  that 
you  would  get  here  to  begin  at  10  o'clock,  but  we  can  give  you  from 
now  until  12  o'clock.  You  must  divide  the  time  between  your- 
selves as  you  think  best. 

STATEKEITT  OF  MB.  ETBIIT  KBISTAB,  OF  CHICAGO,  lU. 

Senator  Bbandegjbe.  Let  me  ask  you,  have  you  arranged  now 
about  the  division  of  your  time  ?    How  long  do  you  want  to  talk  ? 

1^.  Kristan.  It  will  take  about  20  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Kristan.  Gentlemen,  the  delegation  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Repub- 
lican Alliance  takes  the  liberty  to  express  its  deep  gratitude  for  the 
privilege  of  a  hearing  before  this  honorable  body,  and  for  the  permis- 
sion to  lay  before  it  the  aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  regarding  the 
regulation  of  the  boundaries  of  this  new  State,  and  based  upon,  what 
we  consider,  the  right  of  our  race. 

Gentlemen,  the  Jugo-Slav  State,  called  also  the  State  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes  is  a  new  formation  and  a  product  of  this  great 
war  which  has  removed  manv  obstacles  obstructing  the  unification 
of  the  southern  Slavs.  The  iaea  of  unity  lived  in  their  souls  for  ages, 
and,  long  before  this  war.  great  men  of  our  Nation  sacrificed  their 
best  for  the  promotion  ol  this  idea,  the  realization  of  which  is  the 
inevitable  condition  for  our  existence  and  for  a  more  successful 
pr^ess. 

"Die  greatest  barrier  to  the  unification  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  was  the 
former  Austro-Hungaiian  monarchy,  under  whose  democratic  rule  the 
majority  of  all  the  three  branches  of  Jugo-Slavs  was  subdued,  and 
whose  policy  tended  to  subject  under  her  rule  the  remaining  inde- 

loei 
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pendent  Jugo-Slavs  of  Serbia  and  Montene^o.  For  the  Jugo-Slavs 
the  collapse  of  the  Austrian  autocracy  was  unperative  to  attain  con- 
ditions for  establishing  their  own  home,  and  for  this  very  reason  the 
Jugo-Slavs  stood,  since  the  first  day  of  the  world  confla^ation  against 
their  oppressor  and  extortioner,  offering  supreme  sacrifices  for  their 
cause,  which  was  also  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  their  associated 
nations.  Numerous  documents  prove  that  Austria  was  conscious  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs,  who  were  per- 
secuted and  oppressed  with  all  means  of  autocratic  brutality;  who 
were  forcibly  driven  out  of  their  homes,  held  behind  prison  bars,  and 
silenced  by  bullets  and  rope.  To-day  it  is  also  a  proven  fact  that 
the  power  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  and  her  servile  government,  as 
well  as  the  power  ana  might  oi  the  Austrian  militarism,  was  shattered 
chiefly  bv  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  other 
oppressed  nations. 

Now  the  war  is  over  and  a  new  map  of  Europe  is  in  making.  This 
work  of  readjustment  filled  the  Jugo-Slavs  witn  hope  for  a  just  solu- 
tion of  their  national  question;  the  strongest  guaranty  therefor  they 
saw  in  the  famous  declarations  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stat^ 
of  America,  regarding  the  war  aims  of  our  great  American  nation. 
There  is  not  a  smgle  word  in  those  speeches  and  proclamations,  which 
the  Jugo-Slavs  had  not  enthusiastically  approved  of,  and  if  the  peace 
were  concluded  according  to  those  principles,  all  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  Jugo-Slavs  would  have  oeen  fulfilled. 

It  is  extremely  regretful  that  the  actual  solution  of  the  European 
and  world  questions  falls  short  of  the  ideal,  especially  where  the 
Jugo-Slavs  were  the  most  concerned,  the  Paris  peace  conference  did 
not  place  itself  on  a  basis  of  justice,  but  often  rather  listened  to 
arguments  which  truly  democratic  elements  thought  were  destroyed 
in  the  blast  of  the  world  conflagration  and  their  ashes  buried  forever. 

For  a  long  period  Europe  was  troubled  with  racial  questions, 
retarding  her  progress  in  other  fields ;  Austria  especially  was  a  warning 
example  of  a  community,  wherein  reaction  lived  on  kindhng  nation- 
alistic passions.  Everyone  famiUar  with  Europe,  especially  with  the 
Near  East  and  central  Europe,  had  to  consider  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  nationality  as  one  of  the  most  important  questions, 
especially  the  question  of  readjustment;  because,  by  doing  so.  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  nations  would  be 
removed  from  the  field  of  poUtical,  economical,  and  cultural  life. 
Unfortunately  this  aim  is  not  being  considered,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  decisions  were  made  which  do  not  eliminate  those  complica- 
tions, but  rather  increase  them,  to  the  detriment  of  the  nations  in  their 
interior  life  and  to  the  detriment  of  better  international  relations. 

The  disregard  of  the  ethnological  principle,  the  importance  of 
which  is  immense  all  over  Europe,  is  especially  obvious  in  the  decision 
regarding  the  frontiers  of  the  Jugo-Slav  State.  On  the  boundaries 
between  Jugo-Slavs  and  Magyars  in  former  Hungary,  and  on  the 
boundaries  between  Jugo-Slavs  and  Germans  in  former  Austria, 
especidly  in  Carinthia,  the  former  have  been  wronged,  and  there  is  an 
undercurrent  striving  at  still  more  reducing  their  national  territory. 

At  this  moment  there  are  many  other  unsettled  questions  con- 
cerning Jugo-Slav  territory.  But  visible  signs  point  to  a  great 
danger  for  tne  Jugo-Slavs  along  the  Adriatic  littoral,  where  the  vital 
interests  of  the  nation  are  at  stake.     Italy  bases  her  claim  on  the 
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secret  treaty  of  London,  made  at  the  tixoe  of  her  entry  into  the  war, 
and  on  alleged  interests,  detected  since  then,  by  demanding  big 

5 arts  of  the  territory,  which  ought  by  all  righto  to  belong  solely  to 
ugo-Slavia.  For  this  reason  a  dispute  arose  between  these  two 
nations,  about  which  the  public  is  inadequately  informed.  It  looks 
like  the  whole  dispute  had  been  reduced  to  the-Fiume  question, 
while  in  fact  the  city  of  Fiume  and  her  port  are  only  a  single  point 
of  the  whole  problem,  though  a  very  important  one  in  iteelf,  but 
not  so  important  as  to  becloud  all  otner  interests  of  the  Jugo-Slavs, 
shoving  them  into  oblivion. 

Everything  Italy  demands  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
is  to  the  detriment  of  the  Jugo*Slavs,  and  were  the  Italian  demands 
granted,  about  600,000  Jugo-Slavs  would  be  cut  off  from  their 
nation  and  subjectea  to  a  foreign  rule.  We  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  son^e  Italians  living  in  the  eastern  coast  land,  but  even  if  the 
maximum  demands  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  be  granted  there  won't  be 
within  their  borders  as  many  Italians  as  there  are  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  in  a  single  city — ^Trieste — now  claimed  by  the  Italians 
as  their  own. 

The  national  statistics  of  the  Adriatic  Provinces  show: 

Trieste:  Italians,  118,959;  Slovenes,  59,974;  Germans,  11,870; 
total,  190,808. 

Goriska  (Gorizia)  with  Gradiska:  Slovenes,  165,039;  Italians, 
90,119;  Germans,  4,500;  total,  249,658.  (Note.— The  former 
Austrian  Province  Goriska  with  Gradiska  embraced  also  the  Italian 
Friuli,  the  territory  west  of  River  Isonzo.  Leaving  this  Italian 
Friuli  out,  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the  Provinoe  is  purely  Slovene.) 

Istria:  Jugo-Slavs  (Slovenes  and  Croats),  224.400;  Italians, 
145,517;  Germans,  12,735;  total,  382,652.  (The  Italian  population 
of  the  Istrian  peninsula  is  concentratea  in  the  cities  along  tne  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula.) 

Occupied  regions  of  Gamiola:  Slovenes,  140,000;  Italians,  none. 

Fiume  with  Sushak  and  Trsat:  Estimated  population,  64,000; 
of  these  are  24,000  Italians,  34,000  Croats  (Jugo-Slavs),  and  6,000 
others. 

Dalmatia:  Serbo-Croats.  612,669;  Italians,  18,082;  Germans,  3,081; 
total,  633,778.  (The  Archipelago  has,  Serbo-Croats,  116,227;  Ital- 
ians, 1 ,563 ;  a  total  of  1 1 7,790. ) 

The  population  according  to  the  above  census  stands  in  the  dis- 
puted regions  as  follows: 

Jugoslavs,  1,225,640;  Italians,  396,737;  others,  38,186. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  ojSicial  census  in  these 
Provinces  was  taken  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Austrian  adminis- 
tration, very  inimical  to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  method  ol  taking 
census  was  very  original.  The  Austrian  Government  was  loathsome 
to  have  ascertained  the  real  status  of  its  nationalities,  because  this 
would  compromise  its  Germanizing  ambitions.  And  because  it  was 
not  -well  possible  to  stamp  all  the  inhabitants  as  Germans,  the  census 
was  not  taken  as  to  their  nationality  but  according  to  the  colloquial 
language  (Umganessprache).  This,  of  course,  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  far-reacning  falsifications  of  the  real  status.  The  victim 
of  this  system  were  above  all  the  Slavs,  and  to  a  greater  extent  tue 
Jugo-Slavs,  the  oflicialdom  in  their  Provinces  being  professedly 
mostly  German,  respectively,  in  the  coast-land  Provinces,  Italian. 
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And  even  if  this  fact  could  not  be  tskea  into  consideration  and  if 
the  Aiistrian  official  statistics  were  considered  as  just  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs, it  can  not  he  denied  that  the  Adriatic  re^ons  along  the  eastern 
coast  are  nationally  Jugo-Slav,  for  the  Jugo-Slar  majority  is  com- 

I taring  to  Italian  minority  so  strong  that  an  Italian  character  of  these 
Provinces  could  iiot  be  construed  by  any  artifice.  Italy  can  not 
demand  these  regions  on  account  of  their  Italian  charact^,  because 
they  lack  such  a  character.  Therefore,  she  is  trying  to  support  her 
ambitions  with  other  ar^iiments,  taken  from  the  storehouse  of 
obsolete  State  doctrines,  which  can  not  command  any  value  in  these 
days  of  democracy. 

Inhere  is  before  aU  the  so-called  historical  argument.  But  history, 
as  applied  by  the  advocates  of  Italian  ambitions  to  their  defense,  is 
very  doubmil.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remember  that  modern 
Italy  dates  back  to  the  year  of  1859  only,  that  she,  therefore,  could 
not  logically  point  to  her  possessions  in  the  eleventh  or  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  there  did  not  exist  a  State  known  as  Italy.  Yet,  if 
it  could  be  said  that  Italy  is  the  heiress  of  the  former  Venetian 
Republic,  her  demands  even  then  would  not  be  justified,  or  at  least 
not  until  it  is  proven  that  possessions  of  the  former  Venetian  Republic 
were  justly  acc^uired  according  to  modem  principles  of  right.  *  Such 
a  proof  is  entirel3r  impossible,  because  the  national  principle  of  so 
powerful  vitaKty  in  modem  Europe  did  not  play  any  part  in  the 
conquests  of  the  Middle  Ages;  regions  concjuered  by  Venice  of  yore 
were  not  ItaUan  and  did  not  bea>me  Italian  after  the  annexation. 
Besides,  it  does  not  matter  what  character  a  country  had  five  or 
six  hundred  years  ago,  but  what  character  it  has  to-day. 

The  Italian  statesmen  specify  also  certain  strategic  reasons.  In 
this  connection  it  is  to  be  said  that  Austria — of  which  Italy  had 

Eerhaps  a  reason  to  be  afraid  so  as  to  ask  special  protection  against 
er — is  no  more.  A  strategic  importance  is  further  attributed 
borders  demanded  by  ItaUan  diplomats  at  Paris.  Their  importance 
is  open  to  question,  however.  The  most  natiu'al  geographic,  stra- 
tegic as  well  as  linguistic  frontier  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia 
would  be  the  River  Isonzo.  It  seems  also  that  the  great  changes 
brought  about  in  the  war  technics  have  been  forgotten  altogether, 
and  that  no  stress  is  laid  upon  how  rivers,  moimtains,  ana  other 
natural  barriers  lost  their  value  since  the  war  strat^y  and  tactics 
are  making  the  use  of  modem  technical  appliances  oi  which  no  one 
dreamt  a  snort  while  ago. 

But  if  the  possessions  of  the  Alps  could  really  guarantee  the 
safety  to  Italy — although  they  do  not — ^the  obvious  question  arises 
whether  also  Jugo-Slavia  does  not  need  the  same  saf^uarding. 
What  Italy  calls  her  safety,  means  danger  for  Ju^o-Slavia.  And 
Jugo-Slavia*s  fear  of  Italy  would  be  much  more  mstified,  sooner 
comprehensible,  than  Italy's  fear  of  Jugo-Slavia.  it  is  plain  that 
Italy  desires  to  become  the  absolute  mistress  of  the  Adriatic.  It 
is  revealed  by  her  ambition  to  get  all  the  northern  ports  in  her  hands 
and  to  make  herself  secure  also  in  Albania,  thus  acc^uiring  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Now,  the  sea  is  an  important 
and  a  great  natural  way  of  communication  and  its  importance  is  at 
present  foremost  a  commercial  one.  For  Italy  to  have  any  material 
oenefit  from  her  annexations,  she  must  needs  try  to  get  \mder  her 
control  as  much  commerce  of  the  Adriatic  as  possible.    This  again 
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awakens  the  desire  for  new  annexations  in  the  Balkans.  The  first 
step  on  this  peninsula  can  not  be  the  last.  This  in  turn  shows  that 
there  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Balkans,  that  Europe  will  be  a  livine 
volcano,  constantly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  blood 
of  the  victims  of  the  Great  War  would  have  been  then  shed  in  vain. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  lon^  for  a  iust  decision  of  their  national  question; 
they  desire  this  probfem  to  disappear  from  the  world,  because  they 
yearn  to  devote  their  energies  to  other  tasks — ^in  their  own  interests, 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  international  solidarity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  their  own  home  puts  them  before  an  enormous  task. 
The  national  unity  can  not  be  their  last  aim,  and  is,  indeed,  a  step 
ovly  toward  a  new  life.  The  nation  is  confronted  with  ^eat 
dimciQties,  which  can  be  overcome  only  with  the  greatest  of  effort. 
Bemember,  please,  gentlemen,  this  war  showed  no  more  mercy  to 
Jugo-Slavia  than  to  Belgium  or  northern  France,  and  many  regions 
were  hit  even  much  mtrder,  because  the  Austrian  Government 
treated  the  domestic  population  more  brutally  than  the  enemy. 
The  economic  conditions  of  the  country  are  very  critical.  A  united 
national  body  is  to  be  constructed  from  pieces,  until  now  divided  up 
under  different  rules,  aiming  to  estrange  them  still  more  against  eacn 
other.  The  educational  system  must  be  improved,  for  it  was  neg- 
lected, partly  through  the  hate  of  the  foreign  Governments  and 
partly  through  the  everlasting  struggles.  A  new  life  must  be  ^iven 
the  terribly  hurt  agriculture;  industry  must  be  lifted  to  a  higher 
standard;  commerce  must  be  set  in  order.  But  how  can  a  fatigued 
and  exhausted  country  perform  all  these  tasks  if  there  is  no  feeling 
of  safety  and  if  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  remains  outside  of  the 
border,  continually  looking  up  to  her  for  national  help  and  support } 

But  even  from  the  ItaBan  standpoint  it  would  not  be  wise  to 

?ress  the  annexation  of  a  conspicuous  part  of  a  foreign  element, 
^ntil  now,  Italy  was  free  from  internal  national  struggles,  which 
have  brought  every  European  State  enormous  harm;  the  fulfillment 
of  her  imperialistic  aims  would  overburden  her  with  the  same  problem 
which  caused  the  death  of  Austria.  A  Ju^o-Slav  irredenta  would 
inevitably  develop  within  her  borders,  disturbing  the  domestic 
peace  of  Italy,  provoking  reprisals  and  reacting  on  tnem  in  the  way 
of  all  oppressed  populations.  The  Jugo-Slavs  are  experienced  in 
such  stru^les  from  old  Austria,  which  they  tried  to  get  rid  of  in 
order  to  be  free,  but  not  to  land  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  Uberty 
bell  under  a  new  yoke 

The  saddest  is  the  fate  which,*  on  account  of  the  Italian  aspira- 
tions, looms  before  the  Slovenes.  Although  they  belong  to  the 
Jugo-Slav  race  and  desire  to  be  united  with  it,  a  peculiar  Slovene 
language  developed  through  the  political  separation,  lasting  many 
centuries,  and  even  were  it  feasible  to  expect  from  the  future  that 
all  Jugo-Slav  dialects  would  eventually  melt  into  one  lan^age, 
such  a  process  can  not  be  attained  in  a  day  or  so.  For  some  time  to 
come  we  must  reckon  with  the  existence  of  an  independent  Slovene 
language  and  literature.  There  is  only  one  million  and  a  half  of 
Slovenes  who  came  to  their  present  abodes  in  the  sixth  century  and 
soon  became  the  prey  of  foreign  rule,  doomed  for  over  a  thousand 
years  to  a  life  without  any  national  schools,  without  their  own 
official  institutions  and  courts — ^in  short,  without  anything  where 
their  language  would  be  acknowledged  and  officially  used.     Not- 
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withstanding  this  fact  and  in  spite  of  all  oppression  of  the  feudal 
and,  later,  of   the  pseudoconstitutional   penod,  this   little  nation 

i>reserYed  its  nationality  and  language  and  developed  a  remarkable 
iterature.  And  now  the  Italian  aspirations  aim  to  cut  off  almost 
one-third  of  this  nation's  body  and  cast  it  in  a  situation  which  would 
be  much  more  desperate  than  under  the  Austrian  misrule,  where  it 
was  at  least  ethnoiogically  united.  It  is  hard  to  coHiprehend  what 
difficulties  a  small  nation  had  to  ^o  through  in  order  to  stand  abreast 
of  other  larger  and  happier  nations  in  the  field  of  culture.  How 
can  it  live  culturally  if,  as  small  as  it  is,  the  nation  were  reduced  to 
1,000,000  souls;  if  one- third  of  its  best  forces  be  simply  taken  away 
from  it  ? 

Italy  is  not  reaching  only  for  regions  racially  more  or  less  mixed, 
but  demands  the  most  purely  Slovene  and  Croat  regions,  which 
never  had  any  Italian  population,  and  which  never  even  politically 
belonged  to  Italy,  or  States  of  which  Italy  claims  to  be  heiress. 
Why,  her  aspirations  reach  even  far  into  the  Province  of  Camiola, 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  Slovenia.  And  what  the  population  of  these 
Provinces  could  expect,  if  annexed,  we  can  see  from  the  way  the 
occupied  territories  are  treated  by  tne  Italian  Army,  although  those 
regions  are  not  yet  Italy's  property.  The  people  and  inhabitants 
were  deported,  many  national  leaders  were  arrested,  taken  to  Italy 
and  interned  because  of  their  national  conviction;  national  schools 
are  being  closed,  Slavic  children  in  their  own  country  are  forced  to 
attend  Italian  schools. 

The  Jugo-Slays  are  not  looking  for  enmity  with  Italy.  In  the  past 
history  friendship  existed  between  these  two  nations.  The  Italian 
culture  was  the  nearest  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  they  have  given  to  the 
Italian  nation  a  good  number  of  cultural  workers,  writers,  scientists, 
etc.  For  the  future  they  do  not  wish  anything  else  but  good;  mutual 
relations,  and  to  have  this,  good  will  on  both  narts  and  mutual 
trust  are  necessary,  which  can  arise  and  exist  on  tne  basis  of  justice 

Therefore,  the  Jugo-Slavs  claim  justice.  For  it  is  of  greater 
strength  than  all  strategical  frontiers.  * 

The  Jugo-Slavs  desire  the  possibilities  for  such  a  confidence.  Was 
not  this  war  fought  for  right  and  justice,  for  democracy  and  for  the 
afety  of  small  nations?  Did  not  Italy,  when  our  great  United 
States,  without  egotistic  aims,  without  an  inkling  of  longing  for  any 
material  gain,  entered  into  this  whirlwind,  hear  the  ideal  aims,  for 
whidi  the  United  States  offered  their  sons  and  treasures  t  Did  not 
all  who  accepted  the  unselfish  help  of  America,  silently  accept  also 
her  war  aims  and  ideals  ?  Everything,  what  America  aimed  to  do 
and  all  unfortunate  nations  were  believing  in,  were  publicly  told. 
This  must  have  more  weight  than  all  secret  treaties  arrived  at  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  without  even 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  peoples  bartered  away  as  mere  chattels 
in  a  §ame. 

It  is  believable  that  the  Governments,  subscribing  to  these  pacts, 
did  not  know  the  actual  conditions  of  the  regions  in  the  bargain. 
But  everybody  knew  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  had  proclaimed  that  no  nation,  no  matter  how  small,  shall 
be  forced  to  live  under  a  rule  for  which  it  does  not  care;  that  the 
nations  shall  not  be  the  pawns  of  a  diplomatic  game,  and  that  they 
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shall  not  be  bartered  away  from  one  sovereignty  to  another  and 
that  all  truly  justified  aspirations  be  fulfilled. 

All  this  the  Jugo-Slavs  neard,  and  believed  it  all.  For  these  ideals 
they  offered  supreme  sacrifices.  For  these  ideals  the  Jugo*Slavs 
residing  in  the  United  States  of  America  joined  the  American  Army 
as  volunteers  and  enthusiastically  and  loyallv  supported  the  Govern- 
ment. They've  done  their  bit  nobly.  Andf  now  they  come  before 
you,  gentlemen,  pleading  to  preserve  for  them  the  faith  in  these 
ideals.  If  the  foundation  of  tnis  faith  be  shaken,  a  great  structure 
wiU  crumble  and  the  souls  of  the  nations  will  lose  the  support  they  so 
badly  need. 

This  faith  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  has  been  badly  shaken,  still  they  did 
not  lose  it  and  they  long  that  some  one  may  strengthen  their  faith 
anew.    The  Jugo-lSlavs  ask  only  justice  for  themselves. 

We  did  not  come  with  the  intention  of  imposing  our  views  upon 
this  honorable  committee  and  have  no  ax  to  grind. 

Gentlemen,  pray,  let  us  express  otu*  thoughts  as  dictated  by  the 
innermost  feelmg  of  a  downtrodden  nation:  Our  people  will  Know 
no  limit  of  gratitude  toward  those  wiUing  to  help  our  sorely  tried  na- 
tion to  defend  its  natural  and  God-given  rights  and  to  save  it  from  an 
injustice^  which  may  punish  not  only  our  nation,  but  may  perhaps, 
revenge  itself  on  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  very  likely,  on  the  whole 
civiUzed  world. 

Immeasurable  shall  be  our  gratitude  toward  all  who  are  helping 
us  in  our  nation's  fierce  struggle  for  justice  and  liberty.  We  are  not 
asking  for  anything  else.    Justice  is  our  ardent  wish. 

Grentlemen,  we  tnank  you  in  the  name  of  our  people,  here  and 
abroad,  for  having  gran  tea  this  delegation  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing a  word  in  our  nation's  behalf  before  your  honorable  committee  in 
this  exalted  place. 

Gentlemen,  I  respectfully  submit  this  statement  in  the  name  of 
this  delegation  of  tne  Jugo-SIav  Republican  Alliance,  consisting  of 
the  following:  Etbin  Kristan,  chairman;  Frank  Kerze,  Philip  Gomna, 
Lazarovich  Hrebelianovich,  R.  F.  Hlacha,  Josif  Michailovitch,  and 
A.  H.  Skubic,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  I  understand  your 
people  do  not  desire  to  unite  with  Serbia  in  the  Serbian  Monarchy. 

Mr.  Kbistan.  Oh,  yes;  we  want  unity  with  Serbia  and  Monte- 
n^ro. 

The  Chaibkan.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  EjtiSTAN.  We  do. 

The  Chaibman.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  procedure  of  this  committee  I  should  like  to  ask  the  speaker 
what  is  the  population  of  Fiume  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Italians  will  have  their  hearing  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Cotillo.  I  wanted  to  be  informed  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  have  their  hearing  to-morrow.  Then,  I 
understand,  Mr.  Kristan,  that  you  are  speaking  for  the  so-called  Ser- 
bian Monarchy  ! 

Mr.  Kristan.  No;  we  are  representing  the  Jugo-Slav  Republican 
Alliance,  an  organization  of  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  understand  that,  but  do  they  wish  to  unite  with 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  have  one  State,  or  do  they  wish  an  inde- 
pendent republic  of  their  own  ? 
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Mr.  EiiiSTAN.  We  wish  unity  witii  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  only 
we  wish  the  American  form  of  government  applied  to  our  State  also. 
The  Chairman.  Instead  pf  a  monarchy  with  Serbia? 
Mr.  KiiisTAN.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    We  will  hear  the  next  speaker. 

STATEHEUT   OF  MB.  R.  F.  HLAGHA. 

Mr.  Ulacbjl.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am,  and  have  been, 
a  great  friend  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  better  relations  between 
Italy  and  Ju^o-Slavia,  because  such  friendly  relations  are  in  the 
interest  of  botn.  I  am  happy  to  call  your  attention  to  the  views  of 
a  distin^ished  Italian  Liberal.  The  Italian  Liberals  show  that  tihe 
spirit  of  Modina  and  of  Garibaldi  is  still  alive  in  Italy.  I  was  ynte 
sure  of  this  all  the  time,  but  my  friend.  Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebeliano- 
vich,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  personal  friena  of  a  person  very  high  up  in 
the  Italian  Government,  one  of  the  highest  ones,  and  he  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  Italian  Liberals  which  might  interest  you  very 
much.  Now,  Messrs.  Maronelli  and  Salvemini  have  written  a  book 
entitled  "La  Questione  d^U'  Adriatica]' — the  question  of  the  Adri- 
atic— and  I  wish  in  the  short  time  which  I  have  to  address  you  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Maronelli  in  this 
book.    On  page  2  of  the  introduction  he  says: 

We  have  always  stated  that  Italy  ou^t  to  renounce  her  claims  to  the  Slav  terri- 
tories which  do  not  represent  for  her  any  vital  interest,  not  because  the  '*  renunciation" 
would  be  an  end  to  itself  but  because  it  is  a  necessary  means  for  the  establishment 
of  an  intimate  Italo-Slav  solidarity  in  order  to  win  the  war  and  to  assure  peace. 

On  page  11  he  says: 

Whoever,  without  prejudice  and  without  arrogance,  puts  himself  upon  the  bottom 
of  common  sense  and  equity  must  recognize  that  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  local 
population,  not  only  for  the  military  necessities  of  Italy,  but  for  the  future  peace  of 
anti-German  Europe,  the  only  reasonable  solution  which  can  be  given  to  the  problem 
of  Julian  Venezia  is  the  following: 

(a)  The  aggreeiation  of  Julian  V  enczia  to  Italy  with  that  inland  boundar>'  which, 
awarding  to  Italy  to  the  east  the  least  possible  extension  of  Slav  territory,  woula 
create  the  nocessarj'  territorial  continuity  hetween  Gorizia  and  Pola,  and  give  a  satis- 
factorv  line  of  military  defence. 

(b)  Right  of  free  (commercial  and  customs  transit  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hinter- 
land through  the  harbors  of  Trieste. 

On  page  62,  on  the  subject  of  the  question  of  Fiume,  he  says: 

To  exact  the  annexation  to  Italy  of  Fiume  and  therefore  of  all  the  territory  sur- 
rounding it  and  dividing  it  from  Istria,  with  no  more  than  100,000  Bla\'B,ifi  a  tnxe 
national  injustice. 

On  page  74,  still  on  the  question  of  Fiume,  under  the  bead  of 
"Conclusions,**  he  says: 

Neither  for  military  reasons  nor  in  order  to  insure  the  liberty  of  culture  and  life  to 
the  Italian  element  of  Fiume,  nor  in  order  to  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
harbor  of  Trieste,  is  the  political  annexation  to  Italy  of  the  Libiumia  neceBsary.  On 
the  opposite,  this  annexation  would  cause  to  Italy  very  grave  difficultiefl  for  the 
administration  of  a  re^on  which  is  Slav  in  its  overwhelming  majority;  and  because 
it  is  the  only  fit  outlet  which  the  2,500,000  Slavs  living  in  lYoatia  have  toward  the 
/Ldriatic;  it  would  be  a  permanent  cause  of  hostility  between  Italy  and  Croatia, 
without  any  necessity  or  aa vantage  for  Italy,  to  tlie  whole  profit  of  Germany V  policy. 

The  only  resonable  program  which  can  be  to-day  proposed  to  Italy  as*  to  Julian 
Venezia,  is  always  that  of  1866;  among  all  possible  boundaries  to  pr^er  that  one  which 
assured  the  necessary  defense  of  the  national  territory,  may  introauce  in  this  territory 
the  least  possible  number  of  Slays. 
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On  the  question  of  Dalmatia  in  presenting  his  conclusions  he  says: 

1.  Every  conquest  which  Italy  would  perform  upon  the  Dalmatian  continent, 
would  represent  for  us  not  a  military  strengthening  but  a  military  weakening. 

2.  Italy  has  to  demand  the  disarmament  of  the  entire  Jugo-Slav  coast. 

3.  In  oraer  to  ^^uarantee  to  us  the  rule  of  the  sea  and  the  security^of  the  ay&Bts,  indi- 
cates that  the  disarmament  of  the  Jueo-Slav  coast  would  not  be  maintained,  some 
outlying  islands  of  the  Dalmatian  Archipelago  are  sufficient  to  us. 

On  page  119,  in  summing  up  his  conclusions,  he  says: 

The  conquest  of  Dalmatia  would  be  detrimental,  not  profitable,  commercially,  to 
Italy. 

Again,  on  page  253,  he  says: 

The  program  of  the  Dalmatian  conquest  has  driven  its  supporters  to  conceive  this 
war  as  a  war  directed  rather  against  the  Jogo-Slavia  of  to-morrow  than  against  the 
Austria  of  to-day.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  sustained  campaign  made  by  the 
nationalists  in  order  to  make  believe  in  Italy  and  in  the  allied  and  neutral  countries 
that  the  Groats  and  Slovenes  were  all  pro-Austrians  and  as  Catholics,  enemies  of  the 
Serbs,  who  are  orthodox. 

To  tell  the  truth,  everybody  who  had  even  a  superficial  information  about  things 
Jugo-Slav  knew  very  well  that  this  was  a  purely  Austrian  theory.  There  is.  on  the 
contrary,  since  many  years,  in  all  the  Serbo-Ooat  countries,  a  wide  movement  striving 
at  the  elimination  of  the  damages  caused  by  the  religious  struggles,  and  this  move- 
ment in  which  participate  the  Serbs  of  all  parties  and  the  liberal  Croats  against  the 
so-called  party  of  the  Croatian  Right,  clerical  and  pro- Austrian,  headed  by  Dr. 
Franck — tnis  movement  *  *  *  has  always  triumphed  in  Croatia,  notwithstuiding 
the  Hungarian  terrorism. 

On  page  260  he  says: 

The  Dalmatian  campaign  has  been  launched  m  Italy  by  pro^ Austrian  clericals,  by 
pro-German  Giolittianians,  by  brainless  nationalists,  and  local  irredentists. 

It  has  increased  the  difficulties  of  our  war  and  aroused  against  us  suspicion  and  the 
hostility  of  all  allied  and  neutral  countries. 

The  conquest  of  Dalmatia,  if  it  come  true,  would  impel  us  in  the  after-war  period  to 
a  continuous  policy  of  repression  and  perfidy  against  the  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  would  expose,  us  to  the  international  damage  of  being  hatea  by  the  whole 
world,  as  Austria  was;  it  would  drive  the  southern  Slavs  to  an  alliance  against  us  with 
Germany  whether  they  succeed  or  do  not  succeed  in  organizing  a  national  unity. 

And  on  page  229  he  says: 

And  when  we  saw  on  our  front  the  Slavs  fighting  despeorately  against  us,  instead  of 
surrendering  in  mass,  as  they  have  often  done  on  the  Russian  front  and  on  the  Serbian 
front,  our  fanatics  of  Slavophoby — sincere  and  insincere — drew  therefrom  new  argu- 
ments in  order  to  envenom  the  Slavophobe  campaign  and  to  give  to  Austria  new 
journalistic  documents  to  be  translated  and  drculated  amoi^  the  Slav  soldiers  and 
to  incite  them  against  Italy.  How  many  Italian  soldiers  have  not  been  killed  not  by 
the  Austrian  arms,  but  by  the  Slavophobe  campaign  of  the  Cippico,  Tamaro,  Dudan, 
Copola,  who  in  the  meantime  were  snugly  making  war  against  the  Slavs  from  the 
trenches  of  !Rome,  Paris,  and  Stockholm? 

Gentlemen,  I  have  read  these  extracts  in  order  to  show  that  otir 
question  can  be  settled  on  a  liberal  basis  to  the  profit  of  both  nations. 

Senator  Knox.  Were  the  Jugo-Slavs  heard  before  the  peace  con- 
ference in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Hlacha.  They  sent  a  delegation  of  Jugo-Slavs^  but  I  do  not 
think  they  came  very  much  in  contact  with  the  Big  Five. 

Senator  Moses.  "Who  is  the  author  of  the  book  from  which  you 
have  read  these  extracts  ? 

Mr.  Hlaoha.  Mr.  Maronelli. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mi.  Hlacha.  He  is  a  professor  in  the  tmiversity  in  Florence. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  was  the  high  personage,  the  high  official 
whom  you  mentioned  ? 
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Mr.  Hlaoha.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  he  was  one  of  the  high- 
est ones.     I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  his  name. 

Senator  Moses.  An  officer  of  tne  Italian  Grovernmentt 

Mr.  Hlaoha.  Yes*  a  very  high  official. 

Mr.  liAZAROYiOH-HREBELiANoyiOH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrote  a  letter 
about  eight  weeks  ago  to  a  personal  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  years 
ago  foreign  minister  of  the  Italian  Government,  with  whom  I  had 
dealings  in  regard  to  Balkan  affairs,  I  having  been  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean  committee.  On  this  occasion  he  was  again  in 
a  very  high  position,  and  had  a  leading  part  in  representing  Italy, 
and  so  I  put  to  him  our  point  of  view  by  letter,  A  week  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  accompanied  by  a  few  lines  from  a  mutual  friend,  who 
is  the  leader  of  a  wing  of  the  Liberal  Partv  in  the  Italian  Parhament. 
GenUemen  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  peace  conference  is  not  a  matter  of  local 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  witness  given  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Lazabovich-Hrebelianovich.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebblianovioh.  I  reside  in  New  York,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovioh.  No,  I  am  not  an  American 
citizen.    I  am  a  Slav. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  imder  the  rule,  we  can  not  hear  you. 

Senator  Knox.  No; 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  declined  to  hear  anybody  who 
is  not  an  American  citizen.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich.  I  am  sorry,  sir. 

STATEMEVT   OF  KB.  A.  H.  SKUBIO. 

Mr.  Skubig.  I  wish  to  state  before  I  go  any  further  that  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  served  m  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  do  you  reside  t 

Mr.  Skubio.  I  reside  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111. 

There  has  been  quite  a  propaganda  going  on  in  this  country  that 
the  Jugo-Slavs  will,  according  to  the  D^ndon  treaty,  have  all  kinds 
of  porto  and  good  ports  on  the  Adriatic.  This  is  not  so.  We  have 
seen  maps  that  were  circulated  all  over  the  country,  in  the  press  and 
one  wav  and  another^  which  show  that  Ju?o-Slavia  would  have  a 
railroad  connection  with  the  ports  on  the  &oatian  and  Dahnatian 
coasts.  There  is  a  small  ranroad  between  Spalato,  Sibenik,  and 
Knin.    The  road  acts  in  connection  with  the  inland. 

The  ports  that  could  serve  Jugo-Slavia  would  be  Trieste  and 
Fiume.  Why?  Because  all  the  railroad  connections  lead  to  these 
two  ports  and  the  other  ports  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  On  the  Dalma- 
tian coast  they  have  no  rtiilroad  connections  with  the  exception  of 
that  little  narrow-gauge  road  that  I  have  mentioned  before. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  would  prevent  that  narrow-gauge  road 
being  made  into  a  large  road!  ^^ 

Mr.  Skubio.  The  thing  is  this:  That  this  road  is  only  built  up  to 
Knin,  and  the  Dinaric  Mountains  that  come  all  along  tilie  coast  tnere 
are  so  steep  that  there  is  no  waj  of  building  anv  rawoads,  and  even 
Austria,  wno  needed  railroads  m  this  country  for  her  strategic  and 
military  reasons,  could  not  build  those  railroads. 
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Senator  Swanson.  It  is  impossible  to  build  any  other  large  railroads 
and  have  any  other  large  centers  on  the  entire  coast? 

Mr.  Skubio.  I  do  not  think  is  it  impossible.  I  believe  that  if 
Americans  were  there  they  could  timnel  those  mountains  and  come 
throudi.  Of  coTirse,  whatever  Americans  attempt  to  do  they  carry 
out.  1  think  so,  but  out  there  vou  must  figure  on  this,  that  Jugo- 
slavia is  in  a  very  critical  miancial  condition.  Jugo-Slavia  is 
almost  bankrupt. 

Now,  here  is  a  map  showing  the  railroads  as  they  are,  showing  the 
narrow-eauge  road,  and  showing  the  standard  gu&^e.  This  map 
shows  that  all  the  roads  lead  to  Fiume  or  Trieste  or  Salonika  or  the 
^gean  Sea,  but  there  is  none  that  would  lead  to  the  Adriatic  coast 
as  near  as  the  top  of  Dalmatia.  Take  for  instance,  the  Slovine 
country,  Caniola,  Goriska,  Istra,  Carinthia,  and  Styria.  They  have 
a  railroad  at  Lubljana.  That  is  the  center  of  Slavonia.  From  there 
it  takes  three  hours  for  a  freight  train  to  get  down  to  Fiume,  or  prob- 
ably four  hours  to  Trieste.  Now,  should  the  Jugo-Slavs  lose  Fiume 
or  Trieste,  do  you  know  how  long,  gentlemen,  it  would  take  to  send 
a  load  of  goods  down,  for  instance,  to  any  of  the  Adriatic  ports  t 
This  freight  would  have  to  go  from  Lubljana  down  to  Zagreb,  and 
down  to  Brod.  This  would  take  24  hours,  gentlemen,  for  that  car 
to  get  from  Lubljana  to  Brod. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  is  this  distance  in  miles  t 

Mr.  Skubig.  I  really  can  not  tell,  but  it  is  about  200  kilometers, 
or  something  like  that,  150  miles.  Now,  from  Brod,  when  the  goods 
arrive  there,  they  would  have  to  be  all  unloaded  and  reloaded  on 
the  narrow-guage  road.  That  narrow  gauge  is  only  that  wide 
[indicating].  Only  about  six  or  seven  people  can  sit  in  one  of  those 
Pullman  cars,  if  you  call  them  that.  And  after  these  goods  were 
reloaded,  from  Brod  they  would  have  to  be  taken  down  to  Spalato 
or  Sibenik,  which  is  another  24  hours,  so  from  Lubljana  to  the 
Adriatic  it  would  take  48  hours.  But  if  Jugo-Slavia  had  Trieste  or 
Fiume,  it  would  take  only  3  hours. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  snows  that  Jugo-Slavia  has  got  to  have  Fiume 
because  there  is  no  other  port  that  has  any  railroad  connection  with 
the  inland,  with  the  exception  of  that  narrow-gauge  road. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  nationalities,  there  are  Slavs  or  Sloveni- 
ans and  Croats  and  Italians  there.  They  are  mixed,  west  of  the 
Isonzo  Kiver,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsular  of  Istra. 
According  to  the  London  treaty,  Italy  demands  that  all  of  the  land 
running  almost  on  the  eastern  oorder  of  the  Province  of  Gorizka  as 
fas  as  Idria,  where  is  a  world-known  mercury  mine.  They  take  that 
in,  then  they  go  on  within  a  cannon  shot  of  Lubljana,  a  pure  Slovenic 
city,  which  we  expect  to  have  for  the  capital  of  our  enormous  state  of 
Slavonia,  a  Jugo-Slavic  State,  and  which  nms  down  and  takes  the 
Adlesberger  Grotto — ^most  likely  many  of  you  have  heard  of  it;  it  is 
a  famous  grotto,  much  lai^er  than  the  one  in  Kentucky.  .4nd  then 
the  line  runs  down  to  the  bnaebra  or  Snow  Moimtains. 

From  this  line  west  for  150  to  200  kilometers  there  is  nothing  but 
Slovenes  and  Croats.  There  are  hardly  any  Italians  to  speak  of  in 
this  territory  that  Italy  claims. 

Senator  BaANDEOj^E.  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  your  claim. 
What  disposition  do  you  want  made  of  Fiume  other  than  that  which 
was  made  by  the  peace  conference,  Mr.  Skubic  t 
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Mr.  Skubio.  Grentlemen,  I  really  do  not  know  what  disposition 
was  made  of  Flume.    That  was  not  certain. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  has  been  discussed.  If  it  is  given  to 
Jugo-SIavia^  jou  are  satisfied,  are  you  not  ?  If  the  peace  conference 
gives  Flume  to  Jugo-Slavia  you  are  satisfied,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  You  mean  to  Jugo-Slavia  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skubic.  We  will  be  satisfied  with  that  decision  as  far  as 
Flume  is  concerned,  of  course,  because  we  really  think  that  the 
Italian  inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Fiume  are  only  a  small  island  in 
Jugo-Slav  territory,  which  is  a  fact.  I  have  a  little  map  here  which 
shows  that  all  around  Fiume  and  even  within  the  city  proper,  tiiere 
are  Jugo-Slavs.  And  then  for  miles  and  miles  aroimd  thero  are 
Croats  and  Slovenes  and  Serbs. 

We  claim  that  Fiume,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  gentlemen, 
ought  to  belong  to  Jugo-Slavia.  There  ought  to  be  no  hankering 
about  it.  Whyl  Take  for  instance  the  city  of  New  York.  We 
have  a  pretty  big  Italian  population  up  there.  What  would  we 
Americans  say  if  any  count^  should  come  and  sav  "We  want  New 
York  just  because  our  population  is  Italian.  We  want  this  part 
of  it. "  I  know  the  Americans  would  not  do  that,  and  I  know  another 
thing  that  the  Americans  would  never  consent  if  any  other  nation 
came  to  this  country  and  said  to  the  State  of  California,  "  We  want 

{rour  San  Francisco,  and  we  want  your  port.  You  have  got  a  whole 
ot  of  ports  upon  the  Atlantic,  in  New  York,  and  since  you  are  a 
part  of  the  United  States  it  is  immaterial  to  you  whereyou  get  your 
port.''  But  we  are  all  looking  to  something  else.  We  know  that 
San  Francisco  belongs  to  Cali^mia,  and  we  know  that  the  city  of 
Fiume  belongs  to  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  I£.rding.  Are  you  also  asking  for  Trieste  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  Why  we  are  not  asking  that  it  should  be  ours  because 
we  think  the  city  of  Trieste  ought  to  be  internationalized.  That  is 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  oi  the  people  of  the  city  of  Trieste- 
There  has  been  a  whole  lot  of  propaganda  going  on  that  the  city  of 
Trieste  wants  to  join  her  mother  country,  out  this  is  not  so.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  Trieste,  a  body  of  business  men, 
of  ItaUan  natlonahty,  are  against  Trieste  being  taken  under  the 
Italian  rule.  They  are  against  It.  What  they  want  is  to  form  a 
Uttle  district  of  their  own,  and  to  come  under  intemationaL  rule. 
Of  course,  we  Slovenes,  have  got  pretty  close  to  60;000  men  in  the 
city  of  Trieste  and  the  whole  vicinity  is  Slovenic. 

Then  again  you  probably  heard  the  first  speaker  read  the  statistics 
of  the  population  m  Goriska  and  Istra.  I  would  leave  that  to  the 
men  themselves.  The  ItaUan  population  of  Gbriska,  with  Gradisca, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Isonzo,  we  call  that  Italian,  and  we 
Slovenes  never  ask  for  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ever  aid  go  oa 
record  that  we  demanded  the  provinces  of  Groriska  and  Gradisca  up 
to  the  Austro-Itallan  border.  Of  course  not.  Of  course  we  know 
that  west  of  the  river  Isonzo  there  is  of  course  a  predominance  of 
Italian  population,  and  we  are  not  asking  for  that  part,  although  in 
that  Italian  part  we  have  a  large  Slovenic  population.  But  we 
Imow  that  since  Italy  went  to  war  on  the  side  of  tne  Allies,  it  will  be 
favored,  so  we  know  that  if  there  are  any  favors  to  be  given,  they  will 
be  given  to  Italy.  So  therefore  we  are  not  making  any  demands  for 
any  of  this  ItaUan  territory. 
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Not  only  that/  but  on  the  coast  line  to  the  peninsula  of  Istria — that 
is,  the  western  part  of  it — there  are  auite  a  few  towns.  There  are, 
for  instance,  Capo  d'Istria,  Novi  Grad,  rorec,  and  Rovin.  These  cities 
have  a  population  running  from  1,0,000  to  50,000.  These  cities  are, 
so  to  speak,  little  nests  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  this  penin- 
stda,  and  that  is  vrhere  the  Italia.n  population  is  concentrated.  You 
go  5  kilometers  or  4  miles  from  the  shore  away  from  these  Uttie  cities 
and  ti»wns  and  you  will  find  nothing  but  Croats;  that  is,  a  branch  of 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  So  if  we  take  the  population  of  these  cities  and 
compare  it  with  the  census,  and  also  tJie  population  west  of  the  river 
Isonzo,  we  will  find  that  the  Provmce  of  Gradisca,  and  aho  Istra,  all 
the  way  from  the  Ri  v^er  Isonzo  east,  and  all  the  way  from  Trieste  down, 
that  narrow  strip  is  purely  Jugo-Slav-,  and,  if  that  territory  was  given 
to  tne  Jugo-Slavs,  you  would  not  find  as  many  Italians  as  there  would 
be  Slovenes,  Croate,  and  Serbs  in  the  city  of  Trieste,  providing  tnat 
Italy  gets  Trieste,  w^hich  she  claims  is  hers  now. 

.N'ow,  gentlemen,  it  is  nothing  but  fair  that  I  emphasize  this  point 
that  one  branch  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  the  Slovenes,  have  probably  only 
one  and  a  half  million.  It  is  a  small  nation  that  came  to  these  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  live  now.  Six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago 
they  came  here  and  as  soon  as  they  settled  grabbed  for  the  ploV. 
Foreign  rule  got  there  and  had  theni  enslaved  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  They  were  slaves  right.  This  little  nation  was  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years  without  any  national  schools,  without  any  books, 
without  national  courts.  If  they  called  a  poor  farmer,  he  would  come 
to  court  and  could  not  8}>eak  anvthing  nut  his  own  lan^uage^  and 
there  he  was  questioned  m  the  German  language.  But  m  spite  of 
all  this  oppression  and  enslavement  our  little  nation  preserved  its 
nationality  and  preserx-^ed  it  well. 

In  the  year  1800,  during  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  I  do  not 
believe  tnere  were  any  Slovenic  books.  But  to-^day  we  can  say 
that  there  are  only  7  per  cent  of  the  Slovenes  that  can  not  read  or 
write. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  pretty  fi;ood  percentage  which  shows 
that  this  Tittle  nation  is  muscular,  has  tne  will,  and  can  not  be  stricken 
dead  or  erased  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  When  you  speak  about  their  being  slaves, 
you  do  not  mean  that  they  were  really  slaves  ? 

Mr.  Skubig.  Up  to  1848  there  was  the  feudal  period.  At  that 
time  they  were  nothing  but  common  slaves,  working  for  the  land- 
lords, and  so  forth.  Thej  were  the  feudal  tenants,  out  in  fact,  as 
a  nation,  they  were  enslaved. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  During  this  feudal  period  did  they  get  any 
pay  for  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Skubio.  They  got  very  little,  barely  their  existence.  That 
is  all.  But  in  1848— that  is  the  time  when  Austria  had  need  of  the 
help  of  the  Slovenes  and  Jugo-Slavs,  when  she  was  threatened  with  a 
great  upheaval,  and  the  fight  which  struck  her  just  now  during  this 
war,  then  she  ^ave  a  few  their  constitutional  nghts,  which  the  old 
Emperor  Joseph  ignored. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  differentiates  a  Slovene  from  a 
Slovak  ? 
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Mr.  Sextbig.  A  Slovene,  let  me  explain — probably  it  would  interest 
you  to  have  me  explain  the  word  "  Jugo-Slav." 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  means  southern  Slav  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  That  means  southern  Slav.  Now  the  southern  Slavs 
live  on  the  Balkans.  The  Balkan  Slavs  are  Slovenes.  The  north- 
western branch  take  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Balkans,  then  come 
the  Croatians — they  are  the  Slovenes'  neighbors — then  come  the 
Serbs,  and  of  course  then  there  are  the  Bulgars,  who  are  Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Can  they  understand  each  other — speak  the 
same  general  lanmiagef 

Mr.  Skubic.  They  can.  There  is  only  a  little  difference  between 
the  dialect  of  the  Croats  and  the  Bulgars.  Practically  we  can  und^- 
stand  one  another  well,  and  can  talk  and  read  their  books,  one  thing 
and  another. 

Senator  Moses.  Anybody  knowing  the  Serbian  tongue  can  talk  to 
you? 

Mr.  Skubic.  Yes. 

Senator  Branbegee.  Is  the  print  the  same  as  EndUsh  letters  t 

1^.  Skubic.  The  Slavs  and  the  Croats  use  the  Latin  letter;  the 
Serbs  have  had  the  Cyrilic,  but  most  of  the  Serbs  also  use  the  Latin 
letter. 

The  Chairkan.  You  do  not  consider  the  Bulgars  pure  Slavs,  do 

you? 

Mr.  Skubic.  We  really  do  not  figure  on  them  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  case.  Our  program  is  to  make  a  central  republic  on  the 
order  of  the  United  States,  so  that  Slovenia  will  have  their  autonomy 
and  the  Croats  will  have  theirs,  the  Slavs  theirs,  and  the  Montenegrins 
theirs. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  the  Bulgars  have  Slavic  blood  in  them  f 

Mr.  Skubic.  They  have.  It  has  even  been  stated  tliat  the  Greeks 
centuries  ago  were  Slavs. 

Now  the  question  is,  as  I  started  out  to  say,  whether  Jugo-Slavia 
will  get  from  a  commercial  standpoint  Fiume  and  the  country  north- 
west of  Fiume,  which  is  apparently  Jugo-Slav,  and  I  think  that  the 
argument  and  the  reasons  are  in  favor  of  Jugo-Slavia's  case.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  it,  to  settle  the  question  as  it  ought 
to  be  settled,  namely,  that  a  port  that  serves  one  countrv  ought  to 
belong  to  that  countrj^,  and  if  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  shoved  on  the  coast, 
that  means  commercial  death  for  them.  But  they  want  to  live. 
They  want  to  have  commercial  relations  with  other  people,  and  the 
sea  IS  the  onlj  feasible  and  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  in  touch  with 
other  countries.  Now,  we  do  not  want  anybody  to  come  and  lock 
up  the  Adriatic.  We  do  not  want  to  lock  it  up  ourselves.  If  we 
should  get  the  city  of  Fiume  or  Trieste,  we  do  not  care  to  lock  them 
up  to  other  nations,  because  we  think  that  justice  demands  that 
t£ose  who  have  no  access  to  the  sea  should  have  a  way  to  come  down 
to  the  sea. 

We  are  only  asking  for  justice,  gentlemen,  and  I  think  that  justice 
ought  to  be  given  us.     I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  be  heard.  You 
have  15  minutes  more  if  you  want. 


Vr 
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STATEMEVT  OF  MS.  FSAVK  KESZE. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Chicago,  111. 

The  Chairman,   lou  are  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  last  10  years. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  nationality  were  you  before? 

Mr.  Kerze.  A  Slovenian. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  your  occupation,  please  ?        , 

Mr.  Kerze.  I  am  editor  and  publisner  of  the  Slovenian  Review. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  not  be  able  to  explain  the 
whole  position,  but  I  would  like  to  make  clear  just  a  few  questions. 

We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  this  great  Republic. 
The  most  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  who  came  to  this  country  will  stay  in 
this  country,  because  there  is  but  one  America.     But  our  duty 
was,  when  that  great  historical  opportunity  came  that  the  Jugo- 
slavs should  be  heard  for  the  first  time,  to  state  our  case.     Before 
this  great  war  was  started  we  knew  very  well  about  Central  America, 
we  loiew  about  the  3,000  of  the  Eskimos,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  world's  intelligence  did  not  know  anything  about  the  Jugo-SIavs. 
Why  ?    Because  it  was  in  the  interest  of  Austria-Hungrfry  and  Ger^ 
many  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  be  shown  as  barbarians  to  9ie  rest  of  the 
world,  so  that  Germany  and  Austria  one  day  could  take  their  armies 
and  Germanizp  on  their  way  to  the  east. 

Gentlemen,  Jugo-Slavia,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  it,  has  been  in 
history  never  free.  Now  is  a  great  historical  moment,  and  we  are 
here  living  in  this  country,  working  for  this  country,  but  still  we  feel 
that  they  are  our  brothers.  We  feel  that  the  ^reat  nistorical  moment 
is  here  when  we  come  to  speak  before  the  public  for  the  independence^ 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Jugo-Slav  nation. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  here  the  statistics  that  clearly  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  land  claimed  by  Italy  belongs  to  Jugo-Slavia;  but, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  be  just.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  require 
from  everybody  that  they  would  study  the  local  conditions  of  such 
a  small  strip  of  land,  where  we  are  used  to  count  by  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  small  nation  feels 
an  injustice  just  as  much  as  the  great  one,  and  justice  is  not  the  privi- 
lege of  the  great  nation.  Injustice  does  not  hurt  only  a  big  nation, 
but  it  hurts  everybody,  and  we  are  here  to  ask  for  our  brothers  in 
the  old  country  nothing  but  what  is  just.  There  are  differences 
about  the  Istrians  and  about  the  Gorizians.  Those  countries  would 
be  very  well  satisfied  to  be  imder  a  commission  so  long  as  the  parties 
who  live  there,  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italians,  would  be  satisfied;  but 
that  is  a  question  for  the  people  of  the  nationalities  who  live  there, 
not  for  the  diplomats  at  Paris.  No  matter  how  they  decide  it  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  would  be  satisfied.  Both  parties  would  be 
satisfied  only  one  way,  so  that  the  agreement  would  be  made  by  both 
parties,  every  party  given  some  of  this  and  some  of  that,  and  1  hope 
Uiat  an  understanding  could  be  reached  anyhow. 

Gentlemen,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  the  first  great  opportunity 
on  the  part  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  especiaUy  the  Slovenes  and  Croats,  to 
appear  before  such  an  honorable  bodfy  as  this  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Senator  Knox.  This  treaty  created  a  Jugo-Slav  State  ? 
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Mr.  Kerze.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  we  should  get  it  more  clearly  in  our  minds 
in  what  respect  that  State,  as  created  by  the  treaty,  is  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Kerze.  Not  only  by  the  Adriatic  question  but  by  other 
questions. 

Senator  Knox.  Thftt  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Kerze.  By  the  boundary  on  the  north.  That  is  a  question 
that  is  at  issue. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  Piume  question  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Not  only  the  Fiume  question,  but  about  600,000 
Slovenes,  there.  I  think  Fiume  was  taken  purposely  only  to  get 
peoples*  thoughts  ftway  from  more  important  questions. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  it  is  very  essential  to  our  proper  und^- 
standing  of  your  cause,  if  it  is  not  already  in  one  of  these  documents 
that  you  have  already  prepared,  that  you  should  submit  a  document 
showmg  in  just  what  respect  the  Jugo-Slav  State  created  by  the 
treaty  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  have  a  definite, 
spe(  ific  issue  before  us. 

Mr.  Kerze.  We  have  prepared  for  this  honorable  body  a  statis- 
tical map  which  gives  you  this  idea  as  clearly  as  possible.  This  map 
was  made  according  to  the  Austrians'  statistics  which  we  have 
only  from  1910. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  oppose,  as  I  understand,  giving  to  Italy 
Dnlmatia,  and  other  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  according  to  the  secret 
treaty  of  London  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  object  to  Fiume  being  internationalized ! 

Mr.  Kerze.  Gentlemen,  what  would  be  a  hinterland  without  a 
seaport  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  If  it  is  internationalized  you  could  make 
another  seaport. 

Mr.  Kerze.  A  seaport  is  not  built  in  one  or  two  years.  It  is  a 
work  of  many  years,  and  the  whole  land  behind  makes  sacrifices 
to  build  those  seaports  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  secret  treaty  of  London  gave  Croatia  to  the 
Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes;  and  I  understand  it  gave  a  part  of  tiie 
coast  of  Dalmatia  and  the  other  coast  to  Italy. 

Mr.  Kerze.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  London  treaty 
and  are  not  satisfied  with  Fiume  being  made  an  international  port,theret 

Mr.  Kerze.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  secret  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  Senator  Knox  says,  what  is  it,  specifically, 
that  you  want  different  from  what  has  been  decided  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  It  is,  specifically,  this.  We  want  everything  that 
belongs  to  us,  and  we  wiU  give  everything  that  does  not  belong  to  us. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  belongs  to  yout  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Kerze.  As  the  map  will  show  you,  there  are  parts  where  there 
are  fewer  Jugo-Slavs,  where  there  are  not  one-hau  of  1  per  cent  of 
Italians,  and  still  Italy  claims  that,  for  strategical  reasons,  she  must 
have  those  Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  your  map  show  the  boundaries  of  Jugo- 
slavia the  way  the  treaty  demies  them,  and  also  the  way  you  would 
like  to  have  themt 
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Mr.  Kerze.  No,  it  does  not  show  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Can  you,  after  this  hearing  closes,  mark  on 
your  map  here  the  territory  you  would  like  to  take  in,  and  also  what 
you  thinK  is  justly  due  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Well,  the  most  natural  boundary  would  be — ^what  we 
want  is  everything  that  is  marked  Jugo-Slav  land  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Brandegee.*  In  blue  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right. 

Senator  Harding.  You  said  that  these  lines  you  did  not  want  estab- 
lished by  two  or  three  diplomats.  How  do  you  propose  that  they 
should  be  established  t 

Mr.  Kerze.  I  propose  that  they  should  be  made  between  the  terri- 
tory where  the  Italians  and  the  Ju^o-Slavs  are,  and  only  the  land 
that  belongs  to  the  city,  because  a  city  without  lands  can  not  exist; 
and  those  lands  should  be  put  under  an  international  committee, 
and  have  the  parties  who  are  to  be  satisfied  find  a  way  of  solution. 
They  will  find  it,  certainly,  in  the  end. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  want  to  leave  it  to  a  league  of  nations 
to  determine  t 

Mr.  Kerze.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  league  of  nations  is  another 
question.  I  think  the  league  of  nations  as  the  result  of  the  peace 
conference  was  not  the  very  best. 

Senator  Harding.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  just  how  you 
would  have  it  decided.  Do  you  want  the  intervention  of  the  Senate 
in  deciding  this  disposition  of  territory?  Do  you  want  it  left  to  a 
plebiscite  in  the  territory  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  want  a  reconsideration  by  the  peace 
conference?  You  are  expressing  your^  wishes  to  this  committee. 
Precisely  how  do  you  want  this  undertaking  in  behalf  of  your  brothers 
in  Europe  undertaken  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Well,  any  way  which  would  help  to  justice.  A  plebis- 
cite would  be  the  best  way.^  If  we  take  the  boundaries  of  tne  old 
Austria,  the  boimdaries  which  the  London  treaty  claims,  we  are 
satisfied  that  a  plebiscite  be  taken  in  those  lands. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  would  you  define  the  question  so  as  to 
submit  it  to  a  plebiscite  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  The  question  ?  Well,  the  plebiscite  would  be  under 
a  neutral  Government.  The  best  Government  in  the  world,  there  is 
no  question  about  it,  is  the  United  States  Government.  We  are 
entirely  willing  to  submit  our  questions  to  this  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  the  north  of  Jugo-Slavia,  how  about  the 
Hungarian  boundary?  You  know  wehave  nad  the  Hungarians  here 
and  they  have  protested  most  vigorously  that  we  have  given  all  the 
relief  to  Jugo-Slavia. 

Mr.  Kerze.  Well,  I  guess  either  of  the  nations  which  is  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  this  peace  would  be  dissatisfied.  The  Hun- 
garians are  dissatisfied  and  tne  Jugo-Slavs  are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  By  **Himgarians'*  I  mean  the  Magyars. 

Mr.  Kerze.  The  Magyars;  yes,  sir.  We  have  quite  a  good  popu- 
lation in  Hungary;  but  Hungary,  there,  before  the  war  was  a  ^reat 
nationalistic  state.  There  was  no  language  allowed  but  the  Him- 
ganan.  We  had  some  Slovenes  there,  ana  it  was  not  permitted  to 
us  to  use  our  language  in  the  schools  or  in  the  courts,  or  any  place. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  ?  That  is  all, 
unless  you  wish  to  say  something  further. 

Mr.  Kerze.  I  thauK  you,  genuemen.    T  guess  that  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  wants  to  say  anything  ? 
You  have  five  minutes  left. 

STATEMESTT   OF  PHILIP  GODINA. 

Mr.  GoDiNA.  I  am  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
living  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  Marion  County,  city  of  Indianapolis: 
at  present  living  in  Chicago.  I  am  not  a  weU  educated  man.  I  just 
happen  to  have  been  born  in  those  occupied  territories,  and  I  simply 
feel,  as  an  American  citizen,  as  I  have  some  relatives  there — of 
T.ourse  I  have  no  intention  to  get  anything  there,  or  anything  like 
that;  I  am  intending  to  live  here,  but  1  say,  gentlemen,  it  is  abso- 
lutely wrong.  I  came  from  close  to  Trieste.  I  was  born  4  or  5  miles 
from"  there  and  raised  there,  living  there  until  I  was  22  vears  old 
before  I  came  to  the  United  States.  Personally,  I  can  tell  vou  the 
way  it  looks  now,  if  they  are  going  to  let  it  gp  this  way,  absolutely  it 
means  a  new  war.  Tlie  people  of  Jugo-Slavia,  as  stated  by  previous 
speakers  here,  will  never  give  up ;  or,  before  they  will  give  up  they 
will  have  a  great  grudge  against  all  parties  concerned  in  it. 

I  feel,  as  an  American  citizen,  also,  that  T  would  like  to  help  if  I 
can,  and  as  this  opportunity  has  been  given  to  me  here  before  this 
honorable  committee  I  wish  to  appeal  to  vou,  gentlemen,  if  there  is 
any  way  possible,  to  help  solve  this  problem  for  the  benefit  of  this 
oppressed  nation  over  there,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of 
Europe;  and  also,  I  feel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  in  the 
future.  Perhaps  it  may  involve  us  some  way  or  other  so  that  we 
will  have  to.  send  some  more  of  our  boys  over  there,  as  it  was  laid 
down  here  by  different  speakers,  to  help  out,  to  solve  this  problem; 
so  that  in  the  future  we  will  have  no  such  brutality  of  wars  as  we  have 
now;  so  that  at  least  all  this  warfare  and  the  bloodshed  in  this  war 
would  not  be  in  vain. 

I  wish  to  state,  gentlemen,  that  my  opinion  is — and  it  is  not  my 
opinion  only  but  the  opinion  of  at  least,  I  should  say,  about  750,000 
Jugo-Slavs  living  in  this  country,  those  that  are  citizens  and  those 
that  are  not  citizens — that  the  matter  the  way  it  stands  at  present 
is  very  wrong,  and  we  feel  also  that  the  United  States  will  help, 
whatever  is  in  its  power.  We  have  tried  our  best  to  explain  the 
position.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  gave  us  a  chance  to  come  before 
you,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  m  the  name  of  all  the  Slovenes 
and  others  throughout  the  United  States,  citizens,  and  members  of 
this  alliance. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  having  arrived,  it  is  necessary  to 
close  the  hearing.  The  Italians  are  to  be  heard  to-morrow  at  10 
o'clock  in  this  room,  and  that  will  be  the  last  hearing;  there  will  be 
no  more  public  hearings  of  this  character. 

There  will  be  an  executive  meeting  of  the  committee  in  the  Capitol, 
in  the  room  of  the  Foreign  Kelations  Committee,  at  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morroWy  Friday,  September  5,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


FBIDAY,  SXPTEMBEB  5,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Knox,  Harding,  Moses,  and 
Swanson. 

The  Chairman.  As  Qur  time  is  short,  we  will  begin.  Representa- 
tive LaGuardia  has  an  engagement  which  requires  his  goin^  away, 
and  as  he  desires  to  speak  for  only  a  few  minutes  we  will  hear 
him. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FIOEELLO  H.  LaaTrABBL&,  A  BEFEESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGEESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOEE. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  any  information  which  I  may  have  with 
reference  to  Fiume.  I  lived  there  for  a  period  of  three  years,  when 
I  was  American  consular  agent  at  that  port. 

Senator  Moses.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  from  1904  to  1906,  I  served  as  acting 
consular  agent  for  a  year  before  that.    I  was  there  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  born  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Certainly.  I  was  bom  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  and  raised  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  majority 
of  the  men  who  now  form  the  National  Council  of  Fiume.  I  was 
intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Zanella,  who  was  a  refugee  living  in 
Italy  during  the  war,  while  I  was  there  in  the  American  Army. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  the  people  of  Fiume  are 
Italian  in  spirit,  blood,  language,  and  in  every  way.  They  were  an 
independent  body,  known  as  a  corpus  separatum,  and  annexed  to 
Hungary.  They  made  their  own  laws.  Their  municipal  govern- 
ment consisted  of  two  legislative  bodies  and  a  mayor,  and  they  sent 
one  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Government. 

The  Chairman.  They  sent  one  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  sent  one  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  an  Italian? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  He  was  an  Italian  during  my  stay  there.  Zanella 
was  the  deputy  during  my  time,  and  he  was  followed  by  Vio.  I  think 
the  present  deputy  is  Ossoinack,  and  I  think  Zanella's  predecessor 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Meylander. 

The  language  of  the  municipality  of  Fiume  is  Italian.  The  two 
chambers  of  the  municipal  government  conduct  all  their  proceedings 
in  Italian.  The  language  of  the  port  is  Italian.  The  language  of 
the  municipal  court  is  Italian.    The  city  of  Fiume  maintains  its  own 
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schools,  which  are  entirely  Italian,  and  the  same  is  true  with  the 
academy  for  the  merchant  marine.  It  is  true  that  in  the  suburb  of 
Fiume,  called  Sussak,  the  ^eater  portion  of  the  population  are 
Croatians.  I  believe  that  the  President  is  of  the  belief  that  the 
Fiume  question  can  be  settled  by  taking  in  Sussak  with  it  as  one 
port  Even  to  that  there  is  no  objection,  because  the  spirit  of  the 
port  of  Fiume,  including  Sussak,  would  be  Italian. 

I  do  not  know  what  claims  the  Croatians  may  set  forth  as  to 
Fiume.  I  want  to  testify  to  the  very  fine  fighting  Qualities  of  the 
Croatians.  They  fought  hard  to  the  last  hour  of  tne  last  day  of 
the  war.    I  know  that,  because  I  fought  against  them. 

When  we  were  in  Paris  with  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  we  called  on  the  President.  It  was 
just  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  break,  and  he  expressed  his  views 
on  Fiume.  I  know  he  fears  that  if  Fiume  should  be  annexed  to 
Italy  the  Italians  would  sacrifice  the  port  of  Fiume  to  the  interests 
of  Trieste.  I  do  not  believe  any  such  fears  are  justified,  because 
the  existence  of  Fiume  depends  upon  its  commerce.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Hungary  by  one  line  of  railway  and  all  of  its  business 
is  a  port  business  exclusively.  There  are  no  industries  there,  or 
there  is  very  little  industry.  There  is  no  room  for  building  indus- 
tries of  anj  kind,  so  that  its  very  existence  depends  upon  its  ousiness 
as  a  port. 

Senator  Moses.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  development  of  the  port 
of  Fiume  at  present  depends  upon  the  activities  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Co.  very  largely,  does  it  not  ?  Unless  the  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Co.  transfer  their  terminus  to  Trieste,  Fiume  will  go  right  on 
as  the  great  port  that  it  has  been  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  The  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  during  my  time  and 
ever  since  have  run  a  line  from  Fiume  to  New  York;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  Fiume  traffic  was  maintained  by  the  Adria  Steamship  Co., 
which  ran  to  the  west. 

Senator  Moses.  The  Austrian  line  took  the  eastbound  traffic? 

Mr.  LaGttardia.  The  Austrian  line  took  the  eastbound  traffic  and 
the  Adria  line  took  the  traffic  to  the  west. 

Senator  Moses  Then  there  is  also  a  line  which  runs  to  Cattaro— 
the  Croatian  line? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.  That  is  the  coast  line.  Fiume  is  the  nat- 
ural port  to  the  near  east,  and  the  traffic  of  Fiume  will  be  main- 
tained. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Serbo- 
Croatian-Slovene  kingdom  can  last.  They  are  not  in  harmony. 
The  Serbians  are  divided  among  themselves.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Serbian  people  do  not  want  to  continue  to  cast  their  destiny  with 
the  Karajeorovic  dynasty.  The  Serbians  are  fighting  with  the  Monte- 
negrins. The  Croatians  want  a  republican  form  of  government  and 
not  a  kingdom,  so  that  to  turn  Fiume  over  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  would 
be  only  adding  more  territory  to  the  continuous  strife  and  strugde 
which  is  bound  to  occur  in  the  Balkans  until  that  situation  is  fully 

cleared  up. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  point  out  is  this,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  claims  of  Italy  to  Fiume  as  it  is  the  desire  and  will  of  the 
natives  of  Fiume  to  be  liberated  from  the  Hapsburgs;  to  get  away 
from  Hungary  and  Croatia  and  Austria :  to  establish  their  own  in- 
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dependent  form  of  govemment  and  to  be  annexed  to  Italy.  It  is 
their  claim  which  appeals  to  me  more  than  anything  else. 

In  February,  1918,  while  we  were  down  in  Italy  training,  I  had 
occasion  to  endeavor  to  interpret  point  nine  of  the  fourteen  points. 
In  wartime  one  tries  to  do  anything.  The  morale  in  Italy  was  some- 
what low,  and  they  did  not  have  much  confidence  in  just  what  the 
point  nine  meant.  That  was  the  point  which  promised  to  readjust 
the  boundaries  of  Italy  according  to  easily  recognizable  lines  of 
nationality. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  you  able  to  interpret  that  point  satisfac* 
torily? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  As  I  said  before,  Senator,  in  war  time  you  will 
do  almost  anything,  you  just  have  to  do  it;  and  so  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  morale  of  the  people  I  embraced  everything  that  really  was 
Italian  in  the  Adriatic,  and  told  them  that  that  took  it  in.  So  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  personally  in  this,  to  that  extent. 

Senator  Mosbs.  You  now  want  your  word  made  good. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  want  my  word  made  good.  I  feel  somewhat 
embarrassed. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  which  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record. 
It  is  from  Chevalier  Barsotti,  of  the  Progresso,  in  which  he  quotes  a 
telegram  just  received  from  Paris  which  purports  to  say  tnat  the 
Fiume  situation  is  solved,  depending  upon  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  will  put  this  into  the  recora. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

[Western  Union  telegram.] 

Nbw  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  June  i«. 
Oongressman  LaGuabdia, 

HouMe  of  RepresentativeB,  Washington,  D.  0. 

I  quote  from  our  Paris  correspondent  the  following  points  of  one  of  to-day's 
cables.  '*Tittoni  returned  from  DeanvlUe  where  met  George  to  discuss  Fiume 
problem.  From  reliable  source,  I  learn  Tlttoni  is  satisfied  attitude  George 
who  promised  solicit  Wilson  take  definite  decision  about  Fiume.  In  fact,  Tlttoni 
returned  without  any  concrete  solution  problem  and  that  dlsocurages  Italian 
circles  Paris  where  they  realize  because  of  the  mechanism  of  the  conference 
Italian  aspirations  must  depend  on  Wilson  discretion  whose  ideas  and  deci- 
sions are  well  known.  They  despair  the  solution  Italian  problem  is  near  and 
foresee  serious  consequences.    Best  regards." 

Cav  Babsotti, 
Editor  It  Progresso  Halo  Americano. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  solution  ? 

A&.  LaGuardia.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  Senator.  When  I  was  ia 
Paris — ^I  believe  I  can  tell  this — ^you  recall  at  the  time  the  Italian 
delegation  had  gone  away,  they  had  left  Minister  Crespi,  whom 
I  knew  very  well.  He  was  food  controller  when  I  was  at  the 
Italian  front.  I  called  on  him  and  asked  him  if  there  was  anything 
I  could  do,  and  I  also  called  on  Col.  House.  Col.  House  was 
veiy  sympathetic  toward  the  Fiume  question,  and  when  I  left  there — 
I  think  it  was  the  9th  of  May,  I  was  of  the  belief  that  the  question 
of  Fiume  would  be  satisfactory  settled  in  this  way:  Fiume  and 
Sussak  would  be  considered  as  the  port  of  Fiume,  that  would  consti- 
tute an  independent  govemment  and  be  annexed  to  Italy,  with  guar- 
anties of  free  passage  for  traiBc  from  the  Hinterland  to  and  from 
the  port,  a  free  port  in  every  sense  of  the  word.    Then  Italy  would 
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give  up  certain  of  the  Greek  Islands.  I  understand,  and  the  cities  of 
Zara  and  Sebeonico  would  be  free  cities.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
Tardeau  compromise  provided,  and  that,  as  you  know,  after  having 
been  agreed  upon  was  again  bluepenciled  by  the  President,  which 
offended  the  Italians  again,  so  that  the  matter  remained  unsettled. 
Now  it  seems  they  have  arrived  at  another  compromise,  which  is 
subject  to  approval  here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  more? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  I  want  to  give  the  committee  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

Senator  Harding.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  "approval  here  in 
Washington?" 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  From  press  dispatches,  I  gather,  and  from  the 
telegram  which  I  read  into  the  record,  it  seeius  that  France,  Italy, 
and  England  have  agreed  on  this  solution  and  it  has  been  submitted 
to  President  Wilson  for  approval. 

Senator  Hakding.  Not  to  our  American  commissioners  over  there! 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  That  is  what  I  gather  from  the  press  and 
from  this  telegram. 

Mr.  CoTiLLo.  I  wish  to  introduce  Prof.  Alexander  Oldrini,  an 
American  citizen,  representing  the  Italo-Irredentist  Society. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  S.  A.  Cotillo,  State  Senator  from  New  York,  repre- 
senting the  Eighteenth  district. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Cotillo.  In  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT  OF  PBOF.  ALEXANDEB  OLDBINI,  PBESIDEITT  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  IBBEDENTIST  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  AUEBIGA. 

Mr.  Oldrini.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself,  as  an  American  citizen  of 
Italian  descent,  my  colleagues  also  American  citizens,  and  the  Fed- 
erazione  of  the  Italian  Irredentists  Association  of  the  United  States, 
I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  and  the  privilege  afforded  us  to  state 
at  this  hearing  before  your  committee  the  mam  reasons,  facts,  and 
rights  for  which  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  a  part  of  Italy's  national 
aspirations,  should  be  defended  by  the  United  States  Senate  of 
America  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  treaty  with  Austria  which 
governs  the  subject.  That  is,  why  should  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Italian  body  politic? 

The  name  of  the  city  of  Fiume,  a  little  speck  on  the  map  of  Europe 
is  an  advance  sentinel  of  democratic  civilization  in  contact  with  the 
influences  of  central,  eastern,  and  southern  Europe;  it  assumes  a 
transcendent  importance  with  regard  to  Italians  and  to  the  demo- 
cratic Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  nations  in  the  conflict  now  going  on, 
and  extending,  of  the  Bolshevik  leveling  program  of  Slav-fiussia 
and  associates. 

For  a  basical  understanding  of  the  Fiume  self-determination  in  its 
relation  with  the  Italian  aspirations  in  the  Adriatic  it  is  paramount 
to  call  first  your  attention  to  the  physical  lines  of  the  defense  of 
democratic  civilization  in  Europe  itself. 

The  line  of  defense  of  Roman  civilization  has  been  for  500  years 
along  the  Khine  and  the  Danube.    When  that  immense  dam  broke, 
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Latin  civilization  foundered  with  the  jus  gentium  proclaimed  by 
Rome,  almost  to  its  disappearance  for  centuries,  until  a  new  scien- 
tific and  Italian  civilizing  power  spread  over  Europe  and  the  world, 
in  the  splendors  of  the  renaissance  of  arts  and  the  discoveries  oi 
science.  Never  more  so  humanly  perfect  collective  expressions  of  it, 
as  in  the  name  of  Gallileus,  Leonald,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Columbus,  the  giants  of  '"Renaissance." 

Now,  passing  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  twentieth,  during 
whi:  h  this  second  Latin  civilization  spread  all  over  Europe,  reaching 
America,  we  have  arrived  at  the  necessity  of  a  new  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, international  in  character,  over  and  above  conflicting  social 
theories.  Honorable  Senators,  it  is  still  in  Europe  that  this  new  form 
of  civilization  must  be  defended  by  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  democ- 
racy against  militarism  and  Bolshevism  theories  and  might.  And 
this  time  no  more  behind  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  but  from  the 
Northern  Sea  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  Rhine  along  the  watershed 
of  the  Alps  fi-om  Switzerland  to  Retia,  Carnic,  Julian,  Velebit,  and 
Dinaric  Alps  until  you  reach  Albania.  Should  the  United  States  of 
America  allow  it  to  be  pierced  at  any  point,  should  you  allow  the 
Adriatic  line  from  Fiume,  the  apex  of  the  defense — that  is,  the  eastern 
pillar  of  the  new  dam — ^to  be  undermined  by  visionary  conceptions  of 
an  instant  or  future  possible  Wilsonian  European  Arcadia,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  democratic  civilization  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  tur- 
bulent eastern  and  southern  Slav  elements  right  now,  viz,  before  they 
could  p)olarize  into  orderly  democratic  States. 

Fiume  and  Dalmatia  in  the  vast  reorganization  and  rejuvenation 
of  political  Europe  assume,  therefore,  a  position  of  immediate  con- 
sistency of  paramount  value.  Not  only  for  the  city  itself  or  even  for 
Italv  but  in  the  broadest  sense  for  civilization. 

Coming  to  Fiume  herself  these  facts  are  already  known  to  you, 
first,  that  in  the  first  fortnight  of  October,  1918,  upon  a  proclamation 
of  the  then  Austrian  Emperor,  every  one  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the 
empire  was  admitted  to  self-determination.  Fiume,  a  separate  polit- 
ical body  in  the  dual  monarchy,  declared  then  before  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  through  her  deputy,  the  Hon.  Andrea  Oissnack,  her 
independence.  And  October  29,  that  is  before  the  final  victory  of  the 
Italian  armies  and  the  foundering  of  the  dual  monarchy  as  such, 
the  city  of  Fiume  by  popular  vote  proclaimed  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  present  national  council  not  only  political  independence 
but  also  her  self-determination  to  join  the  Italian  motherland, 
putting  herself  temporarily  under  the  protection  of  the  American 
democracy. 

The  cablegram  addressed  to  your  committee  by  the  National 
Council  of  Fiume,  the  only  authority  elected  and  recognized  by  the 
Fiumeans,  and  read  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  is  a  document  that  we  American  citizens  beg  to  submit  to 
the  Senate  under  its  rules  that  this  and  other  documents*  which  will 
be  submitted  may  properly  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  in  the  discussion  of  that  part  of  the  treaty  with  Austria  which 
will  affect  Fiume  and  Dalmatia. 

I  purposely  avoid  any  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  treaty  to 
Austria  and  to  anything  that  may  have  happened  or  shall  happen 
at  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  only  aiming  capitally  to  furnish 
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in  a  summary  form  the  main  reasons  underlying  Flume's  unmis- 
takable self-determination,  as  follows: 

Geographical  reasons,  historical  reasons,  ethnographic  and  i)hilo- 
logical  reasons,  economic  and  commercial  reasons,  and  political 
reasons. 

Oeographical  reasons. — ^The  city  of  Fiume  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  peninsula  of  Istraia,  a  part  of  continental  Italy.  It  is 
located  within  the  Julian  Alps,  between  Mount  Nevoso  and  the 
Velebit  Massif,  forming  the  pass  of  Fiume,  which,  if  not  under 
immediate  Italian  control,  is  an  easy  gate  of  invasion.  .Two  bar- 
barian invasions,  in  fact,  of  grand  style  have  forced  in  410  and  943 
A.  D.  their  destructive  Hun  masses  into  the  very  heart  of  Italy. 
Hence  Fiume,  according  to  her  location,  is  within  the  orographic 
Alpine  boundaries  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  covering  in  her  suzer- 
ainty 10,000  square  miles. 

In  speaking  of  the  geographic  location  of  the  city  of  Fiume  it  is, 
perhaps,  usenil  to  state  at  once  the  existence  of  the  city  of  Sussak, 
a  suburb  on  the  left  shore  of  the  stream  Fiumara,  a  confluent  of 
the  River  Eneo,  because  her  Slav  majority  has  been  used  by  an 
Austrian  imperial  statistician — and  but  yesterday  before  you  by  the 
Slavs  of  the  south — ^with  a  view  to  swell  the  number  of  Slavs  in 
Flume's  statistics. 

I  shall  speak  of  population  and  statistics  later  on,  but  it  is  useful 
to  state  at  once  that  Sussak  only  about  30  years  ago  was  a  small 
village,  where  the  Italian  language  was  prevalent,  that  has  been  since 
1866  colonized  by  Slav  elements  under  the  activities  of  Vienna,  as 
was  the  ancient  Italian  cities  of  Dalmatia  herself,  in  order  to 
denationalize  them  all. 

Historical  reasons, — Three  hundred  years  before  Christ  the  first 
Romans  occupied  the  section  which  is  now  that  of  Fiume,  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  fortified  it  with  strategic  walls,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  excellent,  indicating  that  since  those  days  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  what  was  afterwards  the  Oppidum  of  Tarsatica. 

It  is  due  to  the  municipal  or  communal  organisms  of  Roma  body 
politic  that  Latin  civilization  did  not  disappear  under  Hun,  Slav, 
and  Mongol  invasions  into  Italy  whan  the  military  dam  of  the 
empire,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  gave  way  under  their  masses  and 
might. 

Fiume  emerges  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  destruction, 
when  invasions  in  Italy  were  diminishing  in  the  form  of  a  free  Ital- 
ian municipality  or  commune,  to  remain  such  to  our  own  days.  In- 
flexibly, immutably,  although  passing  in  the  course  of  centuries  under 
different  influences  and  rules;  the  Franks,  the  princely  patriarchs, 
bishops,  archbishops  of  feudalism,  until  in  1471  she  fell  under  the 
hegemony  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

In  1530.  Fiume,  that  had  status  of  her  own,  received  additional 
ones,  that  is,  two  councils  presided  over  by  two  judges  (Duumviri) 
and  a  caesarian  captain.  Thus,  chosen  from  the  leading  citizens  of 
Fiume  and  put  under  oath  to  respect  the  municipal  statutes  of  the 
city,  by  the  Duumviri  or  judges,  the  sundics  or  mayors,  and  the 
people  assembled. 
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In  1Y76  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  upon  the  insistent  request  of  the 
Fiumeans,  made  Fiume  territory  over  to  Hungary,  but  as  a  separate 
political  body  ("corpus  separatum  aduersem  regni  coronae"). 

It  is  under  these  very  summary  historical  premises  that  Fiume 
reached  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when,  in  the  revolutionary 
movements  that  shook  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  184&-49,  she  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Ban  of  Croatia  and  kept  under  the  most  ferocious 
Croatian  yoke  for  18  years. 

In  1869,  however,  by  rescript  of  the  then  dual  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  the  city  and  territory  of  Fiume  was  restored,  always  as  a 
municipal  independent,  separate  political  body  within  the  Empire, 
and  attached  as  such  to  the  Crown  of  Hungary,  although  about  300 
miles  distant  from  the  Adriatic.  The  Government  of  Budapest, 
planning  to  use  Fiume  as  a  naval  expedient  base,  as  Austria  reserved 
Trieste  for  herself  and  Germany,  with  a  view  to  their  well-known 
policy  of  "  dranch  nach  osten,"  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  pointing  to 
Constantinoi)le  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Never  in  history, except  atone  time  for  two  or  three  years, have  the 
Hapsburgs  permitted  Cfroatia  to  annex  Fiume,  although  Croatia  be- 
gins on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream  dividing  her  from  the  city  of 
Sussak.  And  it  is  quite  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  19  years  dur- 
ing which  the  city  has  been  under  the  Croatian  yoke,  as  I  said,  that 
she  unalterably  refused  to  occupy  the  two  seats  afforded  her  in  the 
Croatian  Parliament,  or  Sabor.  There  never  was  love  lost,  indeed, 
between  Fiumeans  and  Croatians,  the  Latin  civilizing  element,  and 
the  Slav  faithful  under  serfdom  to  the  autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

From  1869  to  1918  Hungary,  representing  through  its  governor  the 
Imperial  Austrian  autocracy,  did  all  that  hard  rule  and  tyranny  could 
do  to  denationalize  Fiume,  to  destroy  her  municipal  secular  organ- 
ism. Without  result,  however,  owing  to  the  inextinguishable  spirit 
of  Italianity  of  the  Fiumeans  manifesting  itself  in  many  ways,  at  all 
possible  occasions,  such  as  those  most  eloquent  of  furnishing  volun- 
teers in  all  the  wars  waged  by  Italy  for  independence  since  1848,  as 
well  as  in  this  last  war  of  their  final  redemption.  No  group  of  Latin 
descent,  even  within  the  Italian  Peninsula,  offered  in  history  such 
an  inflexible  racial  spirit,  such  historical  continuity  of  an  Italian 
municipal  organism  as  did  Fiume. 

No  wonder  thus  if  the  deputy  of  Fiume  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  declared  the  independence  of  the  city  before  the  Magyar 
Parliament  as  other  imperial  crownlands  and  organized  since  Oc- 
tober 18  a  national  council,  when  the  Hungarian  civil  and  military 
authorities  and  garrison  fled  from  the  city  with  the  imperial  gov- 
ernor at  the  advance  of  the  Italian  victorious  armies  on  the  Piave. 

The  subsequent  agitation  of  the  Fiumeans,  it  must  be  noticed,  is 
not  due  to  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  justice  of  American  democracy, 
known  to  many  of  them  living  in  America  and  to  the  intellectual 
men  of  the  council,  but  to  those  contingent  reasons  of  which  I  shall 
speak  later  on,  converging  in  the  dreaded  conclusion  that  under  the 
treaty  of  peace  being  manipulated  at  Paris  without  their  direct  con- 
sent their  Italian  city  mi^ht  be  put  under  Croatian  rule. 

PhUological  reasons. — The  language  of  the  peoj)le  being  its  most 
living  expression  in  the  daily  affirmation  of  its  national  racial  spirit 
and  aspirations,  the  Italian  idiom  has  been  at  all  times  that  the 
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city  of  Fiume,  the  official  language  used  between  the  municipal  coun- 
cil and  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  as  well  as  in  all  municipal  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  the  city,  which  are  uninterruptedly  Italian. 
Even  the  inscriptions  on  the  graves  of  the  cemeteries  of  Fiume  are 
100  per  cent  Italian.  The  Emperors  of  Austria  on  ascending  the 
throne  received  the  homage  of  the  city  in  Italian  and  separately  from 
any  other  part  of  the  crownlands.  A  privilege  granted  only  to 
Fiume  and  the  Hungarian  city  of  Peccs.  Moreover,  the  Hungarian 
Government  itself  since  1869  corresponded  with  Fiume  in  Italian 
only.  The  Italian  language  is  being  used  exclusively  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Fiume,  the  courts,  schools,  the  press,  the  navi- 
gation companies,  the  governor  passports,  and  all  other  documents 
inherent  to  port  transactions,  and  the  citizens,  the  87  per  cent  of 
Fiume  city.  Foreigners  are  wont  to  learn  Italian,  as  are  English 
all  foreign  bom  in  the  United  States.  All  deputies  of  Fiume  to  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  since  1869  have  been  Italians  and  the  munici- 
pal representatives  of  the  city  also,  except  at  one  sitting  by  a  Hun- 
garian, Count  Ludovic  Bathian.  If,  therefore,  under  tne  14  points 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  any  one  people  of  the  former  dual 
monarchy  is  entitled  to  self-determination  that  one  are  the  Fiumeans. 

Ethnological  reasons. — After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of 
Occident  and  notwithstanding  the  great  Slav  invasion  of  the  seventh 
century,  among  others,  which  threatened  to  submerge  every  vestige 
of  Latin  ethnology  and  Roman  political  organism,  the  Latin  group 
of  Fiume  survived  owing  to  the  indomitable  racial  spirit  of  the  pop- 
ulation, persisting  on  one  side  secular  Slav  infiltration  and  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  And  on  the  threshold  of 
the  world  war  even  the  manipulated  last  imperial  statistics  acknowl- 
edge 65  per  cent  Italian  population  as  against  22  per  cent  Slavonic 
and  13  per  cent  Hungarian,  including  employees,  garrisons,  and  even 
transients.  The  last  census,  taken  by  the  National  Council  of  Fiume 
after  the  war,  resulted  in  28,911  Italians,  9,092  Croats,  1,674  Slovenes, 
161  Serbs,  4,431  Hungarians,  1,616  Germans,  and  379  mixed  nation- 
alities. 

Economic  reasons. — ^Import  and  export  statistic  figures  prove  that 
the  port  of  Fiume  was  not  needed  either  by  Croatia  or  other  Slavs, 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  the  economic  interest  of  Croatia  or  any 
other  Slav  group,  but  of  the  whole  interland,  especially  of  Hungry 
proper.  All  the  commerce  affluing  to  Jugo-Slavia  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  found  its  way  to  Jugo-Slavia  through  central  lines  of 
affluence  that  are  all  under  the  parallel  of  Fiume,  the  45^*^.  And 
even  if  as  the  tentative  Kingdom  of  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovenes  should 
be  granted  by  the  peace  conference  then  the  ports  of  trade  affluence 
are  all  connected  by  good  railroad  communications  with  Serenico, 
Spalato,  Metovic,  Kagusa,  and  Cattaro,  ports  of  great  capacity. 
And  while  Hungary  would  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  port  of 
Fiume  she  does  not  aspire  to  it  under  any  form,  preferring,  notori- 
ouslv,  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Fiume,  closing  1915  Austrian 
statistics,  is  divided  as  follows ; 

Seven  per  cent  for  Croatia,  13  per  cent  for  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina  together,  the  87  per  cent  of  these  four  Prov- 
inces import  and  export  passing  through  the  Dalmatian  ports  already 
quoted. 
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Political  reasons. — The  political  importance  of  Fiume  as  to  a 
strategic  Roman  apex  in  defense  of  Italy  is  to-day,  as  in  Roman 
times,  paramount  between  democratic  Italy  and  peoples  entitled  to 
freedom  but  ^own  under  the  iron  rule  of  military  autocracy  for 
several  centuries  and  brought  abruptly  and  without  their  assistance 
bv  Italian  valor  to  independence  in  direct  contact  with  democracy, 
the  evolutive  democracy  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  of  Garibaldi 
and  Mazzini.  It  being  common  history  that  all  the  representatives 
of  Croatians  and  Slovenes,  the  Reichstag  of  Vienna,  and  the  Par- 
liament of  Budapest,  or  in  the  Diet  of  Zagabria,  loudly,  unequivo- 
cally, and  up  to  the  last  day  of  the  empire  for  which  the  Slavs  fought 
to  the  last  ditch  of  their  masters,  the  River  Piave,  against  their  own 
redemptors,  have  sided  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  And  when 
freed  by  the  Italian  victory,  excited  by  those  same  representatives, 
at  once  they  were  guided  by  them  to  seize  the  Austrian  fleet  with 
a  view  to  continue  to  dominate  their  liberators  in  the  Adriatic,  from 
the  high  Dalmatian  coast  against  the  indefensible  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula  between  Venice  and  Brindisi.  When  President  Wilson 
and  the  American  delegation  went  first  to  Europe,  the  Hun,  Aus- 
trian, and  Slav  propaganda,  supplied  by  franks,  pounds,  and  dollars 
for  years  was  intense  in  the  united  States,  and  that  of  Italy  was 
nil.  Their  conception  of  the  problem  of  the  Adriatic  between 
Italians  and  Slavs,  with  due  respect  to  their  knowledge  in  geography, 
ethnography,  and  history  of  Europe,  eventually  overshadowed  any 
other  appreciation.  Not  only  of  Fiume's  seli-determination  and 
Dalmatia's  Italian  origin,  but  the  natural  and  national  rights  of 
Italy,  the  faithful  democratic  ally,  the  historical  democratic  nation 
who  single-handed,  at  a  still,  dark  hour  for  the  alliance,  destroyed 
after  a  century  of  martyrdom  and  valor  one  of  the  two  central  mili- 
taristic powers  of  Europe  in  open  battle  51  Italian  divisions,  2  Eng- 
lish, 1  French,  Czecho-Slovak,  and  the  352d  American  Regiment 
against  73  divisions.  Or  at  that  date  38,000,000  Italians  pitched 
against  63,000,000  Germans,  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  Turks.  And 
no  revolution,  no  insurrection,  happened  during  the  war  and  before 
in  the  Austria-Hungarian  Empire  for  freedom.  And  except  from 
Bohemian-Moravia,  no  Slav  soldiers  or  citizens  deserted  to  the  alli- 
ance on  the  western  and  Italian  fronts. 

Now,  as  to  the  relations  between  Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs,  about 
60,000,000  and  12,000,000,  respectively,  these  are  not  dependent  from 
propaganda  or  monopolistic  influences  in  the  Adriatic  interland,  not 
on  tlieories  but  on  conditions.  The  interdependence  of  States  is  most 
desirable  and  possible  between  the  compact  democratic  nation  of 
Italy  and  the  still  inorganic  master  inhabiting  said  interland,  inter- 
dependence being  a  true  and  permanent  basis  for  a  league  of  nations, 
as  was  asserted  by  an  Italian  historian  a  century  ago,  Melchiorre 
Gioja;  provided,  however,  said  he,  Italy  is  in  the  possession  of  all  of 
her  mountain  boundaries. 

Honorable  Senators,  I  declare  I  have  not  great  faith  in  the  future 
decisions  concerning  the  Adriatic  by  the  peace  conference  sitting  at 
Paris,  and  I  shall  close  the  defense  of  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  pinning 
my  faith  on  the  political  wisdom,  spirit  of  justice,  and  authority  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  redress  a  denial  of 
justice,  that  of  Fiume,  only  second  to  Shantung. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  S.  A.  COTILLO,  STATE  SENATOR,  NEW  YOBX, 

N.  Y. 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here  representing  practically 
1,000,000  Italian- Americans  in  the  State  of  New  York:  I  represent 
hei*e  the  Italian  press  of  New  York;  I  represent  here  the  Loyal 
Labor  Legion  of  New  York,  consisting  of  over  20,000  members ;  I 
represent  here  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  which  is  an.  order 
throughout  the  country  having  a  membership  in  the  State  of  New 
York  of  over  50,000 ;  I  also  represent  the  Independent  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  Italv;  and  I  represent  various  other  organizations  which 
have  forwarded  to  me  resohitions  adopted  at  their  conventions.  I 
represent,  also,  that  famous  Italian  review,  II  Carroccio,  which  has 
been  very  active  during  the  war  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
civilization. 

I  tried  to  treat  this  question,  judging  from  what  I  saw  here  at 
the  hearing  yesterday  and  from  an  American  point  of  view,  I  tried 
to  be  practical  and  present  to  the  committee  some  evidence  that  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  members  who 
have  been  experts  on  this  question  are  not  able  to  speak  because 
they  are  citizens  of  a  foreign  country;  and  if  there  are  any  points 
that  any  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  be  enlightened  on,  or  if 
there  are  any  matters  that  the  committee  .has  not  received  informa- 
tion in  regard  to,  we  will  be  able,  through  those  men,  to  throw  some 
light  on  Uiose  questions.  I  want  to  say  also  that  we  are  glad  to  be 
given  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  Italy's  just  claims. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  be  in  Italy  during  the  conflict 
saw  marked  evidences  of  her  great  sacrifices,  the  force  which  she  in- 
stilled in  the  war,  and  the  great  part  which  she  continually  contrib- 
uted. Well  do  I  remember  during  the  time  I  was  in  Italy^  when  I 
toured  from  north  to  south  for  over  four  months,  being  sent  there  by 
the  American  Bureau  of  Public  Information,  and  as  I  went  from  town 
to  town  the  marked  sufferings  of  the  people  and  the  unusual  contribu- 
tion which  was  given  so  freely  by  both  the  civilian  and  the  military 
population. 

Now,  in  reference  to  Fiume,  permit  me  to  quote  what  an  Italian, 
who  fought  for  20  years  for  the  redemption  of  Fiume,  says : 

Flume  Is  ItaUan  by  the  blood  that  flows  in  her  veins,  by  the  words  of  her 
mouth,  and  the  burning  desire  of  her  heart. 

Fiume  has  always  fought  against  foreign  oppression. 

Austria-Hungary,  with  whom  the  United  States  went  to  war,  is 
composed  of  three  parts — Austria,  Hungary,  and  a  political  and  sepa- 
rate body  of  Fiume.  It  is  undisputed  that  Fiume,  historically  and 
geographically,  was  a  separate  corporate  body,  and  was  even  recog- 
nized by  its  Government,  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire,  which 
authorized  Fiume  to  declare  her  own  national  government  and  to 
constitute  herself  an  autonomous  body  by  virtue  of  the  Austrian 
Hungarian  Deputy  Ossoinack,  who,  on  October  18,  declared  Fiume's 
self-determination,  by  virtue  of  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I  on 
October  18, 1918,  the  same  day.  The  proclamation  issued  by  Charles 
I,  Emperor  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  of  which  this  is  part,  states  as 
follows : 

Austria,  according  to  the  wishes  of  Its  people,  must  become  a  federal  State, 
in  which  every  race  will  constitute  a  self-state  governing  body  within  its  terri- 
tory   •    •    ♦. 
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This  new  form  of  Government  proposed  by  Charles  I  guaranteed  each  na- 
tional State  that  composed  the  Empire  Its  autonomy. 

Permit  me,  at  this  time,  to  show  why  Fiume  is  entitled  to  self- 
determination,  and  why  this  committee  should  adopt  proper  meas- 
ures in  order  to  pay  heed  to  her  request. 

On  January  8,  1918,  the  President  declared  before  Congress  his 
famous  14  points,  thereby  giving  notice  to  the  world  of  America's 
stand.  In  order  to  comply  with  this  requirement  issued  by  our 
President,  Charles  T,  Emperor  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  issued  the 
proclamation  that  1  have  nereinbefore  stated. 

Soon  after  the  proclamation  by  Charles  I,  Fiume,  through  its  rep- 
resentative, the  Hon.  Andrea  Ossoinack,  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, declared  Fiume's  self-determination. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  offer  a  correct 
copy  of  the  transcript  oi  what  transpired  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment on  October  18,  1918,  containing  what  was  said  by  the  deputy 
of  Fiume,  the  Hon.  Andrea  Ossoinack.    He  said,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Austria-Hungary  having  admitted  the  principle  of  self-determination  in  her 
peace  proposals.  Flume  as  a  corpus  separctuni  claims  that  right  for  Itself.  In 
accordance  with  this  right,  it  wishes  to  exercise,  without  any  kind  of  hindrance, 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  people.  I  shall  make  before  this  exalted 
House  the  following  clear  and  concise  statement :  Flume  stands  for  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  her  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record  if  you  want  to. 
Read  it,  if  you  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CoTHXo.  It  is  not  very  long.  I  will  read  it.  This  showL  what 
Deputy  Ossoinack  said,  and  I  will  read  this  transcript.    [Reading :] 

STENOGRAPHIC  REPORT  OF  THE   SPEECH   DELIVERED  BY   THE   DEPUTY   OF  FIUME,   THE 
HON.  ANDREA  OSSOISACK,  IN  THE  HUNGARIAN  PARLIAMENT  ON  OCTOBER  18,  1918. 

Exalted  House,  the  war  has  upset  the  world,  and  it  seems  now  that  peace  will 
upset  it  even  more.  While  within  our  borders  the  Croatlans  claim  Flume  for 
themselves,  foreign  dispatches  bring  us  the  news  that  Flume  will  be  sacrificed 
to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  In  view  of  these  tendencies,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  protest  in 
this  exalted  House  and  before  the  whole  world  against  anybody  who  may  in- 
tend to  hand  Fiume  over  to  the  Groats.    [General  applause.] 

Because  Flume  has  not  only  never  been  Croat,  but  has  on  the  contrary  always 
been  Italian  in  the  past  and  must  remain  Italian  in  the  future. 

The  Hon.  Jurica  (Slovene)  (addressing  the  deputies  of  the  Labor  Party). 
Applaud  now. 

The  Hon.  Ossoisack  (continuing).  For  these  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  Flume  for  its  position  in  international  law  constitutes  a  "corpus 
separatum,"  and  because  such  an  arbitrary  decision  of  the  fate  of  Fiume  would 
be  absolutely  Inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  peoples  for  self-determination 
[signs  of  approval  from  the  left],  I  beg  to  make  the  following  declaration  [from 
the  benches  of  the  Labor  Party :  "  On  whose  behalf?  "] 

The  Hon.  Ossoisack  (continuing).  I  will  tell  you  that  also,  but  it  Is  ridicu- 
lous.   We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  when  such  questions  can  be  put. 

Referring  to  that  above,  I,  as  the  deputy  of  Flume,  elected  by  a  unanimous 
vote  [addressing  the  Labor  Party,  **  Do  you  understand?  "],  beg  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing declaralon  [reads] : 

"  Austria-Hungary  having  admitted  the  principle  of  self-determination  In  her 
peace  proposals,  Fiume,  as  a  "  corpus  separatum,"  claims  that  right  for  Itself. 
In  accordance  with  this  right  it  wishes  to  exercise,  without  any  kind  of  hin- 
drance, the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  people. 

"  I  wish  to  make  before  this  exalted  House  the  following  clear  and  precise 
statement:  Flume  stands  for  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  people," 
[Applause  and  signs  of  approval  from  the  left,  protests  from  the  right*] 

139027*— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 ^71 
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A  few  days  following  Flume's  declaration  in  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament and  following  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I  the  several 
nationalities  that  composed  the  Austria-Hungary  Empire  also  made 
a  declaration  of  self-determination,  and  they  were  immediately  I'ecog- 
nized  by  the  United  States  as  Jugo-Slavia,.  Polish  Kepubhcs,  and 
the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  but  until  this  day  Fiume  has  yet  to 
be  recognized  by  America. 

Another  assurance  was  given  Fiume  when  Bonar  Law,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  October  24, 1918,  promised  to  the  nationalities 
oppressed  by  Austria-Hungary  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  all  their  deliberations  at  the  peace  conference 
concerning  all  their  varied  interests. 

But  the  people  of  Fiume  did  not  cease  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
their  will,  and  on  October  30,  four  days  before  the  armistice  was 
signed,  the  people  of  Fiume  gathered  and  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

The  Italian  National  Council  of  Fiume,  assembled  to-day  in  full  session,  de- 
clares that  by  reason  of  that  right  whereby  all  the  nations  have  attained  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  the  city  of  Fiume,  which  up  to  now  was  a  "  separate  body  " 
constituting  an  Italian  National  Ck>mmune,  also  claims  for  itself  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  Taking  its  stand  on  this  right  the  national  council  proclaims 
Fiume  united  to  its  motherland,  Italy.  The  Italian  national  council  considers 
as  provisional  the  state  of  things  that  commenced  on  October  29,  1918,  and  it 
places  its  right  under  the  protection  of  America,  the  mother  of  liberty  and  of 
universal  democracy.  And  it  awaits  the  sanction  of  this  right  at  the  hands  of 
the  peace  congress. 

With  all  the  previous  assurances  given  to  Fiume,  the  National 
Council  of  the  city  of  Fiume  sent  a  delegate  to  the  peace  conference, 
but  was  not  admitted,  which  was  a  clear  violation  of  her  national 
standing,  and  she  was  not  even  placed  on  the  same  equality  as  the 
other  oppressed  delivered  nationalities.  The  peace  conference,  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I  for  the  right 
of  self-determination,  and  in  violation  of  the  promises  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  refused  recognition  to  Fiume's  representative,  but  the 
delegate  Deputy  Ossoinack  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  private 
conierence  with  members  of  the  conference  and  President  Wilson, 
to  explain  and  make  his  claims  for  the  rights  of  the  people  he  rep- 
resented. This  total  disregard  of  Fiume's  rights  did  not  discourage 
the  National  Council  of  the  city  of  Fiume,  and  they  presented  to  the 
peace  conference  briefs  in  support  of  their  claims,  receipts  of  which 
were  acknowledged  by  the  conierence,  under  date  of  March  28,  1919, 
and  the  said  briefs  asked  that  the  decision  by  said  council  on  Oc- 
tober 80,  1918,  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  peace  conference. 

Fiume  again,  by  virtue  of  its  undisputed  right  of  self -government, 
on  April  18,  1919,  voted  a  second  time  by  plebiscite  to  be  united  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  all  the  commercial  bodies  and  civic  clubs 
were  unanimously  in  support  of  said  decision  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  city  of  Fiume  sent  70  or  more  telegrams  to  the  peace  confer- 
ence, asking  unconditional  annexation  to  Italy,  and  the  municipality 
and  national  council  sent  the  following  dispatch,  which  is  signed  by 
President  Grossich : 

The  national  councf^,  which  on  October  80,  1918,  solemnly  claimed  the  union 
of  Fiume  to  Italy  and  placed  its  plebiscite  under  the  protection  of  America, 
expects  from  the  conference  the  vindication  of  its  right,  justice,  and  Ubertyi 
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that  they  be  made  inviolable  according  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  i)eople  of 
Flume.  In  these  hours,  when  the  fate  of  Flume  Is  being  decided,  the  national 
council  appeals  to  the  sense  of  Justice  of  the  conference,  expressing  its  firm 
faith  that  the  plebiscite,  based  upon  the  cardinal  principles  of  President  Wilson, 
will  be  ratified  by  the  conference.  Flume,  which  in  1720,  1779,  In  1867,  and  in 
1918,  decided  its  own  fate  of  Itself,  reaffirms  by  a  plebiscite  vote  its  indestruct- 
ible right  to  self-determination  and  its  unalterable  will  to  belong  to  Italy. 

Pbesident  Gbossich. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  previous  telegram  was  sent  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Fiume  again  made  themselves  heard,  and  on  May  31,  following 
a  conference,  to  internationalize  the  part  of  Fiume,  between  Premier 
Orlando  and  the  representative  of  Fiume,  the  national  council  of 
Fiume,  on  learning  of  the  subject  of  the  conference,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, as  follows : 

To  a  council  who  refuses  the  right  of  men  we  answer  "  No."  We  are  Italian 
and  not  a  savage  tribe,  and,  above  all,  we  are  men  who  can  not  believe  that 
nations  of  a  Washington,  of  a  Victor  Hugo,  of  a  Gladstone  dare  to  shoot  their 
cannons  against  a  little  Indefensible  town,  and  we  are  now  and  forever  more 
proud  of  our  Uberty  and  our  ItaUanity. 

Thy  sent  this  appeal  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  Senator 
Lodge,  and  he  referred  it  to  tlie  Senate  on  June  6,  1919.  At  the 
same  time  it  told  the  peace  conference  to  not  consider  further  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Fiume,  as  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
to  entrust  their  fate  and  their  liberty  to  America. 

You  have  before  you  now,  Mr.  t)hairman,  the  covenant  of  the 
league  of  nations  under  discussion,  and  we  think  it  is  just  and 
proper  to  discuss  the  Fiume  question,  because  we  Americans  believe 
that  in  determining  the  disposition  of  Fiume  the  will  of  its  people 
has  been  totally  disregarded,  and  that  peace  in  the  Adriatic  has  also 
been  ignored.  If  peace  does  not  prevail  in  the  Adriatic,  would  not 
America  be,  in  duty  bound,  either  oy  legal  or  by  moral  obligation,  to 
intercede  with  its  soldiers  and  its  wealth  ? 

By  virtue  of  the  evidence  heretofore  given,  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  all  the  power  to  negotiate  and  must  negotiate  directly  with 
the  national  council  of  the  city  of  Fiume.  If  the  American  nation 
disrei^ards  entirely  the  status  of  Fiume,  a  peculiar  situation  arises, 
nam^y,  that  America,  being  at  war  with  all  the  Austrian  Empire, 
she  would  he  making  peace  with  Austria,  with  Croatia,  with  Jugo- 
slavia, .with  Czechoslovakia  and  would  remain  at  war  with  the  sep- 
arate corpus  ft^e  city  of  Fiume. 

We  can  not  discuss  nor  dispute  Fiume's  right  to  self-determination. 
The  national  council  that  proclaimed  her  self-determination  counts 
on  the  sympathetic  encouragement  of  America  and  its  power  ema- 
nated by  a  plebiscite.  All  the  accusations  that  questioned  or  con- 
tested the  right  of  the  National  Council  of  Fiume  to  govern  them 
have  proven  false,  and  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate these  accusations. 

The  United  States  Senate,  in  considering  the  treaty  of  peace, 
must  consider  the  position  of  Fiume,  and  must  necessarily  request 
that  the  treaties  that  will  be  entered  into  with  the  enemies,  that  all 
these  treaties  must  respect  the  right  of  nationality  and  must  heed 
the  voice  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  world  who  long  for  liberty 
and  self-determination  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  such  as  is  the 
case  of  the  free  people  of  Fiume. 
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Fiiime  sent,  as  I  have  stated,  to  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles 
her  own  delegates,  who  were  neard  and  made  their  wishes  fcncwn, 
consistent  witn  the  14  points  laid  down  by  President  Wilson. 

Our  President  has  interested  himself  in  this  question,  and  on 
April  23,  referring  to  the  Fiume  situation  in  Paris  he  said  in  part : 

The  interests  are  not  now  In  question,  but  the  rights  of  peoples  of  states, 
new  nntl  ohl,  of  liberated  peoples,  and  peoples  whose  rulera  have  never  ac- 
counted them  worthy  of  a  right,  above  all  the  right  of  the  world  to  peace  and 
to  such  settlement  of  Interest  as  shall  make  peace  secure.  Has  not  Flume 
flsked  to  be  annexed  to  her  mother  Italy?  Would  not  peace  be  more  secure 
■were  terms  given  to  a  friendly  ally  such  as  Italy  than  to  a  Jugoslav  nation 
that  does  not  exist  and  who  were  our  enemies?    Shall  we  doubt  Italy? 

Permit  me  here  to  quote  what  Senator  Owen  said  on  July  31,  1918, 
before  the  Senate : 

Shall  we  doubt  Italy?  The  Italian  people  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
glorious  in  war  and  magnificent  in  peace.  When  Paris  was  about  to  be  struck 
down  by  the  advancing  field-gray  troops  of  Germany,  coming  like  swarms  of 
locusts  down  upon  the  Marne,  it  was  Italy  that  told  the  French  statesman, 
**  You  need  not  guard  the  borders  between  France  and  Italy.  Italy  will  not 
stand  by  Germany  in  a  war  of  aggression."  Italy  made  a  treaty  with  Germany 
and  Austria,  a  defensive  alliance,  against  aggression  on  Germany  and  Austria^ 
but  not  by  Germany  and  Austria  on  undefended  borders  of  others,  or  any 
unprovoked  assault  upon  their  neighbors.  Shall  we  question  Italy  when  the 
Italians  by  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  died  for  a  common 
cause  with  us? 

If  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles  has  ignored  this  important 
question  of  Fiume,  I  think  it  is  just  and  fair  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  pay  heed  to  the  virtues  of  these  oppressed 
people  of  Fiume,  who  long  for  liberty  and  turn  to  our  shores  for  a 
sympathetic  encouragement. 

The  people  of  this  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  not  let  go  unnoticed 
the  appeal  of  Fiume  on  October  30,  1918,  by  proclaiming  their  right 
and  long  desire  to  be  annexed  to  Italy,  because  if  we  did  we  would 
betray  our  own  traditions  of  liberty  and  humanity  that  the  American 
Nation  so  well  typiiSes.  I  could  conclude  here  and  stand  on  Fiume's 
inalienable  right,  but  we  may  consider  further  this  question  in  rela- 
tion to  actual  conditions  of  to-day. 

Fiume  enters  in  the  war  program  as  it  does  with  the  Italian  peace 
terms.  Fiume  is  by  population  Italian,  by  language,  geographically 
and  historically,  and  by  all  that  makes  up  a  nation.  Its  Italian  char- 
acter was  even  recognized  by  the  Austrian-Hungarian  empire.  In 
Fiume,  all  the  mayors,  all  the  deputies,  the  members  of  the  munici- 
pal council,  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  of  the  courts 
nave  always  been  Italian.  Therefore,  it  is  self-evident  that  they  can 
think  for  themselves ;  they  can  dispose  of  their  own  fate,  and  who  can 
deny  them  the  right  to  join  their  mother  country  ? 

Italy  entered  the  war  to  aid  the  cause  of  civilization;  she  pos- 
sessed the  same  ideals  as  our  boys  who  fought  and  shed  their  blood 
at  Belleau  Wood  and  Chateau-Thierry.  Italy  at  the  same  time 
fought  to  safeguard  her  national  existence,  and  the  safety  of  the 
world  depends  upon  the  proper  rectification  of  her  natural  boun- 
daries. The  annexation  of  the  provinces  of  Venetia,  Julia,  Fiume, 
and  part  of  Dalmatia  is  the  completion  of  the  Italian  national  and 
geographical  unit,  that  unit  which  the  Italians  have  been  struggling 
for  for  long  years  with  perfect  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
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The  world  well  knows  Italy's  sacrifices  in  this  war,  and  in  spite  of 
Tier  severe  handicaps  the  part  which  she  played  for  the  cause  of  civi- 
lization. The  Italians  have  no  imperialistic  aims.  Italy  does  not 
seek  expansion  at  the  expense  of  any  other  nation.  They  ask  only  for 
what  rightfully  belong  to  them.  Their  traditions  and  their  ideals 
are  incompatible  with  imperialistic  aims.  Neither  did  they  enter  the 
war  for  selfish  motives.  Italy  could  have  received  all  she  wanted 
by  remaining  neutral.  The  voice  of  the  people,  imperiled  by  the  spirit 
of  right  and  universal  justice,  demanded  that  she  enter  the  war  upon 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  to  right  the  wrong  perpetrated  upon  civiliza- 
tion by  the  Central  Powers. 

In  1914  she  repudiated  the  triple  alliance  and  declared  her  neu- 
trality, thereby  permitting  France  to  use  the  army  she  had  assembled 
on  the  Swiss  frontier  for  other  service. 

Again,  in  1915,  Italy  renounced  her  neutrality  and  cast  her  lot  with 
the  Allies,  thereby  placing  the  central  empires  in  the  precarious 
situation  as  was  stated  by  Ludendorf.  This  action  unquestionably 
made  final  victory  for  the  Allies  possible. 

In  November,  1917,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Gen.  Foch,  and  under 
the  Italian  command,  assuming  the  entire  responsibility,  Italy  alone 
checked  the  invasion  at  the  Piave  and  thereby  saved  Venice,  and  at 
the  same  time  saved  all  of  the  Adriatic  from  Austrian  conquest  and 
saved  Italy  from  total  destruction,  thereby  saving  the  cause  of  the 
Allies. 

I  may  say  here,  in  order  to  give  this  a  personal  coloring,  that  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  Paris,  in  May,  1918,  and  had  the  extreme 
honor  to  have  a  conference  with  Gen.  !rershing  in  reference  to  send- 
ing American  troops  into  Italy.  At  that  time  the  condition  of  the 
French  Army  was  pretty  bad,  and  I  recall  distinctly  the  general  stat- 
ing that  he  could  not  anord  to  give  any  troops  to  uplift  any  morale 
anywhere. 

I  am  talking  now  of  May,  1918.  Italy  at  that  time,  you  will  recall, 
had  not  recovered  after  Caporetto.  After  that  conference  with  Gen. 
Pershing  I  returned  to  Rome,  and  I  assured  Premier  Orlando  that 
America  would  send  some  troops.  We  finally  got  the  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-second  Regiment,  from  Ohio,  consisting  of  3,600  men. 
Their  chief  purpose  in  going  to  Italy  was  to  uplift  the  Italian  morale, 
and  they  accomplished  it  verj  well,  and  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
Italy  has  always  loved  America.  As  I  say,  in  May,  1918,  there  ex- 
isted a  serious  crisis. 

In  May,  1918,  there  existed  a  serious  crisis.  The  morale  of  the 
allied  nations  had  been  shaken  under  the  awful  blows  of  the  German 
machine.  Courageous  France  was  making  its  last  stand,  her  man- 
hood was  all  but  spent.  England's  man  power  was  down  to  its  low- 
est ebb,  and  the  morale  of  her  people  was  tottering.  In  addition  to 
the  formidable  attacks  by  its  mighty  army,  Giermany  was  making 
use  of  its  long-ran^e  guns  and  aerial  attacks  to  weaken  the  resistance 
of  the  French  civilian  population.  Italy  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  awful  catastrophe  sustained  at  Caperetto,  and  could  not  ap- 
parently resist  another  major  attack,  and  her  people  were  becoming 
more  and  more  susceptible  to  defeatist  propaganda. 

Two  events,  which  to  my  mind  had  a  greater  bearing  upon  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  war  than  any  other  happening,  and  which 
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marked  the  turning  point  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies,  were  namely, 
the  victorious  stand  of  the  Italian  army  on  the  Piave,  when  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  guns  and  material,  possessing  inferior  posi- 
tions protected  by  hastily-constructed  fortifications,  it  repulsed  the 
Austrians,  and  the  victory  of  the  American  Marines  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood. 

Italy  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  enrolled  5,000,000  men;  of 
these,  losses  in  dead  were  500,000  on  the  battle  fields,  300,000  died  of 
disease,  and  600,000  permanently  disabled. 

There  may  be  some  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  figures  here,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  latest  fibres  are  now  out,  but  the  inaccuracy, 
if  any,  in  the  figures  is  very  slight. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation  who  called  to  her  colors  all  her 
available  manhood. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation,  not  excluding  Germany,  that 
had  her  19-year-old  youths  under  arms  for  one  year. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation  that  had  her  18-year-old  youths 
on  the  firing  line  since  May,  1918,  before  the  Piave. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation  that  called  out  her  17-year-old 
youths. 

Italy,  at  the  time  she  entered  the  war,  was  a  nation  of  37,000,000, 
against  Austria's  54,000,000.  Austria  had  20  more  divisions  than 
Italy,  and  be  it  remembered  that  Austria's  division  is  a  larger  one 
than  an  Italian  division. 

Austria  had  3,000  more  artillery  pieces  than  Italy.  She  had  not 
only  a  superiority  in  numbers,  but  her  artillery  is  considered  tech- 
nically superior. 

Austria  had  the  vast  advantage  of  position. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  support  that  Italy  received 
from  the  Allies,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  in  so  far  as  the  military 
assistance  given  to  her  is  concerned  she  practically  shifted  for  her- 
self, with  the  exception  of  three  British  divisions,  two  French  divi- 
sions, and  one  United  States  regiment  consisting  of  3,600  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  Italy  maintained  in  France  a  whole  army  corps, 
which  was  greater  by  far  than  the  combined  allied  divisions  fighting 
on  tlie  Italian  front.  This  army  corps  comprised  the  picked  troops 
of  the  Italian  army,  and  gave  unexcelled  proof  of  their  valor  at  the 
battle  of  Rheims. 

Gentlemen,  in  spite  of  the  appalling  handicaps  under  which  the 
Italian  army  was  operating  and  with  insufficient  reserves,  51  Italian 
divisions,  three  British  divisions,  two  French  divisions,  and  one 
regiment  of  Americans  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  October,  1918, 
were  ordered  by  Gen.  Diaz  to  begin  a  major  offensive  extending  from 
Brenta  to  the  sea.  This  final  blow  resulted  in  the  complete  rout  of 
the  formidable  Austrian  army,  causing  the  surrender  of  500,000  men 
and  the  capture  of  unlimited  quantities  of  booty.  Thus  was  Austria 
definitely  rendered  helpless,  and  thus  was  final  victory  assured  to 
the  fighting  armies  of  the  Allies.  For  the  victory  of  the  Italian 
army  most  assuredly  brought  victory  to  the  Allies.  Without  the 
surrender  of  Austria,  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  Germany 
would  have  sought  peace  as  soon  as  she  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  deny  Italy  the  right  to  defend  the  rights  of  her 
confines,  or  to  accuse  her  of  l:>eing  imperialistic  because  3ie  defends 
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the  righte  of  her  oppressed  sons,  means  to  deny  her  the  immense 
sacrifices  she  has  made  and  the  blood  she  has  shed  on  the  battle  field 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  If  you  deny  Fiume  to  the  Italians  and 
cede  it  to  Croatia,  according  to  President  Wilson,  it  will  mean  con- 
tinuous disturbances  and  you  will  never  have  peace  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  rancor  and  the  bitter  feeling  of  animosity  between  the  two 
nations,  Croatia  and  Italy,  that  only  yesterday  were  ferocious  ene- 
mies on  the  battle  field,  can  never  be  blotted  out  and  you  would  have 
a  constant  inborn  rivalry,  possibly  instigated  by  other  interests, 
commercial  and  otherwise,  that  would  constantly  menace  the  devel- 
opment of  Italy  and  all  the  world. 

Under  the  advantages  of  Italian  civilization  the  local  government 
of  Fiume  can  guarantee  the  widest  liberties  to  the  Jugo-Slavs;  in- 
stead the  Jugo-Slav  government,  which  is  still  an  unknown  entity 
and  composed  of  many  conflicting  factions,  is  preparing  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  coalition,  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  arms  of  libertv,  and  facilitate  also  the  renewing  of  Teutonic 
influences  in  the  Balkans  or  to  favor  the  Bolshevic  Slav  wave  that 
precipitates  toward  the  Adriatic.  Therefore  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  Jugo-Slav  to  assume  to  protect  the  Italians* 

The  treaty  of  London  does  not  affect  the  status  of  the  free  city  of 
Fiume.  If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  intends  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  London  then  it  is  self-evident  that  Fiume 
remains  always  the  arbiter  to  decide  her  own  destinies.  And  it 
becomes  even  more  evident  that  the  American  people  must  recognize 
the  sanctity  of  the  right  of  a  population  that  wants  no  more  masters 
or  oppressors. 

If  we  should  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  validity^  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  said  treaty  would  concern  Italy,  because  the 
pact  of  London,  said  treaty  would  concern  Italy,  because  the  pact 
of  London  is  only  a  contract  or  a  memorandum  with  which  the 
Government  of  Rome,  before  plunging  into  war,  insured  itself  against 
the  selfish  program  of  the  entente  conceived  against  Italy,  the  United 
States  and  the  neutral  nations  by  England,  France,  Kussia,  and 
Japan.  The  treaty  constitutes,  instead  oi  an  act  of  Italian  imperial- 
ism, as  people  have  been  led  to  believe,  a  defense  of  Italy's  national 
rights  endangered  by  the  entente  in  the  event  that  a  victory  could  be 
acnieved  without  Italy's  help. 

Everything  that  the  treaty  of  London  grants  to  Italy  is  consistent 
with  the  whole  program  of  the  unity  of  the  Italian  nation,  because 
she  must  live  and  prosper  in  peace  in  order  to  protect  all  her  sons 
within  her  own  national  frontiers,  such  as  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Should  this  security  be  denied  to  Italy  in  tne  Julian  Alps  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea  in  Dalmatia,  the  enemy  will  always  have  an  open 
way  to  invade  the  peninsula.  This  would  mean  the  dissolution  of 
the  national  unity  which  had  been  obtained  by  bloody  sacrifices,  with 
the  affirmation  of  democratic  plebiscites,  and  by  means  of  a  struggle 
which  marks,  in  the  history  of  liberty,  the  first  triumph  of  national 
rigl^ts  in  Europe. 

In  homage  to  this  fundamental  principle  of  national  unity  and  her 
independence,  Italy  opposed  in  1913  the  Austrian  plan  of  aggression 
against  Serbia.  In  order  to  protect  Serbia's  national  integrity  Italy 
refused  to  take  up  arms  together  with  Austria.    It  was  for  the  na- 
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tional  cause  of  Belgium  and  Serbia  that  Italy  went  to  war  in  1915, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  favor  Serbia  that  Italy  renounced  in  the 
treaty^  of  London  a  portion  of  Dalmatia  and  guaranteed  to  the 
Serbian  people  not  only  one  but  several  outlets  to  the  sea.  Italy  did 
not  demand  for  her  military  defense  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  but  one- 
sixth  of  Dalmatia.  It  is  true  that  in  the  treaty  of  London  Fiume  was 
attributed  to  Croatia,  but  that  was  a  concession  to  Russia,  forced  by 
circumstances.  Bussia  obligated  herself  to  sustain  against  Austria 
the  complete  cause  of  Italy,  and  this  obli^tion  was  not  fulfilled  when 
Russia  deserted  the  common  battlefield.  Kussia,  in  protecting  Serbia, 
was  following  her  own  interest  to  accomplish  the  Pan-Slavic  pra- 
CTam  and  to  maintain  a  steady  menace  against  Italy;  this  explains 
her  successful  insistence  in  also  obtaining  Kagusa  and  Cattaro,  which 
are  nothing  but  military  stations. 

In  1917  the  whole  weight  of  the  powerful  Austro-Hungarian  army 
was  thrown  against  Italy,  causing  enemy  invasion  and  brutal  devasta- 
tion of  Italian  territory.  It  is  clear  that,  having  Russia  fail  to  fulfill 
her  obligation  and  having  eliminated  herself  from  the  Peace  Con- 
ference Italy  is  no  longer  hound  to  fulfill  her  own  obligation  toward 
the  people  with  which  Russia  had  unified  her  program.  So  much 
80,  because  this  part  of  the  treaty  encroaches  upon  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  people  of  Fiume. 

When  Italy  ceded  Fiume  to  Croatia  she  did  not  intend  to  give 
that  city  to  a  coalition  of  Austrian  nationalities  which,  under  the 
form  of  Jugo-Slavia  resurrect  in  front  of  her  the  old  enemy.  It  is 
these  same  Jugo-Slavs  who  had  fought  up  to  the  last  moment — the 
2d  of  November,  1918 — ^when  Field  Marshal  Boroevic,  Austrian  gen- 
eral, received  orders  from  the  National  Council  of  Zagabria,  capital 
of  Crotia,  and  plotted  with  the  imperial  and  royal  authorities  of 
Vienna  to  rob  the  Allies  of  the  Austrian  fleet  at  Pola  on  October  31, 
which  was  assigned  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice  to  the  Allies. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  did  not  cease  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  but  afterwards,  when  certain  of  the  ships  were 
allotted  to  the  Allies,  they  immediately  conspired  again  to  go  into 
the  harbor  of  Pola  and  take  those  ships.  These  are  the  men  who  pre- 
sent themselves  before  your  committee  to-day  and  say,  "  We  want  a 
Jugo-Slav  nation." 

The  Croatia  to  which  the  treaty  of  London  refers  would  have  been 
that  autonomous  portion  of  territory  which  under  that  name  would 
have  survived  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  against  which  Italy 
was  fighting  in  order  to  deliver  its  oppressed  nationalities.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  this  new  Croatia  which  would  have  possessed 
Fiume  should  have  been  a  nation  friendly  to  Italy,  and  cooperate  with 
Italy  to  maintain  peace  and  cordial  relations  in  the  Adriatic.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  Italy  would  be  willing,  in  1915,  to  substitute  to  an 
enemy  nation  another  enemy  nation.  And  it  is  illogical  that  one 
should  ask  of  her  to-day  to  give  Fiume  to  a  new  enemy  after  she  had 
delivered  her  from  a  previous  enemy.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Croatia  to-day  is  bitterly  unfriendly  toward  Italy.  The 
present  outbreaks  prove  that  nothing  has  changed  in  the  nature  of  the 
people  who  made  such  a  large  use  of  Hunnish  spike  clubs.  This  justi- 
fies Italy's  apprehensions  and  her  necessity  of  guaranteeing  herself 
against  future  menace  to  herself  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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Italy,  with  her  perfect  and  liberal  order  of  Oovemment,  is  in  her- 
self a  guaranty  of  peace  in  the  Adriatic  and  of  freedom  of  navi^- 
tion  for  all  peoples.  Through  the  influence  of  her  type  of  civilization 
and  with  the  added  authority  she  receives  from  tne  cooperation  of 
America,  she  can  be  a  real  instrumentality  in  the  settlement  of  Bal- 
kan affairs.  The  United  States  will  have  in  Italy  the  guardian  of 
their  commerce  in  the  Adriatic. 

The  question  of  Fiume  must  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  The  Italian  people 
through  the  trials  of  the  present  day  have  never  ceased  to  harbor  and 
mani&t  fraternal  feelings  toward  the  American  people.  Italy  is  the 
only  liberal  country  of  Europe  which  is  free  to  enter  into  spiritual  and 
commercial  alliance,  if  not  political,  with  the  United  States. 

Italy  is  a  country  of  great  resources  which  has  revealed  to  possess  a 
great  people,  great  energy,  and  great  ideals.  She  is  tired  of  depend- 
ing politically  and  economically  upon  Germany,  and  is  unwilling  to 
depend  upon  England  or  France.  The  actual  spirit  of  Italy  refuses 
to  participate  in  any  combination  of  balance  of  power.  English 
dominance  forbids  Italy  to  reach  her  development  in  the  Memter- 
ranean  and  in  the  world. 

A  cordial  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Italy 
means  a  reduction  of  English  power  in  Europe.  For  this  reason, 
at  the  peace  conference,  the  British  created  dimculties  for  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  respective  ideals  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy. 

The  United  States  have  interest  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  guarantee  to  European  peoples  that  liberty  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  war  which  has  been  so  costly  in  monw  and  American 
blood.  The  only  nation  that  can  guarantee  this  is  Italy.  Italy  can 
not  be  betrayed  by  the  United  States.  One  can  not  ask  Italy  to 
renounce  the  Italianity  of  her  children.  It  has  been  said  that  Italy 
must  relinquish  all  her  rights  to  Fiume  if  she  expects  to  obtain  coal 
from  us.  It  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  offer  to  her,  in  exchange 
for  this  betrayal,  food  and  coal. 

If  Italy  needs  food  and  coal,  it  is  because  she  has  given  whatever 
she  had  for  the  common  cause  of  her  Allies  and  associates.  What 
better  treatment  has  been  accorded  to  the  Germans,  Austrians, 
Croatians,  and  Hungarians  than  the  treatment  they  have  received 
at  our  hands  by  furnishing  them  with  food  and  coal. 

And  may  I  add  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience, that  as  I  say  I  was  in  Italy  at  the  time  when  the  morale 
of  the  Allies  was  in  a  critical  condition,  and  Italy  was  clamoring 
for  support,  and  for  a  reserve,  and  for  coal.  The  assistance  that 
did  come  was  not  very  strong,  in  comparison  with  what  the  other 
nations  got,  but  nevertheless  Italy  has  always  had  and  now  has  a 
deep  feenng  of  regard  for  America  and  appreciates  her  assistance. 

After  four  years  of  suffering,  of  destruction,  of  hardships,  the  |)eo- 
ple  of  this  world  have  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  international  jus- 
tice. That  justice  which  is  a  by-word  to-day  will  give  way  to  justice 
to  all.  Italy's  claims  will  be  granted  to  her,  not  because  of  her  sacri- 
fices in  this  war,  but  because  truth  and  justice  demand  the  security 
of  her  confines  and  the  safety  of  her  race  and  civilization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted  to  offer  for  the  record  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  State  of  f^ew  York,  which  was  adopted  in  the  State  both 
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by  the  assembly  and  the  senate,  April  7,  1919,  signed  by  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  governor;  Thomas  M.  Hugo,  secretary  of  state;  Harry  C. 
Walker,  president  of  the  senate ;  and  Thaddeus  D.  Sweet,  speaker  of 
the  assembly. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  that  will  be  printed. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full, 
a«  follows:) 

AXBANY,  March  17,  1919. 
State  of  New  York,  in  Senate. 
By  Mr.  CotiUo : 
Whereas  President  Woocirow  Wilson  has  returned  to  attend  the  peace  confer- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  drafting  terms  of  peace  affecting  the  settlement  of 
various  questions  arising  out  of  the  W^orld  War ;  and 
Whereas  the  President  has  expressed  a  desire  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the 

whole  Amerlcnn  people  at  the  peace  conference;  and 
Whereas  Italy  has  fought  with  heroism  and  great  sacrifice  since  Its  entrance 
Into  war,  and  has  done  Its  shar6  in  bringing  about  the  great  victory  of  the 
Allies;  and 
Whereas  Italy  is  making  claims  at  the  peace  conference  for  restoration   of 
certain  lands  and  territory  formerly  belonging  to  It,  and  for  land  and  terri- 
tory necessary  for  Its  economic  needs,  and  for  Its  national  security  and 
preservation ;   and 
Whereas  over  1,000,000  American  citizens  of  Italian  birth  or  extraction   in 
the  State  of  New  York  feel  that  in  Justice  to  Italy  for  her  numerous  sacrifices 
In  the  Great  War,  and  by  virtue  of  the  will  expressed  by  the  people  who 
inhabit  said  territories,  the  Provinces  of  Venezia,  Julia,  Fiume,  and  Dal- 
matla  should  be  united  to  Italy :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Assembly  concur- 
ring, the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence be  requested  to  exercise  their  influence  to  bring  about  Just  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  the  Italian  Government  for  the  restoration  of  its  lands  and  terri- 
tories In  order  that  Italy  may  be  secured  from  future  aggression,  and  have  a 
«<afe  place  on  the  Adriatic  to  prevent  future  hostilities,  and  have  her  national 
security  and  preservation ;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  properly  attested  w^lth  the  great  seal 
of  this  State,  and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  si>eaker  of  tlie 
assembly,  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
be  'forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  at  the  peace  conference. 
By  order  of  the  senate. 


In  assembly,  April  7,  1919: 
Concurred  in  without  amendment. 
By  order  of  the  assembly. 


Kbnest  a.  Fay,  Clerk, 


Fmcd  W.  Haicmond,  Clerk. 

Alfbed  E.  Smith, 

Oovemor. 
Thomas  M.  Hugo, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Haxrt  C.  Walker, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Thaddeus  D.  Sweet, 

Speaker  of  the  Assemhiy. 


Mr.  CoTiLLO.  May  I  also  offer  for  the  record  a  pamphlet  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Italo- American  Irredentist  Association,  which 
has  in  concise  form  the  arguments  on  this  question,  and  this  I  should 
like  to  have  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  put  in  also. 

(The  pamphlet  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  fol- 
lows:) 
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Italy's  National  Abpibations  and  Deeds — An  Appeal  to  the  American 

People. 

america  and  italy. 

With  America  in  the  peace  conference,  many  questions  arose  which  have  never 
before  been  debated,  and  regarding  which  a  great  deal  of  inaccurate  information 
has  been  disseminated  here. 

The  question  of  Fiume  is  one  of  these.  It  is  not  merely  an  Italian  question 
or  a  Jugo-Slav  question.  If  the  people  of  Flume  are  not  given  their  right  of 
self-determination,  as  promised  by  President  Wilson  in  his  "fourteen  points," 
how  can  the  league  of  nations  be  expected  to  function?  Geography,  history, 
ethnography  are  in  perfect  accord  with  President  Wilson's  point. 

It  is  with  a  view  of  giving  the  American  public  accurate  data,  not  only  re- 
garding the  rights  *of  Fiume  to  self-determination,  but  also  Italy's  part  in  the 
world  war,  that  this  booklet  has  been  compiled  and  purposely  made  as  brief  as 
possible,  so  that  the  reader  may  at  a  glance  realize  that  Italy  asks  solely  what 
is  hers  by  geographic,  national  right  and  by  reason  of  her  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

Alessandbo  Oldsini, 
Chairmcm  Federation  I talo- American  Irredentist  Associations. 

S.  A.  CkyriLLO, 
Chairman  New  York  State  Senate. 
Lxnoi  Cbiscuolo, 
Ex-Chairman  First  Italian  Division  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  Neto  York, 

Alessandbo  Sapelli. 
Former  Governor  of  Italian  Somaliland,  East  Africa. 

Mabio  Schiesabi, 
Secretary  General,  Federation  I  talo- American  Irredentist  Associations. 

WILSON'S  message. 
(May  23,  1918.) 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  have  looked  with  profound  Interest  and 
sympathy  upon  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Italian  people,  arv^  deeply  and 
sincerely  interested  in  the  present. and  future  security  of  Italy,  and  are  glad  to 
find  themselves  associated  with  a  people  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  so  many 
personal  and  intimate  ties  in  a  struggle  whose  object  is  liberation,  freedom,  the 
rights  of  men  and  nations  to  live  their  own  lives  and  determine  their  own  for^ 
tunes,  the  rights  of  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  and  the  maintenance  of 
justice  by  the  irresistible  force  of  free  nations  linked  together  in  the  defense 
of  mankind.  •  *  *  America  salutes  the  gallant  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  bids 
her  godspeed." 

WooDBow  Wilson. 

nUME — its  HISTORICAL  STATUS. 

If  the  city  Of  Fiume  has  assumed  world's  imi)ortance  it  is  because  of  Its  Irre- 
sistable  Italianlty,  the  denial  of  which  would  be  a  denial  of  Justice. 

Most  people  try  to  identify  Fiume  with  Tarsatica,  rebuilt  after  its  destruction, 
clear  traces  of  which  were  found  in  the  Roman  foundations  on  which  the 
mediaval  city  was  built. 

The  ancient  Roman  "  Oppidum,"  for  such  Tarsatica  had  been,  reappears  in 
the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  of  "  San  VI to  al  Fiume,"  known  later  as  Fiiftne. 

Flume,  from  its  foundation  a  free  municipality,  was  for  some  time  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks;  then  it  became  successively  a  fief  of  the  Bishop  of 
Pedena,  of  the  Bishop  of  Pola,  of  the  Lords  of  Walsee,  and  finally  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  For  30  years  only,  In  the  fourteenth  century,  Fiume  was  held  in 
pledge  by  the  Croatian  family  of  the  Franglpanl  (the  Frankopan).  In  1752 
Fiume  was  made  part  of  the  government  of  Trieste,  a  union  that  was  but 
natural. 

All  documents  relative  to  the  city  of  Fiume  bear  witness  to  its  uninter- 
ruptedly Italian  character,  which  victoriously  survived  the  Slav  invasion  from 
the  Danublan  region  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  1776  Maria  Theresa,  then  paramount  ruler  over  Hungary  and  Croatia, 
incorporated  Fiume,  not  to  Croatia,  as  some  student  of  history  has  erroneously 
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stated,  but  to  Hungary,  through  Croatia,  then  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary. Later  on,  as  a  result  of  the  protests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Flume,  a  Royal 
decree  of  April,  1779,  proclaimed  Flume  to  be  a  "  separate  body  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,**  and  the  formula  adopted  by  Maria  Theresa 
could  not  have  been  clearer  or  more  effective  in  declaring  Flume  to  be  a  quite 
distinct  body,  directly  connected  with  the  Royal  Crown  of  Hungary,  and  having 
no  connection  whatever  with  Croatia. 

During  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848  ,when  the  Magyars  were  enter- 
taining aspirations  to  national  freedom,  Flume  was  taken  from  Hungary  by  the 
Croatlans  of  the  Bana  Jelacco,  who,  as  always,  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
Hapsburgs  ,and  held  on  to  It  for  19  years  without  success  In  spite  of  their 
strenuous  endeavors  to  undermine  Its  Italian  character,  until  1867,  in  the 
dualistic  settlement  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  it  was  restored  to  Hungary. 

In  1868  deputations  from  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  Croatia  and  Flume  met 
at  Budapest  and  decided  that  the  free  city  of  Flume  and  its  territory  should 
remain,  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  1779,  provisionally  annexed  to  Hun- 
gary, as  a  separate  body. 

The  collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  monarchy  at  Vlttorio  Veneto  ha» 
affdrded  Flume  the  best  opportunity  to  avail  herself  of  her  right  to  join  Italy, 
her  mother  country,  which  right  has  never  ceased  to  exist.  Basing  her  claim 
to  Independence  on  this  right,  as  well  as  President  Wilson's  principle  of  self- 
determination,  on  October  30,  1918.  the  national  council  of  the  free  town  of 
Flume  and  territory  solemnly  resolved:  "The  Italian  National  Council  of 
Flume,  assembled  to-day  in  full  session,  declares  that  by  reason  of  that  right 
whereby  all  nations  have  attained  Independence  and  liberty,  the  city  of  Flume, 
which  up  to  now  was  a  separate  body,  constituting  an  Italian  national  munici- 
pality, also  claims  for  itself  the  right  of  self-determination.  Taking  its  stand 
on  this  right,  the  national  council  proclaims  Flume  united  to  its  motherland, 
Italy.  The  Italian  national  council  considers  as  provisional  the  state  of  things 
that  commenced  on  October  29,  1918,  and  it  places  Its  right  under  the  protection 
of  America,  the  mother  of  liberty  and  of  universal  democracy,  awaiting  the 
sanction  of  this  right  at  the  hands  of  the  peace  congress." 

Such  was  the  constitutional  situation  of  Flume  until  April  29,  1919. 

Minister  Antonio  Scialoja,  whose  works  are  well  known  as  masterpieces,  has 
written  thus  of  the  Flume  resolution :  "As  a  professor  of  law,  even  laying  aside 
all  sentiments  as  an  Italian,  I  state  that  this  resolution  is  Indestructible, 
unless  It  be  destroyed  by  violence.  Who  could  prevent  the  free  Italian  com- 
munity of  Flume  from  making  use  of  Its  right?  The  autonomy  of  Flume,  by 
the  collapse  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  has  become  Ipso  jure  politically  inde- 
pendent, so  that  by  its  decision  the  national  council  gave  expression  to  a  free 
will,  sovereign  and  productive  of  a  sole  jurldiclal  right.  Through  Its  repre- 
sentatives the  republic  of  Flume  wished  to  be  joined  to  the  motherland,  in  a 
sphere  of  greater  liberty.  Whosoever  would  deny  the  jurldiclal  value  of  this 
solemn  act  would  contradict  the  principles  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  and 
the  law  of  public  right  accepted  by  all  free  peoples.** 

The  Italian  character  of  Flume  Is  Irrefutably  proved  besides  by  the  official 
census.  According  to  the  returns  for  1910  the  Italians  In  Flume  numbered 
24,000,  plus  6,000  Italian  citizens,  most  of  whom  were  members  of  Italian 
Fiuman  families  who  had  obtained  Italian  citizenship.  It  must  be  remehibered 
that  here  Is  a  question  of  authentic  Italians,  not  of  Italianized  Slavs,  as  M. 
Protch,  prime  minister  of  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  Government  has  said-  It 
is  impossible  to  see  how  he  could  prove  his  statement.  The  Slavs  (Croats. 
Serbs,  and  some  Slovenes)  were  12.000  and  the  Magyars  5,400.  Therefore  the 
existence  of  a  57  per  cent  majority  on  the  Italian  side  Is  at  any  rate  borne 
out  by  official  statistics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  Italians  belonging 
to  the  permanent  population  of  Flume  before  the  war  is  well  proven  by  official 
figures  notoriously  manipulated  against  Italian  Interests. 

Moreover,  the  nationality  of  Flume  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all 
mayors  and  deputies  of  the  city  have  always  been  Italian,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  municipal  council.  All  schools  at  Flume  are  Italian ;  the  num- 
ber of  children  attending  the  Croatian  schools  at  Sussak,  the  neighl)oring  dty. 
Is  hardly  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  school  children  In  Flume. 

The  Jugo-Slav  commerce  passing  through  Flume  is  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
whole  traffic  of  the  port.  Out  of  the  total  Jugo-Slav  Importation  and  exporta- 
tion 13  per  cent  goes  through  Flume  and  87  per  cent  goes  through  Dalmatian 
ports. 
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The  voices  of  the  dead  join  the  voices  of  the  living  In  proclaiming  once  moi^e 
the  Itallanism  of  Fiume.  In  fact,  a  census  of  the  sepulchral  epitaphs  taken  in 
Fiume  dated  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  83  are  written  In 
Latin,  7  in  Italian,  2  in  German,  and  only  1  in  Croatian. 

The  sepulchral  epitaphs  that  were  put  on  the  tombs  of  the  Flume  cemetery 
during  the  later  century  are  2,853,  of  which  2,301  are  in  Italian,  343  in  Latin 
and  German,  and  only  206  Croatian. 

Another  merit  of  the  census  is  that  of  having  proven  false  the  puerile 
assertion  of  the  Croats  that  Fiume  had  been  Italianized  recently  through  the 
<»fforts  of  the  Htingarlans.  Statir-tlcal  data,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  Croatian  epigraphy  while  our  epoch  approached.  In 
fact,  from  1800  to  1866  there  does  not  exist  even  a  single  inscription  in 
Croatian,  proof  that  Croatian  immigration  into  Fiume  Is  of  recent  development, 
and  the  further  one  goes  back  into  the  past  the  more  evident  becomes  the 
Itallanism  of  Fiume. 

Since  April  29,  1919,  the  constitutional  situation  of  Fiume  has  changed, 
following  tlie  telegram  sent  to  President  Wilson  by  the  National  Council  of 
Fiume : 

**  The  population  of  Fiume,  assembled  under  the  Italian  flag  in  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  the  glorious  American  Army,  replies  to  your  proclamation 
by  conferring  full  power  over  the  city  upon  the  representatives  of  the  Italian 
Government. 

"In  the  name  of  our  dead  on  the  Plave  and  on  the  Isonzo,  we  express  to 
you  our  greatest  gratitude  for  provoking,  with  your  attitude,  the  highest  and 
most  solemn  manifestation  in  favor  of  Italian  sentiment  which  this  city  could 
make  before  the  world. 

•*  We  Inform  you  that  Flume's  union  with  Italy  Is  an  accomplished  fact." 

Neither  Gen.  Grazloli.  commander  of  the  Allied  troops  and  military  governor 
of  Fiume,  nor  the  Italian  Government  accepted  officially  the  annexation  to 
Italy,  because  Italy  wanted  as  long  as  possible  to  act  in  full  agreement  with 
the  Allies.  For  the  people  of  Flume  the  annexation  remains  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  will  be  so  the  moment  the  Italian  Parliament  officially  accepts  the 
Annexation  of  the  Italian  city  of  Flume. 

That  the  decision  of  Fiume  is  irrevocable  and  that  the  people  are  tired  and 
hurt  by  the  Incomprehensible  delays  appears  from  the  following  document 
received  by  the  members  of  the  peace  congress :  May  26.  The  National  Council 
of  Fiume  considers  the  plebiscite  of  October  30  an  Ineffaceable,  Juridical,  and 
historical  fact  by  which  from  that  time  the  territory  and  city  of  Fiume  have 
been  virtually  reunited  to  Italy.  The  national  council  declares  that  it  can 
not  permit  that  the  fate  of  Flume  be  deliberated  at  Paris  without  the  consent 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Flume,  and  that  it  will  never  consent  that  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  Fiume  be  attained  through  humiliating  commercial  negotiations. 
Anyone  wishing  to  change  existing  facts  In  Flume  should  come  and  try  to 
Impose  such  a  change  by  force.  Flume  awaits  with  calm  resolution  violence 
from  any  source,  so  that  exact  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Allies  may 
be  obtained  and  so  that  each  one  may  now  realize  the  responsibility  to  be 
assigned  to  him  In  history. 

"The  people  of  Fiume  are  convinced  that  history  written  with  the  best 
Italian  blood  can  not  be  effected  at  Paris." 

The  historical  boundaries  of  the  free  city  of  Flume  and  its  territory  were 
established  by  Imperial  patent.  Issued  by  Ferdinand  I  on  July  20,  1530,  recog- 
nized by  Marie  Theresa  In  1779,  and  finally  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
in  1868. 

DALMATIA — ITS  HISTORICAL  STATUS. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  shows  even  a  boy  that  the  great  strategic, 
geographic,  and  ethnic  frontier  that  separates  the  Latin  from  the  Germanic 
world  is,  according  to  nature's  own  aims,  on  the  Rhine  River  and  on  the 
Alps  of  the  Brenner  region.  The  same  glance  shows  also  that  a  powerful 
extension  of  the  same  Alpine  barrier  separates  the  Latin  from  the  Slavic  world 
along  the  crests  of  the  Julian,  Velebit,  and  Dinar Ic  Alps  from  the  borders  of 
Carlnthla  all  the  way  down  parallel  with  the  Adriatic  shore  to  the  borders 
of  Montenegro. 

West  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  lie  Istria,  Dalmatla,  and  the  whole  basis  of  the 
Adriatic,  an  Integral  part  of  the  Latin  civilization,  while  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  those  Alps  Is  found  the  great  orographic  basin  of  the  Danube  River,  into 
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which  run  all  the  rivers  of  Jugo-Slavia,  like  the  Save,  the  Drave,  and  others, 
and  on  which  is  built  the  future  metropolis  of  the  new  commonwealth,  Belgrade, 
while  none  of  the  Jugo-Slavic  rivers  run  Into  the  Adriatic  The  Danube,  that 
incomparable  inland  waterway,  is  the  orographic,  ethnographic,  and  economic 
outlet  of  Croatia  and  the  other  Jugo-Slav  countries  from  Vienna  to  the  Black 
Sea. 

History. — What  the  German  did  In  Alsace-Lorraine  the  Austrians  did  in 
Gorizia,  Trieste,  Istria,  Flume,  and  especially  in  Dalmatia,  mostly  since  1860, 
In  an  effort  to  "  Croatize  "  that  part  of  Italy.    But  history  can  not  be  destroyeil. 

Dalmatia,  **  the  Chile  of  the  Adriatic,"  and  its  contiguous  island  were  Roman 
colonies  as  early  as  two  centuries  before  Christ.  Dalmatia  gave  Rome  one  of 
her  greatest  emperors  in  the  person  of  Diocletian,  whose  monumental  palaces, 
completed  in  303,  are  still  pointed  out  with  pride  by  the  natives  of  Spalato  a» 
worthy  to  rank  among  the  "  seven  wonders,"  Just  as  "  most  Italian  Flume " 
points  to  the  triumphal  arch  of  another  Roman  Emperor,  Claudius  II,  and  to 
her  Venetian  Basilica  of  San  Vito;  as  Sebenlco's  Cathetlral,  also  of  Venetian 
origin  and  design,  is  the  pride  of  all  Dalmatia. 

The  cathedral  of  Santa  Anastasia  in  Zara,  capital  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Dal- 
matia "  (as  its  official  name  still  is),  was  founded  in  1202  by  Enrico  Dandolo, 
Doge  of  Venice.  Her  Campanile  dl  Santa  Maria  is  a  century  older.  Zara  ha» 
also  preserved  with  care  her  old  Roman  Tower,  her  Roman  aqueduct,  and  her 
ancient  Loggia  del  Comune,  with  its  34,000  volumes  and  invaluable  Latin  and 
other  manuscripts.  A  mere  nomenclature  of  Dalmatla's  Roman  and  Venetian 
antiquities  and  archeological  remains  would  fill  volumes. 

Many  of  the  greatest  among  Italian  poets  and  authors  were  natives  of 
Dalmatia.  Tommaseo  is  one  of  them.  The  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
has  given  to  Rome  Venice  and  Italy  down  to  the  present  day  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  patriots,  soldiers,  and  martyrs.  Oberdan,  of  Trieste,  and  Sauro, 
of  Capo  d*Istrla  (Istria),  are  among  the  latest  and  greatest,  along  with  Rls- 
mondo  of  Spalato  (Dalmatia),  who  have  honored  and  hallowed  Austria's 
scaffold  by  dying  upon  It  for  Italy*s  sake  in  1917.  Several  of  the  political 
refugees  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  have  become  ministers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy;  two  of  them,  Gen.  Zupelll,  a  native  of  Capo  d'lstrla  (Istria), 
and  Hon.  Barzllal,  a  native  of  Trieste,  were  ministers  during  the  recent  war. 

The  Adriatic  Sea  was  for  upward  of  20  centuries  a  Latin  lake,  the  "  Mare 
Nostrum  "  of  Rome,  then  of  Venice,  Including  the  whole  eastern  coast.  From 
1805  to  1815  it  was  a  Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  handed  over  Venice, 
Istria,  and  Dalmatia  to  Austria.  In  1848  Venice  arose  and  revived  the  ancient 
republic,  and  for  18  months  held  at  bay,  single-handed,  the  forces  of  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire,  and  was  subdued  only  by  .starvation  and  cholera,  and  her 
ancient  dominions  were  plunged  Into  deeper  and  more  abject  servitude. 

But  it  was  when  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  came  Into  existence,  1861,  that 
the  worst  came  for  the  Italian  region  under  Austrian  rule.  The  Austrian 
Government  started  In  earnest  to  kill  off  the  Italian  race  and  do  away  with  the 
Italian  language  In  Trentino,  Gorlzla,  Trieste,  Flume,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  and 
to  transform  the  Adriatic  into  a  (j^erman  lake.  The  outrageous  conditions 
under  which  unredeemed  Italians  were  kept  led  to  the  war  of  18(50  and  freed 
Venice.  The  cities  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  made  great  preparations  to  give 
Italy's  fleet  a  royal  welcome,  but  the  defeat  of  Llssa  by  Tegethoff  prevented  a 
landing.  Austria  then  adopted  such  a  cruel  and  vindictive  policy  against  Dal- 
matia that  it  was  goaded  into  a  revolution  in  1869,  which  gave  the  Austrian 
Government  a  pretext  for  wholesale  executions.  Murderous  Croatian  bands 
were  let  loose  in  those  countries,  where  they  perpetrated  the  most  unspeakable 
horrors,  second  to  none  that  were  to  be  committed  later  by  kultur  In  Belgium 
or  Serbia.  The  scaffold,  wholesale  slaughters,  and  banishment  laid  whole 
sections  waste;  some  of  the  victims  made  their  escape  to  Italy,  others  across 
the  Dinaric  Alps,  where  they  met  with  some  humanity  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  authorities. 

But  1878  came  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  when  Austria  also  grabbed  those 
former  Turkish  territories,  and  extended  her  rule  over  both  slopes  of  the 
Dlnarlc  Alps.  From  that  hour,  the  native  Italian  cause  in  Dalmatia  and 
vicinity  seemed  doomed,  unless  a  miracle  of  Providence  should  Intervene.  Since 
1878  Austria  has  been  promoting  a  w^holesale  immigration  of  the  Croatian 
rabble  from  the  former  Turkish  territories,  which  have  now  adopted  the  new 
name  of  "  Jugo-Slavla  "  given  them  by  the  late  Crown  Prince  of  Austria,  Franz 
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Ferdinand,  a  few  years  before  the  recent  war.  Famished  hordes  recently  re- 
leased from  Mohammedan  control  crossed  the  Dlnarlc  Alps,  pounced  upon  de* 
fenseless  Dalmatla  and  Its  old  and  marvelous  civilization,  Its  opulent  citles» 
and  under  government  protection  endeavored  to  swamp  the  native  element. 

They  were  given  the  franchise  the  day  they  landed  there,  and  so  manipulated 
and  debauched  the  political  life  there  that  up  to  the  day  of  the  recent  armistice 
political  and  municipal  election  in  Dalmatla  was  a  farce;  and  the  native 
Italian  interests  and  cause  were  looked  upon  as  henceforth  and  forever  a  for- 
lorn hope. 

The  first  sledge-hammer  blow  was  dealt  at  the  native  Italian  schools,  that 
had  existed  there  from  time  immemorial.  They  and  the  native  teachers  were 
systematically  and  inexorably  choked  and  stifled  out  of  existence,  and  sub- 
stituted by  Croatian  schools  and  teachers.  The  latter  were  Ignorant,  uncul- 
tured, and  brutal.  Italian  was  forbidden.  Italian  children  were  compelled  to 
attend  Croatian  schools  and  cruelly  discriminated  against.  The  intruding 
teachers  had  full  swing  as  to  corporal  punishment.  The  Press  was  gradually 
suppressed  by  the  political  machine,  under  sinister  plausibilities  and  monu- 
mental lies.  "Obdurate"  native  editors  and  publishers  were  blacklisted  and 
eventually  sentenced  to  ruinous  fines,  long  terms  in  Jail,  and  banished  on  the 
most  preposterous  pretexts.  And  an  artificial  Slav  (Croatian)  press  was  set 
up,  sustained  by  the  Government  under  thin  disguise.  The  honorable  and 
highly  respected  native  Italian  Judiciary  was  also  uprooted  and  disqualified 
by  the  same  means.  The  Judges  were  "  retired  "  one  by  one,  or  "  deposed  "  on 
bogus  complaints  or  formal,  trumped-up  charges,  while  a  set  of  arrogant^ 
Oorrupt,  and  unscrupulous  Croatian  magistrates  were  installed  on  the  Dal- 
matian bench.  To  them,  ever  since,  no  Italian  need  apply.  Justice  and  fairness 
being  out  of  the  question  for  the  "  rebels,'*  whose  life  in  Dalmatla  was  made 
a  curse  and  a  burden. 

The  most  shameful  pressure  was  exercised  throughout  Dalmatla  and  other 
unredeemed  Italian  lands  to  weed  out  all  the  clergy  of  Italian  blood  or  sym- 
pathies The  rural  districts  and  country  parishes  suffered  most  in  this  re- 
spect. Filthy  Ignoramuses,  with  no  other  qualifications  except  their  Croatian 
origin  and  "loyalty"  to  the  political  machine,  were  forced  upon  exclusively 
Italian  parishes,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Croatia  and  Agram,  confess  in  the 
name  of  Vienna,  and  slander  and  insult  everything  Italian.  No  absolution  for 
the  "  impenitent."  The  national  clergy  had  to  give  In,  become  the  tool  of  the 
political  machine  or  leave  the  land.  The  slogan  Imposed  upon  the  populace 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional  was :  "  We  are  no  longer  Italians !" 

The  Plebiscite:  "All  hail  self-determination,  as  President  Wilson  proclaimed 
It,"  said  a  great  writer  recently,  "  but  It  must  be  somewhat  qualified  or  it  can  be 
used  as  a  pretext  for  criminal  injustice ! "  Clemenceau  says  the  thug  brought 
to  Justice  has  no  right  to  self-determination  to  escape  his  fate. 

Suppose  BernstorfTs  underhand  propaganda  had  succeeded  in  including  a  solid 
million  of  the  Germanic  population  of  rural  Pennsylvania  to  demand  annexation 
to  Germany,  would  the  President  and  America  have  bowed  to  it  with  a  "  God 
bless  you"?  Would  a  plebiscite  In  Alsace-Lorraine,  under  conditions  created 
there  by  48  years  of  German  tyranny  and  the  franchise  granted  to  half  a 
million  immigrated  Germans,  have  meant  a  real  self-determination  for  those 
Provinces?  France  was  too  wise  to  hear  of  such  a  course.  Let  the  highway 
robber  disgorge  first,  then  we  may  talk  it  over. 

The  case  of  Dalmatla  is  Identical  with  Alsace-Lorraine's,  only  aggravated 
by  a  longer  foreign  tyranny  and  worse  conditions  created  by  it  under  Austro- 
Croatlan  methods.  A  "plebiscite"  in  Dalmatla  would  be  an  outrage  on  the 
native  population,  upon  common  sense,  truth,  and  humanity.  The  Croatlans 
there  are  as  much  foreigners  as  the  700,000  Italians  and  the  500,000  Germans 
In  New  York.  When  all  shall  have  been  told  and  Italy  shall  have  annexed 
all  the  lands  of  hitherto  "unredeemed  Italy,"  Including  all  Dalmatla,  Italy 
will  have  reaped  less  advantages  proportionately  and  absolutely  than  any  of 
the  other  nations  concerned.  Take  it  In  square  miles  or  In  the  number  of 
people  added  to  the  kingdom,  and  you  will  find  that  Roumanla  will  have  more 
than  doubled  her  territory  and  population.  Serbia  will  have  the  treble  or 
quadruple  of  both.  With  the  most  disinterested  disposition,  France  will  gather 
in  her  rightful  heritage  up  to  the  Rhine.  Even  beaten  Germany  will  be  dan- 
gerously the  gainer  If  allowed,  in  the  name  of  self-determination,  to  swallow  up 
the  Teutonic  parts  of  Austria. 

But  Italy  never  meant  to  and  did  not  go  beyond  her  natural  geographic  and 
strategic  frontier  of  the  Alps,  either  on  the  north  toward  Germany  or  eastward 
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toward  Jugo-Slavia.  But  that  frontier  on  the  crest  of  the  Julian  Alps,  the 
Velebit  and  Dlnarlc  Alps,  she  must  have  and  hold  at  all  hazards  and  forever, 
or  die.  She  will  not  "  make  "  the  Adriatic  Into  an  Italian  sea,  as  German  propa- 
ganda gold  has  led  some  unwary  press  agents  to  declare.  But  she  will  doubtless 
restore  and  preserve  what  has  been  for  20  centuries  the  "  Italian  lake  "  of  the 
Adriatic,  though  some  would  fain  make  it  into  a  Croatian  pond  and  Balkanize 
all  Its  shores. 

Not  that  Italy  should  not  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  with  the  new 
neighboring  State  across  the  Julian  and  Dinarlc  Alps  and  grant  Croatia  and 
Jugo-Slavia  commercial  and  economic  facilities  in  some  ports  of  southern 
Dalmatla,  like  Cataro,  Ragusa,  Gravosa  or  others.  But  if  she  should  renounce 
or  abandon  her  political  rights  on  any  of  the  cities  and  ports  of  Dalmatia,  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  allowing  the  pan-Slavic  camel  to  stick  his  nose  into  the 
Latin  tent,  and  she  w^ould  ere  long  have  to  fight  another  and  wore  life  and  deatli 
war. 

In  this  question  all  the  Latin  powers  and  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  allies  tliat 
have  saved  the  world  for  freedom  and  democracy  have  a  vital  interest. 

For  Italy  to  surrender  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  what  she  re^scued  from  Austria  at 
such  a  staggering  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  would  be  the  height  of  self- 
stultification  and  madness.  She  has  suffered  long  enough  from  the  mongrel 
frontiers  imposed  upon  her  by  cruel  neighbors,  north  and  ^ast.  Long  enough 
has  she  supplied  distant  cities  and  States  with  "  windows  "  on  her  inner  sea, 
and  tolerated  intruders  in  all  those  Roman- Venetian  seaports  of  her  eastern 
Adriatic  coast. 

To  have  soundly  thrashed  Austria  and  liberated  Dalmatia  simply  to  sur- 
render it  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  of  Croatia  because  they  became  a  "republic" 
would  be  tantamount  to  having  licked  Germany  and  liberated  Alsace  simply  to 
surrender  it  to  the  Junkers  of  Prussia  because  they  became  a  "  republic  "  at 
the  last  gasp  of  the  empire. 

Don't  the  big  men  at  Rome  and  Paris  see  it?  Are  not  the  native  rights  of 
Dalmatia  as  good  as  those  of  our  friends  in  Alsace,  or  those  of  the  Poles  in 
Posnania?  Would  the  Peace  Conference  decree  that  the  sporadic  colonies  of 
Croatians  in  Dalmatia  and  of  German  In  Posnania  and  Alsace,  have  canceled 
the  rights  of  the  natives  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  lands  of  their  fathers? 
The  Croats  in  Dalmatia,  like  the  Germans  in  Alsace  and  Posnania,  are  Just  as 
truly  immigrants  in  a  foreign  country  as  the  millions  of  aliens  that  have 
landed  on  the  shores  of  America  within  the  past  30  or  40  years.  Indeed, 
they  are  as  foreign  as  the  German  hordes  that  have  Invaded  and  occupied 
Belgium  and  northern  France  during  the  past  four  years. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  said  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  a 
•'Congress  of  bosses"  concerned  with  their  own  interests,  not  those  of  the 
people.  The  partition  of  Italy  at  Vienna  was  as  cruel  as  that  of  Poland.  It 
took  Italy  a  century  of  effort  and  tens  of  thousands  of  martyrs  to  rise  again 
and  complete  her  unity,  which  would  not  be  complete  if  Dalmatia  were  to  be 
excluded  forever.  Irredentism  would  lead  to  another  war  ere  long,  for  the 
liberation  of  Dalmatia. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Peace  Congress  will  remember  the  word  of  one  of 
the  geratest  British  statesmen :  "  Let  us  be  Just  to  all,  but  first  to  our  allies, 
who  shed  their  blood  alongside  of  us !  " 

**  If  the  Congress  of  Versailles  does  not  undo  the  crimes  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  against  Dalmatia,  it  will  have  added  another  crime  to  history.*' 

fTALY's  PART  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR — A  CHRONOLOGICAL  RECORD. 

1914.  When  Italy  emerged  from  her  victorious  war  against  Turkey  she  was 
unprepared  for  a  new  conflict,  having  almost  entirely  consumed  her  war  supply 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  her  treasure. 

Not  being  bound  to  follow  the  Central  Empires  in  a  war  of  aggression  Italy 
renounced  at  once  (August,  1914)  her  alliance  with  Austria  and  Germany  and 
proclaimed  an  armed  neutrality,  to  side  thus  ostensibly  with  the  Allies,  In  pro- 
tecting the  eastern  and  Mediterranean  fronties  of  France. 

Italy's  decision  was  considered  by  the  Germans  as  a  "casus  belli**  for  the 
day  of  their  victory,  which  they  then  regarded  as  impending,  and  was  acc1aime<l 
by  the  Allies  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  since  France  could  withdraw  600,000 
soldiers  from  the  Italian  frontier,  enabling  Joffre  to  vdn  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Germans  opened  diplomatic  negotiations  with  a 
view  to  Induce  Italy  to  Join  them,  promising  through  Prince  Von  Buelow  terri- 
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tori^^mpensoHons  to  Italy  In  her  unredeemed  provinces  and  in  the  Allies' 

and  decla^  war  Srt  th^^t^f  ^^i^l*  ^'?.°**'  England.  a"»d  Russia, 
fKKr  ~^^  '  '--^^-^  a'^Sart^Wt^-p^-ett  «- 

ge^'fr^r^\"SSln"^^dX^cn$"„ta'r?r^r^^^^  '^^  ™»"- 

**  A,T™r5  '"5^""'  »««•»»*  the  K^^S^a^d  French  a?n5S  end^"'"""*  =  "** 
Although  deprived  of  coal  and  other  raw  material  I  t«i^htvr^'„*  k      h. 

fJ^L!^^""  railroads,  In  spite  of  their  physical  condition  and  lack  of  coal 
SL  «hii°r''°'^1^'''  f"^^  ^°^  munitions  for  the  Italian  armrwere  neve^ 
l^Q^'^'M?  ^''''''i^.t  ^^^  transportation  to  British  and  French  divIionsTstiniS 
to  Salonikl.  contributing  thereby  to  the  safety  of  this  exSSitlin   a^  th/i^^^ 
'^^'iS^^^^u^'^^  *°^^«^  ^*«^  ^'^W  submarines  ^^P^^^tlon.  as  the  Medl- 

1»16.  The  war  proceeding  with  perilous  uncertainty  at  the  French-Eniriuh 
STL^^*"'/  ^''''''''^^  ^^^  .^^islve  attacks  on  the  IsonL  Ld  the^ar^o  w 
^\T^  Germany  were  obliged  to  recall  a  part  of  their  troops  fr^i^ the  Mn^ 
of  the  Somme  to  which  also  Italy  sent  to  that  line  a  reinforcement  of  250  000 

wlTh  ot?er2^'^^°TSfi""  "^"r *^^  *S  ^i^""^  '^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^ofZ  warTS 
TJ.iL  ^  ^'^  Italian  workmen  who.  behind  the  lines  or  In  French  fac- 
torles.  released  large  numbers  of  French  soldiers  for  action  at  the  front  By 
this  means  the  victory  of  the  Somme  was  hastened  ^ 

But  as  In  the  meantime  Russia  and  Roumanla  had  fallen,  the  Central  Powers 
repeated  a  greater  attack  on  Italy  In  order  to  defeat  her  and  thus  be  able  to 

torAllfes^"''''  ^'"''°'  ^^"^  ^''^'  "^  ^^^  "^^^  ^^  ^^  ^'  Italy  had  not  sid^  wUh 

*K'^®J7',J^®i^^*  ^^^  ^^  Austria,  Germany,  and  Turkey  being  hurled  aealnst 
the  Italian  front.  Italy,  fatigued  by  the  long  struggle,  already  IrapovS^^ 
with  respect  to  food,  coal,  and  munitions,  asked  the  Al  les  for  relXrcemente 
of  men  and  material ;  but  in  vain.  i^miorceraents 

It  wUl  be  remembered  Uiat  when  the  Italian  mission  came  to  the  United 
States  such  statesmen  as  Nltti  and  Marconi  kept  urging  America  to  send  coal 
steel,  wheat,  and  munitions  to  Italy  In  order  to  prevent  a  dlsaser.    Neither  of 
their  appeals  was  heeded. 

And  while  Italy  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Austrians  on  the  plains  of 
Vlcenza,  she  could  not  resist  the  subtle  and  efficacious  Austro-German  propa- 
ganda  which  caused  Caporetto,  where  some  Italian  troops,  hungry  and  be- 
trayed, opened  a  path  to  the  enemy  to  the  Plave,  capturing  an  enormous 
amount  of  artUlery.  food,  and  munitions. 

Then  only  the  Allies  realized  too  late  the  menace  which  was  upon  them  and 
hurried  to  Italy  two  English  and  one  French  divisions,  which  however  were  not 
placed  by  the  ItaUan  supreme  command  on  the  firing  line  but  in  the  trenches 
behind  the  Mlndo ;  that  Is  to  say,  100  kilometers  from  the  battle  front. 

It  was  then  that  Italy  gave  an  astonished  world  the  full  measure  of  her  power 
Realizing  that  her  cities  were  in  danger.  Just  as  France  realized  before  the 
Marne,  awakened  from  the  stupor  caused  by  the  unexpected  disaster,  she  re- 
organized her  armies  and  sent  to  the  firing  line  even  boys  from  schools.  With 
bared  breasts,  only  armed  with  cold  steel,  the  Italian  Army  alone  arrested 
Austro-Turco-German  armies,  once  again  saving  at  the  Piave  the  destinies  of 
civilization. 

At  last,  realizing  that  Italy's  financial  conditions  were  most  perilous,  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  gave  Italy  a  credit  of  $235,000,000  follow- 
ing the  appeals  made  by  the  American  friends  of  Italy  and  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  Italian  divisions  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Ck>mmittee  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

1918.  In  the  spring  of  1918  German  pressure  against  the  Allies  was  so  great 
that  they  were  hurled  back  at  Bapaume  and  Cluny.    And  while  the  morale  of 
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the  allied  armies  was  extremely  low,  Italy  won  the  battle  of  the  Piave,  giving 
time  to  the  American  Army  to  organize  itself  in  France,  there  to  arrest  the 
enemy  at  Chateau-Thierry. 

In  Macedonia  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army  was  held  by  the  Italians.  They 
did  not  give  way  an  inch,  thus  permitting  the  advance  of  the  Serbo-French 
contingents. 

Italy,  supplied  at  last  with  coal  and  iron,  utiliKed  the  services  of  women  and 
children  in  factories  to  provide  munitions.  She  could  hardly  restrain  her 
troops  to  make  a  new  and  desperate  attack  against  the  enemy.  In  vain  the 
generalissimo  of  the  Allies  attempted  to  discourage  an  Italian  offense.  Gen. 
Diaz  assumed  for  Italy  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  action  before  his  country 
and  the  adverse  advice  of  the  Allies,  and  on  the  24th  of  October  attacked  fear- 
lessly and  vigorously  on  the  entire  front. 

For  seven  days  the  battle  raged  from  the  lagoon  of  Venice  to  the  Alps,  the 
most  grandiose  and  bloody  battle  that  the  world  has  ever  recorded,  and  at 
Vittorio  Veneto  the  Austrian  armies,  utterly  defeated,  left  behind  500,000 
prisoners,  7,000  cannon,  50,000  horses,  and  cattle.  Austria  was  obliged  to  ask 
for  an  armistice,  offered  unconditional  surrender. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  Italy's  victory  the  southern  boundaries  of  Ger- 
many remained  unprotected,  and  therefore,  as  Ualy  could  now  open  up  the  road 
to  Vienna  and  attack  the  Germans  from  the  rear,  the  German  armies  retired 
toward  its  permanent  fortifications  on  the  Rhine.  Von  Hindenburg  and  Luden- 
dorff,  realizing  that  at  Vittorio  Veneto  they  had  lost  the  entire  Austrian  Array, 
the  last  hope  of  victory,  accepted  the  conditional  armistice  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  announced  by  President  Wilson. 

HOW  ITALY  KEPT  HER  WOKD. 

Mobilized  and  equipped  over  5,000,000  fighting  men. 

When  Russia  crumbled,  Italy  struck  Austria  so  hard  that  Germany  was 
forced  to  send  help,  so  relieving  her  hard-pressed  allies  on  the  western  front. 

Italy  sent  250,000  soldiers  to  France,  where  they  fought  for  over  two  years — 
until  the  armistice. 

Italy  sent  250,000  soldiers  to  Albania  against  the  invasion  of  the  Austrians. 

Italy  sent  00,000  soldiers  to  the  support  of  the  allied  armies  in  Macedonia 
when  the  Bulgars  and  Turks  were  crushed. 

Italy  sent  40,000  soldiers  to  the  support  of  Gen.  AUenby  and  his  British  forces 
in  the  Palestine  campaign. 

Italy  sent  250,000  construction  men  to  France,  where  they  labored  b^ind 
the  lines  for  two  years  till  victory  was  assured. 

Italy  rescued  over  100,000  Serbian  soldiers  and  Serbian  civilians  from  the 
Austrian  drive,  took  them  to  Italy  in  her  own  ships,  and  fed  and  clothed  them 
from  her  own  meager  stores. 

In  October,  1918,  in  the  greatest  military  victory  in  all  history,  Italy  crushed 
Austro-Hungary,  Germany's  principal  ally,  and  forced  her  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Qver  1,000,000  fighting  men,  6,000  cannon,  and  enormous  military  sup- 
plies, determining  Germany's  collapse  on  the  western  front  Italy  was  opposed 
by  over  100  divisions  of  Austrians,  Germans,  and  Turks  and  was  aided  by  two 
divisions  of  English,  one  of  Franch,  one  of  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  the  Three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-second  Regiment  of  Americans. 

Italy's  total  loss  in  the  Great  War,  by  the  official  figures,  were  almost  as 
many  soldiers,  man  for  man,  as  the  British,  and  compared  to  i>opulation  she 
lost  as  great  a  percentage  as  France  and  twelve  times  as  many  as  Great 
Britain  and  America  combined. 

Italy's  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Italian  and  Albanian  fronts 
were  1,600,000,  and  of  the  wounded  more  than  500,000  were  totally  disabled. 
The  ofl[icial  figures  of  allied  losses  follow : 


France  and  colonies 

Eni^land  and  colonies 

United  States  and  colonics. 
Jtoly  and  colonies 


Population. 


87,000,000 
430,000,000 
106,000,000 

38,000,000 


Dead. 


1,071,900 

658,704 

58,478 

560,000 


Per  cent. 


L2 
.15 
.05 

1.4 
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Italy  lost  on  the  French  front  2,891  dead  and  6386  wounded. 

Italy  lost  in  men  of  her  navy,  killed,  3,169,  and  809  totally  disabled. 

Italy  lost  61  ships  in  her  naval  operations,  i.  e.,  5  battleships,  6  auxiliary 
battleships^  6  torpedo  boats,  8  submarines,  8  destroyers,  8  cruisers,  4  mine 
drags,  and  other  miscellaneous  ships. 

Italy  suffered  a  loss  of  over  half  of  her  merchant  marine.  The  advance  of 
Italy  in  trade  with  the  world  in  imports  and  exports  had  so  increased  up  to 
the  time  of  the  war  that  her  merchant  marine  could  carry  less  than  half  of  any 
other  allies.    The  official  figures  follow: 


England 
France. . 
Italy... 


Total  ton- 
nage mer- 
chant ships. 


18,356,000 
2,300,000 
1,530,000 


Lost. 


7,825,598 
908,068 
880,000 


Peroont. 


42.63 
39.44 
57.52 


Now,  when  one  is  asked  to  consider  the  pleas  of  the  so-called  Jugo-Slavs, 
remember  Italy  was  a  staunch  ally  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States ; 
remember  what  she  did  in  the  war,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  have 
been  the  staunchest  fighting  mercenaries  of  the  Austro-Hungary  autocracy  up  to 
the  very  hour  of  the  armistice,  and  that  they  have  been  fighting  Italy  ever 
since ! 

ITALY'S  riNANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  Italian  press  commented  last  spring  very  favorably  upon  the  proposal  of 
the  London  Economist  that  Italy's  debt  of  about  £800,000,000  to  England  be 
wiped  from  the  slate  with  one  stroke  of  the  sponge.  Aside  from  this,  Italy  owes 
the  United  States  $1,500,000,000.  The  argument  advanced  by  the  Economist  was 
that  Italy  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  war  and  deserved  a  recompense  of 
the  sort.  In  other  words,  something  more  than  mere  praise  for  her  part  in  the 
struggle. 

Senator  Ferraris,  editor  of  the  Nueva  Antologia,  discussing  the  Italian  State 
finances,  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  1919  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Italy  was 
figured  at  70,000,000,000  lire,  or  $13,000,000,000  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange, 
equivalent  to  $333  per  capita.  This  compares  with  an  expenditure  by  the 
United  States  of  $21,500,000,000,  or  $215  per  capita.  In  those  figures  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  property  losses  in  the  invasion  of  the  Venetian  Province 
in  1917  for  which  Italy  should  be  reimbursed. 

In  October,  1918,  the  Italian  State  debt  was  49,000,000,000  lire,  Including  over 
15,000,000.000  lire  owed  abroad.  As  the  prewar  debt  amounted  to  13,000,000,000 
it  is  estimated  that  the  postwar  debt  may  rise  to  over  70,000,000,000,  including 
debt  contracted  for  new  public  works.  Before  the  war  the  expenses  of  the 
State  were  about  2,500,000,000,  while  now,  on  account  of  increased  salaries  and 
increased  cost  of  material  and  supplies,  the  expense  remounts  to  7,000,000,000, 
including,  of  course,  interest  on  the  debt,  pensions,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  the 
loss  on  lire  exchange,  reaching  at  present  80  per  cent. 

Before  the  war  Italy's  revenues  were  about  2,500,000,000  a  year,  which  were 
consumed  by  the  expenses  aforesaid.  It  is  figured  that  the  new  taxes  are  pro- 
viding 2,500,000.000,  so  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  2,000,000,000  unless  other- 
wise provided  for  by  reduction  of  pensions  and  administrative  economies.  How- 
ever, it  seems  as  though  the  deficit  should  be  in  some  manner  covered  by  such 
indemnities  as  Italy  will  receive  from  her  enemies  or  by  new  and  intensified 
taxation. 

When  compared  with  the  United  States,  Italy  is  a  poor  country,  yet  its  debt  will 
soon  amount  to  over  50  per  cent  of  the  prewar  national  wealth,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  $30,000,000,000.  The  United  States,  instead,  has  a  war  dene  of  about 
$25,000,000,000,  or  but  10  per  cent  of  the  prewar  national  wealth  of  $250,000,- 
000,000. 

CONCLUSION  a 

Italy,  unfortunately,  did  not  organize  or  finance  a  forceful  propaganda  to 
make  her  sacrifices  known  throughout  the  world,  but,  regardless  of  that  fact, 
it  is  not  disputed  that  Italy  was  faithful  to  her  allies  and  has  always  been 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  civilization. 
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It  is  to  be  further  regretted  that  Italy's  alms  and  ambitions  have  been  char- 
acterized as  imperialistic  and  an  infrlngment  upon  the  newly  created  Jugo-SIav 
nation. 

Was  it  not  Italy  that  received  the  Jugo-Slav  representations  in  Rone  in  1918? 
Was  it  not  there  that  the  Jugo-Slavic  aspirations  were  first  recognized,  and  was 
it  not  Premier  Orlando  who,  in  speaking  for  the  Italian  nation,  promised  to 
assist  them  in  the  realization  of  their  rightful  claims? 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Treaty  of  London,  but  it  is  indisputable  that 
Italy  has  an  inalienable  right  to  the  terms  guaranteed  to  her  under  that  treaty. 
Her  national  existence  and  the  safety  of  the  world  depend  upon  the  proper 
rectification  of  her  natural  boundaries.  The  annexation  of  the  Provinces  of 
Venezia,  Julia,  Fiume,  and  part  of  Dalmatia  is  the  completion  of  the  Italian 
national  and  geographical  unity,  that  unity  for  which  the  Italians  have  been 
struggling  for  long  years  with  perfect  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

After  four  long  years  of  suffering,  of  destruction,  of  hardships  such  as  to  try 
the  faith  of  mankind,  the  people  of  this  world  have  entered  upon  a  new  era 
of  international  Justice  and  fair  dealing,  which  will  insure  to  them  and  to  ttae 
coming  generation  that  peace  and  freedom  of  action  which  are  so  necessary  to 
their  progress  and  liberty. 

The  articles  of  the  league  of  nations  is  proof  of  the  sincere  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  great  statesmen  gathered  in  Paris  t^  lay  the  firm  foundations  for 
the  future  peace  and  well-being  of  this  universe.  .Though  only  a  beginning,  it 
is  a  substantial  step  toward  the  construction  of  tliat  mighty  barrier  based 
upon  universal  right  and  Justice  which  will  arise  to  protect  the  world  against 
future  conflicts.  '  And,  however  much,  some  of  our  public  men  may  rant  against 
it,  however  much  they  may  find  fault  with  it,  and  seek  to  discredit  it,  and  the 
efforts  of  those  men  out  of  whose  mli.ds  it  was  created,  it  will  stand  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  humanity. 

The  days  of  dark  diplomacy  and  false  dealings  have  passed;  justice  is  the 
by-word  to-day,  and  let  us  say  that  Justice  will  be  meted  out  to  all,  and  Italy's 
claims  will  be  granted  to  her  not  because  of  her  secrifices  in  this  war,  but 
because  truth  and  Justice  demand  the  security  of  her  confines,  the  safety  of 
her  race  and  of  her  civilization. 

OPINION  OF  FBOHINENT  MEN  ON  ITALT. 

President  Wilson  to  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  president  of  the  Italy-America 
Society,  May  24,  1918 : 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country  when  I  thus  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  Italy  and  my  hope  that  increasingly,  in  the  days  to 
come,  we  may  be  enabled  to  prove  our  friendship  in  every  substantial  way." 

George  Clemenceau,  Premier  of  the  French  Republic,  in  a  letter  to  Ex- 
Premier  Lulgi  Luzzattl,  April,  1919: 

"  You  can  not  doubt,  my  dear  illustrious  friend,  that  I  am  animated  by  the 
same  sentiment  toward  Italy  as  are  yours  toward  France,  for  I  have  esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  manifest  them  in  darker  days.  At  the  hour  of  signing  peace 
there  can  be  no  question  of  disregarding  our  reciprocal  engagements.  French 
policy  is  not  a  *  scrap  of  paper.* 

Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  May  23,  1918 : 

'*  The  people  of  Italy,  as  of  this  country,  must  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  oat- 
come.  *  ♦  ♦  As  sure  as  there  is  a  Just  God  in  heaven,  the  day  will  dawn 
when  victory  will  crown  the  eagles  of  Rome,  as  In  ancient  days,  and,  side  by 
side  with  the  victors  and  sharing  their  glory  will  be  the  eagles  of  America !" 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  May  24, 1918 : 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  homage  to  the  high  valor  and  lofty  Idealism 
that  Italy  has  shown  in  this  great  struggle  for  humanity  and  civilization  against 
Germany  and  her  vassal  confederate  states  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey.  1 
most  earnestly  hope  that  Italy  will  be  able  to  round  out  the  great  work  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  Gavour,  MazzinI,  and  Garibaldi,  and  that  the  Italian-speak  lug 
provinces  of  Austria  will  take  their  natural  places  In  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
*  *  *  Our  country  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Italy  for  what  she  has 
done,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  pay  this  debt  as  generously  as  possible, 
and  in  as  fine  a  spirit  as  Italy  herself  has  shown." 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  celebration  of  Italy  Day  in  New 
York,  May  24,  1918 : 
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••  Upon  this  day  we  celebrate  the  fact  that  Italy  has  for  three  years  bravely 
faced  the  sacrifices  which  this  war  entails.  On  behalf  of  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Army,  we  send  you  grateful  messages." 

Gen.  Ludendorff,  formerly  quartermaster  general  of  the  German  Army,  from 
a  dispatch  from  Paris,  March  12,  1919: 

**  Ludendorff  stated  that  if  Austria  had  been  able  to  release  even  a  small  num- 
ber of  her  divisions  to  help  Qermany  on  the  western  front  the  war  would  have 
been  won  by  the  Central  Empires  before  America  could  have  had  time  to  send 
reinforcements  to  the  Allies.  Ludendorff  stated  further  that  the  position  of  the 
Central  Empires  became  precarious  when  Italy  abandoned  her  neutrality  to 
join  the  Allies,  but  it  became  altogether  disastrous  in  June,  1918,  when  Gen. 
Diaz  foiled  the  Austrian  offensive  on  the  Piave,  in  which  the  Austrians  had  em- 
ployed their  best  troops  and  all  their  resources." 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Crozier,  United  States  Army,  June  1, 1918 : 

**  Italy  is  responding  nobly  to  the  needs  of  the  great  cause  she  shares.  The 
Italian  people,  from  my  observation,  are  a  unit  in  their  support  of  the  war  aims 
of  their  nation.  They  are  a  wonderful  people,  both  as  warriors  and  as  crafts- 
men. I  visited  all  their  great  war  plants.  Their  production  of  munitions  is 
awe-inspiring.  In  their  retreat  before  the  Austrians  before  the  oi)ening  of  last 
winter  they  lost  many  big  guns,  weapons  essential  to  defense  and  offense  on  the 
terrain  where  they  were  fighting.  They  have  replaced  all  guns  lost,  and,  better 
than  that,  have  produced  many-  more  than  they  have  ever  had  before." 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Ex-Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
president  of  the  Italy-America  Society,  May  24,  1918 : 

"We  have  appreciated  altogether  too  little  in  our  appraisements  of  the 
achievements  of  this  war  what  Italy  has  accomplished.  •  *  *  We  have 
given  our  praise  to  France  and  Great  Britain ;  we  must  give  the  just  meed  of 
praise  to  the  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  Italy;  for  following  that  fate- 
ful day  of  which  this  was  the  anniversary  there  was  achievement  after  achieve- 
ment, which  must  forever  hold  high  place  in  the  records  not  only  of  daring  and 
exploits,  but  of  the  most  efficient  organization  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  war." 

Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  director  School  of  Classical  Studies,  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  December,  1918: 

"  We  do  not  realize  that  Italy  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  power  controlling  the 
eastern  Adriatic  harbors ;  that  the  Slovenians  and  Croats  have  always  been  un- 
der German-Austrian  control  and  that  the  Germans  will  undoubtedly  bend  every 
effort  to  getting  an  Adriatic  base  of  operations  through  the  north  Jugo-Slavs, 
and  that  Italy's  sacrifices  and  successes  in  our  common  struggle  entitle  her,  as 
in  the  case  of  France,  not  merely  to  our  sympathy  but  to  our  active  aid  in  pro- 
tecting her  against  the  next  outbreak  of  unrepentant  and  rejuvenated  Teuton- 
dom.  We  all  wish  the  new  Jugoslavia  well ;  but  every  student  of  Austria  and 
the  Balkans  feels  that  it  is  not  wise  to  triust  too  fully  tlie  Croatians  and  Slo- 
venians, who  were  among  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  our 
bitterest  enemies  on  the  Italian  front" 

Hon.  John  F.  Hylan,  mayor  of  New  York  City,  May  23,  1918 : 

''Italy's  invaluable  contribution  of  human  and  material  resources  in  this 
awful  conflict  will  long  be  remembered,  for  she  has  participated  gallantly  in 
three  years  of  the  hardest  fighting.  We  rejoice  in  her  victories  and  will  stand 
by  her  until  complete  victory  crowns  the  efforts  of  the  Allied  armies  with 
speedy  and  triumphant  success." 

William  Dean  Howells,  author: 

"  I  never  knew  an  American  who  did  not  love  Italy  and  was  not  proud  to 
share  citizenship  in  Italy's  ideal  Republic  that  invites  all  children  of  liberty. 
I  lived  in  Venice  during  the  last  four  years  of  Austrian  domination,  and  it  is 
my  old  age's  greatest  grief  to  see  the  Austrians  again  near  the  lagoon.  My 
most  fervent  hope  is  that  I  may  live  long  enough  to  see  them  driven  from  Italy 
forever." 

William  Roscoe  Thayer,  author  and  historian: 

*'  We  owe  Italy  a  further  great  debt  of  gratitude  because  she  did  not  allow 
herself  to  be  driven  by  popular  clamor  and  reptilian  intrigues  to  take  part  in 
the  war  prematurely.  Had  she  done  so,  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  Aus- 
trian armies  from  sweeping  Into  Venetia  and  Lombardy  and  putting  Italy  out 
of  the  war  before  she  had  really  entered  it.  Such  a  disaster  at  the  outset 
would  have  had  a  most  depressing  effect  on  the  other  allies  and  might  have 
brought  about  an  irrevocable  disaster.*' 
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Prof.  George  S.  Herron,  publicist,  speaking  of  Italian  aspirations  at  tbe 
peace  conference,  June,  1919: 

"Although  I  did  not  know  the  President's  mind  about  the  matter,  *  •  «  i 
none  the  less  believe  that  those  upon  whom  he  depended  for  his  informatioD 
have  misinterpreted  the  Italian  problem.  *  *  *  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  his  judgment  of  European  questions  Is  always  Infallible,  especially 
as  his  judgment  must  depend  In  a  large  degree  upon  the  opinions  of  the 
incredible  'experts*  who  have  swarmed  Europe  as  a  positive  pest  and  whu 
have  no  actual  knowledge  of  these  nationalities,  no  actual  knowledge  of 
human  beings,  no  actual  knowledge  of  modem  economic  and  political  processes.'* 

THE   AMERICAN   PBESS   ON   ITALY. 

Throughout  the  United  States  hundreds  of  dailies  at  tlie  epoch  making  of 
Italy's  victory  at  Vlttorio  Veneto,  November,  1918,  when  she  destroyed  the 
Hapsburg  secular  autocratic  empire— 35,000,000  Italians  against  53.000.000 
enemies — Crerman,  Slav,  Turk,  Magyar — chanted  high,  very  high,  the  lauds  of 
the  Italian  army's  and  nation's  might 

*'  Italy's  part  in  the  war  was  potential  and  momentous." 


it 


« 


Some  titles  from  "American  editors*  tribute  to  Italy  "  (New  York,  I>eoember, 
1918),  taken  at  random,  well  conveys  national  sense  and  consensus  of  the 
American  press  toward  Italy's  deeds  of  valor  and  sacrifice  In  the  World  War: 
'* Italy  the  Immortal"  (The  Journal,  Minneapolis,  Minn.). 
** America  rejoices  with  Italy"  (Hartford  (Ck)nn.)  Gourant). 
''Heroic  Italy"  (Milwaukee  Journal). 
"  What  the  world  owes  to  Italy"  (New  York  Evening  Mail). 
"Deserves  praise  without  stint"  (Evening  News,  Rutland,  Vt). 
"Paved  way  for  German  surrender"  (Herald,  GloversviUe,  N.  Y.)« 
"Italy's  victory"  (Dally  Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.). 
"The  debt  to  Italy"  (Herald,  Rochester,  N.  Y.). 
"  Italy's  Astonishing  Achievement "  (The  Globe,  New  York), 
"Italy's  splendid  triumph"  (Oregonlan,  Portland,  Oreg.). 
"Honor  to  Italy's  victorious  armies"  (The  Binghamtou  l^ress). 
"Naval  heroes"  (Republican,  Providence,  R.  I.). 
"The  Alps'  bridge  builders"  (Post-Telegraph,  Camden,  N.-  J.)« 
"Faithful  Italy"  (Boston  Transcript). 
"Glorious  Italy"  (Buffalo  Express). 

The  glory  that  is  Italy  "  (The  Indianapolis  Star). 

The  new  Italy  "  (Times-Tribune,  Bay  City,  Mich.). 

Great  days  for  Italy  "  (New  York  Herald). 
"  Italia  I  Italia !  "  (The  Daily  Mining  Gazette,  Houghton,  Mich.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  CoTiLix).  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  an  American  citizen 
who  comes  from  Fiume,  a  native  of  Fiume,  Mr.  Ernest  Papich,  ot 
New  York  City. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  EBNEST  PAFICH. 

Mr.  Papich.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  Senators,  I  am  an 
American  citizen.  I  was  bom  at  Fiume.  My  family  has  belonged 
for  generations  to  the  city  of  Fiume.  I  left  Fiume,  as  many  others 
did,  refusing  to  be  under  Austrian  military  ruliB,  and  came  to  this 
country  to  become  a  good  and  faithful  citizen. 

I  asked  to  come  before  this  committee  to  assert  and  to  describe 
the  spirit  of  my  native  city. 

My  first  words  were  in  the  Italian  language,  and  through  mj 
childhood  I  did  not  hear  any  other  language  but  Italian,  which  is 
not  only  spoken  by  the  great  majority  of  our  population  but  vener- 
ated with  pride  as  our  most  sacred  link  with  our  motherland,  Italy. 
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I  will  tell  you  also  that  my  fellow  citizens  never  thought  of  any 
other  country  but  Italy,  and  that  the  small  minority  of  Slavs  at 
Kiume  were  never  seriously  spoken  of  and  never  were  represented 
in  any  municipal  activity. 

My  fellow  citizens  are  ready  to  die  and  to  defend  their  world-wide, 
well-known  Italian  sentiment.  At  Fiume  not  only  the  hearts  of  the 
population  but  even  the  stones  are  Italian. 

Buildings,  churches,  and  monuments  were  built  by  Italians  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  Hard  as  these  stones  is  the  will  of  Fiume  to 
defend  and  preserve  the  Italianity  of  their  city. 

My  fellow  countrymen  fought  for  this  sentiment  hundreds  of  bat- 
tles, and  they  hope  now  that  this  one  will  be  their  last  struggle. 

Fiume,  according  to  history  having  always  been  an  independent 
and  free  city,  is  entitled  as  any  other  free  people  to  recognition  and 
respect.  It  is  simply  repugnant  to  me  to  think  that  anybody  else 
shall  contest  Fiume's  own  wishes  after  so  much  suffering  and  the 
many  sacrifices  of  its  people. 

I  was  recently  informed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  of  Fiume,  that  there  is  only  one  watchword : 
"  Italy  or  death  !" 

Honorable  Senators,  since  Fiume  asked,  from  the  very  beginning, 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  diemocracy,  I  myself,  being  proud 
of  my  American  citizenship,  I  dare  to  affirm  that  we  can  not  fail  it 
in  its  confidence  and  expectation  that  we  must  uphold  Fiume's  in- 
tangible right  to  self-determination  against  everything  and  every- 
body. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  Yes ;  Mrs.  Curry. 

Senator  Moses.  Senator  Cotiflo,  before  going  on  with  another  wit- 
ness, may  I  ask  you  one  question  ? 

Mr.  CoTiLiiO.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  the  Fiumeans  regard  the  League  of  Nations 
as  a  suitable  instrumentality  through  which  to  attain  their  aspira- 
tions? 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  No,  sir.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  after  they  were 
heard  at  the  conference  between  their  representative,  Premier  Or- 
lando and  President  Wilson,  they  came  back  with  a  strong  resolu- 
tion stating  that  they  simply  rebelled  against  it,  and  that  they 
would  go  to  the  American  shores  for  assistance. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  they  would  not  think  of  turning  to  the 
League  of  Nations  ? 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  Evidently  not,  from  their  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  same  people  who  are  making  the 
appeals. 

Mr.  Conixo.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  question  that  the  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  ask  to  relieve  their  minds,  I  believe  there  are 
men  here  who  are  competent,  far  more  than  myself,  to  answer  ques- 
tions, and  if  there  are  any  other  questions  desired  to  be  asked,  I 
would  like  to  have  them  stated  now,  so  that  if  I  can  not  answer  them 
I  can  obtain  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  I  understand  that  Mrs.  Curry  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  and  has  requested  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  committee. 
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STATEMENT  07  MBS.  MABIAH  CVBBT. 

Mrs.  Curry.  There  is  very  little  that  I  want  to  say.  I  simplv 
want  to  say  that  we  have  been  so  universally  accused  of  not  attending 
to  our  own  affairs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  our  affair  that 
the  people  be  safe  and  contented,  and  that  the  Fiume  question  is  the 
most  vital  part  of  it  at  this  time,  and  I  want,  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  many  American  citizens  who  have  not  been 
befogged  by  the  Jugo-Slav  propaganda,  to  lodge  a  most  violent  pro- 
test against  Fiume  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  people  Tvho, 
for  the  time  being,  are  so  irreconcilable  as  the  Jugo-Slavs  have  been 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  lived  in  Fiume,  Mrs.  Curry? 

Mrs.  Curry.  No  ;  I  have  never  lived  in  Fiume. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  abroad  recently? 

Mrs.  Curry;  Yes,  I  have,  and  I  was  in  Paris  during  Holy  Week, 
during  the  week  before  Easter,  when  the  Fiume  matter  came  up- 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  the  work  of  the  peace 
conference? 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  was  not  oiBcially;  but  I  was  acting  as  unofBci^l 
secretary  to  some  one  who  was  connected  with  it  at  the  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  discussions  that  ^went 
on  at  Paris  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  Fiume? 

Mrs.  CuRRT.  It  was  a  matter  of  such  common  talk  that  I  think 
almost  everybody  was  in  one  way  or  another. 

I  think  it  is  not  so  much  the  Italians  having  called  attention  to 
the  fact  of  Fiume  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  but  that 
came  from  the  English  side.  But  they  themselves  did  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  supply  the  northern  countries  with  a  port, 
and  from  the  unstable  condition  that  they  were  in  that  they  wouidi 
fall  a  prey  perhaps  easily  to  German  influence. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  financial  question  re- 
specting the  railroads  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  as  being  considered  in 
the  Fiume  question? 

Mrs.  Curry.  You  mean — that  one  is,  I  believe,  that  the  bonds  of 
one  are  largely  in  German  hands,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Moses.  I  am  trying  to  verify  the  information,  whether  it 
is  true  that  there  were  two  groups  of  bondholders  there. 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  suppose  the  others  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  some  French  bankers. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  what  banking  house  controls  the 
German  group? 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  is  a  matter  largely  pub- 
lished, I  think  it  has  been  quite  universally  discussed,  and  I  think 
that  probably  some  of  the  records  are  in  the  archives  of  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time. 

Senator  Moses.  No;  we  have  not  anything. 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  think  anything  of  that  nature  would  have  to  be — 
I  am  afraid  I  can  not  submit  proofs  of  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  have  any  direct  information  with  refer- 
ence to  discussions  of  this  subject  which  went  on  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  peace  commission? 

Mrs.  CuRBY.  No ;  no  official  knowledge. 
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As  I  say,  my  desire  was  simply  to  launch  a  verv  viflforoiis  protest 
about  Jugo-Slavia,  acquiring  Fiume,  because  therelias  been  some  uni- 
versal discussion,  perhaps  not  of  an  international  purport,  but  as  to 
who  had  the  desire  to  control  that  part  of  the  world.  That  was  really 
Germany's  idea,  I  believe,  in  the  war.  I  do  not  think  she  cared  any- 
thing about  the  West.  I  think  England  recognized  that  when  she 
took  the  mandate  over  Persia, 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Hamburg  Banking  House 
of  Warburg  was  connected  with  the  financial  interests  of  any  of  the 
railroads  on  the  Dalmatian  coast? 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  knows  that,  but  it  has 
been  so  published — has  been  so  suggested. 

Mr.  Field  says  that  he  will  present  that. 

Italy  has  made  a  fair  offer  for  the  arbitration  of  Fiume,  and  to 
make  of  it  a  perfectly  free  port,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  only 
safety  lies  in  making  it  into  a  free  city  of  some  sort,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Italy.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  present  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  to  an  unstable  group. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  you  desire  to 
ask  of  Mrs.  Curry  ? 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  think  that  is  all.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  I  understand  that  yesterday  the  railway  situation  was 
presented  before  this  committee  by  the  members  of  the  Jugo-Slav 
committee,  and  I  think  that  Dr.  Vaccaro,  who  comes  from  Wilming- 
ton, has  a  paper  prepared  on  that  subject,  if  the  committee  will  hear 
him. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Vaccaro. 

STATEMEHT  OF  DB.  L.  VACCABO,  OP  WUHINOTON,  DEL. 

Mr.  Vaccaro.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate:  So  much  has  been 
said  about  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  that  any  person  interested,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  in  the  work  of  the  peace  conference  must  have  at 
least  a  superficial  personal  opinion  of  the  Italian  character  of  the 
city  and  region. 

Leaving  to  others  the  task  of  discussing  the  historical,  geographi- 
cal, ethnological,  and  practical  reasons  whereby  Fiume  and  Dal- 
matia should  be  incorporated  in  the  Italian  kingdom,  I  would  like 
only  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  right  of  self-determination  which 
some  statesmen  would  deny  to  the  inhabitans  of  Fiume. 

It  has  been  said  that  Italy  asked  for  Fiume  only  after  the  fall  of 
the  Hapsburg  djmasty,  but  the  truth  of  t6e  whole  matter  is  this: 
It  has  been  Fiume  itself  that  has  expressed  its  desire  to  be  annexed  to 
Italy,  exercising  its  right  of  self -disposition  in  full  accord  with  the 
declaration  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
Fiume  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  event  that  some  opposition  might  be  made  in  the  exercise 
of  such  a  sacred  right  and  finally  by  public  proclamation  declared 
herself  annexed  to  Italy,  when  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  people  of 
Fiume  thought  that  their  right  of  self-determination  was  oecoming 
a  matter  of  bargain  for  some  of  the  peace  conference  delegates.    The 

Question  now  arises  was  Fiume  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
etermination  as  such  right  was  understood  by  the  President  of  the 
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United  States?  If  there  ever  was  a  State,  a  community  in  Europe, 
which  knew  what  self-determination  meant,  and  how  to  exercise  such 
a  right,  that  community  or  State  was  Fiume. 

The  citizens  of  the  free  community  or  free  municipality  of  Fiume 
decided  on  July  20, 1680,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Ferdinand  I,  under  certain  conditions,  accepting  certam  duties  but 
without  renunciation  to  the  personality  of  the  community,  whose 
historical  boundaries  were  recognized  by  imperial  patents  issued  by 
Emperor  Ferdinand  himself.  On  the  force  of  that  patent  Fiume 
was  annexed  to  the  crown,  but  as  a  separate  body,  corpus  separatum 
and  its  status  was  confirmed  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1789,  and  by  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  in  1868.  In  plain  words,  up  to  October  30, 
1918,  the  empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  formed  by  three  States,  viz, 
A^ustria,  Hungary,  and  Fiume.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
the  compact  stipulated  between  them  and  Fiume  became  void  and 
null,  ana  the  citizens  of  Fiume,  free  again  of  any  ties  or  obligations, 
decided  to  annex  themselves  to  Italy.  This  decision  was  a  bona  fide 
one  and  was  taken  through  the  proper  and  right  channels  and  in  a 
politically  legal  form. 

Now  if  we  were  to  trust  what  has  been  said  here  and  there,  it  would 
appear  that  when  Fiume  proclaimed  her  annexation  to  Italy  on  the 
basis  of  her  right  of  self-determination,  a  sort  of  a  dilemma  was  put 
to  Italy  by  her  allies:  If  you  take  Fiume,  then  the  treaty  of  London 
shall  be  considered  void  and  null,  because  Fiume  was  excluded  from 
the  pact;  if  you  want  the  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  then 
Fiume  must  go  to  Croatia.  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  am  not 
able  to  follow  the  argument. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Fiume  was  excluded  from  the  pact  of  London 
for  unselfish  reasons,  for  the  reason  that  Austria-Hungary  could 
not  be  deprived  as  a  nation  (republic  or  empire  does  not  matter) 
of  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  At  that  time  nobody  hoped  that  Italy  would 
be  able  to  completely  crush  the  Austrian  dynasty,  and  perhaps  it 
was  right  to  leave  Fiume  to  Austria.  But  now,  with  the  break-up 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  we  have  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hun- 
gary, who  have  become  inland  powers  and  who  consequently  have 
as  much  right  to  Fiume  as  Switzerland  has  to  Genoa  or  Marseille. 
Fiume  is  an  independent  body,  and  as  such,  exercising  its  right  of 
self-determination,  chooses  to  be  annexed  to  Italy.  How  couH  and 
why  should  Italy  lose  the  rights  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  London  in 
accepting  the  decision  of  the  free  state  of  Fiume? 

We  have  been  told  that  it  is  because  the  new  State  called  Jugo- 
slavia needs  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  But  what  do  they  mean  when  they 
say  Jugo-Slavia?  If  it  is  a  question  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Herzego- 
vina, and  Serbia  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear  that  Fiume  is  not  the  natural 
outlet  to  the  sea  of  any  of  them.  The  future  of  Serbia  points  "  to- 
ward the  south  "  will  be  our  motto  from  now  on,  wrote  Prof.  Ciwije. 
of  BelOTade  University,  in  1913,  and  he  was  thinking  of  Saloniki. 

On  August  6,  1916,  the  Serbian  Premier  Pasic  said,  "  We  can  not 
deny  the  incontestable  right  of  Italy  to  the  hegemony  of  both  sides 
of  the  Adriatic.  We  are  only  looking  for  an  economical  outlet,''  and 
such  an  outlet  was  considered  more  tnan  sufficient  in  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory between  Kagusa  and  Cattaro  3  miles  long.  And  again,  another 
Serbian  ofiQcial  said,  '^The  harbors  of  Dalmatia  are  useless  to  us, 
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because  they  are  eccentric  to  Serbia.**  And  so  they  are,  especially 
Fiume,  which  is  the  most  eccentric  of  them  all.  What  has  been  said 
of  Serbia  can  be  applied  to  Bosnia  and  HerzegOTina,  which  lie  be- 
tween Serbia  and  tne  Adriatic. 

Then  Fiume  would  be  the  natural  outlet  of  Croatia.  But  it  is  not, 
since  only  7  per  cent  of  all  the  trade  passing  through  Fiume  is  Croa- 
tian and  only  13  per  cent  of  the  import  and  export  commerce  of  Jugo- 
slavia pass  through  Fiume.  Then  it  appears  clearly  that  the 
Croatians  want  Fiume  not  for  their  trade,  but  to  acquire  a  predomi- 
nance over  Hungary,  the  Bohemians  and  Germans,  substituting 
themselves  for  the  detested  Hapsburgs.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  the 
Croatians  want  to  resuscitate  another  powerful  Austria  thftt  the 
people  of  Fiume  protest  against  being  forcibly  annexed  to  Jugo- 
slavia; that  the  Italians  naturally  can  not  suffer  their  brethren  to 
be  again  Subjected  to  the  gallows  of  their  oppressors,  and  Italy  wishes 
to  insure  her  security  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  It  should  be  bom  in 
mind  that  Croatia  already  has  natural  outlets,  e.  g.  Buccari,  Porto 
Re,  Carlo  Pago,  and  Segna ;  Serbia  and  Herzegovina  have  Trau  and 
Spalato,  Marcassa,  Gravosa  and  Sagusa,  Castelnuovo,  Cattaro, 
Antivari  and  Metcovitch  which  is  with  Spalato,  the  natural  outlet 
of  Jugo-Slavia,  as  it  stands  at  the  terminal  of  the  only  railroad  sys- 
tem that  goes  from  the  sea  to  Sarajevo  and  Belgrade. 

It  is  claimed  that  Fiume  is  needed  by  Jugo-Slavia  because  that 
is  the  only  port  served  by  a  normal  guage  railroad.  Now  a  regular 
gauge  railway  will  never  be  built  in  Jugo-Slavia  because  the  whole 
country  is  served  and  shall  be  served  by  narrow  gua^e  railroads. 

Mr.  Sanjanovic,  a  Slav  civil  engineer,  railway  adviser  to  the  Jufi:o- 
Slav  Government,  on  March  12,  1919,  made  this  statement:  ** Ex- 
amined the  situation  of  Spalato  as  compared  with  that  of  Fiume  and 
Salonica,  with  regard  to  the  outlets  of  Jugo-Slavia.  I  may  con- 
clude that  by  the  construction  of  two  comparatively  short  and  inex- 
pensive railway  lines,  Spalato  will  acquire  f or  Jugo-Slavia's  trade 
an  importance  e^ual  to  that  of  Fiume  and  Salonica.'' 

Mr.  Sanjanovic  justly  remarks  that  the  railway  system  of  the  new 
State  will  thus  be  lormed  by  two  distinct  parts : 

1.  A  main,  normal-gauge  line  from  Steinbruck  to  Zagabria,  Bel- 
grade, Nisch,  and  Salonica,  for  international  intercourse  between 
West  and  East  ; 

2.  A  series  of  transvereal  lines  for  national  traffic,  linking  up  the 
various  centers  of  the  new  Kingdom  amongst  themselves  and  with 
the  sea.  These  latter  would  be  narrow-gauge  railways,  like  most 
of  those  built  by  the  late  Austro-Hungarian  Government  and  by 
Serbia. 

It  follows  that  the  ports  of  national  importance  for  Jugo-Slavia 
will  be  those  on  the  Adriatic  connected  by  the  narrow-gauge  lines 
and  evidently  not  those  (like  Fiume,  etc.)  connected  to  the  main 
line. 

Mr.  Senjanovic  shows  also  that  the  new  lines  of  Jugo-Slavia  will 
have  to  be  narrow-gauge  ones,  both  because  the  country  has  already 
2,000  kilometers  of  narrow-gauge  lines  and  because  narrow-gauge 
lines  are  so  much  cheaper,  although  affording  a  high  transport 
capacity. 
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"  In  Bosnia,"  says  Mr.  Senjanovic,  "  narrow-gauge  railways  attain 
a  speed  of  45  kilometers  an  hour,  a  speed  which  could  not  be  exceeded, 
in  mountainous  regicms,  by  normal-ffauge  ones.  Modem  narrow- 
gauge  trucks  can  be  built  to  carry  £x)m  15  to  20  tons,  that  is  to 
say,  the  same  as  normal-gauge  ones.  The  Doboi-Serajevo  line  had 
30  trains  a  day  and  the  yearly  earnings  reached  35,000  crowns  a  kilo- 
ngieter  in  1911,  as  compared  with  40,000  crowns  for  the  normal-gauge 
lines,  and  from  16,000  to  20,000  on  the  secondary  lines." 

In  1912  the  Brod-Serajevo  Line  transported  1,641,000  tons  per 
kilometer,  or  4,500  tons  per  kilometer  a  day,  equal  to  225  fully  loaded 
trucks;  similar  results  are  found  only  on  very  active  normal-gauge 
lines. 

All  the  data  have  been  taken  from  the  following  official  docum^its. 

We  know  that  Jugo-Slavia  has  plenty  of  harbors  for  its  present 
and  future  commerce.  The  statement  often  made  b^  Jugo-Slavs  that 
Italy  wants  to  block  forever  Jugo-Slav  commercial  expansion  by 
taking  over  the  Dalmatian  coast  is  absolute  falsehood.  The  Serbians 
wanted  only  3  miles  and  instead  they  have  now  more  than  600.  Italy 
has  claimea  no  more  than  200  miles,  excluding  for  instance  Spalato, 
which  makes  its  living  almost  exclusively  on  Italian  trade.  In  fact, 
Spalato  has  an  electric  plant  for  the  production  of  60,000  horsepower, 
built  by  the  Italians  with  Italian  capital,  and  from  Spalato  400,000 
tons  of  cement  were  yearly  exported  to  Italy. 

Italy  wanted  a  part  of  Dalmatia  which  had  retained  its  Italian 
character  and  some  Dalmatian  islands  which  constitute  a  tremendous 
danger  to  her.  These  islands  can  hide  and  protect  by  a  system  of 
mine  laying  the  navy  of  Jugo-Slavia  or  any  of  her  allies,  which  could 
attack  at  will  the  occidental  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  studded  with 
beautiful  cities,  and  return  safely  to  their  abodes  beiore  the  Italian 
Navy  might  be  able  to  defend  the  coast.  The  recent  war  has  con- 
firmed Italy  in  her  conviction  that  she  needs  protection  on  that  side. 
Unable  to  confute  such  military  reasons  the  Jugo-Slavs  say  it  was 
all  right  to  seek  protection  in  the  past,  but  now  we  have  the  league  of 
nations.  It  is  fine  rhetoric  and  fine  philosophy,  but  a  league  that 
has  to  hang  on  another  league  of  three  nations  to  be  of  any  value 
arouses  great  suspicion  of  its  own  protective  value.  I  can  not  blame 
the  Italians  if  they  demand  a  more  tangible  form  of  protection. 

The  last  ar^ment  used  by  the  Jugo-Slavs  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  population  in  Dalmatia  is  Slavic.  Therefore  these  lands  fall 
to  Jugo-Slavia  on  the  principle  of  nationality.  Now,  the  question 
of  nationality  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  how  many 
Slavs  will  be  included  within  Italy's  frontiers  or  to  how  many 
Germans  will  be  included  within  the  French  frontier  on  the  Rhine. 

Dalmatia  is  claimed  by  Italy  as  unredeemed  land,  just  as  Transyl- 
vania is  claimed  by  Boumania  and  Alsace-Lorraine  by  France, 

In  Transylvania  there  are  1,472,021  Soumanians  and  1,206^6 
Magyars  and  Germans.  In  Alsace  and  Lorraine  before  the  war 
there  was  the  following  proportion  between  Germans  and  French : 

Lorraine — 481,460  (^rmans,  73  per  cent;  146,097  French,  27  per 
cent. 

Upper  Alsace — 481,376  Germans,  93  per  cent;  31,771  Fi*ench,  6 
per  cent. 
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Lower  Alsace — 671,425  Germans,  96  per  cent;  26,394  French,  3.7 
per  cent. 

In  all,  1,634,260  Germans,  87  per  cent;  204,662  French,  10  per 
cent. 

I  don't  care  to  belittle  the  sacred  aspirations  of  France,  but  wish 
to  demonstrate  that  the  proportions  existing  in  Dalmatia  between 
Italians  and  Slavs  is  more  or  less  equiva^lent  to  that  existing  be- 
tween the  French  and  Germans  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  two  prov- 
inces which  were  restored  to  France  without  discussion.  This  snows 
that  the  principle  of  nationality  can  not  be  defined  by  the  simple 
process  of  counting  heads,  by  taking  the  individual  out  of  his  sur- 
roundings, out  of  his  national  traditions,  out  of  his  political  and 
social  ties,  with  his  forerunners  and  the  people  living  around  him  at 
present.  If  you  take  him  out  of  the  whole  siaries  of  interdependent 
national  relations  you  make  the  individual  universal.  You  make 
of  him  an  antisocial  and  antipolitical  being.  You  do,  in  other  words, 
what  the  Bolsheviks  have  done  in  Russia  and  elsewhfere.  The  Slavs 
in  Slavia  and  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  the  Germans  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, can  not  be  separated  from  their  environirient  and  considered 
as  individuals.  The  Slavs  find  themselves  in  territory  which  is 
Italian  historically,  geographically,  and  by  right  of  strategic  neces- 
sity. They  must  bow  to  this  condition,  because  it  is  more  important 
to  the  world  that  a  great  nation  should  be  made  secure  than  the 
liking  of  a  few  thousand  individuals  should  not  be  thwarted.  Natu- 
rally there  are  also  the  rights  of  Jugo-Slavia  to  be  considered  if 
Juffo-Slavia  will  become  a  nation.  In  fact,  where  the  Slav  national 
rij^ts  will  necessitate  the  inclusion  of  some  Italians  within  Jugo- 
slavia's boundaries,  the^e  Italians  shall  have  to  bow  to  a  superior 
interest. 

That  is  not  the  case  of  Fiume,  however,  whose  people  are  entitled 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  nor  the  case  of  that  part  of 
Dalmatia  which  was  assigned  to  Italy  hj  the  Treaty  of  London  that 
is  indispensable  to  the  security  of  a  nation  of  40,000,000  inhabitants, 
a  nation  which  has  paid  the  full  price  in  blood,  suffering,  and  wealth 
to  acquire  that  security.  Because  that  part  of  Dalmatia  was  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Hapsburgs,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Austrian 
fleet,  a  few  hours  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  pour  upon  cities 
and  destroy  churches  and  schools,  to  kill  women  and  children,  and 
fly  away,  refusing,  up  to  the  last,  the  challenge  of  the  Italian  sailors. 
Should  a  new  war  break  again,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  in  five 
years  or  in  a  century,  the  Italians  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  in  the  past.  They  want  that  the  churches  and  cities  be 
spared  that  the  priests  mi^t  pray  and  women  toil  and  children 
grow  in  safety  at  least.  It  is  for  the  assurance  of  such  a  future  that 
more  than  500,000  Italians  died  on  the  battle  fields^  more  than 
900,000  were  severely  wounded,  and  millions  and  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  suffered  cold  and  hunger  and  swallowed 
silently  their  bitter  tears.  They  hoped  for  the  justice  of  Italy's 
allies,  and  especially  America,  and  they  must  not  have  hoped  in  vain. 

Senator  Hakding.  What  port  do  you  suggest  that  Jugo-Slavia 
should  develop  t 
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Dr.  Vacgaro.  Metzovic  is  the  most  central  of  them  all.  I  have 
some  maps  here,  Senator,  which  show  that  Metzovic  is  the  most  cen- 
trally located  one. 

Mr.  CoTiLLo.  I  have  a  telegram  here  from  John  J.  Freschi,  who 
regrets  his  inability  to  be  here,  and  desires  to  be  recorded  at  the 
hearing  of  Fimne  before  the  committee  as  favoring  Italy  having 
Fiume,  and  he  states  that  if  it  pleases  the  Senate  committee  he  will 
jQle  a  memorandum,  including  exhibits. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Field,  who 
has  requested  me  to  ask  for  a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OP  MB.  W.  H.  FIELD. 

Mr.  Field.  I  desire  to  file  with  you  statements  signed  by  people 
who  were  present  in  Paris  and  in  Italy  during  the  recent  negotiations, 
which  statements  will  show  that  Coi.  House  was  in  favor  of  giving 
Fiume  to  the  Italians  and  that  President  Wilson  opposed  it. 

I  will  also  file  statements  and  publications  from  England  which 
show  that  the  Hamburg  banking  nouse  of  Warburg  was  interested 
in  the  railroads,  and  for  that  reason  is  interested  in  the  Fiume  deci- 
sion, and  that  the  matter  is  one  which  should  be  gone  into  very  care- 
fully, as  it  is  divided  into  two  camps. 

Senator  Knox.  What  position  does  the  Warburg  bank  take  in  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Field.  They  wish  Fiume  not  to  be  an  Italian  port.  Opposi- 
tion to  that  has  been  shown,  and  I  think  if  you  go  over  carefully  the 
publications  that  came  out  abroad  on  both  sides,  you  get  a  very  accu- 
rate view  of  the  financial  interests,  and  if  you  have  some  of  the 
statements  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  negotiations,  you  will  see 
clearly  that  in  the  American  delegation  there  was  a  rift,  on  the  one 
side  the  President,  and  on  the  omer  side  Col.  House,  and  some  of 
those  witnesses  did  not  wish  to  appear  and  some  are  not  available  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  stated  that  they  are  willing  to  make  signed 
memoranda  to  be  delivered  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Now, 
those  I  will  file  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  committee. 

(Subsequently  the  extracts  referred  to  were  submitted  and  are  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

[Extracts  from  Modem  Italy,  published  Hay  24, 1010;  June  21,  May  31,  May  17,  and  May  10, 1919, 

respeetiTely.] 

THE  BRITISH  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

But  the  group  goes  even  further.  According  to  Pertinax  in  the  Echo  de  Puis, 
April  28: 

M.  Max  Warburff  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  firm  Max  Warbuig  &  Co.,  of  EEambuig. 
He  is  the  principal  shareholder  in  the  Hambui^grAmerican  and  German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Lines.  His  two  brothers,  Paul  and  Felix  Warburg,  married  respectively  to  the 
sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  ^  (bom  at  Frankfort)  are  the  associ- 
ates of  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Kuhn  Loeb  &  Go.  bank  of  New  York.  Here  we 
have  a  financial  group  which,  up  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  America,  in  April,  1917, 
was  the  most  powerful  link  between  the  politicians  of  Washington  and  those  of  Berlin. 

From  1914  to  1917  this  powerful  syndicate  showed  itself  extraordinarily  active  i^nst 

*  It  should  not  bo  forgotten  that  Mr.  Jacob  Schlff,  according  to  Pertinax.  has  been  the  great  financial 
■upporter  of  the  "Mutual  Society  of  GermaD  Jews,"  which  was  linked  and  is  still  probably  linked  on  many 
sides  with  high  German  circles,  and  that  in  1916  he  founded  the  American  Neutral  Conference  Committefl^ 
which  tooic  u{x>n  itself  the  task  of  brining  about  peace  with  a  vie  .orions  Germany. 
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the  Entente.  In  1915  the  Warburgs  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  tried  to  have  the 
interned  German  ships  acquired  bv  the  United  States.  For  a  moment,  says  Pertinax, 
it  looked  as  if  they  were  to  succeed. 

But,  to-day,  according  to  the  Globe,  they  have  actually  succeeded  after  four  years' 
effort,  and  the  comment  of  that  paper  on  May  17,  under  the  title,  "Done  again,''  is 
instnictive: 

**  According  to  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  in  Paris,  the  mooted 
seizure  of  German  ships  in  American  harbors  has  now  become  a  fait  accompli.  The 
vessels,  we  are  told,  *  are  to  remain  American  property,  and  America  ^villpay  their 
value  into  the  pool  out  of  which  reparation  payments  are  to  be  made."  That  is  an 
arrangement  wnich  may  possibly  satisfy  the  United  States,  but.it  will  certainly 
not  placate  public  opinion  in  this  country.  Mere  money  payment  can  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  be  no  compensation.  It  may  be  e(}uivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
ships,  but  it  certainly  can  never  be  accepted  as  reparation  for  the  loss  of  transport  to 
Bntish  shipping.  Apart  from  that  side  of  the  question,  which  betrays  the  usuid 
American  aesire  to  get  the  better  of  a  deal,  we  have  to  consider  that  those  vessels  would 
never  have  been  in  American  harbors  but  for  the  vigilance  and  efficiency  of  the  British 
Navy.  Further,  they  were  driven  or  held  there  while  America  was  a  neutral  and 
President  Wilson  professed  ina})ility  to  distinguish  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  con- 
tention with  Germany.  It  is  not  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  inquire  wherein  lies  the 
peculiar  efficacy  of  the  I^ea^e  of  Nations  if  it  can  not  be  trusted  to  deal  with  a  situation 
like  this.  Has  its  millennial  virtue  already  gone  out  of  it,  afl  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
jected Triple  Alliance?  This  decision,  if  such  it  proves  to  be,  is  plainly  against  the 
dictates  of  common  honesty,  and  is  nothing  short  of  an  outrage  on  international  decency. 
No  doubt  our  del^ates  will  be,  as  usuaJ,  fertile  in  evasion  and  excuses.  But  these 
will  not  satisfy  the  country,  which  regards  the  disgraceful  business  as  a  national  affront. 
In  plain  English,  we  have  been  done  a^in." 

Not  so  long  ago  the  Globe  had  an  article,  "Watch  Warburgs!"  There  may  be  more 
important  people  yet  to  watch  than  Warburgs.  But  so  far  so  good.  Watch  Warburgs 
in  the  case  of  Poland.  Watch  Warburgs  in  the  case  of  Italy.  Watch  Warburgs  at 
Danzig  and  Fiume.  Above  all,  watch  Warburgs  in  the  case  of  England,  and  let  it 
never  be  forpotten  that  already  in  1915  the  Warburgs  of  the  Old  and  New  World  tried 
to  have  the  interned  German  ships  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

I^t  us  also  not  forget  that,  according  to  Pertinax,  M.  Max  Warburg  is  one  of  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  at  present  at  Versailles.  Is  this  gentleman  one  of  that 
group  of  international  financiers  to  whom  Mr.  Herron  alludes'*  who  are  diplomatically 
privil^ed,  who  are  the  cause  of  all  the  political  and  moral  failures  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, on  the  shoulders  of  which  will  fall  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin  which  thrratens 
the  world?" 

It  is  well  we  should  be  on  our  ^ard.  We  are.  told  sometime?  by  shortnsighted  or 
interested  persons  that  this  politician  or  that  is  responsible  for  the  errors  of  the  peace 
conference.  The  Times,  for  example,  and  Mr.  Fimonds  attribute  some  of  them  to  Mr. 
Lloyd-Geo^e.  Others,  irritated  by  the  platitudinous  language  and  colossal  vanity  of 
President  Wilson,  ascribe  them  to  Wilsonian  ideology.  Probably  both  are  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  truth  may  lie  elsewhere.  Behind  the  politicians  there  lies  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  the  greatest  politicians  in  the  world .  These  latter ' '  stmt  their  little 
hour  upon  the  stage.  * '  We  watch  them  caref ul ly .  We  appl aud  or  we  decry  their  little 
antics.  Punch  sometimes  bellows  forth  his  ''principles,"  waves  his  big  sticky  and 
beats  his  wife.  The  wife  sometimes  assails  him  for  being  faithless  to  his  principles. 
The  spectators  listen  with  palpitating  hearts.  But  it  would  be  not  only  more  prudent 
but  more  just  if,  unlike  deluded  children,  we  watched  the  power  that  pulls  the  strings. 
Watch  Warburgs!    Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

Therefore  to  our  Polish  friends  who  speak  bitterly  of  England,  we  would  say.  Watch 
Warbum.  To  our  Italian  friends  wno  speak  bitterly  of  England  and  Aiperica, 
Watch  Warbuigsl  And  to  all  those  Englishmen  incensed  by  the  fact  that,  after  losing 
2,197  ships  of  7,638,0^0  tonnage,  in  comparison  with  80  ships  of  341,512  tonnage  lost 
by  the  United  States,  the  finest  ships  in  the  German  mercantile  marine,  whose  tonnage 
is  double  the  American  loses,  will  fee  kept  by  America — ^for  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hurley 
that "  Whatever  method  of  adjustment  is  adopted,  the  ships  will  certainly  be  kept  by 
this  county" — ^we  would  say  again.  Watch  Warburgs! 

When  the  prestige  of  England  is  declining  both  in  Italy  and  Poland,  when  the  faith 
of  her  friends  in  her  is  nearly  broken,  when  she  loses  her  old  friends  and  makes  no  new 
ones,  when  danger  threatens  her  in  Egypt  and  in  India— Watch  Warburgs!  When 
schemes  are  afoot  for  the  destruction  of  the  Polish  trade  by  s^  with  England;  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  and  the  annihilation  of  Anglo-Italian 
trade  in  the  Levant;  for  the  seizure  of  the  German  ships  and  the  capture,  by  this  blow 
to  the  British  mercantile  marine,  of  the  trade  of  South  America — ^Watch  Warbuiigsl 
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THK  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONR  AND  INTEBNATIONAL  HNAKtB. 

On  June  10  the  Morning  Post,  under  the  headings  "The  Leakage  of  the  Text, 
"Financiers  Subpoenaed/'  published  an  astounding  piece  of  news.  The  news  wi 
communicated  in  a  Renter  telegraph  of  June  9  from  Washington,  and  runs  as  follows: 

"The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  have  siibpcrnaed  Messrs.  Jacob 
Schiff,  Jjamont,  Davison,  Warburg.  Morgan,  and  Vanderlip,  in  connection  witli  the 
investigation  [an  investigation  of  tlie  Senate  as  to  how  copies  of  the  treaty  reached 

grivate  interests  in  New  York].  They  have  also  invitea  the  Acting  Secretary  o€ 
tate,  Mr.  Polk,  to  take  part  in  the  inquiry,  and  to  rross-examine  the  witaeaees. 
The  financiers  mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Vanderlip,  have  been 
called  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Borah,  who  told  the  committee  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  treaty,  although  he  had 
never  seen  a  copy  in  their  possession.'* 

"Senator  Boni^,''  the  tele^;ram  goes  on  to  say,  "has  chaiged  the  international 
bankers  of  New  York  with  being  interested,  *f(^  private  reasons,*  in  the  adoption  of 
the  league  of  nations  covenant.'' 

It  adds  that  "the  committee  have  requested  Mr.  Lament,  who  is  a  member  of 
J.  P.  Moxgan  &  Co.,  to  produce  any  correspondence  between  the  Morgans  and  their 
Paris  and  London  agents  regarding  the  treaty,  and  particularly  any  communications 
with  Mr.  Davison,  another  member  ot  the  firm,  while  the  latter  was  abroad!" 

Now,  we  shall  not  say  anything  in  this  issue  about  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  A  Co., 
of  which  Messrs.  Lament  and  Davison  are  members.  Nor  shall  we  say  anything  of 
Mr.  Vanderlip.  But  since  we  referred  over  a  month  ago  (Modem  Italy,  Vol.  II, 
No.  14),  under  the  title  "Is  the  Peace  Conference  a  Free  Agent?"  to  Messrs.  Jacob 
Schiff  and  Warburg,  it  may  be  interesting  in  view  of  this  new  development  to  recall 
<^ttention  to  these  persons. 

Moreover,  the  public  was  warned  by  an  article  in  the  Globe  some  time  aeo  to 
"Watch  Warburga."  In  Modem  Italy,  Vol.  II,  No.  16,  in  an  article  entitled  "Dan- 
zig, Fiume,  and  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,"  we  set  up  our  watch,  and  now,  in 
view  of  the  new  facts,  it  seems  more  than  ever  necessary  to  maintain  it. 

We  had  no  idea,  at  the  time  we  wrote,  that  Messrs.  Jacob  Schiff  and  Warburg 
would  be  subpnnaed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Nor  are  we  interested  in  the  details  of  this  particular  developinent.  It  is 
no  concern  of  ours  whether  and  how  copies  of  the  peace  treaty  reached  private  inter- 
ests in  New  York.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Messrs.  Schiff  and  Warburg  are 
evidently  considered  persons  of  importance  in  New  York,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
exactly  who  they  are. 

According  to  rertinax,  the  well-known  French  journalist,  who  la  usually  extremely 
well  informed,  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  home  of  the 
Alkemeiner  Elektridt&ts  Gesellschaft.  He  is  to-day  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Kimn.  Loeb  &  Co.  Bank  of  New  York. 

He  has  been,  according  to  Pertinax,  "the  great  financial  supporter  of  the  'Mutual 
Society  of  German  Jews,'  which  was  linked,  and  is  still  prooably  linked  on  many 
sides,  with  hijg^h  German  circles."  Can  we  assume  for  an  instant  that  the  organized 
caxnapign  which  is  being  carried  on  ton-day  by  the  German-speaking  Jews  of  Poland 
agpsdnst  the  creation  of  a  strong  and  independent  Poland  is  entirelY  unconnected 
with  the  work  of  this  societv?  Can  we  assume  that  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  is  uninterested 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Polish  question,  a  question  which — ^in  spite  of  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  committees — ^undergoes  from  day  to  day  such  amazing  changes? 
Bom  at  Frankfort,  he  must  know  very  well  that  the  German-speaking  Jew  of  Poland 
is  regarded  in  Germany,  rightly  or  wronglv,  as  the  chief  agent  in  Eastern  Europe  of 
German  "kultur."  And  not  only  of  "kuftur."  For  all  great  German  firms  regard 
him  as  an  ideal  commercial  traveler  in  the  work  of  German  economic  penetration 
into  Poland  and,  further^  into  ussia.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  had 
never  expressed  an  opimon  about  Poland. 

It  would  be  a  miracle,  too,  if  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  had  never  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject  of  a  league  of  nations.  During  the  war,  before  America  intervened,  Mr. 
Jacob  Schiff,  Pertinax  informs  us,  "foimded  the  American  Neutral  Conference 
Conunittee,  which  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  bringing  about  peace  with  a  victorious 
Germany.  Then  appeared  for  the  first  time  all  the  formulso  of  the  lewie  of  nations, 
the  anathemas  launched  against  the  *old  diplomacy,'  which  was  said  to  be  respon- 
sible for  bringing  about  the  war.  On  this  point,  consult  the  work  '  How  the  Diplo- 
matists Caused  the  War..'  written  by  Mr.  Heubscn,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Schiff  on  the 
Neutral  Conference  Committee." 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  is  the  real  author  of  the  covenant?  We  know 
well  that  many  high-minded  idealists  work  for  this  ideal,  which  is,  at  its  best,  an 
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attempt,  under  modem  conditioiis,  to  reconstitute  the  Roman  Empire.  No  Roman 
stateciman,  listening  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil  on  June  18,  could  have  taken  exception  to 
an3rthing  he  said.  The  ideal,  eloquently  expressed,  of  a  ''Pax  Romana";  the  criti- 
cism of  national  selfishness;  the  appeal  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  international 
anarchy;  the  admission  that  the  league  must  entail  some  diminution  of  national 
sovereignty— all  this  would  have  deligjbted  Tiberius  Gracchus,  not  to  mention  Gsraar, 
and  many  a  Roman  statesman  would  have  hailed  Lord  Robert  Cecil  as  a  colleague. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the  league  of  nations  has  its  good  side,  as  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  realm  of  public  law  and  to  put  an  end  to  international  anarchy — 
an  ideal  never  yet  realized  in  the  history  of  the  world  save  by  the  Roman  Empire — 
the  league  also  has  its  dangerous  side. 

Given  the  overwhelming  influence  of  international  finance,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  real  center  of -the  league  from  being  established,  not  at  its  nominal 
center,  Geneva,  but  at  Frankfort,  the  home  of  international  finance?  What  is 
there  to  prevent  it  becoming  a  m^e  political  department  of  the  Allgemeiner  Elek- 
tricitftts  Geeellschaft?  National  finance  ma^  be  hard  enough  to  regulate  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation;  but  under  a  regime  of  inteomational  finance  all  nations  would 
bow  to  a  new  master,  more  strange  and  terrible  than  Caesar,  stronger  than  the  Roman 
Empire,  stronger  than  the  papacy,  a  master  called  Baal  in  ancient  times,  whose 
aim  it  is  to-day  to  turn  the  world,  and  all  the  nations  in  it,  into  one  vast  servile  State. 

To  turn  now  to  the  Warburg  brothers,  one  of  whom  has  been  subpoenaed  to-day 
together  with  Mr.  Jacob  SchilF. 

Max,  who  lives  in  Germanv,  is  very  well  known.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  banldn|^ 
firm.  Max  Warburg  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg.  He  is  at  present  one  of  the  German  pleni- 
potentiaries in  Paris.  During  the  war  he  distinguished  himself  at  Stockholm  by 
intrigues  in  the  Ukraine,  which  he  endeavored  to  detadi  from  Russia  and  transform 
into  a  German  protectorate,  with  a  view  to  German  penetration  ia  the  east.  He  is 
also  reported  to  nave  been  one  of  the  chief  German  agents  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Bolshevist  virus  into  Russia. 

Paul  and  Felix,  the  other  two  brothers,  live  in  New  York.  They  are  married 
respectively  to  ^e  sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  bank.  In  November,  1916,  Mr.  Paul  War- 
burg was  responsible,  Pertinax  tells  us,  for  the  famous  circular  which  recommended 
the  American  banks  to  cease  giving  money  to  the  Allies. 

When  President  WUson  rerormed  the  l)anking  system  of  his  coimtry  and  created 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  he  appointed  Mr.  Paul  Warburg  as  one  of  the  directors. 

It  is  appijuently  this  Mr.  Paul  Walburg,  not  Felix,  who  has  been  called  by  Senator 
Borah  to  give  evidence. 

We  have  now  explained  who  Messrs.  Jacob  Schiff  and  Warburg  are,  and  to-day 
we  can  only  await  tne  results  of  their  evidence.  But  it  is  interesting,  in  conclusion,' 
to  call  attention  to  a  new  weekly  paper  which  may  or  may  not  have  some  coxmection 
with  them. 

This  new  weekly,  published  in  New  York,  is  called  The  Review.  It  is  edited  by 
Fabian  Franklin,  formerly  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  Harold 
de  Wolf  Fuller,  formerly  editor  of  the  New  York  Nation.  The  New  York  Nation  is 
practically  the  weekly  edition  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Both  are  papers  of  a 
stroiigly  liberal  character,  and  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  conscientious  oojectors. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  prospectus  of  The  Review,  the  Nation  is  one  of  those 
papers  which,  togetner  with  the  New  Republic  and  the  Dial,  have  become  ''the 
chief  promot^  of  an  unthinking  drift  toward  radical  innovation.^' 

Ilie  Review  is  intended  to  oppose  this  drift,  and  among  the  120  stockholders  in  ithis 
paper  we  note  the  names  of  Messrs.  Paul  Warburg,  Felix  M.  Kahn,  Julius  Rosenwald, 
[Frederick  Strauss,  and  Mortimer  L.  Schiff.  Whether  Mr.  Mortimer  Schiff  is  any 
relation  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  and  whether  Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg  is  the  Paul  Warburg, 
the  brother  of  Max,  we  are  not  sure.  But  The  Review  itself  may  be  worth  watching. 
It  may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  the  ideas  and  principles  of  Messrs.  Schiff  and 
Warbuig. 

But  whatever  influence  Messrs.  Schiff  and  Warbur;^  may  or  may  not  have  in  the 
settlement  of  Polish,  Italian,  or  any  other  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  all  the  great  financial  magnates  of  the  world  are  out  for  business.  We  are  living 
in  a  period  when  the  greed  of  the  world,  concealed  during  the  war,  is  now  seeking  a 
frenzied  satisfaction.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  peace  conference  itself 
can  escape  the  influence  of  the  world's  great  financial  magnates.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  upon  any  other  h3rpothesis  to  understand  many  of  its  decisions.  Unless, 
for  example,  we  assume  that  international  finance  has  been  at  work,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand,  to  mention  nothiug  else,  the  co<iuetting  with  the  Bol^evists  at  Prink- 
ipo;  the  attempt  to  rebuild  ihe  Austrian  Empire  under  the  name  of  a  Danubian  Con- 
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fedenitioii;  the  astoundiiiff  negotiations  with  the  micceasor  of  St.  Stephen  vppz^  the 
Hungarian  throne,  Bela  Oonen  [Kuhn] ;  or  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Belgium,  Poland, 
and  Koumania. 

Above  all,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  treatment  of  Italy.  It  is  only  when 
we  read  the  flpeeches  of  such  men  as  Signor  Luzzatti  and  Signor  Turati,  of  whom  the 
latter,  as  an  extreme  and  intransigeant  socialist,  can  not  be  accused  of  any  sympatiiy 
witii  patriotic  or  purely  national  aims,  that  we  can  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
opposition  to  the  rightful  claims  of  Italy.  Both  Signor  Luzzatti  and  Signor  Toiati 
liave  ref^qred  in  their  speeches  in  the  Italian  Chamber  to  the  enterprises  of  inter- 
national  ^nance  in  the  Adriatic,  notably  at  Fiume,  a  city  which  even  Signor  BisBolati, 
the  socialist,  has  always  claimed  to  be  Italian. 

And  we  e^ould  do  well  to  remember  the  protest  made  by  Signor  Tittoni  in  the 
Italian  Senate,  for  it  concerns,  not  only  Italy  but  ourselves.  Signor  Tittoni  bade  us 
beware  of  ''the  substitution  for  German  hegemony  of  other  hceemonies,  less  brutal  in 
appearance  but  just  as  tyrannical  and  concealing  a  formidable  plutocratic  coalition 
and  a  colossal  financial  monopoly  for  the  econonuc  exploitation  of  the  world." 

Let  us  take  care  lest,  under  the  mask  of  a  league  of  nations,  we  submit  our  destinies 
to  some  formidable  plutocratic  coalition,  which,  sitting  at  Geneva  or  at  Frankfoit^ 
under  some  slimy  Asiatic  Caesar,  would  destroy  all  nations,  England  included, 
and  crush,  in  a  far  more  deadly  way  than  was  ever  done  by  Rome  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 

TWO  TONS  FOB  ONE. 

In  our  last  number  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  lapping  Board,  commenting  on  the  impression  said  to  obtain  in  Britain 
that  the  control  of  the  seized  German  ships  in  the  United  States  will  be  tempotary, 
observed,  according  to  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail,  "Whatever 
method  of  adjustment  is  adopted,  the  ships  will  certainly  be  kent  by  this  country." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Hurley's  has  now  been  corroborated  by  Mr.  Lansini^.  In  an 
interview  with  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  Mr.  TAnsing  indicated 
conclusively  that  the  vessels  are  now  national  property,  saying:  ''They  are  now  our 
ships,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  any  cban^  of  ownership." 

In  addition  to  these  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Lansmg,  we  have  some 
evidence  as  to  the  opinion  of  President  Wilson.  The  correspondent  of  the  New  Yoric 
Sun  cables:  ''President  Wilson  considers  that,  so  far  as  American  is  concerned,  the 
question  of  the  German  ships  has  been  settled,  British  statements  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. ''  "When  the  matter  came  up  before  the  council,"  the  correqKmdent 
adds,  "the  President  and  Mr.  Llovd-George  had  an  extended  aigiunent,  endinig  in  the 
flat  statement  by  the  President  that  American  would  keep  the  German  ships  now  in 
her  possession  and  settle  for  them  in  her  own  way.  Whether  the  Premier  accepted 
this  now  seems  to  be  the  question.  Americans  state  that  he  did.  *  *  *  The 
President  was  advised  in  his  stand  bv  American  financial  experts  in  Paris." 

Now,  these  three  statements,  of  Mr.  Hurley,  Mr.  Lansing,  and  President  Wilson, 
if  really  made  by  them,  are  astonishinK.  We  can  hardly  disbelieve  them,  but  th^ 
seem  to  be  in  such  flagrant  contrast  with  President  Wilson's  much  advertised  "ideal- 
ism," and  indeed,  with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  justice,  that  people  in 
England  have  now  begun  to  open  their  eyes.  They  arie  banning  to  think  that  die 
treatment  which  was  meted  out  to  Poland  and  to  Italy  is  now  to  be  meted  out  to 
England.  The  truth  of  the  situation  bosins  to  dawn  upon  them.  Poland  was  far 
from  ^em;  the^  understood  but  little  tne  claim  of  Poland  for  a  port  at  Duizig. 
Fiume  meant  little  to  them.  They  had  never  heard  of  it.  Many  people,  indeed, 
had  previously  thought  that  Fiums  was  a  kind  of  fish.  Moreover,  an  elaborate  and 
extensive  Dropaganda,  carried  on  against  ItsAy  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had 
prejudicea  many  persons  against  all  Italian  chums.  But  now  that  it  is  dear  that  the 
lust  and  righteous  claims  not  merely  of  Italy  and  Poland  but  of  England  herself  are 
likely  to  he  thwarted,  Englishmen  realize  to  some  extent  what  Poles  and  Italians 
felt  when  "idealism ''  was  applied  to  them.  They  do  not  like  its  application  to  them- 
selves, and  have  begun,  like  the  Poles  and  Italians,  to  make  some  protests,  both  in 
the  press  and  Parliament. 
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The  following  official  return  of  allied  merchant  fihips  sunk  by  the  Germans  shows 
how  Britain's  ton-for-ton  claim  would  suffer  if  the  United  States  keeps  the  German 
ships: 

Taonage. 


Onst  Britain \ 3.197  7,638,090 

FiBDOe 238  696,845 

Italy 230  742.366 

United  States 80  841.519 

Jiqpan 29  120,178 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  if  we  estimate  according  to  tonnage,  the  losses  of  Italy 
c(»ne  second  on  the  list.  Before  the  war  Ital3r  had  (excepting  only  Germany)  th- 
highest  proportion  of  large  liners  of  any  country  in  the  world .  It  must  also  be  remem 
b^ed  tluit  Norway  lost  over  a  million  tons.  Norway  was  not  our  ally.  Situated  next 
door  to  Germany  and  defenselesB,  how  could  she  be?  But  surely,  in  view  of  her  ap- 
palling losses,  the  loss  of  her  brave  seamen  and  of  her  ships,  Germany  owes  her  a 
tremendous  reparation. 

Now,  under  the  conditions  of  peace  Germany  is  required  to  surrender  the  whole  of 
her  merchant  shipping  and  to  replace  the  losses  she  has  inflicted,  ton  for  ton.  The 
fairest  course  would,  undoubtedly*  have  been  to  allocate  the  German  ships  among 
the  various  countries  in  proportion  to  the  losses  suffered  by  each. 

But  what  happens?  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  United  States  during  the  war 
lost  tonnage  to  an  amount  estimated  at  341,512  tons.  If,  on  the  basis  of  a  ton-for-ton 
poHcy,  she  claimed  that  and  no  more,  her  claim  would  be  just,  provided  that  the 
claims  of  all  other  nations  had  equally  been  met.  But  the  German  tonnage  interned 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  660,000  tons.  And,  according  to 
Mr.  Hurley,  Mr.  Lansing,  and  President  Wilson,  America  intends  to  claim  it  all. 
Surely  this  is  ''  idealism  "  with  a  ven^nce.  It  was  understood  that  America  was  to 
make  no  profit  by  her  intervention  m  the  war.  But  here  we  have  a  policy,  not  of 
to  n  for  ton,  and  of  equality  among  the  Allies  and  the  associated  powers,  but  of  America 
helping  hersel  f  first  on  a  basis  of  2  tons  for  1 .  And  it  must  be  h^e  remembered  that  the 
British  Navy  either  drove  these  Bhi})s  into  the  American  harbors  or  kept  them  there. 

But,  if  we  examine  it,  the  booty  claimed  is  far  richer  than  at  first  skht  appears. 
The  German  shii)s  interned  in  the  United  States  are  the  pick  of  the  German  mer- 
cantile marine.  Among  the  prizes  is  the  Volerlmd^  54,282  tons,  the  largest  ship  afloat, 
and  several  fast  liners  of  a  tyx>e  far  superior  to  anything  America  previously  owned. 
Until  lately,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  tlie  VoUTumd  would  be  awarded  to  this 
country  as  compensation  for  the  LtuUanta. 

As  Blr.  J.  0.  Grouldj  the  UnioniBt  member  for  Central  Cardiff  and  a  well-known 
shipowner,  said  in  an  interview: 

'^There  are  90  German  ships  of  a  totaltonnage  of  660,000  in  American  ports  and  they 
are  the  finest  ships  the  Germans  had.  Announcements  have  been  made  in  America 
that  they  are  going  to  keep  the  German  ships  in  their  ports.  If  America  is  allowed 
to  retain  these  Bhi]Mi,  she  will  have  more  than  double  her  losses.  *  *  *  It  will  be 
a  serious  loss  to  us  if  America  keeps  these  vessds  and  uses  them  in  the  trans- Atiantic 
trade." 

It  is  obvious  that  these  ships  will  give  the  United  States  a  big  lead  in  high-class 
passenger  traffic  at  the  very  moment  when  British  lines  are  crippled  by  severe  war 
tosBes. 

Ajaun,  as  Sir  Alfred  Booth,  the  chairman  of  the  Cunard  line,  has  pointed  out: 

''By  the  fortune  of  war  the  Americans  had  the  opportunity  of  increasing  their 
mercantile  marine  enormously  when  we  could  not.  Ii,  on  th^  top  of  this,  they  pet 
all  the  G^erman  tonnage  interned  in  the  United  States,  and  we  get  only  our  proportion 
with  the  other  allies  of  the  German  ships  kept  in  German  waters,  the  Umtea  States 
will  have  an  enormous  advantage  for  immediate  business.  We  must  have  riiips  now, 
if  we  are  to  resume  our  business,  so  terribly  handicapped  by  the  losses  we  have  sus- 
tained.   The  &ir  way  would  be  to  share  them  in  accordance  witli  losses. " 

The  above  remarks  are  abstract  and  general.  To-day  we  can  be  more  concrete  and 
precise.  These  ships  are  to  be  used  for  South  American  business.  The  United  States 
Shipping  Board  has  chosen  from  its  fleet  of  former  German  ships  the  Uxmni  Vernon, 
18,372  tons:  the  Von  Steuben,  14,008  tons;  and  the  Aaamtmnon,  19,361  tons — orifiinally 
known  as  tne  Kronprinzemn  CecUie,  Kronprinz  Withelm,  and  KaiUer  WUkdm  77— for 
passenger  and  mail  service  betweeil  Nqw  Yqt^  ftod  South  American  ports.    T^i^ 
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vesselfl  will  be  released  shortly  from  transport  service  and  be  refitted  loxurioiisly.     It 
is  expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for  service  in  midsummer. 

The  Shipping  Board  hopes,  says  the  Daily  Mail  New  York  correspondent,  that  inith 
the  establisnment  of  a  South  American  passenger  service,  50  per  cent  faster  than  any 
existing  before  the  war,  South  American  buyers  will  be  attracted  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  old  custom  of  travel  via  London  between  South  American  and  United  States 
ports  will  be  abandoned. 

To  sum  up,  America  will  secure  the  largest  ship  afloat,  and  several  i^t  liners  of  a 
type  fieir  superior  to  anything  she  previously  owned.  She  will  use  them  to  capture  the 
trade  of  South  America.  And  sne  will  have  them  on  the  seas,  not  merely  before 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  are  able  to  make  good  the  losses  they  suffered  during  the  war, 
but  actually  before  the  final  peace  terms  have  been  si^ed,  i.  e.,  in  midsummer. 

The  allocation,  we  are  told,  of  all  German  tonnage  is  to  be  regulated  by  an  inter- 
allied commission  in  Paris.  But  before  the  commission  has  begun  to  sit,  before  any 
allocation  has  been  made,  the  United  States  seizes  the  ships,  on  a  basis  of  2  tons  for  1, 
and  captures  the  trade  of  South  America. 

Surely  "idealism"  could  go  no  further.  Emerson  once  described  Napoleon  as  the 
{i;reat  business  man  of  history.  Had  Emerson  been  alive  to-day  he  might  have  been 
inclined  to  apply  the  words  to  President  Wilson. 

And  vet  perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  blaming  President  Wilson.  "The  President,"  we 
are  told,  "was  advised  in  his  stand  by  American  financial  experts  in  Paris."  We  do 
not  know  who  these  advisers  were  or  what  their  advice  was.  But  we  ought  not  to 
fonzet  certain  facts. 

We  ou^t  not  to  foicet  that  already  four  years  ago,  in  1915,  the  Warbuigs  of  the  Old 
and  the  r^few  World  had  tried  to  have  the  interned  German  ships  acc^uired  hy  the 
United  States.    Have  the  Warbuigs  again  to-day  soueht  to  obtain  their  acquisition? 

Who  are  these  Warbuigs?  Max  Warbuijg  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  nnn,  Max 
Warburg  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg.  He  is  principal  shareholder  in  the  Hamburg- America 
and  German  Lloyd  steamship  lines.  During  the  war  he  was  at  Stockholm  and  carried 
on  some  curious  intrigues  agsunst  Poland,  endeavoring  to  set  against  Poland  a  Ukraine 
under  German  control.  At  present  Max  is  one  of  uie  German  plenipotentiarieB  in 
Paris. 

His  two  brothers,  Paul  and  Felix,  live  in  New  York.  They  are  married  respectively 
to  the  sister-in-law  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  and  are  associates  of  the  latter  at 
the  head  of  the  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.  Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  is  oimself  an  interesting  personality.  He  was  bom  at  Frankfort, 
and  has  been,  according  to  Pertinax,  the  great  financial  supporter  of  the  "Mutual 
Society  of  German  Jews,"  which  was  linked,  and  is  still  probably  linked  on  many 
sides,  with  high  German  circles.  In  1916,  according  to  the  same  writer,  he  founded 
the  American  neutral  conference  committee,  which  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  bring- 
ingabout  peace  with  a  victorious  Germany. 

We  have  here,  as  Pertruax  says,  a  financial  group  which,  up  to  the  declaration  of 
war  hy  America  in  April,  1917,  was  the  most  powerful  link  between  the  politicians  of 
Washinfifton  and  those  of  Berlin.  Is  it  likely  that  the  connection  between  the  War- 
buras  of  the  Old  and  New  World  has  now  been  broken?  Having  worked  togeUier  as 
brotners  in  the  war,  will  thev  not  work  together,  as  brothers,  in  the  peace? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  the  policy  of  two  tons  for  one  in 
isolation.  This  policy,  scandalous  as  it  is,  is  closely  linked  wit&  other  questions.  We 
should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Mr.  George  D.  Herron,  once  the  x>olitical 
friend  and  supporter  of  President  Wilson.  "International  financiers,  who  are  diplo- 
matically privileged,  are  the  true  cause  of  the  present  crisis  and  of  all  the  political  and 
moral  failures  of  the  peace  conference,  on  the  shoulders  of  which  will  isXi.  the  responsi- 
bility^ of  the  ruin  which  threatens  the  world.*' 

British  people  are  disturbed  by  the  policy  of  two  tons  for  one,  which  threatens  to  be 
realized.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  feel  to-day  what  Italy  felt  only 
yesterday  and  still  is  feeling.  "A  financial  group,''  Mr.  Herron  tells  us,  "is  trying  to 
secure  privileges  for  the  development  of  Fiume  and  of  the  Dalmatian  ports,  to  get  hold 
of  all  the  lines  of  navigation  in  the  Adriatic  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  complete  com- 
mercial ruin  upon  Italy  and  of  banishing  her  mercantile  flag  from  the  seas.  ' 

He  would  be  a  blind  man,  indeed,  who  failed  to  see  a  connection  between  the 
policy  of  two  tons  for  one  and  the  attempt  to  bring  commercial  ruin  upon  Italy.  Ii 
It  the  same  ^up  which  is  endeavoring,  on  the  one  hand,  to  banish  the  Italian  flag 
from  the  Adriatic,  and,  on  the  other,  to  banish  the  British  flag  from  South  America? 

And  if  we  turn  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic,  we  find  another  singular  coincidence. 
How  is  it  that  Mr.  Max  Warbui^,  the  principal  shareholder  in  the  SSunbuig- American 
and  German  Lloyd  steamship  lines,  should  have  been  so  interested  in  the  Ukraine? 
It  uagjit  seem  strange  to  find  a  great  shipping  magnate  interested  in  the  Ukraine. 
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But~-«part  from  the  fstct  that  Gennans  regaid  the  Ukraine  as  their  stepping'-Btone  to 
India — all  Germans  realize  that  a  strong  and  independent  Poland,  connected  with 
England  by  sea,  would  be  fatal  to  many  of  their  plans.  Such  a  Poland  would  be 
rescued  frpm  German  economic  domination.  The  Baltic  might  cease  to  be  a  German 
lake.  It  might  become  unduly  opened  to  the  Briti^  mercantile  marine.  Danzif 
might  compete  with  Hambiug.  Such  a  policy  would  not  suit  the  Warbuigs  either  of 
the  New  World  or  the  Old.  Max  Warbuig  himself  has  his  business  between  Ham- 
burg and  America. 

One  thing  let  us  never  forget.  Poland  and  Italy  are  linked  to  England  by  many 
spiritual  ties.  They  form,  also,  if  we  give  them  our  full  support  anof  do  not  thwart 
tneir  claims,  two  strong  barriers  against  any  future  attempt  by  Germany  to  dominate 
the  world.  They  are  the  rampuls  of  France  upon  the  north  and  in  the  south. 
Together  the  four  nations,  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Poland,  form  one  solid  bloc 
whose  unity  is  essential  to  the  world's  stability  and  peace.  We  are  bound  together, 
no  lees,  by  economic  ties.  The  policy  of  ton  for  ton  concerns  us  all.  Our  interests 
can  never  clash.  And  it  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  England  to  witness  a  new  Poland 
strong  upon  the  seas,  and  a  new  Italy  strong  and  seciu'e  in  the  Adriatic.  With  an 
allied  and  friendly  Italy  adjoining  us  in  Egypt,  with  a  Poland  connected  with  England 
by  sea  and  bolting  the  door  to  the  German  Drang  nach  Osten,  to  the  exploitation  of 
Russia,  and  to  the  invasion  of  India,  Great  Britain  possesses  two  first-class  guaranties 
for  the  security  of  her  own  Empire. 

THB  QUESTION  07  FIUMB. 

After  the  long  and  rather  bitter  discussions,  the  disappointing  delays,  and  the 
dramatic  happenings  that  have  hardened  the  Italian  people  to  the  point  of  being 
ready  to  dare  almost  anything  rather  than  abate  their  rights,  we  find  tne  question  en 
Fiume  still  unsolved.    How  much  longer  must  we  await  a  decision? 

The  Italian  nation  was  suddenly  confronted  with  the  veto  of  a  single  man,  a  man 
who  has  such  unbounded  self-confidence  as  to  think  himself  infallible  and  sole  arbiter 
of  the  world's  destinies.  Is  this  man  bound  by  the  chains  which  his  friend.  Prof. 
Herron,  denounces?  Has  he  his  people  behind  him?  Who  can  say?  For  thous^  he 
is  the  latest  apostle  of  democracy,  he  dispenses  with  parliaments  and  peoples.  Word 
and  act,  truth  and  right,  are  his,  the  wise  man  who  would  correct  the  folly  of  forty* 
thrde  million  Italians. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  rifts  in  the  lute.  The  senates  of  New  York  State.  Illinois, 
and  Massachusetts  have  cabled  to  the  President  asking  him  exnlicitly  to  fully  accept 
the  Italian  claims.    And  the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lodge,  hia  cham- 

fioned  the  same  policy.    Therefore  it  is  clear  that  the  Italian  policy  in  regard  to 
iume  has  supporters  even  in  America. 

Have  any  new  facts  come  to  light  to  confirm  the  President  in  his  obstinacy?  Dr. 
Wilson  has  appealed  to  the  Italian  people  over  the  heads  of  the  Parliament  and  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Italian  ]>eople  have  answered  by  rallying  round  the  Government 
and  showing  that  they  are  inaiasolubly  united.  Unmoved  by  all  this  the  American 
President  continues  to  dilate  on  all  his  old  arguments.  The  chief  and  one  might  say 
the  only  argument  put  forward  by  him  is  one  which  has  astounded  everybody  by 
reason  of  its  lack  of  logical  sense.  According  to  President  Wilson,  Fiume  is  an  inter- 
national port,  and  because  it  must  remain  international  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Croats.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  become  a  part  of  Jugo-Slav  nationalism.  That  method 
of  reasoning  is  so  obviously  outside  all  bounds  of  reason  that  we  need  not  bother  about 
discussing  it.  Evidently  President  Wilson  thinks,  and  obstinately  thinks,  that  it  is 
a  sound  and  solid  dogma. 

Now,  everybody  kaows  that  the  Croats  are  not  an  international  but  an  entirely 
nationalistic  peojAe.  What  grounds  are  there  then  for  supposing  that  Fiume  coula 
be  made  international  by  giving  it  to  them  rather  than  to  the  Italians?  Are  we  to 
take  it  that  the  Italians,  whose  a^e-long  civilization  has  been  the  cradle  and  is  still 
largely  the  vital  center  of  all  that  is  best  in  Europe,  would  be  less  alive  to  their  inter- 
national obligations  than  the  Croats  who  are  only  of  yesterday?  The  Presiden  t  argues 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Germans  argued  when  they  tried  to  iustify  their  occu- 
pation of  Antwerp,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  Rhine  Provinces.  Snould  Rotterdam, 
seeing  that  it  is  an  international  port  par  excellence,  be  condemned  because  of  its 
international  situation  to  live  under  the  German  yoke?  Ought  we  to  make  a  present 
of  Genoa  to  Switzerland  or  South  Germany?  Surely  Dr.  Wilson  must  have  other 
arguments  stored  away  in  his  portfolio.  But  he  will  not  tell  the  world  about  them. 
Secrecy,  however,  only  serves  to  shu^en  the  curiosity  of  people  who  are  eager  to 
know  the  secret  of  the  golden  mysteries  which  have  been  denounced  by  Prof.  Herron, 
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the  President's  confidant  and  friend.    It  is  not  our  bunnees  to  attempt  to  poll  asidie 
the  veil  that  hides  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant^  or  perhaps  the  Golden  Cuf . 

Meanwhile  the  newspapers  come  out  with  another  ballon  d'essai.  Why  dioiild 
Fiume  not  be  ^ven  to  the  league  of  nations  for  five  yeara^  while  another  harbor  for 
the  Jugoslavs  is  in  course  of  construction?  Italians  have  no  objection  to  the  oon- 
struction  of  a  new  Croatian  port  if  that  would  solve  the  Fiume  problem.  They  are 
not  after  the  gold  mines  of  Fiume.  Thev  are  concerned  only  ror  tiie  liberties  and 
rights  of  their  own  people.  As  a  matter  of  met,  the  idea  of  a  Croatian  harbor  at  Baocari 
or  Segna  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  Review.  At  Flume  Italy  only  eeebs 
to  safe^piard  the  freedom  of  her  own  people,  which  is  a  small  thing  and  vuueieoB  as  far 
as  outsiders  are  concerned. 

But  no  one  can  help  noticing  it  as  rather  remarkable  that  people  should  insist  am 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  new  Jugo-Slav  harbor  quite  close  to  Fiume,  in  an  entirely 
out  of  the  way  position  from  the  natural  Jugo-Slavian  trade  routes.  Leaving  Fliime 
out  of  the  question,  the  treaty  of  London  gives  the  Jugo-Slavs  a  group  of  ports  whidi 
in  1910  had  a  total  trade  of  12,000,000  tons;  that  is  to  say,  a  bulk  of  trade  double  that 
of  Marseille.  The  total  trade  of  Fiume  itself  was  less  than  one-fourth  of  this,  because 
it  amounted  only  to  2,500,000  tons,  of  which  a  quarter  of  a  million  cbjoob  from  Jugo- 
slavia. Thus  only  a  fiftieth  part  ot  the  maritime  trade  of  Jugo-81avia  passed  throu^ 
Fiume. 

Why  are  they  so  insistent  on  having  the  new  Jugo-Slav  port  00  close  to  a  place 
where,  in  spite  of  all  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Hungarian  Government,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  Jugo-Slav  trade  passed?  It  ib  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  insistence  on  such  a  demand.  There  are  people  who  think  that  behind  all  tkm 
obstinacy  there  must  be  some  particular  reason,  reriiapi  there  is  some  one  entirely 
actuated  by  idealistic  motives  who  thinks  that  great  advantages  will  be  reaped  in 
that  out  of  the  way  comer  of  the  Quamaro.  Where,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhape  one 
might  fall  back  upon  Prof.  Heiron  for  the  answer. 

And  there  is  another  Question.  If  I^y  is  to  have  the  Italian  dty^  of  Fiume  after 
a  period  of  five  years,  wny  not  now?  Why  should  the  lea^e  of  nations  be  brought 
into  the  Adriatic?  Italy  has  already  had  proof  of  how  this  kind  of  arrangement  would 
work.  A  certain  international  commission  has  been  going  up  and  down  the  Adriatic 
and  has  done  things  which  are  not  yet  publicly  known,  but  which  are  underlined  in 
black  in  the  annals  of  the  Italian  Nav^r.  Is  Italy  to  be  put  under  tutela^?  Do 
tiie  Allies  realize  how  grossly  they  sin  against  all  good  taste,  aj^ainst  all  the  principles 
of  comradeship,  and  how  grossly  they  ofiend  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Italian  ])eople 
when  they  sumst  that  a  supervising  control  should  be  held  over  the  Italian  Giovem- 
ment  during  the  period  of  five  years,  within  which  Fiimie  will  be  the  ''only"  outlet 
for  the  Jugo-Slavs?  Of  what  crimes  do  they  think  the  Italian  Government  would 
be  guilty  against  the  commercial  freedom  01  the  small  Jugo-Slav  nation?  Pertiaps 
not  even  President  Wilson  could  answer  that  question.  But  those  who  inspire  him 
probably  think  that  behind  the  cover  of  the  league  of  nations  the  dollars  could  easily 
ebb  and  flow  at  Fiume,  and  that  the  economic  interests  of  the  cit^  could  be  more 
easily  handled.  Certainly  the  Italian  Government,  conscious  of  its  duty,  could  never 
allow  the  usury  and  exploitation  which  the  Jugo-Slavs  readily  permit,  going  hand  in 
hand  as  it  does  with  the  corruption  of  the  governing  classes. 

Dr.  Wilson  still  gazes  at  Fiume  with  his  thumbs  turned  down.  The  whole  Italian 
nation  yearns  for  the 'redemption  of  the  Italian  city.  If  despotism  and  dollmism 
should  triumph,  we  might  have  an  exodus  from  Fiume  of  the  Italian  population; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Groats  might  eventually  find  there  only  ruins  and 
desolation.  In  this  Review  it  has  already  been  said  tluit  Fiume  is  the  tou<diBtone 
of  the  Allies'  policy.  That  is  an  important  truth,  and  the  sooner  its  importance  is 
recognized  by  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  allied  policy  in  their  hands  the 
sooner  diall  we  arrive  at  an  Adriatic  settlement  that  will  be  just  and  lastiQg. 

IB  THE  PBAOB  CONFBRENOB  ▲  FBEB  AOBNT? — ^MOBB  UQHT  NBBDBD  ON  A  DARK 

QUESTION. 

Dr.  HeiTon's  telegram  to  the  Italian  paper  L'Epoca  (Apr.  28)  reveals  the  existence 
of  a  secret  finuicial  coalition  practically  ruling  over  the  peace  conference. 

In  order  to  fully  grasp  the  importance  and  the  authentic  character  of  the  revdationa 
made  by  Dr.  Herron  it  is,  first  01  all,  necessary  to  know  who  Dr.  Hernm  is.  The  Plaris 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  (May  3)  gives  the  following  details  about  his  positioa 
and  career.    It  says: 

''Dr.  George  D.  Herron  was  appointed  in  February  last,  with  Mr.  William  Allen 
White,  as  the  American  delegate  to  the  proposed  conferoice  with  representatives  of 
the  various  Russian  parties  on  the  island  of  Prinkipos.    A  publicist  and  prafeosor  of 
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political  economy  well  known  in  the  United  Statest  he  has  for  some  five  yean  part 
made  his  home  in  Geneva,  whence  he  was  able  to  keep  the  American  State  Department 
and  Allied  Governments  posted  on  movements  centering  there.  About  a  year*  ago 
he  published  a  volume  entitled  'President  Wilson  and  World  Peace,'  which,  following 
a  book  on  'The  Menace  of  Peace,'  issued  the  year  before,  attracted  much  attention. 

"For  several  weeks  before  his  return  to  Geneva,  about  a  month  ago,  he  was  in  close 
conference  with  President  Wilson,  Col.  House,  and  other  members  of  the  American 
mission,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Italian  delegation. 

"In  connection  with  the  above  dispatch  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  speaking 
in  the  Senate,  Si^or  Tittoni  protested  against  'the  substitution  for  German  hegemony 
of  other  heeemomes,  less  brutBd  in  appearance,  but  jurt  as  tyrannical,  and  concealing 
a  formidable  plutocratic  coalition  ana  a  colossal  financial  monopoly  for  the  economic 
exploitation  of  the  world.' 

"The  theme  was  dwelt  upon  also  by  Signer  Luszatti  and  Signer  Turail  in  the  Cham- 
ber. They  referred  to  the  enterprises  of  international  high  finance  in  the  Adriatic^ 
notably  at  Fiume.  The  revelation  of  the  opposition  of  financial  magnates  to  Italian 
claims  has  made  a  great  sensation  in  Italy.' 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  we  are  in  the  presence  not  only  of  a  competent  authority  in 
regard  to  the  facts  with  which  he  deals,  but  idso  of  a  man  of  high  moral  worth,  wnose 
views  on  the  moral  side  of  the  situation  are  of  the  utmost  value  and  worihy  of  the  utmost 
respect. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Dr.  Herron's  communication  to  the  Epoca: 

"As  one  who  can  claim  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  present 
conflict  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  and  as  one  who  has  had  occasion  more  than 
once  of  acting  as  mediator  between  the  two  parties,  I  should  like  to  express  my  con- 
viction that  a  great  injustice  is  about  to  be  done  to  Italy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
and  that  the  Juflo-Slav  people  as  well  as  Ihe  Italian  people  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
hidden  behind  we  scenes  of  the  present  crisis.  I  should  like  also  to  add  that,  as  I 
can  safely  aflSrm,  there  were  at  least  two  occasions  when  an  understanding  could  have 
been  reached  were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  intrigues  on  the  part  of  international 
financiers  who  are  diplomatically  privileged,  who  are  the  true  cause  of  the  present 
crisis,  and  who  are  the  cause  of  all  the  policical  and  moral  failures  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, on  the  shoulders  of  which  will  fall  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin  which  threatens 
the  world.  The  financial  ^up  is  trying  to  secure  privileges  for  the  development  of 
Fiume  and  of  the  Dalmatian  ports^  to  get  hold  of  all  the  lines  of  navigation  in  the 
Adriatic  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  tne  Serbian  nation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  to  bring  complete  commeioal  ruin  upon  Italy  and  banish  her  mercantile 
flag  from  the  seas. 

"  Nor  would  the  ruin  of  her  mercantile  commerce  be  the  sole  damsige  to  be  suffered 
by  Italy  were  she  to  renounce  Fiume.  In  a  very  short  time  her  political  and  commer^ 
dal  relations  with  Boumania  and  the  Balkans  would  be  severed.  By  refusing:  to  cede 
her  eastern  poirt  Italy  is  at  present  struggling  for  her  own  existence  against  tne  inter- 
national monopolists.  She  has  no  mines.  She  has  no  resources  to  offer  to  these 
monopolists,  while  southeastern  Europe  is  ripe  for  exploitation.  Furthermore, 
accoroing  to  the  treatv  of  London,  only  a  small  part  of  Dalmatia  is  to  belong  to  Italy. 
Nine  ports  capable  of  adequate  development  will  be  left  to  Jugo-Slavia.  Moreover, 
Italy  would  not  have  fallen  back  on  the  treaty  of  London  had  not  the  evil  influences 
at  the  back  of  the  Jugo-Slav  delegation  in  Paris  aroused  her  to  intransigence.  Finally, 
to  call  in  the  principle  of  self-determination  against  Italian  claims  alone  is  an  evident 
piece  of  hypocrisy,  if  one  takes  account  of  the  territorial  eains  secured  by  all  the  other 
nations  represented  at  the  peace  conference.  England  will  control  a  vast  empire 
stietchine  from  India  to  Egypt;  and  to  pass  under  Enelish  rule  is  considered  the  best 
fortune  that  can  befall  the  people  situated  between  India  and  Egvpt.  France  will 
not  only  see  her  aspirations  almost  completely  realized  in  r^ard  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  but  she  will  also  have  Syria  and  new  colonies  in  Africa.  I  am  the  last  person 
to  object  to  what  has  been  given  to  France.  Far  from  thinking  that  France  has  got 
too  much,  I  think  that  she  has  got  too  little.  The  Valley  of  the  Saar  should  have  b^n 
eiven  by  full  right  of  possession  to  France,  and  French  and  Belgian  rule  should  have 
oeen  extended  to  the  Bhine  absolutely  and  without  impracticable  compromises. 
Poland  will  have  a  population  scarecly  one-half  of  which  is  made  up  of  Poles.  Czecho- 
slovakia will  include,  and  justly  so,  a  German  population  of  about  three  millions. 
Jugo-Slavia  will  have  a  Ifuge  percentage  of  people  wno  are  not  Jugo-Slavs  and  who  do 
do  not  wish  to  come  under  Serbian  rule.  But  on  account  of  reasons  which  are  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  know  the  secret  means  which  serve  the  ends  of  international 
finance,  Italy  is  denied  territories  which,  if  granted  to  her,  would  bring  her  only  3  per 
cent  of  a  non-Italian  population* 
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''As  far  as  concerns  us  Americans,  granted  that  the  peace  conference  has  not  far  & 
moment  been  Mthful  to  the  principles  of  the  President,  granted  that  one  of  the  foor- 
teen  points  was  genuinely  and  exactly  applied,  why  should  Itely  be  the  ofnly  one  of 
them  all  to  be  obliged  to  apply  these  principles  to  a  very  small  and  mixed  part  of  the 
territory  which  she  claims,  and  thus  renounce  her  natural  and  geographical  frontievB? 
If  Italy  had  not  entered  tne  war  in  the  dark  days  when  she  did  enter  it,  the  cauae  of 
the  Entente  would  have  been  lost,  Germany  would  have  conquered  Europe^  aimI  the 
whole  of  Jugo-Slavia  would  have  become  part  of  the  then  existing  AuBtro-MuBgaiian 
monarchy.    The  real  Jugo-Slavs,  like  the  Croats  and  Slovenes,  who  owe  their  inde- 
pendence to  Italy's  intervention  have  foi]^t  against  Italy  with  the  greatest  bittemeaa 
up  to  the  last,  up  to  the  moment  of  signing  the  armistice.    In  recompense  for  ^wrfaAt 
Italy  has  done  for  the  allied  cause,  in  recompense  for  her  half  a  million  dead  and  her 
milUon  mutilated,  and  her  exhausted  finances,  she  is  now  treated  with  incredible 
ingratitude  and  -calumniated  thioi^out  the  world  by  the  work  of  these  great  interesta 
that  would  encompass  her  ruin.    The  greater  part  of  my  fellow  citizens  were  led  to 
believe  the  opposite  of  what  I  have  declared.     But,  whatever  it  may  coat  ua,  it  is 
time  to  look  truth  in  the  Iblc^  and  to  point  out  the  true  causes  of  all  the  diacordfi  aod 
chaos  which  are  tearing  Europe  to  pieces.    It  is  time  to  unmask  these  influences 
which,  subsidizing  even  the  Government  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  labor  to  establidi  the 
power  of  autocracy,  to  wipe  out  democracy  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come,  and  to 
mipose  upon  the  world  the  rule  of  the  monopolists." 

So  much  for  the  declarations  made  by  a  loyal  American  citizen.  We  may  well 
ask  whether  such  a  man  would  have  taken  up  such  a  position  between  Italy  and  the 
peace  conference  had  he  not  been  sure  of  his  eround.  Let  us  now  turn  to  another 
quarter.  The  writer  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  who  signs  himself  "Fertinax"  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  level  headed  and  authoritative  of  French  i>ublicists.  He 
also  is  in  a  position  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes. 
And  he  is  a  man  whose  int^ity  and  honor  are  recognized  everywhere  in  France. 

In  the  Echo  de  Paris  (April  28)  "  Pertinax"  publuhed  an  article  entitled  "  Voyage 
Autour  de  sa  Chambre.''    Itiran  as  follows: 

"  Voyage  AuJtour  de  sa  Chambre, 

"  Yesterdajr.  as  it  was  raining  in  the  park  and  in  town,  M.  Max  Warbuig,  one  of  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  already  arrived  at  Versailles,  did  not  leave  the  Hotd  des 
Reservoirs.  With  the  coming  week  his  active  rdle  commences.  He  passed  the  day 
making  a  tour  of  his  room,  that  is  to  say,  turning  his  thoughts  in  upon  himself.  He 
summoned  from  afar  his  relatives,  his  friends,  the  relatives  and  the  friends  of  his  rela- 
tives and  of  his  friends.-  After  several  hours  he  raised  his  head,  with  the  feeling  that 
he  had  reviewed  a  great  throng  of  people  and  that  he  had  heard  and  uttered  all  the 
words  that  will  be  the  leitmotiv  of  international  politics  during  the  coming  months 
and  the  coming  years.    He  waa  very  fatigued  but  sufficiently  satisfied  with  himself. 

''M.  Max  Warburg  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  firm  Max  M.  Warbufv  A  Co.  of  Ham- 
burg. He  is  the  principal  shareholder  in  the  Hamburg- American  and  German  Lloyd 
steamship  lines.  His  two  brothers,  MM.  Paul  and  F&ix  Warburg,  married,  respec- 
tivel,  to  the  sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  (bom  at  Frankfort), 
are  the  associates  of  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Kuhn  Loeb  A  Co.  bank  of  New  York. 
Here  we  have  a  financial  group  which,  up  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  America,  io 
April,  1917,  was  the  most  powerful  link  oetween  the  politicians  of  Washington  and 
those  of  Berlin.  When  President  Wilson  refonned  the  oankingsystem  of  his  country 
and  created  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  he  appointed  M.  Pau  Warburg  as  one  of  the 
directors,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  son-m-law.  Mr.  MacAdoo,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  who  had  been  financially  supported  by  Messrs.  Kuhn  Loeb  A  Co.  in  his 
railway  undertakings.  M.  Jacob  Schiff  has  been  the  great  financial  supporter  of  the 
'Mutual  Society  of  German  Jews,'  which  was  linked  and  is  still  probably  linked  on 
many  sides  with  high  German  circles. 

''From  1914  to  1917  this  powerful  syndicate  showed  itself  extraordinskrily  active 
against  the  Entente.  In  1915  the  Warbuigs  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  tried  to 
mtve  the  interned  German  ships  acquired  bv  the  United  States.  For  a  moment  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  to  succeed.  In  November,  1916,  M.  Paul  Warl>uig  was  resfMnsi- 
ble  for  the  famous  circular  which  recommended  the  American  banks  to  cease  giving 
money  to  the  Allies.  About  the  same  time  M.  Jacob  Schiff  founded  The  American 
Neutral  Conference  Committee,  which  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  bringing  about 
peace  with  a  victorious  Germany.  Then  appeared  for  the  first  time  all  the  formulas 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  anathemas  laimched  against  the  old  diplomacy  wfaidi 
was  said  to  be  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  war.    On  this  point  consult  tne  wart 
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'How  the  Diplomatists  caused  the  War/  written  by  M.-  Heubsch,  the  colleague  of 
M.  Scfaiff  on  the  Neutral  Conference  Committee. 

"It  is  now  a  question  of  overiiaulin^  the  old  German- American  machine.  'Is  it 
possible  that  it  can  have  broken  down  m  two  years '?  asked  M.  Max  Warburg  of  him- 
self,  tapping  the  window  panes.  '  Shall  I  rebuild  it?  What  I  have  seen  since  Novem- 
ber is  certamly  not  discouraging.' 

"It  is  evidently  only  by  uie  oddest  of  chances  that  M.  Max  Warburg  was  the  first 
to  be  sent  to  Versailles  by  the  republican  Empire.  And  it  is  by  the  odoest  of  chances 
that  the  first  to  arrive  is  not  the  first  come." 

The  irony  of  "Pertinax"  in  the  concluding  sentences  will  escape  nobodv.  The 
only  thinff  that  for  the  present  can  be  said  is  that  one  must  await  further  develop- 
ments. Though  it  would  be  foolish  to  doubt  that  a  great  financial  intrigue  is  doing 
its  best  to  control  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  cast  doubt  on  what  Dr.  Herron  has  said  about  the  machinations  of  an 
"  International  Financial  Grang,"  yet  one  can  not  for  a  monemt  believe  that  the  future 
of  Europe  is  Ukely  to  become  a  matter  for  private  speculation  under  the  auspices  of 
responsible  political  representatives.  However,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  the 
public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  more  light  should  be  thrown  on  the  whole  question. 
The  matter  can  not  remain  where  Dr.  Herron  and  Pertinax  have  left  it. 

^  Mr.  CoTiLLO.  May  I  at  this  time  thank  the  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee?  I  know  that  I  am  not  making  a  false 
statement  or  assuming  for  myself  too  much  power  when  I  state  that 
the  Italians,  particularly  of  the  State  of  New  York^  with  whom  I 
have  lived  and  come  in  close  contact,  sincerely  appreciate  your  atten- 
tion and  courtesy  extended  to  us,  in  giving  us  this  opportunity  of 
presenting  the  Italians'  side. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  more  papers  that  you  want  to 
file,  will  you  please  file  them  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  that  we  may  go 
to  press  this  evening? 

Mr.  ConLLo.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  If  it  is  necessarv — 
but  I  do  not  think,  with  the  exposition  that  has  been  made  to-day, 
that  you  will  require  a  brief  on  the  question. 

The  Chaibman.  No  ;  I  think  the  papers  that  you  have  filed  here 
with  the  secretary  cover  everything. 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chaikman.  The  committee  stands  adjourned.  There  will  be 
no  more  hearings. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 


ntZBAT,  8BPTBHBBB  19, 1910. 

United  States    Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washingtanf  D.  0. 

The  committee  met,  ptirBuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  310,  Senate  Office  Building,  S^mator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Liodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Fall,  Enox, 
Harding,  and  New. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Bullitt  is  to  make  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee this  morning.  1  think  I  ought  to  say  that  Mr.  Bullitt  was 
summoned  on  the  23d  of  August,  I  bdieye,  and  he  was  m  the  woods 
at  that  time,  out  of  the  reach  of  tele^aph  or  telephone  or  mail,  and 
only  recdyed  the  summons  a  few  days  aeo.  He  came  at  once  to 
Washington.    That  is  the  reason  of  the  dday  in  his  hearing. 

8TATEXEHT  OF  KB.  WHUAX  0.  BTJLUTT. 

The  Chaibhan.  Mr.  Bullitt,  will  you  take  the  stand  and  give  your 
full  name,  please^to  the  stenographer  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  William  C.  Bullitt. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  a  native  and  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
are  YOU  not? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  am^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Pnor  to  the  war,  what  were  you  eng^ed  in  t 

"hb.  Bullitt.  Before  the  war  I  was  employea  by  the  rhiladelphia 
Public  Ledger.    I  had  been  a  correspondent  for  them  in  various 

! daces,  and  1  had  been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  in  Philadelphia 
or  a  time. 

The  Chaibman.  You  went  abroad  for  them  as  a  correspondent  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Beifore  we  went  into  the  wart 

Mr.  BuLLm.  Before  we  went  into  the  war  I  toured  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  other  places,  studying  con- 
ditions there,  for  the  purposes  of  tne  Public  Ledger 

Hie  Chairman.  After  we  entered  the  war,  what  did  you  do  t  You 
came  backt 

Mr.  BuLLiTr.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  back.  I  was  in  the  United  States 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  timet 

Ifr.  BuLLm.  And  I  was  asked  to  enter  the  Department  of  State, 
to  work  in  the  Division  of  Western  European  Affairs  under  Mr. 
Grew,  in  which  my  special  province  was  to  follow  the  political  situa- 
tion of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  to  prepare  the  confidential 
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reports  of  the  department  on  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary — ^the 
weekly  reports — and  also  such  memoranda  on  conditions  as  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  and  others  might  call  for. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  went  to  Paris  as  a  member  of  the 
sta^,  after  the  armistice? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  I  was  an  employee  of  the  department  at  the 
time  of  the  armistice,  and  I  was  ordered  to  Paris  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Paris,  Mr.  Bullitt? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  sailed  on  the  George  Washington.  I  went  over 
with  the  original  trip  of  the  President. 

Senator  Knox.  And  you  were  there  continuously  how  long? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  remamed  in  Paris  until— I  can  give  you  the  exact 
date — I  was  ordered  to  go  on  a  special  mission  to  Berne  about  the 
first  week  of  February.  1  can  give  you  the  exact  date,  if  it  is  of  any 
moment. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mi.  Bullitt.  I  remained  a  week  in  Berne,  then  returned  and 
remained  in  Paris  until  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  Kussia. 

I  left  for  Russia  on  the  22d  of  February.  I  was  in  Paris  during  the 
entire  period  until  the  22d  of  February. 

Senator  Knox.  You  said  you  went  over  on  the  original  trip  of  the 
President.    Just  to  get  these  dates  right,  when  did  vou  reach  Paris  f 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  left  New  York  on  December  4  and,  as  I  remember, 
wo  reached  Paris  on  December  13. 

Senator  Knox.  And  you  were  there,  then,  until  you  went  to 
Berne  in  February  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  In  February. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  your  personal  relation  to  the  peace 
conference  and  its  work  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  When  I  first  arrived  I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
a  confidential  bulletin  which  was  to  be  gotten  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commissioners  each  morning.  It  was  to  be  read  by  them.  That 
lasted  a  very  short  time,  and  as  is  usual  with  most  things  of  the 
kind,  we  discovered  that  the  commissioners  did  not  care  to  sipend 
the  time  reading  it,  and  therefore  it  was  decided  to  abolish  this 
bulletin,  and  that  instead  I  should  receive  all  the  intelligence  reports 
of  military  intelligence,  of  the  State  Department,  intelligence  received 
through  aU  the  special  dispatches  of  the  ambassadors,  etc.,  in  fact, 
all  the  information  that  came  in,  and  a  section  was  created  called 
the  Current  Intelligence  Section.  I  was  called  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Current  Intelligence  Summaries. 

Senator  Knox.  Then,  as  I  understand,  your  fimction  was  to 
acquaint  yourself  with  everything  that  was  going  on  in  connection 
witn  the  conference,  and  disseminate  the  news  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  peace  conference  and  the  different  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was  to  report  only  to  the  commissioners. 

Senator  Knox.  Well,  but  the  essential  thing  is,  was  it  your  duty 
to  get  information  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  it  was  my  dutv  to  be  in  constant  touch  with 
everyone  who  was  in  the  American  delegation,  and  present  informa- 
tion to  the  commissioners  each  morning.  I  had  20  minutes  with 
each  conmiissioner  each  morning. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  you  were  practically  a  clearing  house  of 
information  for  the  members  of  the  American  mission} 
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,  Mr.  Bullitt.  That  is  what  I  was  supposed  to  be.  I  am  afraid  I 
did  not 

Senator  Knox.  To  get  down  to  something,  specific;  were  you 
cognizant — ^I  presum^  you  were  from  what  you  say — of  the  negotia- 
tions in  relation  to  the  league  of  nations  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was,  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  it  always,  and  when  I  reached  Paris  I  had  a  number  of 
conversations  with,  notably,  Col.  House,  who  was  very  much  inter^ 
ested  in  it.  I  had  also  talked  with  the  President,  going  over  on  the 
George  Washington,  about  it. 

Senator  K!nox.  How  many  plans  were  there  for  a  league  of  nations 
that  came  under  your  observation,  and  whose  plans  were  they  i     * 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  was,  of  course,  Gen.  Smuts's  plan,  with  which 
everyone  is  familiar. 

Senator  Kiiox.  yes. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  also  saw  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  plan,  the  first  draft  of 
which,  the  preliminary  draft  of  which,  I  happen  to  have  a  copy  of. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  that  here  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Will  you  produce  it,  please  t 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  wiU,  sir  [producing  paper].  This  is  the  first  draft 
of  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  plan.  This  is,  1  believe,  the  first  British 
proposition  which  was  sent  to  the  American  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record,  Mr.  Qiairman ! 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  it  goes  in  the  record. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
''BuUitt  Exhibit  No.  1,"  and  is  here  printed  in  luU  in  the  recora,  as 
follows:) 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  I. 

LEAGUE  t>F  nations. 

(Plan  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil.) 

I. 

Obqanization. 

The  general  treaty  setting  up  the  league  of  nations  will  explicitly  provide  for  regular 
conferences  between  the  responsible  representatives  of  the  contracting  powers. 

Tlleee  conferences  would  review  the  general  conditions  of  international  relations  and 
would  naturally  pay  special  attention  to  any  difficulty  which  might  seem  to  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world.  They  would  also  receive  and  as  occasion  demanded  discuss 
reports  as  to  the  work  of  any  international  administrative  or  investigating  bodies  work- 
ing under  the  League. 

These  conferences  would  constitute  the  pivot  of  the  lea^e.  They  would  be  meet- 
ings of  statement  responsible  to  their  own  sovereign  parliaments,  and  any  decisions 
taken  would  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  various  allied  conferences  during  the  war, 
have  to  be  unanimous. 

The  following  form  of  oiganizatipn  is  suggested: 

1.  The  conference. — ^Annual  meeting  of  prime  ministers  and  foreign  secretaries  of 
British  Empire,  United  States,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  any  other  States  recognized 
bv  them  as  great  powers.  Quadrennial  meeting  of  representatives  of  all  States  in- 
cluded in  the  league.  There  should  also  be  provision  for  the  summoning  of  special 
conferences  on  the  demand  of  any  one  of  the  great  powers  or,  if  there  were  danger  of 
an  outbreak  of  war,  of  any  member  of  the  league.  (The  composition  of  the  league  will 
be  detennined  at  the  peace  conference.  Definitely  untrustworthy  and  hostile  States, 
e.  g.,  Russia,  should  the  Bolshevist  government  remain  in  power,  diould  be  excluded, 
otherwise  it  is  desirable  not  to  be  too  rigid  in  scrutinizing  qualifications,  since  the  small 
powers  will  in  any  case  not  exercise  any  considerable  influence.) 
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2.  For  the  conduct  of  its  work  the  interstate  conlerence  will  leqnire  a  _ 
secretariat.    The  ejmeral  secretary  should  be  appointed  by  the  great  powefBy'ifpoaaible 
choosing  a  national  of  some  other  country. 

3.  TnUrnational  bodies, — ^The  secretariat  would  be  the  responsible  diannel  of  oom- 
munication  between  the  interstate  oonf erenoe  and  all  international  bodies  tunelaoKung 
under  treaties  guaranteed  by  the  league.    These  would  fall  into  three  daasee: 

(a)  Judicial;  i.  e..  the  existing  Hague  ofganiation  with  any  additions  or  modifica- 
tions made  by  the  leM^e. 

(b)  International  aaministrative  bodies.  Sudi  as  the  sugg^ested  transit  commiflnan. 
To  tnese  would  be  added  bodies  already  formed  under  existing  treaties  (wfaicli  aiv 
very  numerous  and  deal  with  very  important  interests,  e.  g.,  postalunion,  intemmtianal 
labor  office,  etc.). 

(c)  International  commissions  of  enquiry:  e.  g.,  cammission  on  industrial  conditaoBS 
(labor  legislation),  African  conmiission,  armaments  commission. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  above  arrangements  guaranteed  by  or  arisins  out  of  tbm 
general  treaty,  there  would  probably  be  a  periodical  congress  of  delegates  of  tbe 
parliaments  of  the  States  belonging  to  the  league,  as  a  development  out  of  the  eadetiiig 
Interpariiamentary  Union.  A  regular  staple  oi  discussion  for  this  body  would  be 
afforded  by  the  reports  of  the  interstate  conference  and  of  the  different  intematioiia.] 
bodies,  llie  congress  would  thus  cover  the  ground  that  is  at  present  occupied  Inr  ttie 
periodical  Hague  Conference  and  also  the  ground  daimed  oy  the  Socialist  mter- 
national. 

For  the  efficient  conduct  of  all  these  activities  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
permanent  central  meeting-place,  where  the  officials  and  (^cers  of  the  league  would 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  extiaterritoriality.  (Geneva  is  suggested  as  the  most  suitable 
place. 

II. 

PsBVBNnoN  or  Wab. 

The  covenants  for  the  prevention  of  war  which  would  be  embodied  in  the  general 
treaty  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  members  of  the  league  would  bind  themselves  not  to  go  to  war  until  they 
had  submitted  the  questions  at  issue  to  an  international  conference  or  an  arbitnid 
court,  and  until  the  conference  or  court  had  issued  a  report  or  handed  down  an  award. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  lea^e  would  bind  themselves  not  to  g^  to  war  with  any 
member  of  the  leasue  complying  with  the  award  of  a  court  or  with  the  report  of  a 
conference.  For  the  purpose  of  this  clause,, the  report  of  the  conference  must  be 
unanimous,  excluding  the  litigants. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  league  would  undertake  to  regard  themselves,  as  ipso  bcto, 
at  war  with  any  one  of  them  acting  contrary  to  the  above  covenants,  and  to  take, 
jointiy  and  severally,  appropriate  military,  economic  and  other  measure  ag^dnst 
the  recalcitrant  State. 

(4)  The  members  of  the  league  would  bind  themselves  to  take  similar  action,  in 
the  sense  of  the  above  clause,  asainst  any  State  not  being  a  membo'  of  the  league 
which  is  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  member  of  the  league  and  which  does  not  agree 
to  adopt  the  procedure  obligatory  on  members  of  the  league.  (This  is  a  stronger  pro- 
vision than  that  proposed  in  the  Phillimore  Report.) 

The  above  covenants  mark  an  advance  upon  the  practice  of  intemsitional  relations 
previous  to  the  war  in  two  respects:  (1)  In  insuring;  a  necessary  period  of  delay  before 
war  can  break  out  (except  between  two  States  which  are  neither  of  them  memben  of 
the  leagpae;  (2)  In  securing  public  discussion  and  probably  a  public  report  upon 
matters  in  dispute. 

It  should  be  observed  that  even  in  cases  where  the  conference  report  is  not  unani- 
mous, and  therefore  in  no  sense  binding,  a  majmty  report  may  be  issued  and  that 
this  would  be  likely  to  carry  weight  with  the  public  opimon  of  the  States  in  the  league 

a 

Senator  Enox.  What  other  plan  do  you  know  of  besidee  Lord 
Robert  Cecil's  plan,  which  you  nave  just  produced  t 

Mr.  BxTLLTTT.  There  were,  of  course,  the  President's  yarioua 
proposals. 

Senator  Enox.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  President's  original 
proposition  for  a  league  of  nations  with  yout 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  have,  sir. 

Senator  Enox.  Will  you  produce  it  I 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  this  in  two  forms.  I  happen  to  have  a  rather 
curious  document  here,  which  I  hope  may  be  returned  to  me,  inas* 
much  as  it  is  a  unique  copy.  It  is  the  President's  original  proposal, 
written  on  his  own  typewriter,  I  believe,  which  was  presented  to  me 
on  January  10  by  Col.  House,  with  an  inscription  on  the  top  of  it. 

Senator  Enox.  By  Col.  House  t 

Ikfr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  January  10,  1919 1 

Mr.  Bullitt.  1919;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Enox.  Suppose  vou  read  that  inscription  hj  Col.  House. 

Ikfr.  Bullitt  (readm^).  ''For  W.  C.  Bullitt,  in  appreciation  of  your 
help  in  an  hour  of  need.    E.  M.  House,  January  10,  1919." 

Senator  Enox.  That  is  the  President's  original  proposal,  is  it  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  proposal,  I  believe,  was  presented  on  January 
10 — that  is,  the  President  used  this  proposal  as  the  basis  of  discussion 
on  Januarjr  10  with  Mr.  Clemenceau,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.  I  am  not  certain  of  that.  I  was  informed  of  what  it 
was  to  be  used  for  by  Col.  Hoiise.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the 
President  so  used  it  or  not;  but  this  was  the  President's  original  propo- 
sition. The  notes  on  the  side  of  it,  where  you  find  rrferences  such  as 
"H-21/'  were  with  reference  to  an  earlier  proposition  of  Col.  House 
to  the  rresident. 

Senator  Enox.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  t 

Mr.  BuLLHT.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandbgee.  Did  you  see  it  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.'  I  did  not,  sir. 

CThe  document  last  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
''Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  2,"  and  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

BULUTT  EZHIIUT  No.  2. 

(Note  in  pencil:    For  W.  G.  Bullitt.    In  appreciation  of  your  help  in  an  hour  ai 

need.    £.  M.  House,  Jan.  10/19.) 

COVENANT. 

ntEAMBLE. 

In  order  to  eecure  peace,  eecuritv,  and  orderly  government  by  the  preKription  of 
open,  just,  and  honorable  relations  oetween  nations,  by  the  firm  estabushment  of  the 
understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treafy  obligations 
in  the  dealings  of  oiganizea  peoples  with  one  another,  the  powers  signatory  to  ^lis 
covenant  and  agreement  jointly  and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  league 
of  nations. 

Articlb  I. 

The  action  of  the  signatory  powers  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  be  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  body  of  delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  of  the  contracting  powers  accredited  to  H.  and  the  minister  for 
fonngn  a£bin  of  H.  The  meeting  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat 
of  government  of  H.  and  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  H.  shall  be  the  presidi^ 
officer  of  the  body. 

Whenever  the  delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  temporarilv 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  S.,  in  which  case  the  ambassador  or  minister  to  n. 
of  the  country  in  which  the  meetine  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro  tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  powen  to  assist  its  representative 
in  the  body  of  delesates  by  any  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that  may 
seem  best  to  it,  ana  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative  for  its 
regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 
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Abuclb  II. 

The  body  of.  delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  powor  to 
appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  refxri  upon 
any  mattere  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  ri^t  of  the  body  of  delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member,  to 
discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  best,  any  matter  lying  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  league  of  nations  as  defined  in  this  covenant,  or  any  matter  likely 
to  affect  Uie  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  body  of  del^sates  taken^in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  this  covenant  shjJl  be 
first  formulated  and  agreed  ui>on  by  an  executive  council,  which  shall  act  either  by 
reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives  of 
the  great  powers  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation  froni  two 
pan^,  one  of  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  ranking 
next  i^ter  the  great  powera  and  the  other  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  Statee 
(a  classification  which  the  body  of  delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be  but  one  less 
than  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers;  and  three  or  more  n^ative  votes  in  the 
coundl  shfdl  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  propoMd. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  body  of  delegates  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  executive  council,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  body  of  delegates  themselves,  shall  have  the  effect  of 
ecommendations  to  the  several  governments  of  the  league. 

The  executive  council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  secretariat  and  staff  and  may 
appoint  joint  committees  chosen  from  the  body  of  delegates  or  omsisting  of  specially 
qualifiea  persons  outside  of  that  body,  for  the  stud]^  and  systematic  consideration  of 
tne  international  questions  with  which  the  council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  qaea- 
tions  likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  or  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  Uie 
necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  oflices  of 
the  signatory  powers  and  with  any  governments  or  agencies  which  may  he  acting  as 
mandatories  of  the  league  of  nations  m  any  part  of  the  world. 

Articlb  III. 

The  contracting  powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity;  but  it  is  understood  between  them  that  such  territorial  rcaidjust- 
ments,  if  any,  as  may  in  the  future  become  necessary  by  reason  of  diangjes  in  present 
racial  conditions  ana  aspirations  or  present  social  and  political  relationsmps,  pursuant 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also  such  territorial  readjustments  as  may 
in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  tiie  del^ates  be  demanSed  by  the  welfare  and 
manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  may  be  effected  if  aj^reeable  to  those 
peoples;  and  that  territorial  changes  may  in  equity  involve  material  comp^M^tion. 
The  contracting  powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  superior  m  importance  to  every  question  of  pohtical  jurisdiction  or  boundary. 

Articlb  IY. 

H.  21.  The  contracting  powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  peace  will  requiro  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  inter- 
national obligations;  and  the  delegates  are  directed  to  formulate  at  once  plans  by 
which  such  a  reduction  may  be  brought  about.  The  plan  so  formulated  shall  be 
binding  when,  and  only  when,  unanimously  approved  by  the  governments  signatory 
to  this  covenant. 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  powers  subscribing  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  which  this  covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abolish 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  forces  of  defence  and  of  international  action  shall  consist  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  expert  inquiry, 
by  the  agreements  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  roferred  to  in  the  last 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  body  of  delegates  shall  also  determine^  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  direct  military  eauipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reason- 
able  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament; 
and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the 
boKdy  of  delegates. 

The  contracting  powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  shall 
not  be  manu&ctured  by  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  shall 
be  full  and  frank  pubhcity  as  to  all  national  armamentB  and  military  or  naval  pro- 
grammes. 
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Abticlb  V. 

H.  13.  The  contracting  powers  jointly  and  Bevendly  agree  that,  should  disputes  or 
difficulties  arise  between  or  among  them  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  settled  or  ad- 
justed by  the  ordinary  processes  <»  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed  force 
without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitra- 
tion or  to  inquiry  oy  the  executive  council  of  the  body  of  delegates  or  until  there  has 
been  an  awud  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  the  executive  council;  and  t^t 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of.Uie  league  of 
nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  decision  of  the  executive 
coundl. 

The  powers  signatory  to  this  covenant  undertake  and  a^ree  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difficmty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  question 
of  tne  law  of  nations,  with  re^fsixd  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty^  as  to  any  tact  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any 
flJl^d  damage  and  tne  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  oe  made  therefor,  if 
sudS  dispute  or  difficulty  can  not  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject  matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in  full 
good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  when 
there  are  but  two  such  parties,  and  the  tmrd  by  the  two  thus  selected.  When  there 
are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator  shall  be  named  by  each  of 
the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  shall  add  to  their  number  others 
of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited  to  the  number  which  will 
suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added  in  case  of  a  tie  vote  among 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case  the  arbitrators  chosen  by 
the  contending  parties  can  not  agree  upon  an  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the 
additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by  the  body  of  delegates. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  may  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  delegates,  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
was  unanimous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  del^tes*in  case  the  decidon  of  the 
arbitrators  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  tiie  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  smil]  apply  to  the  executive  council  to  take  the 
matter  under  consideration  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it  may 
deem  wise  in  the  circumstances.  The  counol  shall  immediately  accept  the  refer- 
ence and  give  notice  to  the  other  party  or  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  a  full  he  rin^,  investUAtion,  and  consideration.  It  AM  ascertain  all  me 
facts  involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
wise  and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated  to  secure 
a  juBt  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  league  shall  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executive  council  any  and  all  information  that  may  be  in  their  possession  whidi 
in  any  way  bears  ux)on  the  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  and  the  executive  council 
shall  do  everything  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisions  oi  the  executive  council  shall  be  addressed  to 
tlie  disputants^  and  shall  not  have  the  force  of  a  binding  verdict.  Should  the  execu- 
tive council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  members 
of  the  executive  coundl  to  pubHsh  their  several  conclusions  or  recommendations; 
and  sucli  publication  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  either  or  any  of  the 
disputants. 

Abticlb  VI. 

Should  any  contracting  power  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under  Artide  V  it 
•ball  thereby  ipso  facto  oecome  at  war  with  ail  the  members  of  the  league,  which 
shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  complete  economic  and  financial  boycott,  including 
the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse 
between  their  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the 
prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse 
between  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  tiie  subjects  of  any  other 
Stote,  whether  a  member  of  the  league  of  nations  or  not. 
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It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  executive  council  of  the  body  of  delegmtea 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  memberB  of 
the  league  of  nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  league  be  excused  from  making  any  contribuCioa 
to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  oovenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  mibiect  to 
perpetual  disarmamemt  and  to  the  regulations  with  r^;ard  to  a  peace  establishment 
provided  for  new  States  under  the  terms  of  supplementary  Article  3. 

Abticlb  VTI. 

If  any  power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  off 
war,  against  another  power  before  submitting  the  <tispute  involved  to  arbitiatoiB  or 
consideration  by  the  executive  council  as  herem  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or  bee;in 
hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which  has  been 
decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowered  as  herein  provided,  tlie 
contracting  powers  hereby  bind  themselves  not  only  to  cease  all  commerce  aad  inter- 
course with  that  power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that 
power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  use  any  force  that 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Articlb  VIII. 

H.  5, 7, 8.  Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  league  of  nations 
and  to  all  the  powers  signatory  hereto,  and  those  powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take 
any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  of  the  nations 
signatory  or  adherent  to  this  covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  body  of  delegates 
to  any  circumstances  anywhere  which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  tike 
good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  delegates  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whenever  war  is  rumoured  or  threat- 
ened, and'  also  whenever  the  delegate  of  any  power  shall  inform  the  delegates  that  a 
meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occasions  as 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 

Articlb  IX. 

H.  16,  17.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  contracting  powers 
and  a  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant,  the  contracting  power  involved  hereby  binds 
itself  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  to  aihi- 
tration.  If  the  other  power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision 
or  to  arbitration,  the  contracting  power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
body  of  delegates.  The  delegates  shall  in  such  case,  in  the  name  of  the  league  of 
nations,  invite  the  power  not  a  pwrty  to  this  covenant  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party  aDd 
to  submit  its  case  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that  power  consents  it 
is  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable  to  the 
submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all  respects  applicable 
to  the  dispute  both  in  favour  of  and  against  such  power  as  if  it  were  a  party  to  this 
covenant. 

In  case  the  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
delegates  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  council 
immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute 
involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  contracting  powers  as  may  seem 
best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 

Article  X. 

H.  18.  If  hostilities  should  be  b^gun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against  the  contract- 
ing power  by  the  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant  before  a  decision  of  tiie  dispute  by 
arbitrators  or  betore  investigation,  report,  and  recommendation  by  the  executive 
coimcil  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  contracting 
powers  shall  thereupon  cease  all  commerce  and  communication  with  that  power 
and  shall  also  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  power  to  all  com- 
merce or  intercourse  with  any  jMirt  of  the  world,  employing  jointly  any  force  that 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  contracting  powers  shall  also  unite 
in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  contracting  power  i«ainst  which  hostile  action  has 
been  taken,  combining  their  armed  forces  in  its  behaliT 
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AbtigiiB  XI. 

H.  19.  In  case  of  a  dispute  between  States  not  parties  to  this  covenant,  any  contract- 
ing power  may  brin^  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates,  who  shall  thereupon 
tenaer  the  good  ofSces  of  the  league  of  nations  with  a  view  to  the  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  States,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  wree  to  submit  its  interests 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  leapue  of  nations,  that 
State  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  contracting  power.  If  no  one  of  the  States,  parties 
to  the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  delmtes  shall,  through  the  executive  coun> 
oil,  of  their  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  reconmiendation  to  their 
Governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Abticlb  XII. 

H.  22  Any  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant,  whose  government  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  self  government,  may  apply  to  the  body  d  dele^tes  for  leave  to 
become  a  party.  If  the  delegates  shall  r^ara  the  granting  Uiereof  as  likely  to  promote 
the  peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  world,  they  may  act  favourably  on  the  application, 
and  their  favourable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  power  so  applying  in  all 
respects  a  full  signatory  party  to  this  covenant.  This  action  shall  require  tiie  afiSrma* 
tive  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  del^ates. 

Articlb  XIII. 

H.  23.  The  contracting  powers  severally  aeree  that  the  present  covenant  and  con- 
vention is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  nereof,  and  solemnlv  engage  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments inconsistent  with  Hie  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  league 
of  nations  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  covenant,  have  undertaken  any 
treatv  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  prociire  its  release  from  such  obli- 
gations. 

BUFFLEMBNTART  AOBBBMBNT8. 
I. 

In  respect  of  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austria-Hungary, 
and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Qeman 
Empire,  the  league  of  nations  shall  be  regarded  as  the  residuary  trustee  with  soverei^ 
rigjit  of  ultimate  disposal  or  of  continu^  administration  in  accordance  with  certain 
fundamental  principles  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  this  reversion  and  control  shall 
exclude  all  rights  or  privileges  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  any  power. 

These  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  of  these 
taritories  by  any  State  either  within  the  league  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the  future 
government  of  these  peoples  and  territories  ue  rule  of  self-determination,  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  to  their  form  of  government,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably  applied, 
and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  primarily 
upon  the  well-considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  necessary  in  respect  of 
these  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  and  self-oiganized 
autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  function  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  the  league  of 
nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  league  of  nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or 
adminsitration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organized  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  aeent  or  mandatory:  but  whenever  and 
whesever  possible  t)r  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory;  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated 
or  approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  degree  or  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exerdsed  by  the  mandatary 
State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  league  in  a  special  act 
or  charter  which  shaU  reserve  to  the  league  complete  power  ol  supervision  and  of 
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untimate  control,  and  which  ehall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or 
governmental  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  league  for  the  redresB  or  correction  of 
any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatary  State  or  agency,  or  for  the  substitutica 
of  some  other  State  or  agency  as  mandatary. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  Tnaintjiin 
the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  eoual  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this  oovenant* 
in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  such  people  or 
territory. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  nodlitary  or 
naval  force  in  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  league  itself  for  the  purposes 
of  internal  police. 

IV. 

■ 

No  new  State  arising  or  created  from  the  old  empires  of  Austria-Hungary,  or  Turkey 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  league  or  admitted  into  its  membership  except  on  conditioB 
that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed 
by  the  league  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

As  successor  to  the  Empire,  the  league  of  nations  is  empowered,  directly  and  without 
ri^ht  of  delegation,  to  watch  over  the  relaticnis  inter  se  of  all  new  independent  States 
ansiog  or  created  out  of  the  Empires,  and  shall  assume  and  fulfil  the  duty  of  concili- 
ating and  composing  differences  between  them  with  a  view  to  the  nudntesaace  of 
set^d  order  and  the  general  peace. 

V. 

« 

The  powers  signatary  or  adherent  to  this  covenant  agree  that  they  will  themselves 
seek  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labour  for  all  those 
within  tiieir  several  jurisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  and  that  they  will 
exert  their  influence  in  fovour  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and 
like  safeguards  wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  league  of  nations  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  conditicHi 
precedent  to  their  reception  as  independent  or  autonomous  states,  to  accord  to  all 
racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly  Uie  same  treat- 
ment and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the  radal  or  F^atj^nnl 
majority  of  their  people. 

Senator  Knox.  If  jon  do  not  mind,  I  would  rather  you  would  go 
on  and  tell  the  stor^  m  your  own  way.  You  see  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  I  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  history  of  the  yarious  proposals, 
by  whom  they  were  discussed  and  to  whom  they  were  referred,  ana 
how  they  were  considered  by  others.    Do  you  sea  what  I  wantf 

Mr.  BnLLTTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Go  on  and  tell  it  in  your  own  way. 

Ikfr.  BuLUTT.  There  are  slight  changes  in  the  printing  of  the  presi- 
dent's first  proposal,  and  the  first  proposal  here,  because  of  curious 
spellings  in  places  in  the  original  of  the  proposal.  I  have  here  a 
first  pnnting  of  it,  which  you  would  perhaps  prefer  to  have. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  we  will  put  them  both  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Of  course  Mr.  BuUitt  will  be  expecting  to  have  these 
documents  back. 

The  Geaibman.  If  you  know  that  the  print  is  accurately  printed 
from  that,  perhaps  that  would  be  better. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes :  but  that  is  not  those  papers,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BuuLTTT.  I  doubt  if  it  is. 

The  Chaibbcan.  You  have  it,  anyway,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
put  them  both  in. 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  have  here  three  drafts  of  American  mrojects,  but 
what  I  believe  was  the  first  American  draft  is  this.  This  was  the 
first  printing  [indicating].    This,  sir,  is  another  proposal. 
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(The  printed  copy  of  the  first  proposal  above  referred  to,  marked 
-Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  3/'  is  here  pnnted  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

BniUTT  Exhibit  No.  8. 

ooybnamt. 

Prbamblb. 

In  order  to  secure  peftce,  tecurity,  and  orderly  government  by  the  prescription  of 
open,  just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  fiim  establishment  of  the 
understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  trea^  obb'gations 
in  the  dedings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  Powers  signatory  to  tJiis 
covenent  and  agreement  jointly  and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  Uie  League 
of  Nations. 

Aruclb  I. 

The  action  of  the  Signatory  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Bod;^  of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of 
the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  contracting  Powers  accredited  to  H.  and  the 
ICinister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  The  meetinjss  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be 
held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  H.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiurs  of  H.  shall 
be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Bod;^. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  tempo- 
rarUy  at  the  aeatof  government  of  B.  or  of  S.,  in  which  case  the  Ambassador  or  Minister 
to  H.  of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro 
tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  to  assist  its  representative 
in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that  may 
seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  substitute  uj)on  occasion  a  special  representative  ro  its 
regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 

AxnoLB  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  repKxrt  upon 
any  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shidl  be  the  right  of  the  Body  oi  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member,  to 
discusSj  either  publidy  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  best,  any  matter  lying  witnLi 
the  iunsdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  defined  in  this  Govenant,  or  any  matter 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  this  Govenant 
shall  be  fint  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an  Executive  Goundl,  which  shall  act 
either  by  reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Great  Powers  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation 
from  two  panels,  one  of  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States 
ranking  next  aftor  the  Great  Powers  and  the  other  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor 
States  (a  classification  which  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may 
from  time  to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be  but 
one  less  than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers;  and  thiee  or  more  negative 
votes  in  the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  Body  of  Delegates  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Council,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  themselves,  shall  have  the  effect  of 
recommendations  to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and  staff  and  may 
appoint  joint  committees  chosen  from  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  consisting  of  specially 
qualified  persons  outside  of  that  Bod^r,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consiaeration 
A  the  international  questions  with  which  the  Councd  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  ques- 
tions likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  of  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices 
<rf  the  signatory  powers  and  with  any  governments  or  asencies  which  may  be  acting 
as  mandatories  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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Article  III. 

The  Oontractuig  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity;  but  it  is  understood  between  them  that  such  territorial 
readjustments,  if  anjr,  as  mav  in  the  future  become  necessary  by  reason  of  changes  in 
present  racial  conditions  ana  aspirations  or  present  social  and  political  relationahips* 
pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also  such  territorial  readjusfmente 
as  may  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  Del^ates  be  demanded  by  the  welfare 
and  manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  may  be  effected  if  agreeable  to  tiiose 
peoples;  and  that  territorial  chsm^s  may  in  equity  involve  material  compenaarioii. 
The  Contracting  Powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the  j^esice  of 
the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  of  Political  jurisdiction  or 
boundary. 

Article  IY. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  establiahment  and  main- 
tenance of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enfcrcement  of  common  action  of  international 
obligations;  and  the  Delegates  are  directed  to  formulate  at  once  plans  by  which  audi 
a  reduction  may  be  brought  about.  The  plan  so  formulated  shall  be  binding  when, 
and  only  when,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Governments  signatory  to  this 
Covenant. 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  Powers  subscribing  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  which  this  Covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abdMh 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  fcMrces  of  d^ence  and  of  international  action  shall  consist  of  ^^«^^*»ft  or 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  expert  inquiry, 
by  the  agreements  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  referred  to  in  the  lak 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideniition  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  direct  military  equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reason- 
able in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disannament; 
and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded-  without  the  permiapion  of  the 
Body  of  Delegates. 

The  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  shall 
not  be  manufactvued  by  |>rivate  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  shall 
be  full  and  frank  pulAicity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval 
(Mrogranunes. 

Abticlb  y. 

The  Contracting  Powers  jointly  and  severally  agree  that  should  disputes  or  difficul- 
ties arise  between  or  among  them  which  can  not  be  satisractorily  settled  or  adjusted 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  na  case  resort  to  armed  force 
without  previously  submittinj^  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitration 
<tf  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  until  there  has 
been  an  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  Uiat 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  who  cmnpUes  «rith  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

The  Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  undertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difficmty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  question 
of  tne  law  of  nations,  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  fsuct  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obligaticm,  or  as  to  any  al- 
leged damage  and  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor,  if 
such  dispute  or  difiiculty  cannot  be  satis&u^torily  settled  by  the  (Hdinary  processee  of 
negotiation,  submit  the  whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in  fuU 
good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  l>e  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  when 
there  are  but  tw<ysuch  parties,  and  the  third  by  the  two  thus  sdected.  When  there 
are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator  shall  be  named  by  each  of 
the  sev^al  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  shall  add  to  their  number  others 
of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited  to  the  number  which  will 
suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added  in  case  of  a  tie  vote 
among  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case  the  arbitratoiB 
chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  additional  arbitrator  or  arbi- 
trators, the  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitratora  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Body  of 
Delegates. 
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On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dimmite  the  deddon  of  the  arbitratanmay  be  set 

dde  by  a  vote  of  three-foorthB  of  the  Uel^ates,  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitraton 
was  anammous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Dele^tes  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  tiie 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shajl  apply  to  the  Executive  Council  to  take 
the  matter  under  consideration  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it  may 
deem  wise  in  the  circumstances.  The  Council  shall  immediately  accept  the  reference 
and  give  notice  to  the  other  party  or  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  full  hearing^  investigation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  all  the  facts 
involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  wise 
and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated  to  secure  a  just 
and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  League  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Executive  CouncU  any  and  all  information  that  may  be  in  their  possession  which 
in  any^  way  bears  upon  tne  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  ana  the  Executive 
Council  shall  do  every  thing  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisioits  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force  of  a  binding  verdict.  Should 
the  Executive  Council  faU  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  publish  their  several  conclusions  or  recommen- 
dations; and  such  publications  shall  not  be  reparded  as  an  unMendly  act  by  either  or 
any  of  the  disputants. 

Abttclb  YI. 

Should  any  contracting  Power  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under  Article  V,  it 
shall  thereby  ipto/aeto  become  at  war  with  all  the  members  of  the  League,  which  shall 
immediately  subject  it  to  a  complete  economic  and  financial  boycott,  including  the 
severance  qi  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prc^bition  of  all  intercourse  between 
their  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention, 
so  br  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  subjects  of  any  other  State,  whether 
a  member  of  the  Leafi:ue  of  Nations  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  privQege  and  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any  contribution  to 
the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  i>eace,  be  subject  to 
perpetual  disarmament  and  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establishment 
provided  for  new  States  under  the  terms  Supplemental^  Article  3. 

Abticlb  VII. 

If  any  Power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of 
war,  against  another  Power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or 
begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which 
has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowerea  as  herein 
provided,  the  Contracting  Powers  h6reby  bind  themselves  not  only  to  cease  all  com- 
merce and  intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closinff 
the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and 
to  use  any  force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object 

Akticlb  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war.  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
all  the  Powers  sienatory  hereto,  and  those  Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any 
action  that  may  oe  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nationiL 
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It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendlsr  right  of  eadi  of  the 
signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Ck)Yenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Bodv  of  Delefwtes 
to  any  circumstances  suiywhere  which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  ihe 
good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  Delegates  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whenever  war  is  rumored  or  threat- 
ened, and  f3so  whenever  the  Delegate  of  any  Power  shall  inform  the  Delegates  that 
a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  Del^;ates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occasLoiis  as 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 

AxnoLB  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contracting  Powers  and  Power 
not  a  party  to  this  C)ovenant,  the  Contracting  Power  involved  hereby  binds  itaelf  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  arbitratioQ. 
If  the  other  Power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbi- 
tration, the  Contracting  Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates.  The  Del^;ates  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name  of  the  League  of  Natione, 
invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party  and  to  submit 
its  case  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that  Pow^  consents  it  is  hereby 
afi;reed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable  to  the  submlasion 
of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all  respects  applicable  to  the  dispute 
both  m  fkvour  of  and  against  such  Power  as  if  it  were  a  party  to  this  Covenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Delegates  to  become  ad  noc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council 
inunediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute 
involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contracting  Powera  as  may  seem 
beet  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 

Arttclb  X« 

If  hostilities  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against  the  Contracting 
Power  by  the  Power  not  a  part;;^  to  this  Covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by 
arbitrators  or  before  investigation,  report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  Contracting 
Powers  shfUl  thereupon  cease  all  commerce  and  communication  with  that  Power  ano 
shall  also  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  all  commerce 
or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world,  employing  jointly  any  force  that  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Contracting;  Powers  shall  also  unite  in 
coming  to  tiie  assistance  of  the  Contracting  Power  against  which  hostile  action  has 
been  token,  combining  their  armed  forces  in  its  behau. 

Articlb  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  states  not  parties  to  this  Covenant,  any  Contracting 
Power  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Delegates,  who  shall  th^eupon 
tmider  the  good  offices  of  the.  League  of  Nations  with  a  view  to  the  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interests 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations^  that 
state  shall  ad  hoc  he  deemed  a  Contracting  Power.  If  no  one  of  the  states,  parties  to 
the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  Delegates  shall,  through  the  Execative 
Council,  of  their  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendation  to 
th&i  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Abticlb  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  government  is  based  upon  principle 
of  popular  self-government,  mav  apply  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  for  leave  to  berome 
a  paity.  If  the  Delegates  shall  roeard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to  promote  the 
peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  may  act  favourably  on  the  applicatioii, 
their  favourable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  Power  so  appl ving  in  all  respects 
a  full  8ifi:natory  party  to  this  Covenant.  This  action  shall  require  tne  affirmative  vote 
of  two-udrds  of  the  Delegates. 
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AsncLB  XIII. 

The  Contracting  Powers  seveiaUy  agree  that  the  i>reB6nt  Covenant  and  Conven- 
tion is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  tnUr  m  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  thkt  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engage^ 
ments  inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  anv  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  tho  Loague 
of  Nations  snail,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  have  undertaken  any 
treaty  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  ^a|l 
be  the  duly  of  such  Power  to  take  immediato  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such 
oblij^tionfl. 

BUPPLBMSNTART  AGRBEMINTe. 

I. 

• 

In  respect  to  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austrifr-Hunsary , 
and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  regarded  as  the  residuary  trustee  with 
sovereign  right  of  ultimate  disposal  or  of  continued  administration  in  accordance 
with  certain  fundamental  principles  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  this  reversion  and  con- 
trol shall  exclude  all  rights  or  privileges  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  any  Power. 

These  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  of  those 
territories  by  any  State  either  within  the  League  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the 
future  government  of  these  peoples  and  territories  the  rule  of  self-determination,  or 
the  consent  of  the  governed  to  their  form  of  government,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonaolv 
applied,  and  all  policies  of  adminirtration  or  economic  development  be  basod  pi2* 
marily  upon  the  well-considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  necessarv  in  respect  of 
these  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  and  solf-organized 
autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  function  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  tiie  IxSkgue  of 
Nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  bohalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  fer  the  League  of  Nations  to  delegate  its  authority^  control,  or 
administration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organized  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  asent  or  mandatoiv ;  but  whenever  or  whore- 
ever  possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated  or 
approved  by  tiie  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  manda- 
tary State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  League  in  a  special 
Act  or  Charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of  supervision  and 
of  intimate  control,  and  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  sudi  territory  or 
governmental  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  (or  the  redress  or  correction  of 
any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatary  State  or  agency  or  for  the  substitution 
of  some  otiier  State  or  agency,  as  mandatary. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this  Cove- 
nan^  in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  such  people 
or  territory. 

The  mandatary  State  or  a^ncy  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force  in  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  League  itseu  for  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  police. 

IV. 

No  new  State  arising  or  created  from  the  old  Empires  of  Austria-Hungary,  or  Turkey 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  League  or  admitted  into  its  memberahip  except  on  condi- 
tion that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards 
prescribed  by  the  League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

As  success  to  the  Empires,  the  League  of  Nations  is  empowered,  diroctly  and  with- 
out rig^t  of  del^ation,  to  watch  over  the  relations  inter  $$  oi  %n  new  independent 
States  arising  oi  created  out  of  the  Empires,  and  shall  assume  and  fulfil  the  du^  oi 
conciliating  and  composing  differences  oetween  them  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  settled  order  and  tne  general  peace. 
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V. 

The  PoweiB  signatoTy  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  agree  tiiat  tfaey  will  themselves 
■ook  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labour  for  all  thooe 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  who  are  eng^aged  in  manual  labour  and  that  they 
will  exert  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy 
and  Uko  safeguards  wherever  thoir  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  Leasfue  of  Nations  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  ae  a  condi- 
tion procedent  to  their  reception  as  independent  or  autonomous  States,  to  accord  to 
all  racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly  the  same 
treatment  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the  racial  or  national 
majority  of  their  people. 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  This  is  another  proposal.  After  the  first  proposal 
was  printed,  it  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller  ana  Mr. 
Gordon  Auchincloss,  who  acted  as  international  law  advisers.  Mr. 
Auchincloss  was  also  Col.  House's  secretary.  They  prepared  ths 
document,  which  contains  their  advice,  conunents,  and  suggestions 
on  the  subject. 

Senator  £[!nox.  That  is,  after  the  President's  draft  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  Miller  and  Auchincloss  made  comments  and  sug" 
gestion  ? 

Mr.  BuixTTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  That  should  be  identified,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(The  document  last  referred  to  was  marked  oy  the!  reporter 
'^BuUitt  Exhibit  No.  4,"  and  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 
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Senator  Bkandeoeb.  Are  those  so  indicated  or  separated  as  to 
show  what  su^ested  changes  Mr.  Auchincloss  made  and  what 
suggestions  Mr.  Miller  made  ? 

A&.  Bullitt.  Oh,  no;  they  were  prepared  in  conjunction.  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Auchincloss  were  law  partners  in  New  x  ork,  and  they 
acted  in  close  cooperation  in  everything  in  Paris,  and  I  could  not  say, 
at  all,  which  was  Mr.  Auchincloss's  work  and  wnich  was  Mr.  Miller^. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Mr.  Hirst  collaborated  also,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Who ! 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Mr.  Hirst. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  never  heard  the  name. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  an  Englishman. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  An  English  international  law  expert. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  you  say  you  put  in  the  Smuts  plan  also  f 

Mr.  BuLLiiT.  I  have  not  put  it  in. .  I  have  it  here. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  All  right. 

Afr.  Bullitt.  The  President  tiien,  after  his  discussions,  I  believe, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  French  and  Britudi  Crovemments,  took  his 
original  proposal  and  made  certain  changes  in  it.  This  is  the  ordinal 
of  that  document,  also.  It  was  also  presented  to  me  by  Col.  Ht>use, 
and  has  the  President's  own  changes  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  it. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  dilapidated. 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  will  be  very  careful  of  these  papers. 
None  of  these  papers  are  to  be  sent  to  tha  Printing  Office,  but  copies 
of  them  sent. 

(The  document  last  referred  to  was  marked  ''Bullitt  Exhibit  No. 
5 ",  and  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

BtTLLTrr  ExHiBrr  No.  5. 
(Seal:  Woodrow  Wilson) 

covxnant. 

Prbamblb. 

In  order  to  secure  international  peacQ  and  security,  and  ofdwly  govemmeat  by  the 
prescription  of  open,  just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm 
eatabliahment  of  the  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct 
among  governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for 
all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  and  «i 
order  to  promote  international  cooperation,  the  Powers  signatory  to  this  covenant  and 
agreement  jointly  and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  Leagtte  of  Nations. 

Abtiolk  I. 

The  action  of  the  Signatoiy  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this  agfoomont  covenant 
shall  be  affected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body  of  Del^ates  which  shall  con- 
siat  of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  contractii^  Powers  accredited  to  H.  and 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  The  meeting  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall 
be  held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  H.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  AfiEairs  of  H.  diall 
be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Body. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessarv  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  temporarjlv 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  S.,  in  which  case  the  Ambassador  or  Minister  to  H. 
of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro  tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  to  aasiBt  its  representa- 
tive in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  anv  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that 
ma^  seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative 
for  its  regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 
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Article  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  anv  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  ol  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  anjr  member, 
to  discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  mav  deem  best,  any  matter  lying  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  as  defined  in  this  Covenant,  or  any  matter 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  mnted  to  them  under  the  Covenant  shall 
ha  fin^  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  diall  act  either 
by  reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Great  Powers  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation  from  two 
panels,  one  of  which  snail  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  ranking 
next  after  the  Great  Powers  and  the  other  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  States 
(a  classification  which  the  Bodv  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter),  such  a  ni^ber  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be  but  one  less 
than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers;  and  three  or  more  negative  votes  in 
the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  hissed  or  actions  taken  by  tho  Body  of  Dolcgatco  upon  the  rccom 
mcndation  of  the  Executive  Council,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  themselves,  shall  have  tJie  effect  of 
recommendations  to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and  staff  and  ma^  ap- 
point joint  committees,  chosen  trom  the  l^ody  of  Delegates  or  consisting  of  specially 
aualified  persons  outside  of  that  Body,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consideration  of 
le  international  questions  with  which  the  Council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  questions 
likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  or  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices  of  the 
eignatoxy  powers  and  with  any  governments  or  agendes  which  may  be  acting  as  man- 
datories of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Articlb  III. 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  int^rity  as  against  eaaimal  aggremon;  but  it  is  understood  between  them 
that  such  territorial  readjustments,  if  any,  as  may  in  the  future  become  necessary  by 
reason  of  changes  in  present  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social  and 
political  relationships,  pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also  such 
territorial  readjustments  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates  be 
demanded  by  the  welfare  and  manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  may  be 
effected  if  agreeable  to  those  peoples  and  to  the  State  from  whi/ch  the  territory  is  separated 
or  to  which  it  is  added;  and  that  territorial  chan^  may  in  equity  involve  material  com- 
pensation. The  Contracting  Powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  of  Political  jurisdiction 
or  boundary. 

Articlb  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 


consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  mter- 
nation  obligations;  and  the  DologotoD  mro  Executive  Covndl  is  directed  to  formulate 
at  once  plans  by  which  such  a  reduction  may  be  brought  about.    The  plan  so  formu- 


lated shall  be  binding  when,  and  only  when,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernments signatory  to  this  Covenant. 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  Powers  subscribing  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  whidi  this  Covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abolish 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  forces  of  defence  and  of  international  action  shall  consist  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed ,  after  expert  inquiry, 
by  the  agreements  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  referred  to  in  the  last 
preceding  paragraph. 

Tlie  Body  of  Dclogatca  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  several  governments  what  direct  military  equipment  and  armament 
is  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme 
of  disarmament;  and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the 
permission  of  the  Body  of  Del^ates. 

139027**— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 ^77 
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The  Contracting  Powen  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  wmr  shall 
not  be  manufactured  b^  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  shall 
be  full  and  frank  pubhcity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  pro- 
grammes. 

AirncLBfl  y. 

The  Contracting  Powers  jointly  and  severally  ame  that,  should  disputes  or  diffi- 
culties  arise  between  or  among  them  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  or  adjusted 
b]^  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed  force 
without  previously  submitting  Uie  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitra- 
tion or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  until  there 
has  been  an  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  the  !Executive  Council*  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  League  o< 
Nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

The  Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  undertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difficmty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  question 
of  tne  law  of  nations,  with  re^rard  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty^  as  to  any  fact  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any 
alleged  damage  and  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor, 
if  such  dispute  or  difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the.  ordinary  proceases 
of  negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in 
full  ^>od  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  disnute/rom  ouUide 
Vicir  own  nationalSt  when  there  are  but  two  such  parties,  and  the  tnird  by  the  two 
thus  selected.  When  there  are  more  than  two  parities  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator 
shall  be  named  by  each  of  the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  shall 
add  to  their  number  others  of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited 
to  the  number  which  will  suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added 
in  case  of  a  tie  vote  among  the  arbi^tors  chosen  by  the  contendix^  parties.  In  caae 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  additional 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  Body  of  Dologatoa  Executive  Council. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  mav  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates,  in  rase  the  decision  of  the  arfoitratora 
was  unanimous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  D^e^tes  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
urfoitrators  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  Council  to  take 
the  matter  under  consideration  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it 
may  deem  wise  in  the  circumstances. 

The  Coundl  shall  immediately  accept  the  reference  and  give  notice  to  the  etiier 
party  or  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements  lor  a  full  hearing,  inves- 
tigation, and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  and  as  soon  as  possible  make  put^ 
all  the  facts  involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  wise  and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated  to 
secure  a  just  and  lasting  setUement.  Other  members  of  the  League  shall  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  information  that  may  be  in  their 
possession  which  in  any  way  bears  upon  the  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  and 
the  Executive  Council  shall  do  everything  in  its  x)ower  by  way  of  mediation  or  con- 
ciliation to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisions  of  the  Executive 
Council  shall  be  addressed  to  the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force  of  a  binding 
verdict.  Should  the  Executive  Council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  shall  be 
the  privilege  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Coundl  to  publish  their  several  oondn- 
sions  or  recommendationsV  and  such  publications  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
friendly act  bv  either  or  any  of  the  disputants. 

Every  awara  by  arbitrators  and  every  decision  by  the  Exeevtire  Council  upon  a  matter 
in  dispute  between  States  must  be  rendered  within  twelve  months  qfter/orvfuU  rrferaiee. 
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Artiglb  VI. 

Should  any  contracting  Power  break  or  diaregard  its  covenants  under  Article  V, 
it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  become  at  war  with  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
aqainst  all  the  members  of  the  League^  which  shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  com- 
plete economic  and  financial  boycott,  including  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial 
relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  subjects  and  the  subjects 
of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention,  so  far  as  poBsible,  of  all  financial, 
commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the  subjects  oi  the  covenant-breaking 
State  and  the  subjects  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  Ezecnitive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  Leasee  be  excused  from  making  any  contribution  to 
the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  tne  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  subiect  to 
perpotuftl  dioarmamont  and-te  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establisnnient 
provided  for  new  States  under  the  terms  Supplementuy  Article  IV. 

Abticlb  VII 

If  any  power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of 
war,  against  another  Power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrlktors  or 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or 
begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which 
has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowerea  as  herein 
provided,  the  Contracting  rowers  hereby  bind  thcmsolvco  engage  not  only  to  cease 
all  commerce  and  intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and 
closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the 
world  and  to  use  any  force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Articlb  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war.  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
all  the  Powers  signatory  hereto,  and  those  Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friend] )r  right  of  each  of  the  nations 
signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any  circumstances  anywhere  wMch  threaten  to  disturb 
international  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends. 

The  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whenever 
war  is  rumored  or  threatened,  and  also  whenever  the  Delegate  of  any  Power  shall 
inform  the  Delegates  that  a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  Delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occasions  as 
they  shall  from  time' to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 

Article  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contracting  Powers  and  a 
Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting;  Power  involved  hereby  binds 
itself  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  to 
arbitration .  If  the  other  Power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision 
or  to  arbitration,  the  Contracting  Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Body  of  Dologfttoo  Executive  Council,  The  Delegates  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  become 
ad  hoc  a  party  and  to  submit  its  case  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that 
Power  consents  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and 
applicable  to  the  submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all 
respects  applicable  to  the  dispute  both  in  favor  of  and  against  such  Power  as  if  it 
were  a  party  to  tMs  Covenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Dologfttoo  Executive  Council  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  Council  immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and 
merits  of  the  dispute  involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contracting 
Powers  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  ip  the  circumstances  oiscloeed. 
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Article  X. 

If  hostilities  should  be  beg^un  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against  the  Contracting 
Power  by  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  di5?pute 
by  arbitrators  or  before  investigation,  report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  Contracting 
Powers  shaU  engage  thereupon  to  cease  ail  commerce  and  communication  with  that 
Power  and  shali  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to 
all  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to  employifig  I'ointly  any 
force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Contracting  Powecs 
skfttt  also  undertake  to  unite  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Contracting  Power 
against  which  hostile  action  has  been  taken,  eei»bia»g  and  to  combine  their  armed 
forces  in  its  behalf. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  states  not  parties  to  this  Covenant,  any  Contracting 
Power  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Delegates  or  the  Executive  CoundX, 
who  shall  thereupon  tender  the  good  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  view  to 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interests 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations,  tiiat 
state  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  Contracting  Power.  If  no  one  of  me  states,  parties  to 
the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  Delegates  shall,  through  the  Executive 
Council,  of  their  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendation  to 
their  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  tiie  dispute. 

Article  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  government  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  self-eovernment,  may  apply  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  for  leave 
to  become  a  party.  If  tne  Delegates  shall  r^ard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to 
promote  the  peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  msif  ahaU  act  favourably 
on  the  application,  and  tneir  favourable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  Power 
so  ai>plying  in  all  respects  a  full  signatory  party  to  this  Covenant.  This  action  shall 
require  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates. 

Abticlb  XIII. 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  agree  that  the  Present  Covenant  and  Convention 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligationa  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  tb^t  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engagements 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  heretaor  subsequenUy  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  have  undertiUcen  any 
treaty  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  thjs  Covenant,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such 
obligations. 

Supplembntart  Agreements. 

I. 

In  respect  of  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  under  the  dominion 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  Leasrue  of  Nations  shall  be  r^arded  as  the  residuary 
trustee  with  sovcFoign  right  of  ultimate  diopooal  of  oontinuodtiytfft  the  right  of  oversight 
or  administration  in  accordance  with  certain  fundamental  principles  hereinafter  set 
forth;  and  tiiis  reversion  and  control  shall  exclude  all  rights  or  privileges  of  annexation 
on  the  part  of  any  Power. 

These  principlas  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  of  these 
territories  by  any  State  either  within  the  League  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the 
future  government  of  these  peoples  and  territories  the  rule  of  self-determination  or 
the  consent  of  the  governed  to  their  form  of  government,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably 
applied,  and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  pn- 
miuily  upon  the  well  considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  whirh  may  be  necessaxv  in  respect  of 
these  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  and  self-oxganized 
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autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  function  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  League  of  Nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or  ad- 
ministration of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organized  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  agent  or  mandatory:  but  whenever  or  wher- 
ever possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated  or 
approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercued  by  the  mandatory 
State  or  agencv  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  detined  by  the  League  Executive  Court' 
cil  in  a  special  Act  or  Charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of 
supervision  and  of  intimate  cc»^pel,  and  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any 
such  territory  or  governmental  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  the  redress 
or  correction  of  any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  or  for 
the  substitution  of  some  other  State  or  a^ncy,  as  mandatory. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  m  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  main- 
tain the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this 
Covenant,  in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  me  economic  resources  of  sudi 
people  or  territory. 

llie  mandatoi^  State  or  a^ncy  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force,  naiivt  or  other,  m  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  League 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  internal  police. 

Any  expense  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  may  he  vut  to  in  the  exercise  of  its  Junctions 
under  the  mandate,  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  borne  by  the  resources  of  the  people  or  territory 
under  its  charge  upon  a  fair  basis  of  assessment  and  charge,  shall  be  borne  by  the  several 
signatory  Powers,  their  several  contributions  being  assessed  and  determined  by  the  Execu- 
tive Council  in  proportion  to  their  several  national  budgets,  unless  the  mandatory  State 
or  agency  is  willing  itself  to  bear  the  eoccess  costs:  and  in  all  cases  the  expenditures  of  the 
mandatory  Power  or  agency  in  the  exercise  of  the  mandate  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and 
authorization  of  the  League. 

The  object  of  all  such  tutelary  oversight  and  administration  on  the  part  of  the  League  of 
Nations  shall  be  to  build  uv  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  out  of  the  people  or  territory 
under  Us  guardianship  a  political  unit  which  can  taie  charge  of  its  own  ajfairs,  determine 
its  own  connections,  ana  choose  its  own  policies.  The  League  may  at  any  time  release 
such  a  people  or  territory  from  tutelage  and  consent  to  its  being  set  up  as  an  independent 
unit.  It  shall  also  be  the  right  and  privilege  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  petition 
the  League  to  tale  such  action,  and  upon  such  petition  beinp  made  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  League  to  take  the  petition  under  full  and  friendly  consideration  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  temtory  in  question  in  view  of  all  the  ctrcuin- 
$tances  of  their  situation  and  development, 

IV. 

No  new  State  arising  or  crcat-cd  from  the-old  Empire  of ■  Austria  Hungary,  of  Tufltcy 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  League  or  admitted  into  its  membership  except  on  condition 
that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Leaigue  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

Ao  DUCCCCBOF  to  thc  Empijc,  The  League  of  Nations  is  empowered,  directly  and 
without  ri^ht  of  delegation,  to  watch  over  the  relations  inter  se  of  all  new  independent 
States  arising  or  created^  out  of  the  Empire,  and  shall  assume  and  fulfill  the  duty  of 
conciliating  and  composing  differences  between  them  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  settled  order  and  the  general  peace. 

V. 

The  Powers  signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  agree  that  they  will  themselves 
seek  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labour  for  all  those 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  and  that  they 
will  exert  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  simiLur 
policy  and  like  safegusmds  wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  League  of  Nations  sliall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  con  • 
dition  precedent  to  their  recognition  as  independent  or  autonomous  States,  and  the 
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Executive  Council  shall  exact  of  all  States  seeking  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  the 
promise^  to  accord  to  all  racial  or  national  minoritiee  within  their  several  jurisdictioos 
exactly  the  same  treatment  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  tiiat  is  acocxtied  the 
racial  or  national  majority  of  their  people. 

VII. 

Recognizing  religious  persecution  and  intolerance  as  fertile  sources  of  war,  the  Powers 
signatory  hereto  agru,  and  the  League  of  Nations  shall  exact  from  aU  new  States  and  aU 
States  seeking  admission  to  it  the  promise^  that  they  will  make  no  law  proHbiixng  or  inter- 
fering  with  the  free  exercise  of  reUgiony  and  that  they  will  in  no  way  discriminate,  either 
in  law  or  in  fact,  against  those  who  practice  any  particular  creed,  religion,  or  heU^  whose 
practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  order  or  public  morals. 

VIIL 

The  rights  of  belligerents  on  the  high  seas  outside  territorial  waters  having  been  defined 
by  intematumal  convention,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  as  afundamenial  covenant 
thai  no  Power  or  combination  of  Powers  shall  have  a  right  to  overstep  in  any  partieular 
the  dear  meaning  of  the  definitions  thus  established;  but  that  it  shall  be  the  nght  of  the 
League  of  Nations  from  time  to  time  and  on  special  occasion  to  close  the  seas  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  a  particular  Power  or  particular  Powers  for  the  purpose  q^  er^otemg  the 
international  covenants  here  entered  into, 

IX. 

It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  that  no  treaty  entered 
into  by  them,  either  singly  or  jointly,  shall  be  regarded  as  valid,  biruHnp,  or  operatite 
until  it  shall  have  been  published  and  made  known  tocdlthe  other  signatories. 

X. 

It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  signatory  Powers  that  in  their  fiscal  and 
economic  regulations  and  policy  no  discrimiruUion  shall  be  made  between  one  nation  and 
another  among  those  with  which  they  have  commercial  and  financial  dealings. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  then  have  the  first  printing  of  the  President's 
second  proposal,  which  was  simply  a  printing  of  the  changes  as 
indicated  by  the  President. 

Senator  Knox.  That  does  not  differ  in  any  respect? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  does  not,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  that  in  .the  record  I 

Mr.  Bullitt.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  I  could  keep  the  original  of  this,  as  the  original  is  somewhat 
dilapidated. 

Senator  Kn  x.  If  they  are  just  the  same,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  got  all  the  changes? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  believe  they  have,  but  I  shall  leave  it  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee,  of  course. 

Senator  Knox.  Senator  Brandegee  thinks  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  retain  possession  of  it.  We  will  be  very  careful  of  it,  and  see 
that  you  get  it  back. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  6" 
and  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  6. 

covbnant. 

Prbamblb. 

In  order  to  secure  international  peace  and  securitjr  by  the  prescription  of  open- 
just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  nrm  establidunent  of  the  under, 
standings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governmentfl.  and 
by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in 
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the  dealings  of  oi^nized  peoples  with  one  another,  and  in  order  to  promote  inter- 
national cooperation,  the  Powers  signatory  to  this  covenant  and  agreement  jointly 
and  sevendly  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Articlb  I. 

The  action  of  the  Signatory  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this  covenant  shall  be  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  ambaaaa- 
dors  and  ministers  of  the  contracting  Powers  accredited  to  H.  and  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  The  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat 
ofsovemment  of  H.  and  the  MiniBter  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  shaU  be  the  presiding 
ofiScer  of  the  Body. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  tempo- 
rarilv  at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  S. ,  in  which  case  the  Ambassador  or  Minister 
to  H.  of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  ia  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro 
tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  to  assist  its  representative 
in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that  may 
seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative  for  its 
regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 

Ariiclb  II. 

The  Body  of  Dele^tes  shall  r^ulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  anv  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member, 
to  discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  beet,  any  matter  lying  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  denned  in  this  covenant,  or  any  matter 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  taken 
in  the  exercises  of  the  functions  and  lowers  granted  to  them  under  this  Covenant 
shall  be  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  shall  act  either 
by  reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Great  Powers,  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation  from 
two  panels,  one  of  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  rank- 
ing next  after  the  Great  Powers  and  the  other  of  tne  representatives  of  the  minor 
States  (a  classification  which  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may 
from  time  to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be 
but  one  less  than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers:  and  three  or  more  negative 
votes  in  the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  Executive  Council,  except  Uiose 
adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct  powers  herein  granted  to  the  Body  of  Lelegates 
themselves,  shsdl  have  the  effect  of  recommendations  to  the  several  governments  of 
the  LcsE^e. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and  staff  and  may 
appoint  joint  committees,  chosen  from  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  consisting  of  specially 
aualifiea  persons  outside  of  that  Body,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consideration  of 
tne  international  questions  with  which  the  Council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  questions 
likely  to  lead^  to  international  complications  or  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices  of  the 
signatory  powers  and  with  an^  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting  as  man- 
datories of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  part  of  tne  world. 

Abticlb  III. 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  as  against  external  aggression;  but  it  is  understood  between 
them  that  such  territorial  readjustments,  if  any,  as  may  in  the  future  become  nece»- 
8ar\'  by  reason  of  changes  in  present  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social 
ana  political  relationsnips,  pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also 
such  territorial  r^uljustments  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  I  ele- 
gates  be  demanded  by  the  welfare  and  manifest  Interest  of  the  peoples  concerned, 
may  be  effected  if  agreeable  to  those  peoples  and  to  the  States  from  which  the  territory 
is  separated  or  to  which  it  is  added;  and  that  territorial  changes  may  in  equity  involve 
material  compensation.  The  Contracting  Powers  accept  without  reservation  the 
principle  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  of 
Political  jurisdiction  or  boundary. 
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AnncLiE  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  principle  thai  the  estabHahment  mnci  nudn- 
tenance  of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  aedon  of  inter- 
national obligations;  and  the  Executive  Council  is  directed  to  formulate  at  once  plans 
hy  which  such  a  reduction  may  be  brought  about.  The  plan  so  formulated  ahall  be 
binding  when,  and  only  when,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Governments  aig:Dator>' 
to  this  Covenant. 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  Powers  subscribiiig'  Co  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  which  this  Covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  aboiisfc 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  forces  of  defeTise  and  of  international  action  shall  consist  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  expert  inquiry, 
by  the  agreements  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  referred  to  in  the  last 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  actioD  of  the 
several  governments  what  direct  military  equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reason- 
able  in  proportion  to  the  scalo  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament; 
and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  diall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permisnoD  of  the 
Bodv  of  Delegates. 

The  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  shall 
not  bo  manufactiued  by  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  shall 
be  full  and  frank  publiaty  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  pro- 
grammes. 

Arttclb  V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  jointly  and  severally  agree  that  should  disputes  or  diffi- 
culties arise  between  or  among  them  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  or  adjusted 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed  force 
without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbi- 
tration or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  until  there 
has  been  an  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  the  Executive  Council;  and 
that  they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  decision  of  the  Execu- 
tive Coimcil. 

The  Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  undertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  queeticm 
of  tne  law  of  nations,  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty^  as  to  any  fact  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  anv 
alleged  damage  and  tne  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  do  made  therefor,  if 
such  dispute  or  difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject  matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in  full 
good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  bo  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  from  ou^ 
side  their  own  nations,  when  there  are  but  two  such  parties,  and  the  tmrd  by  the  two 
thus  selected.  When  there  are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator 
shall  be  named  by  each  of  the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  ^all 
add  to  their  number  others  of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited 
to  the  number  which  will  suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added 
in  case  of  a  tie  vote  among  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  additional 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  bv  the 
Executive  Council. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  may  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates,  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
was  unanimous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Delected  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finsdly  binding  and 
conclusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  Council  to  take 
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tlie  matter  tincler  consideration  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it 
may  deem  wise  in  the  circumstances.  The  Council  shall  immediately  accept  the 
reference  and  give  notice  to  the  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  full  hearing,  investieation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  and  as  soon  as 
possible  make  public  all  tne  facte  involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations  as  it  may  deem  wise  and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy and  calculated  to  secure  a  iust  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the 
Leaguo  (dmll  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  information 
that  may  be  in  their  possession  which  in  any  way  bears  upon  the  facts  or  merits  of  the 
controversy;  and  tho  Executive  Council  shall  do  every tning  in  its  power  by  way  of 
mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement.  Tho  decisions  of  the 
Executive  Council  shall  ba addressed  to  the  disputants^  and  shall  not  have  the  force 
of  a  binding  verdict.  Should  the  Executive  Council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion, 
it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  publish  their 
several  conclusions  or  recommendations;  and  such  publications  shall  not  bo  regarded 
as  an  unfriendly  act  by  either  or  any  of  the  disputants. 

Every  award  by  arbitrators  and  every  decision  by  the  Executive  Council  upon  a 
matter  in  dispute  oetween  States  must  be  rendered  within  twelve  months  after  formal 
reference. 

Abttclb  VI. 

Should  any  contracting  power  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  imder  Article  V,  it 
shall  thereby  ip90  /ado  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  tho 
members  of  the  L^tgue,  which  shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  complete  economic 
and  financial  boycott,  including  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relatione,  the 
prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  the  covenant- 
Dieaking  State,  and  the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial, 
or  personal  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the 
subjects  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think 
best,  that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any  contri- 
bution to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  subject  to  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establishment  provided  for  new  States  under  the 
terms  Supplementuy  Article  IV. 

Article  VII. 

If  any  Power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of 
war,  against  another  Power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or 
begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which 
has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowered  as  herein 
provided,  the  Contracting  Powers  hereby  engage  not  only  to  cease  all  commerce  and 
intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers 
of  that  Power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  use  any 
force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Article  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  effecting  any  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
all  the  Powers  signatory  hereto,  and  those  Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  ri^ht  of  each  of  the  nations 
signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  tho  Body  of  Dele- 
gates or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any  circumstances  anywhere  whicn  threaten 
to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  whidi 
peace  depends. 

The  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whether 
war  is  rumored  or  threatened,  and  also  whether  the  Delegates  of  any  Power  shidl 
inform  the  Del^ates  that  a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  Delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occasions 
as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 
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Article  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  (Contracting  Powera  and  a 
Power  not  a  party  to  thiB  Covenant,  the  Contracting  Power  involved  hereby  binds 
itself  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  to 
arbitration.  If  the  other  Power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicia]  de- 
cision or  to  arbitration,  the  Contracting  Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attentiofi 
of  the  Executive  Council.  The  Delegates  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  become  ad  hoc 
a  party  and  to  submit  its  case  to  ludidal  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that  Power 
consents  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  tne  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable 
to  the  submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all  respects  ap- 

Slicable  to  the  dispute  both  in  favor  of  and  against  such  Power  as  if  it  were  to  this 
ovenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Executive  Council  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Council  immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  mto  the  circumstances  and  merits  of 
^e  dispute  involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contracting  Pow^s 
as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  cUscloeed.  . 

Abticlb  X. 

If  hostilities  should  be  b^fun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  a^iainst  the  Contracting 
Power  .by  the  Power  not  a. party  to  this  Covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by 
arbitration  or  before  investigation,  report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  Contract- 
ing Powers  engage  thereupon  to  cease  all  commerce  and  communication  with  that 
Power  and  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  all 
commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to  employ  jointiy  any  force 
that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Contractmg  Powers  also  undei^ 
take  to  unite  in  coining  to  the  assistance  of  the  Contracting  Power  against  which 
hostile  action  has  been  taken,  and  to  combine  their  armed  rorces  in  its  bd^alf. 

Articlx  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  atates  not  parties  to  this  Covenant,  any  Contracting 
Power  may  bring  tne  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Council, 
who  shall  thereupon  tender  the  good  offices  of  the  Les^e  of  Nations  with  a  v^ew  to 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

It  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interests 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that 
state  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  Contracting  Power.  If  no  one  of  tiie  states,  paities 
to  the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  Delegates  shall,  through  the  Executive 
Council,  of  their  own  motion  take  sucn  action  and  make  such  recommendation  to 
their  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settiement  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  government  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  self-government,  may  apply  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  for  leave 
to  become  a  party.  If  the  Delegates  shall  rc^Ird  the  grantmg  thereof  as  likely  to 
promote  the  peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  shall  act  favorably  on  the 
application,  and  their  favorable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  Power  so  apply- 
ing in  all  respects  a  full  signatory  party  to  this  Covenant.  This  action  shall  require 
the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  ot  the  Del^^ates. 

Article  XIII. 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant  and  Convention 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  vnteT  u  which  are  inconsLstent  with 
the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engagements 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations  shall,  before  becoming  a  psurty  to  this  Covenant,  have  undertaken  any  treafy 
obligations  wnich  are  inconsLstent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  Uie  duty 
of  such  Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 
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Supplementary  Aorbbments. 

I. 

In  respect  of  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  under  tiie  dominion  of 
the  Germsm  Empire,  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  regarded  as  the  residuary  trustee 
with  the  right  of  oversight  or  administration  in  accordance  with  certain  fundamental 
principles  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  this  reversion  and  control  shall  exclude  all  rights 
or  privilege  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  any  Power. 

These  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  anv  annexation  of  any  of  these 
territories  by  anv  State  either  within  the  League  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the  future 
government  of  these  peoples  and  territories  me  rule  of  self-determination,  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  govemea  to  their  form  of  government,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably 
applied,  and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  pn- 
marily  upon  the  well-considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  necessarv  in  respect  of 
these  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  ana  self-oiganized 
autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  fimcitions  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  League  of  Nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or 
administration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organized  agency 
wMch  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  agent  or  mandatorv;  but  whenever  or 
whoever  possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated 
or  approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  mandatory 
State  or  aeency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  Executive  Goimcil 
in  a  speciiu  Act  or  Charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of  super- 
vision, and  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or  govern- 
mental unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  the  redress  or  correction  of  any 
breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  or  for  the  substitution  of 
some  other  State  or  agency,  as  mandatory. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this  Cove- 
nant, in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  such  peoplo 
or  territory. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force,  native  or  other,  in  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  League 
itself  for  the  purpposes  of  internal  police. 

Any  expense  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  may  be  put  to  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  under  the  mandate^  so  ^  as  they  cannot  be  borne  by  the  resources  of  the 
people  or  territory  under  its  cnarge  upon  a  &ir  basis  of  assessment  and  charge,  shall  be 
Dome  by  the  several  signatory  Powers,  their  several  contributions  bein^  assessed  and 
determined  by  the  Executive  Council  in  porportion  to  their  several  national  budgets, 
unless  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  is  willing  itself  to  bear  the  excess  costs;  and  in 
all  cases  the  expenditures  of  the  mandatory  Power  or  agency  in  the  exercise  of  the 
mandate  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and  authorization  of  the  League. 

The  object  of  all  such  tutelary  oversight  and  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  be  to  build  up  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  out  of  the  people 
or  territory  under  its  guardianship  a  pK)litical  unit  which  can  take  charge  of  its  own 
own  affairs,  determine  its  own  connections,  and  choose  its  own  policies.  The  League 
may  at  any  time  release  such  a  people  or  territory  from  tutelage  and  consent  to  its 
beine  set  up  as  an  independent  unit.  It  shall  also  be  the  right  and  privilege  of  any 
pe^e  or  territory  to  petition  the  League  to  take  such  action,  and  upon  such  petition 
oeing  made  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  League  to  take  the  petition  under  ndl  and 
friendly  consideration  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or 
territory  in  question  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their  situation  and  develop- 
ment. 

IV. 

No  new  State  shall  be  recognizx-d  by  the  League  or  admitted  into  its  membership 
except  on  condition  that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform 
to  standards  prescribed  by  the  League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 
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The  League  of  Nations  is  empowered,  directly  and  without  ri^ht  of  delegation,  to 
watch  over  the  relations  inter  se  of  all  new  independent  States  arising  or  created  and 
shall  assume  and  fulfil  the  duty  of  conciliating  and  composing  differences  between 
them  wi^  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  settlea  order  and  the  general  peace. 

V. 

The  Powers  signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  agree  that  they  will  themselves 
seek  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  all  iboee 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  msinual  labor  and  that  they  will 
exert  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and 
like  safeguards  wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  League  of  Nations  shall  re<|uire  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  recognition  as  independent  or  autonomous  States  and  the  Executive 
Council  shall  exact  of  ail  States  seeking  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  tlie  promiee, 
to  accord  to  all  racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly 
the  same  treatment  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the  racial 
or  national  majority  of  their  people. 

VII. 

Recognizing  religious  persecution  and  intolerance  as  fertile  sources  of  war,  llie 
Powers  signatory  hereto  agree,  and  the  League  of  Nations  shall  exact  from  all  new 
States  and  idl  States  seeking  admission  to  it  the  promise,  that  thev  will  make  no  law 
prohibiting  or  interfering  with  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  that  they  will  in  no 
way  discriminate,  either  in  law  or  in  fact,  against  those  who  practice  any  particular 
creed,  rdigion,  or  belief  whose  practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  order  or 
public  morals. 

VIII. 

The  rights  of  belligerents  on  the  hi^h  seas  outside  territorial  waters  having  been 
defined  by  international  convention,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  as  a  fundamental 
covenant  that  no  Power  or  combination  of  Powers  shall  have  a  right  to  overst^  in  any 
particular  the  clear  meaning  of  the  definitions  thus  established;  but  that  it  shall  be 
tl)e  right  of  the  Leapiie  of  Nations  from  time  to  time  and  on  special  occasion  to  close 
the  seas  in  whole  or  m  part  against  a  particular  Power  or  particular  Powers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  international  covenants  here  entered  into. 

IX. 

It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  that  no  treaty 
entered  into  oy  them,  either  singly  or  jointly,  shall  be  regarded  as  valid,  bindii^,  or 
operative  until  it  E^all  have  been  published  and  made  known  to  all  the  other  signa- 
tories. 

X. 

It  is  furtlier  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  si^atory  Powers  that  in  their  fiscal  and 
economic  regulations  and  policy  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  between  one  nation 
and  another  among  those  with  which  they  have  commercial  and  financial  dealings. 

Senator  Knox.  These  various  drafts,  as  I  understand,  after  dis- 
cussion, were  rejected? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  When  I  left  for  Berne  this  second  proposal  of  the 
President  was  under  discussion.  When  I  returned  a  week  later  it 
had  been  entirely  discarded.  Why  it  was  discarded  I  do  not  know. 
I  was  not  present  during  those  discussions,  and  I  was  not  in  touch 
with  the  matter.  The  President's  draft  was  entirely  discarded  and 
the  following  draft  was,  I  believe,  the  basis  of  discussion  when  I 
returned  from  Berne. 

(The  document  last  above  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenog- 
rapher "BuUitt  Exhibit  No.  7.") 
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Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  7, 

^  covenant. 

Preamblb. 

In  order  to  secure  international  peace  and  Recurity  by  the  acceptance  of  obligations 
not  to  reeort  to  the  u«i  of  arme<i  force, -by  the  preacnption  of  open,  just  and  honorable 
relations  between  natLons,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  understandii^  of  inter- 
national law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments,  and  by  the  maintenance 
of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  <H>ligationR  in  the  dealings  of  oiganized 
peoples  with  one  another,  and  in  order  to  promot-e  international  cooperation,  the 
Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  1. 

< 

The  action  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the  terms  of  this  Covenant  shall 
be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  meetings  of  Delegates  representing  the 
H.  C.  P.,  of  meetings  at  more  frequent  intervals  of  an  Executive  Council  representing 
the  States  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  matters  under  discussion,  and  of  a  per- 
manent international  Secretariat  to  be  established  at  the  capital  of  the  League. 

Article  II. 

Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  matters  within  the  sphere  of  the  League. 

Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  capital  of  the  League  or  at  such 
oth^  place  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  two  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  H.  C.  P. 

An  ambassador  or  minister  of  one  of  the  H.  C.  P.  shall  be  competent  to  act  as  its 
representative. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
Body  of  Delegates  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  thoee  present  at  the  meeting. 

Article  III. 

The  representativee  of  the  States  members  of  the  League  directly  affected  by  matters 
within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  will  meet  as  an  Executive  Council  nrom  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  directly  affected  by  all  matters  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League. 
Invitations  will  be  sent  to  any  Power  whose  interests  are  directly  affected,  and  no 
decision  taken  at  any  meeting  will  be  binding  on  a  State  which  was  not  invited  to  be 
repreeented  at  the  meeting. 

Such  meetings  will  be  held  at  whatever  place  may  be  decided  on,  or  failing  any  such 
decision  at  the  capital  of  the  Leajgue,  and  any  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
Leaf  ue  or  relating  to  matters  within  its  sphere  of  action  or  likely  to  affect  the  peace 
of  tae  world  may  be  dealt  with. 

Article  IV. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall  be  established  at  ,  which 

shall  constitute  the  capital  of  the  League.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  such 
secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required,  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  League  by  whom  they  shall  be  appointed. 

The  Chancellor  shall  act  as  Secretary  at  all  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  of 
the  Executive  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  members  of  the  League 
in  accordance  with  the  distribution  among  members  of  the  Fostid  Union  of  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Postal  Union. 

Article  V. 

Representatives  of  the  H.  C.  P.  and  officials  of  the  League  when  engaged  on  the 
business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities,  and  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by  representatives  attending  its 
meetings  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  extraterritoriality. 
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Article  VI. 

Admission  to  the  League  of  States  who  are  not  signatories  of  this  Covenant  reauires 
the  assent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Body  of  Delegates.  ^ 

No  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  except  on  condition  that  its  military  and 
naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed  b>^  the  League  in 
respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

Articlb  VII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggreeaiosi  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  States  membons  of  the 
League. 

Article  VIII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  recognize  the  principle  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  will  require  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety 
and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obligations ;  and  the  Executive 
Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction.  It  shall  also  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  abolishing  compulsory  military  service  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
forces  enrolled  upon  a  voluntary  basiB  and  into  the  military  and  naval  equipm^it 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  maintain. 

The  H.  C.  P.  further  agree  that  there  shall  be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all 
national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  programmes. 

Article  IX. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  H.  C.  P.  or  not, 
is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League,  and  the  H.  C.  P.  reserve  the  right 
to  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguaid  the  peace 
of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  i^eed  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  of  the  H.  C.  P. 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any 
circumstances  anywhere  which  tnreaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good 
understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

Article  X. 

The  H.  C.  P.  agree  that  should  disputes  arise  between  them  which  cannot  be 
adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy^  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed 
force  without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to 
arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  and  until  three  months  after  the 
award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  tJie  League 
which  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

Article  XI. 

The  H.  C.  P.  agree  that  whenever  any  din>ute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  them 
which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject  matter  to 
arbitration  and  will  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be 
rendered. 

Article  XII. 

The  Executive  Council  will  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  and  this  Court  will  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine 
any  matter  which  the  parties  recognize  as  suitable  for  submission  to  it  for  arbitration 
under  the  foregoing  Article. 

Article  XIII. 

If  there  should  arise  between  States  members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to 
lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  the  H.  C.  P.  agree 
that  they  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Council;  either  psuty  to  tJie  dispute 
may  give  notice  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute,  ana  the  Chancellor 
will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and  consideration  thereof. 
For  this  purpose  the  parties  agree  to  communicate  to  t£e  Chancellor  statements  of  their 
case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers. 
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Where  the  e£Fort8  of  the  Council  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  a  statement 
shall  be  prepajed  for  publication  indicating  the  nature  of  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of 
settlement,  together  witii  such  explanations  as  may  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute 
has  not  been  settled,  a  report  b^  the  Council  shall  be  publisned,  setting  forth  mth, 
all  necessary  facts  and  explanations  the  recommendations  which  the  Coundl  think 
just  and  proper  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If  the  report  is  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  members  of  the  Council,  other  than  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  H.  C.  P. 
agree  that  none  of  them  will  go  to  war  with  any  puty  which  complies  with  its  recom- 
mendations. If  no  such  unanimous  report  can  oe  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
majority  to  issue  a  statement  indicating  what  they  believe  to  be  the  facts  and  con- 
taining the  recommendations  which  they  consider  to  be  just  and  proper. 

The  ^Executive  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  ^pute  to  the 
Body  of  Delegates.  The  dispute  sliall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  puty 
to  the  dispute.  In  any  case  referred  to  the  Body  of  Dele^^ates  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  tfie  Executive  Council  shall  apply  to 
the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

Article  XIV 

• 
Should  any  of  the  H.  C.  P.  be  found  by  the  League  to  have  broken  or  disregarded 
its  covenants  under  Article  X,  it  shall  thereby  ipso/acto  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  war  against  all  the  other  members  of  the  League,  which  shall  immediate! v 
subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State, 
and  the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial^  commercial,  or  personiu  inter- 
course between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationsds  of 
anv  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what 
effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute 
to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  H.  C.  P.  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  the 
financial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measures,  and  that  they 
will  mutuallv  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures  aimed  at  one 
of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  that  they  will  afford  passage 
through  their  territory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  H.  C.  P.  who  are  co-operating  to 
protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

Article  XV. 

In  the  event  of  disputes  between  one  State  member  of  the  League  and  another 
State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  members  of  the 
Le^B^e,  the  H.  C.  P.  agree  that  the  State  or  States  not  members  of  the  League  shall 
be  invited  to  become  aahoc  members  of  the  I>eague,  and  upon  acceptance  of  any  such 
invitation,  l^e  above  provisions  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  League. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given  the  Executive  Council  shall  immediately  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  sudi 
action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  Power  so  invited  refusing  to  become  ad  hoc  a  member  of  the  League, 
and  taking  any  action  against  a  State  member  of  the  League  which  in  the  case  of  a 
State  member  of  the  League  would  constitute  a  breach  of  Article  X,  the  provisions 
of  Article  XIV  ah&ll  be  applicable  as  against  the  State  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  become  ad  hoe  member^  of 
the  League,  the  Executive  Council  may  take  such  action  and  make  such  recomm^^tda- 
tions  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispu^* 

Articlb  XVI. 

The  n.  C.  P.  entrust  to  the  League  the  general  supervision  of  the  ti^e  in  arms 
and  ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  ^  ueceasary  in 
the  common  interest. 

Article  XVII. 

The  H,  C,  P.  agree  that  in  respect  of  territories  which  formerV  belonged  to  the 
German  Empire  or  to  Turkey  and  which  are  inhabited  by  people  unable  at  present 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  benefits  of  a  stable  administration  ^®  well  being  of 
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these  peoples  constitutes  a  sacred  trust  for  civilization  and  imposes  upon  the  States 
members  of  the  League  the  obligation  to  render  help  and  ^aance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  administration.  They  recognize  that  all  polices  of  administratioii  or 
economic  development  should  be  based  primarily  upon  the  well  considered  interesti 
of  the  peoples  themselves,  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  the  open  door  and 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  tne  H.  G.  P.  in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  oi  the 
economic  resources  of  the  territory.  No  military  or  naval  forces  shall  be  formed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  terntories  in  excess  of  those  required  for  purposes  of 
defense  and  of  internal  police. 

Aruclb  XVIII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  will  work  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions 
of  labor  for  all  those  within  their  several  jurisdictions  and  they  will  exert  their  influence 
in  favor  of  t^e  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and  light  safeguards 
wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend.  Also  they  will  appoint 
Commiasions  to  study  conditions  of  industry  and  labor  in  their  international  aspects 
and  to  make  recommendations  thereon,  including  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  existing  conventions.  , 

Article  XIX. 

The  H.  0.  P.  agree  that  thoy  will  make  no  law  prohibiting  or  interfering  with  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  and  that  they  will  in  no  way  discriminate,  either  in  law  or 
in  fact,  against  those  who  practice  any  particular  creed,  religion,  or  belief  whose 
practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  order  or  public  morals. 

Article  XX. 

The  H.  C.  P.  will  agree  upon  nrovisions  intended  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom 
of  transit  and  just  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  States  members  of  the  League. 

Article  XXI. 

The  H.  G.  P.  asree  that  any  treaty  or  International  angagement  entered  Into  be- 
tween States  mem  oers  of  the  I^afi:ue  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Ghancellor 
and  as  soon  as  possible  published  by  him. 

Article  XXII. 

The  H.  G.  P.  severally  ame  that  the  present  Govenant  is  accepted  as  abrogating 
all  obligations  irUer  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly 
engage  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  Jjea^e 
shall.before  Decerning  a  party  to  this  covenant,  have  undertaken  any  obligations 
wMcn  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Govenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  draft  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  understood  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  British 
law  experts  and  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller 

The  Chairman.  What  we  have  known  as  the  composite  draft, 

Mr.  Bullitt  (continuing).  Largely  based  on  Lora  Robert  Cecil's 
recCmmendations. 

I  asa  afraid  that  I  know  but  little  more  in  regard  to  the  league  of 
nation^— there  were  minutes  made  of  the  discussions,  but  I  have  no 
minutes  ^f  those  discussions,  and  all  I  know  further  is  in  regard  to  the 
discussioih  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  to  have  an  assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives ^eluded  in  the  mechanism  of  the  league;  that  is,  of  repre- 
sentatives t6  be  chosen  so  as  to  represent  the  legislative  assemblies 
of  the  variou^onstituent  States  in  an  attempt  to  produce  a  somewhat 

Eopultur  asseio^ly  in  the  central  organ  oi  the  league,  which  was 
eginning  to  b^regarded  by  most  persons  m  Paris  as  a  diplomatic 
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expedient,  which  would  have  little  or  no  effect  and  no  hold  on  the 
popular  im^ination. 

Senator  B5jox.  That  was  a  suggestion,  then,  to  popularize  the 
project  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  am  not  sure  of  your  meaning,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  I  mean,  to  make  it  more  popular  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  To  make  it  more  democratic. 

Senator  Knox.  More  democratic,  and  to  make  it  appeal  more  to 
the  people? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  and  get  the  people  of  Europe  to  look  more 
favorably  toward  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  attitude  which 
the  President  took  in  regard  to  this  suggestion  to  have  an  assembly 
in  which  should  be  represented  the  representative  bodies  of  the 
various  countries  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President  expressed  himself  as  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea,  but  as  unable  to  beheve  it  practical;  and 
Gen.  Smuts,  I  recall,  in  the  meeting  of  the  committee  urged  it  very 
strongly.  Col.  House  approved  of  it.  Lord  Robert  Cecn  had  pro- 
posocT  something  of  the  sort  in  his  original  proposition,  but  was 
apathetic.  The  President  was  finally  opposed  to  it.  Later  the  matter 
was  brought  up  again,  when  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Gen.  Smuts,  and 
Col.  House  all  favored  it — all  favored  the  inclusion  of  a  representative 
body — ^when  the  President  opposed  it,  and  by  his  opposition,  of 
course,  defeated  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  that  feature  appear  in  any  of  these  drafts  at 
all? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  did  not.  It  was  brought  up,  but  there  was 
merely  discussion  of  it.  There  was  a  large  body  of  opinion  that  if  the 
league  was  to  be  a  thing  which  might  be  able  to  cope  with  inter- 
national war  and  create  international  imderstanding  and  coopera^ 
tion,  it  must  have  some  more  popular  basis  of  representation.  Of 
course,  at  that  time  still  the  proposal  for  representation  in  the  league 
was  the  original  proposal  of  the  President,  that  representation  should 
be  by  the  ambassadors  or  ministers  of  the  powers  composing  the 
league,  accredited  to  the  capital  where  the  league  was  to  have  its 
seat. 

Senator  Knox.  In  other  words,  the  assembly,  the  council,  would 
be  made  up  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  various  countries. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  that  was  the  President's  original  proposal, 
and  it  was  only  rejected  at  the  last  moment  before  the  league  was 
finally  presented  in  open  session.  You  will  recall,  I  think,  it  was 
February  13,  that  the  President  read  the  draft  of  the  league  in 
open  session  first,  and  on  February  9  the  provision  was  still  in  the 
draft  that  representation  should  be  by  the  ambassadors  or  ministers 
of  the  high  contracting  powers,  parties  to  the  league.  Col.  House 
had  asked  me  to  prepare  an  amendment  to  this  article  and  I  simply 
sent  in  this  memorandum,  which  is  of  no  particular  interest,  it 
reads  as  f oDows  [reading] : 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  8. 

February  9,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  Col.  House: 
Subject:  Proposed  amendment  to  Article  2  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant. 

Mt  Dear  Col.  House:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  this  afternoon,  I 
respectfully  submit  the  following  proposal  for  amendment: 

139027'— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 ^78 
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Article  2. 

Omit  the  words  ''TheambassadoFs  or  ministerB  of  the  high  contractiiig  paitieB 
at  —  are". 

This  clause  then  would  read: 

"Meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  lea^e  or  at  such 
other  place  as  may  be  found  convenient,  and  shall  consist  of  representativee  qiecijdly 
appointed  for  this  purpose.'' 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 


Senator  Knox.  Up  to  that  time  all  of  the  projects  had  contem- 
plated the  different  coimtries  being  representea  by  their  diplomatic 
agents  1 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  The  President  had  insisted  on  it  repeatedly.  The 
British  had  been  very  much  opposed  to  it,  and  the  reason  for  my  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  Col.  House  was  that  I  had  in  the  course  of 
trying  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on  there,  and  receiving 
these  reports  from  the  different  sections  of  the  conference,  found  that 
the  feelmg  against  this  was  verv,  very  great,  and  had  called  it,  of 
course,  to  the  attention  of  Col.  House. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Does  the  phrase 
''body  of  del^ates"  as  employed  m  that  proposition  which  you  made 
refer  to  what  is  known  in  the  pending  treaty  as  ''Uie  assembly"  ? 

Mr.  BD1.LITT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  That  was  what  is  now  known  as  the  council, 
what  I  understand  is  now  called  the  council,  referred  to  as  in  the 
draft? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  can  tell  you,  but  I  have  not  it  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Never  mind  about  it. 

Senator  Knox.  The  President  was  opposed  to  having  the  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  different  countries  represented  in  the  league; 
he  thought  it  impracticable  ?    Is  that  correct  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  shall  attempt  to  make  my  meaning  a  little  clearer. 
The  idea  was  to  have  representation  from  the  various  countries  to 
represent  the  various  political  parties  in  the  States  which  made  up 
the  league,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  popular  representation. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  representation  of  the  congresses  of  the 
nations  in  the  league  1 

Mr.  BxjLLiTT.  1  es. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd-Geoi^e — what  was 
their  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Clemenceau — ^I  don't  know  what  his  position  was 
on  that  subject. 

Senator  Knox.  But  you  know  Col.  House's  position  was  in  favor 
of  this  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Col.  House  was  in  favor  of  it.  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
and  Gen.  Smuts  were  in  favor  of  it.  They  were  the  members  of  the 
league  of  nations  commission  from  England  and  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kifox.  The  President  seems  to  have  lost  out,  then,  on  the 
proposition  that  the  countries  should  be  represented  in  the  league  of 
nations  by  their  diplomatic  officers? 

The  CHAraMAN.  He  did  not  say  that,  did  he  I 

Senator  EInox.  Yes;  he  did. 
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In  jour  judgment,  joxi  having  been  in  daily  touch  with  these 
negotiations  and  being  in  the  confidence  of  Col.  House,  and  it  being 
your  duty  to  gather  up  all  of  the  information  that  it  was  possible  to 
gather  for  dissemination  among  the  American  members  of  the  com- 
mission, what  do  you  regard  as  the  President's  greatest  contribution 
to  this  league  covenant? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  the  final  form  of  the  league  the 
only  proposal  of  the  President  which  remains  more  or  less  intact  is 
article  10. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  Governments  was  toward  article  10? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  how  the  general 
work  of  the  commission  was  done  by  the  American  representatives, 
and  who  were  the  active  agents  in  conducting  this  work  ?  For  instance, 
begin  with  the  President.  Did  the  President  have  a  secretary  and 
body  of  men  about  him  working  for  him  personallv  in  connection 
with  his  labors,  or  was  it  handed  over  to  somebody  else;  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President  had  no  assistants  or  secretaries  of  his 
own.  He  had  his  own  two  confidential  stenographers,  Mr.  Close  and 
Mr.  Swem.  Mr.  Close  was  generally  called  **  confidential  secretary." 
The  President,  of  course,  conducted  all  the  negotiations  himself,  all 
the  actual — ^practically  all  the  actual — ^negotiations.  The  usual 
course  of  the  preparation  of  a  point  of  view  was  for  the  President  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Col.  House,  who  had  built  up  a  considerable 
secretariat,  in  the  Crillon;  and  Col.  House  in  turn  would  turn  the 
matter  over  to  his  secretariat,  the  heads  of  which  were  Mr.  Gordon 
Auchincloss  and  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller.  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller 
had  practically  the  revising  of  every  paper  in  the  conference,  as  an 
adviser  on  international  law. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Auchincloss  and  Miller  were  the 
members  the  most  active,  and  covering  a  wider  sphere  in  relation  to 
what  Was  going  on  over  there  than  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  should  distinctly  say  so,  except,  of  course,  Col. 
House  and  the  President. 

Senator  Knox.  How  many  people  were  there  connected  with  the 
American  mission  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  care  about  that. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  think  it  was  1,800.     It  was  something  like  that. 

Senator  Knox.  One  thousand  three  hundred  ? 

Mr,  Bullitt.  Yes:  something  like  that. 

Senator  Knox.  What  were  they  doing  principally  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  were  a  large  number  of  experts  on  various 

!>roblems — territorial  problems;  economic  problems.  There  were 
arge  numbers  of,  I  believe  they  were  called,  liaison  ofiicers,  who 
were  supposed  to  keep  in  touch  with  various  other  delegations, 
although  they  later  were  cut  down  in  number.  In  the  main,  the 
delegation  was  functioning  as  well  as  it  could,  attempting  to  maintain 
as  wise  a  point  of  view  as  possible  on  all  questions,  out  it  was  rather 
f  unctioningin  its  own  sphere. 

Senator  Knox,  It  was  pretty  busy  trying  to  appear  to  keep  busy, 
was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  No  ;  I  should  not  say  that.  It  was  very  busy-  All 
the  peoples  who  had  troubles  in  the  world  brought  them  to  the  experts 
of  the  American  delegation — ^hundreds  of  them. 

Senator  EInox.  Was  there  not  some  complaint  among  the  American 
delegates  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was  being  conducted  for 
America  ? 

Mr.  BuLLnr.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question.  Do  you 
mean  formal  complaint,  or 

Senator  Knox.  No;  I  mean  was  there  not  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  way  the  American  end  of  the  business  was  being 
handled  by  the  representatives  there. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  was,  of  course,  the  feeling  that  there  was  very, 
very  little  contact  between  the  top  of  the  organization  and  the 
experts,  and  so  on,  at  the  bottom.  There  was  naturally  a  feeling 
of  that  sort.  I  am  not  in  a  position  really  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
this,  because,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  more  or  less  my  business  to  try 
and  pass  the  stuff  up. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  your  mission  to  Berne  ?  You  say  you 
left  Paris  in  February  to  go  to  Berne  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was  sent  down  to  observe  and  report  on  the  inter- 
national labor  and  socialist  conference  which  was  taking  place  in 
Berne. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  your  mission  to  Russia,  and  when  did 
you  go  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  Russia  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary.    I  received  the  following  order  from  Secretary  Lansing  [reading]: 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No  9. 

American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

18  February,  1929. 
Mr.  William  C.  BuLLrrr, 

American  Commisnon  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

Sir:  You  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed  to  Kiissia  for  the  purpose  of  studying  cod- 
ditions,  political  and  economic,  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  commission- 
ers plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace,  and  all  American  diplomatic  and  consular 
officials  are  hereby  directed  to  extend  to  you  the  proper  courtesies  and  facilities  to 
enable  you  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  your  mission. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
[seal.]  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  February  18,  1919.  I  also  received  at  the  same 
time  from  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  the  secretary  of  the  American  com- 
mission, the  following  [reading] : 

BuLLTTT  Exhibit  No.  10. 

American  Coicmission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

February  18, 1919. 
To  tehoTn  it  m^xy  concern: 

I  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  William  0.  Bullitt  has  been  authorized  b^  the  American 
commissioners  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace  to  proceed  to  Russia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  conditions,  political  and  economic,  therein,  for  tiie  benefit  of  the 
commission,  and  I  bespeak  for  him  the  proper  courtediea  and  facilities  in  eoAblicg 
him  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  mission. 

[seal.]  J.  C.  Grew, 

Secretary  of  the  Am^erican  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 
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Senator  Knox.  You  say  you  started  in  February.     What  time  in 
February  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  left  on  the  22d  day  of  February. 
Senator  Knox.  Did  you  know  at  that  time,  or  have  you  ascer- 
tained since;  whether  a  secret  mission  had  or  not  been  dispatched 
from  Paris,  that  is,  by  the  President  himself;  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Buckler,  wno  went  to  ilussia  a  few  days  before  you  did  f 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Mr.  W.  H.  Buckler,  Mr.  Henry  White's  half  brother. 
He  -was  an  attach^  of  the  American  embassy  in  London.  He  was 
ordered  from  there  to  go,  about  the  1st  of  January,  to  Stockholm,  to 
confer  with  Litvinov,  who  had  been  the  ambassador  of  the  soviet 
government  to  London— the  British  had  allowed  him  to  stay  there 
without  actually  recognizing  his  official  status,  and  had  dealt  with 
him. 

Mr.  Buckler  there  conferred  with  Litvinov,  who   made  various 
propositions  and  representations  to  him  which  Mr.  Buckler  at  once 
telegraphed  back  to  Paris,  and  which  were  considered  so  important 
by  the  President  that  the  President  read  them  in  extenso  to  the 
council  of  ten  on  the  morning  df  January  21.     I  regret  that  I  have  no 
actual  copy  of  those  proposals  by  Litvinov,  or  of  Buckler's  telegrams. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  discussion  taking  place  in  regard  to  Kussia 
which  had  extended  over  a  couple  of  weeks,  a  discussion  of  the  utmost 
interest,  in  the  council  of  ten.     I  happen  to  have  the  minutes  of  the 
council  for  January  16,  when  this  Russian  question  was  taken  up, 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  read,  if  the^ Senators  should  be  interested,  and 
also  the  minutes  of  the  council  of  ten  on  January  21,  at  which  meeting 
the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  decided  upon.    The  Buckler  meeting 
with  Litvinov  was  what  eventually  swung  the  meeting  in  favor  of 
Prinkipos,  the  suggestion  for  whicn  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George.     No;  that  is  slightly  incorrect.    Mr.  Uoyd-George  had  sug- 
fiested  that  representatives  of  the  various  Russian  governments  and 
actions  shoula  be  brought  to  Paris. 

(The  minutes  above  referred  to  were  marked  by  the  stenographer 
"Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  11,"  and  are  printed  in  the  record  in  fun,  as 
follows :) 

Bullitt  ExmBir  No.  11. 

NOTES  ON  CONVBRSATIONB  HELD  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  M.  PICHON  XT  THE  QTTAI  D'ORSAT, 
ON  JANUABY  16,  1919 — ^PRELIMINARY  DISCUSSION  REGARDING  THE  SITUATION  IN 
RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  commenced  his  statement  setting  forth  the  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Government  rqgsurding  the  Russian  situation,  by  referring  to 
the  matter  which  had  been  exposed  recently  in  L'Humanite.  He  stated  that  he 
wished  to  point  out  that  there  had  been  a  serious  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government  as  to  the  character  of  the  proposal  of  the  British  Government. 
The  British  proposal  did  not  contemplate  in  any  sense  whatever,  a  recognition  of  the 
Bolsheviki  Government,  nor  a  suggestion  that  Bolshevik  dele«ites  be  invited  to 
attend  the  Conference.  The  Britisnpropoeal  was  to  invite  all  of  tne  different  govern- 
ments now  at  war  within  what  used  to  be  the  Russian  Empire,  to  a  truce  of  God,  to 
stop  reprisals  and  outrages  and  to  send  men  here  to  give,  so  to  speak,  an  account  of 
themselves.  The  Great  Powers  would  then  try  to  find  a  way  to  bring  some  order  out 
of  chaos.  These  men  were  not  to  be  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  he  i^reed 
with  the  Frendi  Government  entirely  tluit  they  should  not  be  made  members  m  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  proceeded  to  set  forth  briefly  the  reasons  which  had  led  the 
British  Government  to  make  this  proposal.    They  were  as  follows: 

rirstly,  the  real  t&cts  are  not  known; 

Secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  facts,  the  only  way  is  to  adjudicate  the  questioni 
and 
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Thirdly,  conditions  in  Ruasia  are  very  bad;  there  is  j^neral  mia-govemment  and 
starvation.  It  is  not  known  who  is  obtaining  the  upper  hand,  but  the  hope  that  the 
Bolshevik  Government  would  collapse  had  not  been  realized.  In  fact,  there  is  one 
report  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  stronger  than  ever,  that  their  internal  poettion  is  strong, 
and  that  their  hold  on  the  people  is  stronger.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
Ukraine.  Some  adventurer  raises  a  few  men  and  overthrows  the  Government. 
The  Government  is  incapable  of  overthrowing  him.  It  is  also  reported  that  the 
peasants  are  becoming  Bolsheviki.  It  is  hardly  the  business  of  the  Great  Po^rers 
to  intervene  either  in  lending  financial  support  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  in  aending 
munitions  to  either  side. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  that  there  seemed  to  be  three  possible  policies: 

1.  Military  intervention.  It  is  true  there  the  Bolsheviki  movement  is  as  dan- 
gerous to  civilization  as  German  militarism,  but  as  to  putting  it  down  by  the  sword. 
is  there  anyone  who  proposes  it?  It  would  mean  holding  a  certain  number  of  vast 
provinces  in  Russia.  The  Germans  with  one  million  men  on  their  Eastern  Front 
only  held  the  frinjppe  of  this  territory.  If  he  now  proposed  to  send  a  thousand  British 
troops  to  Russia  for  that  purpose,  the  armies  would  mutiny.  The  same  applies  to 
U.  S.  troops  in  Siberia;  also  to  Canadians  and  French  as  well.  The  mere  idea  of 
crushing  Bolshevism  by  a  military  force  is  pure  madness.  Even  admitting  that  it 
is  done,  who  is  to  occupy  Russia?  No  one  can  conceive  or  understand  to  bring  about 
order  by  force. 

2.  A  cordon.  The  second  suggestion  is  to  besiege  Bolshevik  Russia.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  wondered  if  those  present  realized  what  tMs  would  mean.  From  the  infor- 
mation furnished  Imn  Bolshevik  Russia  has  no  com,  but  within  this  territQr3r  there 
are  150,000,000  men,  women,  and  children.  There  is  now  starvation  in  Petzograd  and 
Moscow.  This  is  not  an  health  cordon,  it  is  a  death  cordon.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  people  who  would  die  are  just  the  people  that  the  Allies  desire  to  protect 
It  would  not  result  in  the  starvation  of  the  Bolsheviki ;  it  would  simply  mean  the  death 
of  our  friends.  The  cordon  policy  is  a  X)olicy  which,  as  humane  people,  those  present 
could  not  consider. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  who  was  there  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki?  He  had  been 
told  there  were  three  men,  Benekin,  Kolchak  and  Knox.  In  considering  the  chances 
of  these  people  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki,  he  pointed  out  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation uiat  the  Czecho-Slovaks  now  refused  to  fight;  that  the  Russian  Army  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  while  it  was  true  that  a  Bolshevik  Army  had  recently  gone  over 
to  Kolchak  it  was  never  certain  that  just  the  reverse  of  this  would  not  take  place.  If 
the  Allies  counted  on  any  of  these  men^  he  believed  they  were  building  on  quick-sand. 
He  had  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  Denekin,  but  when  he  looked  on  the  map  he  found  that 
Denekin  was  occupying  a  little  backyard  near  the  Black  Sea.  Then  he  had  been  told 
that  Denekin  had  recognized  Kolchak,  but  when  he  looked  on  the  map  there  was  a 
great  solid  block  of  territory  between  Denekin  and  Kolchak.  Moreover,  from  infor- 
mation received  it  would  appear  that  Kolchak  had  been  collecting  members  of  the 
old  regime  around  him,  ana  would  seem  to  be  at  heart  a  monarchist.  It  appeared 
that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  were  finding  this  out.  The  sympathies  of  the  Czecho-Siovaka 
are  very  democratic,  and  they  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  conditions  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Llo)rd  Geor^  stated  that  he  was  informed  that  at  the  present  time  two-Uuida 
of  Bolshevik  Ruaaa  was  starving. 

Institutions  of  Bolsheviki  are  institutions  of  old  Czarist  regime.  This  is  not  what 
one  would  call  creating  a  new  world. 

3.  The  third  alternative  was  contained  in  the  British  proposal,  which  was  to  sum- 
mon these  people  to  Paris  to  appear  before  those  present,  somewhat  in  the  way  that 
the  Roman  Empire  summoned  chiefs  of  outlying  tributary  states  to  render  an  account 
of  their  actions. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  argument  might  be  used  that  there 
were  already  here  certain  representatives  of  these  Governments;  but  take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  Sassonoff ,  who  claims  to  represent  the  Government  of  Omsk.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Sassonoff  can  not  speak  from  personal  observation.  He  is  nothing  but  a  par- 
tisan, like  alrthe  rest.  He  has  never  been  in  contact,  and  is  not  now  in  direct  contact 
with  the  Gove^ment  at  Omsk. 

It  would  be  Manifestly  absurd  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  brinfi;ing  about  the 
Peace  Conference,  to  come  to  any  s^eement  and  leave  Paris  when  one-naif  of  Europe 
and  one-half  of  Asia  is  still  in  fiames.  Those  present  must  settle  this  question  or  make 
fools  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  referred  to  the  objection  that  had  been  raised  to  permitting 
Bolshevik  delegates  to  come  to  Paris.  It  had  been  claimed  that  they  would  convert 
France  and  England  to  Bolshevism.  If  England  becomes  Bolshevist,  it  will  not  be 
because  a  single  Bolshevist  representative  is  permitted  to  enter  England.    On  the 
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other  hand,  if  a  military  enterprise  were  started  against  the  Bolshevi^ki,  that  would 
make  England  Bolshevist,  and  there  would  be  a  Soviet  in  London.  For  his  part,  Mr. 
Lloyd  G^rge  was  not  afraid  of  Bolshevism  if  the  facts  are  known  in  Englana  and  the 
United  States.  The  same  applied  to  Germany.  He  was  convinced  that  an  educated 
democracy  can  be  always  trusted  to  turn  down  Bolshevif^n. 

Under  all  circtunstances,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  saw  no  better  way  out  than  to  follow 
the  third  alternative.  Let  the  Great  Power  impose  their  conditions  and  siunmon 
these  people  to  Paris  to  give  an  accoimt  of  themselves  to  the  Great  Powers,  not  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 

Mr.  Pichon  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  ask  M.  Noulens,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia,  who  had  just  returned  to  Fiance,  to  appear  before  the  meeting  to- 
morrow morning,  and  give  those  present  his  views  on  the  Kussian  situation. 

President  Wilson  stated  that  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  controvert  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  ^  He  thought  that  there^  was  a  force  behind  this  dis- 
cussion which  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  but  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  bring  out 
a  little  more  definitely.    He  did  not  believe  that  there  would  be  svmpathy  anywhere 
with  the  brutal  aspect  of  Bolshevism,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  of  the  domination  of 
large  vested  interests  in  the  political  and  economic  world.    While  it  might  be  true 
that  this  evil  was  in  process  m  discusBion  and  slow  reform,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the. general  body  of  men  have  grown  impatient  at  the  failure  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary reform.    He  stated  that  there  were  many  men  who  represented  large  vested 
interests  in  the  United  States  who  saw  the  necessity  for  these  reforms  and  desired 
something  which  should  be  worked  put  at  the  Peace  Conference,  namely,  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  machinery  to  provide  for  the  opportunity  of  the  individuals  greater 
than  the  world  has  ever  known.    Capital  and  labor  in  the  United  States  are  not 
friends.    Still  they  are  not  enemies  in  the  sense  that  they  are  thinking  of  resorting 
to  physidJ  force  to  settle  their  differences.    But  they  are  distrustful,  each  of  the 
other.    Societv  can  not  go  on  that  plane .    On  the  one  hand ,  there  is  a  minority  x)osse8s- 
ing  capitaJ  and  brains;  on  the  other,  a  majority  consisting  of  the  great  bodies  of  work- 
ers who  are  essential  to  the  minority,  but  do  not  trust  the  minority,  and  feel  that 
the  minority  will  never  render  them  their  rights.    A  way  must  be  found  to  put  trust 
and  cooperation  between  these  two. 

Plesiaent  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  whole  world  was  disturbed  by  this  question 
l)efore  the  Bolshcviki  came  into  power.  Seeds  need  soi),  and  the  Bolsheviki  seeds 
found  the  soil  already  prepared  for  them. 

President  Wilson  stated  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  reason  why 
Britidi  and  United  States  troops  would  not  bo  releuiy  to  enter  Bussia  to  fi^ht  ma 
Bolsheviki  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  troops  were  not  at  all  sure  that  if  they 
put  down  Bolshevism  they  would  not  bring  about  a  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
order.  For  example,  in  making  a  speech  recently,  .to  a  well-dressed  audience  in 
New  York  City  who  were  not  be  to  expected  to  show  such  feeling,  Mr.  Wilson  had 
referred  casually  to  Russia,  stating  that  the  United  States  would  do  its  utmost  to  aid 
her  suppressed  people.  The  audience  exhibited  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  this 
had  remained  in  the  President's  mind  as  an  index  to  where  the  sympathies  of  the 
New  World  are. 

President  Wilson  believed  that  those  present  would  be  playing  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  free  spirit  of  the  world  if  they  did  not  give  Russia  a  chance  to  find  herself 
along  the  lines  of  utter  freedom.  He  concurred  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  view  and 
supported  his  recommendations  that  the  third  line  of  procedure  be  adopted. 

Iresident  Wilson  stated  that  he  had  also,  like  Mr.  Lioyd  George,  received  a  memo- 
randum from  his  experts  which  agreed  substantially  with  the  infonnation  which  Mr« 
Lloyd  George  had  received.    There  was  one  point  which  he  thought  particularly ' ' 
worthy  of  notice,  and  that  was  the  report  that  the  strength  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
lay  in  the  argument  that  if  they  were  not  supported  by  the  people  of  Russia,  there 
would  be  10 reign  intervention,  and  the  Bolsneviki  were  the  only  thing  that  stood  ^ 
between  the  Russians  and  foreign  military  control.    It  might  well  be  that  if  the  / 
Bolsheviki  were  assured  that  they  were  safe  from  foreign  aggression,  they  might  lose  i 
Bunport  of  their  own  movement.  I 

Iresident  Wilson  further  stated  that  he  understood  that  the  danger  of  destruction^ 
of  all  hope  in  the  Baltic  provinces  was  immediate,  and  that  it  should  be  nuule  very 
clear  if  the  British  proposal  were  adopted,  that  the  Bolsheviki  would  have  to  ^th- 
draw  entirely  from  Lithuania  and  Poland.  If  they  would  agree  to  this  to  refrain 
from  reprisals  and  outrages,  he,  for  his  part,  would  be  prepared  to  receive  representar 
tives  from  as  manv  groups  and  centers  of  action,  as  cnose  to  come,  and  endeavor  to 
assist  Uiem  to  reach  a  solution  of  their  problem. 

He  thought  that  the  British  propoml  contained  the  onlv  suggestions  that  lead 
anywhere.    It  mig^t  lead  nowhere.    But  this  could  at  least  be  found  out. 
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M.  Pichon  referred  a^in  to  the  suggestion  that  Ambaseador  Nonlene  be  called  before 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Balfour  sugf^ted  that  it  might  be  well  to  call  the  Dutch  Consul;  lately  in 
Pctrograd,  if  it  was  the  desire  of  those  present  to  hear  the  anti-Bolahevik  side. 

Baron  Sonnino  suggested  that  M.  Scavenius,  Minister  of  Denmark,  recently  in 
Ruieia,  would  be  able  to  give  interesting  data  on  the  Russian  situation. 

Those  present  seemed  to  think  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  hear  what  these  gen- 
tlemen might  have  to  say. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  letter  that  Buckler 
wrote  to  the  President  in  relation  to  his  mission?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  copy  of  his  report  in  the  form  of  a  letter? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  read  a  copy  of  his  report,  but  I  have  not  the 
copy.  The  only  reference  I  have  to  it  that  1  find,  in  the  short  time 
I  have  had  to  go  over  my  papers  since  I  came  down  from  the  -woods. 
is  in  a  memorandum  to  Col.  House  in  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  American  troops  from  Ai'changel  [reading]: 

Buckler  discussed  the  matter  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops  with  LitWnofF,  who 
said  that  unquestionably  the  Bolshcviki  would  agree  to  an  armistice  on  the  Archan^I 
front  at  any  time;  and,  furthermore,  would  pledge  themselves  not  to  injure  in  any  way 
Uiose  Russians  in  and  about  Archangel  who  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Allies. 
Ho,  furthermore,  suggested  that  such  Kussians  as  did  not  care  to  ^st  their  lives  to 
such  a  promise  should  be  taken  out  with  the  troops. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  Litvinov 
communicated  directly  with  the  President  in  reference  to  this 
Buckler  mission  ? 

.  Mr.   Bullitt.  Litvinov  had  written  a  letter  to  -the  President, 
which  has  since  been  widelv  published,  on  December  W. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  tlie  letter  I  had  in  mind.  F'had  seen  some 
references  to  that.     Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that  lett^er  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  any  copies  of  this 
letter — that  is,  authentic.  I  think  I  have  a  newspaper  copy  some 
place,  but  I  have  no  actual  copy  of  the  letter. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  tell  uo  anything  more  ahout  the  discussion 
in  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Russia  that  took  place 
at  that  time — anything  more  than  is  indicated  by  your  letter,  there  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  were  very  serious  discussions,  all  the  time. 
Telegrams  were  being  received  frequently  from  the  various  com- 
manders at  Archangel,  the  American  and  the  British  notably,  in 
regard  to  conditions,  which  they  described  as  likely  to  be  disastrous, 
and  discussions  of  real  gravity  were  taking  place  all  the  time.  The 
subject  was  very  much  in  tne  air.  I  have,  I  will  say,  very  few 
references  to  that  particular  condition.  I  have  here  this  memoran- 
dum which  takes  up  some  of  tliese  subjects.  I  db  not  know  if  the 
committee  would  care  to  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  This  is  a  memorandum  that  you  sent  to  Col. 
House  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes ;  Col.  House. 

Senator  Knox.  Please  read  it. 

Mr.  Bullitt  (reading) : 

BuLLTTT  Exhibit  No.  12. 

January  30, 1919. 
Memorandum  for  Col.  House. 
Subject:  Withdrawal  of  American  troope  from  Archangel. 

Dear  Col.  House:  Tho  12,000  American,  British,  and  French  troope  at  Archang^ 
are  no  lon{;er  serving  any  useful  purpose.    Only  3,000  Ruaaians  have  rallied  around 
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this  force.  It  is  the  attacked,  not  the  attacker,  and  servee  merely  to  create  cynidmn 
in  regard  to  all  ova  proposals  and  to  stimulate  recruiting  for  the  Red  Army. 

Furthermore,  the  4,000  Americans,  6,000  British,  2,000  French,  and  3,000  Russian 
troops  in  this  region  are  in  considerable  danger  of  destruction  by  tho  Bolshoviki. 
Gen.  Ironside  has  just  appealed  for  recnforcements  and  the  British  war  office  has 
directed  the  commanding  general  at  Murmansk  to  bo  prepared  to  dispatch  a  battalion 
of  Infantry  to  Archan^l. 

Instead  of  transfemng  troops  from  Murmansk  to  Archangel,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  at  once  transfer  to  Murmansk  and  brine  home  the  troops  which  are  now  at 
Archangel.  Aside  from  the  needless  suffering  which  these  men  aro  enduring,  aside 
from  the  demands  of  the  public  in  the  United  States  and  England  for  the  return  of 
these  men,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops  would  be  of  great  value 
as  a  proof  that  wo  have  made  the  Prinkipoe  proposal  in  full  good  faith. 

I  have  asked  Gen.  Churchill  to  obtain  the  most  expert  opinion  available  on  the 

eracticability  of  moving  the  12,000  American,  British,  and  French  troops  and  such 
Lussians  as  may  wish  to  accompany  them  from  Archangel  to  Murmansk.  The 
appended  memorandum  and  map  which  he  has  prepared  show  that  unless  the  ice  in 
the  White  Sea  suddenly  becomes  thicker  it  is  at  present  possible  with  the  aid  of  six 
ice  breakers  which  are  now  at  Archangel  to  move  these  troops  by  water  to  Kern  on 
the  Murmansk  Railroad,  whence  they  may  be  carried  by  train  to  Murmansk. 

Buckler  discussed  the  matter  of  tho  withdrawal  of  these  troops  with  Litvinov, 
who  said  that  unquestionably  the  Bolshoviki  would  agree  to  an  armistice  on  the 
Archangel  front  at  any  time  and,  furthermore,  would  pledge  themselves  not  to  injure 
in  any  way  those  Russians  in  and  about  Archangel  wno  have  been  cooperating  with 
the  Allies.  He  furtiiermore  suggested  that  sucn  Russians  as  did  not  care  to  trust 
iJieir  lives  to  such  a  promise  should  be  taken  out  with  the  troops. 

The  provisional  government  at  Archangel  has  just  notified  us  that  it  will  not  accept 
the  proposal  for  a  conference  at  Prinkipoe.  It  seems  dignified  and  honorable  at  this 
moment  to  inform  the  Archangel  government  that  since  it  can  not  agree  to  the  aMiod 
proposal,  presented  after  the  most  serious  consideration,  we  shall  decline  to  support 
it  further  with  arms,  but  will  mako  provision  for  the  safety  of  all  Russians  who  are 
unwilling  to  remain  at  Archangel. 

I  have  discussed  this  Archangel  business  at  some  length  with  Philip  Kerr,  Lloyd- 
George's  secretary,  who  says  that  L.  G.  intends  to  bring  the  British  troops  out  on 
the  1st  of  May,  which  he  believes  to  be  tho  first  practicable  moment.  The  first  prac- 
ticable moment,  however,  seems  to  be  now. 

The  situation  at  Archangel  is  most  serious  for  the  soldiers  who  aro  stationed  there, 
but  it  is  also  serious  for  the  Governments  which  sent  them  out  and  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned them.  Unless  they  are*  saved  by  prompt  action,  we  shall  have  anothcar 
Gallipoli. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

William  0.  Bullitt. 

I  discussed  these  matters  with  each  one  of  the  commissioners  each 
morning.  It  was  my  duty  to  keep  them  au  courant  with  anything 
that  struck  me  as  important,  which  in  the  stress  of  the  business  o£  the 
peace  conference  they  were  likely  to  overlook. 

Senator  Knox.  This  was  a  memorandum  made  in  the  line  of  jowr 
duty? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  was  a  memorandum  made  as  the  result  of  the 
conversations  that  I  had  had  with  all  of  the  commissioners  that 
morning. 

This  particular  memorandum,  in  fact,  was  ordered  by  Col.  House, 
aQd  in  connection  with  it  he  asked  me  to  have  made  a  map  showing 
the  feasibility  of  getting  the  troops  out  of  Russia,  bv  the  military 
experts  of  the  conference,  which  map  I  have  here.  Ii  you  would  ba 
interested  in  it  in  any  way,  I  will  append  the  memorandum  made  for 
Gen.  Churchill  with  regard  to  withdrawing  the  troops. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenograpHor 
Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  13,  but  was  not  ordered  to  be  printed  in  this 
record.) 
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Senator  Enox.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  had  any 
information  as  to  the  terms  which  the  Allies  were  willing  to  accept 
from  Russia. 

Mr.  BuLLFTT.  I  had,  of  course,  seen  the  discussions  of  the  confer- 
ence with  regard  to  the  entire  Russian  matter.  The  conference  had 
decided,  after  long  consideration,  that  it  was  impossible  to  subdue  or 
wipe  out  the  soviet  government  by  force.  The  discussion  of  that  is 
of  a  certain  interest.!  believe,  in  connection  with  this  general  matter. 
There  are,  in  regard  to  the  question  you  have  just  asked,  minutes  of 
the  council  of  ten,  on  January  21,  1919. 

lioyd-George  had  introduced  the  proposition  that  representatives 
of  the  soviet  government  should  be  Drought  to  Paris  along  with  the 
representatives  of  the  other  Russian  governments  [reading] : 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  14. 

[McD.    Socn't.    I.  C.  114.    Scrretaries'  notes  of  a  convexBation  held  in  M.  Tkhaa'B 
room  at  tho  Quad  d'Onay  on  Tuesday,  January  21,  1919,  at  15  hours.] 

PRB8BMT. 

United  States  of  America:  President  Wilson,  Mr.  R.  Lansing,  Mr.  A.  H.  Frazier, 
Ck)l.  U.  S.  Grant,  Mr.  L.  Harrison. 

British  Empire:  The  Right  Hon.  D.  Lloyd-Qeorge,  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BaUoar, 
Lieut.  Col.  Sir  M.  P.  A.  Hankoy,  K.  C.  B.,  ttaj.  A.  M.  Caccia,  M.  V.  O.,  Mr.  E.  Phipps. 

France:  M.  Clemenceau,  M.  Pichon,  M.  Dutasta,  M.  B«rthelot,  Gapt.  A.  Potier. 

Italy:  Signer  Orlando,  H.  E.  Baron  Sonniiio,  Count  Aidrovandi,  Maj.  A.  Jones. 

Japan:  Baron  Makino,  H.  E.  M.  Matsid,  M.  Saburi. 

Interpreter,  Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. 

SrrUATTON  IN  RUSSIA. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  they  had  met  together  to  decide  what  could  be  done  in  Russia 
under  present  circumstances. 

Fteside-nt  Wilson  said  that  in  order  to  have  something  definite  to  diKUs,  he  wished 
to  take  advantof^e  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  to  propose  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  British  propoou.  He  wished  to  suggest  that  me  various  oiganiieed  groups 
in  Russia  should  be  asked  to  send  representatives,  not  to  Paris,  but  to  some  other 
place,  such  as  Salonika,  convenient  of  approach,  there  to  meet  such  representatives 
as  might  be  appointed  by  the  Allies,  in  order  to  see  if  they  could  draw  up  a  program 
upon  which  agreement  could  be  reached. 

Mr.  Lloyd-Geoige  pointed  out  that  the  advantage  of  Uiis  would  be  tliat  they  could 
be  brought  straight  tncre  fro.ni  Russia  througli  the  Black  Sea  without  passing  through 
other  countries. 

M.  Sonnino  said  that  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  Governments  wen 
already  here  in  Paris,  for  example,  M.  Sazenofi.    Why  should  these  not  be  heard? 

President  Wilson  expressed  the  view  that  the  various  parties  should  not  be  heard 
oeporately.  It  would  oe  very  desirable  to  get  all  these  representatives  in  one  place, 
and  still  oetter,  all  in  one  room,  in  order  to  obtain  a  close  comparison  of  views. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  a  further  objection  to  Mr.  Sonnino 's  plan  waa  that  if  M.  Sazonoff 
was  heard  in  Paris,  it  would  be  dimcult  to  refuse  to  hear  the  others  in  Pftris  ftlao,  and 
M.  Clemenceau  objected  stronglv  to  liavin^  some  of  these  representatives  in  Paria. 

M.  Sonnino  explained  tliat  all  the  Russian  parties  had  some  representatives  here, 
except  the  Soviets,  whom  they  did  not  wish  to  hear. 

M.  Lloyd-George  remarked  that  the  Bolshevists  wero  the  very  people  some  of  them 
wished  to  hear. 

M.  Sonnino  continuing  said  that  they  had  heard  M.  Litvinofif's  statements  that 
morning. 

That  was  the  statement  that  Litvinoff  had  made  to  Buckler  which 
tho  President  had  read  to  the  council  of  ten  that  morning. 
[Continuing  reading.] 

The  Allies  wero  now  fighting  against  the  Bolshevists  who  wero  their  enemies,  and 
theroforo  they  wero  not  obliged  to  hear  them  with  the  others. 
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Mr.  Balfour  remarked  that  the  essence  of  President  Wilson's  proposal  was  that  the 
parties  must  all  be  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  the  view  that  the  acceptance  of  M.  Sonnino's  proposals 
would  amount  to  their  hearing  a  string  of  people,  all  of  whom  held  the  same  opinion, 
and  all  of  whom  would  strike  the  same  note.  But  they  would  not  hear  the  people 
who  at  the  present  moment  were  actually  oontrolline  European  Russia.  In  deference 
to  M.  Clemenceau's  views,  they  had  put  forward  this  new  proposal.  \fLe  thought  it 
would  be  quite  safe  to  bring  the  Bolshevist  representatives  to  &donika,  or  perhaps  to 
Lemnos.  It  WM  absolutely  necessary  to  endeavor  to  make  peace.  The  report  read 
hy  President  Wilson  that  morning  went  to  show  that  the  Bolshevists  were  not  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  their  ways,  but  they  apparently  realised  the  folly  of  their  present 
methods.    Therefore  they  were  endeavouring  to  come  to  terms. 

President  Wilson  asked  to  be  permitted  to  urge  one  aspect  of  the  case.  As  M. 
Sonnino  had  implied,  they  were  all  repelled  by  Bolshevism,  and  for  that  reason  they 
liad  placed  armed  men  in  opposition  to  them.  One  of  the  things  that  was  clear  in  the- 
Ruaaian  situation  was  that  b^  opposing  Bolshevism  with  arms,  they  were  in  reality 
serving  the  cause  of  Bolshevism.  The  Allies  were  making  it  possible  for  the  Bol- 
fiheviks  to  argue  that  Imperialistic  and  Capitalistic  Governments  were  endeavouring 
to  exploit  the  country  and  to  give  the  land  back  to  the  landlords,  and  so  bring  about 
a  re-action.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  this  was  not  true,  and  that  the  Allies  were 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  rulers  of  Russia,  much  of  the  moral  force  of  this  argument 
would  disappear.  The  alie^tion  that  the  Allies  were  against  the  people  and  wanted 
to  control  their  affairs  provided  the  argument  which  enabled  them  to  raise  armies. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  could  swallow  their  pride  and  the  natural  repul- 
sion which  they  felt  for  the  Bolshevists  and  see  the  representatives  of  all  orgamzed 
groups  in  one  place,  he  thought  it  would  bring  about  a  marked  reaction  against 
Bolshevism. 

M.  Glemenceau  said  that,  in  principle,  ho  did  not  favour  conversation  with  the 
Bolshevists;  not  because  they  were  criminals,  but  because  we  would  be  raising  them 
to  our  level  by  saying  that  tney  were  worthy  of  entering  into  conversation  with  us. 
The  Bolshevist  danger  was  very  great  at  the  present  moment.  Bolshevism  was  spread- 
ing. It  had  invaded  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Poland,  and  that  very  morning  they 
received  very  bad  news  regarding  its  spread  to  Budapesth  and  Vienna.  Italy,  also, 
was  in  danger.  The  danger  was  probably  greater  there  than  in  France.  If  Bolshevism, 
after  spreading  in  Germany,  were  to  traverse  Austria  and  Hungary  and  so  reach  Italy, 
Europe  would  be  fac^  with  a  very  great  danger.  Therefore,  something  must  be  done 
against  Bolshevism.  When  listening  to  the  document  jpresented  by  President  Wilson 
that  morning,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  cleverness  with  which  the  Bolshevists  were 
attempting  to  lay  a  trap  for  the  Allies.  When  the  Bolshevists  first  came  into  power,  a 
breach  was  made  with  the  Capitalist  Government  on  questions  of  principle,  but  now 
they  offered  funds  and  concessions  as  a  basis  for  treatine  with  them.  He  need  not 
say  how  valueless  their  promises  wero,  but  if  they  were  listened  to,  the  Bolshevists 
would  go  back  to  their  people  and  say:  ''Wo  offered  them  groat  principles  of  justice 
and  the  Allies  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Now  we  offer  money,  and  they  are 
ready  to  make  peace." 

He  admitted  his  remarks  did  not  offer  a  solution.  The  great  misfortune  was  that 
the  Allies  were  in  need  of  a  speedy  solution.  After  four  years  of  war,  and  the  losses 
and  sufferings  they  had  incurred,  their  populations  could  stand  no  more.  Russia 
also  was  in  need  oi  immediate  peace.  But  its  necessary  evolution  must  take  time. 
The/jgning  of  the  world  Peace  could  not  await  Russia's  final  avatar.  Had  time  been 
avauaoie,  he  would  suggest  waiting,  for  eventually  sound  men  representing  common- 
sense  would  come  to  the  top.  But  when  would  tluit  be?  He  comd  make  no  forecast. 
Therefore  they  must  press  lor  an  early  solution. 

To  sum  up,  had  he  been  acting  by  himself,  ho  would  temporize  and  erect  barriers 
to  prevent  Bolshevism  from  spr^iding.  But  he  was  not  alone,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  colleagues  he  felt  compelled  to  make  some  concession,  as  it  was  essential  that 
there  should  not  be  even  the  appearance  of  disagreement  amongst  them.  The  con- 
cession came  easier  after  having  heard  President  Wilson's  suggestions.  He  thought 
that  they  should  make  a  very  clear  and  convincing  appeal  to  all  reasonable  peoples, 
emphatically  stating  that  they  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Russia,  and  especially  that  they  had  no  intention  of  restoring  Czardom.  The 
object  of  the  Allies  being  to  hasten  the  creation  of  a  strong  Government,  they  pro- 
posed to  call  together  representative  of  all  parties  to  a  Conference.  He  would  oeg 
bog  President  mlson  to  draft  a  paper,  fully  explaining  the  position  of  the  Allies  to  the 
wlK)le  world,  including  the  Russians  and  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  and  trave  notice  that  he  wished  to  vdthdraw  his  own 
motion  in  favour  of  President  Wilson  s. 
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Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  understood  that  all  these  people  were  to  be  asked  on  an 
oquality.  On  these  terms  he  thought  the  Bolshevists  would  refuse,  and  by  their 
refusal,  tlicy  would  put  themselves  in  a  very  bad  position. 

Mr.  Sonnino  said  that  he  did  not  agree  that  the  Bolshevists  would  not  cxnne.  He 
thought  they  would  be  the  first  to  come,  because  they  would  be  eager  to  put  them- 
selves on  an  equali^  with  the  othen.  He  would  remind  his  colleagues  taat,  before 
the  Peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  signed,  the  Bolshevists  promised  all  sorts  of  things, 
such  as  to  refrain  from  propaganda,  but  since  that  peace  had  been  concluded  they  had 
broken  all  their  promises,  their  one  idea  being  to  spread  revolution  in  all  other  coun- 
tries. His  idea  was  to  collect  together  all  the  anti-Bolshevik  parties  and  help  them  to 
make  a  strong  Government,  provided  they  pledged  themselves  not  to  serve  the  forces 
of  re-action  and  especially  not  to  touch  tne  land  question,  thereby  depriving  the 
Bol^evistB  of  their  strongest  argument.  Should  they  take  these  pledges,  he  would 
be  prepared  to  help  them. 
'    MI.  Lloyd  George  enauired  how  this  help  would  be  given. 

Mr.  Sonnino  replied  that  help  would  be  given  with  soldiers  to  a  reasonable  degree 
or  by  suppl>dng  arms,  food,  and  money.    For  instance,  Poland  asked  ior  weapons 
and  mumtious;  the  Ukraine  asked  for  weapons.    All  the  Allies  wanted  was  to  estah- 
iish  a  strong  Govenunent.    The  reason  that  no  strong  Govonment  at  present  existed 
was  that  no  party  could  risk  taking  the  offensive  against  Bolshevism  without  the 
assi^ttance  of  the  Allies.    He  would  enquire  how  the  parties  of  order  could  possibly 
succeed  without  the  hcli>  of  the  Allies.    President  WiJson  had  said  that  they  should 
put  aside  all  pride  in  the  matter.    He  would  point  out  that,  for  Italy  and  probably  for 
France  also,  as  M.  Clemenceau  had  stated,  it  was  in  reality  a  question  of  self-defence. 
He  thought  that  even  a  partial  recognition  of  the  Bolshevists  would  strengthen  their 
position,  and,  speaking  for  himself,  he  thought  that  Bolshevism  was  alreadfy  a  serious 
danger,  in  his  country. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Georgo  said  he  wished  to  put  one  or  two  practical  questions  to  M.  Son- 
nino. The  British  Empire  now  had  some  15,000  to  20,000  men  in  Russia.  M.  de 
Scavenius  had  estimated  that  some  150,000  additional  men  would  be  required,  in 
order  to  keep  the  anti-Bolshevist  Governments  from  dissolution.  And  General 
Franchet  d'Esperey  also  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  AlUed  assistance.  Now  Canada 
had  decided  to  withdraw  her  troops,  because  the  Canadian  soldiers  would  not  agree 
to  stay  and  fi^ht  against  the  Russians.  Similar  trouble  had  also  occurred  amongst  the 
the  other  Allied  troops.  And  he  felt  certain  that,  if  the  British  tried  to  send  any  more 
troops  there,  there  would  be  mutiny. 

M.  Soimino  suggested  that  volunteers  might  be  called  for. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  continuing,  said  that  ft  would  be  impossible  to  raise  150,000 
men  in  that  way.  He  asked,  however,  what  contributions  America,  Italy  and  France 
would  make  towards  the  raising  of  this  Army. 

President  Wilson  and  M.  Clemenceau  each  said  none. 

M.  Orlando  agreed  that  Italv  could  make  no  further  contributions. 

M.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  Bolshevists  had  an  army  of  300,000  men  who  would, 
bisfore  long,  be  good  soldiers,  and  to  fight  them  at  least  400,000  Russian  soldiera  would 
be  required.  Who  would  feed,  equip  and  pay  them?  Would  Italy,  or  America,  or 
France,  do  so?  If  they  were  unable  to  do  that,  what  would  be  the  good  of  fighting 
Bolshevism?  It  could  not  be  crushed  by  speecnes.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  they 
would  accept  President  Wilson's  proposal  as  it  now  stood. 

M.  Orlando  agreed  that  the  questidn  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  the  reasons  that  had 
been  fully  given.  He  agreed  tnat  Bolshevism  constituted  a  grave  danger  to  all  Europe. 
To  prevent  a  contagious  epidemic  from  spreadiiig,  the'  sanitarians  set  up  a  cordon 
Sanxtaire,  If  similar  measures  could  be  taken  against  Bolshevism,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  spreading,  it  might  be  overcome,  since  to  isolate  it  meant  vanquishing  it.  Italy 
was  now  passing  through  a  period  of  depression,  due  to  war  weuineas.  But  Bol- 
shevists could  never  triumph  there,  unless  the^  found  a  favourable  medium,  such  as 
mig^t  be  produced  either  oy  a  profound  patriotic  disappointment  in  their  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  rewards  of  the  war,  or  by  an  economic  crisis.  Either  mi^t  lead  to  revo- 
lution, which  wsi)  equivalent  to  Bolshc\ism.  Therefore,  he  would  insist  that  all  possi- 
ble measures  should  be  taken  to  set  up  this  cordon.  Next,  he  suggested  the  consider- 
ation of  repressive  measures.  He  thought  two  methods  were  possible;  either  the  use 
of  physical  force  or  the  use  of  moral  force.  He  tiioug^t  Mr.  Lloyd  (jeoige's  objection 
the  use  of  physical  force  unanswerable.  The  occupation  of  Russia  meant  the  employ- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  troops  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  This  meant  an 
apparent  prolongation  of  the  war.  There  remained  the  use  of  moral  force.  He 
agreed  with  M.  Clemenceau  that  no  country  could  continue  in  anarchy  and  that  an  e(nd 
must  ovont\ tally  come;  but  thoy  could  not  wait:  they  could  not  proceed  to  make  peace 
and  ignore  Busiria.    Therefore,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  proposal,  with  the  modifications 
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introduced  after  careful  consideration  by  Freeident  Wilson  and  M.  Clemenceau, 

give  a  pOBHiblo  solution.  It  did  not  involve  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
olsheviks;  the  proposal  was  merely  an  attempt  to  brin^  together  all  the  parties  in 
Russia  with  a  view  to  finding  a  way  out  of  the  present  difficulty.  He  was  prepared, 
therefore,  to  support  it. 

President  Wuson  asked  for  the  views  of  Jiis  Japanese  collea^es. 
Baron  Makino  said  that  after  carefully  considering  the  various  points  of  view  put 
forward ,  he  had  no  objections  to  make  regarding  the  conclusion  reached.  He  thou£[ht 
that  was  the  best  solution  under  the  circumstances.  He  wished,  however,  to  enauire 
what  attitude  would  be  taken  hj  the  Representatives  of  the  Allied  powers  ii  the 
Bolshevists  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  meeting  and  there  insisted  upon  their 
principles.  He  thought  ihey  should  under  no  circumstances  countenance  Bobhevist 
ideas.  The  conditions  in  Siberia  East  of  the  Baikal  had  greatly  improved.  The 
objects  which  had  necessitated  the  despatch  of  troops  to  that  r^on  had  been  attained. 
Bolshevism  was  no  longer  aggressive,  though  it  might  still  persist  in  a  latent  form. 
In  conclusion,  he  wished  to  support  the  proposal  before  the  meeting. 

President  Wilson  expressed  the  view  that  the  emissaries  of  the  Allied  Powers 
should  not  be  authorised  to  ado]3t  any  definite  attitude  towards  Bolshevism.  They 
ahould  merely  report  back  to  their  Governments  the  conditions  found. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  that  that  question  be  further  considered.  He  thought  the 
emissaries  of  the  Allied  Powers  should  be  able  to  establish  an  agreement  if  they  were 
able  to  find  a  solution.  For  instance,  if  they  succeeded  in  reacDing  an  agreement  on 
the  subject  of  the  organization  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  they  should  be  authorised 
to  accept  such  a  compromise  without  the  dela}^  of  a  reference  to  the  Governments. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  emissaries  might  bo  furnished  with  a  body  of 
instrttctions. 

Mr.  Balfour  expressed  the  view  that  abstention  from  hoetUe  action  a^inst  their 
nek:hbours  ^ould  be  made  a  condition  of  their  sending  representatives  to  this  meeting. 
President  Wilson  agreed. 

M.  Clemenceau  suggested  that  the  manifesto  to  the  Russian  parties  should  be  based 
solely  on  humanitarian  grounds.  They  should  say  to  the  Russians: ' '  You  are  threatened 
by  famine.  We  are  prompted  by  humanitarian  feelings;  we  are  making  peace;  wo 
do  not  want  people  to  die.  Wo  are  prepared  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  remove  the 
menace  of  starvation*'.  He  thought  the  Russians  would  at  once  prick  up  their  ears, 
and  be  prepared  to  hear  what  the  Allies  had  to  say.  They  would  add  that  food  can- 
not be  sent  unless  peace  and  order  were  re-established.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  made 
quite  clear  that  the  representatives  of  all  parties  would  merely  be  brought  togetJier 
for  purely  humane  reasons. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  in  this  connection  he  wished  to  invite  attention  to  a 
doubt  expressed  by  certain  of  the  delegates  of  the  British  Dominions,  namely,  whether 
there  would  be  enough  food  and  credit  to  go  round  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  fe^ 
all  Allied  countries,  and  enemy  countries^  and  Russia  also.  The  export  of  so  much 
food  would  inevitably  have  the  effect  of  raising  food  prices  in  Allied  countries  and  so 
create  discontent  and  Bolshevism.  As  regards  grain,  Russia  had  always  been  an 
exporting  countrv,  and  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  plenty  of  food  at  present 
existed  in  the  Ukraine. 

President  Wilson  said  that  his  information  was  that  enough  food  existed  in  Russia, 
but,  either  on  account  of  its  being  hoarded  or  on  account  of  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion, it  could  not  be  made  available. 

(It  was  »;:reed  that  President  Wilson  should  draft  a  proclamation,  for  consideration 
at  the  next  meeting,  inviting  all  organized  parties  in  Russia  to  attend  a  Meeting  to  be 
held  at  some  selected  place  such  as  Salonika  or  Lemnos,  in  order  to  discuss  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Great  Powers  the  means  of  restoring  order 
and  peace  in  Russia.  Participation  in  the  Meeting  should  be  conditional  on  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.) 

2.  Peace  Cunferenee. — M.  Clemenceau  considered  it  to  be  most  urgent  that  the 
del^^tes  should  be  set  to  work.  He  understood  that  President  Wilson  would  be  ready 
to  put  on  the  table  at  the  next  full  Conference,  proix>8als  relating  to  the  creation  ot  a 
League  of  Nations.  He  was  anxious  to  add  a  second  question,  wmch  could  be  studied 
immediately,  namely,  reparation  for  damages.  He  though  t  the  meetiiu^  should  consider 
how  the  work  shoula  be  organized  in  order  to  give  effect  to  thi  *  suggestion. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige  said  that  he  agreed  that  these  questions  shoula  be  studied  forth- 
with. He  would  suggest  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  Leaa;ue  of  Nations  should  be 
considered,  aud,  that  after  the  framing  of  the  prindples^^aii  International  Committee 
of  Experts  be  set  to  work  out  its  constitution  in  detail.  The  same  remark  applied  also 
to  the  question  of  indemnities  aud  reparation.  He  thought  that  a  Committee  shoidd 
lUso  be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible  to  consider  International  I^tbour  Legislation. 
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President  Wilson  observed  th&t  he  had  himself  drawn  up  a  constitution  of  a  IL.ea^e 
of  Nations.  He  could  not  claim  that  it  was  wholly  his  own  creation.  Its  generation 
was  as  follows: — He  had  received  the  Phillimore  Report,  which  had  been  amended 
by  Ck)lonel  House  and  re-written  by  himself.  He  had  again  revised  it  after  liavin^ 
received  General  Smuts'  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  reports.  It  was  therefore  a  com- 
pound of  these  various  sug^stions.  Durins  the  week  he  had  seen  M.  Bouxigeois,  with 
whom  he  found  himself  to  be  in  substantial  accord  on  princples.  A  few  days  a^o  he 
had  discussed  his  draft  with  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  General  Smuts,  and  they  found 
themselves  very  near  together. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested  that  President  Wilson's  draft  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

President  Wilson  further  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  referred  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  men  who  had  been  studying  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  his  complete  affreement.  He  thought  they  themselves 
should  y  in  the  first  place,  aeree  on  the  fundamental  principles  and  then  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Committee.  When  that  Committee  met  they  could  take  President 
Wilson's  proposals  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  appointing  and. International  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  two  members  from  each  of  the  five  Great  Powers,  to  whom  would  be  referred 
President  Wilson's  draft,  with  certain  basic  principles  to  guide  them,  should  be  con- 
sidered at  the  next  meeting.) 

3.  Poland. — M.  Pichon  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  replying  to  the  denaand 
addressed  by  M.  Paderewski  to  Cx>lonel  House,  which  had  been  read  by  President 
Wilson  that  morning,  and  asked  that  Marshal  Foch  should  be  present. 

(It  was  agreed  that  this  question  should  be  discussed  at  the  next  Meeting.) 

4.  DuarmamerU. — Mr.  Balfour  called  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  question  of 
disarmament,  and  said  that  he  would  shortly  propose  that  a  Committee  should  be 
i^ppointed  to  consider  this  question. 

Villa  Majestic,  Paris,  January  iUt,  1919. 

This  is  the  minute  of  January  21,  and  the  Prinkipos  memorandum 
was  written  on  January  22. 
The  instructions  to  the  President  were  as  follows: 

It  was  agreed  that  President  Wilson  should  draft  a  proclamation  for  consideration  at 
the  next  meeting,  inviting  all  organized  parties  in  Kussia  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  some  selected  place  such  as  Salomka  or  Lemnoe,  in  order  to  discuss  with  the 
representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  great  powers  the  means  of  restoring  order 
aiid  peace  in  Russia.  Participation  in  the  meeting  should  be  conditional  on  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

The  President  then*  wrote  the  Prinkipos  proposition. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  make  a  written  report  of  your  mission  ? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  read  the  report  without  the 
appendices. 

Senator  Knox.  The  chairman  wants  you  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  very  long.  The  report 
he  made  would  be  of  some  interest.  You  were  the  only  official  repre- 
sentative sent  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir;  except  Capt.  Pettit,  my  assistant.  The 
circmnstances  of  my  sending  wul  perhaps  require  further  elucidation. 
I  not  only  was  acquainted  with  the  minutes  of  the  discussions  of  the 
council  01  ten,  but  in  addition  I  had  discussed  the  subject  with  each  of 
the  commissioners  each  morning  and  I  had  talked  with  many  British 
representatives.  After  the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  made,  the  replies 
began  to  come  in  from  various  factions,  that  they  would  refuse  to 
accept  it  for  various  reasons.  The  soviet  government  replied  in  a 
slightly  evasive  form.  They  said,  **  We  are  ready  to  accept  the  terms 
of  the  proposals,  and  we  are  ready  to  talk  about  stopping  fighting.'' 
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They  did  not  say,  We  are  ready  to  stop  fighting  on  such  andsnch 
a  date."     It  was  not  made  specific. 

Senator  Knox.  That  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  was.  That  is  why  I  say  they  replied  in  an  evasive 
manner.  The  French — and  particularly  the  French  foreign  office, 
even  more  than  Mr.  Clemenceau — and  you  can  observe  from  that 
minute  were  opposed  to  the  idea,  and  we  found  that  the  French 
foreign  office  had  communicated  to  the  Ukrainian  Government  and 
various  other  antisoviet  governments  that  if  they  were  to  refuse  the 
proposal,  they  would  support  them  and  continue  to  siipport  them, 
and  not  allow  the  Allies,  if  they  could  prevent  it,  or  the  allied  Govern- 
ments, to  make  peace  with  the  Russian  soviet  government. 

At  all  events^  the  time  set  for  the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  February 
15.  At  that  time  nobody  had  acted  in  a  dennite,  uncompromising 
matter.     It  therefore  fell  to  the  ground. 

There  was  a  further  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done.     The 

Eeace  conference  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ope  to  conquer  the  soviet  government  by  force  of  arms,  oecause  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  report,  which  I  did  not  read  to  the  committee, 
there  was  expressed  very  forcibly  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
that  the  populations  at  nome  would  not  stand  it.  Therefore  they 
desired  to  follow  up  further  the  line  of  making  peace. 

About  that  time  I  was  working  particularly  closely  on  the  Russian 
affairs.  I  had  had  a  number  of  aiscussions  with  everyone  concerned 
in  it,  and  on  the  very  day  that  Col.  House  and  Mr.  Lansing  first 
asked  me  to  undertake  this  mission  to  Russia,  I  was  dining  at  Mr. 
Llovd-Geoige's  apartment  to  discuss  Russian  affairs  with  his  secre- 
tarfes,  so  that  I  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  point  of  view  of  everyone  in 
Paris. 

I  further,  before  I  went,  received  urgent  instructions  from  Secre- 
tary Lansing  if  possible  to  obtain  the  release  of  Consul  Treadwell, 
who  had  been  our  consul  in  Petrograd  and  had  been  transferred  to 
Tashkent,  and  had  been  detained  by  the  local  soviet  government  and 
had  been  kept  there  several  montns.  He  was  one  of  our  Govern- 
ment officers  they  had  seized.  Mr.  Lansing  ordered  me  to  do  every- 
thing I  could  to  obtain  his  release. 

I  nirther,  before  I  went,  asked  Col.  House  certain  specific  questions 
in  r^ard  to  what,  exactly,  the  point  of  view  of  our  Government  was 
on  this  subject,  what  we  were  ready  to  do,  and  I  think  it  perhaps 
might  be  important  to  detail  a  brief  r6sum6  of  this  conversation. 
The  idea  was  this:  lioyd-George  had  gone  over  to  London  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  as  I  remember,  to  try  to  adjust  some  labor  troubles.  He. 
however,  stiU  insisted  that  the  Prinkipos  proposal  must  be  renewed 
or  some  other  peace  proposal  must  be  made,  and  I  arranged  a  meeting 
between  him  and  Col.  House,  which  was  to  take  place,  I  believe,  on 
February  24,  at  which  time  they  were  to  prepare  a  renewal  of  the 
Prinkipos  proposal,  and  they  were  both  prepared  to  insist  that  it  be 
passed  against  any  opposition  of  the  French. 

I  arranged  this  meeting  through  Mr.  Philip  Kerr,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  confidential  assistant.  l£>wever,  on  tne  19th  day  of  the 
montn,  Mr.  Clemenceau  wSas  shot,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
telephoned  over  from  London  to  say  that  as  long  as  Clemenceau  was 
wounded  and  was  ill,  he  was  boss  of  the  roost,  and  that  anything  he 
desired  to  veto  would  be  immediately  wiped  out  and  therefore  it 
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was  no  use  for  him  and  Col.  House,  as  long  as  Qemenceau  was  ill, 
to  attempt  to  renew  the  Prinkipos  proposd,  as  Qemenceau  would 
simply  have  to  hold  up  a  finger  and  the  whole  thins  would  drop  to 
the  ^ound.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  at  once  to 
Russia  to  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  soviet  government  an  exact 
statement  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were  ready  to  stop  fi^htin^. 
I  was  ordered  if  possible  to  obtain  that  statement  and  have  it  back 
in  Paris  before  the  President  returned  to  Paris  from  the  United 
States.  The  plan  was  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  soviet  government 
which  would  certainly  be  accepted. 
•  The  Chairman.  These  orders  came  from  the  President? 

Mr.  BuLLrrx.  These  orders  came  to  me  from  Col.  House.  I  also 
discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Lansjin^,  and  Mr.  Lansing  and  Col. 
House  gave  me  the  instructions  which  I  had. 

Senator  Knox.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  went  to  CoL 
House  to  get  a  statement  of  the  American  position. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  I  asked  Col.  House  these  questions  [reading]: 

BuLLTTT  Exhibit  No.  15. 

1.  If  the  Bolsheviki  are  ready  to  stop  the  forward  movement  of  their  troops  on  ail 
fronts  and  to  declare  an  armifitice  on  all  fronts,  would  we  be  willing  to  do  likewise? 

2.  Is  the  American  Government  prepared  to  insist  that  the  Frencn,  British,  ItaUaa, 
and  Japanese  Governments  shall  accept  such  an  armistice  proposal? 

3.  If  fighting  is  stopped  on  all  fronts,  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pre- 
pared to  insist  on  the  reestablishment  of  economic  relations  with  Russia,  subject 
only  to  the  equitable  distribution  among  all  classes  of  the  population  of  supplies  and 
food  and  essential  commodities  which  may  be  sent  to  Russia? 

In  other  words,  a  sort  of  Hoover  Belgian  distribution  plan  so  that 
the  Bolsheviki  could  not  use  the  food  we  sent  in  there  for  propaganda 
purposes  and  to  starve  their  enemies  and  to  feed  their  friends. 

The  fourth  question  I  asked  him  was  as  follows: 

4.  Is  the  United  States  Government,  under  these  conditions,  prepared  to  press  the 
Allies  for  a  joint  statement  that  all  Allied  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  soil  of 
Russia  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  condition  that  the  Bolsheviki  give  explicit  assur- 
ances that  there  will  be  no  retaliation  against  persons  who  have  cooperated  with  the 
allied  forces? 

Col.  House  replied  that  we  were  prepared  to. 

Further,  I  asked  Col.  House  whether  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  flat 
and  explicit  assurance  from  the  soviet  government  that  they  would 
make  full  payment  of  all  their  debts  before  we  would  make  peace 
with  them,  and  Col.  House  replied  that  it  was  not;  that  no  such 
statement  was  necessary.  However,  that  such  a  statement  would 
be  extremely  desirable  to  have,  inasmuch  as  much  of  the  French 
opposition  to  making  peace  with  the  soviet  government  was  on 
account  of  the  money  owed  by  Russia  to  France. 

I  further  had  an  intimation  of  the  British  disposition  toward 
Russia.  As  I  said  before,  I  had  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Philip 
Kerr,  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  and  Col.  House  asked  me  to  inform 
Mr.  Kerr  of  my  mission  before  I  went.  It  was  to  be  an  entire  secret 
from  all  except  the  British.  The  British  and  American  delegations 
worked  in  very  close  touch  throughout  the  Qonference,  and  there  w6re 
dractically  no  secrets  that  the  American  delegation  had  that  were 
not  also  the  property  of  the  British  delegation. 

I  was  asked  to  inform  Mr.  Kerr  of  this  trip.  I  told  him  all  about 
it,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  get  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
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to  give  me  a  general  indication  of  their  point  of  view  on  peace  with 
Russia;  what  they  would  be  prepared  to  do  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kerr  and  I  then  talkea  and  prepared  what  we  thought  might 
be  the  basis  of  peace  with  Russia. 

I  then  received  from  Mr.  Kerr,  before  I  left,  the  following  letter, 
-^hich  is  a  personal  letter,  which  I  regret  greatly  to  bring  lorward, 
but  which  I  feel  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  an  understanding  of 
this  matter.     [Reading:] 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  16. 

[Priy&te  and  confidential.) 

British  Delegation, 
Paris,  February  gl,  1919. 

My  Dear  Bullitt:  I  inclose  a  note  of  the  sort  of  conditions  upon  which  I  per- 
sonally think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  allied  Governments  to  resume  once  more 
normal  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.    You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  these  have 
no  official  significance  and  merely  represent  suggestions  of  my  own  opinion. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

P.  H.  Kerr. 

That  was  from  Mr.  Kerr,  Lloyd-George's  confidential  secretary. 
Mr.  Kerr  had,  however,  told  me  that  he  had  discussed  the  entire 
matter  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Balfour,  and  therefore  I 
thought  he  had  a  fair  idea  of  what  conditions  the  British  were  ready 
to  accept.     The  note  inclosed  reads  as  follows: 

1 .  Hostilities  to  cease  on  all  fronts. 

2.  All  de  facto  governments  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territories  which  they 
at  present  occupy. 

3.  Railways  and  ports  necessary  to  transportation  between  soviet  Russia  and  the 
sea  to  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  international  railways  and  ports  in  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

4.  Allied  subjects  to  be  given  free  right  of  entry  and  full  security  to  enable  them  to 
enter  soviet  Russia  and  go  about  their  business  there  provided  they  do  not  interfere 
in  politics. 

5.  Amnesty  to  all  political  prisoners  on  both  sides:  full  liberty  to  all  Russians  who 
have  fought  with  the  Allies. 

6.  Traae  relations  to  be  restored  between  soviet  Russia  and  the  outside  world 
under  conditions  which,  while  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  soviet  Russia  insure  that 
allied  supplies  are  made  available  on  equal  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  Russian  people. 

7.  All  other  questions  connected  with  Russia's  debt  to  the  Allies,  etc.,  to  be  con- 
sidered independently  after  peace  has  been  established. 

8.  All  allied  troons  to  be  withdrawn  from  Russia  as  soon  as  Russian  armies  above 
auota  to  be  defined  have  been  demobilized  and  their  surplus  arms  surrendered  or 
aestroyed. 

You  will  see  the  American  and  British  positions  were  very  close 
together. 

Senator  Knox.  With  these  statements  from  Col.  House  as  to  the 
American  position  and  from  Mr.  Kerr  as  to  the  British  position,  and 
with  the  mstructions  which  you  had  received,  you  proceeded  to 
Russia,  and,  as  you  said  a  moment  ago,  jou  made  a  written  report  ? 

Mr.  JBrnLLrrr.  1  did,  sir.  Do  you  want  it  read,  or  shall  I  state  the 
substance  and  then  put  it  in  the  record  ?  I  think  I  can  state  it  more 
briefly  if  I  read  the  first  eight  pages  of  it  and  then  put  the  rest  of  it 
in  the  record. 

The  CsAmMAN.  Very  well;  do  that. 

Mr.  BuixrrT.  This  report  I  made  to  the  President  and  to  the 
American  commissioners,  by  order  of  the  President  transmitted  to 
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me  on  my  return  by  Mr.  Lansing.  I  should  like  to  say,  before  I  read 
this  report,  that  oi  course  I  was  in  Russia  an  extremely  short  time, 
and  this  is  merely  the  best  obseryation  that  I  could  make  supple- 
mented by  the  oDseryation  of  Capt.  Pettit  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence,  who  was  sent  in  as  my  assistant,  and  with  other  impressions 
tnat  I  got  from  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  and  other  obsenrers  who  were 
there. 

Senator  Knox.  How  long  were  you  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  For  only  one  week.  I  was  instructed  to  go  in  and 
bring  back  as  quickly  as  possible  a  definite  statement  of  exactly  the 
terms  the  soyiet  goyemment  was  ready  to  accept.  The  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  and  the  American  delegation  were  that  if  the 
AUies  made  another  proposal  it  should  be  a  proposal  which  we  would 
know  in  adyance  would  be  accepted,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  another  Prinkipos  proposal  miscarrying. 

I  might  perhaps  read  nrst,  or  show  to  you,  the  official  text.  This 
is  the  official  text  of  their  proposition  which  they  handed  me  in 
Moscow  on  the  14th  of  Marcn.  Here  is  a  curious  thing — the  soyiet 
foreign  office  enyelope. 

As  I  said,  I  was  sent  to  obtain  an  exact  statement  of  the  terms 
that  the  soyiet  goyemment  was  ready  to  accept,  and  I  received  on 
the  14th  the  following  statement  from  Tchitcherin  and  Lityinov. 

Senator  Knox.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Tchitcherin  was  peoples'  commisar  for  forei^ 
affairs  of  the  soyiet  repubUc  and  LityinoflF  was  the  former  soyiet 
ambassador  to  London,  the  man  with  whom  Buckler  had  had  his 
conyersation,  and  who  was  now  practically  assistant  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs. 

I  also  had  a  conference  with  Lenin.  The  soyiet  goyemment 
undertook  to  accept  this  proposal  proyided  it  was  made  by  the 
allied  and  associated  Goyemments  not  later  than  April  10,  1919. 
The  proposal  reads  as  follows  [reading]: 
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text  of  phojbcted  pbacb  pboposal  bt  thx  allied  and  associated  goyernlf xmtb. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  to  propose  that  hostilities  shall  cease  on  all 
fronts  in  tiie  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  on  ^  and  that  no 
new  hostilities  shall  begin  after  this  date,  pendine  a  conference  to  be  held  at '  on.* 

The  duration  of  the  annistice  to  be  for  two  weeks,  unless  extended  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  all  parties  to  the  armistice  to  undertake  not  to  employ  the  period  of  the 
armistice  to  transfer  troops  and  war  material  to  the  territory  of  the  former  Russiiui 
Empire. 

Tne  conference  to  discuss  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  following  principles,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  conference. 

1.  All  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territories  wfaidi 
they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  annistice  becomes  effective,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  conference  may  luree  upon  the  transfer  of  territories:  until  the  peoples  inhabiting 
the  territories  controlled  by  these  de  facto  governments  shall  themselves  determine 
to  change  their  Governments.  The  Russian  Soviet  Government,  the  other  soviet 
governments  and  all  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of 

1  The  date  of  the  armistloe  to  be  set  at  least  a  week  after  the  date  when  the  alHed  and  MBOCJated  Ooveni> 
ments  make  this  proposal. 

>  The  soviet  government  ereatlv  prefers  thai  the  confraenoe  should  be  held  in  a  neutral  ooontiy  and 
also  that  either  a  radio  or  a  direct  telscraph  wire  to  Moscow  should  be  put  at  Its  dlsposaL 

s  The  conference  to  begin  not  later  than  a  week  after  the  armlsttloe  tains  effect  and  the  soviet  govemmeot 
greatly  prefers  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  armistloe  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  eoakrvom 
shoola  be  only  three  days,  If  possible. 
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^he  foimer  Ruflsiaii  Empire,  the  allied  and  aeeociated  Govenunents,  and  the  other 
Oovemments  which  are  operating  a^inst  the  soviet  governments,  including  Finland, 
X^olimd,  Galicia,  Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afghanistan,  to  agree  not  to 
attempt  to  upset  by  force  the  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  the  other  Governments  signatory 
to  this  agreement.* 

2.  The  economic  blockade  to  be  raised  and  trade  relations  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  allied  and  associated  countries  to  be  reestablished  under  conditions  which 
iwill  ensure  that  supplies  from  the  allied  and  associated  countries  are  made  available 
on  equal  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  Russian  people. 

3.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  unhindered  transit  on  all 
railways  and  the  use  of  all  ports  which  belonged  to  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  to 
Finland  and  are  necessary  for  the  disembarkation  and  transportation  of  passengers 
and  goods  between  their  territories  and  the  sea;  detailed  arrangements  for  t^e  carry- 
ing out  of  this  provision  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference. 

4.  The  citizens  of  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry  into 
the  idlied  and  associated  countnes  as  well  as  into  all  countries  which  have  been 
formed  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland;  also  the  right  of 
sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
domestic  politics  of  those  countries.' 

Nationals  of  the  allied  and  associated  countries  and  of  the  other  countries  above 
named  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry  into  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia;  also  the  right 
of  sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
domestic  politics  of  the  soviet  republics. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  and  other  governments  which  have  been 
set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  have  the  right 
to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  the  various 
Ruilsian  Soviet  Republics.  The  soviet  eovemments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  to 
send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  all  the  allied 
and  associated  countries  and  into  the  nonsoviet  countries  which  have  been  formed 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland. 

5.  The  soviet  governments,  the  other  Governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the 
territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland,  to  give  a  general  amnesty  to 
all  political  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners.  The  allied  and  associated  Govern- 
ments to  give  a  general  amnesty  to  all  Russian  political  opponents,  offenders,  and 
prisoners,  and  to  their  own  nationals  who  have  been  or  may  be  prosecuted  for  giving 
nelp  to  Soviet  Russia.  All  Russians  who  have  fought  in,  or  otherwise  aid^  the 
armies  opposed  to  the  soviet  eovemments,  and  those  opposed  to  the  other  Governments 
which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to 
be  included  in  this  amnesty. 

All  prisoners  of  war  of  non-Russian  powers  detained  in  Russia,  likewise  all  nationals 
of  those  powers  now  in  Russia  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation.  The  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  in  whatever  forei^  cotmtry  they  may  be,  likewise  all  Russian 
nationals,  including  the  Russian  soldiers  and  officers  abroad  and  those  serving  in  all 
foreini  armies  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation. 

6.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  this  a^ement  all  troops  of  the  allied  and 
associated  Governments  and  other  non-Russian  Governments  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Russia  and  military  assistance  to  cease  to  be  given  to  antisoviet  Governments  which 
have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 

The  soviet  governments  and  the  antisoviet  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  tiie  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  begin  to  reduce  their 
armies  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  rate,  to  a  peace  footing  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  this  agreement.  The  conference  to  determine  the  most  effective  and 
just  me^^  of  inspecting  and  controlling  this  simultaneous  demobilization  and  also 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  cessation  of  military  assistance  to  the  antisoviet 
governments. 

7.  The  allied  and  aasociated  Governments,  taking  cognizance  of  the  statement  of 
the  soviet  government  of  Russia,  in  its  note  of  February  4,  in  regard  to  its  foreign 
debts,  propose  as  an  intomA  part  of  this  agreement  that  the  soviet  governments  and 
the  otiier  governments  which  nave  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  uie  financial  obligations 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  agreement  and  to  the 

1  TlM  allied  and  associated  Qoremmeats  to  undertake  tosee  tolt  that  the  de  facto  goremments  of  OermanT 
do  not  attempt  to  apoet  by  force  the  de  facto  governments  of  Russia.  The  de  facto  governments  which 
have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  to  undertake  not  to  attempt  to  upset  by 
force  the  de  facto  governments  of  Germany. 

>  It  is  considered  essential  by  the  soviet  government  that  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  should 
gee  to  it  that  Poland  and  all  neutral  ooontnes  extend  the  same  rights  as  the  allied  and  associated  countries. 
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DationalB  of  such  States.  Detailed  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  these  jjebts  tn 
be  agreed  upon  at  the  oonlerence,  regard  oeing  had  to  the  present  financial  poeitian 
of  Russia.  The  Russian  gold  seized  oy  the  Ozecho-Slovaks  in  Kazan  or  taken  from 
Germany  by  the  Allies  to  be  regarded  as  i)artia!  payment  of  the  portion  of  the  debt 
due  from  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  undertakes  to  accept  the  foregoing  propoaal  pso- 
vided  it  is  made  not  later  than  April  10, 1919. 

In  regard  to  the  second  sentence  in  paragraph  5,  in  regard  to 
"giving  nelp  to  Soviet  Russia"  I  may  say  that  Iwas  told  that  th&t 
was  not  a  sine  qua  non  but  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  pro- 
posal through  the  Russian  executive  committee,  which  it  hcui  to 
pass  before  it  waa  handed  to  me. 

I  was  also  handed  an  additional  sheet,  which  I  refused  to  take  as  a 
part  of  the  formal  document,  containing  the  following: 

The  Soviet  Government  is  most  anxious  to  have  a  semiofficial  guaranty  from  the 
American  and  British  Governments  that  they  will  do  ^eir  utmost  to  see  to  it  that 
France  lives  up  to  the  conditions  of  the  armistice. 

The  soviet  government  had  a  deep  suspicion  of  the  French  Govcm- 
ment. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  and  in  explanation  of  that  proposal,  I 
sent  a  number  of  telegrams  from  Helsingfors.  I  feel  that  m  a  way  it 
is  important,  for  an  explanation  of  the  matter,  that  those  tel^^ants 
should  be  made  pubUc,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  sent  in  a 
confidential  code  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  read  them  unless  ordered  to  specifically  hj  the  committee. 
I  should  not  wish  to  take  the  responsibihty  for  breaking  a  code  which 
is  in  current  use  by  the  department. 

Senator  Knox.  I  should  think  your  scruples  were  well  founded.  I 
should  not  read  those  telegrams. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  can  simply  inform  you  briefly  of  the  nature  of  them. 

Senator  Knox.  You  nugnt  give  us  the  nature  of  them.  To  whom 
were  they  sent? 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  On  reaching  Petrograd  I  sent  Capt.  Pettit  out  to 
Helsingfors  after  I  had  had  a  discussion  with  Tchitcherin  and  with  Lit- 
vinoff  with  a  telegram,  in  which  I  said  I  had  reached  Petrograd  and 
had  perfected  arranj^emente  to  cross  the  boundarv  at  will,  and  to 
conununicate  with  the  mission  via  the  consul  at  Helsinefoi^;  that  the 

1'ourney  had  been  easy,  and  that  the  reports  of  frightfm  conditions  in 
^etrograd  had  been  ridiculously  exaggerated. 

I  described  the  discussions  1  hadnad  with  Tchitcherin  and  with 
Ldtvinoff,  and  said  the^  had  assured  me  that  after  going  to  Moscow 
and  after  discussion  with  Lenipi,  I  should  be  able  to  carry  out  a 
specific  statement  of  the  position  of  the  soviet  government  on  all 
points. 

On  reaching  Heldingfors  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  mission  at  Paris 
''Most  secret,  for  the  President,  Secretary  Lansing,  and  Col.  House 
only,''  in  which  I  said  that  in  handing  me  the  statement  which  I  have 
just  read,  Tchitcherin  and  litvinov  had  explained  that  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  soviet  government  had  formally  considered  and 
adopted  it,  and  that  the  soviet  government  considered  itself  abso- 
lutely bound  to  accept  the  proposals  made  therein,  provided  they 
were  made  on  or  before  April  10,  and  under  no  conditions  would  thoy 
change  their  minds. 

I  also  explained  that  I  had  found  Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  LdtvinoY 
full  of  the  sense  of  Russia's  need  for  peace,  and  that  I  felt  the  details 
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of  their  statement  might  be  modified  without  making  it  miacceptable 
to  them,  and  that  in  particular  the  clause  under  article  5  was  not 
of  vital  importance.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt  that  in  the  main 
this  statement  represented  the  minimum  terms  that  the  soviet 
government  would  accept. 

I  explained  that  it  was  understood  with  regard  to  article  2  that  the 
allied  and  associated  countries  should  have  a  right  to  send  inspectors 
into  soviet  Russia  and  see  to  it  that  the  disposition  of  supplies,  if  the 
"blockade  was  lifted,  was  entirely  equitable,  and  I  explained  also  that 
it  was  tvJlj  understood  that  the  phrase  under  artide  4  on  '^  official 
representatives"  did  not  include  diplomatic  representatives,  that  the 
soviet  government  simply  desired  to  have  some  agents  who  might 
more  or  less  look  out  for  their  people  here. 

I  explained  further  that  in  regard  to  footnote  No.  2,  the  soviet 
^vemment  hoped  and  preferred  that  the  conference  should  be  held 
in  Norway;  that  its  preferences  thereafter  were,  first,  some  point 
in  between  Russia  and  Finland;  second,  a  large  ocean  liner  anchored 
off  Moon  Island  or  the  Aland  Islands;  and,  fourth,  Prinkipos. 

I  also  explained  that  Tchitcherin  and  all  the  other  memoers  of  the 
government  with  whom  I  had  talked  had  said  in  the  most  positive 
and  unequivocal  maimer  that  the  soviet  government  was  determined 
to  pay  its  foreign  debts,  and  I  was  convinced  that  there  would  be  no 
dispute  on  that  point. 

Senator  E[nox.  Do  vt)u  know  how  these  telegrams  were  received  in 
Paris,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably  ? 

Mr.  BuixiTT.  I  can  only  say,  in  r^ard  to  that,  there  are  three  other 
very  brief  ones.  One  was  on  a  subject  which  I  might  give  you  the 
gist  of  before  I  go  on  with  it. 

Senator  Enox.  €ro  ahead,  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Col.  House  sent  me  a  message  of  congratulation  on 
receipt  of  them,  and  by  one  of  the  curious  auirks  of  the  conference,  a 
member  of  the  secretariat  refused  to  send  tne  message  because  of  Uie 
way  in  whidi  it  was  signed,  and  Col.  House  was  only  able  to  give  me  a 
copy  of  it  when  I  reached  Paris.     I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Senator  Hasding*.  Would  not  this  story  be  more  interesting  if  we 
knew  which  member  of  the  conference  objected  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  believe  the  objection  was  on  the  technical  point 
that  Col.  House  had  si^ed  '^Ammission"  instead  of  his  name,  out  I 
really  do  not  know  which  member  of  the  isonf  erence  it  was  that  made 
the  obj'ection. 

I  then  sent  another  telegram,  which  is  rather  long,  too  long  to 
attempt  to  paraphrase,  and  I  will  ask  that  I  may  not  put  it  in,  because 
tiie  entire  substance  of  it  is  contained  in  briefer  form  in  my  formal 
report.    This  telegram  itself  is  in  code. 

senator  Bbandegee.  Are  there  any  translations  of  those  of  your 
tele^ams  that  are  in  code? 

Wr.  Bullitt.  No;  I  have  given  you  the  substance  of  them  as  I 
have  gone  along. 

As  I  said  to  you  before.  Secretary  Lansing  had  instructed  me  if 
possible  to  obtam'  the  release  of  Mr.  Treadwdl,  our  consul  at  Tash- 
kent, somewhere  between  4,000  and  5,000  miles  from  Moscow.  In 
Moscowl  hadspoken  to  Lenin  and  Tchitcherin  and  litvinov  in  regard 
to  it,  and  finally  they  said  they  recognized  that  it  was  foolish  to  hold 
him;  that  they  had  never  reauy  given  much  thought  to  the  matter; 
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President  Wilson  observed  that  he  had  himself  drawn  up  a  constitution  of  a  Lea^e 
of  Nations.  He  could  not  claim  that  it  was  wholly  his  own  creation.  Its  generskti-^n 
was  as  follows: — He  had  received  the  Phillimore  Report,  which  had  been  amended 
by  Colonel  House  and  re-written  by  himself.  He  had  again  revised  it  after  ha\dn? 
received  General  Smuts*  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  reports.  It  was  therefore  a  com- 
pound of  these  various  suggestions.  During  the  week  he  had  seen  M.  Bourgeois,  with 
whom  he  found  himself  to  be  in  substantial  accord  on  princples.  A  few  days  a^  he 
had  discussed  his  draft  with  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  General  Smuts,  and  they  fousd 
themselves  very  near  together. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested  that  President  Wilson's  draft  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

President  Wilson  further  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  referred  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  men  who  had  been  studying  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  his  complete  affreement.  He  thought  they  themselves 
should,  in  the  first  place,  agree  on  the  fundamental  principles  and  then  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Committee.  When  that  Committee  met  they  could  take  Pr^ident 
Wilson's  proposals  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  appointing  and. International  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  two  members  from  each  of  the  five  Great  Powers,  to  whom  would  be  referred 
President  Wilson's  draft,  with  certain  basic  principles  to  guide  them,  ^ould  be  con- 
sidered at  the  next  meeting.) 

3.  Poland. — M.  Pichon  cidled  attention  to  the  necessity  for  replying  to  the  demand 
addressed  by  M.  Paderewski  to  Colonel  House,  which  had  been  read  by  President 
Wilson  that  morning,  and  asked  that  Marshal  Foch  should  be  present. 

(It  was  agreed  that  this  question  should  be  discussed  at  the  next  Meeting.) 

4.  DimrmamenL — Mr.  Balfour  called  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  question  of 
disarmament,  and  said  that  he  would  shortly  propose  that  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  this  question. 

ViiiLA  Majestic,  Paris,  Jamunry  iUt,  1919. 

This  is  the  minute  of  January  21,  and  the  Prinkipos  memorandum 
was  written  on  January  22. 
The  instructions  to  the  President  were  as  follows: 

It  was  agreed  that  President  Wilson  should  draft  a  proclamation  for  consideration  at 
the  next  meeting,  inviting  all  organized  parties  in  Russia  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  some  selected  place  such  as  Salomka  or  Lemnos,  in  order  to  discuss  with  the 
representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  great  powers  the  means  of  restoring  order 
and  peace  in  Russia.  Participation  in  the  meeting  should  be  conditional  on  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

The  President  then*  wrote  the  Prinkipos  proposition. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  make  a  written  report  of  your  mission  ? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  read  the  report  without  the 
appendices. 

Senator  Knox.  The  chairman  wants  you  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  very  long.  The  report 
he  made  would  be  of  some  interest.  You  were  the  only  official  repre- 
sentative sent  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir;  except  Capt.  Pettit,  my  assistant.  The 
circumstances  of  my  sending  will  perhaps  require  further  elucidation. 
I  not  only  was  acquainted  Mrith  the  minutes  of  the  discussions  of  the 
council  ol  ten,  but  in  addition  I  had  discussed  the  subject  with  each  of 
the  commissioners  each  morning  and  I  had  talked  with  many  British 
representatives.  After  the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  made,  the  rephes 
began  to  come  in  from  various  factions,  that  they  would  refuse  to 
accept  it  for  various  reasons.  The  soviet  government  replied  in  a 
slightly  evasive  form.  They  said,  **We  are  ready  to  accept  the  terms 
of  the  proposals,  and  we  are  ready  to  talk  about  stopping  fighting." 
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They  did  not  say,  We  are  ready  to  stop  fighting  on  such  andsnch 
a  date."     It  was  not  made  specific. 

Senator  Knox.  That  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  was.  That  is  why  I  say  they  replied  in  an  evasive 
manner.  The  French — and  particularly  the  French  foreign  office, 
even  more  than  Mr.  Clemenceau — and  you  can  observe  from  that 
minute  were  opposed  to  the  idea,  and  we  foimd  that  the  French 
foreign  office  had  communicated  to  the  Ukrainian  Government  and 
various  other  antisoviet  governments  that  if  they  were  to  refuse  the 
proposal,  they  would  support  them  and  continue  to  stipport  them, 
and  not  allow  the  Allies,  if  they  could  prevent  it,  or  the  allied  Govern- 
ments, to  make  peace  with  the  Russian  soviet  government. 

At  all  events,  the  time  set  for  the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  February 
15.  At  that  time  nobody  had  acted  in  a  dennite,  uncompromising 
matter.     It  therefore  fell  to  the  groimd. 

There  was  a  further  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done.     The 

Eeace  conference  was  stiU  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ope  to  conquer  the  soviet  government  by  force  of  arms,  oecause  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  report,  which  I  did  not  read  to  the  committee, 
there  was  expressed  very  forcibly  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
that  the  populations  at  home  would  not  stand  it.  Therefore  they 
desired  to  follow  up  further  the  line  of  making  peace. 

About  that  time  I  was  working  particularly  closely  on  the  Russian 
aflFairs.  I  had  had  a  number  of  discussions  with  everyone  concerned 
in  it,  and  on  the  very  day  that  Col.  House  and  Mr.  Lansing  first 
asked  me  to  undertake  this  mission  to  Russia,  I  was  dining  at  Mr. 
Uoyd-George's  apartment  to  discuss  Russian  affairs  with  his  secre- 
tarfes,  so  that  I  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  point  of  view  of  everyone  in 
Paris. 

I  further,  before  I  went,  received  urgent  instructions  from  Secre- 
tary Ijansing  if  possible  to  obtain  the  release  of  Consul  Treadwell, 
who  had  been  our  consul  in  Petrograd  and  had  been  transferred  to 
Tashkent,  and  had  been  detained  by  the  local  soviet  government  and 
had  been  kept  there  several  months.  He  was  one  of  our  Govern- 
ment officers  they  had  seized.  Mr.  Lansing  ordered  me  to  do  every- 
thing I  could  to  obtain  his  release. 

I  nirther,  before  I  went,  asked  Col.  House  certain  specific  questions 
in  regard  to  what,  exactly,  the  point  of  view  of  our  Government  was 
on  this  subject,  what  we  were  ready  to  do,  and  I  think  it  perhaps 
might  be  important  to  detail  a  brief  r6sum6  of  this  conversation. 
The  idea  was  this:  lioyd-George  had  gone  over  to  London  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  as  I  remember,  to  try  to  adjust  some  labor  troubles.  He. 
however,  still  insisted  that  the  Prinkipos  proposal  must  be  renewed 
or  some  other  peace  proposal  must  be  made,  and  I  arranged  a  meeting 
between  him  and  Col.  House,  which  was  to  take  place,  I  believe,  on 
February  24,  at  which  time  they  were  to  prepare  a  renewal  of  the 
Prinkipos  proposal,  and  they  were  both  prepared  to  insist  that  it  be 
passed  against  any  opposition  of  the  French. 

I  arranged  this  meeting  through  Mr.  Philip  Kerr,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  confidential  assistant.  However,  on  tne  19th  day  of  the 
montn,  Mr.  Clemenceau  was  shot,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Lloya-George 
telephoned  over  from  London  to  say  that  as  long  as  Clemenceau  was 
wounded  and  was  ill,  he  was  boss  of  the  roost,  and  that  anything  he 
desired  to  veto  would  be  immediately  wiped  out  and  therefore  it 
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was  no  use  for  him  and  Col.  House,  as  long  as  Qemenceau  -was  ill, 
to  attempt  to  renew  the  Prinkipos  propos^,  as  Qemenceau  ^irould 
simply  have  to  hold  up  a  finger  and  the  whole  thin^  would  drop  to 
the  ^ound.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  at  once  to 
Russia  to  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  soviet  government  an  exact 
statement  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were  ready  to  stop  fi^htin^. 
I  was  ordered  if  possible  to  obtain  that  statement  and  have  it  back 
in  Paris  before  the  President  returned  to  Paris  from  the  United 
States.  The  plan  was  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  soviet  government 
which  would  certainly  be  accepted. 
•  The  Chairman.  These  orders  came  from  the  President? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  These  orders  came  to  me  from  Col.  House.  I  also 
discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Lansing,  and  Mr.  Lansing  and  Col. 
House  gave  me  the  instructions  which  I  had. 

Senator  Knox.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  went  to  CJoL 
House  to  get  a  statement  of  the  American  position. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  I  asked  Col.  House  these  questions  [reading]: 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  15. 

1.  If  the  Bolsheviki  are  ready  to  stop  the  forward  movement  of  their  troopa  on  all 
fronts  and  to  declare  an  armistice  on  all  fronts,  would  we  be  willing  to  do  likewise? 

2.  Is  the  American  Grovernment  prepared  to  insist  that  the  French,  British,  Italian, 
and  Japanese  (xovemments  shall  accept  such  an  armistice  proposal? 

3.  If  fighting  is  stopped  on  all  fronts,  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pre- 
pared to  insist  on  the  reestablishment  of  economic  relations  with  Russia,  subject 
only  to  the  equitable  distribution  among  all  classes  of  the  population  of  supplies  and 
food  and  essential  commodities  which  may  be  sent  to  Bussiar 

In  other  words,  a  sort  of  Hoover  Belgian  distribution  plan  so  that 
the  Bolsheviki  could  not  use  the  food  we  sent  in  there  for  propaganda 
purposes  and  to  starve  their  enemies  and  to  feed  their  friends. 

The  fourth  question  I  asked  him  was  as  follows: 

4.  Is  the  United  States  Government,  under  these  conditions,  prepared  to  press  the 
Allies  for  a  joint  statement  that  all  Allied  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  tne  soil  of 
Russia  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  condition  that  the  Bolsheviki  give  explicit  assur- 
ances that  there  will  be  no  retaliation  against  persons  who  have  cooperated  with  the 
allied  forces? 

Col.  House  replied  that  we  were  prepared  to. 

Further,  I  asked  Col.  House  whether  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  flat 
and  explicit  assurance  from  the  soviet  government  that  they  would 
make  full  payment  of  all  their  debts  before  we  would  make  peace 
with  them,  and  Col.  House  replied  that  it  was  not;  that  no  such 
statement  was  necessary.  However,  that  such  a  statement  woidd 
be  extremely  desirable  to  have,  inasmuch  as  much  of  the  French 
opposition  to  making  peace  with  the  soviet  government  was  on 
account  of  the  money  owed  by  Russia  to  France. 

I  further  had  an  intimation  of  the  British  disposition  toward 
Russia.  As  I  said  before,  I  had  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Philip 
Kerr,  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  and  Col.  House  asked  me  to  inform 
Mr.  Kerr  of  my  mission  before  I  went.  It  was  to  be  an  entire  secret 
from  all  except  the  British.  The  British  and  American  delegations 
worked  in  very  close  touch  throughout  the  (jonference,  and  there  wdre 
dractically  no  secrets  that  the  American  delegation  had  that  were 
not  also  the  property  of  the  British  delegation. 

I  was  asked  to  inform  Mr.  Kerr  of  this  trip.  I  told  hhn  all  about 
it,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  get  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Uoyd-George 
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to  give  me  a  general  indication  of  their  point  of  view  on  peace  with 
Rtissia;  what  they  would  be  prepared  to  do  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kerr  and  I  then  talkea  and  prepared  what  we  thought  might 
be  the  basis  of  peace  with  Russia. 

I  then  received  from  Mr.  Kerr,  before  I  left,  the  following  letter, 
w^hich  is  a  personal  letter,  which  I  regret  greatly  to  bring  lorward, 
but  which  I  feel  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  an  understanding  oi 
this  matter.     [Reading:] 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  16. 

[Private  and  confidential.) 

British  Delegation, 
PariSy  Febmary  21,  1919. 

My  Dear  Bullitt:  I  inclose  a  note  of  the  sort  of  conditions  upon  which  I  per- 
sonally think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  allied  Governments  to  resume  once  more 
normal  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.    You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  these  have 
no  official  significance  and  merely  represent  suggestions  of  my  own  opinion. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

P.  H.  Kerr. 

That  was  from  Mr.  Kerr,  Lloyd-George's  confidential  secretary. 
Mr.  Kerr  had,  however,  told  me  that  he  had  discussed  the  entire 
matter  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Balfour,  and  therefore  I 
thought  he  had  a  fair  idea  of  what  conditions  the  British  were  ready 
to  accept.     The  note  inclosed  reads  as  follows: 

1.  Hostilities  to  cease  on  all  fronts. 

2.  All  de  facto  governments  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territories  which  they 
at  present  occupy. 

3.  Railways  and  ports  necessary  to  transportation  between  soviet  Russia  and  the 
sea  to  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  international  railways  and  ports  in  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

4.  Allied  subjects  to  be  given  free  right  of  entry  and  full  security  to  enable  them  to 
enter  soviet  Russia  and  go  about  their  business  there  provided  they  do  not  interfere 
in  politics. 

5.  Amnesty  to  all  political  prisoners  on  both  sides:  full  liberty  to  all  Russians  who 
have  fought  with  the  Allies. 

6.  Traae  relations  to  be  restored  between  soviet  Russia  and  the  outside  world 
under  conditions  which,  while  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  soviet  Russia  insure  that 
allied  supplies  are  made  available  on  equal  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  Russian  people. 

7.  All  other  questions  connected  with  Russia's  debt  to  the  Allies,  etc.,  to  be  con- 
sidered independently  after  peace  has  been  established. 

8.  All  allied  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Russia  as  soon  as  Russian  armies  above 

3uota  to  be  definea  have  been  demobilized  and  their  surplus  arms  surrendered  or 
estroyed. 

You  will  see  the  American  and  British  positions  were  very  close 
together. 

Senator  Knox.  With  these  statements  from  Col.  House  as  to  the 
American  position  and  from  Mr.  Kerr  as  to  the  British  position,  and 
with  the  mstructions  which  you  had  received,  you  proceeded  to 
Russia,  and,  as  you  said  a  moment  ago,  jon  made  a  written  report? 

Mr.  BmLLrrr.  I  did,  sir.  Do  you  want  it  read,  or  shall  I  state  the 
substance  and  then  put  it  in  the  record  ?  I  think  I  can  state  it  more 
briefly  if  I  read  the  first  eight  pages  of  it  and  then  put  the  rest  of  it 
in  the  record. 

The  Chaieman.  Very  well ;  do  that. 

Mt.  BuLLrrr.  This  report  I  made  to  the  President  and  to  the 
American  commissioners,  by  order  of  the  President  transmitted  to 

139027"— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 ^79 
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me  on  my  return  by  Mr.  Lansing.  I  should  like  to  say.  before  I  read 
this  report,  that  oi  course  I  was  in  Russia  an  extremely  short  time, 
and  this  is  merely  the  best  obseryation  that  I  could  make  supple- 
mented by  the  ooseryation  of  Capt.  Pettit  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence, who  was  sent  in  as  my  assistant,  and  with  other  impressions 
that  1  got  from  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  and  other  obsenrers  who  were 
there. 

Senator  B^nox.  How  long  were  you  in  Russia) 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  For  only  one  weeK.  I  was  instructed  to  go  in  and 
bring  back  as  quickly  as  possible  a  definite  statement  of  exactly  the 
terms  the  soyiet  goyernment  was  ready  to  accept.  The  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  and  the  American  delegation  were  that  if  the 
AUies  made  another  proposal  it  should  be  a  proposal  which  we  would 
know  in  adyance  would  be  accepted,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  another  Prinkipos  proposal  miscarrying. 

I  might  perhaps  read  nrst,  or  show  to  you,  the  official  text.  This 
is  the  official  text  of  their  proposition  which  they  handed  me  in 
Moscow  on  the  14th  of  March.  Here  is  a  curious  thing — the  soyiet 
foreign  office  enyelope. 

As  I  said,  I  was  sent  to  obtain  an  exact  statement  of  the  terms 
that  the  soyiet  goyernment  was  ready  to  accept,  and  I  receiyed  on 
the  14th  the  following  statement  from  Tchitcherin  and  Lityinov. 

Senator  Knox.  Who  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Tchitcherin  was  peoples'  commisar  for  foreign 
affairs  of  the  soyiet  repubUc  and  iityinoff  was  the  former  soyiet 
ambassador  to  London,  the  man  with  whom  Buckler  had  had  his 
conyersation,  and  who  was  now  practically  assistant  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs. 

I  also  had  a  conference  with  Lenin.  The  soyiet  goyernment 
undertook  to  accept  this .  proposal  proyided  it  was  made  by  the 
allied  and  associated  Goyemments  not  later  than  April  10,  1919. 
The  proposal  reads  as  follows  [reading]: 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  17. 
text  of  phojectsd  psacb  proposal  bt  thb  allied  and  absociatbd  goyebkmbmts. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  to  propose  that  hostilities  shall  cease  on  all 
fronts  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  on  '  and  that  no 
new  hostilities  shall  hegin  after  this  date,  pending  a  conference  to  be  held  at '  on.* 

The  duration  of  the  armistice  to  be  for  two  weeks,  unless  extended  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  all  parties  to  the  armistice  to  undertake  not  to  employ  the  period  of  the 
armistice  to  transfer  troops  and  war  material  to  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire. 

Tne  conference  to  discuss  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  following  principles,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  conference. 

1.  All  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territories  which 
they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes  effective,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  conference  may  a^ree  upon  the  transfer  of  territories:  until  the  i)eopies  inhabiting 
the  territories  controlled  by  these  de  facto  governments  shall  themselves  determine 
to  change  their  Governments.  The  Russian  Soviet  Government,  the  other  soviet 
governments  and  all  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of 

1  The  date  of  the  armlstloe  to  be  set  at  least  a  week  after  the  date  when  the  alUed  and  ^""^^uttil  Oovenh 
ments  make  this  proposal. 

*  The  soviet  goverxunent  creatly  prefers  that  the  confarenoe  should  be  held  in  a  neotral  cwintfy  and 
•too  that  either  a  radio  or  a  direct  tefecraph  wire  to  Moscow  should  be  put  at  its  dl^osaL 

I  The  conference  to  begin  not  later  than  a  week  after  the  armL«ttice  tates  effect  and  the  soviet  govemment 
greatly  prefers  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  armistloe  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  oonfBRnoB 
•hovila  be  only  three  days,  if  possible. 
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tiie  fonner  Ruflsian  Empire,  the  allied  and  associated  Gtovemments,  and  the  other 
Oovemments  which  are  operating  i^inst  the  soviet  govermnents,  including  ilnland, 
X^oland,  Galida,  Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afghanistan,  to  agree  not  to 
attempt  to  upset  by  force  tne  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  the  other  Crovenmients  signatory 
tc  tins  agreement.' 

2.  The  economic  blockade  to  be  raised  and  trade  relations  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  allied  and  associated  countries  to  be  reestablished  under  conditions  which 
"will  ensure  that  supplies  from  the  allied  and  associated  countries  are  made  available 
on  equal  terms  to  all  dasses  of  the  Russian  people. 

3.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  imhindered  transit  on  all 
railways  and  the  use  of  all  ports  which  belonged  to  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  to 
Unland  and  are  necessary  for  the  disembarkation  and  transportation  of  passengers 
and  goods  between  their  territories  and  the  sea;  detailed  arrangements  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  provision  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference. 

4.  The  citizens  of  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry  into 
the  idlied  and  associated  countries  as  well  as  into  all  countries  which  have  been 
formed  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland;  also  the  ri^ht  of 
sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
domestic  politics  of  those  countries.' 

Nationals  of  the  allied  and  associated  countries  and  of  the  other  countries  above 
named  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry  into  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia;  also  the  right 
of  sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
domestic  politics  of  the  soviet  republics. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  and  other  governments  which  have  been 
set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  have  the  right 
to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  the  various 
Russian  Soviet  Kepublics.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  to 
send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  all  the  allied 
and  associated  countries  and  into  the  nonsoviet  countries  which  have  been  formed 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland. 

5.  The  soviet  governments^  the  other  Governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the 
territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland,  to  give  a  general  amnesty  to 
all  political  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners.  The  allied  and  associated  Govern- 
ments to  give  a  general  amnesty  to  all  Russian  political  opponents,  offenders,  and 

grisoners,  and  to  their  own  nationals  who  have  been  or  may  be  prosecuted  for  giving 
elp  to  Soviet  Russia.  All  Russians  who  have  fought  in,  or  otherwise  aid^  the 
armies  opposed  to  the  soviet  governments,  and  those  opposed  to  the  other  Governments 
which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to 
be  included  in  this  amnesty. 

All  prisoners  of  war  of  non-Russian  powers  detained  in  Russia,  likewise  all  nationals 
of  those  powers  now  in  Russia  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation.  The  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  in  whatever  foreign  country  they  may  be,  likewise  all  Russian 
nationals,  including  the  Russian  soldiers  and  officers  abroad  and  those  serving  in  all 
foreim  armies  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation. 

6.  Immediately  after  the  signiog  of  this  agreement  all  troops  of  the  allied  and 
associated  Governments  and  ouer  non-Russian  Governments  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Russia  and  military  assistance  to  cease  to  be  given  to  antisoviet  (jovemments  which 
have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 

The  soviet  governments  and  the  antisoviet  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
oo  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  begin  to  reduce  tlieir 
armies  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  rate,  to  a  peace  footing  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  this  agreement.  The  conference  to  determine  the  most  effective  and 
just  meth^  of  inspecting  and  controlling  this  simultaneous  demobilization  and  also 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  cessation  of  military  assistance  to  the  antisoviet 
governments. 

7.  The  allied  and  asBOciated  Governments,  taking  cognizance  of  the  statement  of 
the  soviet  government  of  Russia,  in  its  note  of  February  4,  in  regard  to  its  foreign 
debts,  propose  as  an  integral  part  of  this  agreement  that  the  soviet  governments  and 
the  oUier  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  financial  obligations 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  agreement  and  to  the 

>  TheaUledandaasodatedOovemiiientstoundfirtaketoseetoit  tliatthe  de  facto  KOTernmeiits  of  OermaiiT 
do  not  attempt  to  upset  by  force  the  de  facto  gorerzunents  of  Russia.  The  de  facto  governments  which 
have  beaa  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  fcxiner  Russian  Empire  to  undertake  not  to  attempt  to  upset  by 
force  the  de  facto  governments  of  Germany. 

t  It  is  considered  essential  bj'  the  soviet  eovernment  that  the  allied  and  associated  Ooremments  should 
see  tolt  that  Poland  and  all  neutral oountnes  axtend  the  same  rights  as  the  allied  and  associated  countries. 
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nationals  of  such  States.  Detailed  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  these  d^yte  tn 
be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference,  regard  oeing  had  to  the  present  frnanriiU  poatioii 
of  Russia.  The  Russian  gold  seized  by  the  Ozecho-Slovaks  in  Kazan  or  talren  from 
Germany  by  the  Allies  to  be  re&;arded  as  partial  payment  of  the  portion  of  the  debt 
due  from  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Grovemment  of  Russia  undertakes  to  accept  the  foregoing  pcDposal  pn)- 
vided  it  is  made  not  later  than  April  10, 1919. 

In  regard  to  the  second  sentence  in  paragraph  5,  in  regard  to 
"giving  nelp  to  Soviet  Russia"  I  may  say  that  i  was  told  tliat  that 
was  not  a  sme  qua  non  but  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  pio- 
posaL  through  the  Russian  eixecutive  committee,  which  it  hao  to 
pass  before  it  was  handed  to  me. 

I  was  also  handed  an  additional  sheet,  whidi  I  refused  to  take  as  a 
part  of  the  formal  document,  containing  the  following: 

The  Soviet  Government  is  most  anxious  to  have  a  semiofficial  guaranty  from  the 
American  and  British  Governments  that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  see  to  it  that 
France  lives  up  to  the  conditions  of  the  armistice. 

The  soviet  government  had  a  deep  suspicion  of  the  French  Grovom- 
ment. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  and  in  explanation  of  that  proposal,  I 
sent  a  number  of  telegrams  from  Helsingfors.  I  feel  that  in  a  way  it 
is  important,  for  an  explanation  of  the  matter,  that  those  telegrams 
should  be  made  public,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  sent  in  a 
confidential  code  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  read  them  unless  ordered  to  specifically  by  the  committee. 
I  should  not  wish  to  take  the  responsibihty  for  breaking  a  code  which 
is  in  current  use  by  the  department. 

Senator  Knox.  I  should  think  your  scruples  were  weU  founded.  I 
should  not  read  those  telegrams. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  can  simply  inform  you  briefly  of  the  nature  of  them. 

Senator  Enox.  You  might  give  us  the  nature  of  them.  To  whom 
were  they  sent  ? 

Afr.  BxjLLrrr.  On  reaching  Petrograd  I  sent  Capt.^  Pettit  out  to 
Helsingfors  after  I  had  had  a  discussion  with  Tchitcherin  and  with  lit- 
vinoff  with  a  telegram,  in  which  I  said  I  had  reached  Petrograd  and 
had  perfected  arrangement^  to  cross  the  boundarv  at  will,  and  to 
communicate  with  the  mission  via  the  consul  at  Heisin^oi*l3;  that  the 

5'ourney  had  been  easy,  and  that  the  reports  of  frightfm  conditions  in 
'etrograd  had  been  ridiculously  ox^gerated. 

I  described  the  discussions  I  hadnad  with  Tchitcherin  and  with 
Litvinoff,  and  said  they  had  assured  me  that  after  going  to  Moscow 
and  after  discussion  with  Lenin,  I  should  be  able  to  carry  out  a 
specific  statement  of  the  position  of  the  soviet  government  on  all 
points. 

On  reaching  Heldingfors  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  mission  at  Paris 
''Most  secret,  for  the  r resident.  Secretary  Lansing,  and  Col.  House 
only,"  in  which  I  said  that  in  handing  me  the  statement  which  I  have 
just  read,  Tchitcherin  and  Litvinov  lutd  explained  that  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  soviet  government  had  formdly  considered  and 
adopted  it,  and  that  the  soviet  government  considered  itself  abso- 
lutely bound  to  accept  the  proposals  made  therein,  provided  they 
were  made  on  or  before  April  10,  and  under  no  conditions  would  they 
change  their  minds. 

I  also  explained  that  I  had  fotmd  Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  Litvinov 
full  of  the  sense  of  Russia's  need  for  peace,  and  that  I  felt  the  details 
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of  their  statement  might  be  modified  without  making  it  unacceptable 
to  them,  and  that  in  particular  the  clause  under  article  5  was  not 
of  vital  importance.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt  that  in  the  main 
this  statement  represented  the  minimum  terms  that  the  soviet 
government  would  accept. 

I  explained  that  it  was  understood  with  regard  to  article  2  that  the 
allied  and  associated  coimtries  should  have  a  right  to  send  inspectors 
into  soviet  Russia  and  see  to  it  that  the  deposition  of  supplies,  if  the 
blockade  was  lifted,  was  entirely  equitable,  and  I  explained  also  that 
it  i^as  fuller  understood  that  the  phrase  under  article  4  on  "official 
representatives"  did  not  include  diplomatic  representatives,  that  the 
soviet  government  simply  desired  to  have  some  agents  who  might 
more  or  less  look  out  for  their  people  here. 

I  explained  further  that  in  regard  to  footnote  No.  2,  the  soviet 
government  hoped  and  preferred  that  the  conference  should  be  held 
in  Norway;  that  its  preferences  thereafter  were,  first,  some  point 
in  between  Russia  and  Finland;  second,  a  large  ocean  liner  anchored 
off  Moon  Island  or  the  Aland  Islands;  and,  fourth,  Prinkipos. 

I  also  explained  that  Tchitcherin  and  all  the  other  memoers  of  the 
government  with  whom  I  had  talked  had  said  in  the  most  positive 
and  unequivocal  manner  that  the  soviet  government  was  determined 
to  pay  its  foreign  debts,  and  I  was  convmced  that  there  would  be  no 
dispute  on  that  point. 

senator  Knox.  Do  vt)u  know  how  these  telegrams  were  received  in 
Paris,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  can  only  say,  in  regard  to  that,  there  are  three  other 
very  brief  ones.  One  was  on  a  subject  which  I  might  give  you  the 
gist  of  before  I  go  on  with  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Go  ahead,  in  your  own  way. 
Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Col.  House  sent  me  a  message  of  congratulation  on 
receipt  of  them,  and  by  one  of  the  curious  quu'ks  of  the  conference,  a 
memDer  of  the  secretariat  refused  to  send  the  message  because  of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  signed,  and  Col.  House  was  only  able  to  give  me  a 
copy  of  it  when  I  reacned  Paris.    I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Senator  Hakdino'.  Would  not  this  story  be  more  interesting  if  wo 
knew  which  member  of  the  conference  objected  ? 

'Mr.  BuLLTTT.  I  believe  the  objection  was  on  the  technical  point 
that  Col.  House  had  si^ed  '' Ammission"  instead  of  his  name,  out  I 
really  do  not  know  which  member  of  thciconference  it  was  that  made 
the  objection. 

I  t^en  sent  another  telegram,  which  is  rather  long,  too  long  to 
attempt  to  paraphrase,  and  I  will  ask  that  I  mav  not  put  it  in,  because 
the  entire  substance  of  it  is  contained  in  briefer  form  in  my  formal 
report.     This  tel^ram  itself  is  in  code. 

oenator  Bbandeqee.  Are  there  any  translations  of  those  of  your 
teleo'ams  that  are  in  codet 

lk&.  Bullitt.  No;  I  have  given  you  the  substance  of  them  as  I 
have  gone  along. 

As  I  said  to  you  before,  Secretary  Lansing  had  instructed  me  if 
possible  to  obtam'  the  release  of  Mr.  Treadwdl,  our  consul  at  Tash- 
kent^ somewhere  between  4,000  and  5,000  niiles  from  Moscow.  In 
Moscowlhadspoken  to  Lenin  and  Tchitcherin  and  Litvinov  in  regard 
to  it,  and  finally  they  said  they  recognized  that  it  was  foolish  to  hold 
him;  tiiat  they  had  never  really  given  much  thought  to  the  matter; 
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that  he  had  been  held  by  the  local  govemmeiit  at  Tashkent,  which 
was  more  than  4,000  miles  away;  that  raids  were  being  made  on  the 
railroad  constantly,  and  they  mi^ht  have  some  difficulty  in  commimi- 
cating.  However,  they  promised  me  that  they  would  send  a  teleg;ram 
at  once  ordering  his  release,  and  that  they  would  send  him  out  either 
by  Persia  or  by  Finland  whichever  way  he  preferred.  I  told  them  I 
was  sure  he  would  prefer  to  go  by  way  of  Finland.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  their  telegram  ordering  his  release,  which  will  not  be  of  much  use 
to  you,  I  fear,  as  it  is  in  Kussian.  They  carried  out  this  promise  to 
the  letter,  releasing  T^eadwell  at  once,  and  Treadwell  in  due  course  of 
time  and  in  eood  health  appeared  on  the  frontier  of  Finland  on  the 
27th  of  April!  All  that  time  was  consumed  in  travel  from  Tashkent, 
which  is  a  long  way  imder  present  conditions. 

Senator  New.  I  saw  Mr.  Treadwell  here  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  then  sent  a  telegram  in  regard  to  Mr.  Pettit,  Uie 
officer  of  military  intelligence,  who  was  with  me  as  my  assist-ant, 
saying  I  intended  to  send  him  back  to  Petrograd  at  once  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  situation  so  that  we  should  nave  information  con- 
stantly. I  will  say  in  this  connection  that  it  was  not  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  for  the  various  Governments  to  have  representatives  in 
Russia.  The  British  Government  had  a  man  in  there  at  the  same 
time  that  I  was  there.  He  was  traveling  as  a  Bed  Cross  representa- 
tive, but  in  reality  he  was  there  for  the  Foreign  Office,  a  Maj.  A.  R. 
Parker,  I  believe.     I  am  not  certain  of  his  name,  but  we  can  verify  it. 

I  also  sent  a  tele^am  from  Helsingfors,  "strictly  personal  to  C6L 
House,''  requesting  mm  to  show  my  fifth  and  sixth  telegrams  to  Mr. 
Philip  Kerr,  Mr,  floyd-George's  secretarv,  so  that  Mr.  Lloyd-Geoige 
mi^ht  be  at  once  mf  ormed  in  regard  to  the  situation,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  known  I  was  going,  and  inasmuch  as  the  British  had  been  sc 
courteous  as  to  offer  to  send  me  across  on  a  cruiser.  When  I  got 
to  London  and  found  that  the  torpedo  boat  on  which  I  had  expected 
to  go  was  escorting  the  President,  Mr.  lioyd-Geor^^e's  omoe  in 
London  called  up  the  Admiralty  and  asked  them  to  give  me  a  boat 
in  which  to  go  across.  Incidentally  I  was  informed  dv  Col.  House, 
on  my  arrivfu  in  Paris,  that  copies  of  my  telegrams  had  been  seat  at 
once  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Balfour. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  BuUitt,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  into 
quite  so  much  detail.  You  have  told  \is  now  with  what  instructions 
you  went,  what  the  British  $ittitude  was,  what  the  American  attitude 
was,  and  what  the  soviet  government  proposed.  Now,  let  us  have 
your  report. 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  All  right,  sur.    This  was  my  report 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  is  the  date  oi  that,  please. 

Mr,  BuLLrrr.  This  copy  does  not  bear  the  date  on  it..  On  the 
other  hand  I  can  tell  you  within  a  day  or  two.  The  date  unfor- 
timately  was  left  off  of  this  particular  copy.  It  was  made  on  or 
about  the  27th  or  28th  day  of  March,  in  the  week  before  April  1. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  1919? 

Mr.  BuiiUTT.  1919.  I  unquestionably  could  obtain  from  Secre- 
tary Lansing  or  the  President  or  some  one  eJse  the  actual  original  of 
the  report. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  do  not  caro  about  the  precise  date,  but  I 
want  to  get  it  approximately. 

Mr.  BiJLLiTT.  It  was  about  the  Ist  day  of  April. 
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Senator  Knox.  To  whom  was  the  report  madel 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  The  report  was  addressed  to  the  President  and  the 
American  commissioners  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace.  I  was 
ordered  to  make  it.  I  had  sent  all  these  telegrams  from  Helsin^ors, 
and  I  felt  personally  that  no  report  was  necessary ,  but  the  President 
desired  a  written  report^  and  I  made  the  report  as  follows: 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No,  18. 

RUSSIA. 

Economic  Situation. 

Russia  to-day  is  in  a  condition  of  acute  economic  distress.  The  blockade  by  land 
and  sea  is  tlie  cause  of  this  distress  and  lack  of  the  essentials  of  tnmsportation  is  its 
gravest  symptom.  Only  one-foiirth  of  the  locomotives  Which  ran  on  Russian  lines 
before  the  war  are  now  available  for  use.  Furthermore,  Soviet  Russia  is  cut  off  entirely 
from  aU  supplies  of  coal  and  gasoline.  In  consequence,  transportation  by  all  steam 
and  electric  vehicles  is  greatly  hampered;  and  transportation  by  automobile  and  by 
the  fleet  of  gasoline-using  Volga  steamers  and  canal  boats  is  impossible.  (Append^, 
p.  10.) 

As  a  result  of  these  hindrances  to  transx>ortation  it  is  possible  to  bring  from  the  grain 
centers  to  Moscow  only  25  carloads  of  food  a  da}r,  instead  of  the  100  carloads  wnich 
are  essential,  and  to  Petrograd  only  15  carloads,  instead  of  the  essential  50.  In  con- 
sequence, every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  is  suffering  bom 
slow  starvation.    (Appendix,  p.  11.) 

Mortality  is  particularly  high  among  new-bom  children  whose  mothers  can  not 
suckle  them«  among  newly-delivered  mothers,  and  among  the  aged.  The  entire  pop- 
ulation, in  aidition,  is  exceptionally  susceptible  to  disease;  and  a  slight  illness  is 
apt  to  result  fatally  because  of  the  total  lack  of  medicines.  Typhoid,  typhus,  and 
smallpox  are  epidemic  in  both  Petrograd  and  -Moscow. 

Industnr,  except  the  production  of  munitions  of  war,  is  lar^ly  at  a  standstill. 
Nearly  all  means  of  transport  which  are  not  employed  in  carrying  food  are  used  to 
supply  the  army,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  surplus  transport  to  carry  materials  essen- 
tial to  normal  industry.  Furthermore,  the  army  has  absorbed  the  best  executive 
brains  and  physical  vi^r  of  the  nation.  In  addition.  Soviet  Russia  is  cut  off  from 
most  of  its  sources  of  iron  and  of  cotton.  Only  the  flax,  hemp,  wood,  and  limiber 
industries  have  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  essentials  of  economic  life  as  are  available  are  being 
utilized  to  the  utmost  by  the  Soviet  Government.  Such  trains  as  there  are,  run  on 
time.  The  distribution  of  food  is  well  controlled.  Many  industrial  experts  of  the 
old  regime  are  again  mani^^ing  their  plants  and  sabotage  by  such  managers  has  ceased. 
Loafing  by  the  workmen  during  work  hours  has  been  overcome.    (Appendix,  p.  12.) 

social  coNnmoNS. 

The  destructive  phase  of  the  revolution  is  over  and  all  the  energy  of  the  Government 
is  turned  to  constructive  work.  The  terror  has  ceased.  All  power  of  judgment  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  extraordinary  commission  for  suppression  of  the  coimter- 
revolution,  which  now  merelv  accuses  suspected  coimter-revolutionaries,  who  are 
tried  by  the  rc^ar,  established,  legal  tribunals.  Executions  are  extremely  rare. 
Good  order  has  been  established.  The  streets  are  safe.  Shooting  has  ceased.  There 
are  few  robberies.  Prostitution  has  disappeared  from  sight.  Family  life  has  beei 
unchanged  by  t^e  revolution,  the  canard  in  regard  to  *' nationalization  of  women'' 
notwithstanding.    (Appendix,  p.  13.) 

The  theaters,  opera,  and  ballet  are  performing  as  in  peace.  Thousands  of  new 
schools  have  been  opened  in -all  parts  of  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Government  seems  to 
have  done  more  for  the  education  of  the  Russian  x>eople  in  a  ye^  and  a  half  thsji 
czardom  did  in  50  years.    (Appendix,  p.  14.) 

political  situation. 

The  Soviet  form  of  sovemment  is  firmly  established.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
bet  in  Russia  to-day  is  the  jgeneral  support  which  is  eiven  the  government  by  the  people 
in  spite  of  their  starvation.  Indeed,  the  people  lay  the  blame  for  tneir  <£btres8 
whoDy  on  the  blockade  and  on  the  governments  which  maintain  it.    The  Soviet  form 
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of  goyeniment  seems  to  have  become  to  the  Riubulzi  people  the  symbol  of  their  revohz- 
tion.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  form  of  eovemment  which  lends  itself  to  grosB  abuse  aiud 
tyranny  but  it  meets  the  demand  of  tne  moment  in  Russia  and  it  has  acquired  so  grea-t 
a  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  common  people  that  the  women  are  ready  to  starve^ 
and  the  young  men  to  die  for  it.    (Appenoix,  p.  15.) 

The  position  of  the  communist  party  (formerly  Bolsheviki)  is  also  very  strong. 
Blockaae  and  intervention  have  caused  the  chief  opposition  parties,  the  ri^t  social 
revolutionaries  and  the  menshiviki,  to  give  temporary  support  to  the  communist?. 
These  opposition  parties  have  both  made  formal  statements  against  the  blockade. 
intervention,  and  the  support  of  Antisoviet  governments  by  the  allied  and  aasociated 
governments.  Their  leaders,  Volsky  and  Martov,  are  most  vigorous  in  their  demands 
tor  the  immediate  raising  of  the  blockade  and  peace.    (Appendix,  p.  16.) 

Indeed,  the  only  ponderable  opposition  to  the  communists  to-day  comes  from  more 
radical  parties— the  left  social  revolutionaries  and  the  anarchists.  These  parties,  in 
published  statements,  call  the  communists,  and  particularly  Lenin  and  Tchitherin, 
**  the  paid  b ourgeois  gendarmes  of  the  Entente . ' '  They  attack  the  communists  because 
the  communists  have  encouraged  scientists,  encineers,  and  industrial  experts  of  the 
bourgeois  class  to  take  important  posts  under  the  Soviet  Government  at  high  pay .  7  hey 
rage  against  the  employment  of  boiugeois  officers  in  the  army  and  against  tne  efforts  of 
the  communists  to  obtain  peace.  They  demand  the  immediate  massacre  of  all  the 
buigeoisie  and  an  inunediate  declaration  of  war  on  all  nonrevolutionary  governments. 
They  ar^e  that  the  Entente  Governments  should  be  forced  to  intervene  more  deeply 
in  Russia,  asserting  that  such  action  would  surely  provoke  the  proletariat  of  all  Euro- 
pean countries  to  immediate  revolution. 

WitJiin  the  communist  party  itself  there  is  a  distinct  division  of  opinion  in  r^ard 
to  forei^  policy,  but  this  disagreement  has  not  developed  personal  hostility  or  open 
breach  m  the  ranks  of  the  party.  Trotski,  the  generals,  and  many  theorists  believe 
the  red  army  should  go  forward  ever3rwhere  until  more  vigorous  intervention  by  the 
Entente  is  provoked,  which  they,  too,  count  upon  to  bring  revolution  in  France  and 
England.  Their  attitude  is  not  a  little  colored  by  pride  in  the  spirited  young  army. 
(Appendix,  p.  18.)  Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  the  bulk  of  the  communist  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  insist  that  the  essential  problem  at  present  is  to  save  the  proletariat 
of  Russia,  in  particular,  and  the  proletariat  of  Europe,  in  general,  from  starvation, 
and  assert  that  it  will  benefit  the  revolution  but  little  to  conquer  all  Europe  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  replies  by  starving  all  Europe.  They  advocate, 
therefore,  the  conciliation  of  the  United  States  even  at  the  cost  of  compromisiiig  with 
many  of  the  principles  they  hold  most  dear.  And  Lenin 's  prestige  in  Russia  at  present 
is  so  overwhelming  that  the  Trotski  group  is  forced  reluctantly  to  follow  him.  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  19.) 

Lenin,  indeed,  as  a  practical  matter,  stands  well  to  the  right  in  the  existing  political 
life  of  Russia.  He  recognizes  the  undesirability,  from  the  Socialist  viewpomt,  of  Uie 
compromises  he  feels  compelled  to  make;  but  he  is  ready  to  make  the  comprcmuses. 
Among  the  more  notable  concessions  he  has  already  made  are:  The  abandonment 
of  his  plan  to  nationalize  the  land  and  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  dividing  it  among 
the  peasants,  the  establishment  of  savings  banks  paying  3  per  cent  interest,  t^e  de- 
cision to  pay  all  foreign  debts,  and  the  decision  to  give  concessions  if  that  shall  prove 
to  be  necessary  to  obtain  credit  abroad.    (Appendix,  p.  20.) 

In  a  word,  Lenin  feels  compelled  to  retreat  from  his  theoretical  position  all  along 
the  line.    He  is  ready  to  meet  the  western  Governments  half  way. 

PEACE  PROPOSALS. 

Lenin  seized  upon  the  opportunity  presented  by  my  trip  of  investigation  to  make 
a  definite  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Government.  He  was  oppKwed  by 
Trotski  and  the  generals,  but  without  much  difficulty  got  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  executive  council,  and  the  statement  of  the  position  of  the  soviet  government 
which  was  handed  to  me  was  finally  adopted  unanimously.    (Appendix,  p.  22.) 

My  discussion  of  this  proposal  with  the  l^uiers  of  the  Soviet  Government  was  so 
detailed  that  I  feel  sure  of  my  ground  in  saying  that  it  does  not  represent  the  TniniTnnm 
terms  of  the  soviet  government,  and  that  I  can  point  out  in  detail  wherein  it  may 
be  modified  without  making  it  unacceptable  to  the  soviet  government.  For  ex- 
ample, the  clause  under  article  5 — "and  to  their  own  nationsds  who  have  been  or 
may  be  prosecuted  for  giving  help  to  Soviet  Russia" — ^is  certainly  not  of  vital  im- 
portance. And  the  clause  under  article  4,  in  regard  to  admission  of  citizens  of  the 
soviet  republics  of  Russia  into  the  allied  and  associated  countries,  may  certainly 
be  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  reserve  all  necessary  rights  to  control  such  immigra- 
tion to  the  allied  and  associated  countries,  and  to  confine  it  to  peraons  who  come  on 
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legitimate  and  neceseary  buaineBs,  and  to  exclude  definitely  all  possibility  of  an 
iimux  of  propagandiste. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  following  conclusions  are  respectfully  submitted: 

1.  1^0  government  save  a  socialist  government  can  be  set  up  in  Russia  to-day  except 
by  foreign  bayonets,  and  any  governments  so  set  up  will  fall  the  moment  such  support 
is  with(&awn.  The  Lenin  wing  of  the  communist  "party  is  to-day  as  moderate  as  any 
socialist  government  which  can  control  Russia. 

2.  No  real  peace  can  be  established  in  Europe  or  the  world  until  peace  is  made  with 
^he  revolution.  This  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  presents  an  opportunity  to 
make  peace  with  the  revolution  on  a  just  and  reasonable  basis — ^perhaps  a  unique 
opportunity. 

3.  If  the  blockade  is  lifted  and  supplies  begin  to  be  delivered  reg:ularly  to  soviet 
Russia,  a  more  powerful  hold  over  the  Russian  people  will  be  establishea  than  that 

flven  by  the  blockade  itself — the  hold  given  by  fear  that  this  delivery  of  supplies  may 
e  stopped.    Furthermore,  the  parties  which  oppose  the  communists  in  principle  but 
are  sup^rting  them  at  present  will  be  able  to  b^n  to  fight  against  them. 

4.  It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  recommended  tliat  a  proposal  following  the  general 
lines  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Government  should  be  made  at  the  eaniest  possible 
moment,  such  changes  being  made,  particularly  in  article  4  and  article  5,  as  wul  make 
the  proposal  acceptable  to  conservative  opinion  in  the  allied  and  associated  countries. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

William  C.  Bulutt. 

Appendix, 
transpobt. 

Locomotives. — ^Before  the  war  Russia  had  22,000  locomotives.  Destruction  by  war 
and  ordinary  wear  and  tear  have  reduced  the  number  of  locomotives  in  good  order  to 
5,500.  Russia  is  entirely  cut  off  from  supplies  of  spaj^  parts  and  materials  for  repair, 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  which  do  not  exist  in  Russia.  And  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  able  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  in  running  order  the  few 
locomotives  at  its  disposal. 

Coal. — Soviet  Russia  is  entirely  cut  off  from  supplies  of  coal.  Kolchak  holds  the 
Perm  mining  district,  although  Soviet  troops  are  now  on  the  edge  of  it.  Denildn  still 
holds  the  larger  part  of  the  Donetz  coal  district  and  has  destroyed  the  mines  in  the 
portion  of  the  district  which  he  has  evacuated.  As  a  result  of  this,  locomotives, 
electrical  power  plants,  etc.,  must  be  fed  with  wood,  which  is  enormously  expensive 
and  laborious  and  comparatively  ineffectual. 

GasolxTU. — ^There  is  a  total  lack  of  ^[asoline,  due  to  the  British  occupation  of  Baku. 
The  few  automobiles  in  the  cities  which  are  kept  running  for  vital  Government  busi- 
ness are  fed  with  substitute  mixtures,  which  causes  them  to  break  down  with  great 
frequency  and  to  miss  continually.  Almost  the  entire  fleet  on  the  great  inland  water- 
way system  of  Russia  was  propelled  by  gasoline.  As  a  result  the  Volga  and  the  canals, 
which  are  so  vital  a  part  of  Russia's  system  of  transportation,  are  useless. 

FOOD. 

Evervone  is  hungrj^  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  including  the  people's  commissaries 
themselves.  The  daily  ration  of  Lenin  and  the  other  commissaries  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  soldier  in  the  army  or  of  a  workman  at  hard  labor.  In  the  hotel  which  is 
reserved  for  Government  officials  the  menu  is  the  following:  Breakfast — ^A  Quarter  to 
half  a  pound  of  black  bread,  which  must  last  all  day,  and  tea  without  sugar.  JDinner — 
A  gooa  soup,  a  small  piece  of  fi^,  for  which  occasionally  a  diminutive  piece  of  meat 
is  substituted,  a  vegetable,  either  a  potato  or  a  bit  of  cabbage,  more  tea  without 
sugar.    Supper — ^What  remains  of  the  morning  ration  of  bread  and  more  tea  without 

BU^. 

Occasionally  sugar,  butter,  and  chickens  slip  through  from  the  Ukraine  and  are 
sold  secretly  at  atrocious  prices — ^butter,  for  example,  at  140  roubles  a  pound.  When- 
ever Uie  Grovemment  is  able  to  get  its  hands  on  any  such  *' luxuries  it  turns  them 
over  to  the  sdiools,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  every  child  a  good  dinner 
every  day. 

The  food  situation  has  been  slightly  improved  by  the  rejoining  of  Ukraine  to  Great 
Russia,  for  food  is  relatively  plentiful  in  tne  south;  but  no^eat  improvement  in  the 
situation  is  possible  because  of  the  lack  of  transport. 
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MANAOBMBNT. 

Such  supplies  as  are  available  in  Soviet  Russia  are  being  utilized  with  considenble 
skill .  For  example,  in  spi  te  of  the  necessity  of  fixing  with  wood ,  the  Moecow-Petrognd 
express  keeps  up  to  its  schedule,  and  on  both  occasions  when  I  made  the  trip  it  took 
but  13  hours,  compared  to  the  12  hours  of  prewar  days. 

The  food  control  works  well,  so  that  there  is  no  abimdance  alongside  of  famine-. 
Powerful  and  weak  alike  endure  about  the  same  degree  of  starvation. 

The  Soviet  government  has  made  great  efforts  to  persuade  industrial  managers  and 
technical  experts  of  the  old  regime  to  enter  its  service.  Many  very  prominent  men 
have  done  so.  And  the  Soviet  Government  pays  them  as  hi^  as  $45,000  a  year  for 
their  services,  although  Lenin  gets  but  11,800  a  year.  This  very  anomalous  situatioD 
arises  from  the  principle  that  any  believing  communist  must  adhere  to  the  scale  of 
wi^es  established  by  the  government,  but  if  the  government  considers  it  necessary 
to  have  t^e  assistance  of  any  anticommunist,  it  is  permitted  to  pay  him  as  much  as 
he  demands. 

All  meetings  of  workmen  during  work  hours  have  been  prohibited,  with  the  result 
that  the  loafins  which  was  so  fatal  during  the  Eerensky  regime  has  been  overcome  and 
discipline  has  oeen  restored  in  the  factories  as  in  the  army. 

SOCIAL  CONDmONS 

Terror. — ^The  red  terror  is  over.  During  the  x>eriod  of  its  power  the  extraordinary 
commission  for  the  suppression  of  the  counter  revolution,  which  was  the  instrument  ai 
the  terror,  executed  aoout  1,500  persons  in  Petrograd,  500  in  Moscow,  and  3,000  in  the 
remainder  of  the  country — 5,000  in  all  Russia.  These  fi^;ures  agree  with  those  which 
were  brought  back  from  Russia  by  Maj.  Wardwell,  and  masmuch  as  I  have  checked 
them  from  Soviet,  anti-Soviet,  and  neutral  sources  1  believe  them  to  be  apgroTimately 
correct.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  in  the  white  terror  in  southon 
Finland  alone,  according  to  official  figures,  Gen.  Mannerheim  executed  without  trial 
12,000  working  men  and  women. 

Order.— One  feels  as  safe  in  the  streets  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  as  in  the  streets  d 
Paris  or  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  the  streets  of  these  cities  are  dismal,  because 
of  Uie  closing  of  retail  shops  whose  functions  are  now  concentrated  in  a  few  large 
nationalized  *' department  stores."  Petrograd,  furthermore,  has  been  deserted  by 
half  its  population ;  but  Moscow  teems  with  twice  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  con- 
tained  before  t^e  war.  The  only  noticeable  difference  in  the  theaters,  opera,  and 
ballet  is  that  they  are  now  run  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  education, 
which  prefers  classics  and  sees  to  it  that  working  men  and  women  and  children  are 
ffiven  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  performances  and  that  they  are  instructed  befoie- 
hand  in  the  significance  and  beauties  of  the  productions. 

Morale. — Prostitutes  have  disappeared  from  siffht,  the  economic  reasons  for  their 
career  having  ceased  to  exist.  Family  life  has  oeen  absolutely  unchanged  by  the 
revolution.  I  have  never  heard  more  genuinelv  mirthful  laughter  than  when  I  told 
Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  Litvinov  that  much  of  the  world  believed  that  women  had 
been  ''nationalised.''  This  lie  is  so  wildly  fantastic  that  they  will  not  even  tiJce  the 
trouble  to  deny  it.  Respect  for  womanhood  was  never  greater  than  in  Russia  to-day 
Indeed,  the  day  I  reached  Petrograd  was  a  holiday  in  honor  of  wives  and  mothers. 

Education. — ^The  achievements  of  the  department  of  education  under  Lunacharsky 
have  been  very  great.  Not  only  have  all  the  Russian  classicB  been  reprinted  in 
editions  of  three  and  five  million  copies  and  sold  at  a  low  price  to  the  {>eople,  but 
thousands  of  new  schools  for  men,  women,  and  children  have  oeen  opened  in  all  parts 
of  Russia.  Furthermore,  workingmen's  and  soldiers*  clubs  have  been  organized  in 
many  of  the  palaces  of  yestervear,  where  the  people  are  instructed  by  means  of  movine 
pictures  and  lectures.  In  tne  art  galleries  one  meets  classes  of  working  men  ana 
women  being  instructed  in  the  beauties  of  the  pictures.  The  children's  schools  have 
been  entirely  reorganized,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  nve  every  chUd  a  good 
dinner  at  school  every  day.  Furthermore,  very  remarkable  sdiools  have  been  opened 
for  defective  and  ovemervous  children.  On  the  theory  that  genius  and  insanity  are 
closely  allied,  these  children  are  taught  from  the  first  to  compose  music,  paint  picturea, 
sculpt  and  write  poetry,  and  it  is  asserted  that  some  very  valuable  results  have  been 
achieved,  not  only  in  the  way  of  productions  but  also  in  the  way  of  restoring  the 
nervous  systems  oi  the  children. 

MORAUB. 

The  belief  of  the  convinced  communists  in  their  cause  is  almost  religious.  Never 
in  any  religious  service  have  I  seen  higher  emotional  unity  than  prevailed  at  the 
meetiiig  of  ttie  Petipgrad  Soviet  in  celebration  of  the  foundation  of  the  Third  Socialist 
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Internationale.  The  remark  of  one  young  man  to  me  when  I  queetioned  him  in 
T^ard  to  his  starved  appearance  is  characteristic.  He  replied  very  simply:  "I  am 
ready  to  give  another  year  of  starvation  to  our  revolution.'^ 

« 

STATEMENTS  OV  LEADERS   OF  OPPOSmON   PARTIES. 

The  following  statement  was  made  to  me  by  Volsky,  leader  of  the  right  social 
revolutionaries,  the  largftt  opfKxution  party: 

''Intervention  of  any  kind  will  prolong  the  r^ime  of  the  Bolsheviki  by  compellin- 
us,  like  all  honorable  Russians,  to  drop  opposition  and  rally  roimd  the  soviet  govern- 
ment in  defense  of  the  reyolution.  With  regard  to  help  to  individiml  groups  or  govern- 
ments fighting  against  soviet  Russia,  we  see  no  difference  between  such  mtervendon 
and  the  sending  of  troops.  If  the  allies  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  soviet  govern- 
ment, sooner  or  later  the  peasant  masses  will  make  their  wUl  felt  and  they  are  alike 
against  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  Bolsheviki. 

'*If  by  any  chance  Kolchak  and  Denikin  were  to  win,  they  would  have  to  kill  in 
tens  of  thousands  where  the  Bolsheviki  have  had  to  kill  in  hundreds  and  the  result 
would  be  the  complete  ruin  and  collapse  of  Russia  into  anarchy.  Has  not  the  Ukraine 
been  enough  to  teach  the  allies  that  occupation  by  non-Bolshevik  troops  merely  turns 
into  Bolsheviki  those  of  the  population  who  were  not  Bolsheviki  before?  It  is  clear 
to  us  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  really  fighting  ag[ain6t  bourgeois  dictatorship.  We  are, 
therefore,  prepared  to  help  them  in  every  possible  way. 

"Grandmother  Ekaterina  Gonstantinovna  Breshkovskaya  has  no  sort  of  authority, 
either  from  the  assembly  of  members  of  the  all  Russian  constituent  assembly  or  from 
the  party  of  social  revolutionaries.  Her  utterances  in  America^  if  she  is  preaching 
intervention,  represent  her  personal  o]^inions  which  are  categorically  repudiated  by 
the  party  of  social  revolutionaries,  which  has  decisively  expressed  itself  against  the 
permisslDility  of  intervention,  direct  or  indirect." 

Volsky  signed  this  latter  statement:  '^V.  Volsky,  late  president  of  the  assembly  of 
members  of  the  all  Russian  constituent  assemUy.^' 

Martov,  leader  of  the  Menshiviki.  stated:  ''The  Menshiviki  are  a^inst  every  form 
of  intervention,  direct  or  indirect,  because  by  providing  the  incentive  to  militariza- 
tion it  is  bound  to  emphasize  the  least  desirable  qualities  of  tiie  revolution.  Further, 
the  needs  of  the  army  overwhelm  all  efforts  at  meeting  the  needs  of  social  and  economic 
reconstruction.  Agreement  with  the  soyiet  government  would  lessen  the  tension 
of  defense  and  womd  unmuzzle  the  opposition,  who,  while  the  soviet  government  is 
attacked,  are  prepared  to  help  in  its  d^ense,  wnile  reserving  untQ  peace  their  efforts 
to  alter  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

"The  forces  that  would  support  intervention  must  be  dominated  b^r  those  of  extreme 
reaction  because  all  but  the  reactionaries  are  prepared  temporarily  to  sink  their 
differences  with  the  Bolsheviki  in  order  to  defend  the  revolution  as  a  whole." 

Martov  finally  expressed  himself  as  convinced  that,  given  peace,  life  itself  and  the 
needs  of  the  country  will  bring  about  the  changes  he  desires. 


The  soviet  army  now  numbers  between  1,000,000  and  1,200,000  troops  of  the  line. 
Nearly  all  these  soldiers  are  young  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  27.  The  morale 
of  regiments  varies  greatly.  The  convinced  communists,  who  compose  the  bulk  of 
the  army,  fight  with  crusading  enthusiasm.  Other  regiments,  composed  of  patriots 
but  noncommunists,  are  less  spirited:  other  regiments  composed  of  men  who  have 
entered  the  army  for  the  slightly  higner  bread  ration  are  distinctly  untrustworthy. 
Great  numbers  of  officers  of  the  old  army  are  occupying  important  executive  posts 
in  the  administration  of  the  new  anny,  but  are  under  control  of  convinced  communist 
supervisors.  Nearly  all  the  lower  grade  officers  of  the  army  are  workmen  who  have 
displayed  courage  in  the  ranks  and  nave  been  trained  in  special  officer  schools.  Dis- 
cipline has  been  restored  and  on  the  whole  the  spirit  of  the  army  appears  to  be  very 
high,  particularly  since  its  recent  successes.  The  soldiers  no  longer  nave  the  beaten 
dog-like  look  wnich  distingui^ed  them  under  the  Czar  but  carry  themselves  like 
fieemen  and  curiously  like  Americans.    They  are  popular  with  the  people. 

I  witnessed  a  review  of  15^000  troops  in  Petrograa.  The  men  marcned  well  and 
their  equipment  of  shoes,  uniforms,  nfles,  and  machine  guns  and  light  artillery  was 
excellent.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  no  big  ^[uns,  no  aeroplanes,  no  gas  shells, 
no  liquid  fire,  nor  indeed,  any  of  the  more  refined  instruments  of  destruction. 

The  testimony  was  universarthat  recruiting  for  the  army  is  easiest  in  the  districts 
which  having  once  lived  under  the  soviet  were  over  run  by  anti-soviet  forces  and  then 
reoccupied  by  the  Red  Anny. 
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Trotsky  ib  enonnously  proud  of  the  anny  he  has  created,  but  it  ifl  noteworthv  tltftt 
even  he  is  ready  to  disoand  the  anny  at  once  if  peace  can  be  obtained  in  order  toat  all 
the  brains  and  energy  it  contains  may  be  turned  to  restoring  the  normal  life  of  tlae 
country. 

LBNIN'B  FRBSnOK. 


The  hold  which  Lenin  has  gained  on  the  imagination  of  the  Russian  peopte 
his  position  ahnost  that  of  a  dictator.  There  is  aheady  a  Lenin  legend.  He  is 
flaraed  as  almost  a  prophet.  His  picture,  usually  accompanied  bv  that  of  Karl  Msrx, 
hangs  everywhere.  In  Russia  one  never  hears  Lenin  and  Trotsid  spoken  of  in  the 
same  breatn  as  is  usual  in  the  western  world.  Lenin  is  regarded  as  in  a  daos  by  him 
self.    Trotski  is  but  one  of  the  lower  order  of  mortals. 

When  I  caUed  on  Lenin  at  the  Kremlin  I  had  to  wait  a  few  minutes  until  a  dele* 
gation  of  peasants  left  his  room.  They  had  heard  in  their  village  that  Comrade  Lenin 
was  hungry.  And  they  had  come  hundreds  of  miles  carrying  800  poods  of  bread  as 
the  ait  of  the  village  to  Lenin.  Just  before  them  was  another  delegation  of  peasants 
to  wiiom  the  report  nad  come  that  Comrade  Lenin  was  working  in  an  unheated  room. 
They  came  beiuring  a  stove  and  enough  firewood  to  heat  it  for  three  months.  Lenin 
is  the  only  leader  who  receives  such  gifts.    And  he  turns  them  into  the  common  fund. 

Face  to  face  Lenin  is  a  very  strudni^  man— straightforward  and  direct,  but  also 
genial  and  witii  a  large  humor  and  serenity. 

CONCBSSIONB. 

The  soviet  government  recognizes  very  clearly  the  und<Bsirability  of  granting  con- 
cessions to  foreigners  and  is  ready  to  do  so  only  because  of  neceasi^.  The  membera 
of  the  Grovemment  realize  that  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  will  be  illusory  unless  the 
soviet  government  is  able  to  establish  credits  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  the 
United  States  and  England,  so  that  goods  may  be  bought  in  those  countries.  For 
Russia  to-day  is  in  a  position  to  export  only  a  little  gold,  a  little  platinum,  a  little 
hemp,  flax,  and  wood.  These  exports  will  be  utterly  inadequate  to  pay  for  the  vast 
quantity  of  imports  which  Russia  needs.  Russia  must,  therefore,  obtain  credit  at 
any  price.  The  members  of  the  soviet  government  realize  fully  that  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  obtaining  of  credit  the  payment  of  foreign  debts  must  be  resumed  and, 
therefore,  are  ready  to  pay  such  deots.  But  even  though  these  debts  are  paid  the 
members  of  the  soviet  government  believe  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  borrow  money 
in  foreign  countries  on  any  mere  pronuse  to  pay.  They  believe,  therefore,  that  they 
will  have  to  grant  concessions  in  Russia  to  foreigners  in  order  to  obtain  immediate 
credit.  They  desire  to  avoid  this  expedient  if  in  any  way  it  shall  be  possible,  but  if 
absolutely  necessary  they  are  ready  to  adopt  it  in  order  to  begin  the  restoration  of 
the  normal  life  of  the  country. 

TEXT  OF  PROnSCTKD  PBACB  PROPOSAL  BT  THB  ALLIBD  AND  ASSOCIATBD  GOVERNMENTS. 

The  allied  and  associated  (Governments  propose  that  hostilities  shall  cease  on  al 

fronts  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  on '  and  that 

no  new  hostilities  shall  begin  after  this  date,  penaing  a  conference  to  be  held  at ' 

on .' 

The  duration  of  the  armistice  to  be  for  two  weeks,  unless  extended  by  mutual 
consent,  and  all  parties  to  the  armistice  to  undertake  not  to  employ  the  period  of  the 
armistice  to  transfer  troops  and  war  material  to  the  territory  of  tne  former  Russian 
Empire. 

Tne  conference  to  discuss  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  following  principles,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  conference: 

1.  All  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territories  which 
they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes  effective,  except  insofar  as 
the  conference  may  agree  upon  the  transfer  of  territories;  until  the  peoples  inhabiting 
the  territories  controfied  by  these  de  facto  governments  shall  themselves  determine 
to  change  their   governments.    The  Russian  soviet  government,  the  other  soviet 

1  Tbe  data  of  the  arxnistioa  to  ht  set  at  least  a  week  after  the  date  when  the  allied  and  awwwiatod  goTcni- 
ments  make  this  proposal. 

I  The  soviet  government  greatly  prefers  that  the  conferenee  should  be  held  in  a  neutral  oountiy  and  abo 
that  either  a  radio  or  a  direct  telegraph  wire  to  Moscow  should  be  put  at  its  disposal. 

I  The  oonfeienoe  to  begin  not  later  than  a  week  after  the  armistice  takes  effect  and  the  soviet  government 
greatlv  prefers  tliat  tlie  "period  between  the  date  of  the  armistice  and  the  flrst  meeting  of  the  eoDfereooe 
ihould  be  only  three  days,  if  possible. 
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governments,  and  all  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire^  the  allied  and  associated  governments,  and  the  other 

f>vemments  which  are  operating  against  the  soviet  governments,  including  Finland, 
oland,  Galicia,  Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afganistan,  to  agree  not  to 
attempt  to  upset  by  force  the  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  other  Governments  signatory  to  this 
agreement.' 

2.  The  economic  blockade  to  be  raised  and  trade  relations  between  soviet  Russia 
and  the  allied  and  associated  countries  to  be  reestablished  under  conditions  which 
will  insure  that  supplies  from  the  allied  and  associated  countries  are  made  available  on 
equal  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  Russian  people. 

3.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  unhindered  transit  on  all 
railways  and  the  use  of  all  ports  which  belinged  to  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  to 
Finland  and  are  necessary  for  the  disembarkation  and  transportation  of  passengers 
and  goods  between  their  territories  and  the  sea;  detailed  arrangements  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  |>rovision  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference. 

4.  The  citizens  of  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry 
into  the  allied  and  associated  coimtries  as  well  as  into  all  countries  which  have  been 
formed  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland;  also  the  rij^ht  of 
sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
domestic  politics  of  those  countries.' 

Nationius  of  the  allied  and  associated  countries  and  of  the  other  countries  above 
named  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry  into  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia;  also  the 
right  of  sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere 
in  the  domestic  politic^  of  the  soviet  republics. 

The  allied  and  associated  governments  and  other  Governments  which  have  been 
set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  have  the  right 
to  send  ofBcial  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  the  various 
Russian  soviet  republics.  The  soviet  ffovemmonts  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  to 
send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  all  the  alli^  and 
associated  countries  and  into  the  nonsovient  countries  which  have  been  formed  on 
the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland. 

5.  The  soviet  governments,  and  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the 
territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland,  to  give  a  general  amnesty  to  all 
politiciJ  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners.  ^  The  allied  and  associated  governments 
to  eove  a  general  amnesty  to  all  Russian  political  opponents,  offenders  and  prisoners, 
ana  to  their  own  nationals  who  have  been  or  may  be  prosecuted  for  giving  help  to 
soviet  Russia.  All  Russians  who  have  fought  in,  or  otherwise  aided  the  armies  opposed 
to  the  soviet  governments,  and  those  opposed  to  the  other  governments  whicn  have 
been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  be  included 
in  tibis  amnesty. 

All  prisoners  of  war  of  non-Russian  powers  detained  in  Russia,  likewise  all  nationals 
of  those  powers  now  in  Russia  to  be  ^ven  full  fetcilities  for  repatriation.  The  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  in  whatever  foreign  country  they  may  be,  likewise  all  Russian 
nationals,  including  the  Russian  soldiers  and  officers  abroad  and  those  serving  in  all 
foreign  armies  to  be  given  full  &u:ilities  for  repatriation. 

6.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement  all  troops  of  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated Governments  and  other  non-Russian  Governments  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Russia  and  military  assistance  to  cease  to  be  given  to  antisoviet  governments  which 
have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 

The  soviet  governments  and  the  antisoviet  Governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  begin  to  reduce  their 
armies  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  rate,  to  a  peace  footing  immediately  f^^ter  the 
signing  of  this  agreement.  The  conference  to  determine  the  most  effective  and  just 
method  of  inspecting  and  controlling  this  simultaneous  demobilization  and  also  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  cessation  of  military  assistance  to  the  antisoviet 
governments. 

7.  The  allied  and  associated  governments,  taking  cognizance  of  the  statement  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  m  its  note  of  February  4,  in  regard  to  its  foreign  debts, 
propose  as  an  integral  part  of  this  agreement  that  the  soviet  governments  and  the 
other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  financial  obligations  of 

1  The  allied  and  assodated  governments  to  ondertake  to  see  to  it  that  the  de  facto  governments  of  Ger- 
many do  not  attempt  to  upset  by  force  the  de  facto  governments  of  Russia.  The  de  facto  governments 
whleb  have  teen  set  up  on  the  tenritory  of  the  former  Russia  Empire  to  undertake  not  to  attempt  to  upset 
by  force  the  de  facto  governments  of  Germany. 

I  It  is  considered  essential  by  the  soviet  govemment  that  the  aUied  and  associated  governments  should 
Ne  to  i  t  that  Poland  and  all  neutral  ooontnes  axtend  the  same  rights  as  the  allied  and  associated  countriea. 
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the  fonnar  Ruasian  Empire,  to  foreign  States,  partieo  to  this  agreement,  and  to  the 
nationals  of  such  States.  Detailed  arrangements  for  tiie  payment  of  these  debts  to  he 
agreed  upon  at  the  conference,  regard  being  had  to  the  present  financial  position  of 
Russia.  The  Russian  gold  seized  by  the  Czecho-Slovako  in  Kazan  or  taken  from  Ger- 
many hy  the  allies  to  be  r^^arded  as  partial  payment  of  the  portions  of  the  debt  due 
from  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia. 

The  soviet  government  of  Russia  imdertakes  to  accept  the  foreoging  proposal  pro- 
vided it  is  made  not  later  than  April  10,  1919. 

Senator  Knox.  To  whom  did  you  hand  that  report  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  handed  copies  of  this  personally  to  Secretary 
Lansing,  Col.  House,  Gen.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Henry  White,  and  I  handed 
a  second  copy,  for  the  President,  to  Mr.  Lansing.  Secretary  Lansing 
wrote  on  it,  ''Urgent  and  immediate;"  put  it  in  an  envelop,  and  I 
took  it  up  to  the  rresident's  house. 

Senator  Knox.  At  the  same  time  that  you  handed  in  this  report, 
did  you  hand  them  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  The  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  appended 
to  this  report. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  a  part  of  the  report  ? 


Mr.  Bm^LiTT.  It  is  a  part  of  the  report  which  I  have  aheady  read. 
There  comes  first  an  appendix  explaining  the  statements  which  I 
have  just  read,  andgivmg  the  evidence  I  have  for  them. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  there  anv  formal  meeting  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, or  of  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  to  act  upon  this 
suggestion  and  upon  your  report  ? 

S&,  BuLLm.  It  was  acted  upon  in  a  very  lengthy,  long-drawn-out 
manner. 

Immediately  on  my  return  I  was  first  asked  to  appear  before  the 
American  Commission.  First,  the  night  I  got  back  i  had  a  couple  of 
hours  with  Col.  House,  in  which  I  went  over  the  whole  matter.  CoL 
House  was  entirely  and  quite  decidedly  in  favor  of  maldng  peace, 
if  possible,  on  the  basis  of  this  proposal. 

The  next  morning  I  was  called  before  the  other  Commissioners,  and 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Lansing,  Gen.  Bliss,  and  Mr.  Henry  White  ail  the 
morning  and  most  of  the  afternoon.  We  had  a  long  discussion,  at 
the  encTof  which  it  was  the  sense  of  the  commissioners'  meeting  that 
it  was  highly  desirable  to  attempt  to  bring  about  peace  on  this  basis. 

The  next  morning  I  had  breakfast  witn  Mr.  lioyd-George  at  his 
apartment,  (xen.  Smuts  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  and  Mr.  Philip 
Kerr  were  also  present,  and  we  discussed  the  matter  at  considerable 
length.  I  brought  Mr.  Lloyd-George  the  official  text  of  the  proposal, 
the  same  official  one,  in  that  same  envelop,  which  I  have  just  shown 
to  vou.  He  had  previously  read  it,  it  having  been  telegraphed  from 
Helsingf ors.  As  ne  had  previously  read  it,  ne  merely  glanced  over 
it  and  said,  "That  is  the  same  one  I  have  already  read,  and  he  handed 
it  to  Gen.  Smuts,  who  was  across  the  table,  and  said,  '^General,  this 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest,  and  you  ou^ht  to  read  it 
right  away.'*  Gen.  Smuts  read  it  immediately,  and  said  he  thought 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse;  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Mr.  Lloyd-George,  however,  said  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  coiild  do  witn  British  pubUc  opinion.  He  had  a  copy  of  the  Daily 
Mail  in  his  hand,  and  he  said,  "As  long  as  the  British  press  is  doing 
this  kind  of  thing  how  can  you  expect  me  to  be  sensible  about 
Russia?"  The  Daily  Mail  was  roarmg  and  screaming  about  the 
whole  Eussian  situation.    Then  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said,  "Of  course 
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all  the  reports  we  get  from  people  we  send  in  there  are  in  this  same 
general  du'ection,  but  we  have  got  to  send  in  somebody  who  is  known 
to  the  whole  world  as  a  complete  conservative,  in  order  to  have  the 
^whole  world  believe  that  the  report  he  brings  out  is  not  simply  the 
utterance  of  a  radical."  He  then  said,  ^*I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
Lansdowne  to  go?"  Then  he  immediately  corrected  himself  and 
said,  **No;  it  would  probably  kill  him."  Then  he  said,  *^I  wish  I 
could  send  Bob  Cecil,  but  we  have  got  to  keep  him  for  the  league  of 
nations. "  And  he  said  to  Smuts,  **It  would  be  splendid  if  you  could 
go,  but,  of  com^e.  you  have  got  the  other  job,"  which  was  going  down 
to  Hungary.  Afterwards  he  said  he  thought  the  most  desirable  man 
to  send  was  the  Marquis  of  Salisbmy,  Lord  Kobert  Cecil's  brother; 
that  he  would  be  respectable  enough  and  well  known  enough  so  that 
when  he  came  back  and  made  the  same  report  it  would  go  aown  with 
British  public  opinion.  Mr.  LJoyd-George  then  urged  me  to  make 
pubUc  my  report.  He  said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
publicity  given  to  the  actual  conditions  in  Kussia,  which  he  recog- 
nized were  as  presented. 

I  saw  Mr.  Balfour  that  afternoon  with  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  who 
at  that  time  was  acting  as  his  secretary.  He  is  now  secretaryof  the 
league  of  nations.  We  discussed  the  entire  matter.  Sir  William 
Wiseman  told  me  afterward  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  thoroughly  in 
favor  of  the  proposition. 

Well,  to  cut  tne  stonr  short,  first  the  President  referred  the  matter 
to  Col.  House.  He  left  his  decision  on  the  matter  with  Col.  House, 
as  was  his  usual  coiu^e  of  procedure  in  most  such  matters.  Mr. 
Uoyd-George  also  agreed  in  advance  to  leave  the  preparation  of  the 

{)roposal  to  Col.  House;  that  is,  he  said  he  woidd  be  disposed  to  go  at 
east  as  far  as  we  woiild  and  woidd  follow  the  lead  of  the  President 
and  Col.  House.  Col.  House  thereupon  asked  me  to  prepare  a  reply 
to  this  proposal,  which  I  did. 

Col.  House  in  the  meantime  had  seen  Mr.  Orlando^  and  Mr.  Orlando 
had  expressed  himself  as  entirely  in  favor  of  makmg  peace  on  this 
basis,  at  least  so  Col.  House  informed  me  at  the  time.  The  French^ 
I  beUeve,  had  not  yet  been  approached  formally  on  the  matter. 

Senator  Knox.  By  the  way,  right  here,  you  say  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
advised  you  to  make  your  report  public.     Did  you  make  it  public  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Lioyd-George  desired  me  to  make  it 
public  for  the  enlightenment  that  ne  thou^t  it  might  give  to  public 
opinion. 

Senator  Knox.  But  you  did  not  do  it  ^ 

Mr.  BuLLFiT.  I  attempted  to.  I  prepared  a  statement  for  the 
press  based  on  my  report,  giving  the  facts,  which  I  submitted  to  the 
commission  to  be  given  out.  No  member  of  the  commission  was 
ready  to  take  the  responsibility  for  pubUcity  in  the  matter  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  President.  The  President  received  it  and  decided  that 
he  did  not  want  it  given  out.  He  thought  he  would  rather  keep  it 
secret,  and  in  spite  of  the  iirgings  of  the  other  commissioners  he  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  that  point  of  view,  and  my  report  has  never  been 
made  public  until  this  moment. 

Col.  House  asked  me  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  policy,  a  statement 
based  on  this  proposal  of  the  soviet  government.  It  was  to  be  an 
ironclad  declaration  which  we  knew  m  advance  would  be  accepted 
by  the  soviet  ^vemment  if  we  made  it,  and  he  thought  that  the 
President  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  would  put  it  through. 
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Senator  Brandbqbe.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission when  that  report  was  considered  by  the  American  Coinnu»- 
sion  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  first  handed  each  member  of  the  commission  mj 
report.  I  had  appeared  before  them  and  discussed  my  mission  for 
an  entire  day.    They  sat  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wondered  whether  you  were  present  when 
the  President  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  give  it  out,  not  to 
make  it  public. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.  Then  upon  order  of  Col.  House 
to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  I  prepared  this  declaration  of 
policy.  I  prepared  it  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Whitney  Shepherdson, 
who  was  Col.  House's  assistant  secretary,  and  also  versed  in  inter- 
national law.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  of  any  importance,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  the  only  direct  proposition  to  accept 
their  proposal  which  was  prepared.  Col.  House  took  this  and  held 
it  under  advisement  and  discussed  it,  I  believe,  with  the  President 
and  other  persons. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  better  be  printed. 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  19. 

A  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY  ISSUED  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  GOVERKMBNTB 

AND  AN   OFFER  OF  AN  ARMISTICE. 

The  representativee  of  the  States  assembled  in  conference  at  Paris  recently  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  organized  groups  in  Russia  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  send 
delegates  to  Prince's  Island.  These  aelegates  were  as^ed  to  *' confer  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  associated  powers  in  the  freest  and  frankest  way,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  wishes  of  all  sections  of  the  Russianpeople  and  bringing  about,  if  possible, 
some  understanding  and  agreement  by  which  Kussia  may  work  out  her  own  purposes 
and  happy  cooperative  relations  may  be  established  between  her  people  and  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world."  The  truce  of  arms  was  not  declared,  and  the  meeting 
did  not  take  place. 

The  people  of  Russia  are  laboring  to-day  to  establish  the  system  of  government 
under  which  they  shall  live.  Their  task  is  one  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  and  should 
not  be  further  complicated  by  the  existence  of  misapprehensions  among  the  Russian 
people  or  throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  associated 
powers,  now  sitting  in  the  conference  of  Paris,  have  determined  to  state  publicly 
what  the^  had  in  mind  to  sa^^  through  their  delegates  to  Prince's  Island  concerning 
the  policies  which  govern  their  relations  witii  the  Russian  people. 

Thev  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  they  do  not  intend  to  interfere  in  imy  way  with 
the  solution  of  the  political,  social,  or  economic  problems  of  Russia.  They  believe 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  largely  depend  ui>on  a  right  settlement  of  these  mat- 
ters; but  they  equally  recognize  that  any  right  settlement  must  proceed  from  the 
Russian  people  themselves,  unembarrassed  by  influence  or  direction  from  without. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  associated  powers  desired  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that 
the^  can  have  no  dealings  with  any  Russian  Government  which  shall  invade  the 
territory  of  its  neighbors  or  seek  to  impose  its  will  upon  other  peoples  by  force.  The 
full  autnority  and  military  power  of  the  associated  governments  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  such  attempt. 

The  task  of  creating  a  stable  government  demands  all  the  great  strength  of  Russia, 
healed  of  the  famine,  misery,  and  disease  which  attend  and  delay  the  reconstruction. 
The  associated  powers  have  solemnly  pledged  their  resources  to  relieve  the  stricken 
regions  of  Europe.  Their  efforts,  begun  in  Belgium  and  in  nortiiem  France  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  now  extend  to  exhausted  peoples  from  Finland  to  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  Ports  long  idle  are  busy  again.  Trainloads  of  food  are  moved  into  the  interior 
and  there  are  distributed  with  an  impartial  hand.  Industry  is  awaken^,  and  life  is 
resumed  at  the  point  where  it  was  broken  off  by  war.  These  measures  of  relief  will  be 
continued  until  peace  is  signed  and  until  nations  are  once  more  able  to  provide  for 
their  needs  through  the  norpial  channels  of  commerce. 
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It  is  the  earneet  desire  of  the  aasociated  peoples  similarly  to  assuage  the  distress 
of  miUloTiB  of  men  and.  women  in  Russia  and  to  provide  them  with  such  physical 
conditioxiB  as  will  make  life  possible  and  desirable.  Relief  can  not  be  ei^tively 
Tendered,  y  however,  except  by  the  employment  of  all  available  transportation  facilities 
and  the  active  co<^eration  of  those  exercising  authority  within  the  country.  These 
requisites  can  not  be  assured  while  Russia  is  still  at  war. 

The  allied  and  associated  governments,  therefore,  propose  an  agreement  between 
themselves  and  all  govenmients  now  exercisinp;  politi(»l  authority  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  including  Finuind,  togeliier  wiui  Poland,  Galicia, 
'Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afghanistan,  mat  hostilities  against  one 

another  shall  cease  on  aU  fronts  within  these  territories  on  April at  noon;  that 

fresh  hostilities  shall  not  be  be^n  during  the  period  of  this  armistice,  and  that  no 
troops  or  war  material  of  any  kmd  whatever  shall  be  transferred  to  or  within  these 
territories  so  long  as  the  armistice  shall  continue.  The  duration  of  the  armistice  shall 
be  for  tvro  weeks,  unless  extended  by  mutual  consent. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  propose  that  such  of  these  Governments  as 
are  willing  to  accept  the  terms  of  this  armistice  shall  send  not  more  than  three  repre- 
sentatives each,  tc^ther  with  necessary  technical  experts,  to where  tney 

shall  meet  on  April with  representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  Govern- 
ments in  conference  to  discuss  peace,  upon  the  basis  of  the  following  principles: 

(1)  All  signatory  Governments  shall  remain,  as  against  each  other,  in  full  control 
oi  the  territories  which  thev  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes 
e£fectiye ;  subject  onl^r  to  such  rectincatipns  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference, 
or  until  the  peoples  inhabiting  these  territories  shall  themselves  volimtarily  deter- 
mine to  change  their  Government. 

(2>  The  right  of  free  entry,  sojourn,  circulation,  and  full  security  shall  be  accorded 
by  the  several  signatories  to  the  citizens  of  each  other;  provided,  nowever,  that  such 
X>eTBon8  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they  seek  admittance,  and 

Srovided  also  that  they  do  not  interfere  or  attempt  to  interfere  in  any  way  witn  the 
omestic  politics  of  that  country* 
(Z)  The  right  to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity 
shall  he  accorded  by  the  several  signatories  to  each  other. 

(4)  A  general  amnesty  shall  be  granted  by  the  various  signatories  to  all  political  or 
military  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners  who  are  so  r^;arded  because  of  their 
association  or  affiliation  witii  another  signatory,  provided  that  they  have  not  otherwise 
violated  the  laws  of  the  limd. 

(5)  Nationals  of  one  sienatory  residing  or  detained  in  the  cotmtry  of  another  shall 
be  given  all  possible  facuities  for  repatriation. 

(6)  The  alued  and  associated  Governments  shall  immediately  withdraw  their  armed 
forces  and  further  military  support  from  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire, 
including  Finland,  and  tne  various  Governments  within  that  territory  shall  effect  a 
simultaneous  reduction  of  armed  forces  according  to  a  scheme  of  demobilization  and 
control  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference. 

(7)  Any  economic  blockade  imposed  by  one  simatory  as  against  another  shall  be 
lifted  ana  iande  relations  shall  be  establiuied,  subject  to  a  program  of  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  and  utilization  of  transport  facilities  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference. 

(8)  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  conference  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  transit  and 
port  privil  ege  among  the  several  singatories. 

(9)  The  conference  shall  be  competent  to  discuss  and  determine  any  other  matter 
which  bears  upon  the  problem  of  establishing  peace  within  the -territory  of  the  former 
Russian  Emi>ire,  including  Finland,  and  thereestablishmentof  international  relations 
among  the  signatories. 

Note. — If  it  ia  desirable  to  include  a  specific  reference  to  Russia's  financial  obliga- 
tions, the  following  clause  (8  bis)  would  be  acceptable  to  the  soviet  TOvemment  at 
least :  ' '  The  governments  which  have  ];>een  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  tormer  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  financial  obligations 
of  me  former  Ruteian  ]&m>ire  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  agreement  and  to  the 
nationals  of  such  States,  Detailed  arrangements  for  discharging  these  obli^tions  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference,  regara  being  had  to  the  present  financial  situation 
of  Russia. " 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Was  this  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  first  ni^t  after  I  got  in  Col.  House  went  to  the 
telephone  and  called  up  the  president  nght  away  and  told  him  that 
I  was  in,  and  that  he  tnought  this  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
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tance,  and  that  it  would  seem  to  be  an  opportunity  to  make  peace 
in  a  section  of  the  world  where  there  was  no  peace;  in  fact,  ^^ere 
there  were  23  wars.    The  President  said  he  would  see  me  the  next 
evening  down  at  Col.    louse's  office,  as  I  remember  it.    The  next 
evening,  however,  the  President  had  a  headache  and  he  did  not  come. 
The  following  afternoon  Col.  House  said  to  me  that  he  had  seen  the 
President  and  the  President  had  said  he  had  a  one-track  mind  and 
was  occupied  with  Germany  at  present,  and  he  could  not  think 
about  Russia,  and  that  he  had  left  the  Ilusi^an  matter  all  to  him. 
Col.  House.    Therefore  I  continued  to  deal  wit^  Col.  House  directhr 
on  it  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  delegate  of  the  President,  and  Lloya- 
George,  in  the  matter.    I  used  to  see  Col.  House  every  da^,  indeed 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  on  the  subject,  urging  him  to  obtain  action 
before  April  10,  which,  as  you  will  recall,  was  the  date  when  this 
proposal  was  to  expire. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Auchincloss  had  the  idea  of 
approaching  peace  with  Bussia  by  a  feeding  proposition,  and  they 
had  approached  Mr.  Fridjof  Nansen,  the  Arctic  e^^lorer,  and  got  him 
to  write  and  send  the  followinfi^ letter  to  the  Presidents  Ton  doubt- 
less have  seen  his  letter  to  the  President. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

BxTLUTT  EzHiBrr  No  20. 

Pabu,  April  Sy  1919. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Prbsidbnt:  The  present  food  situation  in.  RusHia,  wh^e  huiidreda 
of  thousands  of  people  are  dyinjg  monthly  ixom  sheer  starvation  and  discMae,  is  one 
of  the  problems  now  uppermost  in  all  men's  minds.  As  it  appears  that  no  aolu-tion  of 
this  food  and  disease  question  has  so  far  been  reached  in  any  direction,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  suggestion  from  a  neutral  point  of  view  for  the  alleviation  oi  this  gigantic 
misery  on  purely  humanitarian  munds. 

It  would  appear  to  me  possible  to  organize  a  purely  humanitarian  mromiflmon  for 
the  provisioning  of  Russia,  the  foodstuffs  and  medical  supplies  to  be  paid  for,  perh^n. 
to  some  considerable  extent  by  Russia  itself,  the  justice  of  oistributiDn  to  be  guaranteed 
by  Bucii  a  comnu«ion,  the  memberBhip  of  the  commission  to  be  Gominised  cl  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  and  possibly  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swiss  nationalities.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  existing  authorities  in  Russia  would  refuse  the  intervention  of  sudi  a 
commission  of  wholly  nonpolitical  order,  devoted  solely  to  the  humanitarian  purpose 
of  saving  life.  If  thus  organized  upon  the  lines  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Gonunisaon,  it 
would  raise  no  question  of  (Ktlitical  recognition  or  negotiations  between  the  Allies 
with  the  existing  authorities  in  Russia. 

I  recosaize  keenly  the  large  political  issues  involved,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
under  wnat  conditions  you  would  approve  such  an  enterprise  and  wnetber  such 
commission  could  look  for  actual  support  in  finance,  shipping,  and  food  and  medicU 
supplies  from  the  United  States  Government. 

1  am  addressing  a  similar  note  to  Messrs.  Orlando,  Clemenosau,  and  Uoyd-Geoige. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

FBXD909  NaNSBN. 

His  Excellency  the  Pbbsidsnt, 

11  Place  ds$  EtaU-  UnU,  Paru. 

Senator  EInox.  I  think  that  was  published  in  nearly  all  the  papers. 

Mr.  Buixrrr.  Tes.  In  it  he  proposed  that  a  commission  should  be 
formed  at  once  for  the  feeding  ol  Russia,  because  of  the  frightful 
conditions  of  starvation  and  so  on.  Col.  House  decided  that  it  would 
be  an  easier  waj  to  peace  if  we  could  ^et  there  via  the  feeding  nlan, 
imder  the  guise  of  a  ptirelj  humanitarian  plan,  if  we  coiild  ^ae  in 
that  way  instead  of  by  a  direct,  outright  statement  inviting  these 
people  to  sit  down  and  make  peace.  Therefore  he  asked  me  to  prepare 
a  reply  to  the  Nansen  letter,  which  I  have  here. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  foHows:) 
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BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  21. 

Paris,  Fbajwcb,  April  4, 1919, 

Suggested  reply  to  Dr.  Nanaen  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  premiers 
of  Fiance,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy: 

Dbar  Dr.  N  ansen  :  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments, 
and  of  the  peoples  for  whom  they  speak,  to  assuage  the  distress  of  the  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  suffering  in  Russia.  The  associated  powers  have 
aolemnlv  pledged  their  resources  to  relieve  the  stricken  regions  of  Europe.  Their 
efforts,  begun  m  Belgium  and  in  Northern  France  during  the  course  of  tiie  war,  now 
extend  to  exhausted  peoples  from  Finland  to  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Ports  long  idle 
are  bus^  again.  Trainloads  of  food  are  moved  into  the  interior  and  there  are  distrib- 
uted with  an  impartial  hand.  Industry  is  awakened,  and  life  is  resumed  at  the 
I>oint  where  it  was  oroken  off  by  war.  These  measures  of  relief  will  be  continued  until 
nations  are  once  more  able  to  provide  for  their  needs  through  the  normal  channels  of 
commerce. 

The  associated  peoples  desire  and  deem  it  their  duty  similarly  to  assist  in  relieving 
the  people  of  Russia  from  the  misery,  famine,  and  disease  which  oppress  them.  In 
view  of  the  responsibilities  which  liave  already  been  undertaken  by  the  associated 
Governments  they  welcome  the  suggestion  that  the  neutral  States  should  take  the 
intiative  in  the  matter  of  Russian  relief  and,  therefore,  are  prepared  to  state  in  accord- 
ance with  your  request,  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  approve  and  assiBt  a 
neutral  commission  for  the  provisioning  of  Russia. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  and  all  Governments  now  exercising  political 
authority  within  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  including  Finland, 
together  with  Poland,  Galicia^  Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan.  and  Afghanistan, 
shall  a§[ree  that  hostilities  against  one  another  shall  cease  on  all  ironts  within  these 
territories  on  April  20  at  noon ;  that  fresh  hostilities  shall  not  be  b^^  during  the  period 
of  this  armistice,  and  that  no  troops  or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be 
tranffferred  to  or  within  these  territories  so  long  as  the  armistice  shall  continue.  The 
duration  of  the  armistice  shall  be  for  two  weeks  unless  extended  by  mutual  consent. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  propose  that  such  of  these  Governments  as 
are  willing  to  accept  the  terms  of  this  armistice,  shall  send  not  more  than  three  repre- 
sentatives each,  together  with  necessary  technical  experts,  to  Ghristiania,  where  they 
shall  meet  on  April  25  with  representatives  of  the  allied  and  associi^ted  Governments 
in  conference  to  discuss  peace  and  the  provisioning  of  Russia,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
following  principles: 

1.  All  signatory  Governments  shall  remain,  as  against  each  other,  in  full  control 
of  the  teiTitories  which  they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes 
effective,  subject  to  such  rectifications  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference,  or 
until  the  peoples  inhabiting  these  territories  shall  themselves  voluntarily  determine 
to  diange  their  government. 

2.  The  right  Si  free  entry,  sojourn,  circulation,  and  full  security  shall  be  accorded 
by  the  several  signatories  to  the  citizens  of  eadi  other;  provided,  nowever,  that  such 
persons  comply  with  the  laws  of  ti^e  country  to  which  they  seek  admittance,  and  pro- 
vided also  tiiat  they  do  not  interfere  or  attempt  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
domestic  politics  of  that  country. 

3.  The  right  to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity 
shall  be  accorded  by  the  several  signatories  to  one  another. 

4.  A  general  amnesty  shall  be  granted  by  the  various  signatories  to  all  political  or 
military  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners  who  are  so  treated  because  of  their  as- 
sociation or  affiliation  with  another  signatory,  provided  that  they  have  not  otherwise 
violated  the  laws  of  the  land. 

6.  Nationals  of  one  si^atory  residing  or  detained  in  the  country  of  another  shaU  be 
given  all  possible  facilities  for  rejpatriation. 

6.  The  allied  and  associated  Governments  will  immediately  withdraw  their  armed 
forces  and  fur^er  military  support  from  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire, 
including  Finland  and  the  vanous  Governments  within  that  territory  shall  effect  a 
simultaneous  reduction  of  armed  forces  according  to  a  scheme  of  demobilization  and 
control  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference. 

7.  Any  economic  blockaae  imposed  by  one  signatory  as  against  another  shall  be 
lifted  and  trade  relations  shall  be  established,  subject  to  a  program  of  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  and  utilization  of  transport  facilities  to  be  agreed  upon  bv  the 
conference  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  those  neutral  States  which  are 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  provisioning  of  Russia. 

8.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  conference  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  transit  and 
port  privileges  among  the  several  signatories. 
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9.  The  Governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territorv  of  the  former  Russisn 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  financial  obligatioiifl 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  s^ireement  and  to  tiie 
nationals  of  such  States.  Detailed  arrangements  tor  dischtu^^ing  these  obli^doiiB  sluUl 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference,  regard  being  had  to  the  present  financial  situation 
of  Russia. 

10.  The  conference  shall  be  competent  to  discuss  and  determine  any  other  matter 
which  bears  upon  the  provisioning  of  Russia,  the  problem  of  establishing  peace  within 
the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  including  Finland,  and  me  reestabliah- 
ment  of  international  relations  among  the  signatories. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  also  prepared  at  the  orders  of  Col.  House- 


Senator  Knox.  What  attitude  did  you  take  toward  the  N&nsen 
proposal  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  At  first  I  opposed  it.    I  was  in  favor  of  the  original 
plan. 

Senator  Kxo't.  You  were  in  favor  of  the  original  plan? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was  in  favor  of  direct;  straightforward  action  in  the 
matter.  However,  I  found  that  there  was  no  use  in  kicking  against 
the  pricks^  that  I  was  unable  to  persuade  the  commission  that  mv 
point  of  view  was  the  correct  one.  Therdfore  at  the  request  of  OoL 
House  I  wrote  out  a  reply  to  Dr.  Nansen,  in  which  I  embodied  a  peace 
proposal  so  that  it  would  have  meant  a  peace  conference  via  Nansen, 
which  was  what  was  desired. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Was  that  letter  delivered  to  Naosen  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No.  I  gave  this  reply  of  mine  to  Col.  House.  Col. 
House  read  it  and  said  he  would  approve  it,  but  that  before  he  gave 
it  to  the  President  and  to  Lloyd-George  as  his  solution  of  the  way  to 
deal  with  this  Russian  matter,  he  wished  it  considered  by  his  inter- 
national law  experts,  Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller,  and  it  was 
thereupon  turned  over  that  afternoon  to  Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr. 
Miller.    Does  the  Senator  desire  this  document  t 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  no t  regard  it  as  material.    It  was  not  accepted  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  was  not  accepted.  What  happened  in  regard  to 
this  was  that  Mr.  Auchincloss  and^Mr.  Miller,  to  correct  its  le^al 
language,  produced  a  proposition  which  was  entirely  dbBferent,  which 
left  out  all  possibility  of  the  matter  coming  to  a  peace  conf erence,  and 
was  largely  an  offer  to  feed  Russia  provided  Russia  put  all  her  rail- 
roads in  the  hands  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments.  I  have 
that  as  well. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  object  to  having  that  put  in  the 
record,  Senator  Knox  1 

Senator  Knox.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  would  like  to  have  that  put  in. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  hiere  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  22. 
(Auohincloss-Miller  proposal.) 

Draft  of  proposed  letter  to  be  signed  by  President  Wilson  and  the  prime  ministers  of 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  in  reply  to  Mr.  Nansen's  letter: 
Dear  Sib:  The  situation  of  misery  ana  suffering  in  Russia  which  is  described  in 

E^etter  of  April  3  is  one  which  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all  peoples  of  the  world, 
dless  of  political  differences  or  shades  of  thougnt,  the  knowledge  that  thousands 
^  erhaps  millions  of  men,  and  above  all  of  women  and  children  hick  the  food  and 
the  necessities  which  make  Ufe  endurable  is  one  which  is  shocking  to  humanity. 

The  Grovemments  and  the  peoples  whom  we  represent,  without  thought  of  pohtical, 
military  or  financial  advantage,  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  propo^  which 


1 
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would  relieve  the  existing  situation  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  commission 
as  you  propose,  purely  humanitarian  in  its  purpose,  would  offer  a  practical  means  of 
carrying  out  the  benefident  results  which  you  nave  in  view  and  could  not  either  in 
its  conception  or  its  operation  be  considered  as  ^utving  in  view  any  other  aim  than 
*'the  humanitarian  purpose  of  saving  life.'* 

It  is  true  that  there  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  political  difficulties  owinff 
to  the  existing  situation  in  Russia,  and  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport.  But  if 
the  existing  oe  facto  governments  of  Russia  are  all  willing  as  the  Governments  and 

gK>ples  whom  we  represent  to  see  succor  and  relief  given  to  the  stricken  peoples  of 
ussia,  no  political  oifficulties  will  remain  as  obstacles  thereto. 

There  will  remain,  however,  the  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport  which  we  have 
mentioned  and  also  the  problem  of  distribution  m  Kussia  itseli.  The  problem  of 
supply  we  can  ourselves  safely  hope  to  solve  in  connection  with  the  advice  and  coop- 
eration of  such  a  commission  as  you  propose.  The  problem  of  transport  of  supplies 
to  Russia  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  the  assistance  of  your  own  and  other  neutral 
Governments. 

The  difficulties  of  transport  in  Russia  can  in  large  d^fiee  only  be  overcome  in 
Russia  itself.  So  to  as  possible,  we  would  endeavor  to  provide  increased  means  of 
transportation;  but  we  would  consider  it  essential  in  any  such  scheme  of  relief  that 
control  of  transportation  in  Russia,  so  far  as  was  necessary  in  the  distribution  of  relief 
supplies,  shoula  be  placed  wholly  under  a  such  commission  as  is  described  in  your 
letter  and  should  to  the  necessary  extent  be  freed  from  any  governmental  or  private 
control  wluktsoever. 

The  real  human  element  in  the  situation^  even  supposing  all  these  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted,  is  tiie  problem  of  distribution,  the  problem  of  seeing  that  the  food 
reaches  the  starving,  the  medicines  the  sick,  the  clothing  the  naked.  Subject  to  the 
supervision  of  such  a  commission,  this  is  a  problem  which  should  be  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  Russia  themselves  so  fair  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  put  it  under 
their  control.  It  is  not  a  question  of  class  or  of  race  or  of  politics  but  a  question  of 
human  beings  in  need,  and  these  human  beings  in  each  locality  should  be  given,  as 
under  the  re^me  of  the  Belgian  relief  commission,  the  fullest  opportunity  to  advise 
the  commission  upon  the  methods  and  the  personnel  by  which  their  community  is 
to  be  relieved.  Under  no  other  circumstances  could  it  be  believed  that  the  purpose 
of  this  relief  was  humanitarian  and  not  political,  and  still  more  important,  under 
no  other  conditions  could  it  be  certain  that  the  hungry  would  be  fed.  That  such  a 
course  would  involve  cessation  of  hostilities  by  Russian  troops  would  of  course  mean  a 
cessation  of  all  hostilities  on  the  Russian  fronts.  Indeed,  relief  to  Russia  which  did 
not  mean  a  return  to  a  state  of  peace  would  be  futile,  and  would  be  impossible  to 
consider. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  outlined,  we  believe  that  your  plan  could  be 
successfully  carried  into  effect  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  it  o\ir  full  support. 

Senator  Knox.  Whajb  I  am  anxious  to  get  at  is  to  find  out  what 
became  of  your  report. 

Senator  Fall.  1  should  lite  to  know  whether  Col.  House  approved 
Mr.  Auchincloss's  and  Mr.  Miller's  report,  or  the  report  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  should  like  to  have  this  clear,  and  if  I  can  read 
just  this  one  page  I  shall  be  greatly  obhged.  On  this  proposition  1 
wrote  the  following  memorandimi  to  Mr.  Auchincloss  [readingl: 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  23. 

April  4, 1919. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Auchincloss: 

Dbab  Gordon:  I  have  studied  carefully  the  draft  of  the  reply  to  Dr.  Nansen  which 
you  have  prepared.  In  spirit  and  suhstance  ^our  letter  diners  so  radically  from  the 
reply  which  I  consider  essential  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  any  constructive 
criticism.    And  I  shall  refrain  firom  criticizing  your  rhetoric. 

There  are  two  proposals  in  your  letter,  however,  which  are  obviously  unfair  and 
will  not,  I  am  certain^  be  accepted  by  the  soviet  government. 

1.  The  life  of  Russia  depends  upon  its  railroads;  and  vour  demand  for  control  of 
transportation  by  the  commission  can  hardly  be  accepted  by  the  soviet  government 
which  knows  that  plots  for  the  destruction  of  railroad  bridges  were  hatdied  in  the 
American  consulate  in  Moscow.  You  are  asking  the  soviet  government  to  put  its 
head  in  the  lion's  mouth.    It  will  not  accept.    You  must  moderate  your  phrases. 

2.  When  you  speak  of  the  '*  cessation  of  hostilities  by  Russian  troops,  "you  fail  to 
jpeak  of  hostilities  by  troops  of  the  allied  and  assodated  Governments,  a  number  of 
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whom,  you  may  recall,  have  invaded  Russia.  Furthenoore,  your  phrase  does  not 
cover  Fiims^  Esthonians,  Letts,  Poles,  etc.  In  addition,  you  say  abmlutelv  nothine 
about  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  nam  Roe^ 
sian  territory.  And,  most  important,  you  fail  to  say  that  troops  and  military  supplies 
will  cease  to  be  sent  into  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Eminite.  You  thereby 
go  a  long  way  toward  proving  Trotsky's  thesis:  That  any  armistice  will  simply  be 
used  by  the  Allies  as  a  period  in  which  to  supply  tanks,  aeroplanes,  gas  shells,  liquid 
fire,  etc.,  to  the  various  antisoviet  governments.  As  it  stands,  your  armistice  piropoaal 
is  absolutely  unfair,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  soviet  govern- 
ment. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WnxxAM  G.  Bui^Lrnr. 

Senator  New.  Otherwise  you  had  no  fault  to  find  with  iti 
Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes.    The  morning  after  Col.  House  had  told  me  he 
wished  to  submit  this  proposition  to  his  international  law  experts,  I 
came  as  usual  to  his  omce  about  9.40,  and  Mr.  Auchincloss  was  on  his 
way  to  the  President  with  his  proposal,  the  Auchincloss-MiDer  pro- 
posal, as  Col.  House's  proposal.    But  I  got  that  stopped.    I  went  in 
to  Col.  House,  and  Col.  House  told  Mr.  Auchincloss  not  to  take  it 
up  to  the  President,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  doctor  up  the  reply  of 
Afr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller  to  the  Nansen  letter  so  that  it  might 
possibly  be  acceptable  to  the    soviet   government.    I   thereupon 
rewrote  the  Auchmcloss-Miller  letter^  but  I  was  forced  to  stick  very 
closely  to  the  text.     I  was  told  that  I  could  cut  things  out  if  I  wished 
to,  but  to  stick  very  closely  to  the  text,  which  I  did.    I  drew  this 
redraft  of  their  letter,  unaer  protest  at  the  whole  business.     My 
redraft  of  their  letter  was  finally  the  basis  of  the  reply  of  the  four  to 
Nansen.     I  have  both  these  documents  here,  my  reply — and   the 

four  took  that  reply— and  with  the  changes 

The  Chairman.  What  four — the  successors  of  the  ten? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  successors  of  the  10,  sir,  took  the  reply 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  four  at  that  moment  ? 
Mr.  Bullitt.  M.  Orlando,  Mr.  Uoyd-George,  M.  Clemenceau,  and 
the  President.  This  extremely  mild  proposition,  which  really  had 
almost  no  chance  of  life,  was,  you  will  see^  in  no  sense  a  reply  to  these 
proposals  of  the  soviet  government.  This  is  my  attempt  to  doctor 
up  the  Auchincloss-MiUer  proposition.  In  spite  of  every  effort  1 
could  make  to  obtain  definite  action  on  it,  the  reply  was  made  to 
me  that  this  reply  to  the  Nansen  proposal  would  be  a  sufficient 
reply  to  that  proposal  of  the  soviet  government.     [Reading:] 

BvLUTT  Exhibit  No.  24. 

Dear  Sir:  The  wiseTy  and  suffering  in  Ruseia  described  in  your  letter  of  April  3 
appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all  peoples.  It  is  shocking  to  humanity  tiiat  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children  lacK  tne  food  and  the  necessities,  which  make  life 
endurable. 

The  Governments  and  peoples  whom  we  represent  would  be  glad  to  cooperate, 
without  thought  of  political,  military,  or  financial  advantage,  in  any  proposal  which 
would  relieve  this  situation  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  us  Uiat  such  a  commission  as  you 
propose  would  offer  a  practical  means  of  achieving  the  beneficent  results  you  have  in 
view,  and  could  not,  either  in  its  conception  or  its  operation,  be  considered  as  having 
any  other  aim  than  the  * 'humanitarian  purpose  of  saving  life." 

There  are  g^eat  difiicalties  to  be  overcome,  political  difiiculties,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ing situation  in  Russia,  and  difiSculties  of  supply  and  transport.  But  fi  Hie  existing 
local  governments  of  Russia  are  as  willing  as  the  Governments  and  the  peoples  whom 
we  represent  to  see  succor  and  relief  given  to  the  stricken  peoples  of  Russia,  no  political 
obstacle  will  remain.  There  will  remain,  however,  the  oifficulties  of  supply  and 
transport,  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  also  the  problem  of  distribution  in  Kuasia 
itpelf.  The  problem  of  supply  we  can  ourselves  hope  to  solve,  in  connection  with  the 
advice  and  cooperation  of  such  a  commission  as  you  propose.    The  problem  of  trans- 
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port  of  Bupplies  to  Ruasia  we  c«n  hope  to  meet  willi  the  aasiBtaiice  of  your  own  and 
other  neutnJ  GovemmentB.  The  problem  of  transport  in  Ruada  and  of  distribution 
can  be  solved  onlv  by  the  people  of  Russia  themselves,  with  the  assistance,  advice, 
and  eupervision  of  your  commission. 

Subject  to  such  supervision^  the  problem  of  distribution  should  be  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  Russia  tiuemselves.  The  people  in  eadi  locality  should  be 
given,  as  imder  the  regime  of  the  Belgian  Relief  ConunisBion,  the  fullest  opportimity 
to  advise  your  commission  upon  the  methods  and  the  personnel  by  which  tneir  com- 
munity is  to  be  relieved.  In  no  other  circumstances  could  it  be  believed  that  the  pur- 
poee  of  I3iis  relief  was  humanitarian,  and  not  political,  under  no  other  conditions 
could  it  be  certain  that  the  hungry  would  be  lea. 

That  such  a  course  would  involve  cessation  of  all  hostilities  within  the  territory 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  is  obvious.  And  the  cessation  of  hostilities  would, 
necessarily,  involve  a  complete  suspension  of  the  transfer  of  troops  and  military 
material  of  all  sorts  to  and  within  these  territories.  Indeed,  relief  to  Russia  which 
did  not  mean  a  return  to  a  state  of  peaee  would  be  futile,  and  would  be  impossible  to 
consider. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  outlined  we  believe  that  your  plan  could  be 
successfully  carried  into  effect,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  it  our  full  support. 


Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  25. 

ttEPLT  OF  rB(Bfl09BNT  WXUON,  FBinmBS  CLBM BNCBAU,  LLOTD-QEOROE,  AND  ORLANDO, 

TO  DR.  HANSEN,  APRIL  17,  1910. 

Dear  Sir:  The  misery  and  suffering  in  Russia  described  in  your  letter  of  April  3 
appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all  peoples.  It  is  shockii^  to  humanity  that  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  lack  the  food  and  the  necessities  which  make  life  endurable. 

The  Govemmento  and  x>€oples  whom  we  represent  would  be  glad  to  coopemte, 
without  thought  of  political,  military,  or  financial  advantage,  in  any  proposal  which 
would  relieve  this  situation  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  commission  as  you 
propose  would  offer  a  practical  meana  of  achieving  the  beneficent  results  you  have  in 
view,  and  could  not,  either  in  its  conception  or  its  op^tion,  be  considered  ae  having 
any  other  aim  that  the  ''humanitarian  purpose  of  saving  life.'* 

There  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  political  difiSculties,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ing situation  in  Russia,  and  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport.  But  if  the  existing 
local  governments  of  Russia  are  as  willing  as  the  Governments  and  people  whom  we 
represent  to  see  succor  and  relief  given  to  the  stricken  peoples  of  Russia,  no  political 
obstacle  will  remain. 

There  will  remain,  however,  the  difficulties  of  supply,  finance,  and  transport  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  also  the  problem  of  distribution  in  Russia  itself.  The  prob- 
lem of  supply  we  can  ourselves  nope  to  solve,  in  cotmection  with  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  such  a  oommission  as  you  propose.  The  problem  of  finance  would 
seem  to  us  to  fall  upon  the  Russian  authorities.  The  problem  of  transport  of  supplies 
to  Russia  we  can  nope  to  meet  with  the  assistance  of  your  own  ana  other  neutrsJ 
sovemments  whose  interests  should  be  as  gr^t  as  our  own  and  whose  losses  have  been 
far  les.  The  problems  o^  transport  in  Russia  and  of  distribution  can  be  solved  only 
by  the  i)eople  of  Russia  themselves,  with  the  assistance,  advice,  and  supervision  of 
your  commission. 

Subject  to  your  supervision,  the  problem  of  distribution  should  be  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  Russia  themselves.  The  people  in  each  locality  should  be 
given,  as  under  the  regime  of  the  Belgian  Relief  GommisBion,  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  advise  your  comminion  upon  the  methods  and  the  peisonnd  by  which  tneir  com- 
munity is  to  be  relieved.  In  no  other  circumstances  could  it  be  believed  that  the 
purpose  of  this  relief  was  humanitarian,  and  not  political;  under  no  other  condition 
could  it  be  certain  that  the  hungry  would  be  fed. 

That  such  a  course  would  involve  cessation  of  all  hostilities  within  definitive  lines 
in  the  territory  of  Russia  is  obvious.  And  the  cessation  of  hostilities  would,  neces- 
sarily, involve  a  complete  suspension  of  the  transfer  of  troops  and  military  material 
of  tA  sorts  to  and  within  Russian  territory.  Indeed,  relief  to  Russia  which  did  not 
mean  a  return  to  a  state  of  pecae  would  be  futile  and  would  be  impossible  to  consider. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  outlined,  we  believe  Uiat  your  phm  could  be 
successfully  carried  into  effect,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  it  our  full  support. 

V.  E.  Orlando. 
D.  Lloyd  George. 
WooDROw  Wilson. 
G.  Clshsnceau. 
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Senator  Knox.  I  want  the  reply  of  Auchincloss  to  Nansen  to  go 
into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Let  all  that  correspondence  be  printed  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Knox.  Dr.  Nansen's  proposition,  and  then  the  reply. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  inserted  above.) 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  Nansen  letter  was  written  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
office.  Nansen  made  the  proposition.  I  wrote  the  original  of  a 
reply  to  Dr.  Nansen,  which  1  believe  would  have  led  to  peace. ^  CoL 
House  indicated  his  approval  of  it,  but  wished  to  have  it  considered 
from  the  international  legal  standpoint,  which  was  then  done  by 
Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller,  who  proposed  a  reply  that  had  no 
resemblance  to  my  proposal.  1  then  objected  to  that  as  it  was  on 
its  way  to  the  President.  It  was  not  sent  to  the  President,  and  I 
was  ordered  to  try  to  doctor  it  up.    I  attempted  to  doctor  it  up  and 

f^oduced  a  doctored  version  which  was  finally  made  the  basis  of 
he  reply,  with  the  change  of  two  or  three  words  which  made  it 
even  worse  and  even  more  indefinite,  so  that  the  soviet  government 
could  not  possibly,  conceive  it  as  a  genuine  peace  proposition.  It 
left  the  whole  thingin  the  air. 

Senator  £[nox.  We  would  like  to  have  you  see  that  these  docu- 
ments to  which  you  have  just  now  referred  are  inserted  in  the  record 
in  the  sequence  in  which  you  have  named  them. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  I  shaU  be  at  the  service  of  the  committee  in 
that  regard. 

Senator  Habding.  Lest  I  missed  something  while  I  was  out  of  the 
room  I  am  exceedingly  curious  to  know  why  the  soviet  proposal  was 
not  given  favorable  consideration. 

Senator  EInox.  Mr.  Bullitt  has  stated  that. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  principal  reason  was  entirely  different.  The  fact 
was  that  just  at  this  moment,  when  this  proposal  was  under  con- 
sideration, Kolchak  made  a  100-mile  advance.  There  was  a  revolt 
of  peasants  in  a  district  of  Russia  which  entirely  cut  off  supplies 
from  the  Bolshevik  army  operating  against  Kolchak.  Kolchak  made 
a  lOO-mUe  advance,  and  immediately  the  entire  press  of  Paris  was 
roaring  and  screaming  on  the  subject,  announcing  that  Kolchak 
would  be  in  Moscow  within  two  weeks;  and  therefore  everyone  in 
Paris,  including,  I  regret  to  say  members  of  the  American  commission, 
began  to  grow  very  lukewarm  about  peace  in  Russia,  because  they 
thought  Kolchak  would  arrive  in  Moscow  and  wipe  out  the  soviet 
government. 

Senator  Kj^ox.  And  the  proposal  which  you  brought  back  from 
Russia,  that  is  the  soviet  proposal,  was  abandoned  and  dropped, 
after  this  last  document  to  whicn  you  have  just  referred  was  the  best. 
.  Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  it  was.  May  I  say  this,  tJiat  April  10  was  the 
final  date  when  their  proposition  was  open.  I  had  attempted  every 
day  and  almost  every  night  to  obtain  a  reply  to  it.  I  finally  requested 
the  commission  to  send  the  following  telegram  to  Tchitcherm. 

I  proposed  to  send  this  telegram  to  the  American  consul  at 
Helsmgiors  [Reading], 
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BuujTT  Exhibit  No.  26. 

April  10, 1919. 
Ambbican  Consul,  EeUingfon: 

Please  send  Kock  or  other  reliable  i)erBon  immediately  to  Petrograd  to  Schklovsky, 
minister  of  foreign  afijdrB,  with  following  me6flftfi[e  for  Tchitcherin:  '*  Action  leading  to 
food  relief  via  neutrals  likely  within  week. — Bullitt." 

Adiossion. 

The  commission  considered  that  matter,  and  this  is  the  official 
minute  of  their  meeting  [reading]: 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  27. 

American  Mission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 
[No.  211.1  April  10, 1919, 

To:  The  Commissioners,  for  action. 
Subject:  Telegram  to  Tchitcherin. 

StaUmenL — ^Action  b^  the  council  of  four  on  the  reply  to  Mr.  Nansen  was  prevented 
yesterday  by  French  objection  to  a  minor  clause  in  the  President 's  letter.  It  is  hoped 
that  agreement  in  this  matter  may  be  reached  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  it  is  quite 
poflsible  liiat  a^eement  may  not  be  reached  for  several  days. 

To-day,  April  10,  the  pledge  of  the  soviet  government  to  accept  a  proposal  of  the 
sort  outlined  in  its  statement  of  March  14  expires.  No  indication  has  oeen  given  the 
soviet  government  that  its  statement  was  ever  placed  before  the  conference  61  Paris 
or  that  any  charge  of  policy  in  regard  to  Russia  is  contemplated.  In  view  of  the 
importance  which  the  soviet  government  placed  upon  its  statement,  I  fear  that  tiiis 
silence  and  the  passing  of  April  10  will  be  interpreted  as  a  definite  rejection  of  the 
peace  effort  of  the  soviet  government  and  that  the  soviet  government  will  at  once  issue 
Delligerent  political  statements  and  orders  for  attacks  on  ail  fronts,  including  Bessarabia 
and  Archangel .  It  is  certain  that  if  the  soviet  troops  should  enter  Bessarabia  or  should 
overcome  the  allied  forces  at  Archangel,  the  difficulty  of  putting  through  the  policy 
which  is  likely  to  be  adopted  within  the  next  few  days  would  be  greatly  increased. 
I  feel  that  if  the  appended  telegram  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Tchitcherin,  no  large 
offensive  movements  by  the  soviet  armies  would  be  undertaken  for  another  week,  and 
no  provocative  political  statements  would  be  issued. 

Itherefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  appended^telegram  should  be  sent  at  once. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  C.  Bulutt. 


April  10,  1919. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  this  morning  the  above  memorandum  was  read 
in  which  Mr.  Bullitt  reouested  that  a  telegram  be  sent  to  the  American  consul  at 
Helsingfors,  instructing  tne  latter  to  send  a  message  through  reliable  sources  to  Tchit- 
cherin respecting  Mr.  LansiDg  's  contemplated  scheme  for  relief  in  Russia.  After  some 
discussion  the  commissioners  redrafted  the  telegram  in  question  to  read  as  follows: 

^'  Please  send  Kock  or  other  reliable  person  immediately  to  Petro{;rad  to  Schklovsky , 
minister  of  forei^  affairs,  with  following  message  for  Tchitcherin,  sent  on  m^  per- 
sonal resoonsibihty.  'Individuals' of  neutral  States  are  considering  organization  for 
feeding  Russia.    Will  perhaps  decide  something  definite  within  a  week.' — ^Bullitt." 

Christian  A.  Hertbr, 

Asmtant  to  Mr,  WTdU. 

I  believe  that  telegram  was  dispatched.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  KInox.  Mr.  Bullitt,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  have 
told  us  that  you  went  to  Kussia  with  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Lansing,  with  a  definition  of  the  American  policy  by 
Mr.  House,  with  the  approval  of  Uoyd-George,  who  approved  of  your 
mission,  oi  the  purposes  for  which  you  were  being  sent.  Now,  tell 
us  whether  or  not  to  your  knowledge  your  report  and  the  proposal  of 
ihe  soviet  government  was  ever  formally  taken  up  by  the  peace 
conference  and  acted  on? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  was  never  formally  laid  before  the  peace  con- 
ference, which  I  believe  met  only  six  times  during  the  course  of  the 
entire  proceedings  of  what  is  called  the  peace  conference. 
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Senator  Knox.  Did  jiot  Mr.  lioyd-George  in  a  speech  to  Pariia- 
ment  assert  that  he  had  never  received  the  propoaai  with  which  you 
returned  from  Russia?    Have  you  a  copy  or  his  speech? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  About  a  week  uiter  I  had  nanded  to  Mr.  lioyd-Oeorge 
the  official  proposal,  with  my  own  hands,  in  the  presence  of  three 
other  nersons;  he  mside  a  speech  before  the  British  Parliament,  and 
gave  tne  British  people  to  understand  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  any  such  proposition.  It  was  a  most  egregious  case  of  in»- 
leading  tne  pubhc,  perhaps  the  boldest  that  I  have  ever  known  in 
my  life.  On  the  occasion  of  that  statement  of  Mr.  Uoyd-George,  I 
wrote  the  President.  I  clipped  his  statement  from  a  newspaper  and 
sent  it  to  the  President,  and  I  asked  the  President  to  imonn  me 
whether  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  true  or  untrue.  He 
was  unable  to  answer,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  had  to  reply  on 

Saper  that  Mr.  lioyd-George  had  made  an  untrue  statement.  So 
agrant  was  this  that  various  members  of  the  British  mission  called 
on  me  at  the  Crillon,  a  day  or  so  later,  and  apologized  for  the  Prime 
Minister's  action  in  the  case. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  a  copy  of  Lloyd-George's  remarks  in  the 
Parliament  ? 
Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  a  copy. 
Senator  EInox.  Suppose  you  read  it? 
Mr.  Bullitt.  It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Glynbs.  Before  the  right  honorable  gentleman  comes  to  the  next  subject,  can 
he  make  any  statement  on  the  approaches  or  representations  aUeged  to  have  been 
made  to  his  Government  by  persons  acting  on  beSialf  of  such  government  as  there  is 
in  Centml  Russia? 

Mr.  Llotd-Gbobgb.  We  have  had  no  approaches  at  all  except  what  have  appeared 
in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Oltnbs.  I  ask  thequestion  because  it  has  been  repeatedly  alleged. 

Mr.  Llotd-Georoe.  We  have  had  no  approaches  at  all.  Constantly  there  are 
men  coming  and  going  to  Russia  of  all  nationalities,  and  they  always  come  back  wi^ 
their  tales  of  Russia.    But  we  have  made  no  approach  of  any  sort. 

I  have  only  heard  reports  of  others  having  proposals  which  they  assume  have 
come  from  authentic  quarters,  but  these  have  never  been  put  before  the  peace  con- 
ference by  any  member,  and  therefore  we  have  not  considered  them. 

I  think  I  know  what  my  right  honorable  friend  refers  to.  There  was  some  suggestion 
that  a  young  American  had  come  back  from  Russia  with  a  communication.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  judge  the  value  of  this  communication,  but  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  attached  any  value  to  it  he  would  have  brought  it  before  the  conference, 
and  he  certainly  did  not. 

It  was  explained  to  me  by  the  members  of  the  British  delegation 
who  called  on  me,  that  the  reason  for  this  deception  was  that  almough 
when  Lloyd-George  got  back  to  London  he  intended  to  make  a  state- 
ment very  favorable  to  peace  with  Russia,  he  f oimd  that  Lord  NorUi- 
cliffe,  acting  through  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  the  editor  of  The  Times, 
and  Mr.  Winston  CSkurchiU,  British  secretary  for  war,  had  ri^ed  the 
conservative  majority  of  the  House  of  Conmions  against  Em,  and 
that  they  were  ready  to  slaj  him  then  and  there  if  he  attempted  to 
speak  what  was  his  own  opinion  at  the  moment  oh  Russian  policies. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  BuUitt,  you  resigned  your  relations  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  public  service,  dia  you  not? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  When  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  resigned  on  May  17, 

Senator  Knox.  For  what  reason  ? 
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Mr.  BtJixiTT.  Well,  I  can  explain  that  perhaj)s  more  briefly  than 
in  airy  other  way  by  reading  my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President, 
"^hict  is  brief. 

Senator  B^nox.  Very  well,  we  would  like  to  hear  it. 
Tlie  Chairman.  Before  tnat  letter  is  read,  you  did  not  see  the 
PreBident  and  had  no  knowledge  of  his  attitude  in  regard  to  your 
report  ? 

jMr.  Bttllitt.  None  whatever,  except  as  it  was  reported  to  me  by 
Col.  House.  Col.  House,  as  I  said  before,  reported  to  me  that  lie 
thought  in  the  first  place  that  the  President  favored  the  peace 
proposal;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  President  could  not  turn  his 
mind  to  it,  because  he  was  too  occupied  with  Germany,  and  finally — 
^well,  really,  I  have  no  idea  what  was  in  the  President's  mind. 

Senator  Knox.  There  never  was  another  effort  to  secure  an 
audience  with  the  President  for  you  after  those  first  two  that  you  say 
Ool.  House  made  t 

Mr.  BxTLLrrr.  No;  not  at  all.  Meetings  with  the  President  were 
airways  arranged  throujjh  Col.  House. 

In  my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President,  which  was  dated 
May  17,  1919,  I  said: 

ButLnr  Exhibit  No.  28. 

May  17, 1919. 

Mt  Dbar  Ms.  President:  I  have  submitted  to-day  to  the  Secretary  of  State  my 
resignation  as  an  assistant  in  the  Department  of  State,  attach^  to  ihe  Xmerican  com- 
miasion  to  negotiate  peace.  I  was  one  of  the  millions  who  trusted  confidently  and 
implicitly  in  your  leadership  and  believed  that  you  would  take  nothing  less  than  '  'a 
permanent  p^e''  based  upon  '^unselfidi  and  unbiased  justice."  But  our  Govern- 
ment has  consented  now  to  deliver  the  suffering  peoples  of  the  world  to  new  oppres- 
sions, subjections,  and  dismembermenten-a  new  century  of  war.  And  I  can  convince 
.myself  no  longer  that  effective  labor  for  ''a  new  world  order''  is  possible  as  a  servant 
of  this  Government. 

Kussia,  *'the  acid  test  of  e;ood  will,"  for  me  as  for  you,  has  not  even  been  under- 
stood. Unjust  decisions  of  the  conference  in  regard  to  Shantung,  Hie  Tyrol,  Thrace, 
Hungary,  East  PruflHia,  Danzig,  the  Saar  Valley,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  make  new  international  conflicts  certain.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  present  league  of  nations  will  be  powerless  to  prevent  these  wars,  and 
that  the  United  States  will  be  involved  in  them  by  the  obligations  imdertoken  in 
the  covenant  of  the  leagl^e  and  in  the  special  understanding  with  France.  There- 
fore the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  its  own  people  and  to  man- 
kind is  to  refuse  to  sign  or  ratify  this  unjust  treaty,  to  refuse  to  guarantee  its  settle- 
ments by  entering  the  l^^e  of  nations,  to  refuse  to  entangle  the  I&ted  States  further 
by  the  imderstanding  with  France. 

That  you  personalty  opposed  most  of  the  imjust  settlements,  and  that  you  accepted 
them  only  under  great  pressure,  is  well  known.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  if  you  had  made  your  fight  in  the  open,  instead  of  behind  closed  doors,  you  would 
have  carried  with  you  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  which  was  yours;  you  would 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  pressure  and  might  have  established  the  ^'new  inter- 
national order  based  upon  broad  and  universal  principles  of  right  and  justice^*  of 
which  you  used  to  speak.  I  am  sorry  that  you  aid  not  fight  our  fi^t  to  the  finish 
and  that  vou  had  so  little  faith  in  the  millions  of  men,  like  myself,  in  every  nation 
who  had  faith  in  you. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

William  C.  Bulutt. 

To  the  honorable  Woodrow  Wilson, 

Fregidenz  of  the  United  StaUi. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  ever  get  a  reply  to  that  letter? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  3id  not,  sir.  The  only  intimation  I  had  in  r^ard 
to  it  was  that  Mr.  Close,  secretary  of  the  President,  with  whom  I 
was  lunching;  said  to  me  that  tJie  President  had  read  my  letter  and 
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had  said  that  he  would  not  repljr.    In  connection  with  that  I  i^rote 
Col.  House  a  letter  at  the  same  time  as  follows: 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  29. 

Mat  17,  1»19. 

My  Dear  Col.  House:  Since  you  kindlv  lent  me  the  text  of  the  propoeed  to^ty 
of  peace,  I  have  tried  to  convince  niyself  that  some  good  might  come  of  it  and  that  I 
ou^ht  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  State  to  lac)or  for  its  establiahmeot . 
It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  no  good  ever  will 
issue  from  a  thing  so  evil  and  that  those  who  care  about  a  permanent  peace  should 
oppose  the  signature  and  ratification  of  it,  and  of  the  special  understanding  with 
France. 

I  have  therefore  submitted  my  resignation  to  the  Secretaij  of  State  and  have 
written  the  appended  note  to  the  President.  I  hope  you  will  bring  it  to  his  attention; 
not  because  he  will  care  what  I  may  think,  but  because  I  have  expre^d  the  thoughts 
which  are  in  the  minds  of  many  young  and  old  men  in  the  commission — thoughts 
which  the  President  will  have  to  reckon  with  when  the  world  b^ins  to  reap  the 
crop  of  wars  the  seeds  of  which  have  here  been  sown. 

1  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  I  am  right  in  acting  on  my  convictioii  and  I 
hope  that  this  action  will  in  no  way  affect  the  relationsmp  between  us  which  has 
alwa^  been  so  delightful  and  stimulating  to  me. 
With  my  sincerest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WnjJAM  C.  BnixriT. 
To  the  honorable  Edward  M.  House, 

Hotel  CrUlon,  Pam. 
Senator  Kj^ox.  Did  you  get  a  reply  to  that? 
Mr.  Bullitt.  Col.  House  sent  for  me,  and  after  that  we  had  a 
conversation.    That  was  the  only  reply  that  I  had.     I  had  a  con- 
versation with  Col.  House  on  the  whole  matter,  and  we  thrashed  it 
all  out. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  anything  said  during  this  conversation  which 
you  feel  willing  or  disposed  to  tell  us,  which  will  be  important  I 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  made  a  record  of  the  conversation.  Inasmuch 
as  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  various  members  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  occasion  of  my  resignation  touched  on  a  number  of 
important  issues,  I  kept  a  record  of  those  conversations,  that  is, 
those  I  had  at  the  time  when  I  resigned.  They  are  the  only  con- 
versations of  which  I  made  records,  and  I  made  them  simply  because 
we  did  deal  more  or  less  with  the  entire  question  of  the  peace  treaty. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  personal  conversations,  and  I  hesitate  to 
repeat  them,  unless  the  committee  considers  it  particularly  important. 
Senator  Kiiox.  I  would  not  press  you  on  the  personal  conversa- 
tions which  you  had  with  Col.  House  after  you  resigned.  I  leave  the 
matter  to  yom*  own  judgment.  I  wondered  whether  there  might  have 
been  something  which  transpired  which  vou  would  care  to  teU  us; 
but  I  withdraw  that  suggestion.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  one 
question:  I  suppose  your  letter  of  resignation  to  Mr.  Lansing  was 
merely  formal? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  My  letter  of  resignation  to  Mr.  Lansing  was  a  formal 
letter. 

Senator  E^nox.  You  certainly  got  a  reply  to  that. 
Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did,  sir.     I  wrote  a  formal  letter  and  I  got  a  formal 
reply,  and  the  Secretary  sent  for  me  the  same  afternoon  and  ex- 

Elained  that  he  only  sent  me  a  formal  reply  because  it  was  necessary, 
ecause  of  the  form  in  which  I  had  put  my  resignation,  and  particu- 
larly because  I  bad  appended  to  my  note  my  letter  to  the  President. 
We  then  discussed  various  other  matters  in  connection  with  the  treaty. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  ? 
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Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bullitt,  you  put  into  the  record  of  read  here^ 
I  thmk,  some  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ten? 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  these  meetings  ? 

Mr.  BuixrrT.  I  was  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Coimcil  of  Ten  was  the  first  body  that  was 
dealing  with  the  treaty  generally,  the  important  body?  It  was  not 
a  special  commission  ? 

Mr.  Buixm.  No,  sir.    It  was  the  main  body  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  was  the  main  body,  and  was  the  one  that 
subsequently  became  the  Council  of  Five,  and  then  the  Council  of 
Four,  and  I  think  at  one  time  a  Council  oi  Three  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir# 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  there  were  records  of  these  meetings, 
-were  there  not? 

'Mr.  BuLLTTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  disposition  was  made  of  those 
records  ? 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  a  number  of  copies  for 
each  delegation,  and  I  presume  that  there  must  be  a  number  of  copies 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time;  perhaps  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  each  delegate  had  a  copy  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Each  plenipotentiary  had  a  copy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Commission  had  a  copy,  I  beUeve,  and  the  assistant 
secretaries  had  copies;  certainly  one  oi  the  assistant  secretaries,  Mr. 
Leland  Harrison;  and  Mr.  Grew  had  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Lansing  have  copies  while  he  served  on 
the  Council  of  Ten  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir;  well,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  did.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  seen  copies  on  the  desk  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  were  furnished  regulany  to  every 
member  of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  found  some  diflBiculty  in  getting  them; 
that  is  the  reason  I  asked. 

Senator  Knox.  I  am  informed — ^perhaps  Mr.  Bullitt  can  tell  us — 
that  there  is  a  complete  set  of  minutes  in  the  hands  of  some  individual 
in  this  country.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that — perhaps 
Auchindoss  &  Miller.? 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  I  could  not  be  certain  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  I 
should  certainly  be  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Auchindoss  and 
Mr.  Miller  have  copies  of  the  minutes;  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Auchindoss  has  left  his  with  Col.  House.  He  would  have  Col.  House's 
copies.  Perhaps  they  are  in  this  country,  perhaps  not.  But  Mr. 
Auchindoss  and  Mr.  Miller  perhaps  have  £nose  minutes  in  their  files. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  number,  at  least,  of  those 
records  in  existence. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Certainly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  must  be  the  case. 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  Certainly,  sir.  Also  records  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  in  the 
State  Department — any  of  these  minutes  or  records  in  our  State 
Department) 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  I  should  presume  that  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
they  would  be  certainly  among  Mr.  Lansing's  papers,  which  were 
veiy  carefully  kept.    Efe  had  an  excellent  secretariat. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  member  of  our  delegation,  any  memb^  ot 
the  council  of  10,  express  to  you  any  opinions  about  the  general 
character  of  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Well,  Mr.  Lansing,  Col.  House,  Gen.  Bliss,  and  Mr. 
White  had  all  expressed  to  me  very  vigorously  their  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  rcOTet  to  say,  not. 

As  I  say,  the  only  documents  of  the  sort  that  I  have  are  the  memo- 
randa of  the  discussions  that  I  had  after  I  resigned,  when  we  liirashed 
over  the  whole  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Those  memoranda  of  consultations  that  you  had 
after  you  resigned  you  prefer  not  to  publish  ?  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  think  it  would  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  understand  your  position.  I  only  wanted 
to  know— I  thought  it  might  be  proper  for  you  to  say  whether  or  not 
their  opinions  which  you  heard  them  express  were  favorable  to  the 
series  of  arrangements,  I  would  call  them,  that  were  made  for  the 
consideration  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Lansing,  Gen.  Bliss,  and  Mr. 
Henry  White  objected  very  vigorously  to  the  numerous  provisions  of 
the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  known  that  they  objected  to  Shantung.  That, 
I  think,  is  public  information.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  putmc  infor- 
mation that  they  objected  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not  think  that  Secretary  Lansing  is  at  all  en- 
thusiastic about  the  league  of  nations  as  it  stands  at  present.  I  have 
a  note  of  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  whicn,  if  I  may,  I  will 

f'  1st  read,  without  going  into  the  rest  of  that  conversation,  because  it 
ears  directly  on  the  issue  involved. 

This  was  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  2.30  on 
Mav  19.  The  Secretary  sent  for  me.  It  was  a  long  convocation, 
and  Mr.  Lansing  in  the  course  of  it  said : 

Mr.  Lanidng  tlxen  said  that  he  peraonaUy  wouM  ,hav6  atrei^stliened  meisdy  the 
judiciiJ  clauses  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant,  making  arbitration  compulsory.  He 
also  said  that  he  was  a^olutely  opposed  to  the  United  States  takmg  a  mandate  in 
either  Armenia  or  Constantinople;  that  he  thought  that  Ck)n0tantinople  should  be 
placed  under  a  local  government,  the  chief  membera  of  which  were  appointed  by  an 
international  committee. 

This  is  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  of  some  importance  in  regard  to  the 
whole  discussion,  and  therefore  I  feel  at  tiberty  to  read  it,  as  it  is  not 
a  personal  matter. 

llie  Chahiman.  This  is  a  note  of  the  conversation  made  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  is  a  note  which  I  immediately  dictated  after 
the  conversation.     [Reading :] 

Mr.  Lansing  then  said  that  he,  too,  considered  many  parts  of  the  treaty  thoroughly 
bad,  particularly  those  dealing  with  Shantung  and  the  league  ol  nations.  He  said: 
"  I  consider  that  the  league  of  nations  at  present  is  entirely  uaelev.  The  gnat  powers 
have  simply  gone  ahead  and  ananged  the  world  to  suit  th^nselveB.    England  wd 
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France  in  particular  have  gotten  out  of  the  treaty  ever>rthing  that  they  wanted,  and  the 
lea^e  of  nations  can  do  nothing  to  altev  any  of  the  unjust  dauses  of  the  treaty  except 
b^  unanimous  consent  of  the  members  of  the  league,  and  the  great  powers  will  never 
give  their  consent  to  changes  in  the  interests  of  weaker  peoples/' 

We  then  taJked  about  the  possibility  of  ratificiktion  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lansinff 
said:  *'  I  believe  that  if  the  Senate  could  only  understand  what  this  treaty  means,  and 
if  the  American  people  could  really  understand,  it  would  unquestionably  be  defeated, 
but  I  wonder  if  they  will  ever  understand  what  it  lets  them  in  for.''  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Knox  would  probably  really  understand  the  treaty — 

[Laughter.] 
May  I  reread  it  ? 

He  expresseii  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Knox  would  probably  really  understand  the 
treaty,  and  that  Mr.  Lod^  would;  but  that  Mr.  Lodge's  position  womd  become  purely 
political,  and  therefore  ineffective. 

[Laughter.l 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  BxjLXiTT  (reading): 

He  thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Knox  might  instruct  America  in  the  real  meaning 
of  it. 

[Landiter.] 

The  Chaibman.  He  has  made  some  very  vahiahle  efforts  in  the 
direction. 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  reading  any  more  of  these 
conversations. 

Senator  Bbandbgbs.  We  get  the  drift. 

[Laughter.] 

I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chaibman.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Bbandbgeb.  Did  you  read  any  of  these  minutes  of  the 
meetii^  of  the  American  commission? 

Mr.  SuLLiTT.  Of  the  American  commission  itself  ? 

Senator  Bbandegse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No,  sir.  I  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  glanced  at 
them  but  I  never  have  read  them  carefully. 

Senator  Bbandeqee.  They  were  accessible  to  you  at  the  time, 
were  they  1 

Mr.  BuLucTT.  They  were,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  You  stated,  if  I  recall  your  testimony  cor- 
rectly, that  when  the  proposition  was  made  that  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  contracting  parties  shoiJd  have  representation  in  the 
assemblv,  the  President  objected  to  that? 

Mr.  .Bullitt.  The  Presiaent— ;if  I  may  explain  again — approved 
in  principle,  but  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  thing  could  be 
worked  out^  and  he  felt  that  the  assembly  oi  delegates,  or  whatever 
it  is  called  m  the  present  draft,  gave  sufficient  representation  to  the 
peoples  of  the  various  countries. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Do  you  know  what  his  objection  was  to  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  contracting  parties  having  representation  on 
the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  The  President  believed,  I  think — in  fact,  it  was  so 
stated  to  me  by  Col.  House,  who  discussed  the  matter  with  me — ^that 
it  would  make  too  unwieldy  a  central  organ  for  the  league. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Do  vou  understand  why  it  would  be  any 
more  imwieldy  if  Congress  should  appoint  the  delegates  than  if  the 
President  should  ? 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  It  would  necessitate  a  larger  central  bodjr  if  repre- 
sentation was  to  be  given  to  the  important  political  parties  of  the 
various  countries.  It  would  have  necessitated  a  body  of,  say,  10 
representatives  from  the  United  States — 5  from  the  Republican 
party  and  5  from  the  Democratic  Party,  in  the  assembly  of  the  league, 
which  would  become  a  large  body. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  idea  was  that  the  pohtical  parties  of  the 
country  should  be  represented  ? 

ifr.  fexjLLiTT.  Yes,  the  pohtical  viewpoints  should  be  represented 
so  that  you  would  get  some  connection  between  the  central  assembly 
of  the  league  and  the  true  opinion  of  the  countries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  you  went  across  to  Paris  on  the 
Oeorge  Washington  with  the  President  do  you  know  whether  he  had 
with  him  at  that  time  any  draft  for  a  league  of  nations  or  any  memo- 
randum that  he  showed  to  you  or  discussed  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President  outUned  to  several  of  us  one  evening, 
or  rather  one  afternoon,  the  conception  he  had  at  the  time  of  the 
league  of  nations.  I  did  not  see  any  formal  draft  that  he  had,  but 
the  President  made  a  statement  before  the  council  of  10,  in  one  of 
these  minutes  from  which  I  have  been  reading,  stating  that  he  had 
first — and  in  fact  I  think  I  know  it  from  other  sources — that  he  had 
first  received  the  Phillimore  report,  that  then  it  had  been  rewritten 
by  Col.  House  and  that  he  had  rewritten  Col.  House's  report,  and 
alter  he  had  discussed  his  rewriting  with  Robert  Cecil  and  Gen. 
Smuts,  he  had  rewritten  it  again. 

Senator  Brandegee.  -You  stated  substantially  that  the  only  part 
of  the  league  draft  which  was  laid  before  the  Peace  Conference  which 
the  President  had  his  way  about,  was  Article  10.  Did  you  make 
some  such  statement  as  that  t 

Mr.  Bm^LiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  President  stated  to  us  that  that  was 
practically  what  he  had  submitted  to  the  Niagara  conference  here 
when  the  A  B  C  powers  from  South  America  were  discussing  the 
Mexican  question.  He  had  then  considered  it  as  an  article  for 
American  use  on  this  continent. 

Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  Gen.  Smuts  was  as  to  article  10 
as  proposed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not,  sir.  Again,  full  minutes  of  the  discussions 
and  conclusions  reached  of  all  these  meetings  of  the  committee  on  the 
lea^e  of  nations  were  kept. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  read  the  various  other  plans  that 
were  proposed  or  suggested  over  there  for  a  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  have  read  some  of  them,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  the  others  have  anything  similar  to 
what  is  now  article  10  in  the  treaty  pending  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  really  can  not  say.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  for- 
gotten.   I  should  not  care  to  testify  on  tiiat. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  from  what  you  heard  while 
you  were  there  in  your  official  capacity  whether  the  other  nations 
were  anxious  to  have  article  10  in  the  covenant  for  tJie  league? 

Mr.  Bullht.  The  French  were  not  only  anxious  for  it,  but  I 
beUeve  were  anxious  greatly  to  strengthen  it.  They  desired  imme- 
diately a  league  army  to  be  establi^ed,  and  I  believe  also  to  be 
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stationed  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  along  the  Rhine,  in  addition  to 
article  10.    I  can  not  say  for  certain  about  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bullitt,  we  had  before  us  at  one  of  our  hearings 
a  representative  of  the  Egyptian  people.  Do  you  know  anytJiing 
about  that,  when  it  was  done,  or  any  aiscussions  about  it  ?  I  mean 
the  clauses  that  appear  in  regard  to  the  British  protectorate. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  You  mean  our  agreement  to  recognize  the  British 
protectorate  in  Egypt? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  recognized  by  this  treaty  in  those  clauses. 
Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes*  but  we  gave  a  sort  of  assent  before  the  treaty 
f ormallv  came  out,  did  we  not  ?  I  recall  the  morning  it  was  done. 
It  "was  iiandled  by  Sir  William  Wiseman,  who  was  the  confidential 
representative  that  Lloyd  George  and  Balfour  had  constantly  with 
Col.  House  and  the  President.  He  was  a  sort  of  extra  confidential 
foreign  office.  It  was  all  done,  if  I  recall  his  statement  correctly,  in 
the  course  of  one  morning.  The  President  was  informed  that  the 
^Egyptian  nationalists  were  using  his  14  points  as  meaning  that  the 
President  thought  that  Egypt  attould  have  the  right  to  control  her 
own  destinies,  and  thereforeliave  independence,  and  that  they  were 
using  this  to  foment  revolution;  that  since  the  President  had  pro- 
voked this  trouble  by  the  14  points,  they  thought  that  he  should 
allay  it  by  the  statemeiht  that  we  would  recognize  the  British  pro- 
tectorate, and  as  I  remember  Sir  William  Wiseman's  statement  to 
me  that  morning,  he  said  that  he  had  only  brought  up  the  matter 
that  morning  and  that  he  had  got  our  recognition  oi  the  British 
protectorate  before  luncheon. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  made  some  public  statement? 
Mr.  Bullitt.  I  am  not  certain  in  regard  to  the  further  develop- 
ments of  it.     I  recall  that  incident,  that  it  was  arranged  through  Sir 
Wmiam  Wiseman,  and  that  it  took  only  a  few  minutes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  was  a  good  deal  of  time  to  devote  to  a  little 
country  like  Egypt. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  1  do  not  know.  You  should  know,  sir,  you  have 
been  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Knox.  We  never  chewed  them  up  that  fast. 
Senator  New.  Mr.   Bullitt,   what,   if   anything,   was   said  with 
reference  to  the  Irish  question,  with  which  you  are  familiar  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  At  the  conference?  I  do  not  believe  the  Irish 
question  was  ever  brought  up  before  the  conference  or  discussed. 
There  was  considerable  said  on  the  side,  attempts  to  let  down  the 
Walsh  mission  easily  without  antagonizing  the  Irish  vote  in  this 
countrv.  [Laughter.]  I  think  that  is  the  only  consideration  that 
Ireland  received. 

Senator  New.  There  was  a  cheerful  willingness  to  do  that,  was 
there  not  ? 
Mr.  Bullitt.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  anybody  desires  to 
ask  Mr.  Bullitt?  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,  Mr. 
Bullitt. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  say — ^l  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  matter  of  first  interest  to  the  Senators  or  not — ^but 
on  this  trip  with  me  to  Russia  there  was  Capt.  Pettit,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  journalist,  Lincoln  Steffens^  and  I  have  documents 
which  they  prepared  and  which  might  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 
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The  CHAntMAN.  If  you  will  hand  those  to  the  stenographer,  we 
will  print  them  with  your  testimony. 

Senator  Knox.  What  are  your  plans,  Mr.  Bullitt  ?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  in  this  country  now  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrx.  I  expect  to  return  to  Maine  and  fish  for  trout,  where 
I  was  when  I  was  summoned  by  the  conunittee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  Mr.  Steffens  go  to  Russia  with  you  I 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  He  did. 

The  Chairman.  He  held  no  official  position  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  advised  him  to  go  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  did. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  he  in  the  coimtry  now  ? 

Mr.  BuixrrT.  I  do  not  beUeve  so.    I  beheve  he  is  still  in  Europe. 

(By  order  of  the  committee  the  report  of  Lincoln  Steffens  referred 
to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  30. 

Aral.  2,  1919. 

REPORT  OF  UNOOLN  8TBFPBN8. 

Politically,  Ruseda  has  reached  a  state  of  equilibrium;  internally;  for  the  present 
at  least. 

I  think  the  revolution  there  is  ended;  that  it  has  run  its  course.  There  will  be 
changes.  There  may  be  advances;  there  will  surely  be  reactions,  but  these  will  be 
regular y  I  think;  politically  and  economic,  but  parliamentary.  A  new  center  of 
gravity  seems  to  have  been  found. 

Certainly,  the  destructive  phase  of  the  revolution  in  Russia  is  over.  Oonstructive 
work  has  begun. 

We  saw  this  evervwhere.  And  we  saw  order,  and  though  we  inouired  lor  them, 
we  heard  of  no  disorders.  Prohibition  is  universal  and  absolute.  Roboeriea  have  been 
reduced  in  Petrograd  below  normal  of  large  cities.  Warned  against  danger  before 
we  went  in,  we  felt  safe.  Prostitution  has  disappeared  with  its  clientele,  who  ha^-e 
been  driven  out  by  the  ''no- work-no-food  law,"  enforced  by  the  general  want  and  the 
Labor-card  system.  Loafing  on  the  job  by  workers  and  sabotage  bv  upper-class  direst- 
ors,  managers,  experts  and  clerks  have  been  overcome.  Russia  has  settled  down  to 
work. 

The  soviet  form  of  government,  which  sprang  up  so  spontaneously  all  over  Russia, 
is  established. 

This  is  not  a  paper  thing;  not  an  invention.  Never  planned,  it  has  not  yet  been 
written  into  the  forms  of  law.  It  is  not  even  uniform.  It  is  full  of  fiaults  and  diffi- 
culties; clumsy,  and  in  its  final  development  it  is  not  democratic.  The  present 
Russian  Crovemment  is  the  most  autocratic  government  I  have  ever  seen.  Lenin, 
heud  of  the  soviet  government,  is  farther  removed  from  the  people  than  tiie  Tsar 
was,  or  than  an^  actual  ruler  in  Europe  is. 

The  people  in  a  shop  or  an  industry  are  a  soviet.  These  little  informal  Soviets 
elect  a  local  soviet;  which  elects  delegates  to  the  city  or  country  (community)  soviet; 
which  elects  delegates  to  the  government  (State)  soviet.  The  government  Soviets 
together  elect  delegates  to  the  All-Russian  Soviet,  which  elects  commissionaireB 
(who  correspond  to  our  Cabinet,  or  to  a  European  minority).  And  these  commis- 
sionaires finally  elect  Lenin.  He  is  thus  five  or  six  removes  from  the  people.  To 
form  an  idea  of  his  stability,  independence,  and  power,  think  of  the  process  that  would 
have  to  be  gone  through  with  bv  the  i>eople  to  remove  him  and  elect  a  successor. 
A  majority  of  all  the  Soviets  in  all  Russia  would  have  to  be  changed  in  personnel  or 
opinion,  recalled,  or  brought  somehow  to  recognize  and  represent  the  altered  will  of 
tne  people. 

No  student  of  government  likes  the  soviet  as  it  has  developed.  Lenin  himself 
doesn't.  He  calls  it  a  dictorship,  and  he  opposed  it  at  first.  When  I  was  in  Ruseoa 
in  the  days  of  Milyoukov  and  Kerensky,  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  were  demandiiig 
the  general  election  of  the  constituent  assembly.  But  the  Soviets  existed  then;  they 
had  the  power,  and  I  saw  foreign  ambassadors  blunder,  and  the  world  saw  Milyoukov 
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and  Kerensky  &11,  partly  because  they  would  not,  or  could  not,  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  soviet;  as  Lenin  did  finally,  when,  against  his  theory,  he  joined  in  and 
expressed  the  popular  repudiation  of  tiie  constituent  assembly  and  went  over  to 
T!7ork  with  the  soviet,  the  actual  power  in  Russia.  The  constituent  assembly, 
elected  by  the  people,  represented  the  upper  class  and  the  old  system.  The  soviet 
ymus  the  lower  class. 

The  soviet,  at  bottom,  is  a  natural  ^thering  of  the  working  people,  or  peasants,  in 
their  working  and  accustomed  groupings,  instead  of,  as  with  us,  by  artificial  geo- 
graphical sections. 

Labor  unions  and  soldiers'  messes  made  up  the  Soviets  in  the  cities;  poorer  peasants 
and  soldiers  at  the  village  inn  were  the  first  Soviets  in  the  country;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning, two  years  ago,  these  lower  class  delates  used  to  explain  to  me  that  the  ''rich 
peasants."  and  the  ''rich  people''  had  their  own  meetings  and  meeting  places.    The 
popular  intention  then  was  not  to  exclude  the  upp^  classes  from  the  ^vemment, 
but  only  from  the  Soviets,  which  were  not  yet  the  same.    But  the  Soviets,  once  in 
existence,  abosorbed  in  their  own  class  tasks  and  their  own  problems,  which  the 
upper  class  had  either  not  understood  or  solved,  ignored — no;  they  simply  foigot 
the  coimcil  of  empire  and  the  Duma.    And  so  they  discovered  (or.  to  be  more  exact. 
their  leaders  discovered)  that  they  had  actusJly  all  the  power.    All  that  Lenin  ana 
the  other  Socialist  leaders  had  to  do  to  carry  through  their  class-struggle  theory  was 
to  recognize  this  fact  of  power  and  teach  the  Soviets  to  continue  to  ignore  the  assemblies 
and  the  institutions  of  the  upper  classes,  which,  with  their  "governments,"  min- 
istries, and  local  assemblies,  fell,  powerless  from  neglect. 

The  soviet  government  sprouted  and  grew  out  of  the  habits,  the  psychologv,  and  the 


essentials,  and  it  can  not  be  utterly  set  aside.  The  Tsar  himself,  if  he  should  come 
iNKk,  would  have  to  keep  the  Riissian  Soviet,  and  somehow  rule  over  and  through  it. 

The  Communist  Party  (dubbed  "Bolshevik")  is  in  pow^  now  in  the  soviet 
government. 

I  think  it  will  stay  there  a  lon^  time.  What  I  have  shown  of  the  machinery  of 
chanse  is  one  guaranty  of  communist  dominance.    There  are  others. 

All  opposition  to  the  communist  government  has  practically  ceased  inside  of  Russia. 

There  are  three  organized  opposition  parties:  Mincheviks,  Social  Revolutionary 
Right,  and  Social  Revolutionary  Left.  The  anarchists  are  not  organized.  The  Social 
Revolutionuy  Left  is  a  small  group  of  ver^^  anarchistic  leaders,  who  have  hardly  any 
following.  The  Mincheviks  and  the  Social  Revolutionaries  Right  are  said  to  be 
strong,  but  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  their  strength,  for  a  very  significant  reason. 

These  parties  have  stopped  fighting.  They  are  critics^,  but  thev  are  not  revolu- 
tionary. They  also  think  the  revolution  is  over.  They  proposed,  and  they  still 
propose  eventually,  to  challenge  and  oust  the  Communist  Party  by  parliamentary 
and  political  methods,  not  by  force.  But  when  intervention  came  upon  distracted 
Russia,  and  the  i)eople  realized  they  were  fighting  many  enemies  on  many  fronts,  the 
two  strong  opposing  parties  expressed  their  own  and  the  public  will  to  stand  by  the 
party  in  power  until  the  menace  of  foreign  invasion  was  beaten  off.  These  parties 
announced  this  in  formal  statements,  uttered  by  their  regular  conventions;  you  have 
confirmation  of  it  in  the  memoranda  written  for  you  by  Martov  and  Vosky,  and  you 
will  remember  how  one  of  them  put  it  to  us  personally: 

"There  is  a  fight  to  be  made  against  the  Bolsheviks,  but  so  long  as  you  foreigners 
are  making  it,  we  Russians  won't.  When  you  quit  and  leave  us  alone,  we  will  take 
up  our  burden  ag^in,  and  we  shall  deal  with  tne  Bolsheviks.  And  we  will  finish 
them.  But  we  will  do  it  with  our  people,  by  political  methods,  in  the  Soviets,  and 
not  by  force,  not  by  war  or  by  revolution,  and  not  with  any  outside  foreign  help." 

This  is  the  nationalistic  spirit,  which  we  call  patriotism,  and  understand  perfectly; 
it  is  much  stronger  in  the  new  than  it  was  in  the  old,  the  Tear's,  Russia.  But  there 
is  another  force  back  of  this  remarkable  statement  of  a  remarkable  state  of  mind. 

All  Russia  has  turned  to  the  labor  of  reconstruction;  sees  the  idea  in  the  plans 
proposed  for  the  future ;  and  is  interested — imaginatively. 

Destruction  was  fun  for  a  while  and  a  satisutction  to  a  suppressed,  betrayed,  to  an 
ahnost  destroyed  people.  Violence  was  not  in  their  character,  nowever.  T^e  Russian 
people,  sober,  are  said  to  be  a  gentle  people.  One  of  their  poets  speaks  of  them 
as  "that  gentle  beast,  the  Russian  people,"  and  I  noticed  and  described  in  my 
reports  of  the  first  revolution  how  patient,  peaceable,  and  "safe"  the  mobs  of  Petro- 
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grad  were.  The  violence  came  later,  with  Bolsheviam,  after  the  many  »ttesipti  at 
counterrevolution,  and  with  vodka.  The  Bolshevik  leaders  regret  and  are  ftfihaTwwi 
of  their  red  terror.  They  do  not  excuse  it.  It  was  others,  you  r^nember,  who 
traced  the  worst  of  the  Russian  atrocities  and  the  terror  itself  to  the  adoptioii  by  the 
counterrevolutionists  of  the  method  of  aasaasination  (of  Lenin  and  others),  and  mcst 
of  all  to  Uie  discovery  by  the  mobs  of  wine  cellars  and  vodka  stills.  That  tbe  RuaaiaD 
drunk  and  the  Russian  sober  are  two  utterly  different  animals,  is  well  known  to  the 
Jews,  to  the  Reactionaries,  and  to  the  Russians  themselves.  And  that  is  "why  this 
people  lately  have  not  only  obeyed;  they  have  themselves  ruthlessly  enforceid  the 
revolutionary  prohibition  decrees  in  every  part  of  Russia  that  we  wouLd  inquire 
about  and  hear  from. 

The  destructive  spirit,  sated,  exhapsted,  or  suppressed,  has  done  ita  work.  The 
leaders  say  so — ^tJie  leaders  of  all  parties. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  oetween  the  Russian  people  and  the  new  Roaeian 
leaders,  in  power  and  out.  New  men  in  politics  are  commonly  fresh,  progrecBive, 
representative;  it's  the  later  statesmen  that  damp  the  enthusiasm  ana  aober  the 
idealism  of  legislators.  In  Russia  all  legislators,  all,  are  young  or  new.  It  ia  as  if 
we  ddould  elect  in  the  United  States  a  brand-new  set  of  men  to  all  offices,  fiom  the 
lowest  county  to  the  highest  Federal  position,  and  as  if  the  election  should  occur  in 
a  great  crisis,  when  all  men  are  full  of  hope  and  faith.  The  new  leaders  of  tlie  local 
so\det8  of  Russia  were,  and  they  still  are,  of  the  People,  really.  That  is  one  reaaon 
why  their  autocratic  dictatorship  is  acceptable.  They  have  felt,  they  sluured  the 
passion  of  the  mob  to  destroy,  but  they  had  something  m  mind  to  destroy. 

The  soviet  leaders  used  the  revolution  to  destroy  the  sustem  of  orgwoized  Ruaaian 
life. 

While  the  mobs  broke  windows,  smashed  wine  cellars,  and  piUa^ed  buildinga  to 
express  their  rage,  their  leaders  directed  their  efforts  to  the  anninilation  of  the  Bystem. 
itself.  They  pulled  down  the  Czar  and  his  officers;  they  abolished  the  courts,  wliicfa 
had  been  usea  to  oppress  them ;  thev  closed  shops,  stopped  business  genendly,  and 
especially  all  competitive  and  speculative  business;  and  they  took  over  all  the  great 
industries,  monopolies,  concessions,  and  natural  resources.  This  was  their  purpose. 
This  is  their  religion.  This  is  what  the  lowerK^kss  culture  has  been  slowly  teaching 
the  people  of  the  world  for  50  years:  That  it  is  not  some  particular  evil,  but  the  whole 
system  of  running  business  and  railroads,  shops,  banks,  and  exchanges,  for  q;>ecula- 
tion  and  profit  that  must  be  changed.  Tliis  is  what  causes  poverty  and  ricfaesv  they 
teach,  misery,  corruption,  vice,  and  war.  The  people,  the  workers,  or  Ijieir  State, 
must  own  and  run  these  things  *'for  service." 

Not  political  democracy,  as  with  us;  economic  democracy  is  the  idea;  democracy 
in  the  shop,  factorv,  business.  Bolshevism  is  a  literal  interpretation,  Uie  acto^ 
application  of  this  tneoiy,  policy,  or  program.  And  so,  in  the  destructive  period  of 
the  Russian  revolution,  the  Bolshevik  leaders  led  the  people  to  destroy  the  old 
system,  root  and  branch,  fruit  and  blossom,  too.  And  apparently  this  was  done.  The 
blocks  we  saw  Id  Petrograd  and  Moscow  of  retail  shops  nailed  up  were  but  one  sign 
of  it.  When  we  looked  back  of  these  dismal  fronts  and  inquired  nx»e  deeply  into 
the  work  of  the  revolution  we  were  convinced  that  the  Russians  have  literally  and 
comnletely  done  their  job.  And  it  was  this  that  shocked  us.  It  is  this  that  has 
startled  the  world;  not  the  atrocities  of  the  revolution,  but  the  revolution  itself. 

The  organization  of  life  as  we  know  it  in  America,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  wrecked  and  abolished  in  Russia. 

The  revolution  didn't  do  it.  The  Tsar's  Government  had  rotted  it.  The  war 
broke  down  the  worn-out  machinery  of  it;  the  revolution  has  merely  scrapped  it 
finally. 

The  effect  is  hunger,  cold,  misery,  anguish,  disease — death  to  millions.  But 
worse  than  these — I  m^m  this — ^was  tne  confusion  of  mind  among  the  well  and  the 
strong.  We  do  not  realize,  any  of  us — even  those  of  us  who  have  imagination — how 
fixed  our  minds  and  habits  are  by  the  ways  of  living  that  we  know.  So  with  the 
Russians.  They  understood  how  to  work  and  live  unaer  their  old  system;  it  was  not 
a  pretty  one;  it  was  dark,  crooked,  and  dangerous,  but  they  had  groped  around  in  it 
all  their  lives  from  childnood  up.  They  could  find  t^eir  way  in  it.  And  now  they 
can  remember  how  it  was,  and  they  sigh  for  the  old  ways.  The  rich  emigres  knew 
whom  to  see  to  bribe  for  a  verdict,  a  safe-conduct,  or  a  concession;  and  the  poor,  in 
their  hunger,  think  now  how  it  would  be  to  go  down  to  the  market  and  haggle,  and 
bargain,  from  one  booth  to  another,  making  their  daily  purchases,  reckoning  up 
their  defeats  and  victories  over  the  traders.  And  they  did  get  food  then.  And  now— 
it  is  all  gone.  They  have  destroyed  all  this,  and  having  destroyed  it  they  were 
lost,  strangers  in  their  own  land. 

This  tragedy  of  transition  was  anticipated  by  the  leaders  of  the  reicolution,  and 
the  present  needs  were  prepared  for  in  tne  plans  laid  for  reconstruction. 
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Xjenin  has  imagination.  He  is  an  idealist,  but  he  is  a  scholar,  too,  and  a  verv  grim 
realist.  Lenin  was  a  statistician  by  profession.  He  had  Ions'  been  tr3dng  to  foresee 
tlie  future  of  society  under  socialism,  and  he  had  marked  down  definitely  the  resources, 
tlie  machinery,  and  the  institutions  existing  under  the  old  order,  which  could  be  used 
in  the  new.  There  was  the  old  Russian  communal  land  system,  passing,  but  standing 
in  spots  with  its  peasants  accustomed  to  it.  That  was  to  oe  revived ;  it  is  his  solution 
of  tne  problem  of  the  great  estates.  They  are  not  to  be  broken  up,  but  worked  by 
tlie  peasants  in  common.  Then  there  was  the  great  Russian  Cooperative  (trading) 
Society,  with  its  11,000,000  families  before  the  war;  now  with  17,000,000  members. 
He  kept  that.    There  was  a  conflict;  it  was  in  bouigeoise  hands  but  it  was  an  essential 

Strt  of  the  projected  system  of  distribution,  so  Lenin  compromised  and  communist 
uasia  has  it.  He  had  the  railroads,  telegraph,  telephone  already;  the  workers  seized 
the  factories,  the  local  Soviets  the  mines;  tne  All-Kussian  Soviet,  the  banks.  The 
new  govermnent  set  up  shops — one  in  each  neighborhood — ^to  dole  out  for  money, 
but  on  work  tickets^  whatever  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  this  complete  government 
monopolv  had  to  distribute.  No  baigaining,  no  display,  no  advertising,  and  no 
epeculanon.  Everything  one  has  earned  by  labor  the  right  to  buy  at  the  cooperative 
and  soviet  ehops  is  at  a  nxed,  low  price,  at  the  establicihed  (too  small)  profit^-to  the 
government  or  to  the  members  of  the  cooperative. 

Money  is  to  be  abolished  graduallv.  It  does  not  count  much  now.  Private  capital 
has  been  confiscated,  most  of  the  rich  have  left  Russia,  but  there  are  still  many  people 
there  who  have  hidden  away  mone3r  or  valuables,  and  live  on  them  without  working. 
They  can  buy  food  and  even  luxuries,  but  only  illegally  from  peasants  and  specula- 
tors at  the  nsk  of  punishment  and  very  high  prices.  'Riey  can  buy,  also,  at  the 
govermnent  stores,  at  the  low  prices,  but  they  can  get  only  their  share  there,  and 
only  on  their  class  or  work  tickets.  The  class  arrangement,  though  transitory  and 
temporary— the  aim  is  to  have  but  one  class — ^is  the  key  to  the  idea  of  the  whole  new 
system. 

There  are  three  classes.  The  first  can  buy,  for  example,  1}  pounds  of  bread  a  day; 
the  second,  three-quarters  of  a  pound;  the  third,  only  one-quarter  of  a  pound;  no 
matter  how  much  money  they  may  have.  The  first  class  includes  soldiers,  workers  in 
war,  and  other  essential  industries,  actors,  teachers,  writers,  experts,  and  Government 
workers  of  all  sorts.  The  second  class  is  of  all  other  sorts  of  workers.  The  third  is  of 
people  who  do  not  work — ^the  leisuHB  class.  Their  allowance  is,  imder  present  cir- 
cumstances, not  enough  to  live  on,  but  they  are  allowed  to  buy  surreptitiously  from 
speculators  on  the  theory  that  the  principal  of  their  capital  iidll  soon  be  exhausted,  and, 
since  interest,  rent,  and  profits— ^1  forms  of  tmeamed  money — are  abolished,  they 
will  soon  be  forced  to  go  to  work. 

The  shock  of  this,  and  the  confusion  due  to  the  strange  details  of  it,  were,  and  they 
still  are,  painful  to  many  minds,  and  not  only  to  the  rich.  For  a  long  time  there  was 
widespread  discontent  with  this  new  system.  The  peasants  rebelled,  and  the  workers 
were  suspicious.  They  blamed  the  new  system  for  tne  food  shortage,  the  fuel  shortage, 
the  lack  of  raw  materials  for  the  factories.  But  his  also  was  anticipated  by  that  very 
remarkable  mind  and  will — Lenin.  He  used  the  State  monopoly  and  control  of  the 
press,  and  the  old  army  of  revolutionary  propagandists  to  snift  the  blame  for  the 
sufferings  of  Russia  from  the  revolutionary  government  to  the  war,  tiie  blockade, 
and  the  lack  of  transportation.  Also,  he  and  nis  executive  oi^nization  were  careful 
to  see  that,  when  the  government  dia  get  hold  of  a  supply  of  anything,  its  arrival  was 
heralded,  and  the  next  day  it  appeared  at  the  community  shops,  where  everybody 
(that  worked)  got  his  share  at  the  low  government  price,  'fhe  two  American  prisoners 
we  saw  had  noticed  this,  you  remember.  "We  don't  get  much  to  eat,"  they  said, 
''but  neither  do  our  guards  or  the  other  Russians.  We  all  get  the  same.  Ana  when 
they  get  more,  we  get  our  share." 

Ilie  fairness  of  the  new  system,  as  it  works  so  far,  has  won  over  to  it  the  working  class 
and  the  poorer  peasants.  The  well-to-do  still  complain,  and  very  bitterly  sometimes. 
Their  hoardings  are  broken  into  by  the  government  and  by  the  poverty  committees, 
and  they  are  severely  punished  for  speculative  trading.  But  even  these  classes  are 
moved  somewhat  by  the  treatment  of  children.  They  are  in  a  class  by  themselves: 
class  A — ^1.  They  get  all  the  few  delicacies— milk,  eggs,  fruit,  game,  that  come  to  the 
government  monopoly— at  school,  where  they  all  are  fed.  regardless  of  class.  "Even 
the  rich  children,  ^  thev  told  us,  "  Ihey  have  as  much  as  tne  poor  children. ' '  And  the 
children,  like  the  workers,  now  see  the  operas,  too,  the  plays,  the  ballets,  the  art 
galleries— all  with  instructors. 

The  Bolsheviks — ail  the  Russian  parties — ^r^gard  the  communists'  attitude  toward 
children  as  the  symbol  of  their  new  civilization. 

"It  is  to  be  for  the  good  of  humanity,  not  business,"  one  of  them,  an  American, 
flaid,  "and  the  kids  represent  the  future.    Our  generation  is  to  have  only  the  Labor, 
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the  joy,  and  the  miflery  of  the  struggle.  We  will  get  none  of  the  material  ben^to 
of  the  new  sj^stem,  and  we  will  probably  never  all  understand  and  like  it.  But  the 
children — ^it  is  for  them  and  their  children  that  we  are  fighting,  so  we  are  giving  th^n 
the  best  of  it  from  the  start,  and  teaching  them  to  take  it  all  naturally.  They  are 
getting  the  idea.    They  are  to  be  our  new  propagandists." 

The  idea  is  that  everybody  is  to  work  for  the  common  good,  and  so,  as  the  children 
and  the  American  prisoners  note,  when  they  all  produce  more,  they  all  get  more. 
They  are  starving  now,  but  they  are  sharing  their  poverty.  And  they  rcadly  are 
sharing  it.  Lenin  eats,  like  everybody  else — only  one  meal  a  day — soup,  fish,  bread, 
and  tea.  He  has  to  save  out  of  that  a  bit  for  breakfast  and  another  bit  for  supper. 
The  people,  the  peasants,  send  him  more,  but  he  puts  it  in  the  common  mess.  So  the 
heads  otthis  government  do  not  have  to  imagine  the  privations  of  the  people;  they 
feel  them.  And  so  the  people  and  the  government  realize  that,  if  ever  Russia  beoomes 
prosperous,  all  will  share  m  the  wealth,  exactly  as  they  share  in  the  poverty  now. 
In  a  word,  rich  Russia  expects  to  become  a  rich  Russian  people. 

This,  then,  is  the  idea  which  has  begun  to  catch  the  imagination  of  the  Russian 
people.  This  it  is  that  is  making  men  and  women  work  witn  a  new  interest,  and  a 
new  incentive^  not  to  earn  high  wages  and  short  hours,  but  to  produce  an  abundance 
for  all.  This  is  what  is  making  a  people,  sick  of  war,  send  their  ablest  and  strongest 
men  into  the  new,  high-spirited,  hard-drilled  army  to  defend,  not  their  borders,  but 
their  new  working  sy^stem  of  common  living. 

And  this  is  what  is  making  Lenin  and  his  sobered  communist  government  ask  for 
peace.  They  think  they  have  carried  a  revolution  through  for  once  to  the  logical 
onclusion.  All  other  revolutions  have  stopped  when  they  had  revolved  through 
the  political  phase  to  political  democracy.  This  one  has  turned  once  more  clear 
through  the  economic  phase  to  economic  democracy;  to  self-government  in  the 
factory,  shop,  and  on  the  land,  and  has  laid  a  foundation  for  universal  profit  sharing, 
for  the  universal  division  of  food,  clothes,  and  all  goods,  equally  amonjg  all.  And 
they  think  their  civilization  is  working  on  this  foundation.  They  want  time  to  go  on 
and  build  it  higher  and  better.  They  want  to  spread  it  all  over  the  world,  but  onl^ 
as  it  works.  Ajb  they  told  us  when  we  remindea  them  that  the  world  dreaded  their 
propaganda: 

''We  are  through  with  the  old  propaganda  of  argument  All  we  ask  now  is  to  be 
allowed  to  prove  by  the  examples  of  things  well  done  here  in  Russia,  that  the  new 
system  is  good.  We  are  so  sure  we  shall  make  good,  that  we  are  willing  to  stop  saying 
so,  to  stop  reasoning,  stop  the  haranguing,  and  all  that  old  stuff.  Ana  especially  are 
we  sick  of  the  propaganaa  by  the  sword.  We  want  to  stop  fighting.  We  know  that 
each  country  must  evolve  its  own  revolution  out  of  its  own  conditions  and  in  its  own 
imagination.  To  force  it  by  war  is  not  scientific,  not  democratic,  not  socialistic. 
And  we  are  fighting  now  only  in  self-defense.  We  will  stop  fighting,  if  you  will  let  us 
stop.  We  win  call  back  our  troops,  if  you  will  withdraw  yours.  We  will  demobolise. 
We  need  the  picked  oiganizers  and  the  skilled  workers  now  in  the  army  for  our  shops, 
factories,  and  farms.  We  would  love  to  recall  them  to  all  this  needed  work,  and  use 
their  troop  trains  to  distribute  our  goods  and  our  harvests,  if  only  you  will  call  off  your 
soldiers  and  your  moral,  financial,  and  material  support  from  our  enemies,  and  the 
enemies  of  our  ideals.  Let  every  country  in  dispute  on  our  borders  self-determine 
its  own  form  of  government  and  its  own  allegiance. 

*  'But  you  must  not  treat  us  a  conquered  nation.  We  are  not  conquered.  We  are 
prepared  to  join  in  a  revolutionary,  civil  war  all  over  all  of  Europe  and  the  world, 
if  this  good  thing  has  to  be  done  in  this  bad  way  of  force.  But  we  would  prefer  to 
have  our  time  and  our  energy  to  work  to  make  sure  that  our  young,  good  thins  is 

g3od.  We  have  proved  that  we  can  share  misery,  and  sickness,  and  poverty;  it  has 
elped  us  to  have  these  things  to  share,  and  we  tnink  we  shall  be  able  to  share  the 
wealth  of  Russia  as  we  gradually  develop  it.  But  we  are  not  sure  of  that;  the  world 
is  not  sure.  Let  us  Russians  pay  the  price  of  the  experiment;  do  the  hard,  hard  work 
of  it;  make  the  sacrifice — then  your  people  can  follow  us,  slowly,  as  they  decide  lor 
themselves  that  what  we  have  is  worth  having;." 

That  is  the  message  you  bring  back,  Mr.  Bullitt.  It  is  your  duty  to  deliver  it.  It  is 
mine  to  enforce  it  by  my  conception  of  the  situation  as  it  stands  in  Russia  and  Europe 
to-day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  on  the  veige  of  war^  a  new  war,  a  terrible  war — ^the  long- 
predicted  class  war— all  over  Europe. 

The  peace  commission,  busy  with  the  settlement  of  the  old  war,  may  not  see  the 
new  one,  or  may  not  measure  aright  the  imminent  danger  of  it.  Germany  is  going 
over,  Hungary  has  gone,  Austria  is  coming  into  the  economic  revolutionary  stage. 
The  propaganda  for  it  is  old  and  strong  in  all  countries:  Italy,  France,  Spam.  Bel- 
^um,  ^Norway,  Sweden — you  know.  All  men  know  this  propaganda.  But  tnat  ii 
in  the  rear.    Look  at  the  front. 
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Ruaeia  is  the  center  of  it.    Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  are  the  wings  of  the  poten- 
tial war  front  of— Bolshevism. 

And  Russia,  the  center,  has  made  a  proposition  to  you  for  peace,  for  a  separate 
peace:  made  it  officially;  made  it  after  tnought;  made  it  proudly,  not  in  fear,  but  in 
pitHul  sympathy  with  its  suffering  people  and  for  the  sake  of  a  vision  of  the  future  in 
which  it  verilv  believes.    They  are  practical  men — those  that  made  it.    You  met 
them.    We  talked  with  them.    We  measured  their  power.    They  are  all  ideUists. 
but  they  are  idealists  sobered  by  the  responsibility  of  power.    Sentiment  has  passed 
out  of  tnem  into  work— hard  work.    Tney  said  they  could  give  one  year  more  of 
starvation  to  the  revolution,  but  they  said  it  practically,  and  they  prefer  to  compro- 
mise and  make  peace.    I  believe  that,  if  we  take  their  offer,  there  will  be  such  an 
outcry  of  rage  and  disappointment  from  the  Left  Socialists  of  Germany.  Italy,  France, 
and  tne  world,  that  liOnin  and  Trotsky  will  be  astonished.    The  Rca  Revolution — 
the  class  war— will  be  broken,  and  evolution  will  have  its  chance  once  more  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.    And  you  and  I  know  that  the  men  we  met  in  Moscow  see  this  thus, 
and  that  they  believe  the  i>eace  conference  will  not,  can  not,  see  it,  but  will  go  on  to 
make  war  and  so  bring  on  the  European  revolution. 

But  Your  duty,  our  duty,  is  to  point  out  this  opportunity,  and  to  vouch  for  the 
Btrengtn  and  the  will  and  the  character  of  Lenin  and  the  commissaires  of  Russia  to 
make  and  keep  the  compact  they  have  outlined  to  you.  Well,  this  is  the  briefest 
way  in  which  t  can  express  my  full  faith: 

Kautsky  has  gone  to  Moscow.  He  has  rone  late:  he  has  gone  after  we  were  there. 
He  will  find,  as  we  found,  a  careful,  jbhbuf^tful,  deliberate  group  of  men  in  power;  in 
too  much  power;  unremovable  and  controlling  a  state  of  monopoly,  which  is  political, 
social,  economic,  financial;  which  controls  or  directs  all  the  activities,  all  uie  fears, 
all  the  hopes,  all  the  aspirations  of  a  great  people.  Kautsky  will  speak  to  revolutionary 
Russia  for  revolutionary  Germany,  and  for  a  revolutionary  Europe.  There  will  be 
an  appeal  in  that;  there  will  be  a  strong  appeal  in  that  to  the  revolutionary  Russian 
commissaires.  But,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  character,  Lenin  and  his  commissaires  will 
stand  by  their  offer  to  us  until  Pans  has  answered,  or  until  the  time  set  for  the  answer — 
April  10 — shall  have  passed.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  Kautsky  receive  an 
answer  to  his  appeal  for — ^whatever  it  is  the  Germans  are  asking. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  have  delivered  your  message  and  made  it  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  peace  conference.  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  ask  the  fixed  attention  of 
your  chiefs  upon  it  for  a  moment,  and  to  get  from  them  the  courtesy  of  a  clear,  direct 
reply  to  Russia  before  April  10. 

(The  reports  of  Capt.  Pettit  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

BuLUTT  ExHiBrr  No.  31. 

REPOHT8  OP  CAPT.   W.   W.  PETTTT. 

I  left  Petrograd  on  March  31.  During  the  past  three  weeks  I  have  crossed  the  Finnish 
border  six  times  and  have  been  approximately  two  weeks  in  Petrograd.  I  have  met 
Tchitcherin,  Litvinov,  and  most  of  the  important  personages  in  the  communist  gov- 
ernment of  Vetropwl  (including  Bill  Shatoy,  chief  of  police). 

Briefly,  my  opinion  of  the  Russian  situation  is  as  follows:  In  Petrograd  I  presume 
the  present  communist  government  has  a  majority  of  the  workLngmen  benind  it, 
but  probably  less  than  half  of  the  total  population  are  members  of  the  communist 
party.  However,  my  conclusions  are  basea  on  conversations  with  not  only  communists, 
but  also  many  opponents  of  the  communist  government,  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
businessmen,  and  fordgners,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  a  lai^  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Petrc^grad  if  ^ven  a  choice^  between  the  present  government  and  tne  two 
alternatives,  revolution  or  foreign  intervention,  would  without  hesitation  take  the 
present  government.  Foreign  intervention  would  unite  the  population  in  opposition 
and  would  tend  to  greatly  emphasize  the  present  nationalist  spirit.  Revolution 
would  result  in  chaos.  (There  is  nowhere  a  group  of  Russians  in  whom  the  people  I 
have  talked  with  have  confidence.  Kolchi3c,  Denikin,  Yudenvitch,  Trepov,  the 
despicable  hordes  of  Russian  emigrees  who  haunt  the  Grand  Hotel,  Stockholm;  the 
Soathans  House,  Helsingfors;  the  offices  of  the  peace  commission  in  Paris,  and  squab- 
ble among  Uiemselves  as  to  how  the  Russian  situation  shall  be  solved;  all  equally 
fai^  to  find  many  supporters  in  Petrograd.)  Those  with  whom  I  have  talked  recog- 
nize that  revoluti6n,  did  it  succeed  in  developing  a  strone  government,  would  result 
in  a  white  terror  comparable  with  that  of  Finland .  In  Finland  our  consul  has  a  record 
of  12,500  executions  in  some  50  districts,  out  of  something  like  500  districts,  by  the 
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White  Guard.    In  Petrograd  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured  that  the  total  Red 
executions  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  other  cities  was  at  a  m*!iimum  3,200. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  inconfdstent  for  the  Russian  bourgeoisie  to  oppose  allied 
intervention  and  at  the  same  time  fail  to  give  whole-hearted  support  to  tae  present 
government.  They  justify  this  attitude  on  the  grounds  that  when  the  two  great 
problems  of  food  and  peace  are  solved  the  whole  population  can  turn  itself  to  assistisg 
the  present  regime  in  developing  a  stable  efficient  government.  They  point  to  the 
numerous  changes  which  have  already  been  introduced  by  the  present  communist 
government,  to  the  acknowledgment  that  mistakes  have  been  made,  to  the  ease  d 
securing  introduction  of  constnictiye  ideas  under  the  present  regime.  All  these  fctsa 
have  persuaded  many  of  the  thinking  people  with  whom  I  have  talked  to  look  to  the 
present  government  m  possibly  a  somewhat  modified  form  as  the  salvation  of  Russia. 

At  present  the  situation  is  bad.  Russia  is  straining  eveiy  nerve  to  raise  an  army  to 
oppose  the  encircling  White  Guards.  That  the  army  is  efficient  is  demonstrated  by 
the  present  location  of  Soviet  forces  who  have  contended  with  the  Russian  White 
Guard  supported  by  enormous  sums  of  money,  munitions,  and  even  soldiers  from  the 
Allies.  Naturallv,  transportation  is  inefficient;  it  was  horrible  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Czar's  regime.  Absolute  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  combined  with  the 
chaotic  conditions  which  Russia  has  passed  through  since  the  1917  revolution,  plus 
the  sabotage,  which  until  recently  was  quite  general  among  the  intelligent  claasea, 
including  engineers,  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  rolling  stock.  The  transportation 
of  the  enormous  army  which  has  been  raised  limits  the  niunber  of  cars  which  can  be 
used  for  food.  The  cutting  off  of  Siberia,  Finland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  until 
recently  the  Ukraine,  made  it  necessary  to  establish  new  lines  of  food  transportation. 
Consequently  there  has  been  great  sunerini^  in  Petrograd.  Of  the  population  of  a 
million  200,000  are  reported  by  the  board  of  health  to  be  ill,  100,000  seriously  ill  in 
hospitals  or  at  home,  and  another  100,000  with  swollen  limbs  still  able  to  go  to  the  food 
kitchens.  However,  the  reports  of  people  dying  in  the  streets  are  not  true.  What- 
ever food  exists  is  fairly  well  distributed  and  there  are  food  kitchens  where  anyone 
can  get  a  fairly  good  dijmer  for  3.50  rubles. 

For  money  one  can  still  obtain  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  children,  some 
50,000  of  whom  have  been  provided  with  homes,  are  splendidly  taken  care  of,  and 
except  for  the  absence  of  milk  have  little  to  complain  of.  In  the  public  schools  free 
lunches  are  given  the  children,  and  one  sees  in  the  faces  of  the  younger  generation 
little  of  the  suffering  which  some  of  the  older  people  have  undergone  and  arc  under- 
going. Food  conditions  have  improved  recently,  due  to  the  suspension  of  xnasenger 
trafiic  and  the  retaking  of  the  Ukraine,  where  food  is  plentiful.  From  60  to  100  car- 
loads  of  food  have  arrived  in  Petrograd  each  day  since  February  18. 

Perhaps  it  is  futile  to  add  that  my  solution  of  the  Russian  problem  is  some  sort  of 
recognition  of  the  present  government,  with  the  establishment  of  economic  relations 
and  the  sending  of  every  possible  assistance  to  the  people.  I  have  been  treated  in  a 
wonderful  manner  by  the  communist  representatives,  though  they  know  that  I  am  no 
socialist  and  though  I  have  admitted  to  the  leaders  that  my  civilian  dothing  is  a  dis- 
guise. They  have  the  warmest  affection  for  America,  believe  in  President  Wilson, 
and  are  certain  that  we  are  coming  to  their  assistance,  and,  together  with  our  engineeis. 
our  food,  oiir  school-teachers,  and  our  supplies,  they  are  going  to  develop  in  Russia 
a  government  which  will  emphasize  the  rights  of  the  common  people  as  no  other 
government  has.  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  us  taking  a  step  immediatelv 
to  end  the  suffering  of  this  wonderful  people  that  I  should  be  willing  to  stake  all  I 
have  in  converting  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  American  business  men  whom  I 
could  take  to  Petrograd  for  two  weeks. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  that.most  of  the  stories  that  have  come  from  Russia 
regarding  atrocities,  horrors,  immorality,  are  manufactured  in  Viborg,  HeMngfors,  af 
Stockholm.  The  horrible  massacres  planned  for  last  Kovember  were  first  learned  of 
in  Petrograd  from  the  Helsingfors  papers.  That  anybody  could  even  for  a  moment 
believe  in  the  nationalization  of  women  seems  impossible  to  anyone  in  Petrograd, 
To-day  Petrograd  is  an  orderly  city — probably  the  only  city  of  the  world  of  its  size 
without  police.  Bill  Shatov,  chief  of  police,  and  I  were  at  the  opera  the  other  ni^t 
to  hear  Chaliapine  sing  in  Boris  Gudnov.  He  excused  himself  early  because  he  said 
there  had  been  a  robbery  the  previous  night,  in  which  a  man  had  lost  5,000  rubles,  that 
this  was  the  first  robbery  in  several  weeks,  and  that  he  had  an  idea  who  had  done  it, 
and  was  going  to  got  the  men  that  night.  I  feel  personally  that  Petrograd  is  safer  than 
Paris.  At  night  there  are  automobiles^  sleighs,  and  people  on  the  stieets  at  12  o'clock  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  was  true  in  Paris  when  I  left  five  weeks  ago. 

Most  wonderful  of  all,  the  groat  crowd  of  prostitutes  has  disappear^.  I  have  seen 
not  a  di3reputa])le  woman  since  I  went  to  retrpgrad,  and  foreigners  who  have  been 
there  for  the  last  three  months  report  the  same,   'flie  policy  of  the  present  government 
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has  resulted  in  eliminating  throughout  Russia,  I  am  told,  this  horrible  outgrowth  of 
modem  civilization. 

Begging  has,  decreased.  I  have  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city 
to  seenow  the  prople  in  the  slums  live,  and  both  the  communists  and  tx)urgeoisie  have 
held  up  their  hands  and  said,  '*But  you  fail  to  understand  there  are  no  such  places.'' 
There  is  poverty,  but  it  is  scattered  and  exists  among  those  of  the  former  poor  or  of  the 
former  rich  who  have  been  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  which  require 
everyone  to  do  something. 

Terrorism  has  ended. .  For  months  there  have  been  no  executions,  I  am  told,  and 
certainly  people  go  to  the  theater  and  church  and  out  on  the  streets  as  much  as  they 
veould  in  any  city  of  the  world. 

(Certain  memoranda  referred  to  in  the  hearing  relating  to  the  work 
of  Capt.  Pettit  in  Russia  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows :) 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  32. 

memorandum. 

From:  W.  W.  Pettit. 
To:  Ammiflsion,  Paris. 

(Attention  of  Mr.  Bullitt.) 

1.  Mr.  Pettit* 8  recent  moveTnents. — On  March  18  I  left  Helsingfors  for  Petrograd  and 
remained  there  until  March  28  when  I  left  for  Helsingfors,  at  which  place  I  received 
a  cable  ordering  me  to  report  immediately  to  Paris.  On  the  29th  I  left  a«iin  for 
Petrograd  to  secure  some  baggage  I  had  left.  On  the  2l8t  I  left  Petrograd  for  Helsing- 
fors. On  April  Ist  I  left  Helsingfors  for  Stockholm  and  in  Stockholm  I  find  a  telegram 
asking  me  to  wait  until  I  receive  further  orders. 

2.  Optimism  of  present  government. — On  the  night  of  the  30th  and  the  afternoon  of 
the  31st  I  had  several  hours  with  Schlovsky,  Tchitcherin's  personal  representative 
in  Petrograd.  He  was  disappointed  to  think  I  was  to  return  to  Paris,  but  felt  certain 
that  inasmuch  as  the  orders  recalling  me  had  been  sent  before  Mr.  Bullitt's  arrival, 
there  was  every  possibility  of  my  being  returned  to  Petrograd .  He  was  most  optimistic 
about  the  future  and  felt  that  the  Allies  must  soon  take  some  definite  stand  regarding 
Kussia,  and  that  the  result  of  the  Paris  negotiations  would  almost  surely  be  favorable 
to  the  soviet  government.  He  said  that  the  present  war  conditions  and  tiie  limited 
transportation  facilities,  with  the  shortage  of  food  resulting  therefrom,  had  handi- 
capped his  government  enormously,  and  that  everyone  hopes  that  soon  the  action 
of  tne  allied  powers  will  permit  the  establishment  of  normal  relations  in  Russia. 

3.  Radios  in  re  Bullitt. — He  has  received  at  least  three  radio  communications  from 
the  American  press  in  which  Mr.  Bullitt's  activities  have  been  mentioned  and  this 
has  tended  to  encourage  him.  The  last  cablegram  stated  that  Mr.  Bullitt  was  pre- 
paring a  statement  regarding  conditions  in  Russia  which  the  press  anticipated  would, 
go  far  toward  dispelling  ignorance  and  misinformation  regarding  conditions  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd. 

4.  Hungarian  situation. — ^Th^  Hungarian  situation  has  also  gone  far  toward  encour- 
aging the  present  Government.  Hungary  has  proposed  a  mutual  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Russia.  The  fact  that  the  soviet  government  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  Hungary  without  bloodshed  up  to  the  present,  and  with  little  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  has  also  encouraged  Schlovsky.  He  stated  that  the  action  of 
the  Allies  in  sending  troops  s^^ainst  Hungary  was  to  be  r^etted  because  of  the  blood- 
shed wMch  would  probably  result.  However,  he  thought  in  the  long  run  that  the 
Allies  would  fmd  it  a  suicidal  policy  to  try  to  suppress  the  Hungarian  revolution  by 
force. 

5.  The  Uhraine  situation. — ^The  soviet  troops  have  taken  almost  the  entire  Ukraine 
and  this  with  the  food  supplies  which  it  will  provide  have  strengthened  the  so\det 
government.  A  friend  who  has  recently  returned  from  Peltava,  Ekaterinoslav,  Kiev, 
and  other  southern  cities,  states  that  food  is  abundant  and  cheap.  The  soviet  govern- 
ment believes  that  the  French  and  Greek  troops  are  withdrawing  from  Odessa  and 
going  to  Scbastopol.    They  anticipate  taking  Odessa  within  the  next  few  days. 

6.  Esthonian  situation. — At  least  twice  within  the  last  two  weeks  Esthonia  has 
Bent  word  to  the  soviet  government  that  it  desired  peace.  The  following  four  points 
have  been  emphasized  by  the  Esthonians:  (1)  That  peace  must  come  immediately; 
(2)  that  the  offer  must  come  from  the  soviet  government;  (3)  that  a  fair  offer  will  be 
accepted  by  tihe  Esthonians  immediately  without  consultation  with  France  or  Eng- 
land, who  are  supporting  them;  (4)  that  free  access  to  Esthonian  harbors  and  free 
use  of  Estiionian  railroads  will  be  assured  the  soviet  government. 
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7.  The  Lithuanian  situation. — It  u  fairly  well  understood  that  the  lithuaniaB 
Government  that  is  fighting  the  Bolsheviks  is  not  going  to  allow  itself  to  be  made  a 
tool  by  Uie  f^nch  and  British  Grovemments  to  in^v^de  Russian  territory.  The 
Lithuanian  Government  is  desirous  of  securing  possession  of  lithuailian  territory, 
but  beyond  that  it  is  understood  it  will  not  go. 

8.  The  Finnish  sittuition. — ^The  soviet  government  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Finnidi 
situation  and  has  little  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Russda  from  that  direction.  The  Finnif^h 
Army  is  without  question  a  third  Red;  probably  a  half  Red;  possibly  two-thirds  Red. 
There  is  even  reported  to  be  a  tendency  on  a^art  of  certain  of  the  White  Guards  to 
oppose  intervention  in  Russia.  One  of  the  Finnish  regiments  in  Esthonia  has  re- 
turned to  Finland,  and  it  Ib  supposed  that  it  will  assist  theproposed  revolution  oC  the 
Finns  in  East  Karelia  against  the  soviet  government.  The  soviet  ^vemment  has 
sent  a  committee  to  Helsmgfors  to  arrange  economic  relations  with  Finland,  and  it  is 
said  that  this  committee  carries  threats  at  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  soviet  govern- 
ment against  Uie  Finns  in  Petroerad  unless  the  treaty  is  n^otiated.  It  ia  said  in 
Petrogiad  that  some  of  the  Finns  nave  already  left  Petrograd  in  anticipation  that  the 
Finnuh  Grovemment  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  arrangement  with  the  soviet 
government  because  <rf  the  attitude  of  certain  ot  the  allied  representatives  in  Hel- 
singfors. 

9.  Improvement  in  food  conditions. — ^The  suspension  of  passenger  traffic  from  March 
18  to  April  10  has  resulted  in  the  Government  bringing  to  Petrograd  60  to  100  cars  of 
food  eadi  day,  and  one  sees  large  quantities  of  food  being  transported  about  the  city. 
At  Easter  time  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  3  pounds  of  white  bread  to  the  population 
of  Petrog^rad.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  hu^er  supply  of  food  for  private  purchase  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Shiskin  has  recently  been  able  to  buy  3  geese,  a  suctin^  pig,  2  splendid 
legs  of  veflkl,  and  roasts  of  beef  at  from  40  to  50  rubles  a  pound,  whicn,  considering 
the  value  of  the  ruble,  is  much  less  than  it  sounds.  Shiskin  has  also  been  able 
recently  to  get  eggs,  milk,  honey,  and  butter,  t(^ther  with  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
cabbage.    My  bill  for  food  for  11  days  with  Mr.  Shiskin  was  about  1,300  rubies. 

10.  Order  in  Petrograd. — About  tliree  weeks  aco  there  were  several  strikes  in  fac- 
tories in  Petn^ad  and  Lenin  came  to  talk  to  the  stiikers.  Apparently  the  matter 
was  settled  satisfactorily  and  the  workers  were  given  the  same  bread  rations  that  the 
soldiers  receive.  At  the  Putilov  works  some  400  men  struck  and  part  of  them  were 
dismissed.  Both  Shatov  and  the  director  of  Stories  said  that  there  were  no  execu- 
tions, though  the  population  the  next  morning  reported  80  workers  shot  and  that  after- 
noon the  rumor  had  increased  the  number  to  400.  There  is  practically  no  robbery 
in  the  city.  Shatov  left  the  opera  the  other  night  early  because  he  told  me  Uie  previous 
night  a  man  had  lost  5,000  rubles  and  it  was  such  an  exceptional  thing  to  have  a 
robbery  that  he  was  going  out  personally  to  inveetigato  the  matter,  having  some  idea 
as  to  wno  was  responsible. 

11.  Currencjf  plans. — Zorin  tolls  me  that  the  soviet  government  has  or  had  printed 
a  new  issue  of  currency  which  it  is  proposed  to  exchange  for  the  old  currency  within 
the  next  three  months.  The  details  of  tne  plan  have  not  been  completed  but  he  thinks 
that  an  exchange  of  ruble  for  ruble  will  be  made  up  to  3,000;  an  additional  2,000 
will  be  placed  on  deposit  in  the  government  bank.  That  beyond  5,000  only  a  small 
percentage  will  be  allowed  to  anyone,  and  that  a  limit^of  possibly  15,000  will  be  placed 
oeyond  which  no  rubles  will  be  excnan^ed.  Then  the  plan  is,  after  a  certain  period 
to  declare  the  old  ruble  valueless.  Zonn  feels  that  as  a  result  of  this  plan  the  new 
ruble  will  have  some  value  and  that  the  present  situation  in  the  country  in  which 
the  farmer  has  so  much  paper  that  he  refuses  to  sell  any  longer  for  money,  will  be 
relieved .  This  exchange  would  be  followed  later  on  by  the  issue  of  still  other  currenc  v 
the  entire  purpose  being  the  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  sjid  the  gradual  approacn 
to  elimination  of  currency. 

12.  Concessions. — It  is  asserted  that  the  northern  railway  concession  has  been  signed 
and  Amundsen  tolls  me  that  all  n^otiations  were  accomplished  without  the  payment 
of  a  single  c^t  of  tea  money,  probably  the  first  instance  of  the  absence  of  graft  in  such 
n^tiations  in  the  history  of  Russia.  He  savs  that  Trepov,  throu^  his  agent  Borisov, 
at  Moscow,  was  the  greatest  opponent  of  the  Norw^;ian  interests.  Trepov  was  formerly 
minister  oi  wavs  and  communications  and  ia  reported  to  have  been  refused  a  similar 
concession  under  the  Czar's  government.  Amundsen  claims  that  Trepov  has  made 
every  effort  to  secure  this  concession  from  the  Soviet  government.  I  am  attaching 
a  statement  regarding  a  concession  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
lumber  interests.    There  are  rumors  that  other  concessions  have  been  granted. 

13.  Y.  M,  C,  ^.—Recently  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  arrived  in  Petrograd,  claim- 
ing to  have  come  without  authorization  from  his  superiors.  He  has  been  staving  at 
the  embassy  but  recently  went  to  Moscow  at  the  invitation  of  Tchitoherin.  Schovsky 
tolls  me  that  the  American  has  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Russia 
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irhich  he  wanted  to  put  before  the  Moscow  government.  Schovsky  doubted  that  it 
^would  be  feasible  to  organize  in  Russia  at  present  a  branch  of  the  International  asso- 
ciation unless  some  rather  fundamental  modifications  were  made  in  their  pdlicy. 

14.  Treadwell, — ^I  have  twice  asked  SchovsW  to  secure  information  r^afding 
Treadwell,  and  he  aasuree  me  that  he  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  Moscow,  but  that 
apparently  they  have  had  no  news  from  Tashkent  as  yet.  He  promised  to  let  me 
Imow  as  soon  as  anything  was  heard. 

15.  Auitvde  toward  United  States. — ^The  d^^ree  of  confidence  which  the  Russians 
and  the  soviet  officials  show  toward  our  Government  is  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise,  con- 
sidering our  activities  during  the  past  18  months.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  officials  in  retrograd  whom  I  have  met  that  we  are  going  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  more  stable  form  of  government,  ana  they  apparently 
look  upon  President  Wilson  as  one  who  is  going  to  decide  Uie  question  on  its  merits 
without  being  influenced  by  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  Russian  immigre  and  the 
French  Government.  Doubtless  part  of  this  attitude  is  due  to  the  favorable  impres- 
sion created  by  Mr.  BuUitt,  but  much  of  it  must  be  the  result  of  information  wibich 
they  have  secured  from  the  press.  At  the  present  moment  the  United  States  has  the 
opportunity  of  demonstratingtothe  Russian  people  its  friendship  and  cementing  the 
bonds  which  already  exist.  Russia  believes  in  us,  and  a  little  assistance  to  Russia  in 
its  present  crisis  will  result  in  putting  the  United  States  in  a  position  in  Russia  which 
can  never  be  overthrown  by  uermany  or  any  other  power. 

16.  Social  work. — I  have  recently  sent  a  cable  from  Helsingfors  regarding  health 
and  sanitary  conditions  in  Petroerad,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  attaching.  I  have  spent 
the  i>ast  two  weeks  visiting  schools  and  the  children's  homes  in  Petro^rad.  There  are 
30«000  children  for  whom  h<nnes  have  been  provided  in  the  past  nine  mon^,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  to  house  10,000  more.  Homes  of  immigree  aro  being 
taken  over  and  groups  of  40  children  placed  in  them  under  thecaro  of  able  instructors: 
where  the  children  are  old  enough  they  go  to  school  during  the  daytime.  A  beautiful 
home  life  has  been  developed.  The  cnildren  are  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  and  there 
is  a  minimum  of  sickness  amone  them.  At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  disease 
exists  in  Petrograd,  and  when  there  is  so  much  starvation,  the  healthy  appearance  of 
these  thousancM  of  children,  together  with  the  well-fed  condition  of  chilaren  who  are 
not  in  institutions,  but  are  receiving  free  meals  in  schools,  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
social  spirit  behind  much  of  the  activities  of  the  present  government.  1  shall  send 
later  a  more  detailed  statement  of  some  of  the  interesting  things  I  have  learned  about 
this  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  new  regime. 

17.  Condiuion. — In  this  rather  hastily  dictated  memorandum  which  Mr.  Francis 
is  going  to  take  to-night  to  Paris  1  have  tried  to  ipoint  out  some  of  the  things  that  have 
interested  me  in  Petrograd.  Naturally  I  have  emphasized  the  brighter  side,  for  the 
vast  amount  of  absolutely  false  news  manufactured  in  Helsingfors  and  Stockholm  and 
sent  out  through  the  world  seems  to  me  to  necessitate  the  emphasizing  of  some  of  the 
more  hopeful  features  of  the  present  government.  Naturally  the  character  of  the 
Russian  people  has  not  chsjigea  to  any  great  extent  in  18  months,  and  there  is  doubt- 
less corruption,  and  there  is  certainly  inefficiency  and  ignorance  and  a  hopeless  faulure 
to  grasp  the  new  principles  motivating  the  government  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
people.  A  people  subjected  to  the  treatment  which  Russians  have  had  during  the 
last  200  years  can  not  in  one  generation  be  expected  to  change  very  greatly,  but  per- 
sonally I  feel  the  present  government  has  made  a  vast  improvement  on  tne  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  as  I  knew  it  in  1916-17.  Without  doubt  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  Petrograd  are  opposed  to  allied  intervention  or  revolution  and  wish  tne  present  gov- 
ernment to  be  given  a  fair  clumce  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  Russia.  One  of  the 
most  hopeful  symptoms  of  the  present  government  is  its  willingness  to  acknowledge 
mistakes  when  they  are  demonstrated  and  to  adopt  new  ideas  which  are  worth  while. 
Personally  I  am  heart  and  soul  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment which  will  show  our  sincere  intention  to  permit  the  Russian  people  to  solve 
their  own  problems  with  what  assistance  they  may  require  from  us. 

Stockholm,  April  4, 1919. 


SOCIAL  WORK  IN  PETROGRAD. 


The  wife  of  Zinoviev,  Madame  Lelina,  is  in  charge  of  the  social  institutions  in 
the  dty  of  Petrograd.  This  does  not  include  the  public  schools,  which  are  under 
another  organization.  Madame  Lelina  is  a  short-haired  woman,  probably  Jewish, 
of  about  45.  She  has  an  enormous  amoimt  of  energy,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  doing  at  least  two  things  at  the  same  time.    The  morning  I  met  her  she  was  carry- 
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ing  on  two  interviews  and  trying  to  arrange  to  have  me  Bhown  some  of  the  social  wn?t 
she  is  directing.  There  seemed  to  be  little  system  about  her  efforts.  Her  office 
was  rather  disorderly,  and  her  method  of  work  seemed  very  wasteful  of  tiine  and 
effort,  and  very  much  like  the  usual  Russian  way  of  doii^  things.  BillSlutoT,  for 
merly  organizer  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  who  is  commissar  of  police  for  BertrDgnul  and  also 
commissar  for  one  of  the  northern  armies,  introduced  me  to  Bfadame  LeUna,  tad 
accompanied  me  the  first  day  on  our  visits.  We  were  Ruided  by  a  yxmng  womta 
by  the  name  of  Bachrath,  who  is  a  university  graduate  and  lawyer,  and  since  the  legal 
profession  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  has  turned  her  efiforts  toward  social  work. 

Under  her  guidance  I  spent  three  days  visiting  institutions.  I  saw  a  boardiDg 
school  for  girls,  a  boarding  home  for  younger  chilcnen,  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded, tmree  of  the  new  homes  organized  by  the  soviet  government,  and  two  small 
hospitals  for  children. 

The  institutions  which  Madame  Lelina  is  directing  are  in  two  groups:  First,  tlnose 
which  she  has  taken  over  from  the  old  Ozar  regime,  and  second,  ^ose  which  hare 
been  founded  in  the  last  18  months.  The  new  government  has  been  so  handicapped 
by  the  difficulties  of  securing  food  and  other  supplies,  by  the  sabotage  of  many  ol 
the  intelligent  classes^  and  by  the  necessity  of  directing  every  energy  toward  camr- 
ing  on  hostilities  against  the  bour^isie  and  the  Allies,  that  there  has  been  littk 
opportunity  to  remodel  the  institutions  inherited  from  the  previous  regime,  tfaerelace 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  weakness  of  these  institutions  is  to  any  great  extent  due 
to  the  present  r^me.  Two  of  the  institutions  I  visited  were  of  this  type,  one  b^ 
pened  to  be  very  good  and  the  other  very  bad,  and  in  neither  case  dia  I  feel  that 
Lelina's  organization  was  responsible. 

An  aristocratic  organization  under  the  Czar  maintained  a  boarding  school  for  girls. 
Tlus  has  been  taken  over  by  the  soviet  government  with  little  change,  and  the  140 
children  in  this  institution  are  enjoying  all  the  opportunilies  which  a  diiecteess 
trained  in  France  and  Germany,  with  an  exceptiomUly  skillful  corps  of  assislanta, 
can  give  them. 

I  inquired  regarding  the  changes  which  the  soviet  government  had  made  in  the 
organization  of  this  school.  Some  of  the  girls  who  were  there  have  been  kept,  but 
vacant  places  have  been  filled  by  Madame  Lelina's  committee,  and  the  insutiitioD 
has  been  required  to  take  boys  into  the  day  school,  a  plan  wmch  is  carried  ont  in 
most  of  the  soviet  social  and  educational  work.  Much  more  freedom  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  the  girls  at  table  talk  and  walk 
about,  much  as  though  they  were  in  their  own  homes.  The  soviet  govemraent  re> 
ouires  that  certain  girls  be  permitted  membersbip  in  the  teachers'  committee,  and 
tne  two  communists  accompanying  me  pointed  to  this  as  a  great  accomplisfameBt. 
Privately,  ttie  teachers  informed  me  they  r^arded  it  as  of  httle  significance,  and 
apparently  they  were  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  innovations  that  tiie  new 
government  has  made.  Now  all  the  girls  are  required  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  *H«»iy 
room,  or  in  cleaning  their  own  dormitories,  and  certain  girls  are  assigned  to  the  litcfaea 
to  oversee  the  use  of  supplies  by  the  cooks.  However,  the  whole  institution,  fna 
the  uniforms  of  the  girls  to  the  required  form  in  which  even  hand  towels  have  to  be 
hung,  indicates  the  iron  will  of  the  directness.  In  one  class  we  visited  the  girts  ast 
at  desks  and  listened  to  a  traditional  pedagogue  pour  out  quantities  of  information  on 
Puchkin  's  Boris  G  udonov.  Occasionally  the  mis  were  callM  upon  to  react,  which  they 
did  with  sentences  apparently  only  partially  memorized.  The  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tution is  behind  that  of  our  bettor  instatutions  in  America,  and  the  spirit  ol  the  daes- 
room  is  quito  mediaeval. 

The  greatest  objection  which  the  teachers  seem  to  have  to  soviet  activitieB  is  the 
question  of  sacred  pictures  and  religious  observances.  The  diapel  <rf  the  sdxiol  has 
been  closed,  but  in  each  room  from  the  comer  still  hangs  the  Ikon  and  at  the  heads  of 
many  of  the  girls'  beds  there  are  still  small  pictures  of  the  Viiiginf  much  to  the  diaBust 
of  the  representatives  of  the  soviet  government,  who  in  many  cases  are  Jewish,  an3  in 
practically  all  cases  have  renounced  any  religious  connectioQ.  Recently  the  Soviet 
rarty  has  announced  the  fact  that  they  as  a  party  are  not  hostile  to  any  reUgion,  but 
intend  to  remain  neutral  on  the  subject.  The  attitude  of  the  commissars  apparently 
is  that  required  religious  observances  should  not  be  permitted  in  public  institatioul, 
and  doubtless  some  of  the  inspectors  have  gone  further  than  was  necessary  in  pn>- 
hibiting  any  symbol  of  the  religion  which  probably  most  of.  the  children  soli  nomi- 
nalhr  adhere  to. 

The  second  institution  I  visited,  which  had  been  tidcen  over  from  the  old  govern- 
ment, was  an  orphan  asylum  with  some  600  children  mostly  uiMier  10.  It  was  frkht- 
fully  crowded,  m  many  places  rather  dirty,  with  freauently  bad  odors  from  undeaii 
toilets.  In  one  little  room  some  20  small  boys  were  sleeping  and  eating,  and  I  ft  Hind 
one  child  of  2  who  was  not  able  to  walk  and  was  eating  in  the  bed  in  wlu<^  he  alept 
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Ventilation  mm  bad,  linen  not  very  clean,  a  general  feeling  of  repreasicHi  present, 
slovenly  employees^  and,  in  general,  an  atmosphere  of  inemcienc)^  and  &ilure  to 
develop  a  home  spirit  which  one  still  finds  in  some  of  the  worst  institutions  in  America. 
The  instructor  wno  showed  me  this  home  realized  its  horrors,  and  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intended  to  move  the  children  into  more  adequate  quarters  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions permitted.  In  summer  the  children  are  all  taken  to  the  country.  In  this 
institution  all  the  older  children  go  out  to  public  schools  and  there  have  been  no  cases 
of  smallpox  or  typhus  in  spite  of  the  epidemics  the  dty  has  had  this  winter.  Fortv 
children  weie  in  the  hospital  with  minor  complaints.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  usually  ill. 

The  school  for  feeble-minded  occupies  a  large  apartment  house  and  the  children 
are  divided  into  groups  of  10  under  the  direction  of  two  teachers,  each  group  developing 
home  life  in  one  of  the  large  apartments.  There  is  emphasis  on  handwork.  Printing 
presses,  a  bookbinding  establishment,  and  woodworking  tools  are  provided.  Music 
and  art  appreciation  are  ffiven  much  time,  and  some  of  the  work  done  is  very  beautiful. 
This  school  is  laigely  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  soviet  government.  Careful 
records  are  kept  oftl^  children  and  simple  test  material  has  been  devised  to  develop 
in  the  more  backward  children  elementary  reactions  regarding  size,  diape,  form,  and 
color.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  impoesibilitv  of  securing  trained  workers  either 
for  the  shops  or  for  the  special  pedagogical  problems  of  the  school.  However^  an 
energetic  corps  of  youne  men  and  young  women  are  employed,  and  they  are  conscious 
of  the  size  of  their  problem  and  are  alr^uiy  thinking  of  the  difficulties  of  sending  their 
students  back  into  industrial  life. 

In  many  of  the  activities  of  the  soviet  government,  as  well  as  in  these  institutions 
taken  over  from  the  old  regime,  I  was  dismaved  at  the  inefficiency  and  ignorance  of 
many  of  the  subordinates.  After  talking  to  the  leaders  and  getting;  some  understand- 
ing of  their  ideals,  an  American  expects  to  see  these  carried  over  into  practice.  One 
is  liable  to  forget  that  the  Russian  people  have  not  greatly  changed,  ana  that  the  same 
easy-goin^,  inefficient  attitude  of  decades  of  the  previous  regime  still  exists.  No  one 
knows  this  obstacle  better  than  the  members  of  the  present  r^me.  They  realize 
that  the  character  of  the  Russian  people  is  their  greatest  obstacle,  and  change  in  the 
Russian  conception  of  Government  service  is  a  slow  process.  Far  from  TOing  dis- 
couraged, they  point  to  their  accomplishments  with  pride. 

During  the  last  nine  months  Madame  Lelina  has  taKen  30,000  children  into  Govern- 
ment homes  and  preparations  are  made  to  take  10,000  more  during  the  next  three 
months.  The  three  new  institutions  which  I  visited  are  attractive  suburban  homes 
of  wealthy  emigrees.  The  Government  has  taken  these  over  and  is  puttingjmups  of 
40  children  in  charge  of  specially  selected  and  trained  men  and  women,  llie  older 
children  go  out  to  school.  For  the  younger  children  kindergarten  activities  are 
provided  and  much  time  is  spent  out  of  doors.  An  atmosphere  of  home  life  has  been 
developed  which  is  siirprising  condderinfi"  the  short  time  the  institutions  have  been 
organized  and  the  difficulties  they  have  nad  to  contend  with.  This  plan,  which  I 
am  told  is  permanent,  is  a  most  encouragiug  feature  of  Madame  Lelina's  work. 

Requests  to  have  children  placed  in  the  Government  institutions  are  turned  over 
to  a  special  corps  of  investigators.  In  each  house  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  poor 
committee  which  must  also  approve  the  requests  and  the  local  soviet  is  required  to 
pass  upon  the  commitment  of  tne  child  to  an  institution.  The  large  number  of  chil- 
dren taken  over  by  the  city  is  due  to  the  number  of  orphans  and  half  orphans  caused 
by  the  war  and  to  the  impossibility  of  many  poor  families  providing  tneir  children 
with  food  during  the  recent  fomine.  In  cases  where  several  children  of  a  family  are 
taken  they  are  placed  in  the  same  home.  Frequent  opportunities  for  relatives  to 
visit  the  homes  are  provided.  The  amount  of  sickness  nas  been  surprisingly  low 
considering  the  great  amount  of  disease  in  Petrograd  during  the  last  few  months.  In 
one  group  of  300  children  there  have  been  no  deaths  within  the  past  nine  months, 
and  among  all  the  children  there  have  been  very  few  cases  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  difficulties  which  Madame  Lelina  faces  are  numerous.  First,  Russia  has  never 
had  an  adequate  number  of  trained  workers  and  many  of  those  who  were  trained 
have  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  present  regime,  and,  secondly,  though  the  soviet 
government  has  adopted  the  policy  of  turning  over  to  the  children's  homes  and  the 
schools  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  regardless  of  the  suffering  of  the  a^lult  population, 
still  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  certain  items  of  diet,  as,  for  instance,  milk.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  among  titiese  children  one  sees  few  signs  of  undernourishment  or 
famine,  and  in  general  throughout  the  city  the  children  seem  much  better  nourished 
than  the  adult  population. 

I  had  planned  to  visit  other  institutions  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  was  told  of  a 
large  palace  which  has  been  taken  over  as  a  home  for  mothers.  Here  all  women  who 
so  desire  are  sent  after  childbirth  with  their  children  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
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The  hiaalth  department,  which  asserts  that  there  are  in  addition  to  the  100,000 
bedridden  people  in  the  city,  another  100,000  who  are  ill  because  of  undemotirlBh- 
ment  thougn  able  to  go  to  the  food  kitchens,  has  been  veiy  successful  in  securing  from 
the  local  Soviets  special  food  supplies  to  be  provided  sick  persons  on  doctors'  'orderB. 
At  each  food  kitcnen  the  board  of  health  has  a  representative  whose  busineaB  it  is  to 
give  such  special  diet  as  may  be  possible  to  undemouriBhed  individuals. 

(The  following  communication  from  Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle^ 
on  behalf  of  the  League  of  E^thonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and 
Ukrainians  and  the  Mid-European  Association,  was  ordered  printed 
in  the  record:) 

Brief  on  Behalf  of  the  Esthonians,  Letts,  Ijthuanians,  and  Ukraniana. 

Law  Offices  of  O'Gorman,  Battle  k  Vandiver, 

37  Wall  Street, 
JVew  Yijirk  City,  SepUmber  7, 1919. 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  United  Slate$  Committee  on  For&gn  Relations, 

The  Capitol,  Waakinglon,  D,C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Lodge:  On  behalf  of  the  Lcaigue  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithua- 
niaDB.  and  Ukrainians  of  America,  a  union  for  mutual  cooperation,  having  its  office  at 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Cit^,  and  also  in  behalf  of  the  Mid-European  Association, 
which  is  interested  in  promotinjg;  friendly  relations  between  this  country  and  the 
nations  of  Mid-Europe,  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  to  serve  as  a  memorandum  supple- 
mentary to  the  oral  presentation  to  your  honorable  committee  of  the  claims  of  these 
four  nations. 

These  claims  are  absolutely  vital  to  these  four  nations.  They  are  fighting  for  their 
very  national  life.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  seriousness  and  the  importance 
of  iJieir  appeal.  Therefore  they  most  earnestly  pray  that  you  will  give  (as  they  are 
confident  that  you  will  give)  your  serious  and  careful  consideration  to  their  plea.^ 

These  four  nations,  the  Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Uloauiians, 
have  each  of  tliem  well  organized  and  substantial  governments.  They  have  each  of 
them  a  strong  civil  government.  They  have  each  A  them  armies  in  the  field  fightmg 
against  the  Germans  or  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia.  During  the  Great  War  their  en^iies 
were  our  enemies.  They  suffered  as  we  and  our  allies  suffered.  They  are  now 
seeking  to  reap  the  just  fruits  of  their  sacrifices  and  to  set  up  a  free  and  independent 
State  for  each  nation. 

They  and  each  of  them  respectively  apply  to  your  honorable  committee  that  you 
give  to  them  such  aid  and  comfort  as  may  be  in  your  power  to  assist  them  in  their 
struggle  for  national  independence.  They  are,  of  course,  aware  that  it  is  only  within 
the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  to  ^ve  official  recognition  to  a 
national  government,  but  the  legislative  branch,  and  particularly  the  Senate  (which 
is  peculiarly  endowed  with  the  power  and  chai^eed  with  responsibility  in  regard  to 
treaties  and  other  relations  with  foreign  nations)  nas  clearly  tne  power  and  it  is  with 
equal  certainty  its  duty  to  make  appropriate  representations  to  the  executive  branch 
in  regard  to  such  recognition,  and  especially  at  this  gpneat  juncture  of  our  affairs. 

When  your  committee  is  investi^ting  the  treaty  of  raris,  which  affects  our  relations 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  you  should  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  and  that  the  Senate  should  recommend  to  the  executive  branch 
whether  or  not  recognition  should  be  given  to  any  nations  who  have  had  their  birth 
in  the  great  World  War  which  the  treaty  of  Paris  is  intended  to  end. 

And  the  subject  comes  directly  within  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
you  are  considering.    By  article  116  and  article  117  it  is  provided  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  110. 

''Germany  acknowledges  and  agrees  to  respect  as  permanent  and  inalienable  the 
independence  of  all  ijie  territories  which  were  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  on 
August  1,1914. 

'°In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  259  of  part  10  (financial  clauses)  and 
article  292  of  part  10  (economic  clauses)  Germany  accepts  dennitely  the  abrogation 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaties  and  of  all  other  treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements 
entered  into  by  her  with  the  Maximalist  government  in  Russia. 

' '  The  allied  and  associated  powers  formally  reserve  the  rights  of  Russia  to  obtain  from 
Germany  restitution  and  reparation  based  on  the  principles  of  the  present  treaty." 
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ARnCLS  117. 


"  Gennany  undertakes  to  recojgnize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties  or  agreements  which 
may  be  entered  into  by  the  allied  and  .associated  powers  with  States  now  existii^g  or 
condng  into  existence  in  future  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  former  Empire  of  Russia  as 
it  existed  on  August  1, 1914,  and  to  recognize  the  frontiers  of  any  such  States  as  deter- 
mined therein." 

All  four  of  these  States  now  exist  and  are  coming  into  existence  in  a  part  of  the 
former  Empire  of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  1, 1914.  It  will  therefore  be  entirely 
proper  and  within  the  clear  jMWer  and  duty  of  your  committee  in  dealing  with  these 
two  sections  of  the  treaty  to  mention  the  fact  that  these  four  States  have  come  into 
existence  out  of  Russian  territory  and  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate 
recommend  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Grovemment  that  official  recognition  be 
given  to  these  four  new  Republics. 

And,  further,  the  treaty  itself  in  article  433  expressly  mentions  "the  provisional 
governments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.'^    That  article  reads  as  follows: 

EASTERN  EUROPE. 

"As  a  guaranty  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty,  by  which 
Germany  accepts  definitely  the  abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,^  and  of  all 
treaties,  conventions,  and  amemeuts  entered  into  by  her  with  the  Maximalist  gov- 
ernment in  Russia,  and  in  oraer  to  insure  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  government 
in  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Lithuania,  all  German  troops  at  present -in  the  said 
territories  shall  return  to  within  the  frontiers  of  Germany  as  soon  as  the  Grovemments 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  shall  think  the  moment  suitable,  having 
regard  to  the  internal  situation  of  these  territories.  These  troops  shall  abstain  from 
all  requisitions  and  seizures  and  from  any  other  coercive  measures,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  supplies  intended  for  Germany,  and  shall  in  no  way^  interfere  with  such 
measures  for  national  defense  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  provisional  governments  of 
Esthonia,  Letvia,  and  Litiiuania. 

''No  other  German  troops  shall,  pending  the  evacuation  or  after  the  evacuation  is 
complete,  be  admitted  to  the  said  territories.'' 

And  indeed  all  through  the  treaty  the  provision  as  to  the  delimiting  of  boimdaries 
and  the  internationalization  or  otiier  control  of  rivers  vitally  touch  the  welfare  of  these 
four  States,  and  in  passing  on  such  provisions  it  is  eminently  fit,  proper,  and  just  that 
your  committee  should  recommend  the  recognition  of  those  nations. 

Finally,  it  ia  obvious  that  (even  without  regard  to  the  express  provisions  of  the 
treaty  wnich  have  been  mentioned)  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  these  four 
republics  comes  directiy  and  necessarily  within  the  range  of  tne  investigation  and 
deliberation  of  your  committee.  These  republics  are  part  of  the  ancient  Empire  of 
Ruesia,  which  was  a  congeries  of  heterogeneous  nations  and  races.  One  of  the  prime 
objects  of  this  treaty  is  to  set  up  on  the  ruins  of  these  dead  autocracies  new  republics 
created  and  established  according  to  the  principles  of  self-determination.  Here  are 
four  such  republics  knocking  at  the  door  of  our  great  western  democracy  for  recogni- 
tion. This  IS  no  mere  technical  appeal  to  the  Department  of  State  for  official  recog- 
nition. It  is  an  appeal  to  the  whole  people  and  to  the  whole  Government  of  our 
country.  It  is  true  that  the  technical  action  of  recognition  must  be  by  the  executive 
branch,  brt  it  is  equally  true  that  the  legislative  branch  which  is  investi^ting  this 
great  treaty  necessarily  including  the  subject  of  the  recognition  of  these  four  young 
Governments,  has  the  power  and  is  c^aijged  with  the  sacred  duty  of  aiding  them  to 
secure  their  independence.  These  nations  therefore  with  full  confidence  in  the 
sympathy  of  your  committee  with  their  national  aspirations  respectfully  ask  that 
you  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  recommend  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  each  of  these  four  Stiites. 

The  treatv  itself  already  recognizes  several  of  these  new  democratic  States.  It 
recognizes  roland,  it  recognizes  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Austrian  treaty  will  recc^poize  the  new  State  of  the  Serbs,  the  Groats,  and  the^lovenes, 
as  well  as  other  new  countries.  The  question  will  naturally  be  asked,  just  as  it  was 
asked  at  the  hearing  before  your  committee:  Whjr  was  not  recognition  given  by  the 
treaty  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukrainia?  The  answer  to  the  question  u 
that  which  was  given  at  the  hearing.  The  claims  of  these  four  countries  were  not 
presented  to  the  peace  conference  at  Paris  until  within  a  very  short  time  before  its 
conclusion.  That  conference  was,  therefore,  unable  to  give  full  and  adequate  con- 
sideration to  these  claims.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  claims  should  be  granted 
or  recognized  in  the  treaty  itself.  Indeed,  the  treaty  expressly  recognized  in  articles 
116  and  117  that  States  now  exist  and  are  coining  into  existence  in  the  future  in  the 
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former  Empire  of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  1,  1914,  and  by  the  treaty  Grermany 
undertakes  to  recognize  the  full  force  of  aJl  treaties  or  agreements  which  may  faie 
entered  into  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  with  sudi  States  now  existing,  or 
which  may  come  into  existence.  And,  furthermore,  as  we  have  seen,  the  treaty 
expressly  mentions  in  section  433  the  Provisional  Governments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

Furthermore,  provisions  are  made  for  the  entrance  of  new  nations  into  the  proposed 
league  of  nations,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  peace  conference  to  expreeely 
recognize  these  four  States.  It  made  provision  for  their  recognition  in  the  near  future. 
It  provided  the  machinery  for  such  recognition  and  for  the  welcome  of  these  four 
Republics  into  the  league  of  nations.  Consequently  the  fact  that  the  peace  confer- 
ence did  not  expressly  recognize  these  countries  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  any  sense 
whatever  as  a  decision  unfavorable  to  their  claims. 

Your  committee  will  recall  that  at  the  hearing  on  Aiigust  29  the  claims  of  the 
Esthonians  were  presented  by  Lieut.  Commander  Grafton  Seale,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  during  his  sojourn  at  Paris  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  peace  con- 
ference became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  fects  and  profoundly  sympathetic 
with  the  cause  of  the  Estnonians.  There  were  present  other  witnesses,  native  Es- 
thonians, as  well  as  Americans,  who  were  prepared  to  supplement  the  appeal  of 
Lieut.  Conmiander  Beale  with  specific  and  detailed  information. 

The  claims  of  Latvia  were  presented  by  the  Rev.  Carl  Podin,  a  minister  in  the 
Great  Seaman's  Church  Institute  of  New  York,  a  native  of  Latvia,  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  character  and  ability,  and  fully  informed  on  the  subject.  As  in  the 
case  of  Esthonia  other  witnesses  were  present  to  give  additional  details  as  desired. 

The  cause  of  Ukraine  was  advocated  by  Mr.  B.  Revjruk,  a  native  of  Ukraine,  a 
journalist  and  publicist,  who  was  very  accurately  informed  in  regard  to  the  history, 
past  and  present,  and  the  conditions  of  his  country.  Other  witnesses,  both  natives 
of  Ukraine,  as  well  as  Americans,  were  present  to  substantiate  his  statements  and  to 
give  further  information. 

The  claims  of  Lithuania  were  presented  by  Mr.  John  S.  Lopatto,  a  native  of  Lithua- 
nia, an  attorney  of  distinction,  and  an  assistant  district  attorney  for  the  county  of 
Luzerne,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  city  of  Wilkes-Bane  is  located.  Many  other 
gentlemen,  both  of  Lithuanian  birth,  as  well  as  Americans,  were  present  to  give 
testimony  on  behalf  of  Lithuania  had  the  time  allotted  been  sufficient. 

As  counsel  for  the  League  of  Four  Nations  and  for  the  Mid-European  Association, 
I  made  a  brief  introductcJy  statement  and  then  presented  Mr.  R.J.  Caldwell,  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  and  public  spirited  citizen  of  New  York,  President  of  the  Mid- 
Euroj^ean  Association,  who  had  been  abroad  and  spent  many  days  in  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  promote  economic  and  friendly  relations  between  this  country  and  the 
Mid-European  nations,  old  and  new.  Mr.  Caldwell  has  carefully  studied  tae  subject 
and  made  a  most  vigorous  and  persuasive  address. 

After  him  followed  the  representatives  of  the  four  nations  in  the  order  which  I 
have  mentioned.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  tho  report  of  these  proceedings  taken 
down  by  your  stenographer,  and  to  the  very  convincing  arguments  advanced  by  the 
speakers.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  repeat  those  arguments  within  the  umits 
ot  tlus  letter.  I  shall  only  very  brieflKr  recapitulate  the  chief  grounds  upon  which 
these  four  new  Republics  ask  the  aid  of  your  committee.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
let  me  very  earnestly  express  the  sincere  and  deep  gratitude  of  the  organizations  and 
individuals  whom  1  represent  in  this  matter  that  your  committee  has  accorded  to 
them  a  hearing.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  gratitude  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  its  honorable  and  responsible  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  has  given  to  these  new  and  struggling  democracies  a  day  in  court — an 
opijortunity  to  be  heard.  They  look  to  you  with  confidence  for  the  aid  and  assistance 
much  our  country  has  never  failed  to  give  to  oppressed  nations  struggling  for  freedom 
and  for  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Tne  Monroe  doctrine  was  established 
primarily  to  protect  the  new  Republics  of  South  America  against  the  encroachments  of 
opain  and  the  other  autocratic  governments  of  Europe.  We  welcomed  with  jov  the 
French  Republic,  which  came  into  existence  so  soon  after  our  own.  We  sympathized 
very  materially  with  Poland  in  its  struggle  for  independence.  Throughout  our 
national  existence  we  have  offered  an  asylum  to  the  heroic  men  and  women  who  have 
struggled  for  democracy  against  tyranny  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  in  Germany,  and 
elsewnere.  At  this  very  moment  we  have  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  by  the  universal 
consent  of  our  allies,  welcomed  into  the  family  of  nations  the  new  Repuolics  of  Poland 
and  of  Czecho-Slovak.  We  have  recognized  the  new  State  of  Jugo-Slavia.  Assuredly 
we  shall  not  turn  the  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  these  four  nations  along  the  Baltic  Sea 
stretching  down  into  southern  Russia,  who  have  so  long  contended  against  the  aggres- 
sions and  the  tyranny  of  the  Russian  and  German  Empires. 
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These  four  nations  make  this  application  on  the  grounds  both  of  justice  and  of 
expediency.    Their  claims  are  just  and  exi)edient,  because: 

1.  Each  of  these  four  nations,  the  Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the 
Ukrainians,  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  racial  stock,  with  traditions  deeply 
rooted  in  the  past,  with  powerful  racial  sympathies  drawing  the  people  of  these  nations 
closely  together,  and  with  bonds  of  tradition  and  interest  which  make  out  of  each 
people  a  true  nation,  a  real  State.  Each  of  them  present  that  curious  complex  of 
inherited  tradition  of  racial  sympathy,  of  kinship  m  blood  and  tongue,  of  mutual 
interests  which  goes  to  make  up  a  nation  and  wnich  arouses  in  the  breasts  of  their 
citizens  that  deepest  and  nobl^  of  all  human  emotions,  true,  sincere  and  disinter- 
ested patriotism  . 

2.  ESach  people  thus  constituting  a  nation  is  entitled  under  the  sacred  principle  of 
self-determination  to  be  recognized  as  a  complete  and  independent  nation. 

3.  Each  nation  has  already  a  substantial  well-organized  ana  permanent  government. 
It  has  a  civil  government  and  it  supports  a  disciplined  army  and  navy.  While  the 
government  may  be  called  provisional  because  it  is  new,  it  is  in  no  sense  an  experimental 
government.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  natural  government  of  the  nation,  and  it  is 
absolutely  secure  and  safe  a^nst  everything  except  external  aggression  and  attack. 
The  government  of  each  nation  fully  answers  the  requirement  that  the  government 
must  oe  on  a  solid  and  substantial  footing  before  it  can  be  recognized  by  other  nations. 

4.  These  nations  deserve  recognition  because  of  their  services  in  the  great  war. 
While  Russia  was  one  of  our  Allies,  the  armies  of  the  Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  Lithu- 
anians, and  Ukrainians  fought  with  devoted  bravery  against  the  central  powers.  They, 
in  common  with  the  other  soldiers  in  the  Russian  armies  at  that  time,  were  sold  out 
and  betrayed  by  their  own  Grovemment  and  their  own  officials.  Nevertheless,  they 
fought  with  splendid  bravery  and  died  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  same 
cause  of  freedom  for  which  we  were  fighting.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Russian 
Empire  these  nations  set  up  their  own  ^vemments,  and  have  smce  fought  and  are 
now  fighting  with  the  same  bravery  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Bolsheviki  govern- 
ment of  Moscow.  Surely  we  must  be  grateful  for  the  services  which  they  have  ren- 
dered and  are  rendering  to  us  and  to  our  allies.  Surely  we  should  give  them  such  aid 
as  is  within  our  power. 

5.  Many  of  the  great  powers  have  already  recognized  one  or  the  other  of  these  four 
nations.  You  will  recall  that  testimony  was  ^ven  on  this  point  at  the  hearings,  and 
your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  minutes  of  the  hearings  on  this  point. 

6.  These  four  governments  are  all  republican  in  their  character;  they  are  modeled 
after  the  French  Republic,  with  a  president  and  a  premier.  It  is  the  original  and 
traditional  policy  of  our  Government  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  new  democracies. 
On  this  principle  we  should  aid  these  four  new  republican  governments. 

7.  The  recognition  of  these  four  nations  is  necessary  in  oraer  to  complete  the  chain 
of  buffer  Stat^  between  Germany  and  Russia.  You  will  see  from  a  glance  at  the  map 
that  unless  these  four  nations  are  established  and  maintained  Germany  will  be  able 
to  penetrate  into  Russia  to  the  north  through  Lithuania,  and  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
through  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  and  in  the  south  through  Ukrame.  As  has  been  well 
statea,  Esthonia  is  the  very  gateway  to  Russia.  The  same  thin^  is  true  of  Latvia,  of 
Lithuania,  and  of  the  Ukraine.  It  has  been  our  established  policy  and  the  policy  of 
our  allies  to  set  up  a  chain  of  buffer  States  to  keep  apart  the  sinister  influence  of  Ger- 
many on  the  one  nand  and  Bolshevism  on  the  other.  The  object  of  this  buffer  has 
been  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the  penetration,  economic 
and  political,  of  Russia  by  Germany.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  essential  to  prevent 
extension  to  the  west  of  the  insidious  doctrines  of  bolshevism.  The  erection  and 
maintenance  of  these  four  new  nations  will  complete  this  chain  of  buffer  States.  Other- 
wise the  chain  will  be  incomplete,  and  as  it  is  no  stronger  th&n  its  weakest  link  it  will 
fail  to  give  the  necessary  protection  and  to  achieve  the  objects  for  which  such  a  buffer 
is  desired. 

8.  The  maintenance  and  establishment  of  these  four  new  nations  is  essential  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  because  if  their  national  aspirations  are  not  satisfied  they  will  each 
constitute  a  center  of  festering  discontent  and  unrest,  which  will  be  a  constant  dancer 
to  peace.  We  have  seen  how  the  ox)en  sore  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  kept  alive  me 
hatred  between  France  and  Germany.  We  have  seen  how  the  suppression  of  the 
national  aspirations  of  Poland  has  made  that  unfortunate  country  a  constant  storm 
center.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Jugo-Slavia  and  of  all  the  oppressed  nations.  Tlie 
Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Ukranians  have  always  aspired  for 
national  freledom  and  independence.  Of  recent  years  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Russian 
Czar  has  kept  them  in  subjection.  Wit^  them  as  with  Finluid  there  has  always  been 
discontent  and  unhappiness.  It  is  only  by  applying  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  by  giving  to  these  four  nations  the  fi'eedom  and  independent  government 
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to  which  they  are  entitled  that  the  questions  involved  can  be  jnstlj,  finally,  and 
peacefully  settled.  Otherwise,  they  will  be  discontented,  the  injustice  which  they 
nave  suffered  will  rankle,  and  each  nation  will  constantly  menace  the  pea<:e  ol  the 
world. 

9.  Each  of  these  nations  has  great  national  resources.  They  are  willing  and  eager 
to  begin  trade  and  commerce  with  us.  Their  people  are  proverbially  hardy,  mdustriouS) 
and  frugal.  They  can  not  begin  trade  with  us  with  any  advantage  until  we  can 
establish  diplomatic  representatives  within  their  boundaries  and  they  can  likewiae 
set  up  their  consulates  and  ministers  in  our  coimtry .  It  is  imiversally  conceded  that 
the  best  cure  for  the  economic  collapse  in  Europe  is  that  industry  and  commerce  shall 
revive  as  soon  as  possible.  For  this  reason,  tnerefore,  it  is  most  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  country,  of  Europe,  and  the  four  nations  themselves,  that  their 
mdependence  should  be  recognized. 

10.  Suggestion  has  been  nuuie  that  the  Eolchak  Government  might  object  to  the 
recognition  of  these  countries.  No  such  suggestion  was  made  at  the  hearing  and  we 
do  not  know  that  the  committee  will  entertain  it.  But  the  answer  is  obvious — ^the 
Kolchak  Government  has  not  been  reconiized.  It  is  established  in  far  distant  Siberia. 
These  four  nations  are,  like  the  Kolchak  Government,  fighting  the  Bolsheviki.  ^  The 
Kolchak  Government  has  no  shadow  of  power  in  these  four  nations.  There  is  no 
Kolchak  Government  and  no  pretense  of  one  anywhere  in  or  about  Esthonia^  Latvia, 
Lithuania  or  Ukraine.  It  is  clear  that  the  Kolchak  Government  has  a  sufficient  task 
in  maintaining  itself  in  Siberia  and  in  central  and  eastern  Russia,  without  attemj>txn£ 
to  prevent  the  independence  of  these  nations  which  skirt  the  western  boundaries  <« 
the  old  Russian  Empire,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  help  the  Kolchak  Government,  we  can 
conceive  of  no  better  means  than  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  these  four  new  nations  who 
are  so  vigorously  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  who  are  engage  in  a  death  struggle  with  the 
Kolchak  power.  So  that  we  do  not  see  how  the  Kolchak  Grovemment  has  any  standing 
to  object  to  the  recognition  of  these  four  nations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  it  is 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  that  government  that  recognition  should  be  g^iven  to  them. 

11.  These  nations  are  now  suffering  from  the  occupation  in  some  instances  of  the 
German  armies  and,  in  the  case  of  Lithuania,  from  the  a^^gressions  of  the  Poles.  It  is 
only  just  and  fair  that  our  Government  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  strengthen  these 
new  republics  against  this  foreign  aggression  by  giving  them  such  recognition,  and  by 
taking  such  other  steps  as  may  oe  appropriate  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  the  German 
armies  and  in  the  case  of  Lithuania  of  the  Polish  armies  as  well,  and  the  return  of  each 
to  their  respective  countries. 

12.  Many  of  our  citizens  derive  their  origin  from  these  four  nations.  There  are 
many  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukrainians  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  perhaps  3,000,000  people  in  this  country  who  are  by  birth  and  ancestry  sprung 
from  these  four  nations.  There  are  more  tnan  a  million  Ukrainians,  and  titiere  are 
about  1,000,000  Lithuanians,  and  there  are  many  thousands  of  Letts  and  of  Esthonians. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  about  75,000  of  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
the  Great  War  who  sprang  from  these  four  nations.  These  people  bought  more  than 
$50,000,000  of  LiberW  and  Victory  bonds;  they  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  and  to 
all  our  war  works.  The]^  have  done  very  much  to  develop  our  industries  and  have 
been  hard-working  and  industrious  citizens.  They  deserve  well  of  our  Republic. 
They  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  eager  and  burning  desire  that  this  country 
aid  the  four  nations  from  which  they  derive, their  origin  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
freedom.  We  submit  that  this  is  a  very  strong  argument  and  consideration  in  favor 
of  their  application. 

And  now.  Senator,  these  nations  submit  their  case  into  your  hands  and  into  the 
hands  of  your  committee.  They  know  that  your  recognition  will  be  a  most  powerful 
aid  in  their  cause.  They  know  that  you  are  overwhelmed  with  many  duties.  But 
you  have  no  duty  more  sacred  than  this,  because  upon  your  decision  hangs  very 
largely  the  fate  of  these  four  nations.  It  is  a  matter  vital  to  them,  to  their  inhabitants 
which  stretch  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea;  it  is  vital  to  their  people  who  have 
become  dwellers  in  our  own  free  country,  and  to  their  children,  it  is  indeed  vital 
to  all  those  who  desire  to  see  freedom  triumph  over  oppression.  They  most  respect- 
fully and  earnestly  beg  that^ou  will  hearken  to  their  prayer,  which  is  uttered  in  the 
voice  of  eternal  justice  and  right,  and  that  you  will  grant  their  just  request. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Gordon  Battle. 

P.  S. — I  am  sending  to  you,  special  delivery,  parcel  post,  the  following  documents 
and  literature,  which  contain  full  particulars  in  r^fard  to  these  four  nations,  their 
present  condition,  and  the  reasons  why  they  are  entitled  to  recognition: 

1.  A  document  entitled  *' Memorandum — ^The  Case  of  Esthonia,  Latvie,  Lithuania, 
and  Ukraine,''  presented  by  The  League  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Idthuanians,  and 
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XJkiamans  of  America;  and  accompanied  by  a  fonnal  letter  dated  August  29, 1919,  and 
signed  by  repreeentatives  of  ^Eich  nation  of  the  leasee. 

This  memorandum  states  the  case  in  detail  and  also  states  the  grievances  which 
they  fell  and  the  protests  which  they  desire  to  make,  in  addition  to  their  prayer  for 
Tecognition. 

2.  "Memorandum  of  program  to  be  followed  at  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  upon  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of  the  Fh>viaional 
Republican  Governments  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  EJsthonia,  and  Ukraine." 

3.  As  to  Esthonia:  A  document  entitled  "Memoire  sur  L'Independance  de  L'Es- 
thonie''  presente  a  La  Conference  de  La  Paix  par  La  Delegation  Esthonienne;  with 
another  document  entitled  ."Addendum  au  Memoire  sur  L'Independance  de 
L'Esthonie/'  presente  a  la  Conference  de  la  Paix  par  La  Delegation  Esthonienne. 
Also  another  document  entitled  "The  Esthonian  Review,''  dated  July  26,  1919, 
publi^ed  in  London,  England. 

4.  As  to  Latvia,  the  country  of  the  Letts,  composed  of  the  Provinces  of  Courland, 
Livonia,  and  Latgale.  a  document  entitled  "Memorandum  on  Latvia,"  addressed  to 
the  Peace  Conference  by  the  Lettish  delegation,  accompanied  by  a  letter  Jbnom  John 
J.  Eidnin,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Lettiw  National  League  of  America,  108  East 
Thirtieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  addressed  to  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lod|:e. 

5.  As  to  Ukraine:  A  document  entitled  "Memorial  and  Petition  for  Liberty,"  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  by 
the  delegates  of  the  Ukrainian  convention  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  on  the  3rd  day 
of  Augu^  1919.  in  the  Ukrainian  Hall,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  also  a  document  entitled 
"The  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainians,"  by  Ste&n  Rudnitsky;  also  a  document  entitled 
"Ukraine  on  the  Road  to  Freedom, "  published  by  the  Ukrainian  National  Committee 
of  l^e  United  States;  also  a  document  entitled  "Memorial,  Addressed  to  1^  Excel- 
lency, the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  and 
Representatives  in  Congress, "  dated  July  9, 1919,  published  by  the  UkrainianNational 
CcHmmittee  of  the  Uniteid  States;  also  a  document  entitled  "Resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  mass  meeting  attended  by  5,000  Americans  and  representatives  of 
Ukrainians,  Lithuanians,  Letts,  and  Esthonians,  residing  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  on  May  25, 1919,  published  by  Ukrainian 
National  Committee  of  the  United  States;  also  a  document  entitled  "Ukraine,  a 
Monthly  Rc^ew  of  Ukrainian  A£fair8  and  the  Problems  of  Eastern  Europe, "  published 
by  the  Ukrainian  Alliance  of  America. 

6.  As  to  Lithuania:  A  document  entitled  "Independence  for  the  Lithuanian 
Nation"  or  "Lithuania's  Case  for  Independence,"  issued  by  Lithuanian  National 
Council  in  United  States  of  America;  a  book  entitled  "The  IGstory  of  the  Lithuanian 
Nation  and  its  Present  National  Aspirations, "  published  by  the  Li^uanian  Catholic 
Truth  Society;  another  document  entitled  "Lithuania  Blocks  Germany,"  issued  by 
the  Lithuanian  National  Council,  6  West  Forty-dghth  Street,  New  York;  also  another 
document  entitled  "Lithuania  and  Poland.  Why  Lithuania  should  be  Free.  A 
Spirit  of  Aims  Could  not  Crush  Her. ' '  # 

We  beg  that  these  documents  be  filed  with  the  records  of  your  committee,  so  they 
can  be  accessible  in  the  future. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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